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EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies, 

Washington^  D.G. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  2  p.m.  in  room  S-128,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (chaiiman)  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Magnuson  and  Schweiker. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


STATEMENT  OP  DR.  VIRGINIA  Y.  TROTTER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DR.  T.  EL  BELIi,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
EMERSON  ELLIOTT,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  EDUCATION 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

DR.  EDWARD  MARTIN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Senator  Magnuson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
Today  we  will  begin  hearings  on  the  HEW  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  subcommittee  has  always  encouraged  early  enactment  of 
education  appropriations.  Many  of  the  school  administrators  need  to 
know  exactly  what  they  will  be  getting  in  order  to  plan  accordingly. 
Over  the  next  2  weeks  we  will  delvo  into  some  of  the  specifics  of 
the  education  budget,  which  totals  $6  billion,  or  $600  million  less  than 
the  1975  appropriation- 
Today  Virginia  Trotter,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  will  give  us  a 
general  overview  of  the  Department's  budget  request. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Would  you  introduce  your  col- 
leagues and  then  proceed  with  your  statement. 
Dr.  Trotter.  Thank  you.  -n. ,  • 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Bell,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Mr.  Emerson  Elliott,  Acting  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  All  of  their  names  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record.  " 
^   Dr.  Trotter.  And  Mr.  Miller.  . 

Sfenator  Magnuson.  Including  Charlie  Miller. 

Dr.  Trotter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  speak  to  you  in  support  of  the  administration's  proposed^education 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976.  This  budget  recommends  a  spending 
authority  of  a  little  more  than  $6.1  billion  for  the  Education  Division 
of  the  Department. 

Some  people  may  question  the  relative  return  of  our  educational 
investment;  but  I  believe,  and  I  know  you  believe,  that  education  is 
one  of  the  best  investments  we  can  make.  In  fact,  education  has  a 
significant  role  to  play  in  helping  the  economy  by  producing  and 
retraining  skilled  workers  and  professionals. 

I  also  believe  it  is  essential  to  take  a  critical  look  at  how  we  may 
better  use  our  human  and  fiscal  resources.  Quality  education  is 
something  every  American  child  and  adult  deserves  and  has  a  right  to 
expect.  I  know  we  are  all  committed  to  this  goal,  and  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  \vdth  the  present  fiscal  constraints  to  determine 
the  priorities  in  education  and  appropriate  spending  levels. 

This  budget  emphasizes  programs  which  \vill  increase  equality  of 
educational  opportunity^  from  the  elementary  through  the  post- 
secondary  years,  and  which  wtII  contribute  significantly  to  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  important  education  activities  undertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  its  commitment  to  assist  children  and  young 
adults  who  are  disadvantaged  in  our  educational  system.  These  are 
the  children  who  are  economically  disadvantaged,  who  are  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped,  who  come  from  non-English-speaking 
homes,  or  who  for  some  other  reason  are  unable  to  benefit  as  fully 
from  the  educational  process  as  their  classmates.  I  believe  the  result- 
ing inequities  have  not  been  fully  addressed  at  the  State  or  local 
level  and  have,  therefore,  become  a  Federal  concern. 

With  the  budget  now  before  you,  the  education  division  will  be  able 
to  continue  in  fiscal  year  1976  a  broad  effort  to  redress  inequalities  of 
educational  opportunity.  Increases  are  provided  in  the  funding  of 
grants  for  the  disadvantaged  and  support  and  innovation  grants  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The  budget  also 
provides  what  we  believe  will  be  adequate  funding  for  the  expanded 
Federal  role  of  ^'capacity  building"  in  bilingual  education,  and  takes 
into  consideration  tlie  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Lau  v.  Nichols 
case.  The  Right  to  Read  program  is  proposed  for  continuance  at 
the  same  level  of  funding  appropriated  for  the  current  fijcal  year. 
The  Federal  impetus  provided  by  the  Right  to  Read  program  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  larger  national  effort  to  eliminate  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States.  Our  budget  proposal  reinforces  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  reducing  educational  disadvantagement.  Con- 
sistent with  this  obligation,  each  of  the  innovation  and  development 
programs  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act  would  receive 
significant  funding  increases  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  budget  also 
provides  substantial  increases  in  funding  for  deaf-blind  centers  and 
projects  for  the  severely  handicapped  .The  Follow  Through  program 
has  experienced  great  success  in  its  demonstration  of  effective  ways 
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of  educating  disadvantaged  children  in  the  early  elementary  grades. 
Follow  Through  would  be  continued  in  1976  only  for  those  children 
already  participating  in  the  program. 

POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Federal  commitment  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  is 
important  in  postsecondary  education  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary'-  years.  This  priority  is  reflected  in  the  increased  budget 
request  for  basic  educational  opportunity  grants  to  provide  direct 
aid  to  those  postsecondary  students  who  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged. The  funding  level  recommended  for  the  basic  grants  program 
would,  for  the  first  time,  cover  4  full  years  for  both  full-  and  part-time 
students. 

With  tightened  administrative  machinery  for  the  repayment  of  ^ 
guaranteed  student  loans,  this  progmm  can  continue  to  play  an 
miportant  role  as  a  source  of  funding  for  students  who  require  addi- 
tional financial  assistance.  The  budget  also  makes  provision  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  college  work-study  program,  although  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level  than  the  current  yearns  appropriation. 

The  1976  budget  places  a  clear  emphasis  upon  direct  aid  to  students, 
allocated  according  to  need  with  some  degree  of  freedom  of  institu- 
tional choice.  In  addition,  the  State  student  incentive  grant  program 
can  effectively  supplement  basic  grants  in  easing  family  contribution 
burdens  imposed  by  rising  educational  costs.  Some  postsecondary 
schools  have  developed  special  expertise  in  serving  a  segment  of 
society  which  otherwise  might  be  denied  access  to  higher  education. 
Provision  is  made  in,  this  budget  to  assist  these  developing  institutions. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  education,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
information  on  the  current  status  of  the  educational  system  and 
reliable  information  on  how  to  improve  areas  where  education  falls 
short.  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  provides  an 
important  governmental  resource  for  the  assessment  of  educational 
quality.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  Center  will  pursue  inquiries  closely 
related  to  the  needs  of  education  policymakers  both  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  the  total  educational  community.  Within  the 
Education  Division  a  high  priority  will  be  placed  on  the  timely 
availability  of  data  and  statistical  analyses.  The  program  evaluation 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Education  also  provide  a  vital  barometer  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  can  and  should  be  moving  with  respect  to 
Federal  involvement  in  education. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  Division's  work  toward  advancing  the 
quality  of  education  resides  with  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
which  in  1976  will  emphasize  the  dissemination  of  the  products  of 
research  and  development,  and  will  seek  solutions  to  sorne  of  our 
major  educational  problems.  The  Institute\s  programs  are  directed  at 
the  Nation's  most  pressing  educational  problems — school  finance, 
educational  equity,  providing  basic  skills,  and  the  dissemination  of 
practical  research  information  for  immediate  use  by  school  personnel. 
The  National  Institute  of  Education  provides  the  kind  of  baseline 
data  we  need  to  adequately  predict  the  future  and  the  kind  of  research 
and  demonstration  patterns  that  give  viable  alternatives  for  educa- 
tional change.  We  must  have  this  kind  of  educational  research  and 
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possfbS"^^^^  ^  ^^^^       "^^^^  effective  education  system 

^  Another  important  portion  of  the  Department's  work  toward  the 
unprovement  of  educational  quality  is  carried  on  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education.  The  Fund  has  made  an 
impressive  begmmng  in  its  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  diversity 
ol  educational  practice  beyond  the  high  school  level.  The  increased 
recommended  fundmg  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  enable 
the  iHund  to  expand  its  very  successful  efforts.  Its  activities  are  aimed 
at  developing  a  postsecondary  educational  network  that  is  capable  of 
respondmg  to  a  wide  range  of  educational  goals.  Particular  attention 
will  be  devoted  to  the  improved  integration  of  work  and  education  By 
bnngmg  the  young  and  the  old  together  with  educators  and  with 
busmess  and  labor,  they  can  learn  about  each  other's  needs  and 
desires,  so  that  the  world  of  work  and  education  will  be  linked. 

1  he  educational  program  that  I  have  outlined  address  both  the 
equality  and  opportunity  of  excellence  in  education.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  a  forward-looking  and  challenging  pro- 
gram for  the  1976  fiscal  year.  s   s  P 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Thank  you. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1970  PROGRAM  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

We  agree  that  we  should  have  quality  in  education.  That  is  a  state- 
ment that  everybody  agrees  with.  The  real  issue,  of  course,  is  one  of 
prionties.  Let  us  start  with  one  item.  Have  you  come  up  with  a  new 
program  for  the  NIE  account? 

Dr.  Trotter.  Yes,  we  have  their  new  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Where  is  it? 

Dr.  Trotter.  It  was  sent  forward  with  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  do  have  a  budget  proposal  that  has  gone  to  the 
committee  s  staff,  which  describes  our  program. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  are  talking  about  the  budget  proposal, 
ihis  committee  recommended  zero  last  year  for  NIE  because  it  failed 
to  justify  the  programs.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  this  year? 

Dr.  Trotter.  A  number  of  important  areas  are  bemg  addressed — 
school,  finance,  basic  skills,  dissemination,  educational  equity,  and 
education  and  work. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  talking  about  NIE. 
•  Dr.  Trotter.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  These  are  NIE's 
planned  areas  of  focus  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Their  work  on  dissemination  of  information  

Senator  Magnuson.  Had  you  seen  the  list  of  projects  planned  for 
last  year? 

Dr.  Trotter.  Yes,  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  objections  voiced 
last  year  oyer  NIE's  program.  This  year  the  Institute  is  moving  in  a 
new  direction  and  has  reordered  its  priorities. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  do  not  mean  priorities.  I  am  talking  about 
the  type  of  programs  they  had — the  grants  they  made. 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  provide  a  list  of  the 
grants  bemg  made  by  the  Institute. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  We  have  the  list  of  last  year,  and  the  com- 
mittee decided  that  we  had  better  recommend  zero  until  they  turn 
around. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  will  be  glad  to  provide  that  list.  The  budget 
justification  talks  about  a  series  of  

Senator  Magnuson.  Now  how  can  you  provide  the  list?  Now  this 
happened  way  back  in  October.  We  had  a  big  argument  in  the  House, 
and  the  committee  ended  up  giving  them  $70  million.  We  all  hoped 
NIE  would  change  its  direction. 

Dr.  Trotter.  This  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF   THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTE  OF 

EDUCATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  have  not  seen  any  new  direction,  and 
you  do  not  even  have  now — 6  months  later — ^you  have  not  even 
appointed  a  new  director. 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  have  been  working  hard  on  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  long  are  you  going  to  work  on  it? 

Dr.  Trotter.  I  hope  that  before  long  the  new  director  will  be 
named. 

Senator  Magnuson.  xIow  can  I  recommend  an  appropriation  for 
NIE  after  the  trouble  they  were  in  last  year,  when  they  have  not  even 
appointed  a  new  director. 

Dr.  Trotter.  There  is  ground  for  hope  that,  before  we  have  the 
honor  of  coming  before  you  again,  we  will  have  

Senator  Magnuson.  What  is  wrong?  Why  can  they  not  appoint  a 
new  director? 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  security  clearance;  we  have 
come  that  far.  The  necessary  security  clearance  is  underway. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  selection  has  been  made.  The  security  clearance 
process  is  not  finished. 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  was  it  made? 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  name  was  sent  forward  for  clearance  several 
weeks  ago. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  when  was  it  made? 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  selection  was  made  about  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  you  waited  5  months  to  recommend  a 
director.  Security  clearance  on  the  type  of  people  you  consider  should 
not  take  2  days — more  like  1  hour. 

Dr.  Trotter.  I  wish  it  would  not  take  

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know,  NIE  is  no  exception.  This 
is  true  throughout  all  of  the  major  personnel  appointments. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand  that,  but  how  can  we  act  on  a 
program  when  you  do  not  even  have  a  new  director? 

Mr.  Miller.  Well,  I  do  think  that  either  Dr.  Trotter  or  Mr. 
Elliott  can  describe  the  program  of  NIE  to  you. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  may  not  be  your  fault,  but  we  are  not  gomg 
to  act  on  any  appropriation  for  NIE  until  you  have  a  new  director, 
imtil  that  person  comes  up  here  with  a  new  program  and  lays  it  out  to 
the  Congress. 

Dr.  Trotter.  As  you  kno\y,  Mr.  Elliott  has  been  acting  as  Direc- 
toi,  and  has  been  doing  a  fine  job. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  That's  just  fine.  You  waited  5  or  6  months 
on  appointing  the  head  of  the  Council.  You  finally  appointed  a  Chair- 
man, didn't  you? 

Dr.  Trotter.  Yes,  we  were  very  pleased  when  we  were  able  to 
announce  the  Council  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  why  did  you  wait  5  months  after  all  the 
trouble  NIE  has  encountered? 

Dr.  Trotter.  Sometimes  I  need  a  little  help  myself  in  understanding 
why  certain  processes  take  so  long.  But  I  am  delighted  that  we  have 
appointed  the  new  Council  Chairman,  and  I  hope  that  before  too  long 
we  will  have  the  new  Director  on  board,  too. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well  you  had  better  

Dr.  Trotter.  In  the  meantime,  the  Institute  and  the  entire  Educa- 
tion Division  have  had  excellent  support  with  Mr.  Elliott. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  would  suggest  you  had  better  have  a 
new  director  before  you  come  up  here  for  any- appropriations.  And 
vou  had  better  have  a  program  that  is  different  than  the  one  you  had 
last  year. 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  program  is  already  different;  there  is  not  any 
doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  not  the  point.  You  knew  about  this 
months  ago,  when  NIE  was  in  all  this  trouble. 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  

Senator  Magnuson.  You  could  have  ended  up  with  abolishment  of 
the  whole  thing. 

Dr.  Trotter.  That  would  have  been  a  great  tragedy. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Oh,  I  know  what  you  think  it  would  be. 
Congress  did  not  think  that.  Have  you  not  read  last  year's  list  of  the 
programs  funded?  If  I  read  these  on  the  Senate  floor,  they  would 
laugh  me  off  the  floor. 

FOCUS  OF  THE  NIE  PROGRAM  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 

Dr.  Trotter.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  you  will  be  very  pleased 
with  is  the  program  that  we  are  putting  forward.  It  is  one  that  will 

Sut  in  place  some  of  the  programs  that  we  feel  need  to  be  done.  I 
appen  to  feel  strongly  about  basic  skills.  We  certainly  have  not  done 
the  kind  of  job  that  we  should  have  done  on  teaching  the  basic  skills. 
NIE  has  a  strong  program  in  this  area,  and  I  think  that  they  are  close 
to  finding  some  answers  that  will  greatly  improve  the  way  we  teach. 
If  you  taKe  a  look  at  the  results  we  have  had  in  teaching  basic  skills, 
you  know  that  they  are  not  what  they  should  be.  It  does  take  basic 
research  to  turn  this  around.  I  have  great  faith  that  this  will  be  one 
of  NIE^s  important  contributions. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  have  to  turn  their  ideas  around,  not  the 
people  that  teach,  but  these  ideas.  That  is  what  the  Congress  wants 
you  to  turn  around. 

Mr,  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment  or  two? 
Senator  Magnuson.  I  have  listened  to  this  before.  I  just  do  not 
understand  how  you  can  come  up  here  and  ask  us  for  money  for  NIE 
after  all  of  the  trouble  of  last  year. 
Dr.  Trotter.  Of  course,  this  is  just  a  small  part  of  the  overall  budget. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  And  you  do  not  even  have  a  Director.  We  are 
trying  to  turn  around  teaching.  We  are  trymg  to  turn  around  then- 

ideas  of  teaching.  .     ,    ,    .     i  m   •  t 

Dr.  Trotter.  New  teaching  concepts  in  the  basic  skills  is  one  of 
the  areas  that  we  are  going  to  emphasize. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  wish  they  had  in  here  an  investment  in 
woodsheds.  I  think  that  would  take  care  of  a  lot  of  it.  I  do  not  know 
what  is  wrong  with  the  Department.  This  would  be  the  first  priority 
after  last  year's  problems.  ^  .  . 

Dr.  Trotter.  1  want  you  to  know  it  is  one  of  my  own  nrst  pnonties. 
I  agree  with  you  it  is  critical  that  the  Director  be  appointed. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  what  happened?  Why  could  you  not  get 

one  appointed?  ,  .    .    ^  .     ^  t 

Dr.  Trotter.  I  have  not  been  with  the  Federal  Government  very 
long,  but  one  thing  I  have  found  since  I  have  been  here  is  that  it  can 
be  rather  frustrating  at  times  to  try  to  get  something  done  in  a  hurry. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Then  you  are  starting  to  be  taught  the  lesson 
they  want  you  to  learn. 

Dr  Trotter.  J  certainly  hope  that  is  one  lesson  I  never  learn. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  will  just  have  to  find  out  because  they 
have  to  come  up  with  something  better  than  this. 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  program  that  is  before  the  committee  is  very 
different  from  last  year's.  The  budget  is  $80  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  not  what  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Last  year  the  proposal  was  $130  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  we  appropriated  $70  million.  ^ 

Mr  Elliott.  The  appropriation  was  $70  million.  It  is  a  small  in- 
crease  over  last  year.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  of  the 
things  that  were  listed  in  the  Senate  committee  report  that  we  should 
be  working  on,  such  as  issues  of  education  finance  and  issues  havmg 
to  do  with  ^he  dissemination  of  R.  &  D.  so  that  schools  can  make  use 
of  materials  and  also  issues  of  declining  enrollment.  Activities  in  all 
those  areas  are  included  in  our  program  for  fiscal  1976. 

EDUCATIONAL  FINANCE 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  not  sure  why  the  Federal  Government 
should  spend  money  on  issues  of  education  finance,  lhat  is  up  to  the 
local  communities.  I  know  it  is  a  big  problem.  ^     ^  .  ^  . 

Dr.  Trotter.  It  is  a  national  problem,  and  by  being  able  to  put 
into  place  some  basic  understanding   i     i     u  i 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  are  you  going  to  tell  the  local  school 
districts  that  they  do  not  know?      ,  ,     ,       ,  ' 

Dr.  Trotter.  1  think  we  need  to  help  them  better  use  the  money 

they  have  to  improve   ,      ,     ,  ,       i  .   ^    •  ^ 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  the  school  board  is  trying  to  do. 
Dr.  Trotier.  I  know  they  are.  ,  .    ,      tut  ^ 

Senator  Magnuson.  They  do  not  need  any  advice  from  Washington. 
They  are  having  bond  issues  turned  down  over  and  over  and  over 
again.  Do  you  think  they  are  just  dopes  that  sit  around  and  look  tor 
advice  from  the  Federal  Government?  .  ,     .     ^  n 

Dr  Trotter.  You  know  what  has  happened  with  school  hnances. 
It  has  become  very,  very  intricate;  it  is  getting  very  complicated. 
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o{^^^^\^»tZ  T--J-''  ^°  *°        These  are  the  kinds 

of  things  that  arytupid  myegtments.  I,  mean,  if  these  newk  did  not 
know^Miytm|«p|-chool  finance,  they  have  forgii«y^^n^Lbout 
^d^Ste;'^!*^^"^^  wouldlppoin^-.  ^&e/a^K 
wifh^it^s^Kw^Ve^^^^^^  I  ^'-ggled 

,  Jr^'T  Magnuson._  Maybe  you  might  tell  them  how  to  get  more 
In^ir   ^°'k^  ^r-^  '''"r"-  Then  you  would  be  accused  of  playW 
a  bond  issue,  I  suppose.  Some  of  these  school  boarcf  di- 
rectors have  forgotten  more  about  finance  than  any  panel  you  could 

Mo^r^em'?nTrno?al^r;s\te^  ^^'^^  —  — ^■ 

distort*"'  they  know  how  to  run  their  school 

go^d""  j^""""^"'  ^  "^""^"^  ^^^^  ""'^  ^^""^  °^  *h^"^  do  »  veiy 

.^  Senator  Magnuson.  They  run  it  so  tight  that  you  would  not  believe 

iE^"""^"-  7^*'  s^^hool  finances  have  become  much  more  compli- 
sToiboSavi  i^Ldfeei  "^'^'^^^^ 

^ettin^  W^^f  ™'  'I  Federal  Government 

getting  into  a  lot  of  things,  perhaps  spreadmg  itself  too  thinly. 

Dr.  1 HOTTEH.  It  IS  advice  in  the  planning  stages. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  could  take  these  thmgs  all  down  the  line 
This  IS  what  you  get  m  trouble  with. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Many  of  the  finance  issues  

r«fwl  ^^''NP^oN  Let  me  teU  you  something.  Tiey  would  much 
rather  have  you  give  them  gome  money  than  give  tlem  advice. 

al  ^i-i-ioTT.  1  think  maybe  they  could  use  both.  I  think  many  of 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  they  do  not  need  that  advice. 
Mr  Elliott  Many  of  the  States  want  to  know  what  other  States 
qulstions^'  ^°         ^^"^  ™  ^  answering  then-  own 

r.n?f^K*°r  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government  is 

contributing  about  6  percent  of  this  Nation's  educational  costs, 
ihe  local  distncts  are  takmg  care  of  the  remaining  94  percent 

wW        f  ^  ^T^^  '°       *,h^"'        *°  handle  their  problems  with 
what  they  have  to  do  with  the  remainder? 

THE  FEDERAL  HOLE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  FINAN  'E 

Dr  Thot^eh.  We  would  hope  that  every  school  district  would  not 
w  L  K  necessary  studies;  that  by  doing  some  model  studies  we 
would  be  sa^nng  all  the  school  districts  much  more  than  if  they  each 
had  to  do  It  themselves.  You  know,  both  the  school  districts  and  the 
States  have  asked  for  help. 

m^^y I  know  what  they  want.  They  want  some  more 
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Dr.  Trotter.  Often  it  is  just  as  important  to  know  how  to  use  the 
money. 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  is  an  example  of  wJha-U:  am  saying.  I 
think  there  are  other  priorities  that  we  can-gSSihto  oTher  than  things 
like  Uiat.  If  we  were  furnishing  50  percent  jjCthe  money  or  40  percent, 
then  I  would  understar.d  why  we  would  stick  our  nose  into  it  and  try 
to  tell  them  what  to  do.  But  we  are  not.  Part  of  this  6  percent  is 
mandatory  costs  that  you  have  nothing  to  say  about.  The  staff 
tells  me  6  percent  is  down  from  last  year. 

Dr.  Trotter.  It  is  down  from  last  year. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  it  at  6  percent? 

Mr.  Dirks.  Yes.  Six  percent. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  may,  perhaps,  have  misunderstood  the  Senate 
committee  report,  but  the  finance  studies  are  one  of  tlie  things  that  were 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report.  Many  of  the  finance  issues  are  really 
not  local  school  board  issues.  They  are  State  legislature  issues.  The 
courts  are  telling  the  States  that  they  have  to  change  the  way  they 
have  financed  education  in  the  past.  They  can  learn  things  from  other 
States.  It  i.s  not  that  we  propose  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  help  them  work  through  their  own  problems. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  would  like  to  intercept  the  mail  coming 
into  my  State  from  the  Dei)artnient  of  Education  on  any  given  day 
where  you  are  telling  them  what  to  do.  If  we  did  that,  it  would  fill 
half  of'tliis  room.  Tliere  is  going  to  be  a  revolt  on  this.  You  are  just 
getting  into  too  many  things. 

Now,  if  we  had  all  the  money  in  the  world,  why  then  I  would  say 
finiv  NIE,  I  think  that  is  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole  in  my  pohit 
of  what  we  should  be  doing.  We  have  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  plead  fur  NIE  because  a  contracit  has  been  let  out  in  their  areas, 
and  thev  are  paying  some  of  the  people  to  get  the  contract. 

All  right.  We  will  get  at  these  details  when  we  got  the  people  up 
here. 

[Pause.] 

BASIC  OPPORTUNITY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  How  much  more  is  requested  for  BOG  in  the 
budget? 

Dr.  Thotter.  Funding  to  carry  the  tukUtional  year  has  been  added 
to  the  budget. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  about  $1  biUion  iu  1976,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
$660  million  in  1975. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  how  does  that  add  up  for  the  grants, 
then? 

Dr.  Bell.  Our  recommendation  for  the  basic  opportunity  grants 
is  just  over  $1  billion,  which  is  substantial. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  liow  does  that  work  out  in  terms  of 
average  grants? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  If  you  are  going  to  stretch  it  to  4  classes  of 
students? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  would  be  able  to  full  fund  the  ^ants  this  time, 
which  is  $1,400.  So,  with  that  appropriation,  we  could  fulfill  it. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  am  talking  about  the  average  grant  figure. 

Dr.  Bell.  Well,  they  vary,  Mr.  Chairman,  depending  on  the  need, 
each  individual's  need,  and  their  financial  circumstances. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  But  what  would  they  average? 
Dr.  Bell.  They  vary.  The  average  I  would  estimate  for  next  year 
would  be  about ^$800. 

Senator  Magnuson.  So  we  are  going  up? 
Dr.  Bell.  The  maximum  would  be  

Senator  Magnuson.  Last  year  it  was  $640.  Now,  do  you  think  you 
are  ready  to  take  the  whole  4-year  route? 
Dr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well  that  is  good. 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  expand  the  prosram 
this  year.  ^  ° 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  will  be  ready  to  move  into  that. 

NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Now,  you  are  again  proposing  to  wipe  out  the  Direct  Student  Loan 
x'rogram. 

Dr.  Trotter.  Well,  actually,  we  would  like  to  see  the  money  used 
as  a  revolving  fund. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  it  the  administration's  intention  to  stop 
student  loan  programs? 

Dr.  Trotter.  No  indeed;  not  all  student  loan  programs. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  your  intention  to  do  it,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  have  limited  the  funding  for  campus  based  pro- 
gram ;  but  not  the  programs  of  direct  student  aid  and  not  the  State  

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  your  intention  to  get  rid  of  that? 

Dr.  Trotter.  All  campuses  have  a  certain  amount  of  funding.  What 
we  want  them  to  do  is  to  use  the  direct  student  loan  program  as  a 
revolving  fund — use  the  interest  on  it  and  repayments  of  principle  to 
continue  to  make  loans. 

^  Senator  Magnuson.  But  you  are  not  going  to  put  any  more  funds 
into  the  direct  loan  program? 

Dr.  Trotter.  No.  We  do  not  plan  to  put  any  more  money  into  it. 
We  feel  the  program  as  it  stands  today  is  sufficiently  capitalized. 

OUAKANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  the  regular  student  loan  programs,  how 
much  have  we  got  in  there? 
Dr.  Trotter.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Miller.  Direct  student  loans.  Zero.  Insured  student  loans— 
$452  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  These  are  insured  loans  that  the  banks  be- 
come involved  in? 

Dr.  Trotter.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  your  impression  that  banks  are  shying 
away  from  these  loans  now? 

Dr.  TiiOTTER.  Well,  we  are  hoping  that  they  will  not.  They  have 
continued  to  increase  the  amount  of  loans  that  they  have  been  making. 
.  Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  can  hope  all  you  want.  They  are 
shying  away  from  the  loans;  is  that  not  correct? 
^  Dr.  Bell.  We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  interest  levels  fall, 
interest  rates  have  been  declining,  so  that  maybe  the  quaranteed 
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student  loan  will  be  more  attractive  to  banks  because  they  would  be 
more  competitive. 

Senator  Magnuson.  But  are  they  actually  falling  off? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  may  happen. 

Dr.  Bell.  A  bank  can  get  up  to  10  percent  now  on  their  guaranteed 
student  loans  with  a  3  percent  

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand,  but  your  predictions  may  be 
wrong. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  admit  that  that  could  happen. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Charley  Miller,  he  can  predict  because  he 
knows  figures,  but  as  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  loan  for 
students.  The  banks  call  it  slow  paper,  and  they  do  not  want  much, 
but  if  interest  rates  keep  going  down. 

.  Dr.  Trotter.  Our  expectation  is  that  with  falling  interest  rates 
these  loans  will  become  much  more  attractive  to  financial  institutions 
than  they  are  right  now. 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  have  to  find  out  how  the  collections 
are  coming. 

Dr.  Bell.  Since,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  not  very  competitive,  of 
course,  when  the  prime  rate  was  almost  13  percent,  but  now  it  is  down 
below  the  10-percent  level  considerably,  so  it  may  be  more  attractive, 
we  do  not  know.  . 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  authorizing  committee  in  the  Senate 
heard  from  20  banks  last  week,  and  they  are  definitely  pulling  out.  I 
do  not  know  how  big  or  small  the  banks  may  be. 

BASIC  GRANT  PROGRAM  SURPLUS 

Now,  what  is  the  surplus  in  the  BOG  grant  program? 
Dr.  Bell.  It  is  $135  million. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Why  have  we  not  put  that  out? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  number  of  students  that  applied  for  basic  opportunity 
grants  were  not  as  high  as  was  estimated.  The  number  that  qualified, 
and  the  income  level,  the  very  low-income  level,  students  whom  we 
thought  would  get  large  grants — there  were  not  as  many  in  low-in- 
come levels  as  we  estimated — did  not  apply. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  do  not  have  as  many  applications,  is  that 
right? 

Dr.  Bell.  Not  only  that,  but  the  grants  that  we  made  were  not  as 
large  in  dollar  amounts  as  we  thought  they  would  be  because  not  as 
many  of  the  extremely  low-income  students  who  would  get  the  big 
grants  applied. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  you  would  not  want  is  if  there  are  people 
who  are  eligible,  but  who  are  not  informed  of  what  is  available  to 
them. 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  are  working  very  hard  to  counsel  students  so 
they  will  know  that  this  is  available,  this  is  one  of  the  things  

Senator  Magnuson.  Last  year  you  had  $50  million  surplus.  ' 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  letter  before  you  now  and 
also  before  the  House  asking  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  take 
action  on  that  surplus  to  permit  us  to  apply  it  to  the  next  school  year, 
and  since  we  are  running  out  of  time,  we  would  be  hopeful  that  you 
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might  consider  it  in  this  urgent  supplemental  that  is  coming  over  to 
you  from  the  House. 

^  Senator  Magnuson.  Harley  tells  me  that  we  wiU  be  lookmg  at  that 
in  the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  Miller.  Now,  it  is  our  fault.  We  were  much  too  slow,  but  it 
would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would  do  that. 

^^o^^  Magnuson.  Are  there  any  current  figures  on  school  enroll- 
ment? What  IS  happening  as  a  result  of  the  current  economic  situation? 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  could  do  this,  but  I  could  say  generally  that 
postsecoudary  enrollments  are  going  up  while  elementary  and  second- 
ary enrolhnents  are  gomg  down.  At  least  some  of  the  increase  in  post- 
secondary  enrollments  is  probably  due  to  the  economic  situation. 
^  VVe  expect  that,  because  of  the  tight  job  market,  more  students  are 
staying  m  school  or  continuing  in  school. 

COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

K-n  ^iV^^^sc^N.  Now,  the  House  put  in  the  urgent  employment 

bill,  *120  milhon  for  college  work-study  jobs.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Dr.  1  ROTTER.  I  think  the  work-study  program  is  a  very  good 
program,  and  I  am  sure  that  any  money  

^  Senator  Magnuson.  But  this  is  separate  from  this  education  budget 
IS  it  not?  ^  ' 

Dr.  Trotter.  Yes,  it  is  separate  from  the  Division's  fiscal  year 
1976  budget. 
[Pause.] 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  is  in  the  supplemental  that  we  will  have  up 
tomorrow.  ^ 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chabman,  I  believe  the  administration  will 
oppose  the  mclusion  of  the  $120  million.  We  will  be  opposing  that. 

Dr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  budget  that  is  before  you  decreases 
college  work-study  by  $50  million.  It  is  where  we  got  some  of  the 
money  to  increase  BOG,  and  I  am  sure  opposition  would  

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  have  to  take  that  up  tomorrow, 
of  course. 

Dr.  Trotter.  I  was  not  aware  it  was  coming  up  so  soon. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  here. 
Do  you  have  any  questions  Senator  Schweiker? 

In  this  budget,  you  propose  less  than  last  year  for  work-study 
programs,  is  that  .correct?  And  this  urgent  item  would  add  $120 
million  to  what  Congress  provided  in  1974  and  1975  last  year  in 
work-study? 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  decrease  was  proposed  in  work-study  to  enable 
us  to  channel  additional  funds  into  the  BOG's  program. 
Senator. Schweiker.  I  have  some  other  questions. 
Senator  Ma(5NUson.  Go  right  ahead. 

EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  FACILITIES 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  note  the  $7  million  7or  educational  broad- 
casting for  fiscal  1976  which  is  a  reduction  of  $5  million  from  the  1975 
appropriation.  I  just  wonder  why  we  are  cutting  back  the  program  to 
reach  people  through  the  ETV  services? 
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Dr  Trotter.  Well,  one  of  the  reasons  you  see  a  decrease  is  that 
we  are  cutting  back  on  new  facilities— not  on  programmg  or  technical 
help,  but  on  the  actual  physical  plant.  We  are  reaching  about  80  to 
85  percent  of  the  population  with  what  we  have  now.  If  we  were  to 
try  to  reach  100  percent  of  the  population,  the  cost  would  be 
astronomical.  ,  .  i    u  • 

■  Senator  Schweiker.  Well,  who  are  we  not  reaching,  and  why  is  it 
that  much  more  expensive?  ,        .  ^  i 

Dr.  Trotter.  The  populations  not  yet  served  live  in  remote,  rural 
areas  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  place  equipment. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  say  you  are  not  decreasing  your  program- 
ing, or  are  you?  Does  that  affect  programing  too,  or  are  you  taJkmg 

about  both?  ,     ,    ,      .    .    .     i     i     j  *u 

Dr.  Bell.  Senator,  our  programing  budget  is  staying  level  and  the 

recommended  budget  for  construction  and  purchasing  equipment  has 

decreased,  at  least  our  recommendations  have. 
Senator    Schweiker.    Is    this    basically    bncks    and  mortar 

construction?  .     i_i    i      j  u-* 

Dr.  Bell.  It  is  television  equipment,  converting  black  and  white 
systems  to  color,  adding  additional  systems,  and  upgrading  the  qual- 
ity of  some  educational  television  and  radio  stations;  so  it  is  that  kind 

of  program  of  support.  .  i    i  xu  x  x  i 

This  was  a  difficult  decision  for  us.  Senator.  As  we  weighed  the  total 
dollars  under  a  tight  budget  allocation,  deciding  where  to  put  these 
moneys,  at  a  time  when  the  administration  has  been  greatly  concerned 
about  the  Mze  of  the  deficit,  but  this  would  not— we  reiterate  agam, 
it  would  not  decrease  the  programing  support.  Our  budget  recommen- 
dation for  programing  would  be  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Senator  Schweiker.  Overall,  your  request  for  1976  provides  for  an 
increase  of  $28  miUion  over  the  revised  level  of  1975  which  is  based 
on  a  proposed  rescission.  I  am  talking  now  about  the  education  ol 
handicapped,  and  of  course,  your  1976  request  is  a  decrease  of  $24 
million  from  1975  appropriation;  is  it  not?  Is  this  because  of  what 
happened  in  view  of  tjie  rescission?         .   .      ^,      .      ^.o^  -ir 

Dr  Trotter.  That  is  true  for  the  rescission.  There  is  a  $24  milJion 
decrease.  However,  on  specific  programs  for  the  handicapped,  like 
special  programs  for  the  deaf,  special  programs  for  the  severely  handi- 
capped, there  are  increases  in  our  program. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Well,  for,  say,  large  State  grant  programs,  you 
are  asking  for  $50  million,  half  of  what  Congress  provided  in  the  past 
year  How  do  you  justify  that  when  according  to  your  own  hgures, 
about  50  percent  of  the  school-age  handicapped  are  receiving  a  special 
education,  and  .about  a  million  of  the  unserved  are  excluded  from  any 
educational  program?  ,  _ 

Dr  Bell.  Senator,  the  administration  views  the  State  grant  program 
as  primarily  a  State  and  local  responsibility,  which  is  the  ongomg  fund- 
in/of  the  dducationrilly  handicapped  children,  and  they  are  spendmg 
about  $2  billion  a  year  out  of  the  State  and  local  agencies  on  education 
of  the  handicapped,  and  so  we  were  putting  our  emphasis  m  our  budget 
on  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  and  improvmg  the  capacity  ol  the 
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education  systems  to  serve  certain  special  kinds  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, making  captioned  fihns  for  the  deaf  and  doing  certain  types  of 
developmental  work  in  the  field  of  technology  where  we  are  learning  a 
great  deal  through  such  things  as  a  person  using  his  finger  to  get 
certam  um)ulses  that  actually  help  the  deaf  to  read.  These  are  some  of 
the  new  developments,  and  so  we  have  been  putting  our  money  in 
those  areas. 

And  given  the  type  resources  that  we  have,  we  felt  that  we  ought  not 
to  increase  the  State  grant  program. 

^Senator  Schwbikbr.  Does  this  mean  that  the  captioned  ABC  news 
goes  off  the  air? 

Dr.  Bell.  It  is  captioned  films. 

Senator  Schwbikbr.  I  watch  it.  I  am  asking,  does  that  mean  you  are 
gomg  to  take  it  off  the  air?  I  am  trying  to  find  out. 
Dr.  Bbll.  No;  we  are  not. 

Senator  Schwbikbr.  Cutting  back,  I  do  not  know  

Dr.  Bbll.  That  sort  of  thing  we  would  increase  and  get  it  into  an 
educational  television  and  other  areas  where  it  is  now. 

Senator  Schwbikbr.  But  if  you  knock  the  State'  grant  program 
down  $60  imllion,  how  can  you  really  provide  the  kind  of  services  that 
1  thought  the  overall  program  was  designed  for?  You  cannot  honestly 
expect  the  States  to  pick  up  any  of  that  slack  in  view  of  the  budgets 
Wiat  they  are  being  hit  with.  There  are  tremendous  inflation  pressures. 
They  are  m  the  worst  shape  they  have  been  in  in  this  decade  in  terms 
of  budgets,  so  when  we  say  we  expect  the  State  and  local  authorities 
to  pick  it  up,  is  that  really  realistic? 

Dr.  Bbll.  It  is  a  hard  choice,  but  the  education  of  the  children,  the 
basic  education  of  the  handicapped  children  is  largely,  we  believe,  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  and  local  agencies.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
litigation  m  the  States  where  the  parents  of  handicapped  children  have 
actually  sued  and  have  had  judgments  entered  requiring  that  these 
children  be  given  service. 

Senator  Schwbikbr.  Pennsylvania  led  the  way  in  that  respect. 

Dr.  Bbll.  That  is  so.  Senator,  and  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  so 
i^any  that  are  not  served.  If  you  spent  the  other  $50  million,  you 
would  be  far  from  what  the  demand  is.  If  we  were  going  to  address  that 
need,  it  would  take  an  aggregate  of  dollars  far  beyond  what  we  feel  is 
our  capacity  right  now. 


DBFINITION  OF  THB  HANDICAPPBD  POPULATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  This  is  the  discussion  we  had  the  other  day.  I 
stin  do  not  have  a  definition  of  what  is  a  mentally  handicapped  person. 

Now,  all  of  us  know  it  is  not  hard  to-talk  about  the  physically  handi- 
capped person,  but  what  is  mentally  handicapped?  We  would  require 
hundreds  of  billions  to  take  care  of  them,  I  would  think. 

Dr.  Trottbr.  This  capacity  building,  involving  retraining  and  wjrk- 
mg  and  helping  the  States  do  a  better  job  of  what  they  are  doing  

Senator  Magnuson.  Some  States  have  a  different  criteria,  but  where 
do  you  stop?  Just  like  I  said,  if  the  17-year-old  boy  has  low  grades,  is 
he  mentally  handicapped? 

Dr.  Bbll.  Not  necessarily. 
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Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  some  States  are  talking  about  getting  it 
up  to  18. 

There  will  never,  I  think,  be  sufficient  funds  in  any  budget  to  take 
care  of  a  very,  very  loose  definition  of  mentally  handicapped. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  definition  of  a  mentally  handicapped  child  would 
include  only  about  2  or  3  percent  of  the  population.  They  have  mea- 
sures that  indicate — ^you  kiiow  some  children  are  just  bom  

Senator  Magnuson.  I  think  that  some  is  no  question  about,  that 
you  immediately  put  on  the  list,  and  those  are  the  ones  that  need  the 
help  the  most. 

Dr.  Trotter.  And  we  need  to  start  early. 

Dr.  Bell.  This  is  the  bottom  2  or  3  percent. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  would  not  disagree  with  anything  that  is 
being  said  here  if  we  were  not  increasing  a  program,  but  as  I  understand 
it,  we-  are  cutting  the  grant  program  back  $50  million.  I  still  have  not 
heard  in  listening  carefully  any  rationale  for  that. 

We  are  not  increasing — ^we  are  not  trying  to  reach  a  lot  of  people  we 
did  not  reach.  We  are  cutting  back  what  we  were  doing  $50  niillion. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Dr.  Bell.  We  have  not  had  total  agreement  in  the  House  by  any 
means.  The  best  answer  for  that  is  the  administration  does  not  believe 
that  that  is  the  Federal  responsibility,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  get  into 
the  business  of  supporting  all  of  these  handicapped  children,  because 
it  will  take  billions  and  billions  to  do  it;  but  we  ought  to  spend  our 
money  on  doing  things  that  will  help  all  of  the  States  in  meeting  their 

needs.  •  i  i« 

There  is  as  great  shortage  of  teachers,  for  example,  notwithstanding 
the  surplus  of  teachers  overall,  and  so  that  is  the  rationale  for  the 
decision,  given  the  total  dollars  that  we  have  to  work  with  that  are 
allocated  to  us,  this  was  an  area  where  we  felt  we  would  be  better  off 
to  spend  the  money  on  the  capacity  building  rather  than  in  the  service 
programs. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  am  afraid  that  is  exactly  the  syndrome.  Our 
handicapped  are  not  getting  education  because  nobody  thinks  it  is 
their  responsibility.  The  Federal  Government  says  it  is  not  their 
responsibility,  the  States  say,  it  is  their  responsibility.  That  is  why 
people  have  to  go  to  the  courts  and  sue  the  State.  And  the  local 
school  systems  say  it  is  not  their  responsibility,  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss. 

I  do  not  disagree  that  that  is  the  administration's  policy.  Un^ 
fortunately,  you  are  right,  but  I  have  trouble  reconciling  m  my  mind 
whose  responsibility  it  is.  It  is  like  a  poor  relative.  Nobody  claims 
any  responsibility  for  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  the  handicapped. 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  one  point  I  was  going  to  make  on  that  is, 
that  the  budget  is  $50  million  below  last  year's  level  is  that  right? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  these  are  handicapped  people  in  our 
last  year's  budget  that  surely  came  in  with  any  purview  or  with  any 
criteria  you  choose,  so  now  you  are  cutting  those  down.  You  are  not 
adding;  you  are  not  moving  on;  you  are  cutting  down,  because  all 
these  people  under  that  pro-am  last  year  were  people  of  that  level 
that  anybody  would  include  in  mentally  handicapped. 
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Dr.  Bell.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Is  that  right?  Are  you  familiar  with  the  GAO 
report  on  this? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  we  are. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  have  you  got  to  sa;^  about  that? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Ed  Martin  of  our  Bureau  of 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  to  respond  to  that  question,  if  you 
would  please,  Mr.  Martin. 

FEDERAL  ACTIVITIES  TO  COORDINATE   PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

OF   THE  HANDICAPPED 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  it  deals  with  lack  of  well-defined  and 
coordinated  planning.  That  is  what  they  have  got  down  there,  and 
there  seems  to  be  little  effort  among  the  Federal  agencies  to  co- 
ordinate planning  to  help  insure  a  more  comprehensive  provision  of 
the  services. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes.  Mr.  Martin,  would  you  respond  to  that  question, 
please? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  Senator,  we  are  going  to  take  actions.  We  are 
already  taking  preventive  lactions  to  help  speak  to  that  problem. 

There  are  a  number  of  things:  just  briefly  I  will  spell  out  for  you — 
first,  there  is  a  new  Office  of  Handicapped  Programs  at  the  Secretary's 
level,  which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  developing  an 
overall  plan. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  let  us  not  talk  about  that  now. 
Dr.  Martin.  OK. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Let  us  say  you  have  not  been  doing  it.  Now 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Senator  Magnuson.  You  are  changing  your  focus,  are  you  not? 
Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Trying  to  get  a  better  systematic  effort;  is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Magnuson.  All  right. 

Dr.  Trotter.  Do  a  better  job  than  has  been  done. 

Senator  Magnuson.  When  are  you  going  to  have  that  one  ready? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  have  three  things  in  place  already  on  it,  and  it  is  a 
complex  job  because  there  are  programs  in  NIH  and  

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  they  say.  That  is  why  you  ought 
to  be  doing  something  about  it. 

Dr.  Martin.  You  have  been  raising  that  point,  I  might  say,  for 
several  years,  and  we  are  attempting  to  prove  it. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Senator  Magnuson.  That  is  what  she  is  talking  about,  getting  the 
best  efforts  out  of  dollars  spent.  Now,  you  made  in  your  statement — 
you  talked  a  little  about  bilingual  education,  how  important  it  is,  how 
we  do  it  justice  and  how  we  are  looking  at  it  and  are  wedded  to  it,'  and 
yet  to  cut  the  budget  $15  million  less  than  last  year. 

Dr.  Trotter.  Here  again  we  are  talking  about  a  capacity  building 
program  where  we  are  going  to  help  the  States  train  teachers,  and  set 
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up  models,  for  instance,  which  will  really  be  a  reinforcement  of  what 
they  are  doing  and  not  the  service  itself. 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  know,  but  why  do  you  cut  it  $15  million? 

Dr.  Trotter.  Well,  it  is  like  

Senator  Magnuson.  I  mean  you  recommend  that  it  be  cut  $15 
million. 

Dr.  Trotter.  We  did  not  want  to  ask  for  more  than  we  considered 
suflScient  for  a  proper  Federal  role  in  bilingual  education.  Education 
is  still  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  States  and  local  education 
agencies. 

Senator  Magnuson.  In  the  statements,  they  always  deal  with  how 
dedicated  they  are  to  these  programs,  and  chese  are  the  ones  that  seem 
to  be  cut. 

Dr.  Trotter.  Well,  we  think  that  the  money  we  have  recommended 
in  the  budget  will  enable  us  to  fulfill  the  Federal  role  of  capacity  build- 
ing in  the  States  and  localities  in  responding  to  the  need  for  bilingual 
education. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  they  should  be  cut, 
but  why  talk  about  it?  The  things  that  you  do  not  cut,  you  do  not  say 
much  about  at  all.  For  instance,  though,  you  ought  to  have  said  some- 
thing about  title  I  is  just  the  same  as  last  year. 

Dr.  Trotter.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Bell.  There  is  a  slight  increase,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Magnuson.  $1.9  billion.  What  do  you  mean  an  increase? 
How  much  of  an  increase? 
Dr.  Bell.  About  $24  million. 
Senator  Magnuson.  $24  million.  Well,  all  right. 
Dr.  Bell.  I  said  slight,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Trotter  Our  emphasis  on  assistance  for  the  disadvantaged 
stems  from  our  commitment  to  give  these  students  an  opportunity 
to  compete  and  succeed.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  roles,  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  concerned. 

It  is  important  that  we  put  our  money  there. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Does  this  follow  the  case,  the  Lau  v.  Nichols 
case? 

Dr.  Trotter.  That  is  the  bilingual-; — 

Senator  Magnuson.  Yes,  that  is  bilingual,  that  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

These  statements  get  out  to  the  public.  The  administration  says 
we  are  for  bilingual  education  and  we  are  going  to  do  everything  we 
can.  They  never  hear  about  the  budget  beii^  cut  in  the  same  breath. 
Of  course,  if  Congress  adds  the  $15  million,  we  are  big  spenders. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  have  increased  bilingual  education  over  the  past  few 
years.  Now,  we  are  asking  for  level  funding. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  That  is  not  correct. 

Dr.  Bell.  When  I  say  ''we,"  I  was  referring  to  the  Government. 

Senator  Magnuson.  No,  you  were  not  referring  to  the  Govern- 
ment. You  should  have  been  referring  to  this  subcommittee,  and  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  has  added  to  this  for  5  years  that  I 
know  about.  Please  do  not  say  ''we'' — that's  misleading. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  is  simply  that  the  ad- 
ministration  

Senator  Magnuson.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  came  down  here  and 
did  not  want  it,  but  Charlie's  crew  down  there  [General  laughter.] 
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There  would  not  be  one-twentieth  of  the  teachers  in  bilingual 
education  if  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had  not  insisted 
on  this  year  after  year.  That  was  the  big  problem,  and  you  accepted 
"•And  i  am  sure  secretly  that  you  were  all  for  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  I  make  one  point  for  the  record? 

iQ'Tc®'  meamng  the  administration,  did  recommend  more  money  in 

\Q7K  recommending  a  level  budget  for  1976 

over  xV/fld*' 

Senator  Magnuson.  Well,  you  knew,  we  were  going  to  put  it  in 
anyway.  o     o  f 

Mr.  Miller.  I  know  that  is  true.  There  are  many  programs  that 
you  can  point  out  that  we  have  cut.  But  bilingual  education,  from  our 
standpoint,  we  have  not  requested  a  cut. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Would  you  provide  for  the  record  an  organiza- 
tional chart  of  your  agency,  office,  showing  the  number  of  people, 
their  salary  levels,  and  their  functions. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  provide  that  information. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 


SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR  EDUCATION 
STATISTICS 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR 
EDUCATION 


J. 


FUND  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF 
POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


OFFICE 
OF 

EDUCATION 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF 

EDUCATION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EDUCATION 


DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EDUCATION 


I 


$16,852 


DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION/ 
POLICY  COMMUNICATION 


I 


1 


DEPUTY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  EDUCATION/ 
POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 


$21 .0A6 


FUND  FOR  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 


1 


NATIONAL  CENTER 
FOR 

EDUCATION  STATISTICS 
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Functional  Statement  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


Assistant  Secretary  for  Edircatlon— The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  is  responsible  for  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Education  Division, 
including  policy  coordination  and  management  and  administration  of  several  programs. 
As  part  of  the  function  of  the  Office,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
provides  leadership  for  the  education  activities  of  the  Department;  serves  as  the 
key  spokesman  and  advocate  for  education  in  assuring  that  the  Department  provides 
professional  and  financial  assistance  to  strengthen  education  in/accordance  with 
Federal  laws  and  regulations;  and  serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education,  set  up  by  Executive  Order  11761  to  coordinate  educational 
programs  and  policies  throughout  the  Federal  level.     In  addition,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  serves  as  the  principal  advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  on  education  affairs. 

Office  of  Policy  Development-- Coordinates  development  of  general  policies  in 
the  Education  Division  including  formulation  of  program  and  legislative  initiatives. 
Provides  guidance  in  determination  of  priorities,  objectives,  and  goals  for 
education  Including  formulation  of  recommendations  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 
Provides  articulation  among  components  of  the  Division  to  insure  effective  imple- 
mentation of  short-  and  long-term  policy  decisions. 

Coordinates  5-year  plans,  program  evaluation,  budget  submissions,  and  operating 
plans  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education.     Monitors  research  and  statistical 
activities  in  the  agencies  comprising  the  Education  Division,  as  they  relate  to 
policy  development.     Coordinates  budget  construction  among  components  of  the 
Division.     Advises  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  on  key  implementation 
issues.     Develops  budget  positions  and  testimony  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  for  presentation  before  0MB,  Congress,  and  the  public. 

Recommends  program  and  policy  issues  for  analysis,  coordinates  necessary 
studies  and  actions  to  be  undertaken  within  the  Education  Division.  Coordinates 
program  information  systems  used  at  the  level  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  within  the  agencies  comprising  the  Education  Division. 

Office  of  Policy  Communication — Represents  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  inter- 
prets Federal  education  policies  to  the  education  community  and  the  general  public. 
Maintains  a  capability  for  monitoring  the  activities  of  the  education  community  to 
provide  timely  accurate  intelligence  on  their  program  and  legislative  objectives, 
and  to  assure  that  their  views  are  reflected  in  the  policymaking  process  of  the 
Division. 

Is  responsible  for  development  and  implementation  of  Information  strategies  to 
assure  that  the  programs  and  policies  of  the  Education  Division  are  effectively 
communicated  to  the  education  community  and  the  general  public.     Supervises  all 
activities  of  the  Division  affecting  relationships  with  the  education  community 
including  appropriate  State  agencies. 

Provides  principal  support  and  guidance  to  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education.     Participates  in  shaping  input  into  the  policy  development  and  implemen- 
tation process  as  it  pertains  to.  the  development  of  legislation.    Advises  and 
consults  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  the  public  information 
offices  of  the  agencies  comprising  the  Education  Division  on  new  policy  initiatives, 
setting  of  priorities,  and  provision  of  policy  guidance  to  Education  Division 
agencies'  public  information  offices.     Directs  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on 
Education,  consistent  with  Executive  Order  No.  11185. 

National  Center  for  Education  St aj^ist^s— Collects  and  disseminates  statistics 
and  other  data  related  to  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  nations. 
Collects,  collates,  and,  from  time  to  time,  reports  full  and  complete  statistics  on 
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the  condition  of  education  in  the  United  States,     Conducts  and  publishes  reports  on 
specialized  analyses  of  the, meaning  and  significance  of  such  statistics.  Assists 
State  and  local  educational  agencies  in  improvlwg  and  automating  their  statistical 
and  data  collection  activities.    Reviews  and  reports  on  educational  activities  in 
foreigrf- countries.    Administers  the  ptograra  for"  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress.    Prepares  the  annual  Data  Acquisition  Plan  for  the  Education 
Division.    Promotes  formulation  of  statistical  standards  appropriate  to  the  work  of 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.     Conducts  applied  research  in  methods 
of  educational  statistics.     Develops  concepts  and  measurement  Instruments  for  new 
kinds  of  educational  statistics. 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post secondary  Education — The  Fund,  which  was 
established  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  was  created  to  Improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  postsecondary  education  by  encouraging  the  reform  and  improvement  of 
existing  policies  and  practices  In  the  field.    Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to 
postsecondary  education  Institutions  and  agencies  to  support  projects  demonstrating 
new  and  exemplary  approaches  to  postsecondary  education,  or  adding  to  the  under~ 
standing  of  successful  approaches. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 

The  Commissioner  manages  and  directs  the  affairs  of  the  Office  of  Education 
with  the  aid  of  staff  advisors  and  assistants,  internal  advisory  groups,  and 
special  staff. 

TEACHER  CORPS 

The  Teacher  Corps  administers  a  program  to  strengthen  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities available  to  children  in  areas  having  concentrations  of  low-income  families. 
Encourages  colleges  and  universities  to  broaden  their  programs  of  teacher  education 
by  developing  systematic  processes  through  which  qualified  teachers  and  teacher- 
interns  can  acquire  specif i€5d  competencies. 

RIGHT  TO  READ 

Administers  the  Right  to  Read  Program  which  is  designed  to  increase  functional 
literacy  ir.  the  United  States. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  plans,  develops,  and  directs  a  comprehensive 
public  information  program  involving  a  variety  of  editorial  services  and  the  dis- 
semination of  news  and  publications  for  both  print  and  audiovisual  media  in  support 
of  Office  of  Education  programs.      Primary  mission  is  to  acquaint  the  general  public, 
and  especially  the  Nation's  educational  community,  with  Office  of  Education  programs 
and  activities.     Provides  OE-wide  and  HEW  coordination  of  general  audiovisual  re- 
sources.    Formulates  operational  public  affairs  objectives  to  support  those  Agency 
objectives  being  tracked  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner.     In  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  (Policy  Communica- 
tion) coordinates  Agency  contact  with  major  educational  organizations. 

OFFICE  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Plans,  develops  and  coordinates  all  careei*  education  conceptualization,  policy 
formulation  and  program  activity  within  the  01 .     «  of  Education  designed  to  improve 
the  prospects  of  all  Americans  to  have  a  si;;  t^siul  life  by  enhancing  the  educa- 
tional experience  with  career  options.     Develops  objectives  and  plans  for  career 
education  activities,  coordinates  activities  that  implement  and  support  those  efforts 
and  administers  assigned  programs  of  grants  and  contracts. 

REGIONAL  OFFICES 

Provides  for  educational  and  administrative  leadership  in  a  region  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-380  relating  to  Regional  Offices.     Carries  out 
programmatic  delegations  of  authority  as  assigned  and  in  accordance  with  P,L.  93-380, 
"the  regional  offices  shall  serve  as  centers  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  activities  of  the  agencies  in  the  Education  Division  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  education  agencies,  institutions  or  higher  education, 
and  other  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and  to  individuals 
and  other  groups  having  an  interest  in  federal  education  activities." 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 

The  Office  of  Management  plans,  directs  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  all 
segments  of  the  Office  having  to  do  with  management  planning  and  evaluation,  ad- 
ministrative and  business  management  and  operation  and  management  of  a  program  of 
low  interest  long-term  insured  loans  for  college  and  vocational  students. 
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OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 

The  Office  of  Planning  directs  and  coordinates  the  activities  of  all  segments 
of  the  Office  having  to  do  with  program  planning  and  evaluation,  legislative  plan- 
ning. Congressional  liaison. 

BUREAJ  OF  SCWL  SYblbMS 

The  Bureau  of  School  Syatems  formulates  policy  for,  directs,  and  coordinates 
the  activities  of,  the  elements  of  the  Office  of  Education  which  deal  with  pre- 
school, elementary  and  secondary  matters,  and  libraries. 

BUREAU  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

The  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  administers  programs  of  grants, 
contracts,  and  technical  assistance  for  vocational  and  technical  education,  occupa- 
tional education,  career  education,  manpower  development  and  training,  adult* educa- 
tion, consumer  education,  education  professions  development  and  drop-out  prevention. 

BUREAU  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Bureau  of  Fostsecondary  Education  formulates  policy  for,  directs  and  coor- 
dinates activities  of  the  element  of  the  Office  which  deal  with  programs  for  assist- 
ance to  poatsecondary  educational  Institutions  and  students,  to  International 
education. 

OFFICE  OF  INDIAN  EDUCATION 

The  Office  of  Indian  Education  administers  programs  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs  designed  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  Indian  children  and  administers  grants  and,  where 
applicable,  contracts  with  eligible  Institutions,  organizations  or  agencies  for 
special  programs  and  projects  to  Improve  educational  opportunities  for  Indian  child- 
ren and  for  special  programs  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians. 
Responsible  for  programs  designed  to  prepare  Individuals  for  teaching  or  adminis- 
tering programs  for  Indian  children  and  for  awarding  fellowships  to  Indian  students 
In  graduate  and  professional  programs.    Also  coordinates  other  efforts  to  Improve 
educational  opportunities  for  Indians  at  all  educational  levels < 

-  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  TOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

'  The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  administers  programs  and  projects 
relating  to  the  education  and  training  of,  and  services  for  the  handicapped,  Includ- 
ing programs  and  projects  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  handicapped  and  for 
research  In  such  education  and  training.    Establishes  Federal  education  pollclei]  for 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  coordinates  the  development  and  implementation 
of  such  policies  with  other  agencies  and  Institutions.    Responsible  for  the  Gifted 
and  Talented  Children  snd  Youth  program  and  for  providing  staff  support  to  the 
National  Advisory  Conmilttee  on  the  Handicapped. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

(PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION  FEB.  I975| 
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The  proposed  organization  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  approval  is  as 
followsi 

1.  The  National  Council  on  Educational  Research:     Establishes  general  policies 
for,  and  reviews  the  conduct  of  the  Institute, 

2.  The  Office  of  the  Director:    Coordinates  and  directs  the  activities  of  the 
Institute. 

3.  Office  of  Government  and  Public  Affairs:     Carries  out  responsibilities  for 
liaison  to  Congress,  various  educational  communities,  research  organizations 
and  interested  public  groups  as  well  as  providing  public  affairs  support  to 
the  Institute. 

4.  Office  9f  Human  Rights:     Carries  out  responsibilities  to  ensure  that  the 
Institute,  both  in  its  internal  operations  and  in  its  programs  Is  sensitive 
to  the  concerns  of  minority  communities  and  to  the  concerns  of  women  by 

(a)  pursuing  equal  employment  opportunity  and  (b)  preparing  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  (with  Institute-wide 
membership),  descriptions  and  analyses  of  the  Institute's  programs  as  they 
relate  to  quality  of  educational  opportunity  and  developing  recommendations 
for  how  the  Institute  can  more  effectively  achieve  the  objective  that  every 
person  shall  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality 
regardless  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin  or  social  class. 

5.  NIE  Fellows  Program  Staff:    Carries  out  responsibilities  for  a  residential 
scholars  program  to  affiliate  senior  level  researchers  and  practitioners 
with  NIE  to  address  special  needs  and  provide  expertise  to  the  Institute  in 
variou.c:  areas . 

6.  Office  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Program  Analysis:     Carries  out  responsibili- 
ties for  the  preparation,  presentation  and  executicn  of  the  Institute's 
atinual  budget;  for  the  development  and  operation  of  the  InstiLute's  annual 
and  long  range  program  planning  process;  for  program  review  and  analysis  and 
for  National  Council  policy  and  administrative  coordination  functions. 

7.  Office  of  Administration  and  Management:    Carries  out  responsibilities  for 
administrative  and  managerial  systems  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
Institute;  for  the  internal  review  of  functions  related  to  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Institute;  and  for  the  development  of  standards  and  guide- 
lines for  the  administration  of  Institute  programs  and  the  review  and 
coordination  of  regulations  development  for  new  activities. 

8.  Dissemination  and  Resources  Group:     Responsible  for  improving  the  dissemina- 
tion and  use  of  knowledge  for  solving  educational  problems,  and  for  activi- 
ties to  study,  evaluate,  and  improve  the  capabilities  of  institutions  and 
individuals  to  produce  and  use  knowledge  in  improving  education. 

9.  Basic  Skills  Group:     responsible  for  carrying  out  research  on  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  basic  subjects  (primarily  reading  and  mathematics)  and  on 
the  measurement  oF  student  progress  in  these  areas.     Through  the  application 
oC  research  f ladings  and  new  developments  to  classroom  instruction,  the 
Basic  Skills  Group  expects  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  the  Improvement  of 
education  and  for  equal  educational  opportunity. 

10.     Finance  and  Productivity  Group:     responsible  for  carrying  out  a  program  to 
•improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our  educational  institutions 
through  a  program  of  policy  studies;  research  and  development  in  the  areas 
of:  finance,  management,  organization,  alternative  delivery  systems;  and  the 
application  of  competency  concepts. 
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11.  School  Capacity  for  Problem- Solving  Group:    Responsible  for  identifying  and 
understanding  how  school  systeM  develop  the  capacity  for  problem  solving 
and  for  finding  ways  of  helping  other  schools  to  do  so.    This  Group  will 

(a)  study  the  workings  and  aasess  the  effectiveness  of  selected  organizational 
strategies  in  initiating  and  austaining  school  laproveaents;  (b)  identify  and 
study  policy  and  basic  research  issues  involved  in  the  development  anH  imple** 
mentation  of  such  strategies;  and  (c)  develop  ways  of  utilizing  the  knowledge 
generated  by  the  study  of  policy  and  basic  research  issues  to  help  schools 
and  school  systems  to  employ  various  strategies. 

12.  Education  and  Work  Group:    Responsible  for  carrying  out  a  program  to  improve 
the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  entering  and  progressing  in  careers. 
This  Group  will  develop  and  test  projects  that  increase  understanding  of  the 
issues  and  problems  associated  with  education  and  work;  support  programs 
iihat  will  develop  the  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  successful  entry 
and  progression  ir*  careers;  and  conduct  policy  studies  to  determine  how  to 
ensure  effective  dissemination  and  implementation  of  the  results  of  Education 
and  Work  programs  and  projects,  and  to  determine  directions  for  new  activities. 

13.  Educational  Equity  Group:    Responsible  for  carrying  out  a  program  of  research 
and  development  activities  which  will  assist  schools  in  providing  more 
adequate  education  for  many  students  who  have  been  limited  in  their  choice 

of  educational  programs  because  of  their  home  language,  culture,  ethnicity, 
sex,  or  economic  status. 

The  following  chart  reilects  the  proposed  organii:ation  which  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  has  submitted  to  DHEW  for  approval,  and  which  is  consistent  with 
the  President's  FY  76  budget. 

The  current  on  board  staffing  level  and  average  aalary  is  listed  for  each  major 
organizational  function.    The  average  salary  figure  combines  average  salaries 
for  NIE*s  General  Schedule  employees  as  well  as  employees  appointed  in  the 
Excepted  Service  who  are  not  graded  but  paid  within  one  of  several  salary  ranges. 
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INTEGRATION  OF  WORK  AND  EDUCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  I  note  that  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
mtsecondary  Educatimi  will  devote  particular  attention  to  the 
f^^^'^r-^'^  integration  o7  work  and  education/'  This  is  an  area  where 
the  JNational  Institute  of  Education  is  devoting  some  attention  too 
Are  the  efforts  under  postsecondary  complementary  with  those  of 
JNlili,  or  do  they  work  at  cross-purposes? 

•  Trotter.  The  activities  of  the  fund  program  and  the  Institute 
m  this  area  are  quite  distinct  and  complementary.  The  Institute 
has  stressed  support  for  relatively  comprehensive  demonstration 
models  and  related  pohcy  studies,  while  the  fund  has  provided  erants 
01  limited  size  to  institutions  to  aid  in  the  installation  of  career  options 
and  programs.  The  two  staffs  have,  over  the  .3-year  lifespan  of  both 
agencies,  maintained  contact  to  insure  that  their  efforts  would  not 
be  duphcative. 

THE    COORDINATION    OP    OVERLAPPING    PROGRAMS   WITHIN  THE 
EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Senator  Magnuson.  Would  you  also  provide  for  the  record,  a 
hsting  of  those  programs  under  your  agency  which  overlap  in  one 
respect  or  another,  with  other  programs  within  the  Office  of  Education. 
Can  such  programs  be  consohdated  to  make  them  more  concise  and 
lessen  administrative  costs  and  programmatic  duplication? 

Dr.  Trotter.  My  office  is  attempting  to  coordinate  the  interrelated 
program  and  staff  resources  within  the  Education  Division.  Presently, 
there  are  over  100  separately  authorized  programs,  and  many  of  these 
locus  directly  or  indirectly  on  similar  target  populations.  For  example, 
there  are  44  programs  which  serye  the  educational  needs  of  American 
Indians,  a  dozen  major  elementary  and  secondary  programs  which 
impact  directly  on  children  with  limited  English-speaking  ability, 
and  some  16  pro-ams  which  attempt,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  involve 
handicapped  children.  I  have  developed  two  separate  strategies  for 
reducing  duphcation  of  efforts.  Through  the  means  of  the  department- 
wide  operational  planning  system— OPS— I  am  monitoring  the 
separate  activities  relating  to  bilingual  education  and  program  or 
project  dissemination.  Periodic  management  reviews  of  these  activities 
will  assure  some  degree  of  cooperation  and  coordination.  The  second 
management  strategy  involves  the  establishment  of  ad  hoc  working 
groups,  with  representatives  from  the  appropriate  offices,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  forward  planning  and  policy  documents.  For 
example,  task  force  groups  have  been  established  to  deal  with  such 
crosscutting  concerns  as  school  finance,  compensatory  education, 
and  Indian  education, 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  I  will  submit  a  forward  plan  to  the  Depart- 
ment which  integrates  those  areas  where  program  and  administrative 
costs  and  activities  may  overlap.  Particular  concern  this  year  Will  be 
given  to  the  areas  of  dissemination  of  successful  programs,  bilingual 
and  Indian  education. 

I  shall  emphasize  that  it  is  an  oversimplification  to  assume  that  in- 
P    2^^^^  simply  because  more  than  one  agency  in 

the  Education  Division  is  working  on  a  given  problem.  Nevertheless 
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the  concern  expressed  in  your  question  is  a  very  real  and  serious  matter 
which  will  occupy  a  substantial  amount  of  our  time  during  the  next 
fiscal  year/  - 

A  detailed  listing-^  overlapping  progralns  would  certainly  be  headed 
by  the  activities  I liave  alreadjr  cited.  A  further  list,  not  listed  in  order 
of  priority,  would  include  institutional  assistance,  curriculum  develop- 
ment, support  for  educational  technology  and  media,  educational  and 
manpower  training,  and  research  and  demonstrations  of  effective 
reading  and  career  education  prowams.  The  latter,  a  major  division- 
wide  priority,  relates  to  the  identification  of  newer  methods  and  mate- 
rials for  integrating  the  existing  school  program  with  career  guidance 
and  for  improving  the  transition  between  U)rmal  schooling  and  work 
experiences. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Trotter. 
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Office  of  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  T.  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DUANE  J.  MATTHEIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION 

S.  W.  HERRELL,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  POST- 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

DR.  EDWIN  W.  MARTIN,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

ROBERT  R.  WHEELER,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

DR.  WILLIAM  F.  PIERCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

EDWARD  T.  YORK,  JR.,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR  MANAGE- 
MENT 

DR.  JOHN  W.  WANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  FOR 
PLANNING 

MRS  CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 
EMERSON  ELLIOTT,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  EDUCATION 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Magnuson.  Since  we  have  run  out  of  time,  you  may  vnah 
to  submit  your  statement  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  submit  it,  thank  you. 
Senator  Magnuson.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 
[The  statement  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  effort  to  prepare  a  budget  proposal  for  federal  education  programs 
haa  been  more  difficult  this  year  than  before  because  of  the  economic  circum- 
stances throughout  the  nation,    aiid  the  lack  of  funds  for  Increases  In  priority 
areas  or  for  new  initiatives.    Our  task  has  been  less  one  of  laying  oUt  the 
ambitious  things  „e  would  like  to  do,  and  more  one  of  painfully  selecting 
the  essential  things  which  must  be  done. 

.  I  am  proposing  to  you  a  restrained  1976  budget  for  Office  of  Education 
programs  which  totals  $6.0  billion.    To  respond  to  constraints  in  a  rational 
and  constructive  way  does  not  mean  slicing  everything  by  «ome  constant  per- 
centage.    It  must  rather  involve  a  disciplined  effort  to  focus  our  limited 
resources  on  the  central  educational  needs  of  the  country.    These  problems 
are  the  ones  I  have  cited  before— to  promote  equal  education  opportunity, 
improve  the  quality  and  relevance  of  educational  practice  in  general,  and 
bring  education  into  closer  touch  with  the  world  of  work.    The  programs  that 
relate  to  these  problems  command  our  priority.    Many  others  are  worthy  areas 
of  endeavor,  but  they  are  not  of  the  same  over-riding  national  importance. 
We  have  substantially  reduced  our  request  in  many  areas  which  are  not 
targeted  on  these  priorities  to  meet  over  all' constraints  so  that  cuts  would 
have  to  be  taken  in  priority  areas.  * 

Our  total  request  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  is  $2.7  billion. 
This  is  the  first  year  in  which  our  regular  appropriations  request  for  this 
activity  is  largely  on  an  advance- funded  basis.    We  are  requesting  $2.2  billion 
for  activities  that  will  take  place  during,  the  1976-77  school  year,  as  well 
a^  $.5  billion  for  activities  taking  place  in  1975-76. 

Our  request  for  activities  providing  Education  for  the  Handicanpcd  is 
based  upon  the  need  to  help  the  States  to  increase  capacity  to  serve  the 
handicapped  in  schools.     Th»»  course  wo  have  taken  in  this  budget  is  to  keep 
a  lid  on  the  State  grant  program  for  the  handicapped— the  basic  formula 
program  that  pays  for  services— and  instead  to  put  money  into  teacher 
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training,  research  and  development,  materials  development,  demonstrations  and 
other  programs  that  help  build  the  structure.    We  are  asking  for  a  total 
of  $125  million  for  these  programs  in  1976,  up        $25.4  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1975  appropriation.    At  the  same  time  we  are  requesting  an  advance- 
funded  $50  million  for  the  State  grant  appropriation. 

In  Vocational  Education  the  Administration  will^shjoritly  be  proposing  new 
authorizing  legislation  to  the  Congress.     Our  budget  therefore  is  proposed 
for  later  transmittal,  contingent  upon  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
legislation  will  clarify  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  education  as 
primarily  one  of  capacity  building.    We  will  propose  significant  re-direc- 
tions, but  no  reduction  in  funding.     We  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $160  million 
for  the  discretionary  capacity-building  part  of  the  vocational  education 
appropriation,  and  $363  million  for  the  State  grant  segment. 

Our  request  for  Adult  Education  of  $67.5  million,  which  is  the  amount 
appropriated  last  year,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  hold  harmless  requirements. 

Our  Education  Personnel  request  Is  for  $45.7  million.     This  includes 
$3  million  for  a  new  program  to  improve  Education  Leadership  in  the  schools 
by  providing  inservice  training  of  school  administrators  and  the  fifth  and 
final  year  of  support  for  the  Urban  Rural  program. 

Our  overall  request  for  Postsecondary  Education  is  for  $2  billion.  Here 
also  we  will  be  coming  forward  with  comprehensive  legislative  proposals  this 
session. 

The  request  continues  our  emphasis  on  equalizing  educational  opportunity 
through  comprehensive  student  assistance  programs.     Student  assistance  makes 
up  90  percent  of  the  postsecondary  budget.     We  are  again  requesting  increases 
In  the  Basic  Grant  Program,  to  a  total  of  $1  billion.  We  are  also  asking 
for  a  doubling  in  the  State   'Student  Incentive  Grant  Progra.n.  to  $44  million. 
In  order  to  attract  more  Sta^t^  and  local  money  into  student  aid. 

We  are  requesting  $452  million  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Prosram 
plus  an  additional  $201.8  million  under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  In 
addition  to  these  student  assistance  programs,  we  are  again  requesting 
$/0.3  million  foi  Special  rrograms  for  the  Disadvantaged  and  $110  million  for 
^  the  Developing  Institutions  program. 
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BURDEN  ON  THE  SCHOOLS 


Senator  Magnuson.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  were  once  a  super- 
mtendent  of  schools.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  the  schools  that  the 
Uovernment  and  the  courts  are  applying  new  requirements  and  guide- 
Imes,  while  HEW's  education  budget  goes  down? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  Congress  and  courts  are  applying  new  requirements 
and  guidelmes  which  do  present  additional  costs.  Actions  of  the  courts 
relate  to  equal  rights  for  students  such  as  minority  students  and  stu- 
dents with  bilingual  problems.  The  new  requirements  of  Public  Law 
93-380  are  primarily  matters  of  good  administrative  practice  such 
as  adequate  evaluation  and  competent  planning.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  is  striving  to  keep  regulations  and  guidelines  to  a  minimum 
requH-ed  to  comply  with  the  law. 

administration's  energy  proposal 

^  Senator  Magnuson.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  concern  over  the 
impact  of  the  President's  energy  package  on  the  schools.  Most  of 
them  rely  heavily  on  residual  fuel  for  steam  or  electricity.  Have  you 
looked  mto  this  problem?  Should  the  school  be  exempted  from  new 
pncmg  regulations? 

Dr.  Bell.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  problem,  in  the  sense 
that  schools  and  colleges,  unlike  profitniaking  institutions,  find  it 
dithcult  to  pass  through  the  increased  costs  of  energy.  There  is  no 
special  treatment  in^the  current  proposal  for  residual  oil.  The  only 
recourse,  as  a  practical  matter,  is  to  raise  tuition  on  the  college  level 
or  float  bonds  or  increase  taxes  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level. 

The  adniinistration  is  aware  of  this  difficulty,  of  course.  The  Federal 
Energy  Admmistration  has  been  having  discussions  with  a  number  of 
educational  groups.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  FEA  expects  to 
have  some  new  proposals  within  30  to  60  days  which  would  insiu-e  that 
the  educational  sector  receives  equitable  treatment. 


CONSOLIDATION 


Senator  Magnuson.  Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated  some 
funds  on  a  consolidation  basis.  In  other  words,  some  categorical 
programs  were  merged  with  others— and  the  States  were  allowed  to 
distribute  the  money  as  they  saw  fit.  According  to  a  letter  you  sent 
us,  the  more  populous  States  gained  as  a  result  of  the  consolidation. 
JJo  you  think  some  sort  of  hold-harmless  for  the  other  States  might 
be  an  issue  to  consider? 

Dr.  Bell.  It  is  an  issue  that  should  be  considered.  However,  the 
problem  is  indeed  complex  and  should  be  carefully  analyzed  before 
any  decisions  are  made. 

If  the  formula  for  distributing  the  appropriation  for  the  programs 
included  under  parts  B  and  C  are  not  changed,  16  States  in  fiscal 
year  1976  will  have  relatively  small  amounts  or  no  funds  available 
under  part  C  for  LEA's  for  imiovations,  nutrition  and  health,  and 
dropout  prevention  projects.  The  funds,  which  will  be  available  for 
those  purposes,  will  be  available  from  the  50-percent  funds  earmarked 
for  the  categorical  programs.  In  2  of  the  16  States,  the  sum  of  the  total 
amount  of  their  part  C  allocation— 50  percent— and  their  categorical 
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ESEA  title  V  amount  does  not  equal  the  amount  available  to  the 
State  under  ESEA  title  V  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  when  full  consolidation  takes  place,  14  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  have  less  funds  available  for  LEA 
use  under  part  B  than  was  available  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  the  cor- 
responding categorical  programs.  For  example,  Alaska,  Nevada, 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming  are  down  $116,000,  $113,000,  $138,000,  and 
$142,000,  respectively.  These  losses  are  further  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  $18.8  million  of  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  funds 
formerly  included  under  ESEA  title.  Ill  were  included  in  part  B. 
Thus,  for  example,  Alaska  has  $116,000  fewer  dollars  to  utilize  for 
three  program  purposes  instead  of  two  purposes. 

The  most  critical  problem  is  in  part  C.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  27  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  will  have  less  funds  avail- 
able to  LEA's  than  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Four  of  the  States — Alaska, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming — will  not  have  any  part  C  funds 
available  to  LEA's  after  the  SEA  deducts  its  ESEA  title  V  type  activity 
funds.  In  fact,  these  four  States  do  not  have  part  C  allocations  which 
are  large  enough  to  meet  their  title  V  authorized  amount. 

Senator  Magnuson.  What  sort  of  feedback  have  you  had  from  the 
States? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  less  populous  States  have  been  working  together  to 
develop  a  proposed  solution  and  several  of  the  States  which  gain  funds 
have  worked  with  them.  A  group  of  the  less  populous  States  met  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  on  Februaiy  13  and  14  to  study  the  problem. 
At  this  meeting,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  called  for  no  State  to 
receive  less  than  it  received  for  each  program  in  the  fiscal  year-  ending 
June  30,  1974. 

I  would  like  to  provide  the  resolution  for  the  record. 

[The  resolution  follows:] 

Representatives  of  State  Departments  of  Education  meeting  on  February  13 
and  14,  1975  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  at  the  invitation  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Leonard  J.  De  Layo,  diseussed  at  length  the  problems  which 
will  be  encountered  by  the  small  population  states  in  the  loss  of  federal  funds  as  a 
result  of  an  apparent  oversight  in  the  statutory  language  of  P.L.  93-380  Title  IV 
Part  B  and  C. 

Over  twenty  states  will  suffer  in  funding  in  amounts  ranging  up  to  more  than  a 
half-million  dollars  per  year  in  some  cases.  These  losses  wiU  have  a  negative  effect 
both  on  state  services  and  availability  of  federal  flow  through  funds  for  LEA 
programs. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  group  assembled. 

Whereas  there  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  it  was  Congressional  intent  that 
states  sustain  these  losses,  and  indeed  that  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Congress 
intended  specifically  that  program  consolidation  not  result  in  diminution  of  funds 
available  to  any  state. 

Whereas  no  substantive  change  in  the  language  of  P.L.  93-380  would  be  needed  to 
correct  the  problem,  only  a  technical  amendment. 

Be  it  resolved  that. a  technical  amendment  be  enacted  which  embodies  the  con- 
cept of  a  floor  below  which  fund  availability  to  each  state  would  not  drop  under 
the  eonsolidatioii.  Such  an  amendment  might  be  worded  as  follows. 

Section  402  (a)  (2)  .  .  .  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  state  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  sueh  amount  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  sueh  children  in  all  the  States,  provided  that  each  state  will 
receive  no  less  than  thai  received  for  each  program  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1974. 

As  the  hold  harmless  amendment  urged  above  is  an  immediate  and  short  range 
solution  to  the  inequitable  distribution,  it  is  recommended  that  USOE,  Con- 
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pesgonal  Committee  staffa  and  SEA's,  examine  alternate  distribution  systems 
for  If, It.  9d-380  Title  IV  so  that  equitable  distribution  will  be  assured  in  the 
future. 

As  a  matter  of  proper  procedure,  it  was  agreed  that  the  statements  of  the  group 
assembled  be  transmitted  to  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  bchool  Officers,  encouraging  the  Council  to  secure  the  support  of  its  total 
membership,  and  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  equity  to  unite  in  an  appeal  to  the  ap- 
propnate  Congressional  Committees  to  institute  corrective  legislation.  Concur- 
rently, the  individual  chiefs  are  urged  to  alert  their  own  congressional  delegations 
to  the  natiu-e  and  seriousness  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  reaction  of  the  States  that  gain  funds  to  a  hold- 
'  provision  is  not  known.  Some  States  have  indicated  that 

they  do  not  believe  that  Congress  intended  any  State  to  lose  funds 
under  consolidation  and  that  they  would  be  willing  to  work  for  a 
solution. 

IMPOUNDED  FUNDS 

Senator  Magnuson.  The  fiscal  year  is  nearly  three-quarters  over 
•  and  you  still  have  not  released  the  money  impounded  for  rescission. 
Have  you  got  your  people  ready  to  move  on  this  or  will  we  have 
another  rush  to  spend  on  June  29? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  are  ready  to  move,  and  if  Congress  does  not  enact  a 
rescission  bill  by  March  17,  all  funds  ml]  be  released  then.  We  hope 
and  expect  to  obligate  these  funds  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

For  the  next  few  years,  at  least,  a  major  increase  in  the  Federal 
share  of  education  expenditures  is  unlikely.  Overall  budget  constraints 
will  continue  to  put  limits  on  the  new  educational  programs  that  the 
Government  can  take  on.  The  key  question  will  continue  to  be  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds,  rather  than  the  total  amount.  I  believe 
that  the  current  level  of  funding,  if  distributed  in  a  way  that  matches 
with  the  proper  Federal  role  in  education,  will  enable  us  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

NEW  IMPACT  AID  PROPOSAL 

Senator  Magnuson.  It  seems  a  bit  unusual  to  have  HEW  submit 
new  legislation  for  Impact  Aid  just  8  months  after  the  Congress  enacted 
a  new  law.  What  is  the  rationale  for  ignoring  the  now  law  and  what 
are  you  proposing  instead? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  law  enacted  8  months  ago  substantially  revised 
Public  Law  81-874  authorization  language.  Entitlement  formulas 
and  methods  of  determining  payments  have  been  dramatically  changed. 
As  a  result,  what  was  a  complex  law  has  become  more  complicated  and 
confusing  to  both  applicants  and  administrators. 

Several  changes  that  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  fiscal  year 
1976  result  in  undesirable  complexities  and,  in  some  instances,  reverse 
the  intent  of  providing  basic  educational  support.  These  changes 
include  the  creation  of  several  subcategories  of  '^A''  children;  estab- 
lishment of  new  subcategories  of  ''B''  children  to  provide  varying  local 
contribution  rates  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property  only, 
those  whose  parents  are  employed  in  the  same  county  as  the  school 
district,  those  employed  out  of  the  county  but  in  the  same  IState,  and 
those  in  the  uniformed  services;  addition  of  payments  to  handicapped 
children  of  parents  in  the  uniformed  services  in  both  "A''  and  '^B" 
categories  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  usual  rate  if  a  specific 
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program  for  their  educational  needs  is  being  provided ;  provision  of 
three  payment  tiers  when  appropriations  are  not  suflScient  to  provide 
full  entitlement;  authorization  of  payments  for  low-rent  housing 
children  which  must  be  used  for  progranas  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children 
from  low-income  famDies;  modification  and  extension  of  assistance  for 
decreases  in  Federal  activities;  and  four  hold-harmless  provisions. 

We  anticipate  major  administrative  problems  in  implementing  the 
majority  of  changes.  Further,  we  do  not  believe  that  these  changes 
sufficiently  reform  the  inherent  inequities  in  the  program. 

Instead,  we  are  proposing  new  legislation  which  would  result  in 
computing  entitlements  and  payments  as  they  have  been  in  the  past — 
100  percent  for  heavily  impitutp.d  "A's^',  90  percent  for  other  **A's'',  68 
percent  for  ^^B's"— less  out-of-State  ''B's",  and  100  percent  for  the 
remaining  provisions.  Once  entitlements  are  determined,  we  propose 
that  5  percent  of  a  district's  previous  year's  total  operating  expendi- 
ture be  deducted  to  determine  actual  payment.  Under  this  proposal,  no 
district  will  lose  more  than  5  percent  of  the  previous  year's  total  operat- 
ing expenditure.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  districts  who  would  not 
receive  impact  aid  funds  would  lose  less  than  2  percent. 

We  believe  that  this  proposal  will  result  in  a  far  more  equitable 
distribution  of  impact  aid  funds. 

Nonetheless,  Senator,  you  may  be  certain  that  we  are  not  ignoring 
the  existing  law  which  becomeb  effective  on  July  1,  1975.  Personnel 
within  the  Impact  Aid  Division,  as  well  as  others  Avithin  the  Office  of 
Education,  are  proceeding  with  all  deliberate  speed  in  the  preparation 
of  proposed  rules,  application  forms,  worksheets,  internal  communica- 
tions, modification  of  computer  programs,  and  all  necessary  steps  arc 
being  taken  to  implement  the  law  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

BASIC  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Magnuson.  I  understand  the  Basic  Grant  (BOG's)  pro- 
gram is  carrying  a  surplus  of  over  $100  million.  Doesn't  this  mean  that 
the  students  were  shortchanged?  You  had  a  $50  million  surplus  last 
year.  Why  is  the  situation  getting  worse  instead  of  better? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  As  you  know.  Senator,  this  is  a  fairly  complex  situation 
and  we  would  like  to  provide  a  detailed  answer  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:! 
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EXPLANATION  OF  SURPLUS  IN  THE  BASIC  GRANT  PROGRAM 


The  underutilization  situation  is  a  very  complex  one.     It  may  be 
helpful  to  explain  this  in  terms  of  the  process  of  estimating  expend- 
itures for  the  program,  the  Payment  Schedule,  and  the  reason  we  are 
faced  with  the  current  problem. 

Background 

The  Payment  Schedule  is  a  table  used  by  institutions  to  determine  the 
amount  of  a  student's  award  by  finding  that  student's  eligibility  index 
and  the  cost  of  attendance.     This  table  is  issued  annually  and  reflects 
our  best  estimates  of  the  .vumber  and  types  of  students  who  are  eligible 
for  the  program,  the  enrollment  patterns  of  cuch  students  among  institutions, 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  these  institutions,  and  the  amount  of  funds  avail- 
able during  the  given  year  for  the  Basic  Grant  Program.     In  addition, 
included  in  the  estimates  used  in  the  development  of  the  Payment  Schedule 
is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  eligible  students  who  will  actually  apply 
for  and  be  determined  eligible,  and  request  payment  of  their  Basic  Grant 
awards.     Based  on  these  major  factors,  the  Payment  Schedule  is  issued  and 
used  for  the  duration  of  the  academic  year  and  we  have  an  obligation  to 
honor  the  devcl  4f  awards  indicated  on  the  Schedule.     Once  issued,  the 
Payment  Schedule  should  not  be  changed  since  such  a  change  would  require 
a  recomputation  of  awards  for  every  student  who  has  requested  calculation 
and/or  payment  of  their  Basic  Grant  award  to  that  date.     Last  year  when  the 
Payment  Schedule  was  devised  for  the  current  academic  year,  we  were  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have  experience  data  for  a  full  year  of  operation 
of  the  program  and  the  only  data  base  we  had  was  questionable  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

—  During  the  1973-74  academic  year,  the  student  application  forms 
vare  distributed  quite  late  in  the  year,  and  therefore,  a  number 

of  students  had  already  financed  their  postsecondary  education  using 
financial  aid  from  different  sources  or  had  made  other  decisions 
regarding  their  future  plans,     in  order  for  some  institutions  to 
use  Basic  Grants  in  student  -id  packages,  the  entire  package  would 
have  to  have  been  recalculated  and  funds  shifted  around, 

—  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  distribution  of  applications,  many 
high  schools  were  closed  and  could  not  be  utilized  as  a  distribution 
point  nor  could  high  school  counselors  assist  in  making  students 
aware  of  Basic  Grants  and  encouraging  students  to  apply.  Therefore, 
a  number  of  students  who  normally  could  have  been  reached  through 
the  high  schools  had  already  graduated  and  were  not  aware  of  the 
availability  of  Basic  Grant  assistance.     This  problem  was  particularly 
severe  since  Grant  eligibility  was  restricted,  in  the  first 
yaai,  uu  those  who  were  just  beginning  their  postsecondary  education, 

—  Because  of  the  low  level  of  the  1973  appropriation  for  the  program, 
student  awards  were  quite  small,  ranging  up  to  $452  for  students 
with  maximum  need.    We  assume  that  a  numbar  of  students  did  not 
apply  because  of  these  low  award  levels. 
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—  M*ny  of  the  1973-74  applications  which  were  received  were  from  high 
school  seniors  who  would  not  be  enrolling  until  1974-75.  However, 
since  the  number  of  such  high  school  seniors  was  difficult  to 
estimate,  the  validity  of  the  data  base  for  the  first  year's  oper- 
ation was  again  duspect. 

—  The  program  was  new  and  at  the  same  time  had  limited  acceptance  in 
the  post secondary  community.    We  believe  that,  in  a  number  of  cases » 
limited  effort  was  made  by  institutions  of  postsecondary  education 

to  assist  the  success  of  the  program.    For  example,  a  fairly  substan- 
tial number  of  community  colleges  with  large  enrollments  and  located 
in  lov->income  areas  had  less  than  one  percent  of  their  students 
receiving  Basic  Grants. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  year's  experience  provided  a 
questionable  data  base,  we  felt  that  our  estimates  used  in  the  19/4-75 
Payment  Schedule  seemed  to  be  quite  reasonable  and  even  to  incur  some 
degree  of  risk  of  overexpenditure.    This  assumption  seemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly valid  because  of  the  actions  which  were  taken  by  program  staff 
to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  utilization  during  the  second  year  of  operation, 
inc luding : 

1.  Speedy  publication  of  the  Family 'Contribution  Schedule  for  1974-75. 
In  September,  1973,  we  published  the  1974-75  Family  Contribution  Schedules  ^ 
in  the  Federal  Register,  for  comment.    Once  resolution  was  reached  on  the 
recoinaendations  for  modifying  the  schedules,  we  were  able  to  present  them 

to  the  House  and  Senate  Subcoranittees  well  ahead  of  the  legislatively  pre- 
scribed dates,  and  the  Congress  was  able  to  approve  the  1974-75  Family 
Contribution  Schedules  on  December  20,  1973. 

2.  Simplification  of  Application,  and  Printing  and  Dissemination  of 
Form  and  Related  Materials.    After  eliminating  the  very  complex  "self- 
computation"  worksheet  and  significantly  streamlining  and  simplifying  the 
form  and  instructions,  we  were  able  to  submit  the  materials  to  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  in  January.    By  early  March,  the  printing  contractor 

was  able  to  print  the  applications  and  related  materials  (posters,  fact  sheets, 
brochures,  cover  letters,  and  reorder  cards),  box  them,  and  begin  the  dis- 
tribution to  all  high  schools,  eligible  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education,  and  other  locations  easily  accessible  to  students.    This  dis- 
tribution was  completed  by  the  end  of  March,  assuring  that  these  forms  would 
be  available  to  students  still  in  school. 

3.  Public  Information  Campaign.    In  February,  1974,  a  contract  was 
let  to  design  mechanisms  to  inform  students  about  the  availability  of 
Basic  Grant  assistance.    The  contractor  prepared  five  sixty-second  tele- 
vision spots  and  fifteen,  thirty- second  radio  spots  which  were  distributed 
to  every  radio  and  television  station  in  the  country.    Each  of  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  spots  had  a  different  theme  designed  to  appeal  to  various 
segments  of  the  disadvantaged  target  population.    The  spots  featured  a 
Black  student,  three  female  students,  a  Chicano  family,  a  Puerto  Rican 
classroom,  and  an  animated  version  for  general  use.    The  central  point 

of  each  spot  was  to  make  students  aware  of  how  the  new  Basic  Grant  program 
could  play  a  major  role  in  financing  their  post  high  school  graduation 
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4,    Training  Efforts.    A  second  contract  was  let  to  a  consortium  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  and  the  National  Association 
of  College  and  University  Business  Officers  to  conduct  training  sessions 
between  April  and  June  of  1974  to  reach  secondary  school  counselors  before 
the  schools  closed  for  the  suniner.     The  primaxry  purposes  of  this  effort 
were  to  inform  the  participants  about  the  Basic  Grant  program  and  to  urge  ^ 
them  to  encourage  their  students  to  apply.     In  order  to  assist  in  this 
training  effort,  the  Basic  Grant  Program  prepared  two  docimients,  a  Guide 
to  Basic  Grants  for  the  use  of  secondary  school  counselors  and  a  Basic 
Grant  Handbook  for  postsecondary  school  personnel. 


We  believe  that  these  sessions  were  a  major  factor  in  increasing  the 
acceptance  of  the  program  and,  in  fact,  resulted  in  considerable  support 
of  Basic  Grants  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levels.    For  these 
reasons  we  are  conducting  improved  training  programs  on  a  similar  scale 
this  Spring. 

5.     Modification  of  Basic  Grant  Application  Form  to  Assist  Financial 
Aid  Officers.  One  of  the  major  problems  we  experienced  during  1973-74  was 
the  inability  of  institutions  to  determine  the  application  status  of 
students  enrolled  in  their  schools.     Similarly,  many  States  expressed 
concern  about  their  inability  to  "package"  State  aid  with  Basic  Grant 
assistance.    As  a  result  of  these  concerns,  we  modified  the  Basic  Grant 
application  form  to  include  an  item  asking  students  to  list  the  name  of 
the  school  in  which  they  are  planning  to  enroll  if  they  have  made  that 
decision.    Based  on  that  information  we  prepared  an  applicant  roster 
which  lists,  by  institution,  the  name  and  address  of  each  applicant  who 
indicated  that  school  on  the  application  form  and  the  status  of  each  of 
these  applications  (eligible,  not  eligible,  or  rejected  for  insufficient 
information).     Similarly,  an  applicant  roster,  based  on  the  student's 
permanent  address,  is  prepared  by  State  and  distributed  to  State  Scholar- 
ship Agencies. 

These  rosters,  which  are  distributed  monthly,  rrovide  both  institu- 
tional financial  aid  officers  and  State  financial  aid  agencies  with 
information  on  students  who  applied  for  Basic  Grant  assistance  so  that 
Basic  Grants  can  be  effectively  coordinated  with  other  forms  of  aid. 

In  addition,  the  institutional  roster  is  being  used  by  financial 
aid  officers  to  ensure  that  all  students  who  apply  for  other  forms  of 
assistance  have  also  applied  for  Basic  Grants.     The  financial  aid  officer 
can  also  use  his  list  to  identify  those  students  who  did  not  provide 
sufficient  information  on  their    Basic  Grant  applications,   aid  assist 
them  in  completing  their  forms.     The  applicant  roster  issued  in  December 
was  a  cumulative  one  which  listed  the  most  recent  record  of  each  student. 
For  the  1975-76  academic  year,  the  institutional  roster  will  include  the 
applicant's  eligibility  index  and  will  be  cumulative  each  month.     In  this 
way  we  will  provide  further  assistance  to  schools  in  the  effective  packag- 
ing of  limited  financial  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  all  of  our  efforts  it  seems  that  we  will 
again  have  a  problem  of  unexpended  funds.     If  we  were  to  use  the  same 
data  source  we  used  last  year,  the  application  flow,  it  appears  that  vxe 
would  not  have  a  significant  underutilization  problem.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  application  flow  to  date  seems  to  be  approximately  the  level 
estimated  when  we  devised  last  year's  Payment  Schedule,  and  the  level 
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needed  to  expend  the  funds  available  for  1974-75.    We  expect  to  receive 
about  1.4  million  applications  before  the  March  15  closing  date  and  the 
eligibility  rate,  at  about  50  percent,  is  what  we  had  anticipated.  In 
addition,  the  average  family  contribution,  based  on  the  applications, 
would  result  in  an  average  award  of  $750,  resulting  in  a  total  expendit- 
ure of  $525  million. 

However,  this  year  we  have  a  second  major  indicator  of  the  amount 
that  the  program  may  be  able  to  expend  during  the  current  year,  the  data 
provided  by  participating  institutions  on  their  first  Progress  Report. 
The  institutions  report  the  amount  of  funds  expended  as  of  October  31  and 
estimate  the  amount  of  additional  funds  needed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Basic  Grant  funds  through  the  balance  of  the  academic  year.     Based  on  the 
information  provided  on  the  October  1974-75  Progress  Report,  it  appears 
that  the  Basic  Grant  Program  will  expend  approximately  $400  million  for 
academic  year  1974-75. 

There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  factors  which  account  for  the  differences 
between  the  data  collected  through  the  application  processing  mechanism  and 
that  of  the  institutional  reporting  system.    For  example,  using  a  telephone 
survey  of  a  small  number  of  schools,  we  have  determined  that  many  students 
who  were  eligible  are  enrolled  in  postsecondary  schools  on  less  than  a  full- 
time  basis.    Therefore,  these  students  appear  as  eligibles  based  on  the 
application  processing  data  but  do  not  appear  as  recipients  in  the  institu- 
tion's reports.    In  addition,  it  appears  that  many  high  school  counselors 
distributed  these  applications  to  all  of  the  seniors  in  their  schools  who 
might  be  eligible  regardless  of  the  students*  plans  for  postsecondary  educa- 
tion.   Therefore,  we  believe  that  a  significant  number  of  persons  submitted 
applications  and  were  found  eligible  even  though  these  students  did  not  plan 
to  pursue  postsecondary  education.    As  a  result,  the  number  of  eligible 
applicants  is  not  an  accurate  guide  in  terms  of  numbers  of  actual  partici- 
pants , 

Another  major  factor  is  that  ba^  d  on  data  obtained  from  the 
application  processing  system,  the  a-ierage  award  should  be  about  $750, 
However,  the  average  award  as  reported  on  the  institutional  progress 
report  appears  to  be  around  $675,    The  reason  for  this,  we  think,  is 
that  many  non- traditional  institutions  (especially  proprietary  schools) 
have  academic  programs  which  are  less  than  a  full  academic  year  in 
length.     Program  regulations  require  in  those  instances  that  student 
awards  be  reduced  to  take  this  fact  into  account.    As  a  result,  average 
awards  in  those  institutions  are  below  the  levels  expected,  causing  a 
reduction  from  our  estimated  level  of  expenditures.     Similarly,  students 
enrolled  for  only  a  portion  of  an  academic  year  (for  instance,  one 
semester),  must  also  have  their  needs  reduced  with  the  same  impact  on  our 
estimates  of  expenditures. 

While  this  reduction  is  considerably  larger  than  we  expected  at  the 
time  that  the  1974-75  Payment  Schedule  was  finalized,  it  appears  to  be 
consistent  with  newly  available  data  from  the  1973-74  academic  year, 
which  indicate  that  student  awards  were  reduced  to  account  for  this 
reduced  period  of  enrollment. 

Finally,  since  students  can  apply  for  Basic  Grants  during  most  of 
the  academic  year,  many  students  who  applied  late  for  Basic  Grants  may 
have  already  had  student  aid  packages  which  would  have  to  be  adjusted 
later  in  the  academic  year.    As  a  result  some  schools  may  not  actively 
encourage  students  to  utilize  the  program  in  order  to  minimize  making 
these  adjustments  or  to  avoid  possible  overaward  situations. 
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Another  serious  problem  is  a  result  of  the  funding  limitations, 
which  required  that  the  program  limit  student  eligibility  to  students 
who  enrolled  in  postsecondary  school  after  April  1,  1973.  Although 
solid  data  are  not  available,  there  are  indications  that  a  large  number 
of  students  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  are  restricted  from  par- 
ticipating as  a  result  of  this  cut-off  date.     This,  of  course,  would 
reduce  the  number  of  participants  in  the  program  as  well  as  reduce  ex- 
penditure levels.    However,  since  hard  data  are  not  available,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  account  for  these  students  in  our  estimation 
system. 

Anecdotal  information  obtained  from  our  sample  survey  of  schools 
indicates  that  a  relatively  significant  number  of  low- income  students 
are  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education  and  receive  no  assistance  from 
any  source.    It  appears  that  many  of  these  students  are  living  at  home 
and  attending  low-cost  schools.      As  a  result,  these  students  do  not 
perceive  that  they  have  any  recognized  need.     Therefore,  the  financial 
aid  office  never  has  contact  with  these  students  and  cannot  inform  them 
about  Basic  Grants.     This  number,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  estimate 
but  it  would  certainly  be  a  factor  in  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates  of 
program  participation  since  these  students  are  also  included  in  our  total 
eligible  population. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  degree  of  effect  of  any  of 
the  above  factors  on  the  likely  underexpenditures  of  1974-75  funds,  we 
believe  each  of  them  has  contributed  to  this  condition.     Let  me  repeat 
that  the  program  staff  during  the  first  two  years  of  operation    did  not 
have  sufficient  program  data  and  experience  to  take  many  of  these  factors 
into  account,  and  that  the  statistical  data  base  used  to  develop  estimates 
is  only  part  of  the  total  effort.*'  The  process  is  further  complicated 
because  we  are  required  to  project  behavior  patterns  of  students,  parents, 
and  institutions  in  light  of  changing  economic  circumstances.  Therefore, 
the  Basic  Grant  staff  has  been  unable  to  match  projections  of  expen- 
ditures to  appropriations.    However,  as  experience  is  gained  by  the 
program  staff,  these  facts  can  be  more  easily  assessed  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  funding  estimation  procedures  will  be  significantly  improved. 
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ETHNIC  HERITAGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  Have  you  gotten  any  feedback  from  the  field  on 
the  ethnic  heritage  program? 

Mr.  Herrell.  As  you  know,  42  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1974 
with  an  appropriation  of  $2,375,000  under  title  IX,  ESEA  are  cur- 
rently underway  in  27  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  recent 
months,  members  of  the  OE  staff  have  made  site  visits  to  about  a 
dozen  projects  and  report  that  most  are  well  underway.  We  have 
noted  that  the  requirements  of  the  Act  prior  to  its  amendment  in 
Public  Law  93-380,  placed  heavy  demands  on  grantees,  and  they 
will  be  hard-pressed  to  complete  all  of  their  projected  activities  by 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  We  expect  that  the  fiscal  year  1975  pro- 
gram, based  upon  the  amended  legislation,  will  be  both  more  reahstic 
and  more  successful  in  accomplishmg  its  objectives. 

Many  of  the  project  directors  report  an  enthusiastic  response  to 
the  program  from^  ethnic  groups  across  the  country.  Local  and  national 
ethnic  organizations  have  provided  invaluable  resources  in  the 
development  of  ethnic  studies  projects,  as  members  of  advisory 
councils,  project  staff,  and  in  less  formal  ways.  They  have  suggested 
appropriate  topics  for  curriculum  development:  have  evaluated 
preliminary  materials  for  accuracy  and  objectivity ;  have  recommended 
existing  resources  on  ethnic  studies;  have  donated  memoirs,  photo- 
graphs, letters,  and  other  materials;  disseminated  information  on 
the  projects  through  theu'  newsletters;  and,  in  some  cases,  even  offered 
financial  assistance.  While  collaboration  between  established  educa- 
tional institutions  and  grassroots  organizations  is  difficult  to  achieve, 
we  are  hopeful  that  many  of  the  ethnic  heritage  studies  projects  are 
developing  in  response  to  and  in  conjunction  with  genuine  community 
needs.  We  are  also  gratified  to  hear  that  a  number  of  the  projects — 
both  multiethnic  and  single  ethnic — are  developing  among  ethnic 
groups  a  new  consciousness  of  their  common  concerns  and  problems. 

Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  How  many  projects  could  be  supported  with  the 
$1.8  million  we  provided  in  December? 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  anticipate  that  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation 
will  fund  appro.ximately  32  grants. 

STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

vSenator  Brooke.  Your  1976  request  is  about  $10  million  under 
your  1975  request,  putting  it  at  the  level  of  the  1975  appropriation. 
Wliy  are  you  only  holding  the  line  on  this  program?  Isn't  there  a  need 
for  a  $120  million  level? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  request  remains  at  $110  million  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  basic  program  it  is  anticipated  that  fewer  institutions  will  be 
funded.  Hopefully,  a  number  of  those  currently  funded  will  move  from 
the  basic  to  the  advanced  program  and  thus  open  the  way  for  new 
developing  institutions.  Second,  the  advanced  program  requirements 
are  very  stringent.  Each  year  all  of  the  grantees  are  new,  and  only  a 
limited  number  of  institutions  qualify.  The  AIDP  colleges  are  funded 
on  a  multiyear  basis.  They  receive  one  large  grant  in  a  particular 
fiscal  year  but  are  actually  authorized  to  spend  their  funds  over  a  3- 
to  5-year  period. 

There  are  three  considerations  which  must  be  given  to  title  III 
funding  for  the  benefit  of  minority  groups.  In  the  first  place,  there 
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are  in  excess  of  100  predominantly  black  colleges  enrolling  black 
students.  Title  III  is  an  institutional  support  program  under  which 
most  of  the  black  colleges  qualify  as  developing.  There  are  few  insti- 
tutions identified  with  other  minorities.  These  are  mostly  new  schools 
who  gradually  qualifying  under  the  waivers  for  Native  Americans 
and  bpamsh-sumamed  Americans.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  question  of 
fundmg  special  programs  for  other  minorities  which  are  identifiable 
m  the  apphcations  of  other  developing  institutions  qualifying  for  a 
grant  and  servmg  large  numbers  of  minorities. 

Senator  Brooke.  Last  vear  our  committee  expressed  concern  about 
whether  effective  use  of  thse  funds  is  being  made  or  whether  they  are 
being  fairly  distnbuted  among  minority  groups.  Is  this  really  the 
problem— or  is  it  related  to  the  way  minority  schools  have  evolved 
m  this  country? 

Dr.  Bell.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  fundifie 
minority  groups  m  the  last  3  years.  I  would  like  to  insert  supporting 
information  for  the  record,  if  I  may. 

[The  information  follows:] 

TITLE  III.  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS,  NUMBER  OF  GRANTS  AND  AMOUNTS  GIVEN  TO  BLACKS 
AND  OTHER  MINORITIES,  FUNDS  AWARDED— FISCAL  YEARS  1971-74 


Number  of  Amount 
srants  funded 


To  predomintntly  black  institutions: 

1971  basic  program   q.,  q«c 

1972  basic  program     S  'qn'?qi'?nn 

1973  basic  program     S  ?n'??J'q5S 

1973  advanced  program     ?5           3  320 

1974  basic  program   I?           ^3. 380. 000 

^    1974  advanctd  program     ?i           29  075'Mn 

To  support  programs  for  Spanish.speaking:                   t  ^3,u/d,uuu 

1971  basic  program   i  cn'nnn 

1972  basic  program     JJ  ?'sifi'SSn 

1973  basic  program                                    II  H; \l  l  ^  ggg 

1973  advanced  program     i'  S^n'  nnn 

1974  basic  program     26            3' 81?' Son 

1974  advanctd  program     i'  HXS 

To  support  programs  for  Amtrican  Indians: 

1971  basic  program   m              n^o  nnn 

1972  basic  program.  i:.:::::::::: i5  1 970' ooS 

1973  basic  program  ^,    ig  q'lRfi'nnn 

1973  advanced  program  i:    " '  7Ql'  375 

1974  basic  program     ?•            q  Kifnnn 

1974  advanbed  program   o       :^ . 


TITLE  Ml,  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  FUNDING  ESTIMATES  FOR  MINORITIES 


Amount  Perctnt 


Basic  institutional  dtvtlopmtnt  program: 

Black  minoritlts   |26. 365. 000              50. 7 

Spanish  sptaklng   '  /  qoo'  nm              q  i 

Nativt  Amtricans  ""i::::::: 3  950'000  7  6 

Advanctd  Institutional  dtvelopment  program :                           -          -  »  t 

Black  minoritias  __   1 4  goo,  000 

Spanish  sptaklng   1  7  500  000 

Nativt  Amtricans  '  ' 

1  Ntw  (rants  only,  not  for  suppitmentary  grants. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Magnuson.  We  will  recess  until  10  o'clock  tommorow 
morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:05  p.m.,  Wednesday,  March  12,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  13.] 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


TUESDAY,  MABCH  18,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 

Education,  AND  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies, 

Washington  J  D.O. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.  in  room  S~-128,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montoya  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Montoya. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Emergency  School  Aid 
School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
statement  of  bobebt  b.  wheeleb,  acting  deputy  commis- 

SIONEB  FOB  school  SYSTEMS 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DB.  TEBBEL  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION 

DB.  DUANE  J.  MATHEIS,  EXECUTIVE  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB 

DB.  HEBMAN  B.  GOLDBEBG,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB  FOB 

school  systems,  equal  educational  OPPOBTUNITY  PBO- 

GBAMS 

WILLIAM  STOBMEB,  ACTING  DIBECTOB,  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL 
ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDEBALLY  AFFECTED  ABEAS 

DB.  JOHN  H.  BODBIQUEZ,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  COM- 
PENSATOBY  EDUCATIONAL  PBOGBAMS 

THOMAS  J.  BUBNS,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB  FOB 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  PBOGBAMS 

DB.  BUTH  L.  HOLLOWAY,  DIBECTOB,  BIGHT  TO  BEAD  PBOGBAM 

MBS.  GENEVIEVE  0.  DANE,  CHIEF,  PBOGBAM  OPEBATIONS 
BBANCH,  DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION  FOB  THE  DISADVAN- 
TAGED 

DB.  JOHN  C.  MOLINA,  DIBECTOB,  DIVISION  OF  BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION 

DB.  GEOBGE  B.  BHODES,  JB.,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  ASSOCIATE 
COMMISSIONEB  FOB  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPOBTUNITY  PBOGBAMS 

WILLIAM  DINGELDEIN,  DIBECTOB,  OFFICE  OF  DEPUTY  COMP- 
TBOLLEB 

MBS.  COBA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  .BUDGET  OFFICEB 
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BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Senator  Montoya,  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

Today  we  will  be  bearing  testimony  on  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs.  Specifically,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  the 
budget  requests  for  three  accounts — ^Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  $2.2  billion;  Impact  Area  Aid,  $56  million;  and  Emergency 
School  Aid,  $1 02  million. 

In  an  effort  to  enact  early  appropriations  for  education  we  will  try 
to_  streamline  this  hearing  process.  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner, is  here,  and  will  you  please  introduce  your  associates  and 
then  proceed  with  your  summary  statement. 

PREPARED  STATEMENTS 

We  will  insert  the  formal  statements  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
[The  statements  follow:] 


4|3 
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Statomknt  of  Mr.  Wiij-^^li^r 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  appropriation  request  of 
$2,203,388,000  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  This  request 
includes  $1,900,000,000  to  further  our  equal  education  opportunity  goal 
and  over  $120,000,000  in  efforts  to  build  the  capacity  of  the  States  and 
local  education  agencies  to  offer  effective  educational  programs. 

Of  the  total  requested  $2,072,888,000  is  advance  fundmg  for  fiscal 
year  1977,  the  same  level  as  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975  for  1976. 
The  balance  of  the  request— $130,500,000  is  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  $2,072,888,000  i-equested  for  advance  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1977  will  provide  support  for  grants  for  the  disadvantaged  authorized 
by  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Eduaction  Act,  as  amended 
and  for  Support  and  Innovation  authorized  under  title  IV — part  C 
of  Public  I^w  93-380. 

The  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  of  $130,500,000  will  provide  support 
for  four  activities — the  bilingual  education  program  authorized  by 
title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  right  to 
read  program  authorized  by  title  VTI  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  the  Follow  Through  progarm  authorized  by  the  Head  Start-Fol- 
low Through  Act  and  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  authorized 
by  part,  IV,  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934. 

No  funds  are  being  requested  for  Environmental  Education  in 
1976  since  the  goal  of  this  program  was  to  stimulate  non-Federal  efforts 
rather  than  directly  provide  services.  Now  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  should  assume  a  greater  share  of  i-esponsibility  for  these 
programs. 

DISADVANTAGED  GRANTS  AND  RELATED  STUDIES 

The  1975  appropriation  of  $1.9  billion  for  title  I  for  school  year 
1975-76,  placed  this  program  on  an  advance  funded  basis  for  the  first 
time.  The  1976  request  of  $1.9  billion  would  fund  school  year  197^-77. 

This  level  of  funding  in  1977  will  provide  compensatory  educational 
services  to  over  5.6  million  children  in  local  school  districts,  incliiding 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  and  over  900,000  children  m  State 
agency  schools.  .       ...       , .  , 

Under  part  A,  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  will  continue  to 
be  spent  for  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
public  and  nonpublic  school  children  liviiig  in  low-income  areas,  in- 
stitutionalized and  delinquent  children  suppuiLed  by  LEA  s  and  In- 
dian children  in  Bureau  of  Indian  \ffairs  schools.  The  funds  will  be 
concentrated  upon  schools  most  heavily  impacted  with  children  from 
low-income  families.  Support  will  also  be  pi-ovided  throngh  btate- 
administered  programs  for  migrant,  neglected  and  delinquent  and 
handicapped  children. 

Pait  B  provides  special  incentive  grants  to  those  btates  whose  ettort 
index— a  figure  developed  by  dividing  expenditures  for  education  by 
total  personal  income— is  greater  than  the  national  effort  index,  i  he 
States  make  these  funds  available  for  innovative  projects  to  those 
local  school  districts  with  above-average  effort  indexes  which  have  the 
great4?st  need  for  assistance.  No  State  is  entitled  to  more  than  15  per- 

Q  49V.: 
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cent  of  the  total  amount  available  for  this  part.  An  amount  of  $33 
million  is  rec^uested  for  this  purpose. 

As  authorized  by  section  151  of  Public  Law  93-380,  0.5  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  title  I,  an  estimated  $9.5  million  will  be 
used  for  evaluation  of  the  program  and  other  studies.  An  amount  of 
$5  million  of  these  funds  as  specified  under  the  law  will  be  transferred 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

SUPPORT  AND  INNOVATION 

The  amount  of  $172,888,000  is  requested  on  an  advance  funding 
basis  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  support  and  innovation  programs  for 
school  year  1976-77.  This  is  the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated 
ni  1975  to  fund  school  year  1975-76.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which 
all  of  the  funds  will  be  available  for  the  consolidated  purposes  of  the 
act.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture according  to  the  State's  annual  program  plan  in  accordance  with 
Stute  priorities.  This  plan  will  provide  an  opportunity  whereby  a 
State  can  shift  the  emphasis  on  the  programs  it  operates  according  to 
its  own  needs  assessment. 

States  will  continue  to  support  programs  to  strengthen  State  de- 
partments of  education,  local  projects  for  supplementary  educational 
services,  demonstration  projects  to  improve  nutrition  and  health  serv- 
ices, and  projects  designed  to  reduce  the  number  of  children  from  low- 
income  families  who  fail  to  complete  secondary  school.  The  level  of 
suppoit  for  each  of  these  activities  within  this  program  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  State.  As  required  by  Public  Law  93-380  15  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  will  be  used  for  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  Also,  as  i*equired,  equitable  opportunities  will  be  provided 
for  children  in  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

niLTXGUAri  KDUCATIOK 

The  $70  million  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  the  same  as  the 
revised  1975  lequest.  With  tliose  funds  we  will  continue  to  focus  on  the 
cainicity-huilding  role  of  the  Federal  Grovernment  in  bilingual  edu- 
cation which  was  initiated  in  1975  in  response  to  the  1974  Supreme 
Court  decision  on  Lau  v.  Nioliols.  Tliat  decision  affirmed  the  respon- 
sibility of  local  educational  agencies  to  develop  appropriate  programs 
to  ensure  equal  educational  opportunity  foi*  students  of  limited  or 
non-English-speaking  ability. 

Of  the  total  requested,  $46.9  million  will  be  used  to  support  approxi- 
mately 289  classroom  demonstration  projects,  including  up  to  40  new 
demonstrations,  providing  bilingual  education  instruction  in  42  lan- 
guages including  23  native-American  languages.  As  required  by  law, 
an  amount  of  $16  million  or  nearly  23  percent  of  the  request  will  be 
tar^reted  on  teacher-training  components  to  increase  the  number  of 
trained  bilingual  educational  personnel  directly  involved  with  teach- 
ing children  at  the  local  level.  In  addition,  $7  million  of  the  amount 
requested  will  be  used  for  materials  development,  assessment  and  dis- 
seniination  activities  and  $100,000  for  support  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Advisory  Council. 

Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  forward  fund  projects 
to  be  carriedf  out  during  school  year  1967-77. 
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RIOIIT-TO-READ 

For  the  Right-to-Koad  program,  we  aiT  requesting  an  amount  of 
$12  million  in  order  to  help  eliminate  functional  illiteracy  by  provid- 
ing facilitative  services  and  resources  to  stimulate  educational  institr- 
tioiis,  governmeutal  agencies,  and  private  organizations  to  improve 
and  expand  their  activities  related  to  readhig.  In  fiscal  year  1975  the 
Right-to-Read  progiiim  is  authorized  under  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act.  Begiiming  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  program  is  authorized  by  title 
VTI  of  the  Education  ximendments  of  1974,  which  provides  for  a 
national  reading  improvement  progi'am.  ...  ,  , 

Tlie  budget  request  will  provide  support  for  activities  to  strengthen 
reading  insti-uction  programs  and  language  arts  programs  for  ele- 
mentary and  preschool  children;  determine  the  effectiveness  of  inten- 
sive instruction  by  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers;  and  fur- 
nish reading  assistance  and  instruction  to  out-of-school  youth  and 
adults  in  community-based  reading  academies. 


FOLI.OW  THROUGH 


Follow  Through  is  an  experimental  progi'am  designed  to  develop 
and  test  effective  ways  of  educating  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
early  primary  grades  (K-3).  Twenty-two  educational  institutions  de- 
veloping different  approaches  and  169  projects  testing  these  ap- 
proaches comprise  this  experiment  together  with  evaluations  of  those 
approaches.  *  .  •   n  i 

A  total  of  $41.5  million  is  being  requested  for  this  program  in  hscal 
year  1976,  of  whicli  $9,792,000  will  suppoit  activities  in  school  year 
1975~>76  and  $iU,708,000  will  forward  fund  activities  m  school  year 
1976-77.  This  request  is  $5.5  million  less  than  the  revised  reqviest  of 
$47  million  for  fiscal  vear  1975  and  reflects  the  planned  phaseout 
whereby  school  year  197(>-77  will  l)e  the  2d  year  of  the  scheduled  3- 
vear  program  phaseout.  Gi'ades  1-3  will  receive  Fedei*al  support  tor 
school  year  1975-76.  and  grades  2-8  will  receive  Federal  support  lor 
school  yeai'  1976-77.  Tn  accordance  with  phaseout,  I'eductions  will  Ix'. 
made  in  most  program  components  with  the  exception  of  costs  for 
evaluation  in  the  next-to-last  year  of  pi'ogi'am  opei'ation.  Support  for 
that  part  of  the  program  will  be  increased  in  order  to  complete  the 
national  longitudinal  evaluation  and  to  cQuduct  a  cost  study  and  4th 
grade  foUowup  evaluation  to  assess  effectiveness  of  the  various  models. 

KDt'C'A'riONAI.   nnOADCASTINO  FACILITIKS 

The  educational  broadcasting  facilities  activity  is  de.sifrncd  to  im- 
pi'ove  and  extend  the  delivery  of  educational  programs  through  the 
use  of  technology-based  systenis.  .  .     •    n  i 

An  amount  of  $7  million  is  requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year 
1976  the  sanie  amount  as  the  1975  revised  I'equest.  New  legislation  is 
p!-0])Osed  to  extend  the  program  for  5  years. 

The  funds  I'equested  will  assist  in  the  impi'ovement  and  expansion 
of  10  educational  television  stations  and  7  radio  stations.  Support,  will 
also  be  given  to  help  activate  3  new  educational  television  noncom- 
mercial stations  and  6  new  noncommercial  radio  stations.  This  will 
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provide  educational  television  coverage  to  about  81  percent  of  the 
population  and  educational  radio  coverage  to  nearly  68  percent. 
My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 


Statement  of  Dr.  (JoLniiKRCi 

Mr.  Chairman  and  m^embers  of  the  committee,  we  are  pleased  to 
appear  befoi'e  your  committee  today  to  testify  on  the  emergency  school 
aid  account.  This  account  consists  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
and  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

^^Jhe  iiPP''^P^'i^ti«i^  request  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  totals 
$75  million  for  fiscal  year  1976.  As  this  is  k  forward  funded  program, 
we  are  speabng  of  projects  that  will  start.^July  1,  1976,  witli  the 
exception  of  those  projects  in  districtsaindefi^'eliifergency  court  order 
for  which  fiscal  year  1976  grants  will  be  made  during  1975-76  This 
request  is  at  the  same  level  of  Federal  desegregation  assistance  in- 
cluded in  the  supplemental  request  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  is  based  on 
the  decreased  level  of  desegregation  activity 'being  initiated  across  the 
iNation.  ihis  decreased  level  is  seen  in  marked  contrast  to  the  level  of 
previous  years,  which  directly  resulted  fi'om  the  numerous  court  de- 
segregation oitlers  of  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  detailed  estimates  of  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts and  students  that  will  be  affected  by  desegregation  orders  in  the 
future.  This  is  particularly  true  when  voluntary  desegregation  activ- 
ity has  to  be  determined  along  with  that  which' might  be  required  by 
htate  and  Federal  courts  and  agencies.  HoAvever,  the  present  level  of 
desegregation  activity  is  expected  to  remain  at  a  fairly  low  level  rehi- 
tive  to  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's. 

In  view  of  this  current  pattern  of  desegregation  activity,  and  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  predict  where  major  desegrecra- 
tion  activity  will  occur,  it  is  proposed  that  in  1976  the  approach*"to 
desegregation  assistance  be  the  same  as  that  proposed  for  1975  This 
approach  will  concentrate  program  funds  directly  on  those  districts 
and  supporting  nonprofit  organizations  with  the  greatest  desegrega- 
tion needs  to  insure  that  these  districts  will  receive  the  assistance  thev 
remiire,  ^ 

To  accomplish  this,  the  $75  million  would  be  targeted  directly  to  the 
ai^as  of  greatest  desegregation  need  through  a  project  grant  ap- 
proach. With  the  $75  million  requested,  it  is  expected  thatt  total  of 
242  awards  will  be  made  for  basic  and  pilot  program  grants  to  local 
educationa  agencies,  for  public  and  private  nonprofit  organization 
grants,  a  i  for  special  programs  and  projects  and  evaluation  grants 
and  contracts.  ^ 

,  For  title  ly  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  a  total  of  $26,700,00 
IS  requested  m  19^6  Capacity  building  at  the  State  and  local  levels 
will  be  strongly  emphasized  by  these  programs  in  1976,  to  insure  ade- 
quate response  to  education  problems  occasioned  by  (1)  deseorreo^a- 
ti9n;  (2)  unequal  access  to  education  of  those  national  Origin 
minority  children  who  are  not  fluent  in  the  English  language;  and 
ill  ^^i^j7™«^tion  Of  the  total  appropriation  request  of  $26,700,- 
000,  $5  million  will  be  used  for  the  support  of  training  and  ad- 
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visory  services  for  bilin«?ual  education  at  nine  bilingual  general  assist- 
ance centers  and  through  State  education  agency  grants  in  about  14 
States.  Ten  training  institutes  will  be  funded  to  provide  training  serv- 
ices for  school  pei-sonnel  in  dealing  with  pmblems  of  sex  discrimina- 
tion. A  total  of  221  training  and  technical  assist anco  grant  and  con- 
tract awards  are  expected  to  be  made,  of  which  about  88  are  expected 
to  be  new  awards. 

The  entire  Emergency  School  Aid  appropriation,  therefoi'e,  is  ex- 
pected to  support  a  total  of  46rJ  emergency  school  aid,  training,  and 
advisoiy  services  grant  and  contract  awards  in  1976  for  a  total  of 
$101,700,000.  Together,  these  programs  will  serve  approximately 
13,085,000  students  and  train  about  427,400  school  personnel. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Wheeler 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  the  School  Assistance 
in  Federally  Affected  Areas  appropriation.  This  appropriation  in- 
cludes Public  Imw  874,  maintenance  and  operations,  and  Fublic  Law 
815,  construction.  At  this  time,  we  are  requesting  $56  million  to  be 
appropriated  in  1976.  We  are  also  requesting  $5  million  for  the  interim 
period  July  1  through  September  30,  1976.  A  supplemental  request 
of  $210  million  will  be  transmitted  at  a  later  date,  pending  the  enact- 
ment of  proposed  legislation. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  0PERATI0IT8 

The  amount  of  $46  million  is  requested  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
tions. This  amount  will  be  sufficient  to  fund  entitlements  under  section 
6.  Entitlements  under  section  6  provide  the  full  cost  of  educating  chil- 
dren who  I'eside  on  Federal  property  in  States  where,  due  to  State 
law  or  foi'  other  reasons,  local  school  districts  are  unable  to  provide 
suitable  free  public  education  for  such  child T*en.  Federal  support  for 
schools  operated  under  section  6  cannot  be  teiTninated  until  the  Com- 
missioiuM*  of  Education  and  the  Seci^etary  of  the  Federal  department 
concerned  jointly  det^j'inine,  after  consulting  with  the  appropriate 
State  education  aj^ency,  that  a  local  agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable 
f  i*ec  public  education  for  the  children  attending  such  scliools.  There  are 
section  6  schools  in  operation  in  Quantico,  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force 
Ra.se,  Foii:  Benning,  and  at  West  Point,  to  name  a  few.  In  all,  such 
projects  number  27,  are  Imvated  in  12  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  edu- 
cate approximately  42,000  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren. 

The  amount  of  $5,000,000  is  requested  for  section  6  for  the  interim 
period.  The^e  funds  will  provide  support  for  2  months  of  summer 
school,  July  and  August  of  the  1975-76  school  year,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  school  in  September,  the  fii*st  month  of  the  1976-77  school  year. 

We  are  not  at  this  time  ^^equesting  funds  for  the  other  sections  of 
the  program  which  were  subsUintially  altered  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974.  In  addition  to  many  changed  authorization 
levels.  Public  Law  93-380  establishes  a  complex  three-tier  funding 
formula  and  even  nioiti  complex  hold-harmless  provisions  that  would 
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cause  any  reductions  in  payments  to  individual  school  districts  to  take 
place  gradually  over  a  period  of  yeai-s. 

We  believe  current  impact  aid  payments  result  in  unjustified  pay- 
ments to  many  local  school  districts,  and  thus  constitute  an  inequitable 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Facing  this  kind  of  inequity  in  a  program  which 
has  continued  to  grow  in  appropriations,  tlie  administration  proposes 
to  simplify  impact  aid  and  focus  its  benefits  on  only  districts  which 
can  truly  be  said  to  suffer  a  Federal  impact.  Entitlements  imder  our 
proposal  will  be  computed  at  the  same  levels  that  appropriations  in 
recent  yeare  have  provided.  Payments  will  require  the  absorption  of 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  school  districts'  previous  year's  current 
operatmg  budget.  Of  the  estimated  8,500  school  districts  which  will 
not  receive  payments  under  this  proposal,  approximately  2,400  will 
lose  less  than  2  percent  of  their  total  operatmg  budget.* 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  (PUBLIC  LAW  815) 

Ten  million  dollai-s  is  requested  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in  areas 
where  enrollments  are  increased  by  Federal  activities,  a  deci*ease  of 
SIO million  overthe  1975  level. 

Approximately  $4,275,000  will  be  used  for  section  5  which  will  re- 
lieve impact  caused  by  military  installations  in  overcrowding  the 
school  facilities  of  local  educational  agencies.  Approximately  $4,725,- 
000  will  be  used  for  section  14  which  aids  school  construction  for  chil- 
dren residing  on  Indian  lands. 

An  estimated  15  i^rojects  funded  under  these  two  sections  will  pro- 
vide new  school  facilities  for  approximately  8,500  pupils  in  130  cfass- 
ixjoms  and  related  facilities. 

In  addition,  $1  million  is  requested  under  section  10  for  emergency 
repairs  at  some  156  existing  federally  owned  school  facilities  located 
on  approximately  68  military  installations,  in  order  to  protect  the 
capital  investment  tlie  Federal  Government  already  has  in  these  sdiool 
facilities. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  My  associates  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  the  far  right  is  John 
Molina,  who  is  director  of  the  bilingual  education  division.  On  his 
left  is  William  Stormer,  who  is  the  director  for  school  assistance  in 
federally  affected  areas.  Next  to  him  is  Mr.  Tom  Bums,  who  is  asso- 
ciate commissioner  for  State  and  local  educational  programs.  Next 
to  him  is  Dr.  John  Rodriguez,  who  is  associate  commissioner  for  com- 
pensatory educational  programs.  You  know  the  commissioner  of 
education.  Dr.  Terrell  Bell,  and  on  my  left  is  Dr.  Herman  Goldberg, 
who  is  the  associate  commissioner  for  equal  educat-onal  opportunity 
programs.  And  next  to  him  is  Dr.  Ruth  L.  HoUoway,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  right  to  read  program.  And  then  sitting  on  her  left 
is  William  Dingeldein,  from  the  officer  of  comptroller. 

Shall  I  proceed  with  the  statement? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 


OPENING  STATEMENT 


Mr  Wheeler.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  final 
fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  requests  of  $2,203,388,000  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  $101,700,000  for  emergency  school  aid,  and 
$56  million  for  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas.  Ihese 
requests  cover  our  principal  sources  of  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

The  overriding  objective  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  account 
request  is  to  i)romote  equal  educational  tjpportunity  for  the  Nation  s 
disadvantaged  children.  A  second  objective  is  to  provide  flexible  funds 
to  the  States  to  enable  them  to  respond  to  their  most  pressing  educa- 
tional problems.  .  .  ,  j 

For  these  purposes  we  are  requesting  $1,900  million  for  title  1, 
ESEA  to  promote  compensatory  educational  services  for  over  5.b 
million  educationally  deprived  children  in  local  school  districts  and 
nonpublic  schools  including  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  An 
additional  900,000  students  in  State  agency  sch9ols  will  be  served,  lo 
permit  the  States  to  establish  individual  priorities  in  accordance  with 
their  particular  needs  in  the  areas  of  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education,  supplementary  services,  and  iirojects  m  the  areas  ol 
nutrition  and  health  and  dropout  prevention,  we  are  requesting 
$172,888,000  for  support  and  innovation  grants  for  hscal  year  1  J|  r 
Both  of  these  programs  are  advance  funded,  therefore,  $2,072  888,000 
is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1977  for  use  in  school  rear  1976-77. 

The  remaining  $130,500,000  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion account  will  support  four  separate  programs,  three  of  which  are 
concerned  with  improving  equal  educational  opportunity  for  stuclents. 
The  first  is  bilingual  education  for  which  we  are  asking  $70  million  in 
order  to  provide  continued  Federal  supjwrt  for  the  demonstration  ot 
improved  bilingual  programs,  teacher  training,  and  materials  develop- 
ment—activities which  are  designed  to  assist  the  States  and  local 
education  agencies  in  serving  children  whose  native  language  is  other 
than  English.  This  is  what  we  refer  to  as  the  cai)acity  building  strategy. 
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RIGHT  TO  READ  PROGRAM 


Second,  we  are  requesting  $12  million  for  the  right  to  read  program; 
which  IS  designed  to  provide  facilitating  aid  and  services  aimed  at 
ehmmating  functional  ilhteracy  among  Americans  through  the  support 
of  exemplary  reading  ])rograms  for  pre-  and  elementary  school  stu- 
dents, by  providing  instruction  to  adults  and  out-of-school  students, 
and  through  studying  the  results  of  intensive  reading  instruction  pro- 
grams. Again,  the  basic  strategy  is  to  encourage  the  States,  local 
educational  agencies,  and  the  private  sector  to  improve  and  increase 
their  efforts  to  ehminate  illiteracy.  The  third  request  is  for  $41,500,000 
for  the  follow  through  program,  which  reflects  our  planned  phaseout 
of  this  experimental  program.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  request  will 
cover  grades  1  to  3  in  school  year  1975-76,  grades  2  to  3  in  school 
year  1976-77,  and  increased  support  for  evaluation  efforts. 

The  fourth  request  is  $7  million  for  educational  broadcasting  which 
ynll  ensure  that  nearly  81  percent  of  our  population  will  recieve 
educational  television  coverage  and  that  approximately  61  percent 
will  have  direct  access,  to  educational  radio. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 

The  next  account  under  consideration  is  emergency  school  aid 
which  includes  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  for  which  we  are  re- 
questmg  $75  million,  and  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
for  which  we  are  asking  $2,6,700,000.  Qur  request  for  the  Emergency 
bchool  Aid  Act  reflects  our  estimate  of  a  decerasing  level  of  desegre- 
gation activity  expected  to  be  initiated  throughout  the  Nation 
durmg  1975  and  1976,  as  compared  to  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970's 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  that  this  request*  reflects 
our  prionties  for  school  districts  which  will  need  assistance  during 
fiscal  year  1976.  Our  priorities  are  for  court-ordered  and  voluntary 
desegregation.  These  are  the  districts  we  would  like  to  turn  to  firsf. 
for  assistance,  ones  undergoing  new  desegregation  for  1975-76.  The 
second  priority  would  be  those  school  districts  which  have  been 
involved  in  desegreation  activities  in  school  year  1973-74  and  in 
school  year  1974-75. 

And  lastly,  our  priorities  will  cause  us  to  turn  with  any  funds 
that  might  be  left  over,  to  assist  school  districts  which  were  involved 
in  desegregation  prior  to  1973-74. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  many  schools  will  be  involved  in  this 
funding? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  we  can  only  estimate  this,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  lists  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  are  tentative.  These  are 
the  school  districts  that  would  be  expected  to  be  involved  in  some  kind 
of  court  action,  and  we,  of  course  

Senator  Montoya.  Are  you  speaking  of  school  districts  which  will 
be  involved  in  court  action  in  the  future,  or  are  you  speaking  of  school 
districts  which  have  already  set  their  eligibility  under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  are  speaking  of  both  categories.  Some  of  the 
school  districts  are  already  involved  in  some  kind  of  court  litigation, 
and  those  who  would  expect  to  come  to  a  point  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  where  we  may  very  well  have  to  respond  with  some  assistance 
to  those  school  districts. 

o  56  - 
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ESA  EXPENDITURES  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right,  how  much  did  you  spend  or  are  you 
spending  during  the  course  of  this  year  under  this  title  for  the  same 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  authorization,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for  $236 
million.  We  have  responded  to  emergency  situations  and  are  holding 
about  a  milUon  dollars  in  reserve  and  have  spent  about  $2,350,000  so 
far  this  year. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  you  want  to  go  from  $3  milhon  or  a»4 
million  with  a  reserve  to  $26,700,000? 

Mr.  Goldberg.  I  wonder  if  I  could  clarify  that. 
Senator  Montoya.  I  do  hot  understand  you. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  If  I  might  clarify  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $26.7 
million  is  requested  for  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Senator  Montoya.  I  know. 

Mr.  Goldberg.  The  $3.5  million  that  Deputy  Commissioner 
Wheeler  talked  about  is  a  portion  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
which  has  a  continuing  resolution  authorization  of  $236  million.  We 
have  not  yet  spent  the  full  $236  million  because  this  is  a  forward 
funded  program. 

This  current  school  year,  which  still  has  a  few  months  to  go,  has 
available  to  the  school  districts  of  the  Nation  the  sum  of  $236  million 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974.  That  is  out  there.  It  is  being  utilized 
now. 

Senator  Montoya*.  That  is  an  authonzation? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  No;  that  is  an  appropriation. 

Senator  Montoya.  An  appropriation?  OK.  x  •  i_  • 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  sir.  The  $236  million  is  out  there.  It  is  being 
spent  this  year.  For  this  next  school  year  out  of  the  $75  million  that 
we  have  requested  for  fiscal  year  1975,  we  have  been  authorized  to 
spend  $3  million  for  late  court  orders.  That  is  ESAA  authonzed  funds, 
not  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  would  include  Boston  and 
a  few  other  cities  that  receive  court  orders  after  our  normal  funding 
cvcle 

So  that  $3  million  comes  out  of  whatever  amount  the  committee 
and  Congress  eventually  will  appropriate  for  ESAA. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  now  to  continue. 

ESAA  SPECIAL  PROJECT?. 

Senator  Montoya.  Just  a  moment.  At  this  point  in  the  record  let 
me  just  say  that  for  special  projects  you  had  a  total  for  this  fiscal 

year  of  $74,250,000.  .  i         m^^.  i 

Dr.  Goldberg.  No,  sir.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 

the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  in  the  President's  budget  is 

$75  million  for  each  of  the  2  years. 

Senator  Montoya.  $74,250,000?  .    .     ,        .n^r  , 

Dr.  Goldberg.  No,  .sir.  The  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1975  and 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976  in  the  President\s  budget  is 
$75  milhon  for  each  of  the  2  years.  ,  ,    ,  ^ 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  $74,250,000  is  shown  in  your  budget. 

Mrs.  Beebe.  That  is  the  amount  for  the  special  projects.  Ihe 
difference  between  that  and  the  $75  milUon  was  the  amount  reserved 
for  evaluation.  But  these  funds  have  not  been  appropriated. 
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onnHn^r  ^^^^^X^-       right.  Mr.  Dirks  informs  me  that  under  the 
contmumg  resohition  you  are  authonzed  to  spend  $236  miUion. 
Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  right, 

a  ^^utu^rm%tX  '''''  P"'"^  "       supplemental  you  have 


Dr.  Goldberg.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Montoya.  Okay 


$75  milhon,  Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  $74,- 
?hp  oSo  f  "Million  includes  $74,250,000  for  special  projects  and 
the  $750,000  for  evaluation  that  Mrs.  Beebe  was  just  talking  about, 
bo  all  requests  m  the  supplemental  are  $75  million 

Senator  Montoya  That  is  reflected  here  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  correct. 


STATEMENT  CONTINUED 


In  View  of  this  current  pattern  of  desegregation  activity  and  the 
difficulty  in  predictmg  where  it  will  occur,  we  are  proposing  that  the 
hscal  year  1976  desegregation  assistance  be  provided  through  a  project 
grant,  approach  directly  to  those  local  educational  agencies  and  sud- 
portive  nonprofit  organizations  with  the  greatest  desegregation  needs 
Approximately  242  awards  will  be  made. 

7nn  non'*'^!?-^  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  we  are  requesting  $26,- 

700,000.  1  his  will  support  technical  assistance  and  training  services 
aimed  at  strengthenmg  capacities  at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  ef- 
tectively  solve  educational  problems  resulting  from  desegregation 
unequal  educational  opportunity  of  minority  group  children  who  lack 
fluency  in  the  English  language,  and  sex  discrimination.. Of  the  total 
request  for  title  IV  $5  million  will  support  training  and  advisory  serv- 
ices for  bilingual  education. 

SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

Finally,  we  are  presenting  our  request  for  school  assistance  in  fed- 
era  I  y  affected  areas,  which  includes  Pubhc  Law  81-874,  maintenance 
and  operations,  and  Public  Law  81-815,  construction.  At  this  iunctiire 
we  are  requestmg  $56  million  for  this  program.  We  anticipate  a  supple- 
mental request  of  $210  million  for  payments  to  "A"  children  and  "B" 
category  children. 

Of  the  total  request,  $46  million  will  provide  full  entitlement  under 

^?r,ofiH^  "^^o  nrT"  f'PP"'''^  2^  P^"^^^^''^  12  States  and  Puerto  Rico, 
benehting  42,000  elementary  and  secondary  schoolchildren  Tho 
remainmg  $10  million  of  this  request  is  for  construction,  of  which  $9 
million  will  fund  15  projects  providing  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  impacted  by  military  installations  under  section  5  and  as- 
sistance to  children  residing  on  Indian  lands  under  section  14;  $1 
milli9n  wil  be  used  under  section  10  foi'  emergency  repairs  at  156 
e.xisting  federally-owned  schools.  ' 

ASSLSTANCE  TO  CHILDREN  ON  INDIAN  LANDS 

Senator  MoNTOYA.  How  much  will  you  have  for  assistance  to  chil- 
dren residing  on  Indian  lands  under  section  14? 
Mr.  Stormer.  $4,725  million. 
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Senator  Montoya.  What  kind  of  assistance  will  you  give  these 
children? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  This  money  under  the  impact  aid  arrangement  is 
paid  to  the  school  districts  according  to  a  certain  kind  of  formula.  It 
then  goes  into  the  general  operating  budget.  They  use  this  money  then 
to  help  in  the  educational  needs  of  the  children. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  are  you  doing  to  make  sure  that  the  educa- 
tional districts  are  complying  with  the  criteria  and  the  requirements? 
What  kind  of  audit  do  they  perform  on  schools? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  First  of  all,  they  have  to  submit  an  application  and 
that  is  checked,  and  following  that  we  have  regular  program  reviews 
of  what  is  happening  to  the  money  to  make  sure  that  they  are  following 
the  mandates  of  the  law. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  you  found  most  districts  complying? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  most  districts  are  complying. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  you  found  any  violations  or  noncompli- 
ance? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Not  at  the  present  time,  sir. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Our  request  for  impact  aid  for  ''A''  and  ''B''  chil- 
dren, which  is  dependent  upon  new  legislation,  is  aimed  at  focusing  its 
benefits  on  those  school  districts  where  the  cost  of  educating  such 
children  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  operating  cost.  Of  the  esti- 
mated 3,500  school  districts  which  will  not  receive  payments  under 
our  proposal,  approximately  2,400  will  lose  less  than  2  percent  of  their 
total  operating  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  associates  and  T  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

Senator  Montoya.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  wSouthwest,  say  in 
Texas,  Arizona,  and  parts  of  California  and  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico,  in  trying  to  bring  about  desegregation  in  the  schools  with 
respect  to  bhick  (jhildren  and  also  to  Spanish-surnanied  children? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  C'hairman,  1  would  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
those  questions. 

The  distiicts  in  the  States  you  mentioned  have  opportunity  along 
with  all  other  districts  in  the  Nation  to  apply  for  funds  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  Many  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Texa:^ 
districts  have  applied  and  have  received  their  full  measure  of  funds  out 
of  this  act  according  to  the  State  apportionment  table.  In  a  few  situa- 
tions districts  arc  reluctant  to  move  forward  witliout  court  orders. 
Fairlv  recently  I  paid  visits  to  the  superintendents  of  Phoenix, 
Tucson,  Tempe,  Albuquerque,  and  in  their  State  departments  of 
education.  The  larger  districts  seem  to  be  waiting  for  court  orders. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  they  have  to  wait  for  (iourt  orders? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  No,  they  do  not.  They  may  move  ahead  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  They  know  in  some  situations  that  there  are  prob- 
lems that  need  attention.  They  are  free,  on  resolution  of  the  board  of 
education  and  direction  to  the  superintendent  and  administrators  of 
those  districts,  to  move  forward. 
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Working  with  the  community,  obviously,  is  an  important  link. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  are  you  people  doing  to  try  to  get  these 
school  districts  in  line? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  These  are  title  IV  general  assistance  centers  located 
at  Anzona  State,  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  at  Albuquerque, 
where  John  Avagon  and  others  encourage  districts,  offer  technical 
assistance,  and  hold  workshops  for  students.  I  have  personally  gone 
to  talk  with  the  superintendents  about  it.  Some  are  not  yet  moving 
ahead  where  the  court  orders  have  not  come  down— in  Tucson, 
Tempe,  Phoenix,  and  a  number  of  places  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  main 
enforcement  activity  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  RESPONSIBILITY 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have  made  studies  on  some  of  these  areas, 
and  they  have  come  up  with  some  findings.  Now,  who  is  going  to 
follow  through  on  this?  How  much  responsibility  do  you  have  in 
following  through  after  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  has  evaluatod 
compliance  or  noncompliance  in  some  of  these  districts? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  Office  of  Education  has  no  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. They  fall  in  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  We  work 
closely  with  them.  We  ai'e  in  the  same  family,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. We  will  offer  technical  assistance;  we  will  try  to  assist  ilistricts 
prepare  to  desegregate.  But  the  Board  action  is  required  before  an 
application  for  funds  is  filed. 

EXPENDITURE  REVIEW — TITLE  T,  ESEA 

wSenator  Montoya.  Let  nie  ask  you  this  question.  How  do  you  over- 
see and  monitor  the  expenditure  of  funds  under  title  I? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Our  office  is  responsible  for  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  ESAA,  not  for  title  I.  Mr.  Wheeler  can  handle  that. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  conduct  regular  program  reviews. 
These  reviews  will  deal  .with  administrative  problems,  and  other 
kinds  of  compliance  concerns  which  are  part  of  the  assurances  which 
are  given  to  us  by  the  States  and  consequently,  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments that  a  local  school  district  must  face.  Now,  beyond  that  

Senator  Montoya.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  interrupt  you  there, 
do  you  not  find  that  the  State  educational  agencies  sometimes  are 
in  league  with  those  who  are  trying  to  fluff  off  or  postpone  compliance 
with  requirements  of  title  I? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hate  to  make  the  direct 
allegation  that  there  has  been  some  collusion  between  the  State 
departments  of  education  and  the  local  school  districts  to- break  the 
law. 

There  have  been  some  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  some  State 
educational  agencies  and  the  local  s(^hool  districts  with  respect  to  the 
requirements  which  ought  to  be  met.  We  follow  up  on  those  bv  co- 
operating with  the  audit  agency.  That  agency  conducts  regular  a\i(lits 
according  to  its  schechilo,  which  they  build  themselves,  and  they  also 
will  respond  to  direct  requests  from  us  where  we  suspect  there  may 
be  a  problem  situation. 
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Senator  Montoya.  Well,  will  you  at  the  next  yearns  hearings  give 
us  a  report  on  the  different  agencies  of  the  State  which  are  leally 
holding  back  an  exacting  performance  with  the  standards  and  requiie- 
ments  under  title  I? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  we  could  do  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  Because  I  think  there,  in  many  cases,  they  are 
the  culprits  in  this,  and  they  encourage  ihe  local  school  districts  to 
keep  on  doing  what  they  have  been  doing  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  understand  your  concern  about  that,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  we  can  furnish  that  information  for  you. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  I  am  speaking  not  only  of  black  children. 
I  am  speaking  of  Indian  children.  I  am  speaking  of  Spanish--surnamed 
children,  and  I  do  not  know  too  much  about  the  Chinese  situation  in 
San  Francisco,  but  you  might  include  that,  too. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  All  right. 

GRANTS  TO  DISADVANTAGED 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  the  same  amount  for 
title  I,  disadvantaged  grants,  $1.9  billion,  as  you  requested  last  year. 

Taking  inflation  into  account,  that  amounts  for  $200  million  cut 
in  the  program.  How  are  the  local  school  districts  expected  to  continue 
the  same  services  to  disadvantaged  children? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  First  of  all,  you  know  that  this  budget  request  is 
made  under  a  situation  of  very  stringent  considerations  of  the 
economy.  It  has  not  been  our  practice  (luring  these  last  few  years 
to  include  any  consideration  for  inflation  in  our  budget  requests.  We 
understand  that  this  is  a  problem  in  education,  as  it  is  anywhere 
else.  But  we  feel  that  it  is  part  of  pur  responsibility  at  least  to  recognize 
what  the  economy  is  during  difficult  times. 

Dr.  Bell.  If  I  could  just  add  to  that,  Mr.  Wheeler.  I  think  that 
we  should  readily  recognize  that  the  employees  of  title  I  are  employed 
under  the  salary  scale  of  the  school  districts,  and  every  year  they 
negotiate  a  new  salary  scale,  and  the  salai-ies  go  up,  and  there  just 
cannot  be  any  question.  We  should  not  do  anything  but  really  con- 
cede that  this  cuts  down  the  amount  of  service  that  we  can  get,  and 
there  is  just  no  question  about  it. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  in  most 
school  districts  that  salary  raises  that  schoolteachers  are  getting  are 
not  adequate  enough  to  ride  the  inflation  train. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Montoya.  So  actualK'  this  is  cutting  pretty  deep. 

T  know  it  is  not  your  fault.  1  know  you  have  to  go  see  that  man 
down  at  the  0MB 'known  as  Mr.  Austerity,  and  he  just  tells  you, 
why,  we  cannot  give  you  enough,  and  we  will  not  give  )^ou  any  more. 
So  he  cuts  you  down,  whittles  you  down,  oven  to  an  amount  as  low 
as  he  did  in  this  case. 

This  was  not  an  in-house  recommendation,  was  it? 

Dr.  Bell.  Well,  the  people  at  0MB — T  guess  it  is  trite  to  say,  but 
true,  they  have  the  tough  job  of  putting  all  the  budgets  together,  and 
I  think  that  we  can  admit  that  we  are  biased  for  education.  So,  inside 
of  the  Government,  we  argue  for  as  much  education  money  as  we 
can  get. 
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Senator  Montoya.  Well,  I  go  along  with  the  0MB  on  certain  of 
their  recommendations.  For  instance,  I  am  willing  to  go  further  than 
they  did  on  foreign  aid.  I  am  willing  to  go  all  the  way  and  knock  it 
all  out,  and  a  few  other  things  like  that. 

Now,  last  December,  Congress  passed  the  budget  for  title  I  grants 
How  long  did  It  take  you  to  allocate  the  money  to  the  States? 

Mre.  Dane  The  grant  awards  were  mailed  on  March  the  6th, 
about  3  months  after  the  appropriation  bill  was  enacted 

Senator  Montoya.  Why  did  this  take  so  long? 

Mr.  Wheeler  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  required  to  collect  a  very 
sizable  amount  of  information  before  we  can  make  those  allocations 
according  to  the  formula. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  had  you  not  collected  them  during  the 
course  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  we  have  to  make  those  requests  from  the 
btate,  and  we  cannot  make  the  allocations  until  we  get  all  of  the 
information  we  need  from  all  of  the  States.  Now,  sometimes  the 
btates  respond  readily,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

There  were  some  other  difficulties  that  I  rember  last  year,  which 
.you  might  want  to  talk  about,  Mrs.  Dane? 

Mrs.  Dane.  Yes;  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  brought  in 
two  new  groups  of  children  to  be  counted  under  the  State  agency 
program  lor  migrant  children  and  also  a  new  group  in  the  State  agency 
program  for  handicapped  children. 

It  was  necessary,  then,  to  conduct  an  additional  survey  to  get  the 
count  of  those  children  

Senator  Montoya.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  there  was  a  delay? 

Mrs.  Dane.  Yes,  sir. 

GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  DISTRICTS  DECLINING 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  why  are  grants  to  the  State  agencies 
going  out  while  title  I  grants  to  the  local  districts  are  going  down  by 
$69  million? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Title  I  grants  to  local  school  districts  are  decreasing 
by  $69  milhon,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  State  agency  programs  are  required 
by  the  statute  to  be  funded  at  their  maximum  authorization.  Updating 
the  count  of  children  and  the  payment  rate  results  in  higher  maximum 
authonzation.  The  migrant  program  will  increase  by  about  $50 
million,  the  research  and  development  program  by  about  $1  million 
and  the  handicapped  program  by  about  $10  million. 

In  addition,  part  B,  spf^cia!  incentive  grants  will  be  increased  by 
about  $16  million.  That  is  an  increase  from  $16  million  to  $3,3  million 
as  I  remember.  ' 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  for  advanced  funding  and  also  $2,538,000 
from— in  1976  over  1975,  right? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  An  increase  of  about  

•  Senator  Montoya.  $2,538,000. 
Mr.  Wheeler.  Which  program  are  you  referring  to? 
Senator  Montoya.  On  the  special  incentive  grants. 
Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  then  for  advanced  funding  for  1977,  to 
increase  this  amount,  you  double  it,  actually,  to  $33  million? 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

But  that  is  because  of  the  formula  Mr.  Chairman.  The  amount  for 
1976  was  not  determined  by  formula,  but  was  established  in  the 
appropriation  act. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  payment  rate? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  That  is  a  complicated  kind  of  question  to  ask.  Do 
you  want  us  to  

Senator  Montoya.  Will  you  submit  it  in  writing  and  just  generalize 
on  it  now? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mrs.  Dane,  do  you  want  to  generalize  that  now? 

Mrs.  Dane.  The  payment  rate  in  the  formula  is  set  by  the  statute. 
It  is  40  percent  of  the  State  per  pupil  expenditure^  or  not  less  than 
80  percent  of  the  national  average,  nor  more  than  120  percent  of  the 
national  average. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  that  is  all  the  formula? 

Mrs.  Da.ne.  Well,  that  amount  of  money  is  multiplied  by  the 
number  t     uldren  counted  by  the  formula. 

Senator  ^  ontoya.  Yes;  I  am  talking  about  on  a  per  child  basis. 

Mrs.  Dane.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

EVALUATIONS  AND  STUDIES 

Senator  Montoya.  You  are  asking  for  $9.5  million  for  evaluations 
and  studies.  Why  should  the  contractors  be  getting  this  instead  of  the 
children?  In  other  words,  exactly  what  have  these  evaluations  pro- 
duced to  make  the  program  better? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  part  of  the  answer,  is  that 
we  have  been  admonished  by  both  this  committee  and,  I  think,  by 
the  Congress  in  general  to  step  up  our  evaluation  activities  with 
respect  to  programs  we  operate  and  particularly  that  is  true  with  the 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

We  have  been  criticized,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  not  having  enough 
evaluation  activities.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  prescribed  in 
the  new  law  very  definite  evaluation  activities  which  we  are  required 
to  carry  out  in  response  to  the  law.  And  that  is  why  we  have  this 
figure  for  evaluation. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  you  are  hiring  contractors  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  The  kinds  of  studies  which  are  called  for  are  fairly 
large  activities,  and  some  of  this  will  go  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  and  some  of  it  will  be  contracted  for. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  law.  Senator,  requires  us  to  transfer  a  sum  of  money, 
I  believe  it  is  $5  million,  to  NIE]  evaluate  compensatory  education 
including  title  I  programs. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  they  in  turn  let  out  contracts? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  believe  that  they  will  do  this  by  contract.  Senator, 
with  one  of  the  nonprofit  agencies  that  are  in  the  evaluation  business. 

Senator  Montoya.  Is  that  more  economical  than  doing  it  in-house? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  think  that  it  would  be,  but  I  think  one  of  the 
experts  on  evaluation  would  need  to  respond  to  that,  but  I  am  not 
sure  ~~ 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  I  wish  they  would.  And  also  tell  mo 
whether  you  have  the  expertise  under  these  contracts  that  is  better 
or  equal  to  what  you  have  in-house. 
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Mr.  Whjbeleb.  Mr,  Chairman,  our  policy  is  to  do  everything  that 
we  can  in-house  within  the  limits  of  the  kinds  of  manpower  that  we 
have  and  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  responsibilities  which  have  to 
be  carried  out. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  more  economical  for  us  to  contract  some 
of  the  studies,  depending  upon  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  on  the 
design,  how  the  data  has  to  be  collected  and  analyzed  and  reported 
on.  There  are  a  number  of  studies  which  would  call  for  a  sizable 
number  of  people  to  spend  full  time  for  maybe  a  period  of  a  year,  or 
maybe  beyond  that,  the  kind  of  manpower  which  we  just  would  not 
have  to  devote  to  that  in  light  of  the  other  kinds  of  responsibilities. 

As  you  know,  we  have  received  pretty  strict  directions  from  both 
committees  and  the  Congress  to  prepare  regulations  on  time,  and  we 
are  doing  that.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  been  given  rather  strict 
time  lines  which  arise  out  of  the  law  itself  for  completing  certain 
kinds  of  evaluative  studies. 

And  while  we  have  considerable  expertise  in  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  other  consideration  we  would  look  at  with  respect  to  contracting 
out  this  work  would  be  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  in  sufficient 
numbers  the  kind  of  expertise  that  would  be  needed  on  hand  in  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  did  you  have  for  this  evaluation 
and  for  this  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  had  $9,850,000  for  mandated  evaluations  and 
studies  of  title  I.  Of  this,  $5  million  is  for  compensating  education 
evaluation  by  NIE  and  $1.4  million  for  independent  evaluation  of 
title  I  and  $1,25  inillion  for  a  study  of  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  children  participating  in  title  I  programs. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  for  studies,  $3,450,000? 

Mr,  Wheeler.  That  is  right.  This  includes  $200,000  for  a  study  of 
the  poverty  measure  and  $2  million  for  a  .study  to  update  the  count 
of  title  I  children. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  you  have  at  this  time  $2,698,000  which 
is  undistributed? 

Mrs.  Beebe.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  working 
with  the  formula  to  get  it  down  to  the  absolute  penny. 

Senator  Montoya.  Will  you  have  this  kind  of  reserve  next  year  

Mrs.  Beebe,  It  is  possible,  we  hope. 

Senator  Montoya.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  in  complying  with  the 
formula — will  you  have  this  kind  of  reserve?"^ 

Mrs.  Beebe.  We  do  not  anticipate  it,  but  it  is  possible. 
Senator  Montoya.  Yes, 

Dr.  Bell.  We  have  proposed,  ^Senator,  a  technical  amendment  in 
the  formula  that  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  meet  the  ''hold  harmless 
provision,''  where  we  have  got  to  get  down  to  the  county  and  then  to 
the  school  district  level.  In  some  school  districts  we  have  experienced, 
particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  some  school  districts  may  lap  over  into 
four  or  five  counties  in  some  areas  where  the  lines  come  together.  So 
this  has  created  quite  a  complex  problem  that  actually  came  up  out 
of  the  new  law  that  we  did  not  experience  before. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  kind  of  amendment  do  you  want? 

Dr.  Bell.  Mrs.  Dane,  could  you  respond  to  that;  or  Mr.  Wheeler? 

Senator  Montoya.  Are  you  requesting  it  in  the  appropriations  bill? 
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Dr.  Bell.  No;  we  had  sent  up  some  recommended  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  law  that  are  not  major  items  but  

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  then  I  would  not  be  concerned  at  this 
hearing  with  that. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Will  you  tell  me,  what  these  evaluations  have 
produced  to  make  the  programs  better? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  evaluative  effort  that  we  had  is 
now  beginning  to  show  some  encouraging  si^ns  of  the  kind  of  programs 
which  produce  achievement  advances  in  children.  Our  evaluations  are 
not  yet  entirely  complete,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  enough 
programs  in  practically  all  of  the  States  which  are  showing  promise 
for  the  educational  advancement  of  disadvantaged  children.  So  the 
signs  are  much  more  encouraging  now  than  they  were  5  years  ago, 
certainly  more  encouraging  than  they  were  10  years  ago. 

So  what  we  are  able  to  do,  then,  is  look  at  those  programs  which 
do  seem  to  be  productive  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  organizing  a  unit  in  the  Office  of  Education  which  will  have  full 
responsibility  for  disseminating  information  about  productive  educa- 
tional programs,  and  you  will  see  also  in  some  later  testimony  here  

Senator  Montoya.  You  have  not  done  that  before? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  we  have.  We  have  not  done  it  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  presently  engaged  in  it,  because  we  have  not  had  the 
resources. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  give  me  some  examples  of  evaluations 
that  have  come  in  and  what  you  have  done  pursuant  to  such  evalua- 
tions. You  may  insert  them  in  the  record  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  dohig  by  way  of 
evaluation  and  what  you  are  Ang  pursuant  to  evaluation  and  how 
you  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Wc  will  be  glad  to  furnish  that  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Since  fiscal  year  1970  which  was  the  first  year  that  any  significant  funds  ^yere 
provided  for  evaluation,  wc  have  been  conducting  national  impact  evaluations 
of  Federally  administered  education  programs.  Our  aim  has  been  to  lusscss  how 
well  the  programs  have  been  meeting  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  cstabli«hed. 
in  doing  so  we  arc  trying  to  learn  what  works,  what  doesn  t  work  and  why; 
wc  are  trying  to  learn  whether  our  programs  are  meeting  their  legislative  objectives; 
we  are  trying  to  provide  Congress  with  information  annually  on  program  effec- 
tiveness; we  arc  trying  to  use  the  results  to  make  intelligent  decisions  on  resource 
allocation,  prograni  management  and  legislative  proposals;  and  we  arc  trying  to 
do  this  in  an  objective,  methodologically  sound  and  scientifically  acceptable 
manner.  .  . 

Studies  are  selected  for  conduct  based  on  a  variety  of  criteria  mcludmg:  legis- 
lative mandates,  need  for  information  on  programs  requiring  renewal  of  legislation 
authorizations,  studies  of  programs  and  issues  which  are  of  special  current  interest 
and  policy  concern  to  either  the  Congress,  the  0MB,  the  Department,  OE  or  th^ 
educational  community,  studies  of  major  programs  (high  dollar  value  and/or 
impact  on  large  target  population),  and  studies  which  concern  the  Commis- 
sioner's objectives  or  priorities.  Once  the  studies  have  been  selected  and  approved 
through  a  rigorous  review  procedure,  an  RFP  is  prepared  by  a  staff  evaluation 
specialist  indicating  the  design  and  scope  of  the  study  and  providing  specifications 
for  its  conduct.  Contractors  are  invited  to  bid  and  the  best  one  is  awarded  the 
contract  based  on  competitive  procurement  procedures.  In  general,  contractors 
are  used  to  conduct  the  study  versus  in-house  staff  because  most  studies  involve 
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data  collection  and  analysis  over  lengthy  periods  of  time,  and  there 
IS  not  sufficient  in-house  staff  for  such  efforts.  In-house  staff,  however,  do  desifm 
results"  ^""^^  momtor  the  contractor's  efforts  and  interpret  and  utilize  the  studies' 

Since  1970  more  than  100  studies  have  been  initiated  covering  all  OE  programs 
areas,  ihe  results  of  completed  studies  are  now  beginning  to  become  available. 
Summaries  of  the  results  of  approximately  30  of  the  most  significant  studies  have 
been  distributed  to  the  Congress  and  the  educational  community.  Copies  of  all 
completed  studies  have  been  placed  in  the  ERIC  system  for  availability  to  the 
general  public.  In  addition,  the  results  of  all  the  completed  studies  have  provided 
signihcant  input  to  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report  to  Congresa  on  the  effectiveness 
Of  uiu  administered  Federal  education  programs. 

""i^  always  will  be  many  inputs  to  the  decision-making  process, 
but  study  results  are  begmnmg  to  play  an  important  role  in  legislative;  resource 
al  ocation  and  program  management  decisions.  With  respect  to  Title  I  studies  th.- 
following  examples  are  illustrative: 

A  study  of  the  allocation  formula  provided  considerable  input  to  Congres- 
sional Committees  during  deliberations  on  Public  Law  93-380. 

A  study  by  the  American  Institute  for  Research  on  Five  Years  of  Title  I 
became  the  basis  for  dissemination  of  brochures  by  the  Title  I  Office  on 
exemplary  programs,  as  well  a,s  5  packages  of  exemplary  reading  programs 
dissemmated  by  the  Right-to-Read  Office.  piugiauif, 
A  study  of  the  Title  1  Migrant  Education  Program  provided  impetus  to 
the  conversion  to  data  m  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  as  the 
basis  for  fund  allocation. 

A  .study  of  exemplary  projects  led  to  the  identification  of  effective  projects 
in  compensatorv  education  and  to  the  development  of  the  Project  Information 
Packages  (PIP)  Program  which  provides  complete  "how  to  do  it"  kits  for 
replication  of  the  projects  by  school  personnel  elsewhere. 

The  accumulation  of  Title  I  studies  have  injected  considerable  realism 
into  the  thinking  about  compensatory  education  and  have  led  to  the  decision 
to  concentrate  efforts  on  basic  skills. 
Thi.s  is  a  brief  description  of  what  we  are  doing  in  evaluation  and  how  wo  arc 
doing  It  and  some  examples  of  the  uses  of  evaluation  results. 


EVALUATIONS  ENCOURAGING 

Dr.  Bell.  Based  on  what  we  have  learned  from  these  evaluations, 
Senator  Montoya,  we  have  been  quite  encouraged  with  the  progress 
of  some  school  districts  that  we  have  learned  from  these  evaluations 
m  bnngmg  ud  disadvantaged  children  and  reading  and  mathematics 
up  at  what  I  think  is  quite  a  phenomenal  rate  of  achievement,  and 
we  have  identified  a  number  of  outstanding  programs  in  this  regard. 
One  of  the  proposals  we  have  in  this  budget  with  regard  to  training 
personnel  development  is  a  proposal  for  $3  million  where  we  want  to 
teach  in  intensive  workshops  and  seminar  sessions  other  principals  of 
title  I  schools  the  successful  practices  that  our  evaluations  have  found 
in  just  a  few  of  the  most  highl}^  successful  schools. 

We  finally  think,  after  10  years  of  experience  with  title  I,  that  we 
aro  learning  much  more  about  how  to  teach  reading  and  arithmetic, 
for  example,  to  disadvantaged  children. 


TEACHING  READING 

Senator  Montoya.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  have  enough 
teachers  to  teach  remedial  reading. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  really  do  have  a  shortage  in  that  regard,  but  we 
do  have  

Senator  Montoya.  Is  that  not  one  of  the  great  faults  of  our 
educational  system,  that  we  do  not  have  the  capability  to  teach 
reading? 
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Dr.  Bell.  And  the  great  expertise  that  is  available — we  found 
certain  materials  through  evaluation  that  have  been  particularly 
successful  for  disadvantaged  children,  and  we  have  in  our  budget 
proposal  on  packaging — again,  it  is  another  small  budget  amount, 
but  we  think  these  things  will  yield  dividends  in  spendmg  the  $1.9 
billion  more  effectively. 

And  I  feel,  as  the  new  Commissioner,  that  we  need  to  give  a  very 
high  priority  to  bilingual  education,  to  education  of  Indian  children, 
and  to  look  at  those  areas  where  children  are  not  making  it  through 
the  system  with  a  high  degree  of  success.  I  think  that  if  we  will  be 
more  aggressive  in  this  regard  and  be  stronger  advocates,  that  we 
would  get  more  out  of  our  money,  and  hopefully,  eliminate  future 
expenditures  for  welfare  for  many  children. 

Senator  Montoya.  Is  it  your  feeling  that  the  States  are  doing 
enough  by  way  of  teaching  children  how  to  read  properly? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  as  aggressive  as  they  ought 
to  be  in  advocating  and  pressing  hard  to  get  the  new  practices  installed. 
And  by  new,  I  mean  those  that  have  really  stood  out  and  have 
shown  success.  And  you  referred  to  your  concern  about  State  depart- 
ments of  education  in  title  I,  and  I  share  that.  I  was  a  State  super- 
intendent for  7  years  in  the  State  of  Utah.  I  come  to  this  job  from 
having  been  a  superintendent  of  schools  for  3  years  in  a  large  school 
system  of  well  over  60,000  students,  and  I  know  that  you  have  to 
get  right  on  to  the  local  school  level  and  insist  that  certain  practices 
change.  And  if  you  do  not  do  that,  it  is  human  nature  for  the  school 
bureaucracy  to  continue  what  they  have  done  the  year  before. 

Senator  Montoya.  The  conventional  approach? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

And  I  think  we  have  to  be  more  aggressive  in  that  regard. 

STATE  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  READING 

Senator  Montoya.  What  is  HEW  doing  to  spur  the  State  agencies 
as  well  as  the  local  agencies  into  assuming  a  greater  responsibility 
with  respect  to  teaching  of  better  reading  methods? 

Dr.  Bell.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  to 
meet  on  a  face  to  face  basis  with  State  department  of  education 
personnel.  Since  they  have  much  of  the  prime  responsibility,  most  of 
this  budget  flows  to  them  on  a  formula  basis,  and  then  they  administer 

For  example,  I  was  in  wSanta  Fe  meeting  with  the  State  board  and 
the  State  department  in  your  home  State,  and  I  have  also  done  like- 
wise with  other  States,  We  have  also  initiated  a  program  of  having 
certain  States  come  to  Washington  to  exchange  ideas  with  us.  This 
week  we  are  observing  Minnesota  Education  Week  in  our  Agency. 
Through  a  series  of  discussion  sessions  State  title  I  people  will  review 
with  our  title  I  people  the  approaches  they  are  advocating  and  we 
in  turn  will  offer  guidance  and  advise. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  carefully  built  into  the  law 
that  makes  it  a  little  bit  difficult,  but  I  would  not  subscribe  a  change 
to  Federal  control,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  recognized  that  education 
is  a  State  responsibility,  and  we  are  prohibited  by  law  from  dictating 
and  forcibly  directing  the  States.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  use 
that,  nor  do  I  believe  that  we  will  use  it  as  an  excuse  for  us  not  to  be 
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stronger  advocates  within  the  limits  of  persuasion  and  within  the 
limits  of  pointing  out,  and  using  all  of  the  powers  that  we  have  to 
get  some  changes  and  some  reform  in  this  regard. 

There  are  just  enough  school  districts  across  the  countrA^  that  are 
doing  an  outstanding  job  that  we  know  that  it  can  be  done,  despite 
what  many  have  said  about  not  being  able  to  teach  the  disadvantaffod 
any  better  than  we  are.  We  are  learning  this  is  not  so. 

So  we  think  we  have  a  heavy  responsibility  there.  Out  of  our  total 
budget  we  spend  the  great  bulk  of  course,  on  the  disadvantaged,  and 
I  think  we  have  got  to  be  

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  aggressiye  reading 
programs  that  they  have  for  the  school  children  bf  any  school  district 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  might  be  lielpful  in  answer  to 
your  question,  to  say  that  the  language  in  our  regulations  strongly 
encourages  but  stops  short  of,  as  the  Commissioner  has  said,  man- 
dating  that  btates  choose  certain  kinds  of  educational  proerains  for 
their  title  I  programs.^  • 

On  the  other  hand  

Senator  Montoya,  Do  you  not  haye  >vithin  title  1  enough  flexi- 
bility to  exact  from  the  different  school  districts  a  positiyc  proffrani 
on  readmg?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  we  have  to  leave  the  choice  to  them,  but  we 
can  encourage  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this  is  what  we  do.  And  I 
think  by  far  the  largest  

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  not  speaking  of  mandating. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No,  we  strongly  oncoiirage  it.  It  is  in  our  regulations^ 
language,  and  I  think  that  we  have  succeeded. 

Senator  Montoya,  But  then  you  have  the  power  of  review  and 
power  of  audit,  and  the  power  of  monitoring. 

Mr.  Whkf.ler.  Yes,  but  that  stops  short  of  saying  to  the  sdun/i 
district  that  you  have  to  stop  this  kind  of  reading  program  and  get 
into  this  one.  ^  i    ^  ^ 

Senator  Montoya,  If  they  do  not  do  certain  things,  then  they  are 
not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  title  I. 
Mr,  Wheeler.  Well,  that  is  true. 
Senator  Montoya,  So  what  do  you  do  then? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  All  of  those  thiiigs  stop  short  of  our  being  able  to 
force  a  program  clioice  onto  them.  The  law  is  very  explicit  in 
saying  

title  I  NONrOMPUANCE 

Senator  Montoya,  Supposing  the  school  rhMrict  does  not  do  any- 
^  o  compliance  with  any  provision  of  title  I,  what  do  you 

do.^  [Pause.] 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  have  the  authority,  Mr.  (^b?irmau,  to  withhold 
the  allocations  from  them.  We  also  have  the  authority  to  request 
them  to  pay  it  back. 

Senator  Montoya.  With  respect  to  all  of  the  defalcations  why  can 
you  not  do  it  with  respect  to  title  I? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Because  we  are  explicitly  prohibited  from  dictating 
to  a  school  district  or  a  State  departmeiit  of  education  the  kind  of 
program  that  they  shall  have.  We  require  them  to  undertake  a  needs 
assessment  and  then  design  a  ])rogram  based  upon  what  their  findings 
are  with  respect  to  that  needs  assessment. 
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What  I  have  been  trying  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  by  far  tho 
largest  proportion  of  our  programs  will  deal  with  reading  and  numbers. 
Dr.  Rodriguez  can  give  you  some  figures  on  that  which  might  be 
useful  for  the  records.  There  is  another  direction  that  we  take  in 
order  to  encourage  school  districts  to  get  involved  in  reading  par- 
ticularly, and  that  is  with  our  right  to  read  program.  Dr.  Ilolloway 
can  talk  about  that  also. 


Senator  Montoya.  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Holloway's  testimony 
on  this.  Also,  what  is  lacking  in  putting  this  program  through  on  the 
part  of  the  school  districts? 

Dr.  Hollow  AY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  talk  about  right  to 
read,  especiall}'^  as  it  relates  to  the  State  agencies,  because  we  see  them 
needing  a  great  deal  more  assistance  and  being  able  to  help  local 
districts. 

The  right  to  read  works  with  States  in  a  little  different  way  than 
title  I.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  we  negotiate  an  agreement  with 
the  chief  State  school  officers  of  the  31  right  to  read  States  which 
specifies  that  they  will  perform  certain  kinds  of  services  and  that  the 
Office  of  Education  will  perform  certain  kinds  of  services.  An  example 
of  the  activities  that  States  are  required  to  perform  in  connection 
with  right  to  read  is  to  train  local  reading  directors  in  every  school 
district  in  their  State  to  be  responsible  for  coordinating  all  reading 
activities. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  provide  flow  through  moneys  to 
every  local  district,  and  we  certainly  are  not  duplicating  title  I,  but 
it  is  very  important  to  have  someone  in  that  local  district  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  reading  programs  and  who  is  accountable. 

The  other  thing  that  we  do  is  look  at  teacher  certification.  You 
mentioned  earlier  a  teacher^s  being  prepared  to  train,  to  help  children 
in  the  area  of  reading.  We  recognize  that  because  the  average  elemen- 
tary teacher  has  only  one  course  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

So  the  chief  State  school  officer  then  agrees  to  review  the  certi- 
fication regulations  that  they  now  have,  and  work  with  colleges  and 
universities  to  restructure  those  regulations.  We  have  any  number  of 
examples  of  how  States  have  changed  their  policies  relating  to  pre- 
paring teachers  in  the  area  of  teaching  and  reading. 

A  third  thing  that  we  do  that  I  think  is  very  important  in  working 
with  StatCh-^  is  identifying  effective  reading  programs,  regardless  of 
source  of  funds,  local,  State  or  Federal.  States  then  disseminate  that 
information  to  locaV  school  districts  so  that  they  can  improve  upon 
and  more  effectively  implement  their  existing  programs. 

We  have  a  number  of  examples  of  how  local  distncts  have  changed 
their  reading  program  based  upon  the  best  information  the  States  can 
make  available  to  them  on  programs  that  have  worked,  and  we  think 
it  is  very  important  to  share  that  kind  of  information. 

I  would  mention  one  or  two  other  things.  One  is  the  training  of 
tutors.  We  are  trying  to  eventually  match  a  tutor  with  every  child 
who  has  a  reading  difficulty,  and  what  we  do  at  the  Office  of  Educa 
tion  is  set  up  training  programs  in  each  State  for  States  to  invite  local 
people  who  want  to  coordinate  tutoring  programs  in  their  State.  This 
IS  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  we  have  now  covered  20  of  the  31  funded 
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States  in  right  to  read  with  this  kind  of  program.  We  have  the  materials 
they  use  all  developed  We  also  have  a  number  of  projects  that  in- 
volve bihngual  students. 

^  Finally,  I  would  say  that  State  agencies  try  to  get  governments 
mvolved.  Twenty-seven  governments  have  issued  proclamations 
makmg  readmg  a  top  prionty  in  their  State,  and  13  of  those  either  have 
or  aie  seeking  State  legislation  on  nght  to  read. 

Senator  Montoya.  Supposing  that  a  Governor  proclaims  that  that 
nght  to  read  is  a  top  priority.  Now,  what  does  he  do  to  implement  it, 
and  what  does  HEW  do  byway  of  helping  that  Governor? 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  That  is  a  very  good  question,  because  we  spoke  at 
the  Governors'  Conference  last  year,  and  they  asked  for  specific  ways 
they  could  support  right  to  read.  One  of  the  things  we  suggested 
was  that  Governors  not  only  make  it  a  priority  by  proclamation  but 
either  try  for  legislation  or  see  that  programs  are  better  coordinated 
so  that  they  are  all  working  toward  the  right  to  read  goal,  which 
involves  not  simply  a  program,  incidentally,  but  a  total  effort. 

We  also  ask  governments  to  try  to  get  the  private  sector  involved  at 
the  State  level,  just  as  we  do  at  the  Office  of  Education.  We  reach  out 
to  the  major  corporations  in  this  countrv,  and  tliev,  indeed,  establish 
programs  in  reading  and  literacy. 

Senator  Montoya.  For  their  employees? 
w^u  H^^^^w^Y.  For  their  employees  and  for  school  district  people. 
We  have  a  number  of  major  corporations  that  are  providing  in  these 
times  for  their  employees  to  help  school  districts.  We  have  any  number 
of  corporations  that  are  providing  reading  programs  for  secondary 
school  students  in  their  actual  plants. 

Senator  Montoya.  Does  New  Mexico  have  a  contract  with  you 
under  this  program? 

Dr  Hollow  AY.  No,  the  Government  works  with  the  chief  State 
school  offices. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right.  You  mentioned  you  were  in  contract 
with  31  states. 

Dr.  HoLLowAY.  Yes. 

Senator  Montoya.  Does  New  Mexico  have  one  of  those  contracts? 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  New  Mexico  is  coming  in  as  one  of  our  new  right  to 
read  States,  as  I  understand  it.  We  have  a  number  of  local  school 
district  programs  in  New  Mexico.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  new  school  in 
Albuquerque  is  one  of  the  demonstration  models  for  the  country  in 
right  to  read.  They  will  be  coining  in,  though. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  have  a  new  school  in  Albuquerque. 

Dr.  Holloway.  The  LaLuz  School  in  Albuquerque  is  a  national 
model. 

Senator  Montoya.  LaLuz? 

Dr.  Holloway.  Yes,  for  bilingual  reading  programs. 
Senator  Montoya.  I  visited  that  school. 

Dr.  Holloway.  It  is  one  of  the  national  models  for  teaching  read- 
ing bilingual  in  the  country.  Now  New  Mexico  has  a  State  agency 
which  will  be  coming,  in,  I  understand,  on  March  24,  which  is  our 
application  deadline. 

Senator  Montoya.  Let  me  tell  you  what  Albuquerque  is  doing.  They 
are  not  only  teaching  bilingual  education  but  they  are  also  using  then- 
own  funds,  local  funds,  to  teach  the  so-called  English-speaking  children 
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Spanish.  They  are  using  the  reverse  now  out  of  their  own  funds,  and  it 
is  working  beautifully.  They  have  1,000  children  enrolled  in  that  pro- 
gram learning  Spanish. 

Dr.  HoLLOWAY.  I  am  pleased  that  you  mentioned  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
men, because  that  program  started  at  the  LaLuz  school,  where  they 
had  the  reverse  kind  of  thing  and  I  am  aware  that  it  has  spread  in  the 
school  district,  and  that  is  one  of  the  functions  that  we  try  to  serve  in 
right  to  read.  It  is  sort  of  a  catalytic  function  to  see  that  some  of  these 
practices  spread  beyond  the  dollars  that  we  have  to  spend. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right. 

PROGRAM  DISTRIBUTION 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before — I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
this  one  point  but  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  record  show  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  programs  are  in  reading,  mathematics,  and 
language  skills,  and  that  about  81  percent  of  the  funds  spent  on  the  local 
school  districts  were  spent  on  instructional  costs,  with  the  remaining 
for  supporting  services.  I  would  suspect  that  somethir^  like  67  percent 
of  our  programs  are  in  reading  and  in  mathematics  in  title  I. 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 

LEADERSHIP  AT  FEDERAL  LEVEL 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  we  should  also  say.  Senator,  that  we  believe,  I 
certainly  believe,  that  there  is  room  for  us  to  improve  considerably  in 
how  we  provide  better  leadership  and  stronger  direction  to  State  agen- 
cies than  we  have  been  doing  and  I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  be  showing  some  better  progress.  ''^ 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  I  wish  you  would  because  I  have  found  in 
my  struggle  to  get  bilingual  education  to  where  it  is  today,  I  have  found 
a  lot  of  resistance  from  the  educators  in  the  past.  Now  they  are  embrac- 
ing it  because  they  see  Federal  funds,  and  so  it  is  the  attraction  of  the 
dollar  rather  than  the  concept. 

Dr.  Bell.  It  really  is  the  same  thing  in  talking  about  Federal  funds 
with  title  I.  Some  States  are  now  commg  in  with  their  own  equivalent 
to  a  title  I  program.  And  so  I  think  this  shows  where  this  committee 
has  had  a  profound  impact  on  American  education  beyond  the  dollars 
that  they  appropriate. 

The  thing  that  happens,  based  upon  my  experience,  is  if  you  ^et  a 
program  in  one  place  they  are  serving  the  children,  the  parents  will  fill 
the  school  board  room  in  the  local  school  board  and  say,  ^^That^s 
great  but  give  it  to  my  children,  too.''  And  that  is  the  thing  that 
generates  this.  We  need  to  get  in  that  game  more  than  we  are. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  think  you  can  demonstrate  some  real  leadership 
here.  Commissioner,  in  this  field  in  trying  to  point  out  the  failings  in 
different  States  with  respect  to  the  right  to  read  program,  with  respect 
to  bilingual  education,  with  respect  to  upgrading  the  instruction  in 
many  of  the  fields  where  children  might  benefit. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  wo  have  been  a  bit  too  diplomatic  in  not  pointing 
out  these  things. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  you  have  been  a  dispenser  of  foreign  aid 
to  the  school  districts  rather  than  an  innovator. 
Dr.  Bell.  That  is  precisely  right.  We  have  got  to  shift  that  role  over. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Montoya.  I  know  my  brother  is  the  chairman  of  a  board  of 
education  in  New  Mexico  and  we  have— in  fact,  we  are  the  first  school 
distnct  to  put  the  Indians  into  the  public  school  system.  And  I  was 
just  talking  to  him  about  reading,  the  right  to  read  in  his  school  to  put 
some  real  emphasis  in  it. 

Dr.  Bell.  1  am  impressed  with  your  dynamic  new  Governor,  his 
wife,  and  their  commitment  to  education.  I  think  there  are  some  big 
things  coining  up  in  New  Mexico  in  education. 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  legislature  has  been  very 
sympathetic  this  year  to  better  educational  funding. 

Dr.  Bell.  They  surely  have. 

Senator  Montoya.  Because  of  the  Governor's  leadership. 

IMPACT  AID 

Well,  fine.  Let's  see.  Now  you  are  asking  for  new  impact  aid  legisla- 
tion just  7  months  after  the  Congress  enacted  a  new  law.  Why  do  you 
not  just  follow  the  law  until  it  expires? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  There  are  two  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  is  the 
budgetary  consideration  and  second  is  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
current  law,  the  present  law  passed  7  months  ago,  places  upon  us.  One 
of  the  things  that  happens  is  that  the  complexities  of  that  law  require 
us  to  increase  the  number  of  calculations  we  would  make  for  each 
allocation  from  3  to  about  30.  We  can  explain  that  to  you  in  general 
terms  if  you  would  like  it.  It  is  extremely  complicated. 

Senator  Montoya.  Why  do  you  not  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  we  will  do  that. 

[The  information  follows :] 

SAFA  Calculations  Necessitated  by  Changes  in  Fiscal  Year  76 

Numerous  calculations  for  entitlement  and  payment  are  necessitated  by  the 
changes  tiiat  are  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1976  that  include: 
Creation  of  several  subcategories  of  "A"  children; 

Establishment  of  new  subcategories  for  *'B"  children  to  provide  varying  local 
contribution  rates  for  children  who  re.side  on  Federal  property  only,  those  whose 
parents  are  employed  in  the  same  county  as  the  school  district,  those  employed  out 
of  the  county  but  in  the  same  State,  and  those  in  the  Uniformed  Services; 

Addition  of  a  payment  for  handicapped  children  of  parents  in  the  Uniformed 
Services  in  both  A  and  B  categories  equal  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  usual  rate 
if  a  special  program  for  their  educational  needs  is  being  provided; 

Provision  of  three  tiers  for  making  payments  when  appropriations  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  full  entitlement; 

Authorization  of  payments  for  low-rent  hou.sing  children  in  the  first  and  third 
tiers  but  not  in  the  second.  Such  payments  must  be  used  for  programs  and  proj- 
ects designed  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  from   low-income  families; 

Modification  and  extension  of  assistance  for  decreases  in  Federal  activities; 

New  hold-harmless  provisions  (two  of  which  begin  in  fiscal  year  1975). 

REALISTIC  FUNDING  LEVEL 

Senator  Montoya.  Assuminp:  your  efforts  to  change  the  impact  aid 
law  are  unsuccessful,  what  would  you  consider  to  be  a  realistic  funding 
level? 
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Mr.  Stormer.  The  rough  estimate  at  this  time  would  be  in  excess 
of  $600  million  to  fund  levels  I  and  IL  That  does  not  include  the 
provisions  of  the  hold  harmless  portions  of  the  law  which  go  into 
existence. beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976.  And  as  I  say,  this  is  a  rough 
estimate  at  this  point.  We  are  trying  to  refine  these  estimates  based 
on  current  data. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  do  you  consider  the  requirements  for  the 
hold  harmless  section? 

Mr.  Stormer.  These  are  problems.  We  have  to  know  what  the 
level  of  funding  is  for  the  first  two  tiers  before  we  can  project  what 
the  four  hold  harmless  provisions  would  require. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  have  no  estimates? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  be  able  to  submit  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Stormer.  We  are  attemf)ting  to  get  a  much  more  refined 
estimate.  We  hope  it  will  be  available  shortly  approximately  in  the 
first  or  middle  of  April. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right.  How  many  school  districts  are  getting 
impact  aid  payments  right  now? 

Mr.  Stormer.  At  the  present  time,  4,500,  approximately. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  how  many  would  be  covered  under  your 
plan?  '  ^ 

Mr.  Stormer.  Under  the  proposed  legislation  of  the  administration, 
roughly  900  to  1,000. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  your  proposal  cut  out  any  support  of 
the  so-called  high-impact  schools  for  25  percent  of  the  children  there 
as  a  result  of  Federal  bias? 

Mr.  Stormer.  The  proposal  would  compute  the  entitlement  approxi- 
mately the  way  it  is  computed  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Districts  would 
then  be  required,  to  absorb  5  percent  of  their  1975  estimated  current 
operating  expenses.  So  some  aid  to  the  high-impact  districts  would  be 
reduced. 

Mrs.  Beebe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  though 
there  are  a  significant  number  of  districts  who  will  not  be  aided  under 
our  proposal,  the  majority  of  them  will  lose  less  then  2  percent  of  their 
operating  budget,  and  I  have  a  table  here  that  shows  the  loss  that 
districts,  currently  aided  under  our  new  proposal,  that  1,246  districts, 
will  lose  less  than  1  percent.  An  additional  1,042  will  lose  less  than 
2  percent.  Very  few  of  the  districts  that  will  not  be  aided  lose  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  money. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Estimated  number  of  districts  that  lose  SAFA  payments  under  proposed  legislation 

Percent  of  total  Number 
current  estpenditure  of 
received  from  SAFA  dxttncts 

Less  than  1   1,246 

1  to  1.9   1,  142 

2  to  2.9  ,   554 

3  to  3.9   311 

4  to  4.9   208 

Total.  3,461 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  do  you  have  any  that  will  lose  quite  a 
bit? 
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Mrs.  Beebe.  No  distnct  will  lose  more  than  5  percent.  It  is  a  hold 
hirmless  to  the  5  percent  of  their  total  operating  budget  and  we  do 
have  a  hsting  that  estimates  by  district.  - 

^fj  .Simply  stated,  Senator,  the  administration's  proposal 

would  only  give  a  school  district  impact  aid  if  the  loss  of  their  total 
impact  aid  would  cause  them  to  lose  more  than  5  percent  of  their 
total  budget,  and  then  they  would  bring  it  up  so  they  would  not  lose 
more  than  5  percent  but  they  would  still  lose  that  5  percent. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  see. 


LOW-RENT  HOUSING 


Senator  Montoya.  Wonld  you  explain  provisions  in  the  impact 
aid  law  dealing  with  low-rent  housing  and  handicapped  cliildren 
and  how  do  you  propose  to  get  arouDd  these  requirements  in  the 
law? 

Mr,  Stormer.  The  requirements  in  the  law  are  that  any  payments 
which  are  made  on  behalf  of  children  associated  with  low-rent  housing 
will  be  identified,  earmarked,  and  those  payments  shall  be  used  for 
compensatory  education  programs  for  those  particular  kinds  of  chil- 
dren. And  the  funds  literally  are  earmarked  and  monitored  from  the 
time  of  award  to  the  time  of  expenditure. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  compensatory  educational  programs  are 
you  thinking  about? 

Mr.  Stormer.  These  will  basically  have  to  follow  the  title-I-type 
program.  The  same  is  also  true  for  special  education  children  who  are 
associated  with  parents  in  uniform  services.  Those  funds  are  also 
earmarked  and  would  have  to  be  monitored  aud  expended  for  special 
education  programs  for  those  children. 

Senator  Montoya.  Now  do  these  districts  have  to  file  an  application? 
Mr.  Stormer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  they  know  about  this? 
Mr.  Stormer.  Yes;  they  are  aware  of  it.  The  application  forms 
have  not  yet  been  developed  for  fiscal  year  1976,  but  they  are  aware 
that  such  is  coming. 
Senator  Montoya.  When  does  this  program  take  effect? 
Mr,  Stormer.  July  1,  1975  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Senator  Montoya.  Now  supposing  that  you  do  not  process  all  of 
these  applications  in  time  but  eventually  approve  them,  will  you  give 
the  apphcation  retroactive  application  or  force? 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Stormer.  Literally,  one  of  our  problems  at  the  present  time  is 
determining  how  it  shall  be  administered.  For  instance,  with  low-rent 
housing  you  receive  an  application  and  there  is  a  claim  for  low-rent 
housing  for  x  number  of  children.  We  would  have  to  inform  them  of 
the  amount  of  entitlement  that  they  would  be  due.  They,  in  turn, 
would  have  to  illustrate  that  they  have  the  program  to  utilize  that 
fund.  We  almost  predict  that  we  would  have  to  inform  them  one  year 
that  they  could  spend  the  funds  the  following  year  for  that  com- 
pensatory-type program. 

Under  our  cuixent  situation,  applications  are  received  under  the 
impact  aid  program  January  31  each  fiscal  year,  and  so  within  that 
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time  frame  we  would  have  to  identify  the  funds  they  were  entitled 
to  and  allow  them  to  expend  the  money  the  following  year  for  an 
approved  compensatory-type  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  So  do  I  understand  that  they  will  not  receive 
anything  for  expenditure  during  the  1976  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Well,  I  am  speaking  strictly  for  the  low-rent-housing- 
type  children. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Stormer.  Actually,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  presume. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  that  not  be  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
Congress  for  you  to  postpone  their  expenditure  authority  one  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  I  would  like  to  qualify  one  point,  because  under 
the  proposed  legislation  they  would  not  be  participating.  We  have  a 
legislative  proposal  before  the  Congress  and  the  budget  would  be 
based  upon  that. 

If,  however,  the  committee  took  different  action,  appropriated  funds 
under  current  law,  then  low-rent  housing  payments  would  be  relevent. 
As  far  as  the  budget  that  is  before  you  right  now,  we  are  not  proposing 
you  provide  any  funds  for  the  public  housing  children  or  for  the 
handicapped. 

Senator  Montoya.  For  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  does  the  law  not  require  that  you  do?  ^ 
Is  there  not  an  authorization? 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Yes;  that  is  right,  but  we  are  asking  the  Congress 
to  change  the  law.  We  have  a  legislative  proposal  that  has  been  sent 
to  the  Congress  to  change  that  law. 

Senator  Montoya.  miat  kind  of  change  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Basically,  it  is  keeping  with  present  priorities 
or  the  priorities  within  the  program  before  the  changes  were  made 
last  summer — and  introducing  this  5-percent  absorption  feature. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  are  you  doing  about  low  rent  housing 
and  handicapped  children,  then? 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  They  will  not  be  included  in  the  proposal. 

Senator  Montoya.  So,  in  other  words,  the  law  is  there  but  you  are 
asking  that  it  be  repealed  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right. 

WHAT   HAPPENS   IF   PROPOSED   LEGISLATION   IS   NOT  PASSED 

Mrs.  Beebe.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify  Mr.  Stromer's 
remarks.  If  the  Congress  does  not  enact  our  budget  proposal,  we 
probably  will  have  to  be  before  this  committee  or  the  authorizing 
committee  to  provide  language  to  enable  us  to  operate  the  new  law 
during  its  first  year.  The  law  which  Congress  has  just  passed  which 
comes  into  effect  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  so  complicated  and  requires 
so  much  additional  data  and  computation  that  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  that  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  administer  that  law  without^ 
some  convenience  language. 

I  think  this  is  what  Mr.  Stormer  has  under  study  now.  We  do  not 
know  the  extent  of  it  but  we  might  have  to  be  before  this  committee 
to  do  that. 
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Dr.  Bell.  We  have  been  before  the  authorizing  committees  on  this, 
so  we  are  workmg  on  that  aspect  of  it. 

^^Senator  Montoya.  Is  it  your  feeHng  that  they  are  going  to  repeal 

Dr  Bell.  I  would  not  predict  that,  sir.  They  may  make  some 
amendments  to  it  so  the  law  is  more  workable.  1Ve  have  had  over- 
sight hearings  before  Congressman  Perkins— Chaii'man  Perkins'  com- 
mittee—but as  far  as  outright  repeal,  I  think  that  would  be  something 
that  would  not  happen. 

•  Senator,  if  I  may,  that  as  wc  look  at  our  priorities 

in  the  Office  of  Education  and  live  with  the  budget  realities  that  we 
have  to  live  with,  and  as  a  Commissioner,  I  get  a  total  number  of 
dollars  that  the  administration  says  we  want  to  spend  in  this  area, 
and  .1  understand  this  and  support  the  fact  that  they  must  do  this.  It 
IS  the  only  orderly  way  it  can  operate— and  I  look  at  priorities  and  I 
contemplate  what  Mrs.  Beebe  just  said.  I  have  to  put  this  program  as  a 
priority  behind  our  programs  for  disadvantaged  children.  That  is 
why  we  have  come  with  the  budget  amounts  we  do.  Each  time  we  get 
the  gross  dollars  we  start  looking  at  tradeoffs  and  how  we  ought  to 
phase  pnorities.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  take  money  out  of  Compensatory 
JLducation  Title  I  and  some  of  these  other  high  priority  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  put  it  in  impact  aid. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  are  you  planning  any  special  action  to 
help  relieve  school  problems  related  to  the  construction  of  the  Alaska 
pipeline? 

Mr.  Stormer.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  only  assistance 
would  be  that  ir  the  normal  vein  of  applications  received  under 
Public  Law  815  and  their  competition  with  others  sutbmited  around 
country  for  the  assistance  that  is  being  requested  under  815 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  school  authorities  and  I  would  think  we  have 
an  understanding  of  the  problems.  We  can  only  respond  insofar  as  the 
law  allows  us  to  respond.  We  suspect  that  there  are  going  to  be  some 
senous  problems  in  Alaska  and  we  have  got  some  other  kinds  of  ad- 
ministration problems  also  which  relate  to  Alaska  and  impact  aid 
which  are  going  to  have  to  be  settled  here  before  too  long.  But  we  are 
aware  of  the  problem  and  I  think  that  we  will  respond  to  the  limit 
permitted  by  law. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  relegating  them  to  815  generosity  is 
not  doing  too  much  for  them,  is  it? 

Mr.  Stormer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  No,  sir,  it  is  not. 


construction  priorities 

Senator  Montoya.  In  fact,  they  come  under  that  immigration 
provision  where  they  have  to  take  care  of  the  top  of  the  pile  first  and^ 
put  them  at  the  bottom.  So  you  \nll  probably  reach  them  about  20 
years  from  now. 

,  Mr.  Stormer.  All  applications  ranked  in  priority  order  are  funded 
in  turn  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  filed. 
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Senator  Montoy\.  When  did  you  change  that  policy? 
Mr.  Stormer.  This  has  been  a  policy  since  approximately  fiscal 
year  1969. 

Senator  ^ONTOYA.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  815  money 
from  some  of  my  districts  and  that  is  what  they  tell  me  over  at  HEW. 
So  I  guess  the  reasons  and  excuses  change  from  day  to  day, 

Mr,  Stormer.  Criteria  have  remained  the  same  since  that  year. 
The  applications  percolate  to  the  top  and  then  those  at  the  top,  re- 
gardless of  the  fiscal  school  year  in  which  they  are  filed,  get  the 
money. 

Senator  Montoya,  What  if  there  are  a  hundred  priorities  at  the 
top  and  only  money  for  three? 

Mr.  Stormer.  The  top  three  would  get  the  priority,  or  would  get 
the  funding,  and  the  97  below  

Senator  Montoya,  All  right.  How  many  do  you  have  at  the  top 
that  classify  equally  with  respect  to  priority? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Equally? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stormer.  None  of  them  are  equal.  Each  priority  is  a  computa- 
tion unto  itself,  a  combination  of  the  number  of  children  for  which 
the  district  is  eligible  for  payment,  plus  a  factor  of  a  number  of 
children  who  were  unhoused.  We  expand  annually  our  list  of 
applications. 

Mr.  Burns.  Senator,  I  might  add  at  the  present  time  

Senator  Montoya.  Let  me  make  this  observation  and  then  I 
will  

You  have  cut  the  budget  in  half,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Stormer.  The  appropriation  request  is  in  half. 

Senator  Montoya.  $20  to  $10  million.  Did  you  people  do  that? 
Did  you  request  that,  or  did  the  0MB  cut  you  down  to  size?  That  is 
the  language  they  use,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bell.  Senator,  we  had  the  gross  amount  of  money  that  was 
allocated  to  us  and  then  we  had  to  send  back  our  priorities.  So  based 
upon  that  we  were  faced  with  these  other  problems  that  we  talked 
about.  And  so  

APPLICATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  LAW  815  FUNDS 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  state  for  the  record  at  this  point 
the  amount  of  applications  you  have  for  815  money?  How  many 
school  districts  are  applying,  the  total  sum  for  the  whole  country? 
And  when  you  do  expect  to  satisfy  their  requirements  and  their 
aspirations  and  expectations? 

Give  me  the  year. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mean  you  want  us  to  supply 
that  for  the  record? 
Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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Conitructlon  Application!  Under  P.L.  815 


Follovlng  are  current  priority  llsti  eitabllshed  under  Public  Law  81-815. 
The  Regulation*  stipulate  that  the  priority  llata  muat  be  maintained  In 
three  parta  aa  followi: 

1.  Order  of  Priority  Indices  and  Funds  Needed  - 
Sectlona  5  and  14(c). 

Note:     Caution  ahould  be  taken  when  using  this  list.  Those 
applications  listed  with  a  double  asterisk  (**)  are 
those  which  the  Impact  of  federally  connected  pupils 
Is  not  related  to  military  Installations  nor  Indian 
lands.    Those  applications  are  to  be  funded  after  all 
other  applications  are  funded. 

2.  Order  of  Priority  Indices  and  Funds  Needed  - 
Sections  14(a)  and  14(b). 

3.  Order  of  priority  Indices  and  Funds  Needed  - 
Section  10. 


COMBINED  PRIORITY  LISTING  August  197^ 

Sections  5  and  14(c)  Revised  March  1975 


No.  of  Appllcatlona 

Estlnated  Entltlesient 

Priority  index 

per 

per 

Renarks 

Interval 

Cumulative 

Interval 

Cunulatlve 

100  and  above.... 

1 

2,000,000 

1 

2,000,000 

1 

2,000,000 

1 

2 

1,801,751 

3,801,751 

3 

1,067,122. 

■  4,868,873 

1 

6 

2,351,734 

7,220,607 

3 

9 

1,675,703 

8,896,310 

2 

11 

374,005 

9,270,315 

11 

22 

5,048,349 

14,318,664 

79 

101 

32,782,232 

47,100,896 

125 

226 

40,035,015 

87,135,911 

<0)  Zero  priority 

application 

t  ranked  In  i 

ubprlorlty  ot 

der 

100  

226 

87,135,911 

226 

87,135,911 

226 

87,135,911 

226 

87,135,911 

226 

87,135,911 

226 

87,135,911 

226 

87,135,911 

1 

.  227 

676,704 

87,812,615 

1 

228 

40,960 

87,853,575 

16 

244 

3,671,092 

91,524,667 

129 

373 

30,180,399 

121,705,066 

25 

398 

16,689,548 

138,394,614 

T.  Ineligible 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NfcEDED  SECTION  5  and  14(c) 


**  See  notes  on  page 


August  1974 
Revised:  March  1975 


Froject 

Number 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

AWT  TTANT 

Tcnc. 

Firm 

Tcac. 

Firn 

Finui  Co.  S.D.  #1 

112.1 

2,000,000 

OK-72-C-434 

T«hlhln«  I. S.D.  #32  (14c)** 

/v»  / 
66.4 

635,170 

CO-75-Cia5001 

El  Faso  Co.  S.D.  #49      (tj  \ 

63.0 

349,650 

VY-1601A18 

S.D,  #6,  Lynan  II  ** 

61.8 

82,302 

CA-75-C-58A25 

.       ..  1  £1  .  

San  Diego  Unified  S.D.  (W. ) 

51.8 

2.351.734 

NE-75'K:-502 

Macy  S.D.  #16 

45.3 

¥7,  IT 

205  »494 

CA-68-C-1603 

'  Stoney  Creek  Jt.  U.S.D.  ** 

34.4 

/       hj  if/9 

57,370 

TTflllhrnntr  ITn-Inn   P    Q  H  AJ 

31.2 

316.635 

(w.) 

29.2 

1,598.850 

27.4 

441.450 

aim.eT  uo.  a.u. 

23,5 

835.354 

I>aiopssses  X .  S .  D . 

23.4 

178.605 

TX-72-C-49 

Flour  Bluff  I.S.D.- 

23.2 

473,473 

IL'"§9"C-4 

u gallon  Ltomu.  uons.  ou  ir7U 

22.8 

148,410 

SC-74-C'-A01 

Berkley  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed.  \j*«) 

22.5 

284,088 

VA-74-C-5 

Co.  Sch,  Board.  York  fW.^ 

21.8 

Antfl  FrlA  TTHSD  * 

21.6 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  WEEDED  SECTIONS  5  and  14(c) 

Augutt  1974 


Project 
 Ijunbfii  

APPLiCAirr 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

CO-12A19 

Colorado  Springs 
Harrison  S.D.  #2»  Sec.  8 

\   

J  20.4 

1          Tent.       j  Firm 

!  350.520 

LA-  /*f«C»>46 

•  Kern  Jc.  School  Dlitrlct  (W 

19.8 

257,850 

AZ-72-C-.501 

Sierra  Vista  Comn.  SD  #68 

19.6 

1 

217.620 

TX-1801A20 

United  Cons.  ISD,  Laredo 

19.4 

185.962 

CA*546A20 

CW.) 

Kern  Jt.  UHSD,  Bakersfleld 

19.0 

225.556 

NE-71-C-1 

sec.  B 

S.D.  of  the  City  of  Bellevu 

1.733,760 

IL-1705A20* 

Cent.  E.C.S.D.  #103,  0*Fall< 

n 

18.4 

34.615 

IL-70-C-1 

Matcoutth  Conn.  Unit  #19 

18.4 

740,278 

Jt.  SD  #1.  Mau.ton 

188.100 

Churchill  Co.  S.D..'Fall9n 

18.0 

Jic  -Jot/ 
355 . 884 

Shelton  Pub.  SD  #19-41 

17.4 

25.670 

TX-6U18 

Del  Valle-ISD 

r  - 

17.0 

169.344 

I!I-1705A19 

N.  Central  Sch.  Contol., 

 iM 

Pa  Isqrra 

 HS,(y<5 — 

CA-702A2e 

Central  U.E.S.D.,  Lemoore 

16.6 

398,468 

IL-602A20  ' 

Rantoul  Tvp.  H.S.D.  #18 

16.6 

128,075 

CA-56A21 

San  Diego  Uhlf.  S.D.  (W.) 

16.4 

250.971 

(Cabrlllo  Hgti) 

— 1 

} 

1 

1  1 

;  1 

I 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  SECTION  5  and  14(c) 

August  1974 


Project 

Wtimh^r  .   . 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

APPLICANT 

Tfcnt.  1  Firm 

Tent.       j  Firm 

WI-100U21 

Jt.  S.D.  #1,  City  of 

16.4 

 1 

54^571  ! 

B«yflcld  (Crcotvlcw) 

AZ-50U18 

Sierra  Vitta  CSD  #68 

16.0 

89,380 

AK-72-C-11 

Gotnell  S.D.  #6 

15.8 

238.469 

R.I-2A19 

Town  of  N.  Kingstown 

15.8 

831,733 

scnooi  Department 

CA-58B25  ' 

San  Diego  Unif.  S.D. 

15.6 

1.459,485 

<W.  Murphy  Canyon  Heignts) 

CA-58B21 

San  Diego  Unif.  S.C. 

15.4 

235.144 

(W.  Cnescercon} 

VA-14A20 

Sch.  3d.  of  King  George  Co. 

15.4 

218.000 

WA~73-C-34 

Central  Kit*ap  S.D.  #401 

15.4 

806.022 

CA-72-C-50 

Indian  Wells    Valley  Jt.  USE 

15.0 

198.205 

1W-72-C-1 

Alanogordo  :iun.  S.D.  #1  * 

14.9 

44.7*5 

AL-5A21 

Greater  Anchorage  Area  Bor. 

S 

14.8 

3.617.325 

School  district 

CA-81LA20 

 <  

Wheatland  U.H.S.D. 

14.6 

124.013 

CA-50A21 

Indian  Wells  Jt.  USD 

14.4 

i 

t 

162.000 

HM-503A20 

Cloud  Croft  Mun.  S.D.  #11  ** 

14.4' 

32.832 

NE-12A^1 

S.D.  of  Platttmouth 

■"1 



111.720 

TX-6U21. 

Del  Valle  I. S.D. 

14.2' 

605.775 

VA-5A20 

Co.  Sch.  Bd.  of  Yorktown 

14.2 

1.052.650 
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SjiyMj>iLgRiPRITY  INDICES  AND  HfMnS  N'EEDED  SECTION  5  ^^^^^ 

August  1974 


Project 

- — ""^l^^r  _ 

APPLICAFTT 

Priority 

Vfcnt.   1  Virm 

Funds  needed 

 T-^  F  !  wj  __             ■  1  ^ 

AZ-50U21 

Sierrt  Vittt  CSD  #68 

14.0 

1  rirm 
!  12Kifln 

VA-U21 

City  of  Virginia  Batch  Sch.  Bd 

13.8 

l.BOO.onn 

AZ-202A18 

Tempe  ESD  #3 

13.7 

IL-110U19 

Wetclin  Comm.  U.S.D.  #3 

13.6 

146 -fln^ 

NJ-60U19 

Burlington  Twp.  Bd.  of  Ed. 

13.6 

.  ,  KS-150U19 

>if.  S.D.  #449.  Eaiton 

13.4 

'OH-20aA2i 

Wayne  Township  S.D.,  Dayton 

13.3 

27.470 

MS-2A18 

Biloxi  Mun.  Sep.  S.D. 

13.1 

CA-57A22 

Chula  Vista  C.S.D.  * 

13.0 

166.582 
X.446.970 

AZ-1QA18 

Avondale  S.D.  #44 

13.0 

91.723 

IL-17A19 

Wilmington  Coram.  Unif.  SD  209U 

13.0 

106.335 

NV-603A24 

Clsrk  Co.  S.D.  CW.  Nellis  AFB) 

12 . 9 

1,598.850 

TX-413A20 

Copperas  Cove  I, S.D. 

12.9 

 139,050 

LA-150U21 

Bosaier  Parish  Sch.  Bd,  #3 

12.7 

146,520 

A2-507A18 

Sunnyside  H.S.D.  #12,  Tucson 

12.6 

55.917 

ID-7A18 

Jt.  S.D.  #204,  Kamiah  ** 

12.4 

25.425 

IL-7O2A20 

Lebanon  Com.  H.S.D.  #8 

12.4 

17.710 

CO-505A21 

El  Paso  Co.  CD.  #3,  Security 

12.2 

399,200 

AL-1U18 

EnteTDrian  ^'f^v         r\f  9a 

12.0  ' 

lAA  AT} 

HS-1001A21 

Harrison  Co.  S.D.,  Gulfport  * 

1  ,  -^VXTl^ 

12.0  1  36fi.qfift 

-^^  

1 

I 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED. SECTIONS  5  md  lA(c) 

August  1974 


Project 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

AFPLICANT 

Tfcnt.  1  Firm 

Tent. 

Firm 

CA-627A20 

Loi  Alamltoi  S.D. 

11. 9| 

597.700 

II-70U19 

Jollet  Public  Schi.  Dlit.  #86 

11.9 

90tf»Z30 

AZ-201A20 

Yum  Co,  E.S.D,  #1,  Yunw 

11.8 

—I 

501.296 

Central  Kltiip  S.D.  #401 

11,3 

269.556 

•   -  CA-1666A19 

'Petiltu  City  S.D. 

11.0 

AL-10A20 

Oxark  ClCy  Schoola 

10.8 

loD , JUS 

CA-6Z3A21 

Ocean  View  S.D.  * 

10.8 

ViL , /oU 

lC1f-16CU19 

** 

Jefferaon  Co.  S.D.^  Loulavllle 

10.8 

1  9An  nnn 

1 , JOU (UUU 

MH-603A19 

Loa  Lunaa  Cons.  Schools 

10.7 

199tl04 

VA-17A21 

Co.  Sch.  Bd.  of  Prince  William 

10.7 

2.103.465 

County 

-  - 

WI-1802A20 

Unlf.  S.D.  #1»  Ashland 

10.6 

179.640 

CA-63aA20 

Oxnard  U^.S.D. 

10. A 

853,325 

CA-1607A18 

Petaluaa  City  S.D. 

10. A 

192,888 

0H-23A20 

Sesvercreek  Locsl  S.D.,  Xenls 

lO.A 

350,079 

0K-90^;A22 

Western  Hgts.  ISD  #Al  ** 

•  10,4 

165,345 

KS-1702A19 

Parsons  Unlf.  S.D.  #503 

10.2' 

136,690 
\  — 

mL-1701A19 

North  Andovcr  Sch.  Conm.  ** 

i 

10.2! 

'  142,800 

MS-701A20 

Jsckson  Co.  S.D. ,  Psscagoula 

10.2 

131,775 

! 
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0RDI:R  of  PRIOPITY  INPICKS  and  funds  needed  section    5  and  U(c^ 

August  1974 


Project 

AppLicAirr 

pri< 
'  "Tent. 

>rity 

Fi  rin 

Funds 

TCIU. 

needed 

Calif-815A 

2D      Leraoore  U.H.S.D. 

10.1 

Firn 
250,467 

Calif- 50A2 

D        Indian  Veils  Valley  Jt.  U.S.D. 

10.0 

98,333 

"c.llf-llOL 

M9 

Oceanside-Carlsbad  Jr.  Col.  Dls 

10.0 

29.145 

Colo-603A2( 

3        U.S.A.F.  Academy  S.D.  #20 

10.0 

181,177 

(urelLViev; 

'  Mont-803A2: 

I       Great  Falls  H.S.D. 

10.0 

397,453 

'wish-59A20 

South  Kitsap  S.D.  #402 

10.0 

150,000 

''lXl-1604AlS 

LiTicoln-Way  H.S.D.  #210,  New  Le 

lOX 

9.9 

53,550 

*  ya-;B21 

City  of  Virginia  Beach  Sch.  Bd. 

9.9 

926,000 

><*-3A20 

Bd.  of  Ed.,  Anne  Arundel  Co.  (W 

) 

9.8 

3,689,940 

*  XriK-lSOlAJ 

1 

Snowflake  U.H.S.D.  #60  ** 

9.6 

34,279 

n«-3A19 

;  Bay  Co.  Ed.  of  Ed.,  Panama  City 

9.6 

549,349 

— 1  ■  ■  

I11-13A20 

j>JorCh  Chicago  E.S.D.  #64 

9.5 

328,720 

'c«lif-14A2] 

,  Alameda  Unif .  S.D. 

9.4 

1,374,688 

C«Ilf-Ull/ 

19  1 

Napa  Jr.  Col.  Dist. 

9.4 

54,069 

'N.C«r-4A19 

T  

'  o    u    ,     .  ^  Fayetteville 
Cumberland  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed., 

9.4 

500,000 

S.C«r-lA18 

•  Suanerville  S.D.  #2 

9.4 

132,810 

i 

i  i 

i_   

.  J 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTIONS  5  and  14(c) 

August  1974 


Project 

^^t^^r  


NJ-202A18 


IN-1704A19 


KY-1601B19 


NJ-1103A18 


APrLICANT 


Bd.  of  Ed.,  Tvp«  of  Ocean 


Scott  Co.  S.D.,  Austin 


Jefferaon  Co.  S.D.,  Louisville 


Lanape  Reg.  H.S.D. ,  Medford 


AR-1201A19 


GA-1U20 


VA-73-C-7 


CA-623A20 


KY-1601C19 


RT-73-C-401 


TX-72-C-2 


CA-72-C-608 
_FL-5A20, 


KS«206A20 


MQ~1801A20 
WA-34A24  _ 


IL-17Q4A19 
0H-9A18  _ 


_.IL-1709A19_ 
AL-1U19  _ 


TX-170U19 


KS-180U20 
MO-3A18 


Aihdoww  S.D.  #31 


Cohh  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed. 


City  of  Hampton  S.D. 


Ocean  View  S.D. 


Jefferson  Co.  S.D.,  Louisville 


Newport  School  District 


Y«leta  Indep.  S.D. 


powav  Unif.  S.D. 


Spring! 

Clav  Co.  Sch.  Bd..  Green  Cove 


Ft.  Leavenworth  Unif.  S.D.  #207 


Priority 


Tfant 


Tent 


Funds  needed 

 Firm 


9.2 


9.0 


170,000 


9.0 


8.8 


8.6 


8.6 


Hichmond  R-XIII  S.D. 


C entral  Kitsap  S>p^„14p !_ 


Union  S.D.  #81.  Jollet 


Mad  River  Green  Local  S.D. 


Her r in  Cotnro.  U.S.._D._#44_**_ 


Enterpr Ise  City  Bd  .__o f  Ed. 


Sherman  I. S.D. 


Auburn-Washburn  Unif.  S.D.  371 


Center  S.D.  #49 


(W~  Murphy  Canyon  Hgts.) 


CA«  S8C25^_iSaiL^^o  Unif.  S.D^ 


8.4_ 


8.6 


8.5 


8.4 


8.4 


8.4 


64,010 


1,360,000 


105,000 


45,510 


1,320,680 


1,633,372 


129,256 


705.000 


1.175.790 


691.182 


627.200 


241.290 
135.850 
66.555 


641.968 


7.5 


7.9 


7.8 


7.6 


7.6 


9.447 
81,600 
153,000  . 


495,145 


.J27».4J9__ 
214.583  _ 


183.597 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTIONS  5  «nd  l&(e) 

August  1974 


Project 

Muiib*r 

AFPLICANT 

Priority 

Ttnt.    1  PTrm 

Funda 

Tent. 

needed 

Firm      '  ■ 

Ai  ..L..  et.  ^Anchorage 
Alaska  St.  Operated  ScnoBia 

-    7.5  ■ 

1 

2.024.?«>n 

IL-12A21 

Comb.  Cona.  S.D.  #70,  Freeburg 

7.4 

41.170 

IL-1601A19 

Bradley-Bourbonnais  Cocm.  H.S, 

I . 

7.4 

53,375 

IL~1701A19 

ESD  #96,  Roncovlllc 

7.4 

143.055 

HI*604A21 

Forayth  S.D,,  Gwlnn 

7,4 

327.807 

•  TX-1504A19 

"Medina  Valley  I. S.D. 

7.4 

i  32.450 

FL-5A18 

Clay  Co,  Sch.  Bd.»  Green  Cove 

pg«. 

7,3 

'  183.184 

HO-1O01A19 

Ft.  Zumwalt  Sch.  Dlatrlct 

7.3 

106.560 

San  Franclaco  Unified  S.D. 

7,0 

85.918 

(W,  Treasure  laland) 

MO-1601A18 

Ft.  Zumwalt  S.D. ,  O'Fallon 

7.0 

83.750 

Ul*1604Alo 

Eacalon  Unlf-.  S.D. 

6.8 

57.285 

C0-73-C-12 

Harrlaon  S.D.  #2»  Colo.  Spring! 

6,6 

414.790 

CA~515A22 

Lemoore  U.H.S.D. 

6.6 

90.650 

C0*12A2l 

Harrison  S.D.  #2»  Col.  Spga, 

6,6 

160.000 

MN-601A22 

I, S.D.  #390 »  Baudette 

6,6 

47,202 

Pocono  Mt,  S.D.»  Swlftwater 

6,6 

213.497 

FL-5A19 

Clay -Co.  Bd.  of  Ed."''^Green  Covi 

Spga. 

6.5  1 

225,970 

NC-50U18 

Wayne  Co,  Bd.  of  Ed.»  Goldi?borq 

6.2! 

79,560 

KS-202A20 

Long  Beach  Mun.  Sep.  S.D. 

6,1  :                       !  76,125 

CA-608A19 

Povay  Unif.  S.D. 

6.0  ' 

144,720 

1 

..V'. 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTIONS  5  and  14(c) 

August  1974 


Project 
 Niimhfr 


FL-72-C-5 


C-1 


HI»20U18 


CA«>203A19  . 


CA-1803A20 


<  IL»8A20 


MS-70U19 


HO-805A19 


0K-1U22 


A2-50U19 


NC-4B19 


CA-81U21 


NC-U18 


CA-45A19-1 


IL-1508A19 


CA-702A21 


APFLiCAirr 


Clay  Co.  Sch.  Bd.,  88iifi«eove 


City  of  VlrKlnla  Beach  Sch.  Bd 


State  Dept.  of  Ed. 


Oceantide-Carltbad  U.H,S.D. 


Mineral  E.S.D.  (Walverj 


.fi'Fallon  Tvp.  HSD  #203 


CA-47A21 


MI-41aA19 


JackBon  Co.  S.D.,  Pascagoula 


Raymore ^Peculiar  S.D.  RII 


Norman  Indep.  S.D.  #29 


Sierra  Vista  C.S.D.  #68 


Cumberland  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed. 


Wheatland  U.;H.S.D. 


Craven  Co.  Bd .  of  Ed. ,  New  Ben. 


South  Bay  U.S.D.,  Imperial  Beach 


Bradley  E.S.D.  #61 


Central  U. E.S.D. ,  Lemoore 


Priority 


Tfcnt.  {  Firm 


Tent. 


Funds  needed 


6.0 


6.0 


5.6 


267,865 


5.8 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


5.6 


5.4 


5.1 


5.0 


5.0 


4.9 


4.8 


4.6 


1.658.572 


202,340 


372.645 


145.825 


2.033 


62.770 


68.775 


26^640 


30.960 


361.930 
47,838 


130.455 


238.185 
32^895 


126,616 


1 

! 

Victor  Vallejy  Jt.  U.K. S.D. 

4.4! 

437,087 

Rudyard  Tw]^.  S.D.  #11 

i 

 116,736 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  IKDICES  AND  FUNDS  MEEDED_  SECT  IONS  5  «nd  U^e^ 


Aututc  1974 


Frojtct 

1  

i  APfLiCAirr 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

AL-11A20 

EnCerprite  City  Bd.  of  Ed. 

4.5 

J 

1  rirm 
I  137.385 

MD-7A19 

Bd.  of  Ed. ,  St.  Htrj'9  Co. 

4.2 

287.300 

VA-12A18 

Prlnca  George  Co.  Sch.  Bd, 

4.1 

99.085 

CA-47A19 

Victor  Valley  Jt.  UHSD 

4.0 

102.510 

•  ^  rL-7Ai9 

-Mceloott  Bd.  of  Pub.  Initr. 

4.0 

578.436 

1X-2A19 

Ytlatt  I. S.D.  ,  El  Pato 

4.0 

359,900 

KS-1602A1I 

Coin.  Unlf.  S.D.  #101,  Erie 

3.9 

• 

20.770 

inr-603A19 

Clerk  Co.  S.D.,  let  Veget 

3.8 

954.169 

0K-13A22 

Moore  I. S.D.  #2 

3.8 

147,780 

CA-203A18 

Oceenaide-Cerlabed  U.H.S.D. 

3.6 

47,881 

IL-1709A2i> 

Herrln  Coim.  V.S.D.  #44 

3.6 

64.400 

Gutt-WlA^l    D«pt.  of  Ed.,  Aguia 

3.6 

759,627 

Giwwi-60u|2    D«pt.  of  Ed.,  Agatm 

3.6 

682,714 

CA-203A20       Oce«nilde-C*rltb«d  U.H.S.D 

3.4 

73.723 

CA-401A21|      NhMClsnd  S.D. 

3.4 

68,782 

HI*201A19^      SCsCs  Dept.  of  KI. 

3.4 

524,932 

lfV-603A18 

Clerk  Co.  S.D.,  Let  Vegtt 

3.4  1 

809,396 

VA-72-C-1 

■  -r- 

Sch.  Bd.  of  City  of  Vlrglnle 

3.2 

I 

667.500 

Beech 

T 

! 

— i  ~  

{ 

TX-2l3A2o!      Burkbumatt  I. S.D. 

 f- 

3.1  ' 

77,557 

KS-3A19   j   *   Derby  Dnlf.  S.D.  #260 

3.0  1 

61,640 

3.0 

135,340 

M0-213A1|       COM.  S.D.  #1.  HlckiMn  Milli 
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ORPP.R  OF  PRIORTfY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NLEDED  SECTION  5  and  lA(c) 

Auguit  1974 


Priority 

Funds  needed 

APPLICANT 

Tent. 

Firm 

Ten  I. 

VI  rn 

_.  Numbez. 
'^C«llf-246A1 

9-1    San  Franr^aco  Unlf.  S.D. 

2.8 

35,376 

'c«llf-608A2 

0     Poway  Unlf.  S.D. 

2.6 

80.250 

''Mlii-701A21 

Jackaon  Co.  S.d.»  Paacagoula 

2.6 

50.765 

*Utah-3A19 

Weber  Co.  S.D.»  Ogdan 

2.6 

175.027 

8     Levla  Central  Coaai.  S.D. 

2.4 

18.995 

'  'okl«-13A19 

Hoore  I. S.D 

2.4 

70,450 

CaI^-i^oIAII 

_ viata  Unit,  o.v. 

2.2 

74.385 

AlaiM-7Z-C 

'5    Greater  Anchorage  Area  Borough 

2.0 

663.900 

men-  tz-i^-i 

U*f    (Twxnn  Area  uoim •  ocn  ■  • 

2.0 

94.848 

>fo-407A18 

Excalalor  Springa  S.D.  #40  ** 

2.0 

16,750 

^C«llf-234A1 

9     Llvemoore  Valley  Jt.  Unlf.  S.D 

2.0 

184.920 

Try  

I11-13A19 

North  Chicago  E.S.D.  #64 

1.9 

100.291 

'c«llf-50Bai 

Indian  Wella  Jt.  U.S.D. 

1.8 

1.030 

St 

Callf-246iAa 

(Presidio  Area) 
2      San  Francisco  Unlf.  S.D. 

1.8 

77  ^Q'\n 

k 

H«vall-201i 

(Includes  1970) 
21    State  Dept.  of  Ed.,  Honolulu 

1.8 

Idaho-1201/ 

19    I. S.D.  No.  1.  Lewlston 

1.8 

qft . sno 

.•V 

MO-1505A19 

Hazelvood  S.D. 

1.8 

1 

135  200 

^C«llf-19A1? 

Muroc  Unif.  S.D. 

1.6 

I 
t 

55  174 

C«llf-37A1! 

Coronado  Unlf.  S.D. 

1 

1.6  1 

 5iLai5.  

1 

i 

i 

1 
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OKDEK  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  MKFnRn  SECTIONS  5  and  14(c) 

August  1974 


MI*217A20       Oicoda  Area  s'chooli 


MS»72-C-701    Jackaon  Co.  S.D.,  Pmcagoula 


CA>623A22       Ocean  View  S.D. 


HI-201A22       State  Dept.  of  Ed. ,  Honolulu 


ZERO  PRIORITY  APPLICATIONS  LIS! 


ING  BEGINS  ON 


.4 


.2 


Froject 

Priority 

Tfcnt.  1  Ptrm" 

Fundi 

1"  Ten£. 

needed 

CO«3A19   Colorado  Sprlncs  S.D. #11 

Firm 

184.2.'?n 

MI-801A20       Anchor  Bay  S.D.^  New  Baltlmori. 

i  1;6 
1  1.6 

j  

I  

j  50.825 

Hl-201118       State  Dent,  of  Education 

1.2 

326.340 

CA-203A21       Oceanaide-Carlabad  U.H.S.D. 

1.0 

54.264 

CA-815A2a       Lemoore  Union  H.S.D. 

11.000 

FL-IA20          Brevard  Co.  Bd.  of  Pub.  Inatr. 

.8 

312.417 

FL-5A21          Clay  Co.  Sch.  Bd. ,  Green  Cove 

.8 

30»590 

Springs 

CA-405A19       Folaom-Cordova  Jt.  Unif.  S.D 

.6 

84.018 

CO-12A22         Harriaon  S.D.  #2.  Colo.  Sorinf^i 

.6 

22.875 

HE  FOLLOWING  V\GE 


11,770 


1I,700_ 


3,675 


247,950 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED    SECTIONS  5  and  14(c) 

August  1974 

(0)  ZHIO  PRIORrTY  APFLICATIONS  —  SUBPRIORITY  ORDER  (  )  DENOTES  SUBFRIORITY 


Frojccc 

Priority 

Funds  needad 

AmiCAirr 

Ttnt.  1    FUm  " 

lent. 

r  If  m 

AZ.73-C-25 

Pima  rn^  E.S.D.  #1  ^Walver^ 

OK-180U20 

SCu*rC  ISD 

An  QAH 

IL-1502A20 

ThoMsboro  Com.  Cons,  SD  130 

'*7 

AZ-502A24 

FsloMlnas  Comn.  S.D.  #49 

a6.o^ 

Ai  nnn 

'  "  IL-1702A19 

'duster  Park  S.D.  #44c 

LA-901A21 

Bossier  Parish  Sch.  Bd.  Dlst  27 

.  (15.1 

375.920 

IL-20U25 

CoQunltT  H.S.D.  #123 

775. t8& 

IL-1103A19 

Glfford  Comn.  Cons.  Or.  S.D,  #1 

B8 

T4,^.95 

CO-180U20 

Siramlt  S.D.  Re-1,  Frisco  *♦ 

175 

TX-213A19 

Burkbumett  ISD 

(12.8) 

^17,1fil 

CA-707A18 

Center  Jt.  S.D. ,  North  Hlxhlsnd 

a2.5) 

1R«  971 

CA-151U17 

Elver ts  Jt.  S.D. 

(12. 0> 

A7^nnn 

IL.1707A19 

Okswvllle  Grsde  S.D.  #46 

ai.6> 

9n,fi55 

0K-1507A17 

South  Rock  Creek  Deo.  S.D.  32 

ai.3^ 

1^,570 

NM-513A19 

Cubs  Ind.  Rural  Schools 

_(11.0^ 

5A,qnn  _ 

AK-U19 

Kodisk  I. S.D, 

ao.9^ 

TX-64A19 

Northslde  ISD,  Ssn  Antonio 

ao.4) 

,UQ36>fi3fl  

CA-58C21 

San  Dlcgo  Unlf ■  SD  (Bayvlcw  Hll 

Ls  W.") 

(  9.9V 

IL-3A19 

Ssvsnns  Conn,  Unlf.  S.D.  #300 

(  9.2^1 

110,995 

LA-71-C-'602 

Vemcm  Parl.h  S.D.  (Plckerlnx) 

1 

(  9.0V 

infi.R56 

C0-1802A22 

Sumalb  S.D.  Re-1,  Frisco  ** 

(  9.01 

1 

... 

fi7.7in 

WI-170U19 

Jt.  S.D.  #1,  Village  of  Black  E 

irth 

(  8.9^ 

1   

  113, 38S  

Ocean  Springs  Mun.  Sep.  S.D. 

.  

lAq,fi95 

MS-5A20  1 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEgPgP  SECTIONS  5  «nd  lA 


Auguac  197 A 


Fro J tec 

f 

_1  AFFtlCAKT 

Priority 

Tfcnt.7  rirm" 

Fundi 

 TenCJ  

need ed 

IL-20A20 

Rccd-Cu«Ccr  Twp.  H.S.D.  #206 

1 

(8.  7) 

OH-15A20 

Mad  River  Twp.  Loc.  S.D. 

(8.6) 

869.303 

TX-160U18 

Pe««cer  I. S.D. 

(8.6) 

6.160 

MN-160U18 

_  ISD  No.  15,  SC.  Francis 

(8. A) 

9A.500 

NJ-1701A19 

SoDtrs  PoinC  Bd.  of  Ed.  ** 

(8. A) 

65 . 000 

M0-18A19 

<5«k  Grove  Reorx.  R-VI  S.D. 

(8.2) 

A9.680 

CA-S8D21 

S«n  Diego  Unif.  S.D.  (G«Ccw«y 

(8.1) 

97*225 

Village  -  Waiver)  ^ 

IL-1603A18 

Joliac  Twp^.  H.S.D.  #204 

.  (8.12_ 

AZ-506A21 

Licchfield  S.D.  #79 

(8.0) 

JUD  tOoO 

NJ-1601A18 

Shore  Reg.  H.S.D..  W.  ton*  Bran 

ch 

(8.0) 

69 ,840 

MN-5A18  J 

Circle  Pinea  ISD  #12 

_  (7.6) 

191 ,595 

TX-1502A18 

Crowley  ISD 

(7.6) 

30 1 240 

CA-1502A21 

tfaahingcon  USD 

(7.5) 

51 « 170 

IL-8A21 

 Fallon  Tvp.  H.S.D.  #203 

(7.5) 

70  8A0 

TX-37A20 

Azle  ISD 

(7.5) 

139,725 

MA  •-605A19 

Town  of  Shirley  Sch.  Conm. 

(7. A) 

61  950 

m-1703A19 

W.  tfaahingcon  School  Corp.^ 

(7.3) 

76, 120 

MD-8A19 

Casspbel  Isburg 
Bd.  of  Ed.  of  Prince  George* a  ( 

0. 

(7.3) 

1.468.000 

VA-13A21 

Scafford  Co.  Schoola 

^(7.3)! 

 f 

1 

364.665 

CA-1502A22 

tfaahingcon  Union  S.D. 

(7.0)| 

56,350 

IL-1602Alf 

Homer  Conm.  Cona.  S.D.  #33- C 

(6.8) 

16.215 

KS-1803A2( 

Sanca  Fe  Trail  Unif.  SD  #A3A 

(6.7) 

55.055 

1  1 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTIONS  5  ind  lA(c) 

Auguft  19 7A 


Frojccc 

Priority 

Fundi  necdad 

AFFLICAirr 

Ttnt.  1  Firm 

M"***'-  ^ 

NJ-1104A20 

Honmouth  ReX.  HSD 

! 

^6.7) 

118.917 

OH-180U20 

Frontier  Loc.  S.D.,  New  Matamoi 

es 

(6.6) 

85  «500 

CA-63A19 

Oxnard  School  Dlitrlct 

(6.5) 

435 .161 

CA-63B19 

Oxnard  School  Dlatrlct 

(6.5) 

1  ft'i  fil  0 

IL-1703A19 

Bracevllle  Coma.  S.D.  #75 

(6.A) 

1 2  <  24  0 

-  -  TX-A1AA17 

Dennlion  ISD 

(6.A) 

9nn  nnn 

NEr7B17  ^ 

S.D.  #2.  Grand  laland 

(6.3) 

7A9  anfl 

£0£ t OUa 

OH-508A18  _j 

Plckerlngton  L.S.D.  ** 

44  880 

IL-1708A19 

Bourbonnli  BSD  #53 

(6.2) 

DO ,  yiJj 

M0-1U18 

Cona.  S.D.  #A,  Grandvlev 

(6.2) 

£uu  f uuu 

CA-1602A18 

Arena  U.E.S.D.,  Point  Arena 

(5.8) 

35 .739 

IL-13B20 

North  Chicago' E. S.D.  #64 

(5.8) 

13  888 

IL-1710A19 

Plalnfleld  Comn.  S.D.  #202 

(5.8) 

mo  J  aaU 

MN-5A19 

Circle  Plnei  ISD  #12 

167 1320 

HS.202A18 

Long  Beach  Mun.  Sep.  S.D. 

(5.7) 

57 .550 

Gu«in-601A19 

Dept.  of  Ed. »  Agana 

(5.7) 

1,203>301 

CA-635A21 

Travis  l^lfled  S.D. 

(5.6) 

529 ,074 

MS-1102A23 

Hancock  County  Unit  S.D. 

_(5.6) 

160,132 

AZ-25A20 

S.D.  #1,  Tucaon 

(5.A) 

572.735 

CA-1502A19 

Vaahlngton  U.S.D. 

(5.4) 

25.125 

TX-1702A20 

Northveit  ISD. 

(5.3) 

37.800 

UA-513A20 

North  Haion  S.D.  #403 

(5.1) 

40.460 

CA-15A19' 

Moreno  Valley  Unlf.  S.D. 

(5.0) 

420.492 

CA-635A19 

Travli  Unlf.  S.D. 

(5.0) 

381^900 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUMDS  HEEDED  SBCTIONS  5  and  14  (c ) 


August  1974 


Projtct 

abw  t^a  wf* 

ArrLICAlIT 

Frlorlty 

Tfcnt.   1  Plrm 

Funds 
Tint. 

n sod ad 

flfn 

■  ■  Fairfax  Cn.  Sch.  M. 

1 

.  3.000.000 

_MD-aA17 

_lkL_DtJEd^  Prince  Geor»e'«  ^9 

1.512.536 

S.D.  #2.  Gr.nd  T.l.nrf 

s 

209.070 

 ICCslSOlAlZ 

IIFSD  #3.  Broolch*v#m 

159.390 

UA   1 onok 1 7 

Valttburg  Jt.  S.D.  #401-10^ 

(^.7) 

i  15,700 

Surllngton  Coimi.  S.D. 

(4.6) 

150,000 

TM.1  7ri9A  1  Q 

Scott  Co.  S.D,  #2,  Scottivllle 

(4.5) 

106,395 

nn.i  7m  a  i  q 
un^x /UXAX7 

Korth  Olmsted  City  Schools  ** 

(4.5) 

262,280 

irr'*ici7 

SO.  or  c<a.  or  looeXe  Co. 

(4.5) 

33,095 

iif\  1  crt^A  1 T 
nUoXDUZAX / 

S ,D,  of  Marshall 

(4.4) 

56,115 

ca-x^xjaxz 

Sylvan  U.S.D.  "Modesto 

(4.3) 

90,200 

TV    Am  Y  7 

Burleson  I.S.D. 

(4.3) 

54,500 

im_Am  Ala 

Harrlsonvllle  H.S.D. 

(4.2) 

46,800 

CT-dO*#AX/ 

Tovn  of  Monroe  S.D. 

(4.0) 

87,360 

MD-7AZ0 

Bd,  of  Ed,  St.  Mary's  Co. 

(4.0) 

382,700 

Tovn  of  Ledyard  S.D> 

(3.9) 

154,350 

MJoX^fUZAX  / 

Cherry  Hill  Tovnshlp  Schools 

(3.9)1 

481,740 

WA-1302A17 

Dayton  S.D.  #2  ** 

(3.9)! 

28,772 

IN-170U19 

E.  Washington  Sch.  Corp;,  Fekl 

(3.8) 

— -t 

39,790 

KS-803A17 

Shawnee  Mission  Unlf.  S.D.  C5l 

f3.8) 

69,600 

NJ-120U17 

Bd.  of  Ed,,  Evesham  Twp. 

(3.8) 

67,890 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AHD  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTIONS  5  and  U(c) 

August:  1974 


Frojcct 


GA— 14A19 


Houiton  Co.Bd.  of  Ed. 


RI-4O1A20       Newport  Sch.  DepC. 


AL-1A17 


Hunttvllle  Clcy  Bd.  of  Ed. 


CA-1111A17     Rlverdale  JC.  U.S.D. 


NM-402A19       G«llup-^fcKlnley  Co.  Bd.  of  Ed. 


'  TX-504A19 


North  Eiit  ISO,  Sin  Antonio 


Cfi '  '^U'  tl  hit.  CK   Un.vn  ff.S.'S'. 

MN''12A20        ISO  113,  Cast  Lake 


AK-1402A17     Greater  Juneau  Bor.  S.D. 


OH-73-C-208    Wayne  Township  Local  S.D. 


WA-4A18 


Clover  Park  S.D.  #400 


Priority 


T5nF7 


Firm 


CA-234A17       Llvcnuore  Valley  Jt.  Unified  Sr 


KY-4A17 


Hardin  Co.  Bd.'of  Ed.,  Elizabethtown 


MO-206A19       Ft.  Oaage  Reorg.  S.D.  #1 


NM-12A17 


Las  Cruces  S.D.  #2 


CA-1514A17     Walnut  S.D.  ** 


Guam  601A20    Dept.  of  Ed. »  Agana 


U-U21 


Boaaler  Parish  Sch.  Bd.  Dlst.  1 


WA-34A17 


Central  Kitsap  SD  401,  Sllvcrdale 


CT-406A18 
MD-8B17 


Town  of  Ledyard  S.D. 


3  (2.9) 


Bd.  of  Ed.,  Prince  George' a  Co 


MO-1504A17      Lexington  Reorganized  SD  R-U 


(3.7) 


(3.6) 


(3.5) 


(3.5) 


(3.5) 


(3.5). 
(3.4) 


(3.3) 


(3.3) 


(3.3) 


(3.3) 


(3.2) 


(3.2) 


(3.2) 


(3.1) 


(3.0) 


Funda  ncedfld 


TiftC. 


404 , 928 


(2.8)1 


(2.5)' 

z — I 

(2.5)^ 
(2.5)* 


378,880 


389,623 


558,600 


27,060 


409,981 


547.520 


55.575 


118.720 


327.700 


785.317 


258.300 


135,660 


96,480 


266,750 


67.240 


661.982 


110,763 


74,128 


-t  

'  2.889.464 

■1  
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ORDKR  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTION   5  and  U(c) 

Auguct  1974 


number 

APPLICANT 

Priority 

Tunc.    1  rm~ 

Funds  needed 

s 

C«llf-40SA1 

1  Pol«a«*CoHoT«  Jt.,  Uolf.  S.D, 

^  i    1          '  •  

ZUVtVOO 

f 

IoM-203Slt 

SurllMtoa  Comi.  S.D. 

(2.3) 

•s,too 

7 

M.  of  U.  lUrfoH  Co.,  I«l  Air 

(2.3) 

544,330 

K.j-isouia 

UishlnceM  TWp.  Pub.  Sch*. 

(2.3) 

74,490 

M.  of  U.  lUrfoH  Co.,  I«l  Air 

(2.2) 

413,400 

ym 

1  Klvor  TVf,  L.S.D.,  Diytoa 

(2.2) 

111,497 

1 

111-1404X17 

p«i 

ifUU  Co«.  Concol.  S.D.  #224 

(2.2) 

2,023 

:tftr  MlUv  Jt.  D.l.?.t», 

(2.1) 

49.7<W. 

uck  Citv  S.D. 

(2.1) 

27.930 

C«llf.l40fJ 

17  b«ckm  U.K. S.D. 

(2.0) 

10,440 

COU-3A19  1 

Tmm  of  Croto* 

(2.0) 

307,434 

■  f 

7  <^«ii4«  ForU  Pub.  SfQ^  #1 

(2.0) 

251.712 

I1I.1504A2 

E.S.D.  #114.  MaahAtCAii 

<l.t) 

5.635 

EAaa-1403A 

•  Ualf.  S.D.  #247.  Ch«r«k«« 

(l.t) 

13,020 

r. 

Z11-201A20 

Cdm.  H.S.P*  #123 «  N.  Chlc«to 

(1.7) 

14.905 

C«Ilf*lS14i 

It  PouatalD  Vkllcy  S.D. 

(1.7) 

111,150 

; 

CM-iAia 

TowB  of  Croton 

(1.7)  i 

241.490 

C«llf-234A 

It  Ll>«nK>r«  Mll«^  Jt.  Unlf.  S.D. 

(1.4)! 

147,915 

y 

TMC-S09A17 

Pottcboro  CfTuu  S.D.  ** 

(1.4)  • 

*,374 

 r 

 1 

1 

1 

1 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  ffEEDED  SECTIONS  5  and  l4  (c) 

Auguat  1974 


Project 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

APFLICAMT 

Tent.  !  Firm 

rent . 

rirtn 

CA-45A18        South  Bay  USD,  Inperlal  Beach 

(1.4) 

RI-1A23          Mlddletown  Pub.  School 

(1.4) 

IfM-12A19        L«a  Crucea  SD  #2 

(1.4) 

M0-1505A18     Haxalvood  S.D, 

(1.3) 

148  740 

CA-1203A17     Apple  Valley  S.D. 

(1.2) 

9  8A0 

•  0H-429A1< 

'iSoutheaat  Loc.  S.D.,  Ravenna 

(1.2) 

22  910 

CA-42A17 

Seeley  U.S.D. 

(1.1) 

6  396 

II-1603A: 

9     Jollet  Twp.  H.S.D.  #204 

(1.0) 

45  135 

CA- 1304a: 

7     Manteca  U.S.D. 

(1.0) 

206  000 

RI-2A17 

Town  of  N.  Kingstown  Sch.  Dept. 

(  .9) 

33,440 

MI-200U: 

2     WateTimeet  Twp.  S.D.  ** 

(  .9) 

4,864 

VA-SOlBi: 

City  of  Newport  Newa  Sch.  Bd. 

(  .8) 

394,669 

NY-409A1: 

^       Comaon  S.D.  #2,  Blooming  Grove 

(  .7) 

39,537 

C9-12A22 

Harrlaon  S.D.  #2,  Colorado  Sprl 

nga 

(  .6) 

22,875 

BA-40A19 

Baratow  Unlf,  S.D. 

(.6) 

11,457 

*  AffllcacioD  includaa  •mm  mill 
>.«nn>eti—  with  law-ra^t  kitaii 

cMttca 

kla  for 

paymmt  4nm  ca 

1 

Stacaa  ItouaiKg  Act  of  lf37.  Pa] 
m^dm  f«lT  mftmr  mil  mtkMX_mll£ 

wmrnt  fa 

r  auch  i 

uplla  Mj  W 
lla  aliffikltt_ 

imdar  aactiow  S(a)(2)  ar  (3)  h«i 

a  rocai 

•■C  (20  U.S.C. 

633) 

*♦  lapacc  of  federally  connaeted 
inacallatlona  nor  Indian  l*nda 

uplla  1 

ot  rala 

:«d  CO  allltar 

r 
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ATTAcmnrr  a 
TimTimT  imtiGiBLi  APnicAnoivs  sktioh  3 

August  1974 


Fro J let 

APPLlCAIfr 

Prio 
Tent." 

rlty 

Kirm 

Fundi 

Tent.  - 

needed 

Arii-72-C-. 

01  sum  nm  C.S.O*  H9 

iMllt. 

(■Hu««t) 

300.000 

Firm 

An«-73-C« 

01  Slam  n«ta  Uc,  S.D.  MO 

iMllg. 

(lA^IMSt} 

3M,000 

Callf«72-C 

37  OmU  flstA  City  S.D. 

Im11«. 

1.154,043 

C«llf-75-C 

-905    M«Tlpoia  Co.  U.S. D. 

Inellg. 

? 

'  IlWl-C-l 

05  CMtral  C.C.S.D.  #104.  O'rkUoa 

iMllg. 

45.000 

llI-7l-C.i 

** 

K>2  Narlte  Con.  D.t.D.  #101  ttammi* 

IiwllX. 

.  (M^Mtt)  . 

300.000 

L«.74.C.3 

Vemon  Parlih  S.D. 

Inellg. 

Mr'7a-C- 

t.D.  •£  tiM  City  9t  B«11«VM 

iMllg. 

lMqu««t; 

2.479,000 

IIT-73-C-53 

1  P«ni  CMtnL  Sch«*l« 

IMllg. 

400.000 

Ii!-73-C-51 

1  Cuk*  luitfmdmt  ScImoI* 

IMllg. 

(ftft^St^ 

2.224.400 

ND-75-C-40 

1  St.  John  S.D.  #3  ineii.. 

OrM-73-C- 

10  bcU  Mmt 

IMIU. 

(•MMSt) 

543.440 

1 

1           1  i 

S.Cftr-73-C 

-401  l«Tfc«l«y  C*.  S.D..  MMMks  Com 

r  TmII 

I. 

(lA^MSt) 

947.143 

_     S.D*k-74.C-1001  Hill  City  ISD  #10  Inall^. 
TX-74-C-49    Flour  Bluff  TnflUg 

ra|-74-C-804    Judion  I. S.D. 
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TEyfATIVgLY  IKELIGIBtl  ATFLICATIOWS  SICUOK  5 

August  1974 


froJ«ct 

number 

Priority 

Funds  necdtd 

AfPLICAIfr 

T»nt.  j  Firm 

T*ht. 

Pltm 

 Worth  ntwf  SiD  Mftn  

laalit  

Tn*lli  ^ 

■■$ao,ooo,nnn  i 

In«lil 

REQUEST 

 VA  72  0  1 

^  g».  Beh.  Ml  mt  Pglne«  

WllllM  County 

111-75-0-2 

11    Community  HSD  #123,  N.  Chicago 

I  ' 

CA-75-C-90 

1      Mariposa  County  Unified  S.D. 

I 

LA-7A-C-3 

Vernon  Parish  School  Board 

I 

NEV-75-C-6 

)3    Clark  County  School  District 

I 

'  MICH-7A-C- 

►001  Baraga  Township  Schools  . 

I 



1 

1 

,  \  

r— -■  ' 

j_  

1 

1 

I 

 1  
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OOHniNKU  PRIORITY  LISTING.  SECTION  10.  rUDLIC  LAW  R1-81S 

AUGUST.  1974_ 


Croup  I  -  Rcp.itrs 


Group  II  -  Trantfcr  of 
QvncrxMp  to  T.KA 


Croup  III  - 
Unhoused  Pupil 

100  and  above 
.  90-99.9 

10-89.9 

70-79.9 
.  iO-69.9' 

50-59.9 

AO-49.9 

30-39.9 

20-29.9 

10-19.9 
0.1-9.9 


Group  IV  - 
Rtaodeling-  Needs 
"0"  (Zero)  Priority 
ly  FY  of  Application 
1967 
IHt 
19«9 
1970 
1971 
1972 


No.  ol  Appllcntloo;; 


Ptir 

Interval  Cumul.ittvc 


11 


10 


12 


12 


13 
14 


20 


Ksttmatod  Entttlomgnt 


Per 


Interval 


7,721,206 


2.006>000 


4. 543. 197 


22 


17.928,533 


27 


30 


35 


46 
52 
55 


56 


57 


62 


62 


72 
81 


3.187.210 


7.356.094 


5.295.000 


6.592.078 


6,977.536 


5.563.156 


1,260,20^ 


688.900 


523.000 


1.742.409 


2.255.410 


6,596,479 


Cuwulattve 


8.251.457 


10.257.457_ 


14.800.654 


32.729.187 


35.916.397 


43.272.491 


48.567.491 


55.159.569 


62.137.105 


67.700.261 


68,960,462 


69.649.362 


70.172. 3<2  J 


71.914.771 


71.914.771 


74.170.181 


80,766,660 


100 
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ORDKR  OF  naoniTY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  WZVEH  SECTION  10  PROJECTS 
Public  Law  81-815 

August  1974 


Project 

Priority 

Fund  a 

needed 

APmCAMT 

Tent. 

Firm 

GROUP  I  -  EKERGENCY  REPAIRS 

Kodlak  Coast  Guard  Bate 

N/A 

464.251 

MA  CCm 1 A9n 

Fort  Devena 

N/A 

66.000 

GROUP  11  -  POTENTUL  TRANSFERS 

•  A1AS-4C20 

Elelaon  Air  Force  Baaa 

N/A 

2.444.955 

AUt-4A20 

Elelaon  Air  Force  Iteae 

N/A 

1.357.103 

.  A^at-4D20 

El 

tlfon  Air  Force  Baae 

M/A 

207,330 

Alas>lB20 

Fc 

Tt  Richardson 

N/A 

257,778 

Alat-3A20 

e; 

nendorf  Air  Force  Baae 

N/A 

314.265 

C«llf-12A21 

xker  Dam 

N/A 

M.400 

Callf-8A21 

Efvards  Air  Fore*  Baae 

N/A 

892^600 

IfY-7A22 

Plattaburgh  Air  Force  Baaa 

N/A 

1.015,575 

Calif- 3A22 

Mfther  Air  Force- Baaa 

N/A 

145.000 

TCX-3A23 

F|)rt  Hood 

N/A 

1,000,000 

I- 

GROUP  III  -  UNHOUSED  PUPILS 

1I.CA&-IA22 

Fprt  Bragg 

95.50 

2.006.000 

rt-2A18 

— 1   1^ 

Fort  Buchanan 

89.89 

4,543.197 

S.CAK-SA21 

bfyrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Hate 

79.34| 

2,039,500 

M)-2A22 

Whltanan  Air  Force  Baae 

78.42 

i  743.500 

H. Car- 1122 

Fort  Bragg 

75.46 

I  2.168.350 

K«it-5A20 

Hanacom.  Air  Forc^  Baae 

73.17 

.  4.347,183. 

1 

1 

-i  

1 

1  
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froJ«ct 

AFPLICAWr 

Prlc 
Tfcnt. 

rlty 
Firm 

Fundi 

TcnU 

needed 

J)over  Air  rare,  mmmm 

7Q.n6 

Firm 

a.77i,ono 

V.-1A20 

_  _Qu«ntico  Ittrln*  Coroi  laac 

70.15 

1.857.000 

1I«Y-1A20 

Vest  Point  Military  Acadtwy 

63.93 

1.687.210 

^blna  Air  Fore.  lUaa 

61.06 

l.SOO.OOO 

Fort  Mi lay 

56.59 

910,069 

Ari«.lA21 

Willla»  Air  Forr. 

53.28 

400.000 

JL£iirl«2 

Fort  Br««ii 

53.02 

934.7M 

H.C«r-lD22 

loit  Ircftft 

50.iO 

3.244. 7aO 

JSl:U2I  

Fort  Itaplni_ 

50.00 

l.l».«i5 

1I0.1A22 

Fort  L«on«rd  Wood 

46.7<» 

.  4.W.00Q_ 

Maxwell  Air  Forca  Bate 

40.12 

115.000 

,WA.IA1A 

quAnHi>o  Marine  rorpa   

40.06 

200. QQO 

ll.fi«r.2Alt 

CAwp  I.alauna  Marina  Coroa  laaa 

3B.43 

Arli-10C2I 

Port  Huachuca 

36.68 

l,554.7i4 

^¥•-1120 

Otuntico  Marina  Corpa  lata 

36.11 

1.880.000 

l.air-4A22 

Fort  Jackfon 

33.42 

1,500.000 

Fort  Rllev 

33.09 

363.736 

AU-2A20 

Fort  McClallan 

29.27 

414.000 

Lackland  Air  Fore*  laaa 

28.24 

424.790 

,  ■.fl.r.2A21 

— CAMLJ^launa  Marine  Coroa  la>» 

593.278 

■•Car-2Slt 

Caap  Lejaune  Marina  Corps  Bata 

25.35 

838«3X 

,  T.S.2A22 

Fort.  Sam  Houaton 

24.24 

!  411.460 

1I.C«r-lP22 

Fort  Brags 

1 

2A.18  : 

745  lOO 

«.C«r.2l21 

Caao  La!auna  Marine  Coroa  Aaae  ' 

23.2J 

741.418 

1 

Fort  arad 

1 

22. 8« 

901.5001 
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rroject 

Priority 

Funds 

need  ed 

Number 

APPLICANT 

Tent- 

Firm 

Tent. 

AU-AI20 

Haxwell  Air  force  B«ae 

22.24 

2«Q  non 

N.Car-lH22 

Port  IratI 

?9.f? 

•40.500 

H, car -1121 

rort  Braw 

2Q.92 

749.090 

H.Car-lJ22 

Port  Brajtt 

If,30 

1.979.100 

Kana-lC20 

Port  Riley 

19.31 

372.196 

Ga-1B21 

Port  Bennlng 

17.60 

303.000 

il.(>T-2C2l 

,  C 

inp.LeJeune  Marine  Corpa  Baae 

16.87 

483.770 

Va-2A20 

r 

Belvolr 

12.1:^ 

7S7  6no 

/n  /  ^  aii\i 

Haas-2A21 

w 

satover  Air  Force  Baae 

1.437.490 

KA11I-1D20 

1 

Fort  lllev 

q.l7 

326  966 

F.»-2A22 

pi>rt  Buchanan 

4.61 

6^9 . 7  35 

Ga-lC21 

Fort  Bennlnit 

4.32 

263.500 

i ' 

GR 

SUP  IV  -  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  REH 

tDELiNG 

IfEEDS 

II.Y-1120 

Meat  Point  Mllltaz7  Acadciv 

- 

688.960 

- 

523,000 

T«x-2A20 

Fort  Sa«  Houston 

- 

499.000 

KaM-lE20 

port  Rllay 

-      1  134,909 

Va-2B2a 

Port  Bel voir 

1        500,000  ' 

Va-2C20 

Fort  Belvolr 

500.000      1  ^ 

ftp-2A20 

Port  Knox 

108.5001.- 

Aris-10D21 

Port  Huachuca 

1  525.510 

Arti-10E2I  1 

Fort 

50.000. 

4;  
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Project 
.  Humhrr  

APPLICANT 

Priority 

Fund a  needed 

Tent . 

Firm 

Tent. 

Vi  rn 

C«-1021 

Port  Bcnnlni 

- 

- 

325.000 

G«-l|?7 

Port  Btnnlng 

- 

- 

282.000 

G«-1P21 

Fort  Benslni 

- 

- 

137.900 

G«-1C21 

Port  Bennlog 

- 

- 

148.000 

VA-1C20 

Quantlco  Hirlne  Corpa  Base 

-  - 

560.000 

VA-1D20  ' 

Quaqtlco  Marine  Corpa  Baae 

- 

67.000 

V«-II20 

Ouantlco  Marin*  Corpt  laic 

- 

- 

73-OOn 

V.-IP20 

Ouantlco  Marine  Corot  Baie 

- 

- 

87-fMK) 

KT-U22 

Port  Cavpbtll 

- 

- 

17, a?! 

^G«-2B22 

Roblna  Air  Porce  Baic 

- 

- 

G..2C22 

Roblnt  Air  Porce  Baae 

- 

- 

l?5.000 

ll.C«r*ll22 

Port  Srau 

- 

- 

606.000 

S*C«r-4B22 

Port  Jackson 

- 

- 

25.000 

ry2l22 

Port  Koox 

- 

- 

500,000 

K3r-2C22 

Port  Xnox 

- 

- 

jjj^^^OOO 

I10-1B22            Port  Leonard  Wood 

- 

- 

r«»-2S22 

port  Buchanan 

230.000 

IT-  ■ 

1 

!  ^ 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

104 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTION 

'  ~  Augtist  1974 

..SUBSECTIONS  14(a)  and  14(b)  Revised:    March  1974 

*  Latest  application  Includes  eligible  or  potentially  eligible 


Project  ' 

Numlbor 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

APPLICANT 

Tunt.. 

Firm 

rcnL . 

Firm 

AZ-74-C-413       Alcheaay  H.S.D.' 

197 . 8 

3  551  824 

Mont-76-C-5002    Pryor  HSD  #3 

192. 7 

1  fiin  000 

Mont-75-C-4001    Blaine  Co.  H.S.D.  i^50 

190 .8 

1  458  333 

Mont-75-C-15        Blaine  Co.  E.S.D.  ^^50  Hays  (W) 

i  /  0  ,  M 

2,041 ,660 

htont-75-C-40A      Lodge  Grass  E.S.D.  #27 

l47 . 1 

1  379  610 

Mont-75-C~5001      Frazer  H.S.D.  No.  2B' 

106. 6 

1,639,539 

Mont-75-fc-17.        Frazer  E.S.D.  No.  2 

472,024 

AZ-73-C-607           Kayenta  E.S.D.  ^^27  *(1970) 

96.0 

2,304 ,000 

Gallup-McKlnley  Co.  Bd .  of 
NM-73-C-402                 (Waiver  -  Navajo) 

85.8 

910 ,000 

AZ-74-C-517           Indian  Oasis  E.S.D. 

80.3 

5,748,749 

MINN-W-C^403 

I.S.D.  #707,  Nett  Lake 

78.9 

89,500 

AZ-73-C-liS 

Yuma  S.D.  #27,  Parker 

70.4 

1,524,624 

WA-72-C-4P3 

Taholah  S .D.  #77  *(1971) 

67.9 

773,835 

NMEX-73-C|-402 

Gallup-McKlnley  Co.  Bd.  of  & 
(Waiver  -  Crown  Point) 

I. 

62.2 

1,470,000 

AZ-71-C-8D5 

Union  E.S.D.  #62 

61.6 

117,000 

MONr-73-C-3001 

E.S.D.  #28,  St.  Ignatlua 

54.4 

592,240 

M0NT-73-C-14 

Brownlnji  E.S.D.  #9 

51.6 

1,092,000 

AZ-73-C-l,4 

Northern  Yuma  Co.  U. H.S.D. 

45.9 

.415,600 

MIlW-7 1-0-401 

Redlake  S.D. 

I 

44.0  ! 

773,280 

AJ.-  72    C'  f  CC  f 

S.Dak-7 1-40- 1801 

Wauba^  I.S.D. 

42.8  ' 

318,750 

OiaA-73-(p-'3001 

Pleaiant  Grove  I.S.D.  #5 

1 

37.4  ; 

f  i — 

^  109,358 

I     '  I  I  I  I 
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ORDER  OF  PKIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUMDS  NEEDED 
SUBSBCTIOMS  14^)  and  14  fb^ 

August  1974 


Fro J ect 

APPLICANT 

Priority 

Funds 
i  Tent. 

needed 
Firm 

-j —  

j 

WA-7l-C-2fc 

Clallan  Co.  S.D. 

32.2 

! 

667,705 

/I  2.'  73'  G-  */e>y 

IIO!ir-70-C-1801 

H«rla«  H.S.D. 

J/.  3. 
29.6 

it  0  4  »v  6 
159,712 

AZ-75-C-9i)2 

Vhitarlvar  E.S.D.  #20  *1973 

22.8 

2,852,460 

AZ-74-C-7b2 

Tuba  City  H.S.D. 

20.0 

1,168,000 

ICAHS-70-C-I862 

Mayetta  S.D. 

18.2 

130,000 

I0MA-69-C-1701 

C.S.D.  of  South  Tama  Co. 

13.8 

219,800 

WA-71-C-44 

Vapato  S.D.  #207 

13.5 

456,750 

DTAH-72-C-401 

Unltah  S.D. 

13.2 

916,000 

01J8G-70-C(-13 

Jaffaraon  Co.  S.D. 

13.1 

226,000 

CA-71-C-619 

Siihop  Union  S.D. 

12.0 

102,690 

AZ-72-C-414 

Tuba  City  E.S.D.  *(1971) 

10.8 

1,638,750 

1IMKX-73-C-402 

Gallup-McKlnley  Co.  »d.  of 

MmiT-7i-f-7 

Bnnnn  S.n. 

mffiX-73-C-402 

Gallup-McKlnley  Co.  Bd.  of  E 
(V.    Zunl  &  Towa  Yallane) 

1. 

1.8 

70.000 

ID-73-C-5 

Blackfoot  S.D.  #55 

1.4 

440.000 

(0)  ZaolpRIORl 

TY  APPLICATIONS  —  SUBPRIORIT 

{  ORDER 

(  )  DEf|( 
(75. 5>' 

DIES  SUBPRIORI' 

WY.69.c4o3 

_M111  Creek  S.D.  #14 

42.000 

•  ! 

WA-72-C-1902 

Mt^  Adama  S.D. 

-J53.21. 

A50.000 

NV-69-C-JrOl 

Elko  Co.  S.D. 

(43.7); 

170,000 

1 

1  . 

i 

t 

1 
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ORDER  OF  PRIORITY  INDICES  AND  FUNDS  NEEDED  SECTION 
SUBSBCTIOHS  14(«>  «pd  14(b) 


Fro J act 

Priority 

Funds  needed 

A9PLICANT 

Tent, 

Ftrtn 

Tent. 

WA'>72oCo5|2 

iDchail**"*  S.D. 

(40.2) 

49.506 

H.DMC-74-t-503 

N«v  Town  Pub.  S.D,  #1 

(23.2) 

163,761 

S .  D«k-74"C-3O01 

Wast  liver  I. S.D.  #18  *(197' 

)(19.5) 

338,600  ' 

Kr-73-C«3t)02 

H.S.D.  #28,  St.  Ignatius 

(13.8) 

592,240 

Kr-69-C-8^ 

HarleB  E.S.D.  #12 

(  9.3) 

210,000 

Grants  Mim.  S.D. 

(  7.9) 

783,264 

VA-70-C-y7' 

LaConner  S.D.  #311 

(  7.0) 

91,440 

WA-70-C-5<J 

Maryaville  S.D. 

(  2.8) 

286,900 

CA-71-C-530 

San  Fasqual  Valley  U.S.D. 

(  0.6) 

200,000 

HV-69-C-404 

HiMboldt  Co.  S.D. 

(  0.0) 

231,000 

TEWIATimY  INELIGIBLE 

1 

Mr«75-C-^fl0 

Hardin  E.S.D.  #17 

..I 

1  ^^jpn,non 

N.MEX- 73-0-513 

r.iibm  TndenRndcint:  Schoola 

I 

2.22A.400 

-  ill 

LoJ^^  Gr/iiS  H.S,1>.  ^  :i 

X 

7 

1 

I 
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SATISFYING  TOTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Senator  MoNTOYA.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  possibility  to  satisfy 
these  requirements  eventually? 
Mr.  Stormer.  Total  requirements? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  It  will  require  a  substantial  increase  in  the  appro- 
priation for  this  particular  purpose. 
Senator  Montoya.  How  much,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  We  think  we  can  supply  an  estimate  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  do  you  say,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  would  say  $300  million. 

Dr.  Bell.  $300  million. 

Senator  Montoya.  $300  million  a  year. 

Dr.  Bell.  No,  there  is  a  backlog  of  $300  million. 

Senator  Montoya.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  just  quit 
applying,  did  they  not?  It  takes  too  much  manpower  to  file  one  of 
those  applications  and  then  have  it  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  file  13 
at  HEW. 

Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  applications  are  on  the  record 
and  if  the  school  district  does  want  to  renew  that  application,  all  it 
has  to  do  is  give  us  some  more  updated  information  and  we  would 
bring  the  application  up  to  date.  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
concede  that  we  are  not  meeting  this  need  under  Public  Law  815.  We 
have  not  met  that  need  for  years. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  Commissioner  said  before,  this  budget 
represents,  reflects  our  view  of  what  the  priorities  are  given  the 
amount  of  total  dollar*'  that  we  have.  And  so  we  have  some  increases 
and  we  have  some  decreases. 

Senator  Montoya.  Oh,  I  appreciate  that.  You  have  to  assign 
priorities  on  the  basis  of  the  funding  that  you  are  allowed  by  the 
Congress. 

GENERATING  JOBS  THROUGH  SCHOOL  C'  NSTRUCTION 

Now  have  you  looked  at  this  program  from  the  standpoint  of  jobs 
generated?  We  have  been  talking  about  public  service  jobs  to  the 
tune  of  $2  billion,  and  we  are  going  to  provide  jobs  for  white-collar 
workers  and  not  family  heads  who  work  down  at  the  factory  and  who 
lost  their  jobs  and  are  now  drawing  unemployment  compensation. 
We  are  going  to  provide  lateral  transfers  for  these  white-collar  workers 
from  a  $500  job  to  a  $600  job.  And  many,  and  I  would  say  most 
mstances,  and  here  we  have  a  program,  here  we  have  a  possibility  of 
building  school  houses  and  generating  some  good  public  works  jobs 
for  family  heads,  and  we  are  not  doing  anything  about  it  and  there  is 
$2  billion  going  to  be  thrown  down  the  drain.  It  will  be  expended  in  a 
period  of  about  6  or  7  months  and  then  they  will  come  back  for  not 
only  $2  billion  but  pi;obably  $2  billion  more  besides  that. 

I  do  not  know.  I  vn^h  you  people  would  tell  those  who  are  planning 
on  these  things  downtown  that  now  is  the  time  to  build  schools  and 
generate  more  jobs. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  one  point 
on  this  subject  aside  from  the  question  of  budget  priorities.  Actually, 
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trying  to  stimulate  employment  through  this  mechanism  wouM  be  a 
very  slow  process  because,  as  you  know,  construction  projects  often 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  correct  but  we  have  to  have  some thmg 
in  the  pipeline  because  we  are  going  to  have  this  recession  for  about  2 
or  3  years,  and  its  not  going  to  end  in  6  months.  So  you  should  probably 
start  planning  on  something  like  that  now.  .   t%  i 

I  happen  to  head  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Development 
under  the  Public  Works  committee.  We  have  been  trying  to  authorize 
those  public  works  for  the  construction  of  not  only  schools  but  public 
buildings  and  communities  and  vocational  schools  as  well.  And  under 
this  program  we  have  built  quite  a  few  vocational  schools  and  we  do 
not  Uave  enough  funding  in  that  program,  and  the  reaon  we  do  not 
have  enough  funding  is  not  because  the  Congress  did  not  appropriate 
or  was  not  willing  to  appropriate,  but  because  the  President  threatened 
to  veto.  And  so  we  had  to  negotiate  with  the  people  downtown  how 
much  would  you  accept  in  this  authorization  bill,  how  much  you 
accept  in  this  funding  bill  and  then  not  have  to  veto  the  appropriation. 

So  we  have  been  in  that  situation.  We  have  got  $350  million  m  the 
EDA  public  works  bill  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  not  enough  to 

go  around.  «^  9 

So  now  could  you  have  started  this  program  on  81-815  a  year  ago.' 
Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Certainly,  but  I  think  the  Commissioner  has 

answered  the  basic  question.  It  is  a  low  priority  as  far  as  the  Office  of 

Education  and  the  Department  is  concerned  in  terms  of  where  we 

want  to  put  our  money. 

ALLOCATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  FUNDS 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right.  How  much  of  the  $20  million  you 
received  last  year  or  for  this  fiscal  year  have  you  expended  and 

allocated?  .  ,    .     ,  ,       i        n  j 

Mr.  Stormer.  For  last  fiscal  year  all  of  the  funds  have  been  allotted 
of  the  $20  million  towards  construction  under  section  5  well  as 
under  section  14— the  two  different  subsections  of  14(a)  and  14(b). 
For  the  district  serving  the  Indian  children  and  section  5  for  the 
district  serving  the  military  installations^  . 

May  I  correct  myself,  sir,  in  that  we  have  not  made  reservations  ol 
funds  for  section  5  at  the  present  time.  These  will  be  done  shortly. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  finalize  the  upper  priority  lists  so  the 
actual  funds  will  be  available.  ^ 

Senator  Montoya,  You  had  somethmg  to  say  awhile  ago. 

Mr.  Burns.  I  think  you  talked  about  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  we  coveredit? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  was  the  $300  million  backlog.     ,  ,      _  . 

Senator  Montoya.  I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  fault  any  of  you  people  because  I  know  that  you  are  sympa- 
thetic to  education,  all  of  you,  and  please  do  not  misconstrue  my. 
questions.  I  am  trying  to  establish  the  same  wavelength  that  you 
have  been  on,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  under  the  austerity  tent  on 
basic  needs  for  education. 
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TRIDENT  PROJECT 

Now  what  about  the  situation  that  might  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
Trident  missile  project  in  Washington  State.  There  probably  have 
been  a  lot  of  federally  connected  children  there. 

Dr.  Bell.  This  has  been  a  great  problem. 

Mr.  Stormer.  Basically,  there  have  been  discussions  between 
personnel  in  DOD  and  the  Office  of  Education  us  to  how  to  admini- 
ister  the  Trident  programs.  You  understand  there  is  an  authoriza- 
tion as  well  as  an  appropriation  that  can  take  care  of  the  educa- 
tional requirements  for  the  impact  in  the  area.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  not  been  agreement  between  the  heads  of  the  two  agencies 
similar  to  the  agreement  we  had  when  we  entered  into  the  Safeguard 
systern  arrangement. 

I  understand  that  this  is  being  worked  on. 

Senator  Montoya.  When  will  you  have  a  definite  program? 

Mr.  Stormer.  I  imagine  very  shortly.  We  are  in  a  stage  in  our 
discussions  that  we  can  begin  to  move  as  soon  as  the  interagency 
agreement  is  worked  out. 

Senator  Montoya.  Will  you  inform  this  committee  about  it  before 
we  mark  up  the  bill? 

Mr.  Stormer.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  attempt  to  go  to  0MB  for  an 
additional  allowance  on  this? 

Mr.  Stormer.  No,  sir,  this  is  covered.  Actually,  the  way  the 
program  is  established  is  that  the  districts  may  file  under  874  or  815. 
Where  we  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  cover  construction  under 
815,  then  DOD,  under  their  appropriation,  transfer  the  funds  to 
the  Office  of  Education. 

FUNDS  NEEDED  TO  SATISFY  CURRENT  NEEDS 

Senator  Montoya.  What  do  you  feel  you  actually  need  on  an 
orderly  basis  to  start  funding  the  81-815  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
applications  on  file  and  what  you  perceive  to  be  current  need? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  certainly  involve  some 
estimate  of  schedule  by  which  plans  could  be  completed  for  the 
construction  which  was  being  applied  for.  I  think  we  can  give  you 
some  information  which  might  be  useful  to  you.  We  would  like  to 
supply  it  for  the  record  rather  than  make  a  speculation  here  which 
is  bound  to  be  more  extravagant. 

^  Senator  Montoya.  I  assume  that  when  you  went  to  0MB  for  a 
stated  sum  that  you  had  already  evaluated  the  need  under  the  81-815 
program. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  assume  that  you  have  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  need  or  estimate  of  need  under  the  815  program. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  We  know  that  the  gross  needs  are  $300  million 
or  about  there  for  the  construction  which  has  already  been  applied 
for.  But,  if  we  were  to  suggest  to  you  how  much  money  we  would 
need  during  a  particular  fiscal  year,  in  ojrder  to  meet  that  need,  that 
would  in  turn  involve  what  we  would  estimate  to  meet  the  schedules 
by  wliich  these  various  educational  institutions  would  be  ready  to 
actually  begin  construction. 
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Senator  Montoya.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  they  file  their  appli- 
cation they  are  ready  to  go  into  planning  and  design,  are  they  not? 

Mr,  Wheeler.  I  think  that  varies  from  school  district  to  school 
district. 

Mr.  Stormer.  Yes,  sir.  Basically  the}''  have  an  idea  of  what  their 
entitlement  would  be.  If  they  would  receive  funds  they  would  then 
proceed  to  design.  In  some  instances  they  wait  until  they  actually 
know  what  the  funds  are,  and  then  do  their  educational  planning, 
.  which  is  incorporated  into  a  design  and  plan  of  the  school  facility.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  theii'  proceeding  be3^ond  that  until  such  time  as 
funds  become  available  to  them. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted  to  make  one  point 
clear;  that  when  we  went  to  0MB  on  this  particular  program,  we  asked 
for  $10  million.  That  is  all  that  we  asked  for  in  light  of  the  priorities 
that  we  had. 

Senator  Montoya.  In  other  words  they  convinced  you  and  hypno- 
tized you  before  you  got  there. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN,  You  might  say  that.  [Laughter.] 
Senator  Montoya.  They  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Now,  we  could  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  arguing  over  the  budget 
for  bilingual  education;  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  you  are  asking  for  a 
reduction  in  the  program  from  $85  million  to  $70  million.  Also. there  is 
another  infused  reduction  by  means  of  the  authorizing  legislation  which 
requires  that  a  certain  percentage  be  allocated  to  training.  So,  we 
have  two  tiers  of  reduction  here — the  budget  tier  and  the  programmatic 
tier.  Why  are  you  lowering  the  support  lor  this  program? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,-  in.  the  priorities  that  have  been  set, 
it  would  seem  a  reasonable  request  for  oilingual  education.  Now  we 
do  not  mean  to  represent  that  this  would  serve  the  entire  universal 
need. 

Senator  Montoya.  No.  Let  me  say  that  you  are  only  satisfying 
about  3  percent  of  the  need  with  this  funding.  There  is  no  way  that 
you  can  satisfy  all  the  need  with  Federal  money.  I  am  trying  to  get  the 
school  districts  in  the  local  level  to  start  participating  in  this  program. 
This  is  really  seed  money,  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  that  is  true.  That  is  the  way,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  we  have  approached  the  setting  of  this  amount  for 
bilingual  education.  Probabl}^  more  crucial  than  anything  else  is  the 
development  'of  the  capacity  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  children 
who  have  a  dominant  language  other  than  English;  which  is  why  we 
agree  with  these  stipulations  for  the  amount  of  money  which  has  to 
be  spent  on  the  training  of  professionals  who  can  begin  to  contribute 
to  the  educational  program  for  bilingual  students. 

We  are  mindful  also  that  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  does  set  the 
responsibility  at  the  local  school  district  level,  so  wevthink  that  there 
will  be  some  activity  there.  We  want  to  be  in  a  position  to  have  some 
support  which  will  give  them  the  professional  educational  capacity 
to  respond  to  the  requirements  under  Lau  v.  Nichols. 

Ill 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  what  are  you  doing  in  allocating  this 
money  for  instruction  for  the  training  of  teachers?  Are  you  requiring 
that  these  teachers  have  the  background  and  inherent  capability  to 
become  good  teachers,  proficient  teachers  in  the  teaching  of  Spanish? 
Are  you  doing  anything  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  We  are  doing  it  in  Spanish  and  we  are  doing  it 
in  other  language  areas  also^  Senator. 

Senator  M ONTO YA.  What  are  you  specifically  doing?  Here  is  what  I 
have  in  mind;  that  imder  the  Headstart  programs  wWch  required  that 
teachers  come  in  to  teach  these  children,  under  the  Headstart  pro- 
grams they  were  bringing  in  teachers  from  Texas  into  New  Mexico 
who  had  taken  2  years  of  college  over  iq  Canyon,  Tex.,  2  years  of 
Spanish,  and  they  could  not  even  speak  Spanish  to  those  Mexican 
children  in  New  Mexico.  I  do  not  want  the  same  thing  to  happen  here ; 
that  you  give  some  money  to  school  teachers  who  go  out  and  get  a 
masters  degree  and  major  iq  Spanish  and  then  come  to  the  schools  with 
a  diploma  mdicatiag  that  they  are  a  major  in  Spanish  and  that  they 
can  teach  these  children.  I  have  seen  that  happen  many  times. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  we  have  the  right  to  look  at  the  application 
which  school  districts  make  for  a  bilingual  education  program.  One 
of  the  components  might  very  well  be  that  activity  which  takes  care 
of  the  traimng  of  the  teachers  who  are  going  to  be  participating  in  that 
bilingual  educational  program.  We  now  have  a  policy  of  intensifying 
our  concentration  upon  that  kind  of  capacity  building  components. 
We  will  be  looking  at  the  qualifications  oi  teachers,  the  kinds  of  train- 
ing opportunities  which  are  being  requested  in  that  grant  also,  and 
then  making  a  judgment  about  their  quality.  Beyond  that  we  will  be 
giving  some  traineeships,  some  fellowships  to  iadividuals,  and  also 
grants  to  universities  to  encourage  them  to  improve  the  programs 
which  they  use  to  train  teachers  in  bilingual  education. 

It  would  be  well,  if  we  could,  to  ask  Dr.  Molina  to  talk  specifically 
about  the  plan,  sir,  if  you  have  time. 

Senator  Montoya,  You  understand  what  I  mean,  do  you  not,  Dr. 
Molina? 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  TEACHERS 

Dr.  Molina.  One  of  the  requirements  hx  the  training  of  biliagual 
education  teachers  section  of  our  regulations  is  placing  priority  on 
the  training  of  biliagual  teachers  to  become  biliagual  education 
teachers.  We  agree  with  you,  Senator,  that  since  we  require  program- 
matically  instruction  in  academic  subjects  in  two  languages,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  teach  a  second  language  to  a  monolingual  class- 
room teacher  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  Therefore^  we  set  a  priority  that 
bilingual  teachers  should  be  retrained  to  become  bilingual  education 
teachers.  Thus  they  can  teach  readiag,  math,  social  science,  science, 
et  cetera,  in  a  language  other  than  English. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  In  addition  to  that.  Senator,  if  I  may,  the  funding, 
the  criteria  which  is  specified  for  submission  of  applications,  how 
applications  will  be  evaluated — there  is  a  higher  point  •  allocation 
to  those  applications  which  do  include  teachers  who  are  in  fact 
bilingual  educators  and  have  the  kiad  of  background  that  you  are 
concerned  with. 
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Senator  Montoya.  I  do  not  mean  to  confine  this  to  just  people 
who  leam  to  speak  Spanish  in  the  lower  grades,  because  I  know  a 
lot  of  people  who  learn  to  speak  Spanish  who  are  what  we  call  Anglos 
out  in  the  West,  Commissioner.  They  speak  better  Spanish  than 
some  of  our  natives.  I  would  rather  take  instruction  in  Spanish  from 
one  of  them  than  from  some  of  our  natives  over  there.  So,  I  do  not 
mean  to  foreclose  them;  but  I  certainly  do  not  want  this  money  to 
go  down  a  rathole  and  wind  up  just  developing  a  few  bilmgual  teachers 
rather  than  more  than  a  few.  .  j    ^  r 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Senator,  we  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  how  the  Office  of  Education  is  going  to  respond  to 
this  tremendous  effort  which  will  be  needed  in  the  area  of  bilmgual 
education.  I  would  like  to  have  in  the  record  some  description  of  the 
additional  effort  that  we  are  making  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  some  centers,  and  also  our  general  assistant  centers. 

I  think  Dr.  Goldberg  can  described  that  to  you. 

Senator  MoNToyA.  All  right. 


TEACHER  WORKSHOPS 


Dr.  Goldberg.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  may  I  comment  about  your  earlier  reference  to  the  fact  tha^ 
Federal  seed  money  should,  and  in  many  cases  does,  spur  State  and 
local  governments  to  put  in  their  share  of  it.  I  want  to  mention  here 
that  14  States  now  do  have  some  sort  of  bilingual  education  on  the 
State  books,  some  of  them  backed  up  with  money  to  supplement  the 

policy.  .      «       1  T 

1  would  also  state  that,  fortuitously  for  me,  just  3  weeks  ago  1 
was  in  San  Antonio  on  a  day  when  a  workshop  was  being  launched 
for  155  Anglo  teachers  paid  for  with  State  of  Texas  money,  to  take 
an  intensive  8-hour  per  week  course  from  Berlitz  at  a  group  rate. 
You  might  be  interested  to  know  that,  were  one  person  to  go  to 
this  private  school  for  instruction,  the  cost  would  be  $2,300;  for  a 
course  in  Spanish  with  155  teachers  under  contract  to  the  State 
education  department,  it  came  out  under  $300  per  teacher.  1  was 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  to  give  the  opemng  address 
to  these  155  teachers  in  regard  to  the  new   ^ 

Senator  Montoya.  Were  they  going  to  teach  in  the  schools.^ 

Dr.  Goldberg.  They  are  present  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Senator  Montoya.  Bilingual  teachers?  Were  they  proficient? 

Dr  Goldberg.  These  teachers  could  not  speak  Spanish  well,  iney 
had  bilingual  aides  in  their  room.  These  were  professional,  certified 
teachers.  Each  one  had  an  aide  in  his  or  her  classroom.  This  course  in 
Spanish  was  designed  to  improve  the  fluency  and  to  give  them  better 
feeling  for  the  language.  .     ,    ^  ,  ..9 

Senator  Montoya.  How  many  weeks  were  they  going  to  take  it.'' 

Dr,  Goldberg.  155. 

Senator  Montoya.  155  weeks? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  I  am  sorry.  I  mean  155  teachers,  8  hours  per  week. 
I  think  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  semester,  15  weeks. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  how  could  you  develop  bilmgual  teachers 
with  a  Berlitz  course? 
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EXPANSION  OP  GENERAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTERS 

■'^  not  mention  this  as  an  illustration  of  the 
«^F/f.t!  P';P^^,^t^o^^  of  a  bi  ingual  teacher.  I  would  say  that  in  the 
armature  of  a  teacher  working  m  the  area  of  bilingual  education 

f  7-  '°  ll^'^y^.^V       ^f  here  was  one  of  ou; 

btates  takmg  the  initiative  to  do  it  with  State  money.  The  general 
assistance  centers  housed  m  umversities  throughout  the  NatiSn  will 
^;l?f«W^  ^  number  of  nine  with  a  portion  of  the  additional  $5 
Tnl  m  u  Congress  has  made  available  under  the  Civil  Rights 

Act.  we  have  Identified  service  areas,  and  universities  will  be  applying 
as  soon  as  the  RFP  is  out  for  the  opportunity  to  set  up  traiS 
pffTfi^'r''"  '5  '^"J^?"'  responding  to  queries,  problems  they  havi 
after  the  Lau  decision.  Those  should  be  in  place  by  July  1 
Jn  the  intenm.  Dr.  Bell  has  asked  that  a  squadron  be  organized,  a 
iTrnHnn^n'w'  t  ^o^^petent  people  in  the  Office  of 

±.ducation  in  Washington,  m  our  regional  offices  and  in  our  university 
centers,  to  be  able  to  go  promptly  to  districts  that  call  for  help  because 

nrennrPd^'^^n^K    f/r'  P'^''^^™-  ^hat  list  has  been 

FLTc  '  A  should  those  calls  start  to  come,  we  could  organize 
teams  on  a  day's  notice.  ^ 

Senator  Montoya  You  could  develop  some  regional  talent,  too, 
to  go  in  and  do  that,  ' 

fi,  «.^°''°?^^?--  ^?  ^^""^  included  the  regional  office  talent  and 
the  btate  education  department  talent,  and  the  General  Assistance 
Center  talent  in  a  large  pool. 

UNIVERSITY  DEDICATION  TO  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Senator  Montoya.  Most  umversities  in  the  West  are  now  dedi- 
cated to  bilingual  education. 
Dr.  Goldberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Montoya  And  they  have  departments  that  are  really 
trying  to  mfuse  new  blood  into  the  bilingual  education  program.  I  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing  in  Utah.  Can  you  tell  me.  Commis- 
sioner? I  know  you  have  quite  a  Mexican-American  population  there. 

JJr.  Bell  Yes;  they  really  do.  They  have  quite  a  lively  center 
there  now  at  the  University  of  Utah.  They  are  going  to  be  applicants 
for  funds  under  the  Bihngual  Education  Act,  and  there  will  be- 
there  IS  a  great  amount  of  increased  momentum  there  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years,  I  would  say  again,  that  that  is  largely  through  the  efforts 
ot  this  committee  in  getting  this  program  going.  It  is  satisfying  to 
see  some  momentum  after  such  a  long  time.  I  feel  that  our  challM^e 
now  IS  gomg  to  be  to  use  this  money  as  wisely  as  w.e  can  to  get  a  lever- 
age effect  on  it  through  getting  more  State  and  local  commitments. 

LEVEL  OF  FUNDING 

Senator  Montoya.  Can  you  tell  me,  after  deciphering  these  fi<^ures 
it""/?^  *lo="'^-,v*  "^^^1*  ^''^^^  of  funding- we  will  tome  out,  assimiing 
that  the  $85  milhon,  that  the  $70  railHon  is  appropriated,  with  the 
additional  requu'ements  under  the  authorizing  legislation  for  teacher 
trainmg.' 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes.  At  the  $70  milUon  level,  there  will  be  approx- 
imately $16  million  going  into  training,  u    .  CPO.  -iv 

Now,  if  there  is  $85  million,  there  would  be  about  $21  million 
going  into  the  training  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  So,  actually  we  are  on  an  $85  million  basis;  we 
will  be  short  $21  million  on  the  basis  of  1975  funding. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  am  not  up  with  your  arithmetic.  Senator. 

Dr."  Bell.  The  Senator  is  taking  away  the  categorical  money  that 
in  the  past  was  available  for  projects,  you  see.  What  he  said  at  the 

outset  was   ^         .  ^     i     i.  ■ 

Senator  Montoya.  $85  million  was  for  projects,  not  teacher  train- 
ing For  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  have  that,  do  we  not? 

Mrs.  Beebe.  Yes,  we  have  that  $16  million.  And  in  addition  $2.8 
milUon  will  be  spent  for  bilingual  vocational  projects  which  are  auth- 
orized for  only  1  year  and  therefore  could  not  be  spent  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  and  of  the  training,  the  money  for  training.  A  number  of  those 
activities  will  be  for  1  year  efforts,  so  that  the  reduction  in  training 
from  $21  million  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  $16  million  in  1976  Avill  not 
result  in  terminating  support  to  any  students  who  are  enrolled  in 
a  training  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  $85  million  in  1975 
of  which  probably  $21  million  was  for  instruction,  training? 

ItVl r  ^^^TT'F^'F^Tj'Fitt.  "Y'es. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  had  a  net  for  programs  of  $64  million, 
whereas  for  1976  you  are  asking  for  $70  million,  of  which  $16  million 
has  to  go  for  instruction. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Yes,  for  training. 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes,  teacher  training.  So  you  wind  up  with 
$54  million,  which  is  $10  million  less  for  programs  than  you  had  in 
1975,  Is  that  correct?  o     .  tt 

Mr  Wheeler.  Correct.  That  is  correct.  Senator.  However,  there 
was  an  $8  million  supplemental  which  was  appropriated  which  is 
also  in  that  1975  figure.  .  i  i  . 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  we  had  a  supplemental  last  year  too. 
We  have  always  had  to  come  in  through  the  back  door  with  a  httle 

^^M^rs  Beebe.  Could  we  supply  for  the  record  a  table  which  shows 
the  five  major  categories  of  activity  under  biUngual,  and  what  we 
will  spend  under  the  $85  million,  and  what  we  will  spend  under  the 

^'^Se^ator^MoNTOYA.  Yes,  but  do  not  include  the  vocational  bilingual, 
will  you,  because  that  is 'a  new  program,  and  it  is  funded*  separately. 

It  was  for  this  year.  i.i    -i"     r  4.1 

Mrs.  Beebe.  It  was,  but  it  was  funded  under  the  authority  ot  ttie 

$85  million.  Will  we  take  that  up? 
Senator  Montoya.  Yes. 
[The  information  follows :] 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION,  COMPARATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESEA,  TITLE  VII  FUNDING,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  BREAK- 
DOWN BY  COMPONENT 


  Request  Appropriation 

Classroom  projtcts.. 

'    $46,170,000  553,370,000 

Tralninf:  ====^= 

Inservict  associated  with  above  projects   <i  onn 

Tfiineeships.    11,100,000 

Graduate  fellowships                                                                     2-      SS?  3, 900, 000 

Proiram  development,  InstitutionVbrhWrVdiica^ion":::^                           3,  q^.'om  3,' 000.' 000 

Subtotal  '■ — '■  

Materials  development" 5S?'  S?2  21, 000, 000 

National  Advisory  Council                                                                      7, 000, 000  7, 000, 000 

Evaluation  study                                                                                  100,000  100,000 

Bilingual  vocational  Irainliif " "                                      ^  730, 000 

■   2,800,000 

.   -   70, 000, 000  S5, 000, 000 

Dr.  Bell.  I  ain  concerned  that  Dr.  Molina  is  the  expert  here  and 
we  are  doing  most  of  the  talking. 

.^P/*  ^o^^^^-  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  add  to  that.  In  fiscal  vear 
Af^Z%%T^.^^'^^^^^^     for  383  clasiroom  demonstration  pr^^^ 
million  budget  request  level  we  would  have  available  $46.9 


MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Molina.  The  reason  for  the  reduction  to  $46.9  million  is  the 
required  set-aside  of  $16  million  for  training,  $100,000  for  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  and  $7  million  for  materials  development 

Senator  Montoya.  You  have  $7  million  for  materials  development? 
Pn^n.n  q'^I'I''-  ?T^''^\^^^  $100,000  for  the  National  Advisory 
Council.  Subtracted,  that  leaves  $46.9  million  for  demonstration 
proj  ©c  ts. 

Senator  Montoya  Then  you  add  since  1974,  you  add  about  22 
percent  inflation,  and  you  are  really  cutting  it  down  quite  a  bit. 
lhat  would  be  another  $9  million.  So  the  constancy  of  the  1974 
hgure  IS  whittled  down  to  about  $35  million.  That  is  what  is  happenine 

iNow,  let  us  realize  this.  We  are  going  backward. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SEED  MONEY 

Now  you  tell  me.  Dr.  Molina,  how  much  you  actually  need  for 
bilingual  education  for  seed  money  at  the  same  level  that  we  had 
this  current  fiscal  year. 

Dr  Molina  Mr.  Ch^rman,  I  have  not  calculated  how  much  we 
would  need,  taking  into  account  inflation  or  any  other  factors.  There- 
tore  1  do  not  have  that  figure  available  at  this  time.  I  do  know  that 
to  naaintain  our  present  program;  to  maintain  the  number  of  projects 
we  have  current  y  funded,  we  would  need  somewhere  around  $55 
million,  or  thereabouts. 

Senator  Montoya.  $55  million  for  the  projects? 

Dr.  Molina.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Montoya.  Plus  $7  million  for  the  materials  development 
research  money.  , 
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Dr.  Molina.  That  is  right.  We  maintain  that  cost  constant.  We 
anticipate  spending  $7  million  in  1975  and  we  anticipate  spending 
$7  million  in  1976.  That  would  remain  constant. 

Senator  M onto ya.  This  $7  million  would  be  used  for  centers  and 
not  for  programs? 


Dr.  Molina.  That  is  correct.  We  are  proposing  to  fund  six  materials 
development  centers  throughout  the  country,  in  multilingual  centers. 
We  expect  to  place  these  lacilities  in  areas  where  experts  could  be 
housed  to  develop  materials  for  youngsters. 

Senator  Montoya.  Why  do  we  have  to  have  so  many  centers 
to  develop  these  materials?  Why  do  we  have  to  have  so  many  centers? 
Why  can  we  riot  issue  a  contract  to  a  university  that  has  established 
its  own  role  in  providing  the  expertise  for  bilmgual  programs,  and 
let  them  come  out  with  the  materials,  instead  of  having  all  these 
centers  proliferatiiig  all  over  the  country? 

Dr.  Molina.  Well,  we  are  only  talking  about  six  centers, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  have  42  languages  in  this  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right. 

Dr.  Molina.  In  addition,  experts  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
"the  country.  For  example,  in  the  Northeast  we  have  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  and  ^anish  programs. 

Senator  Montoya.  But  we  have  universities  which  are  already 
worlring  on  that,  do  we  not? 

Dr.  Molina.  Not  to  that  extent,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  we  do  in  Spanish. 

Dr.  Molina.  We  have  some.  .   n  • 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have  some  in  Chinese  in  Calif orma. 

Dr.  Molina.  We  currently  have  two  materials  development  centers 
operating  with  Federal  funds.  One  is  in  Miami,  Fla.  We  also  have  an 
Asian  materials  development  center  in  Berkeley,  Calif.  Those  are  the 
only  two  major  centers  currently  operating. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  think  with  $7  million  you  are  gomg  to  estab- 
lish quite  a  bureaucracy,  and  are  going  to  continue  these  centers  for 
years  and  years  and  years  to  come.  Next  year  it  will  be  $10  million; 
the  following  year  it  will  be  $13  million;  then  it  will  all  be  whittled 
out  of  the  basic  program  funding  which  we  have  had  up  to  this  fiscal 
year. 

Dr.  Molina.  I  do  not  believe  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  we 
can  move  from  a  grant  mode  into  a  contract  mode  in  1976,  whereby 
we  will  request  that  specific  materials  be  developed  for  specific 
grade  levels.  When  that  task  is  completed,  that  will  be  the  end  of. 
that  particular  project.  So,  I  think  it  can  terminate  when  we  have 
adequate  materials  available  for  the  classroom. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  concerned  about  the  program  funding; 
that  is  what  I  .am  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Senator,  I  think  that  is  important  for  us  to  make 
•  clear,  that  one  of  the  needs,  is  to  develop  properly  trained  teachers 
in  this  program.  We  also  have  a  need  for  the  development  of  appro- 
priate and  useful  materials  which  will  help  in  the  education  of  these 
children.  It  is  an  extremely  large  undertaking,  so  that  while  it  might 
seem  that  the  six  centers  which  we  are  proposing  to  establish  might 
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be  a  large  number,  indeed,  the  ]ob  which  has  to  be  done  is  an  extremely 
ia^e  job.  As  Dr.  Molina  indicated,  we  are  talking  about  some  42 
different  languages.  That  is  a  sizable  undertaking. 
_  Now,  you  add  to  that.  Senator,  the  fact  that  not  only  do  these  mate- 
nals  have  to  be  developed,  but  we  have  to  erect  a  system  through 
which  we  can  distribute  these  materials  and  get  them  to  the  local 
school  districts  where  the  children  are  so  that  they  will  be  of  some  use 
in  those  children's  education. 

Our  proposal  here  is  to  have  some  responsibility  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  these  projects  at  some  of  the  centers,  and  then  some  of  the 
responsibihty  for  the  development  of  materials  in  other  centers. 

benator  MoNTOYA.  \yhat  kind  of  materials— instruction  books? 

Mr  Wheeler.  Well,  there  are  various  kinds  of  materials.  I  think 
JLir.  Molma  can  talk  about  that. 

Dr.  Molina.  The  materials  we  are  proposing  are  basic  textbooks 
and  supplementary  materials  relevant  to  the  various  areas  of  the 
country.  I'nmanly,  we  are  talking  about  printed  matter.  I  might 
add,  benator,  that  currently,  up  to  this  year,  we  have  had  65  class- 
room demonstration  projects  who  are  developing  materials,  they 
lack  coordination,  scope,  and  sequence.  So,  to  zero  in  on  six  major 
centers  is  our  effort  to  consolidate  this  effort.  We  are  really  rivinff 
it  a  big  push.  ^  6  & 

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  just  very  concerned  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  some  of  our  universities  are  making  great  strides  in 
trying  to  develop  these  programs.  The  University  of  New  Mexico, 
and  1  think  the  University  of  California  has;  I  do  not  know  about 
Anzona.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  they  have  developed  enough  expertise 
in  this  that  they  can  come  up  with  some  solution.  There  are  some 
textbooks  already,  is  that  not  right? 

Dr.  Molina.  Yes,  that  is  right,  particularly  in  the  Spanish  language, 
there  are  some  available.  However,  in  Samoan  and  in  Cantonese, 
of  course,  we  have  nothing. 

Senator  Montoya.  Are  you  going  to  have  a  center  for  Indians? 


INDIAN  LANGUAGES 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  do  not  know  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  center, 
but  there  are  23  languages,  Indian  languages,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  are  you  going  to  cope  with  that?  They 
are  entitled  to  have  some  participation  in  this. 

Dr.  Molina.  We  currently  have  a  Navajo  material  development 
center  in  Rough  Rock,  and  we  expect  to  expand  that  into  a  larger 
operation  than  it  is  today ;  hopefully,  to  include  other  Indian  languages. 

Senator  Montoya.  There  are  no  textbooks  for  the  Pueblos? 

Mrs.  Beebe.  In  addition,  the  Indian  Education  Act,  parts  (b) 
and  (c),  there  will  be  materials  development  projects  supported  there 
under  the  

Senator  Montoya.  .Under  the  Office  of  Education  for  Indians? 
Mrs.  Beebe.  Yes.  This  is  heard  by  the  Interior 'Committee. 
Senator  Montoya.  Yes,  I  want  to  preside  over  that  hearing. 
Mrs.  Beebe.  We  will  be  funding  projects  there  also. 
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Mr.  KoDRiGXJEz.  Senator,  I  am  sure  that  you  realize  that  in  order 
to  develop  effective  bilingual  education  programs,  several  components 
must  be  considered.  Teacher  training  is  the  most  important  factor. 
However,  we  cannot  ignore  the  need  to  develop  and  test  materials 
for  the  implementation  of  that  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that. 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  Our  thrust,  of  course,  is  to  have  demonstration 
kinds  of  activities  going  on  where  materials  are  being  tested  and 
developed,  as  well  as  centers  in  which  too  further  develop  materials 
in  sequence  and  provide  for  the  scope  of  languages,  as  well  as  to  have 
a  teacher  training  component  in  both  inservice  and  preservice  as 
well  as  teaching  or  preparing  teachers  to  teach  teachers,  so  that  we 
have  a  comprehensive  bilingual  education  program.  The  Federal 
Government  is  taking  a  major  step  in  promoting  the  capacity  of  local 
school  districts  to  manage  their  own  personal  needs. 

BILINGUAL  PROGRAMS  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SCHOOLS 

Senator  Montoya.  What  are  you  doing  for  the  Latin  American 
population  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  Do  they  have  any  bilingual 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools? 

Dr.  Molina.  Yes,  they  do.  Senator.  They  have  had  a  program  for 
some  time  now.  It  has  hcen  in  the  past  solely  supported  by  District 
funds.  Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  they  requested  a  grant,  and  we 
awarded  them  $129,500.  They  have  thi'ee  schools  now  with  bilingual 
programs. 

Senator  Montoya.  Are  they  satisfying  the  need: 

Dr.  Molina.  I  do  not  think  any  district  can  satisfy  the  total  need. 

Senator  Montoya.  These  people  need  a  crash  program  in  Spamsh 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  really  do.  Some  are  language 
deficient  as  far  as  the  English  language  is  concerned. 

Now,  what  is  being  done  for  them?  ,  ■    o  mv  • 

Dr.  Molina.  To  teach  English  to  non-English  speaking?  lhat  is 
part  of  our  bilingual  program.  We  not  only  teach  in  the  native  lan- 
guage, but  we  teach  youngsters  English  as  well.  ^ 

Senator  Montoya.  I  know  you  do,  but  what  are  you  doing  by  way 
of  preparing  these  Latins  here,  not  only  those  in  the  lower  grades 
that  have  come  here  and  who  cannot  speak  the  English  language. 
What  are  you  doing  for  them  by  way  of  special  instruction? 

Dr.  Molina.  Well,  Senator,  I  think  we  have  pretty  good  programs 
in  the  primary  grades,  kindergarten  through  fourth  grade. 

Senator  Montoya.  Here  in  the  District? 

Dr.  Molina.  Everywhere.  Where  we  need  additional  work  is  from 
the  fifth  grade  on  to  the  secondary  school.  We  have  virtually  little 
material  available  to  us  for  upper  grade  students.  In  the  District, 
and  particulariy  in  Virginia,  we  have  youngsters  commg  to  us  from 
all  over  the  worid.  There  are  many  languages  that  arc  being  spoken 
and  few  heavy  concentrations;  youngsters  arc  scattered  throughout 
the  District,  creating  a  unique  problem.  We  arc  currently  mectiiig 
with  school  officials  to  work  out  some  type  of  program  that  would 
be  beneficial  to  these  youngsters. 

Senator  Montoya.  For  the  record,  would  you  provide  the  subcom- 
mittee with  a  State  breakdown  oHunds  in  1975  and  under  your  new 
budget  request  for  bilingual  education? 
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Dr  Molina.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  liave  not  awarded  1975  moneys 
yet;  that  comes  up  m  May.  But  we  do  have  information  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1974  funds. 

Senator  MoNTOYA.  Will  3^ou  submit  it  to  us  after  you  make  the 
allocation  for  1975? 
Dr.  Molina.  Fine.  Yes,  fine,  thank  you. 
IPause,] 

,  Senator  Montoya.  I  suggest  that  you  include  such  a  breakdown 
m  all  ot  your  future  justification  material  for  bilingual  programs. 

JNow  the  law  requires  you  to  establish  an  Office  of  Bilingual  Educa-. 
tion  to  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner.  What  is  the  status  of 
your  efforts  to  do  this?  I  have  been  asking  my  staff  to  keep  on  checking 
every  day  on  this,  Finall}^,  I  just  put  a  memo  on  my  staff's  bulletin 
board  so  1  would  not  have  to  call  on  them  every  day. 

[General  laughter.] 

Dr.  Bell.  Senator,  maybe  I  should  respond  to  that,  if  I  may. 
i^irst  of  all,  we  have  been,  needless  to  say,  and  I  do  not  have  to 
annoimce  it  to  you,  slower  than  we  ought  to  be  in  moving  on  this. 

benator  Montoya.  You  are  practicing  manana  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion. 

[General  laughter.] 

Dr  Bell.  We  have  been  working  on  the  regulations  and  trying  to 
get  that  put  in  place.  The  Congress,  I  would  have  to  say  ^vith  some 
reluctance,  1  think  was  wise  to  put  the  deadline  on  us  in  getting  the 
regulations  out.  All  this  has  to  be  in  place  by  the  15th  of  April  This 
has  really  built  a  fire  under  us,  and  this  is  a  bit  of  an  explanation. 

Senator  xMontoya.  They  wanted  to  get  your  attention  away  from 
your  income  tax  pa^Tnent. 

Dr.  Bell.  Right.  And  also,  it  is  a  bit  of  an  explanation,  and  also 
maybe  an  excuse  for  our  not  moving  on  this  more  rapidly.  But  we 
have  met  in  my  office  and  h.  /e  talked  about  this.  We  plan  to  have 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  report  directly  to 
me  on  all  program  activities.  In  addition  to  that  we  also  plan  to  have 
the  nvultibureaiv, committee  task  force  on  bilingual  education.  We 
hnd  that  many  of  the  programs  that  we  have  have  implications  for 
bilingual  education.  Some  of  title  I  programs  ought  to  be  building  a 
bilingual  component  in  vocational  education  that  you  arc  aware  ""of. 
And  m  addition  to  the  organizational  placement  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion program  reporting  directly  to  me,  we  are  also  establishing  this 
imit  which  will  be  headed  by  the  Director  of  Bilingiuvl  Education  to 
get  adeqmite  coordination  of  other  program  elements  of  the  Office 
ot  Education,  reporting  also  directly  to  me  through  this  task  forfio. 

benator  Montoya.  Well,  this  is  a  very  important  office,  Com- 
missioner. 

Dr.  Bell.  It  surely  is,  it  surely  is. 

Senator  Montoya.  It  involves  about  10  million  people. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  am  aware  of  that,  and  wo  received  the  needle  in  the 
form  of  your  letter  signed  by  two  of  your  colleagues  that  the  vSecrc- 
tary  bucked  over  to  me.  That  has  helped  to  move  us.  We  will  be 
back  to  you,  and  I  think  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  reports  that 
we  had  on  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  many  people  are  working  in  this  office? 
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Dr  Bell.  About  40,  I  think  40  positions  are  authorized,  and  we 
have  35.  I  might  point  out  that  we  have  taken  some  cuts  m  statt  in 
the  Office  of  Education.  I  would  like  to  allocate  more  staif  to  this 
office  than  we  have,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  under  the 
present  slot  allocations  that  we  huve.  If  you  look  at  a  table  of  our  total 
staff  members,  you  will  see  an  increase  in  staff  members  under  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs;  but  in  programs  hkc  this  you  wll 
see  that  we  have  suffered  some  cuts  in  our  program  allocation,  bo 
we  are  going  to  be  hard  pressed  to  have  a  large  enough  staff  theie  to 
move  the  program  along  as  wc  should.  It  is  going  to  get  a  much  Higher 
priority  in  our  office  than  it  ever  has. 

QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  MONTOYA 

Senator  Montoya.  I  have  asked  some  questions  here  wliich  will  be 
supplied  to  you  so  that  you  may  answer  these  questions  and  submit 
them  to  the  Committee. 

[The  questions  and  answers  follow :] 

Question.  Why  was  the  assumption  made  in  the  justifications  that  the  Rescis- 
sion request  would  be  approved  by  the  Congress?  Why  is  the  fiseal  year  76 
request  llted  as  an  irerease?  The  amount  «pent  for  programs  is  elearly  a  decrease 

'Tnsw'  rthe'fisear"yeaTl976  Congressional  Justifications,  the  fiscal  year 
1975  bise  was  cons  dered  to  be  the  level  after  the  roseission  lu  all  programs  for 
which  Congrrssional  action  on  rescission  requests  was  ponding.  I  was  he  hope 

f  the  Adlninistration  that  the  Congress  ^vould  respond  positive  y   o  tW 
quests  in  view  of  the  inflationary  pressures  which  prompted  the  requests  m  the 

""xh^cTnerease  of  $730,000  shown  on  the  head  ^'^^{,'0  fisea^' ve^r  197^' rev^^^^^ 

(nace  34  of  the  Justification)  results  from  makmg  the  fiscal  ye.ir  1J7.)  rcvisca 

CO  umn  clparaWe  to  the  fiscal  year  1976  request.  F^^Tit  e^VlI  an  amount  ^ 

S70  000  000  was  requested  for  both  fiscal  year  197r)  and  fiscal  year  1976.  llowcvor 

in  fiscal  year  197f    that  amount  included  $730,000  to  initiate  an  assessment 

man'rted'by  Public  Law  93-380.  In  fiscal         1976  the  Ass^U^^ 

Education  is  requesting  funds  to  continue  th,s  act  v.ty.  No  Ti^^^^^ 

be  required  this  coming  year.  In  showing  the      al  year  197o  rcvisM  com^ 

parab  c  to  fiscal  year  1976  request,  therefore  the  $730,000  was  suht^^^^^^ 

the  ESEA  Title  VII  1975  column  and  added  °         s  JOT^^^^^^       For  litlc  Vll, 

*'*Lr^^^infth\'l9VTl0T';^nd^^ 

is  compSod'^by'^scvcral  factors.  First,  "-"f ^^is'Tdderto  the' Lea  Tear 
r/^^rot\S^r$T8^,3So!^^^ 

supplemental  fact'she<?t  on  page  38  of  the  Justification,  the  increase  m  torr^  of 
academic  year  of  impact  (1975-76  oyer  1974-75)  is  only  fy,^°'°°°iPoi7  00^^^^ 
in  obligations  for  cla.ssroom  pro  ects  which  you  refer  to  (from  '>7^ 
1974-75  tL  $46,170,000  in  1975-76)  results  in  part  from  the  circumstance  I  ust 
described  and  from  the  fact  that,  in  1975,  we  arc  putting  f 'l'''""^'  ^"  l^i'^^'"^;^^ 
training  and  materials  costs  to  expand  the  basic  resources  for  building  bilingual 

education  capabilities  at  the  local  level.    .    „     ,  . 

G/on.,  Exactly  how  much  money  will  Office  "f^'^dueation  spend  n  fiscal  ^^^^^^ 

'"i^^r^^d^^'irLeal  year  1975  revised  request  f-, ^KoV^lrrinlng 

have  spent  $40,170,000  f or  cla-ssroom  Pr"jeet«  fnd  $16  OOO^^^^^^ 

.activities.  These  amounts  under  the  appropn.ated  level  ^^'11 'nen  asc  res  c^^^^^^ 

?o  $53,370,000  and  $21,000,000.  Wc  had  estimated  ^Pf.  P"P'l2'3f  Qf  Xr^^^^ 

$226,  but  with  a  larger  sum  available,  we  eould  mcrcase  th^^ '^^f  ^^all  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

estimates  of  averages  for  a  grant  program  arc  ^iffleu  t  to  make.  Wc  ^n'^^' 

wait  and  see  what  applications  come  m  ?.^d  revise  these  estimates  as  necessary 
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We  had  planned  to  fund  about  292  projects  and  now  will  support  about  328 
projects,  including  about  36  new  ones.  These  levels  include  an  estimate  of  not 
funding  about  90  projects  that  had  been  funded  previously.  In  some  cases  these 
projects  wUl  already  have  been  funded  for  an  extensive  period  and  wiU  have 
acmevca  the  goals  of  the  demonstration.  In  other  cases,  these  projects  may  just 
not  be  of  sufficient  quality  in  the  competition  for  grants.  It  is  not  now  anticipated 
ioS^^^X  ProJ^c^  t^at  are  currently  funded  and  are  funded  again  in  fiscal  year 
l\}7b  wiU  be  cut,  I.e.,  reduced  in  funding  level,  although  each  award  is  negotiated 
by  our  contract  office  and  it  is  conceivable  that  given  awards  will  be  less  than 
requested.  I  should  point  out  here  that  under  the  new  fiscal  year  1975  regulations, 
ail  projects,  whether  previously  funded  or  not,  will  compete  with  one  another  for 
avaUable  funds.  The  best  328  or  so  will  receive  awards.  It  is  really  very  difficult  for 
Jf^^i  ?r\%^  "^^"^     ^^^^^  wi^l      ""^w^^  and  how  many  will  have  received 

iiue  vu  money  before  and  are  therefore  ''continuing.^'  These  are  estimates  only. 

Question.  What  authorization  is  being  used  for  the  $7  million  planned  for 
Materials  Development  Centers?  If  these  Centers  were  established,  where  would 
they  be  located?  Is  geograpliieal  need  being  taken  into  consideration?  Have  local 
schools  with  ongoing  biim^al  education  programs  been  consulted  about  the 
desirabUity  of  spending  that  much  money--o//  of  the  research  money  authorized 
for  research  plus  $2  miUion  not  authorized  for  research— for  curriculum  develop- 
ment centers?  If  program  directors  were  consulted,  did  they  indicate  support 
for  curriculum  materials  developed  in  these  planned  centers? 

Answer.  The  amount  to  be  used  for  materiiiis  development  activities  is  not 
that  authorized  under  Part  C.  No  funds  are  being  requested  under  that  authoriza- 
tion.  Rdther,  activity  related  to  materials  development,  assessment,  and  dis- 
semination is  seen  as  authorized  elsewhere.  In  fiscal  year  1975,  for  this  activity 
we  are  citing  provisions  in  both  the  old  law  and  in  the  new  law.  Section  704(a) 
and  (c)  of  Public  Law  90-247  authorize  the  development,  dissemination  and 
acquisition  of  bilingual  education  materials.  In  addition,  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
when  all  of  the  new  Part  A  of  ESEA  Title  VII  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380 
goes  into  effect,  wc  have  section  721(a)(2)  which  allows  grants  for  activities  to 
facilitate  and  expand  the  implementation  of  programs,  and  section  721(a)(4) 
wmch  authorizes  certain  activities  leading  to  the  development  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs. 

Centers  arc  not  authorized  per  sc,  but  rather  the  law  provides  for  a  range  of 
actr/ities  related  to  the  improvement  and  wider  dev,  1  ^^mcnt  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs.  These  activities  would  most  cffecti\  ue  carried  out  in  an  orga- 
nized fashion.  Wc  therefore  have  developed  the  concept  of  "centers"  which  will 
collectively  address  the  need  to  develop  good  instructional  materials,  to  assess 
them  and  those  which  have  previously  been  developed,  and  to  disseminate 
validated  materials  to  interested  LEA's  whether  Title  VII  funded  or  not.  We 
believe  this  concept  and  activity  is  responsive  to  criticism  by  the  Congress  on 
the  lack  of  model  curricula,  as  stated  for  example,  in  Senate  Report  number 
93-763  at  43. 

It  is  planned  at  present  to  fund  the  centers  as  components  of  on-going  LEA 
projects.  Section  721(d)(2)(A)  requires  the  equitable  distribution  of  funds  and 
this  requirement  is  supported  in  the  proposed  regulations  at  123.14(a)  and  (d). 
Accordingly,  the  centers  will  be  established  in  areas  of  geographic  and  linguistic 
need. 

The  $7,000,000  planned  for  obligation  in  1975  and  again  in  1976  is  not  a  really 
large  increase  over  the  $5.8  million  obligated  for  materials  development  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1974.  What  is  significant  is  the  new  pattern  in  which  this  money 
will  be  spent.  Instead  of  being  largely  divided  among  all  the  LEA  projects  for 
individual  activity,  the  bulk  of  the  funds  will  be  targeted  on  a  few  sitc.^  which  will 
perform  dcvelopment/assessment/disscmination  functions  that  will  benefit  not 
only  Title  VII  funded  projects  but  any  interested  LEA. 

The  plan  for  centers  is  the  result  of  several  developments  which  pointed  to  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  effort  regarding  suitable  instructional  material  for  bilingual 
education :  recommendations  in  field  information  from  staff  of  bilingual  education 
LEA  projects;  consultation  with  directors  of  special  Title  VII  projects  already 
working  in  the  area  of  material  development;  and  recommendations  in  the  Office 
of  Education's  evaluation  study  entitled  "Process  Evaluation  of  ESEA,  Title 
VII,    prepared  by  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Question.  Why  is  the  funding  formula  in  PuV)lic  Law  93-380  not  being  followed 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  requesting  money  for  fiscal  year  1976?  I  would  like  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  pertinent  section  in  the  law  which  is  being  used  to  justify 
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each  of  the  areas  of  bilingual  education  spending:  demonstration  programs,  teacher 
training,  state  education  agency  grants,  and  research  and  materials  development. 

Answer.  Various  activities  have  been  authorized  under  the  new  ESEA  Title 
VII,  and  the  basic  formula  requirements  regarding  training  levels  and  the  advisory 
council  have  been  incorporated  into  our  request. 

la  fiscal  year  1976,  regarding  demonstration  programs  (classroom  projects). 
Section  721(a)(1)  authorizes  grants  for  the  estubliwhment,  operation  and  improve- 
ment of  programs  of  bilingual  education.  Such  programs  are  defined  in  Section 
703 (a)  (4)  (A) .  Teacher  training  is  authoriied  under  Section  723. 

At  this  time,  we  have  chosen  not  to  request  funds  for  State  Education  agency 
grants  authorized  by  Section  721(b)(3),  nor  is  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tion requesting  funds  for  research  authorized  under  Part  C  Section  742(a),  (b), 
and  (c)(1)  or  for  materials  development  authorized  in  Section  742(c)(2)  and  (3). 
However,  the  Office  of  Education  is  requesting  funds  for  materials  development/ 
assessment  and  dip«PTpmation  under  the  authorities  I  just  cited,  Section  721 
(a)(2)  and  (4).  ,  ^  .  , 

Quesiion.  Is  the  Office  of  Education  planning  to  ask  for  any  appropriation  for 
state  education  agency  programs,  as  authorized?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  It  is  our  feeling  that  the  money  available  to  Title  VII  would  best  be 
spent  for  capacity  building  activities  and  for  demonstrations.  Therefor^  we  are 
not  planning  to  request  funds  for  State  agencies  at  the  present  time.  However, 
we  shall  reexamine  this  question  in  our  fiscal  year  1977  planning  cycle. 

Question.  Is  the  Oflfice  of  Education  planning  to  ask  for  any  appropriation  for 
materials  development  or  other  research  under  Sec.  742  (E)— to  be  used  by  NIE? 

•  Answer.  The  OflSce  of  Education  is  requesting  $7  million  for  materials  develop- 
ment/assessmeiit/dissemiuation  under  authorizations  other  than  Section  742 
(E)  as  I  ouUined  above.  Funds  appropriated  to  OE  will  be  used  by  OE  and  not 

by  NIE.  .      ^        ,      .    4  ^ 

Question.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1975  were  signed  into  law  in  August 
of  1974.  Is  there  any  reason  why  regulations  were  not  published  until  last  week? 
It  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  school  districts  or  state  education  agencies 
to  plan  for  school  year  1975-1976.  Why  has  this  delay  been  necessary? 

Answer.  The  delay  you  speak  of  is  unfortunate  but  was  due  to  several  factors. 
First,  not  only  are  stafif  resources  still  limited  but  during  much  of  the  time  that 
the  regulations  were  being  developed,  many  staff  hours  had  to  be  ^^voted  to 
processing  applications  for  funds  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  $8,— ,000 
supplemental  and  available  through  December  31.  In  addition,  the  new  law 
required  activities  not  previously  authorized,  e.g.  fellowships  which  required 
additional  planning  work.  There  were  also  problems  associated  with  determining 
-K-hich  parts  of  the  law  were  effective  for  fiscal  year  1975  caused  by  Section  105(a). 
Finally,  27  other  regulations  had  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  time  period.  We  had 
scheduled  the  publication  of  the  proposed  regulations  for  January.  Although  we 
proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible,  this  slipped  to  March.  Even  so  we  did  come 
comfortably  within  the  time  period  called  for  in  Section  431(g)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  (as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380.)  .  u  4. 

We  recognize  that  the  delay  has  created  problems  for  potential  applicants  but 
now  that  most  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  development  of  the  1975 
regulations  have  been  resolved,  the  development  of  the  fiscal  year  1976  regula- 
tions should  be  expedited,  ^ ,      .  i.  vi-  i_  _i  •  r>„ui; 

Question.  Why  is  the  Offi'^p  of  Bilineual  Education,  as  established  in  I'ubUc 
Law  93-3SG,  yet  in  operation?  Is  there  stiU  an  interniediary  person  in  the 
administration  between  the  Director  of  Bilingual  Education  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education?  Why?  What  legal  basis  is  there  for  continuing  a  situation 
which  it  was  clearly  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  remedy? 

Answer.  The  estabUshment  of  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  is  presently 
taking  place.  Under  our  approach,  the  Oflfice  of  Bilingual  Education  would  report 
directly  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  purposes  of  programmatic 
orientation  and  policy  guidance  and  receive  from  the  Bureau  of  School  bystems 
administrative  support  services  (with  respect  to  such  matters  as  processing  of 
documentation  on  personnel,  travel,  and  the  like).  The  purpc^e  of  this  plan  is 
to  Kive  effect  to  the  expectation  that  the  Office  of  Bihngual  Education,  and  the 
vital  program  it  administers,  be  given  increased  visibility  and  prominence  while 
balancing  our  need  to  make  maximum  use  of  existing  administrative  services 
and  resources.  I  anticipate  the  delivery  of  a  Federal  Register  Notice  to  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Administration  and  Management  and  publication  in  the  near 
future.  ^  .  . 
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hv^wlh^'w*^*!"*""?-        implementation  of  Section  721(b)(3),  the  provision 
.  education  agencies  may  apply  for  grants  up  to  5  percent  of  the 

Sf^*L"'"°."°i*'  the  State,  in  order  to  develop  and 

m«wh*t  fh-**^  program  the  Office  of  Education  haa  interpreted  the  la^.  to 
mean  that  tlus  section  could  not  be  implemented  or  funded  untU  July  1  1975. 
W^n  1Q7*^'*P^  authorizes  $7,250,000  for  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1975.  Can  you  explain  to  me  the  reasoning  of  the  legal  counsel  of  the 
Office  of  Education  in  their  interpretatio.1?  t-ounaei  oi  tne 

nf^fTJ^fn"  T^-  105(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  93-380  defers  the  effectiveness 

SpnHnn  79?Lwlw?f°'^'"*'"*'  Bilingual  Education  Act  until  July  1,  197.5. 

n,  '•''^J^^^''^^^     being  in  that  deferred  category, 

thi?  -ntle  ;if^!'h«  ^21(0)  states  that  distribution  of  funds  under 

Jhlf  ^iifo  f  be  made  by  the  Commissioner  to  give  priority  to  areas  having 
the  greatest  need  for  programs  assisted  by  this  Title.  T-hat  should  mean  that 
programs  would  be  fundeS  with  greatest  priority  in  geo^aphicafareaTwhh  the 
grea  est  need  Yet  New  Mexico,  which  has  the  larglst  VSge  of  S^^^^^ 
^X^-V°°  ^^1^"^  SJJJ°"*y  lanRuage  children-larger  than  me  percentage  in  any 
other  stu,ie-haa  NO  member  on  the  Bilingual  Education  Advisory  Council  i, 
apparently  NOT  being  considered  as  a  location  for  a  materials  development 
center.  If  such  centers  are  established,  and  has  received  form  letter  responses  when 
^^Ll^Ll'^""?*'.""  "^^"•'y  Director  of  BiUngual  Education  requested  information 
«^p5Tv  fhP  OffitpP'T^S!?  "l^^        E'^«<="y  ^hat  information  is  be  ng 

hflfL.ri  ^J?"^  °'  Education  to  determine  numbers  of  children  who  need 
bilingual  education  assistance,  and  the  geographical  location  of  demonstration 
programs  awards  in  relation  to  that  need?  inousMaiiou 

in  nPPH  nf  h^iSLf  p.'"*"!?  °'  geographical  location  of  student  populations 
in  need  of  bihngual  education,  we  rely  on  two  major  sources.  Census  data  iden- 
nn^P^n?  ■  ''«^?P  JS.^r'jA"  We  complement  this  with  data  obtained 

under  Cml  Rights  xitle  VI  authority  which  identifies  ethnicity  in  geographical 
arew.  Need  is  also  a  factor  in  the  application  for  a  grant  award.  In  fiicaf  year 

mP«„H^P  '^"J-  A^^^'"^  "P  *°  50  points  (out  of  a  total  of  225)  on  criteria 
measuring  relative  need  for  assistance  (123.14(a)(1). 

tr..htur^:.i^^°  °'  Education  recommended  the  decrease  in  spending 

for  bilingual  education?  Who  recommended  the  formula  used  in  the  justification: 
^X""°e  *he  amount  ot  money  actually  spent  for  demonstration  programs  to 
below  $.50  miUion?  In  the  bght  of  the  demonstrated  need,  the  civil  rights  impli- 
^f«nTfp°i  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  (Lou  v.  Nzchoh),  and  the  obvious  changes 
mandated  by  the  Congress  in  1974  in  order  to  equalize  educational  opportunity 
for  minority  language  children,  why  was  the  bilingual  Education  Act,  Title  VII 
selected  for  a  decrea.?e  in  funding?  ' 

^  f^Kil'^^- ••  ]^'i°'^'JSJf'^^^  y^^l  1^75>  the  Office  of  Education  revised  and 

doubled  Its  request  for  ESEA  Title  VII  from  $35,000,000  to  $70,000,000.  This 
I^'/T.w  "nadeat  the  highest  levels.  However,  because  of  inflationary  pressures' 
we  felt  that  we  could  not  exceed  this  level  in  fiscal  year  1976  and  requested  leve 
funding.  The  "reduction"  for  classroom  projects  in  fiscal  year  1975  of  which  you 
iS?^"^!'^  obligation  of  some  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for  school 

nnnL  U  JiihT**'"**  hM  Skewed  the  base  figure  higher;  (b)  our  new  emphasis  on 
capacity  building  in  addition  to  a  maintenance  of  the  demonstration  effort  and 
(c)  the  legal  requirement  to  obligate  $16,000,000  of  the  first  $70,000,000  appro- 
priated for  training.  '  "yy^" 

Question.  Wh&t  progress  is  being  made  on  the  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  whioli  is  mandated  in  Sec.  731(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-380? 

Answer.  In  October  1974,  a  Task  Force  was  organized  in  OE  to  coordinate 
areas  of  responsibility  and  schedules  of  production  for  specific  components  of  the 
mandated  reports.  The  Task  Force  consist  of  representatives  from  the  Division 
ot  Bilingual  Education,  the  Office  of  Planning,  Budgeting  and  Evaluation  (OPBE) 
and  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  as  well  as  a  representative  from  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  (including  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics).  Under  the  direction  of  OPBE.  the  Task  Force 
has  so  far  produced  a  detailed  assignment  of  responsibility  for  production  of 
report  components,  and  a  work  schedule  in  milestone  format  for  the  comoonents 
to  be  produced  by  OPBE,  NCES,  and  the  Regional  Liaison  Office  ''"'"P""^''*' 
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EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  BUDGET  CUT 

Senator  Montoya.  Every  year  Congress  says  that  educational 
broadcasting  should  be  available  to  everyone,  and  every  year  HEW 
asks  for  less.  What  is  your  rationale  for  cutting  the  budget  from  $12 
million  down  to  $7  million? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  respond  to  that. 
Mr.  Burns  can  follow  up  with  some  of  the  details  if  necessary.  Our 
budget  request  would  raise  the  educational  TV  coverage  to  about  81 
percent  of  the  population,  and  raise  the  radio  coverage  to  about  61 
percent. 

Now,  to  go  the  distance  from  81  i)ercent  to  100  percent,  coverage 
w^uld  cusL  about  as  much  money  as  it  has  taken  us  to  get  to  the  81- 
perceiit  level.  So  in  our  educational  broadcasting  facilities  that  is  our 
rationale. 

Now,  with  respect  to  educational  television  programmmg,  the  

Senator  Montoya.  Let  us  go  into  radio  now. 

You  have  quite  a  few  areas  or  markets  that  are  still  not  served  and 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  is  one.  We  have  a  list  on  page  4810  of  last  year's 
hearings.  Now  how  are  we  going  to  satisfy  those  needs  with  reduced 
funding? 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  proposition  is  we  can  go  as  far 
as  we  can  within  the  kind  of  budget  stringencies  that  we  have  to  adhere 
to.  To  go  beyond  these  kind  of  percentages,  we  think  the  cost  is  just 
going  to  be  too  extravagant  for  us  to  get  into  it.^ 

Now  Mr.  Bums,  do  you  want  to  add  some  details  to  this? 

Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  new  piece  of  legislation  bemg 
requested  in  the  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  Act.  i  he  legisla- 
tion has  been  submitted  for  consideration.  This  would  look  at  tne 
possibilities  of  utilizing  satellites  instead  of  ilie  procedures  that  we 
are  presently  using,  with  ground  stations.  As  Dr.  Wheeler  points  out, 
the  coverage  for  the  remaining  10  pf>rcent  would  be  equal  to  the 
original  90  percent.  Our  estimates  are  that  to  reach  90  percent  both 
in  television  and  radio  would  cost  us  $230  million  in  our  present  fashion, 
as  contrasted  with  the  possibilities  of  moving  to  satellite  telecom- 
munications techniques.  That  cost  would  be  $130  million;  and  through 
that  $130  million  expenditures  using  satellites  we  would  achieve  100- 
percent  coverage.  So,  we  are  looking  at  more  efficient  ways  of  gettmg 
to  the  total  population  by  jfinding  better  ways  to  provide  the  service. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  reducmg  it  from 
$12  million  to  $7  mUlion?  . 

Mr.  Burns.  The  effect  at  the  prGsenL  time,  of  course,  is  $7  million. 
We  would  be  able  to  offer  26  project  grants. 

Senator  Montoya.  Instead  of  how  many? 

Mr.  Burns.  If  we  were  operating  at  the  $12  million,  we  would 
probably  provide  45.  .      ,  i.u  9 

Senator  Montoya.  So,  we  are  actually  reducing  the  program  then/ 
Mr.  Burns.  Yes.  .  v 

Senator  Montoya.  You  are  cutting  it  almost  m  half. 
Mr.  Burns.  Approximately. 
Senator  Montoya.  What  effect  will  that  haver 
Mr.  Burns.  There  will  be  fewer  new  starts.  For  the  $7  million  we 
are  anticipating  that  there  will  be  13  new  programs  opera tmg  in 
television,  3  of  which  wiU  be  new  facilities,  10  of  which  will  be  improve- 
ments; and  in  the  area  of  radio,  7  new  starts  and  6  improvements. 
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BILINGUAL  EDUCATION — TELEVISION 

Senator  MoNTOYA.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  allocate  for 
bilmgual  education  in  TV? 

Mr.  Burns.  That  would  come  under  a  different  program,  other 
than  facilities  broadcasting.  Dr.  Goldbei-g  has  one  of  his  programs 
operatmg  m  that  area.  ^  ^ 

Mr  Wheeler  Senator,  the  only  specific  authority  that  Dr. 
Uoldberg  can  talk  to  m  this  area  is  one  Avhere  we  have  a  competition 
tor  bilmgual  educational  TV  programs  that  are  funded  under  Section 
U^\T  l^^mergency  School  Aid  Act  through  a  set-aside.  These 

^IV  grants,  are  all  competitive.  The  applications  are  read  not  only 
by  us,  but  by  outside  readers.  We  just  do  not  have  an  authority, 
except  where  we  ate  dealing  directly  with  bilingual  education  under 
litle  ly,  where  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  us  some  discretion 
in  makmg  specific  kinds  of  grants  which  go  to  specific  kinds  of  needs 

Tv^   T^^^^     would  be  associated  with  desegregation  activities 

Mr.  Burns.  Senator  Montoya,!  should  rectify  my  previous  remarks 
for  the  two  proCTams.  $7  million  is  for  broadcasting,  and  there  is  also 
^7  million  for  Educational  TV— $5.5  million  this  year  will  go  towards 
besame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company  through  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop. 

Senator  Montoya.  Compared  to  Avhat  for  the  current  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Burns.  The  same  amount,  $7  million. 

Now  that  $7  million  in  1976  will  go  to  the  Special  Projects  Act. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATIONAL  TV  ESAA 

Senator  Montoya.  What  is  bilingual  educational  TV  going  to  get 
under  any  of  your  programs? 

Dr.  Wheeler.  Are  you  referring  to  the  Berkeley  Project? 

Senator  Montoya.  No,  you  have  been  making  some  allocations 
for  educational  TV  and  bilingual.  . 
c  P^- Mr.  Chairman,  these  come  under  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  educational  television  set  aside.  We  have  had  bilingual 
programs  each  of  the  last  2  years.  In  fiscal  year  1975  there  were  $2.4 
million  worth  of  bilingual  television  programs  out  of  the  total  $6  9 
million. 

Senator  Montoya.  Under  what  funding? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  The  Educational  Television  set  aside  of  the  Emer 
gency  School  Aid  Act. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  do  vou  intend  to  do  for  next  year? 

Dr.  GoLDSEKii.  That  set  aside  is  not  included  in  the  Administra- 
tion s  request  for  $75  million.  There  is  a  request  to  eliminate  this  set 
aside. 

Senator  Montoya.  So  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  these  TV 
programs,  discontinue  them? 

Dr.  Goldberg.  They  have  multiyear  Hves.  The  video  tapes  are 
available  for  reproduction  free  of  cost  to  school  districts  that  send 
blank  tapes  to  the  reproducing  center  in  Bloomington,  Ind.  The 
programs  are  being  run  and  rerun  on  public  broadcasting  stations. 
Ihey  are  not  tune-based.  They  do  have  a  chance  to  be  useful  for 
several  years. 
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Senator  Montoya.  But  you  are  not  funding  them  any  more  for 
this  next  fiscal  year?  ,7.11 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Under  the  budget  request  the  educational  tele- 
vision aside  is  not  included. 

Mr.  DiNGELDEiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  funds  are  requested  under 
this  specific  authority.  But  I  think  one  of  the  other  witnesses  pointed 
out  that  under  the  Special  Projects  Act  there  is  authority  to  support 
educational  television  programing,  including  bilingual,  or  whatever. 

Senator  MoNTOyA.  Well,  is  there  any  intention  to  support  bilmgual 
programs  under  this  other  authority?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out — under  this  authority  of  which  you  speak  or  any  other 
authority? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  that  would  relate  to  what  the  outcome  is  on  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  what  the  level  of  appropriation  would 
be  there 

Senator  Montoya.  Well  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  are  going  to 
get  more  than  you  requested? 
'Dr  ^5ell  ^i^es 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  with  that  assumption,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  for  educational  TV?  .       .       .  •  <  . 

Dr.  Goldberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  do  get  a  contmuation  of  the 
State  apportionment  program  with  the  set  asides  in  it,  our  office  is 
geared  to  call  for  RFP's,  which  will  include  new  efforts  in  bilmgual 
and  bicultural  telecasting. 

CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  WORKSHOP 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  say,  Senator'  in  my  opinion  we  have  got 
to  hold  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  appropriation  to  $4 
million.  It  has  spent  $5.5  million,  and  we  were  compelled  to  spend 
$5.5  million  this  year.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  that  program  has 
been  an  enormous  success,  the  Sesame  Street— Electnc  Company 
program  We. think  they  ought  to  continue  to  get  support,  but  we 
think  that  our  analysis  of  it,  if  we  could  hold  them  to  $4  million  rather 
than  $5.5  million,  we  could  have  money  for  developing  other  programs 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  develop  some  other  centers  of 
strength  of  television  programs  of  the  magnitude  that  we  have  in 
New  York  for  this  one.  If  we  could  he  successful  in  that,  it  would  be 

helpful  to  us.  ,  .         ,  i.v-     T  1        r  4.U 

I  might  add  that  while  I  am  speakmg  about  this,  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  ourfit  tn  be  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  make  these  piogiams  available  fur  use  on 
video  tape  and  video  cassette  where  some  schools  are  now  gomg  to 
individualize  television  with  these  little  TV  players.  They  now  have  a 
provipum  where  they  own  and  have  copyright  to  these  programs,  and 
public  moneys  are  paying  a  large  part  of  their  budget  to  build  these 

programs.  ,  1  .  •  v  • 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  i)ersuade  them  as  long  as  this  is  happening 
that  the  public  school  districts  ought  to  have  free  use  of  these  pro- 
gi-anis  including  on  video  tape  as  well  as  broadcast  television.  I  have 
had  quite  a  discussion  with  them  on  this.  They  feel  stronglv  because 
of  their  union  contracts  and  so  on,  that  they  ought  not  do  that.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  school  districts  of  this  country  ought  to  have  free 
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use  of  a  program  like  Electric  Company  that  is  built  for  helping  the 
teaching  of  reading.  I  have  watched  the  sequences,  and  they  are 
valuable;  if  a  teacher  can  pull  a  video  cassette  off  a  shelf,  just  like 
using  a  book,  and  plug  it  in  to  one  of  these  machines  and  use  it  for 
instruction,  there  is  more  flexibility  than  if  the  teacher  has  to  wait  for 
it  to  come  on  the  air  when  it  is  originally  scheduled  on  Thursday. 
•  Senator  Montoya.  Who  funds  the  center? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  fund  the  Children's  Television  Workshop,  and  the 
hne  item  last  year  specified  that  we  would  spend  $5.5  million.  My 
analysis  is  that  the  other  support  they  have  and  the  great  success 
that  they  have  had  as  a  nonprofit  corporation,  they  are  able  to  sell  a 
lot  of  their  materials.  My  oAvn  opinion  is  that  $4  million  would  be 
suflSicient  for  them.  That  would  leave  Ub  S3  million. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  do  they  do  with  the  additional  revenue 
that  they  are  getting? 

Mr.  Bell.  I  am  not  sure  just  what  their  budget  is.  They  get  a 
Carnegie  Corp.  appropriation.  They  have  had  Ford  money,  and 
they  have  had  our  appropriation;  in  addition  to  that  they  get  money 
from  the  materials  that  they  produce  and  sell — Sesame  Street  toys 
and  many  of  these.  I  do  not  see  them  with  a  heavy  development  lull 
in  the  future  that  they  have  had  in  the  past,  building  new  programs. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  they  do  not  have  to  continue  to  update 
and  imi^rove  the  programs.  They  need  that  support,  and  I  think 
that  Iheir  continued  support  is  justifiable. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right.  What  kind  of  programs  do  they 
have  besides  bilingual  education? 

Mr;  Bell.  They  have  only  Sesame  Street  and  Electric  Company. 
Those  are  their  two — I  should  not  say  only — but  those  are  their  tWo 
major  efforts  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  they  modify  those  as  they  go  along? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  they  change  them  each  year  a  bit.  Some  of  the  tapes 
they  play  are  almost  identical,  but  they  also  update  them.  They  have 
been  a  great  success.  I  would  say  they  are  the  most  successful  educa- 
tional television  programing  effort  that  we  have  had  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Montcya.  On  bilingual  education? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  bilmgual  education  has  been  a  part  of  the  Sesame 
Street  package.  I  do  not  think  that  that  component  is  as  strong 
as  it  could  be  and  it  ouglit  to  be.  But  T  also  feel  very  strongly,  and 
I  would  like  to  empha^iize  the  point,  that  I  do  not  think  they  ought 
to  hold  exclusive  copyright  to  tell  who  can  make  copies  of  those  as 
long  as  we  are  putting  the  public  taxpayers  money  to  it. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  correct.  What  can  we  do  about  that? 

Dr.  Bell.  If  we  can  get  some  support  from  this  committee,  I 
think  we  could  persuade  them  to  relent  from  their  position,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  position  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  where 
television  is  going.  We  are  going  to  move  more  and  more  to  individ- 
ualized television  with  these  new  low  cost  machines  now,  so  a  teacher 
can  use  them  just  like  any  other  piece  of  equipment  they  have  in 
the  school.  You  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  the  television  station  to 
rp.ach  the  school. 

Senator  Montoya.  Could  you  submit  some  suggested  language  in 
the  appropriation  bill? 
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Dr.  Bell.  I  surely  would. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  would  be  glad  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Burns.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I  would  be  glad  to  add  as  part  of 
the  information  that  we  have  in  our  records,  that  $9.9  million  would 
be  received  by  the  Children's  Television  Workshop  this  year  for 
their  purposes. 

Senator  Montoya.  Who  monitors  their  total  expenditure? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  monitor  our  part  of  it,  but  we  do  not  have  control 
6ver  the  other  part. 

Senator  Montoya.  It  is  because  of  your  part  that  they  are  in 
existence.  ^  , 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  true.  So  we  have  our  share  of  the  monitoring 
control  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Burns.  The  HEW  auditing  agency  has  completed  an  audit  in 
the  past  year. 

Senator  Montoya.  Has  it  been  a  favorable  audit? 

Mr.  Burns.  There  are  some  serious  questions  in  the  audit,  I 
understand. 

Senator  Montoya.  Like  what? 

Mr.  Bursts.  I  do  not  have  the  details,  Senator. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  submit  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Burns.  Yes;  I  would. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  audit  of  Children's  Television  Workshops  has  not  yet  been  completed. 
Upon  its  completion,  we  will  be  happy  to  supply  a  copy  to  the  committee. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  record,  I  am  expressing  some 
concern  about  this,  but  I  think  they  have  been  a  tremendous  success, 
and  they  need  many  compliments  for  the  fine  program  that  they  have 
done.  I  think  we  should  have  a  strong  bilingual  component  in  that 
program,  and  in  addition  to  that,  if  we  could  limit  the  total  amount 
that  we  spend  there,  we  could  have  then  more  money  to  move  in  this 
other  direction. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  spend  taxpayers' 
money  if  they  are  going  to  sell  their  programs,  and  everybody  who 
wants  the  program  would  be  at  their  mercy. 

Dr.  Bell.  It  lets  that  be  their  private  property,  then  I  concede 
they  are  a  nonprofit  corporation,  but  they  surely  have  been  successful. 
They  have  been  marketing  a  lot  of  materials  which  I  would  say  are 
good  educational  materials.  They  manufactured  Sesame  Street  toys. 

EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

Senator  Montoya.  Now,  the  subcommittee  just  held  supplemental 
hearings  on  the  emergency  school  aid  program.  The  situation  is  pretty 
much  the  same  now.  You  still  insist  on  ignoring  the  law  and  cutting 
the  program  by  two-thirds.  I  do  not  think  we  have  to  cover  the  same 
ground  again  except  to  say  that  the  Congress  is  hearing  a  good  many 
things  about  the  program.  I  have  a  copy  of  HEWs  own  evalation 
of  the  program,  which  praises  its  work,  which  will  be  placed  in  the 
subcommittee  files. 

Now,  are  you  prepared  to  spend  the  money  for  this  program  once  it 
is  appropriated? 
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Mr.  Wheeler.  Senator,  we  have  submitted  what  we  think  is  nec- 
essary to  tdce  care  of  the  emergency  school  aid  activities  which  could 
be  expected  during  the  fiscal  year.  However,  if  our  request  is  not 
approved  and  the  committee  sees  fit  to  take  another  direction,  we  are 
prepared  to  carry  out  insofar  as  we  can  what  those  directions  will  be. 

Now,  it  may,  depending  upon  when  the  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress  acts,  be  necessary  for  us  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  the  obliga- 
tional  authority.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  gone  ahead  according 
to  what  we  are  required  to  do  in  order  to  be  ready  to  operate  according 
to  the  mandates  of  this  Congress. 

Now,  it  should  be  known  that  our  allocations  are  ordinarily  not 
meds  until  the  fourth  Quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  will  be  hard  pressed.  Senator  Montoya.  Suppose  the 
Congress  finally  decides  that  the  dollar  amount  is  $236  million.  We 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  process  all  the  applications  and  meet  the 
deadhne  of  June  30  as  the  final  time;  because  of  the  lateness  on 
rescissions  and  so  on  has  gone  on,  we  may  need  an  extension  of  the 
obhgational  authority.  So,  this  may  be  something  we  will  either  discuss 
with  you  if  the  decision  is  made  in  the  direction  that  it  might  very 
well  go.  &  J 

Mr.  Wheeler.  I  might  add  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
those  applications  come  in,  they  are  reviewed  by  the  OflSce  of  Civil 
Rights^to  make  sure  that  there  are  certain  basic  compliances  in 
place.  Tiiat  takes  time.  So  while  we  are  in  a  position,  I  think,  to 
respond  if  the  Congress  acts  in  a  relatively  short  time,  as  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  said,  there  is  a  chance  that  we  may  have  to 
ask  for  some  extension. 

Senator  Montoya.  Senator  Brooke  has  submitted  some  questions, 
and  I  will  m  turn  give  you  these  questions  so  that  you  can  submit 
answers. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Very  good. 

[Thft  questions  and  answers  follow:] 

Impact  Aid 

Question.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  so-called  Meeds'  amendment  in  last  year's 
education  bill?  Could  it  have  the  effect  of  denying  impact  aid  to  some  States 
because  of  unacceptable  equilization  formulas  that  substitute  Public  Law  81-874 
dollars  for  local  financial  resources? 

Answer.  Public  Law  93-380  (the  Education  Ame^dmerila  Act  of  1974),  approved 
August  21,  1974,  amended  Section  5(d)(2)  of  Public  Law  81-874  and  added 
Section  .•>(H)(3)  to  the  Act.  Section  5(d)(2)  of  the  Act.  as  amended,  provides  that 
except  as  provided  in  Section  5(d)(3),  no  payments  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency  within  a  State  which  takes  into  consideration  payments  under 
Section  5  of  Public  Law  81-874  in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  State  aid,  or  the  amount  of  such  aid,  with  respect  to  free  public 
education  during  the  fiscal  year,  or  which  makes  such  aid  available  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  in  less  State  aid  to  any  agency  wliich  is  eligible  for  payments 
under  the  Act  than  if  such  agency  were  not  so  eligible.  Section  5(d)(3)  of  tho  Act, 
r^iwox^?^  ^^^^^  Public  Law  93-380,  provides,  that  notwithstanding  Section 
5(d)(2),  if  a  State  has  in  effect  a  program  of  State  aid  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
designed  to  equalize  expenditures  for  free  public  education  among  the  local 
educational  agencies  of  the  State,  payments  under  the  Act  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  such  Statfe  in  determining  (1)  the  relative  financial  resources 
available  to  local  educational  agencies  in  that  State  and  (2)  Uie  relative  financial 
need  of  such  agencies  for  the  provision  of  free  public  education  for  children  served 
by  such  agency,  subject  to  the  provision  in  such  section.  The  Commissioner  of 
Education  currently  is  developing  proposed  Federal  regulations  to  implement  the 
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Section  5(d)(2)  and  (3)  provisions.  These  regulations  will  be  available  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  within  a  few  weeks.  A  period  of  thirty  (30)  days 
follows  the  initial  publication  within  which  interested  parties  may  submit  com- 
ments. All  comments  received  will  be  considered  in  the  development  of  the  final 
regulations.  States  which  have  an  equalization  formula  which  qualifies  under  the 
definition  contained  in  the  final  regulation  will  be  allowed  to  take  Public  Law 
81-874  receipts  into  consideration  in  allocating  State  aid  to  local  educational 
agencies.  The  amount  of  Public  Law  81-874  funds  which  may  be  taken  into 
consideration  will  be  the  ratio  of  local  revenues  equalized  under  the  Stato  formula 
to  the  total  local  revenues  of  the  local  educational  agency.  The  formula  will  be 
implemented  on  a  case  by  case  basis.  No  Public  Law  81-874  payments  may  be 
made  to  any  local  educational  agency  in  any  State  which  does  consider  such 
payments  in  allocating  State  aid  and  which  does  not  have  an  equalization  formula 
which  qualifies  under  the  regulation  as  finally  approved. 

Question.  How  much  additional  will  be  needed  for  public  housing  impact  aid? 
Are  you  trying  to  avoid  funding  this  new  Section? 

Answer.  It  has  been  estimated  that  $259,200,000  will  be  required  to  fund  eligi- 
ble entitlements  for  low  rent  housing  children  in  fiscal  year  1976.  The  tier  1  funding 
schedule  under  Section  5(c)  of  Public  Law  81-874,  as  amended  by  Public  Law 
93-380,  provides  that  the  Commissioner  shall  allocate  to  each  local  educational 
agency  which  is  entitled  to  a  payment  under  Section  3  for  low  rent  housing  chil- 
dren an  amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled.  No 
payments  are  authorized  under  tier  2  for  low  rent  housing  children.  Any  funds 
remaining  after  allocations  have  been  made  under  tiers  1  and  2  shall  be  located 
among  local  educational  agencies,  in  proportion  to  unsatisfied  entitlement.  Based 
on  the  above  amount  $64,8?)0,000  would  be  allocated  under  tier  1  and  $194,400,000 
would  be  allocated  under  tier  3  if  the  funds  appropriated  are  sufficient  to  pay  all 
entitlements.  Data  currently  is  being  collected  to  refine  the  above  estimate  of 
$259,200,000.  This  information  will  be  provided  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  as  soon  as  available.  In  answer  to  the  second  part  of  your 
question  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr,  Caspar  W. 
Weinbercer,  has  submitted  a  draft  bill,  "To  amend  the  program  of  financial  assist- 
ance for  local  educational  agencies  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activity,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  consideration  by  Congress.  This  draft  bill  would  provide  Federal 
payments  to  each  eligible  school  district  in  which  impact  aid  provides  more  than 
five  (5)  percent  of  its  previous  year's  total  current  expenditures.  The  payment 
rate  for  such  districts  would  be  similar  to  that  contained  in  appropriation  acts 
for  the  past  two  years :  (1)  100  percent  of  entitlement  for  *'A"  cHUdren  in  school 
districts  which  have  25  percent  or  more  of  such  category  children,  (2)  90  percent 
entitlement  for  "A"  children  in  school  districts  having  less  than  25  percent  of 
such  children,  (3)  68  percent  of  entitlement  for  "B"  children  and  lOO  percent 
for  other  sections  of  the  Act.  Entitlement  for  each  school  district  would  then  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  five  percent  of  their  current  expenditures  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  draft  bill  eliminates  payments  With  respect  to 
children  residing  in  low  rent  housing  projects. 

Effect  of  Pratt  Decision  on  ESAA 

Question,  What  effect  do  you  anticipate  the  new  decision  by  Judge  Pratt  will 
have  on  the  need  for  ESA  monies?  When  would  you  expect  the  full  effect  to  be 
felt  and  what  are  you  doing  to  prepare  for  it? 

Answer.  By  December  1975,  districts  needing  ESA  funds  as  c-  result  of  the 
Pratt  decision  could  be  expected  to  apply.  Fiscal  year  1976  funds  would  be 
distributed  on  a  priority  basis  with  couyt  orders,  such  as  those  in  Judge  Pratt  s 
decision,  receiving  first  priority;  or  some  portion  of  the  discretionary  fund  could 
be  used  for  assistance  prior  to  July  1,  1976  for  iate  court  orders. 

Question.  Of  the  States  recently  cited  by  Judge  Pratt  for  moving  too  slowly 
on  desegregation  which  ones  did  not  use  their  allotment  of  ESA  funds  and  which 

Answer.  The  following  chart  is  submitted  in  response  to  your  question: 
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OBLIGATION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  ESA  FUNDS  BY  STATES  CITED  IN  THE  "PRAH"  DECISION 


Stat*  Total  funds  Rtapportion- 
  apportionmint         oblifattd  mint 


SdJJJS:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  r-  »2.458.296  kow,748  ^622,452 

gjjjji-  :::::::::::::::::::  8.f3^'/5'5'2  n'^V^  +3,l'4: 

loSni 1,471.4«6  1,816.396  +344  910 

7,375,768  1  415  120  +1 039  352 

JK&ni  -  :::::::::::::::::::::::  l^lm  IMlWi  i^; 

Shclrolini 1.936.903  3.431.478  +1  501  575 

tI!.?    4,025,818  4,660,601  +634  783 

JSa" 20,250,792  19  990  075  ^260  717 
wif  Vi^fnii -  5,544.246  7  657  404  +2,103  58 
  489, 424  313  580  -105  844 


Reallocation  of  ESAA  Funds 

Question.  C&n  &  city  with  serious  desegregation  problems  expect  much  help 
from  the  reallocation  of  ESA  funds  not  used  by  other  States? 

Answer.  Reallocation  of  fiscal  year  1974  Basic  Grant  and  Pilot  Project  funds 
redistnbuted  $18,611,142  among  the  States  having  need  for  Basic  Grant  support 
through  the  several  rounds  of  reallocation.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  project 
that  a  similar  amount  would  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  reallocation  to 
States  with  districts  having  meritorious  projects  still  waiting  to  be  reached  on 
the  funding  list  for  initiai  or  additional  funds. 

ESAA  Discretionary  Funds 

Question.  Can  it  expect  much  help  from  the  discretionary  funds  available  under 
the  full  program? 

Ansv/er.  Under  the  full  program,  approximately  $12,447,000  million  are  avail- 
able from  the  discretionary  fund.  The  Commissioner  could  designate  that  a 
portion  of  such  funds  be  used  to  assist  districts  with  such  characteristics  as  he 
might  describe  in  a  Federal  Register  notice. 

Question.  From  which  States  were  funds  reallocated  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal 
year  1975?  To  whinh  States  was  the  redistribution  made? 

Answer.  We  have  a  chart  that  provides  data  by  State,  on  reallocation  of  fiscal 
year  1974  ESAA  State-apportioned  funds.  As  of  this  date,  wc  have  not  completed 
the  fiscal  year  1975  funding  cycle;  therefore,  we  cannot  submit  similar  data  re- 
garding reallocation  of  the  current  fiscal  year  funds.  The  chart  showing  the  real- 
location of  FY  1974  funds  will  be  suppUed  for  the  Record. 

Question.  How  much  money  is  involved? 

Answer.  After  completion  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  funding  cycle,  32  States  had 
monies  remaining  in  their  accounts  amounting  to  $27,908,730.  Thcoe  funds  were 
reallocated  to  19  States  that  had  exhausted  their  apportioned  monies  but  which 
had  outstanding  meritorious  projects  to  be  funded. 
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Redistribution  of  FY  1974  ESS  State  Apportionment  Funds,  by  Staf. 


State 


Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of 

Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  island 
'  South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Teanossee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming^ 
Total* 


Total 

Apportionment 


$  6,047,699 
543,759 
2,926,225 
2,458,296 
26,412,961 
2,155,845  , 
1,653,915* 
601,477 

2,9BB,669 
B, 237,552 
7,708,681 
2,615,842 
244,512 
10,9B4,B92 
2,731,672 
376,086 
987,517 
1,471,486 
7,375,768 
114,520 
4,616,025 
1, 528,610 
6,802,671 
580,827 
5,802,906 
3,185,734 
340,384 
482,778 
408,683 
100,615 
6,099,997 
2,956,033 
19,562,756 
7,652,845 
217,770 
6,453,579 
1,936,903 
525,502 
6,426,540 
262,076 
5,500,671 
340,799 
4,025,818 
20,250,792 
475,262 
100,000 
5,554,246 
1,267,518" 
489,424 
1,320,449 
235,413 
$204,131,000* 


Total 

Obligations 


Roapportionigent 


$  9,910,744 
178,479 
1,998,915 
4,080,748 
22,366,104 
2,531,025 
2,676,710 
555,128 


43,863,045 

-  365,280 

-  927,310 
+1,622,452 

046,857 
+  375,180 
+1,022,795 
46,349 


1    111  t\t\A 

322,335 

+3 

198,344 

11    "yfy  1 

+3 

523,453 

255, 201 

•-2 

360  641 

*  188, 704 

55, 808 

5, 41B, 2B6 

—5 , 

2, 20S, 190 

526, 482 

307,257 

68  829 

796, 485 

191 , 032 

1,816, 396 

+ 

344  910 

8, 415, 120 

039  352 

0 

114, 520 

3,113, 927 

1 

502, 098 

1, 212, 436 

"^1  *i    11 A 

6,147,842 

654, 829 

1, 669,867 

+1 

089,040 

5, 105, 121 

697,785 

2,797,761 

387,973 

434, 341 

+ 

93,9C'» 

58,174 

424,604 

333,924 

•74,759 

0 

100,615 

4,998,014 

-1 

,101,983 

2,636,971 

319,062 

17,732,309 

-1 

,830,447 

10,659,966 

+3 

,007,121 

175,280 

42,490 

2,510,824 

-3 

,942,755 

3,438,478 

+1 

,501,575 

429,374 

96,128 

5,255,513 

-1 

,171,027 

773,448 

511,372 

7,307,036 

+1 

,806,365 

507,189 

+ 

166,390 

4,660,601 

+ 

634,783 

19,990,075 

260,817 

443,588 

31,674 

0 

100,000 

7,657,404 

+2,103,158 

'  1,362,201 

+ 

96,683 

383,580 

105,844 

922,623 

397,826 

155,289 

80,124 

$202,552,682* 


♦•The  difference  of  $1,578,318  between  the  Total  Apportionment  and  Total 
SSugat  on:  "  being'held  under  a  contingency      obligation  pending  s^ttl^^^^^ 
of  temporary  restraining  orders  for  Memphis,  Tennessee  ($378,318)^  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ($1,200,000). 
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Qu€9iion,  Explain  your  formula  for  determining  which  school  district  benefits 
from  reallocation? 

Answer.  Section  705  of  the  Act  sets  forth  the  formula  for  determining  which 
school  districts  benefit  from'i:^:eaUocation.  The  subsections  of  Section  705  relevant 
to  the  formula  used  to  redistwfoute  reapportioned  monies  are  as  follows: 


Sec.  705(a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  704(a)  which 
are  not  reserved  under  section  704(b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
shaU  apportion  to  each  State  for  grants  and  contracts  within  that  State  $75,000 
plus  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  to  the  number  of 
niinonty  group  children  aged  5-17,  inclusive,  in  that  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  States  except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000.  The  number  of  such  chUdren  in  each  State  :;nd  in 
aU  of  the  States  shall  b**  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  recent  available  data  satisfactory  to  him  ,  .  . 

(b)(1)  The  amount  by  which  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the  amount  which  the  ^kssistant  Secretary  determines 
u  11  u  ^^^^'^f^  for  such  fiscal  year  for  programs  or  projects  within  such  State 
shaU  be  available  for  reapportionment  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  original 
apportionments  to  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  such  State  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds 
the  suna  the  Assistant  Secretary  estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use 
for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts 
reapp:ortioned  to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  apportionment  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  year. 

(2)  In  order  to  afford  ample  opportunity  for  all  eligible  applicants  in  a  State 
u  applications  for  assistance  under  this  title,  the  Assistant  Secretary 

shall  not  fix  a  date  for  reapportionment,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  of  any 
portion  of  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  vear  which  date  is  earlier  than 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no 
portion  of  any  apportionment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for 
reapportionment  pursuant  to  this  subsection  unless  the  Assistant  Secretary 
determines  that  the  applications  for  assistance  under  this  title  which  have  been 
nled  by  eligible  applicants  in  that  State  for  which  a  portion  of  such  apportionment 
has  not  been  reserved  (but  which  would  necessitate  use  of  that  portion)  are 
applications  which  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  this  title,  as  set  forth  in 
sections  706,  707,  and  710,  or  which  set  forth  programs  or  projects  of  such  insufl!i- 
cient  promise  for  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  7u2{h)  that 
their  approval  is  not  warranted. 

A  national  cutoff  score  for  each  program  category  under  ESAA  is  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  (see  copy  attached)  prior  to  making  funding  decisions.  At 
the  appropriate  time  subsequent  to  making  funding  decisions  based  on  the  initial 
State  Apportionment,  a  pool  of  money  is  assembled  from  unused  amounts.  A  State 
Reapportionment  table  is  built.  Districts  in  States  which  were  in  Fiscal  Hold 
becauRe  their  State  Apportionment  had  been  exhausted  were  reached  first. 
Then,  leftover  amounts  were  recomputed  into  another  table  and  the  next  roimH 
of  reapportionments  were  made  and  so  ou  until  ail  the  necec^^n'-y  iterations  were 
made  to  encumber  all  funds.  Basic  and  Pilot  Project  grants  take  precedence  over 
Nonprofit  Organization  (NPO)  grants  during  Reapportionment. 

We  funded  every  Basic  and  Pilot  Project  grant  application  that  was  above  the 
national  cutoff  score  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  total  of  $10,220,553  remaining  in  the  Pilot  Project  account 
was  reallocated  to  Basic  grants.  Even  after  this  had  been  done,  there  remained 
an  unmet  need  of  $1,950,000  for  B.<i5;ic  grants.  For  this  reason,  there  were  no 
funds  available  for  reallocation  to  the  NPO  category  which  had  an  outstanding 
need  of  $9,300,000. 


Senator  MoNTOY A.  We  will  put  the  budget  justification  materia 
for  the  accounts  we  have  just  heard  in  the  record.  Thank  you. 
[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATE 
Elementary  «nd  secondary  education 

For  carrying  out,   to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  [the 
EnvlronMental  Education  fict>]^hitle  I  ($1,  808,  750,  000),   title  IV, 
part  C  ($172,888,000)  and  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act;   title  VII  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1S?4;  section  417(a)(2)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act;         part  IV  of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of  193A; 
[the  Cooperative  Research  Act;   title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964;   and  section  222(a)(2)  and   title  IX  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,   $107,600,000  of  which  $12,000,000] 
and  part  B  of  the  Headstart-Follow  Through  Act,^  $2,202,388,G-00 
of  which  $7j  000,  000  ahaXl  be  for  educational  broadcasting 
facilities  and  shall  remain  available  un^^l  expended:  Provided, 
That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  above  the  following  amounts  shall 
become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1,   1976,  and  shall  remain 
available  until  Septenber  30,   1977;  title  I  ($1,898,750,000) ; 
title  IV,  part  C  ( ^172 ,  888 ,000 )  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  section  417(a)(2)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  ( $1, 2S0 , 000 ) :         Provided  further.  That  amounts  appro^ 
priated  for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  the  fiscal  year  1976,  shall  be  available  for 
carrying  out  section  822  of  Public  Law  93-280.  ^ 

{For  carrying  out,   to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided, 
title  I,   Part  A  ($3,702,762,000)  Part  B   ($30,538,000)  and 
Part  C   ($38,000,000),   title  III   ($120,000,000),   title  IV, 
Part  B  ($137,330,000)   and  Part  C   ($172,888,000)   title  V, 
Farts  A  and  C  ( $39 , A 25 , 000) ,   title  VII  and  sec.  808  of  the 
Eli  --^ntary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  Part  J  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963;   section  822  and  section  823 
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($200,000)  of  Public  L«w  93-380;   section  417(a)(2)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act;   title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196A 
and  title  III-A  ($21,750,000)   of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,   $4,358,293,000:     Provided,    That  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  above  the  following  amounts  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  on  July  1,   1975,  and  shsll  remain  available  until 
June  30,   1976;   title  I,  Part  A  ($1,882,212,000)   Part  B  ($16,538,- 
000)   and  title  IV,   Part  B   ($137,330,000)   and  Part  C  ($172,888,000) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  section  A17(a)(2) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act   ($1,250,000):  Provided 
further.   That  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  shall  receive  grants 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  sections  121,122  and  123 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965   (as  such 
Act  exists  on  the  date  of  enactment  of   this  Act)   in  amounts  equal 
to  not  less  than  the  amounts  received  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  for   the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1974,  pursuant 
to  sections  103(a)(5),   103(a)(6)  and  103(a)(7),   respectively  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965   (as  such  Act 
existed  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendments 
made  to  title  I  of  such  Act  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974): 
f-^yovided  further.   That  none  of   these  funds  shall  be  used  to  compel 
any  school  system  as  a  condition  for  receiving  grants  and  other 
benefits  from  the  appropriations  above,    to  classify   teachers  or 
students  by  race,   religion,   sex,  or  national  origin;   or  to  assign 
teachers  or  students  to  schools,  classes,   or  courses   for  reasons 
of  race,   religion,   sex,  or  national  origin,   except  as  may  be 
required  to  enforce  non-discrimination  provisions  of  Federal 
law]-^^     (Department  of  Health,   Education,   and  Welfare  Appropriations 
Act,   1975,  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  1976,  additional  author- 
izing legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.) 
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Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1.  Language  has  been  deleted  to  omit  reference  to  the  activity,  Environmental 
education,  for  which  no  funds  are  proposed  in  1976. 

2.  Language  is  added  to  include  references  to  the  following  activities: 
Grants  for  the  disadvantaged,  Support  and  innovation.  Bilingual  education,  and  an 
annual  survey  of  children  participating  in  Title  I,  which  were  included  in  the 
1975  supplemental  appropriation  last  year. 

3.  Language  has  been  deleted  to  remove  outdated  authorization  authority  and 
the  current  authorization  has  been  added. 

4.  Language  has  been  added  to  spell  out  those  activities  which  are  to  be 
advance  funded. 

5.  A  special  provision  is  proposed  to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  already 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  P.L.  93-554  for  1976  to  be  reprogramraed  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  survey  and  study  for  updating  the  number  of  children  counted  for  Title  I 
as  provided  for  in  Section  822  of  P.L.  93-380.  ' 

6.  Language  used  in  the  1975  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  is  deleted. 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


Provided  further.  That  amounts  appropriated 
•for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  the  fiscal 
year  1976,  shall  be  available  for  carrying 
out  section  822  of  Public  Law  93-380. 


The  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated monies  for  title  I  as 
part  of  the  advance  funding  in 
Public  Law  93-554.    The  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  that 
$8,000,000  of  the  amount  already 
appropriated  be  repro^ramned  so 
that  a  study  mandated  by  the  law 
could  be  continued  in  1976  to 
expand  the  current  population 
survey  in  order  to  furnish 
current  data  for  each  State  with 
respect  to  the  total  ntimber  of 
school  age  children  in  each 
State  to  be  counted  for  the 
purposes  of  title  I. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amounta  Available  for  Obligation 

1976 

1975  1976  Advance  for 

Revised  -  .   1977 

Appropriation   $2,255,675,000      $2,340,718,000^  $2,072,888,000 


Proposed  rescission   "35.856.250 

Subtotal,  adjusted  approprla- 


^   ,    2,219,818,750       2,340,718,000  2,072,888,000 

Coaparatlve  transfer  to; 

'*Eiaergency  School  Aid"  for  the 
transfer  of  civil  rights 

advisory  services   -26,700,000 

"Innovative  and  experimental 
programs"  for  the  transfer 
of  educational  television 

programing  functions   -7,000,000   

"Library  resources":    for  the 
transfer  of  libraries  and 
Instructional  resources 

functions  40,330,000      ^  -137,330.000 

"Salaries  and  Exper>«*9" 
for  the  transfer  of  the 
Bilingual  education 

evaluation   -730.000  


Subtotal,  budget 

authority..      2,145,058,750       2,203,388,000  2,072,888,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of 

year   8.000.000 


TwUX,  obligations   2,153,058,750       2,203,388,000  2,072,335,000 


JL/    Includes  $2,072,888,000  1975  advance  for  1976 
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Sumnary  of  Changes 


1975  Estimated  obligations   $2,188,915,000 

Lesa:    Proposed  rescission   -35,856,250 

Subtotal,  1975  Revised  obligations   2,153,058.750 

1976  Estimated  obligations   2,203,388,000i/ 

Net  change   +50.329.250 

1976  advance  for  1977   2,072,888,000 


1976  Advance 
1975  Base       Change  from  Base       £or  1977 


Increaaes: 


U^^^kts  for  disadvantaged..  $1,876,000,000  $+24,000,000  $1,900,000,000 
2.    Support  and  innovation 

grants   131,638,750  441,249,250  172,888,000 

Total  increases   — -  65,249,250   


Decreases: 
Program: 

1.  Bilingual  education: 

(a)    LEA  grants   52,840,000  5,940,000 

Cb)    Training  grants   16,880,000  880,000 

(c)  Materials  development  7,450,000  450.000 

(d)  Advisory  council   100,000 

2.  Follow  Through   47,000,00C  5,500,000 

3.  Equipment  and  minor 

remodeling   250,000  250,000 

4.  Environmental  education...  1.900.000  1,900,000  z::^  

Total  decrease     -14.920.000  ZZZ  

Total,  net  change   +SO.329.250 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases  t 

l!°^G^nts  for  disadvantaged-The  increase  of  $24,000,000  lor  1976  has  already  been 
provided  by  the  Congress  as  advance  funding  in  1975.    I'or  1977,  the  sair.o  level 
of  funding  is  requested  as  in  19/6, 

2.    Support  and  innovation  grants— The  funds  required  to  iritiate  this  program  in 
1976  were  provided  by  the  Congress  as  advance  funding  in  1975.    The  amount 
provided  is  the  minimum  mandated  by  the  law  in  order  tc  trigger  consolidation 
in  the  first  year,  I.e.,  the  1974  level  for  the  programs  consolidated. 
The  funding  level  requested  for  1977  is  the  same  as  in  1976. 

1/  Includes  $2,072,888,000  advance  funding  for  1976  appropriated  in  1975. 
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Decreases 
Progrm 


1.    liii2fiusl^ueatlon--The  decreases  shown  in  1976  for  (.)  Grmts  for  LEA>, 
(b)  Training  graiits  and  (c)  Materials  development  result  f r™  shoSin^974 
nrf^rr  ^""f  ^"  ''•^  ^«  '"'^l  """"t  .van™ie-!^fter  the 

^eaSestedlor  ?9%r"1"  '"'"r'  '^■"j"""™  was  730  Soo  iLl    San  Is 

2i:TUrS^VL  S^d  t'S:  --^-ntal  appropriation  wao  avail- 
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ObJjgation  by  Activity 


1975                 1975                                        Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revt  &cu  Esi:imate  decrease 

Grants  for  disad-  , * 

vantaged   $1,876,000,000  $1,876,000,000  $1,900,000,000^'  $+24,000,000 

(1976  advance  for 

1977)   (1,900,000,000)  (  ) 

Support  and  inno- 
vation grants: 

(a)    Consolida-  i/ 

tion  grants  141,495,000       131,638,750       172,888,000-'  +41,249,250 
(1976  advance 

for  1977)..  (172,888,000)  (  ) 

Bilingual  eucat-> 

tion: 


(a)    LEA  grants.. 

60,040,000 

52 

840 

000 

46 

900 

000 

-5,940 

000 

(b)  Training 

grants .... 

21,880,000 

16 

880 

000 

16 

000 

000 

-880 

,000 

(c)  Materials 

development 

7,450,000 

7 

450 

000 

7 

000 

000 

-450 

000 

(d)  Advisory 

council. . . 

100,000 

100 

000 

100 

000 

(e)  Bilingual 

vocational 

training. . 

2,800,000 

Right  to  read .... 

12,000,000 

12 

,000 

,000 

12 

,000 

,000 

Follow  through... 

53,000,000 

47 

,000 

,000 

41 

,500 

,000 

-5,500 

,000 

Educational 

broadcasting 

facilities.....  12,000,000           7.000.000  7,000,000 

Equipment  and  t, 
minor  remodeling 

(loans)   250,000              250,000              —  -250,000 

Environmental 

education   1^900.000  1.900,000  -1^900.000 

Total  obligations  2,188,915,000  2,153,058,750  2,203,388,000  +50,329,250 
(1976  advance  for  1977)  (2,072,888,000)  (  ) 


1/  Includes  1975  advance  for  1976. 
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Obllgatloni  by  Qbjnct: 
^^75  I975   RtF  r  


?m6  2^icTforl977)^       4.306.000  $       3.306.000    $       8.000.000  $  ^.694.000) 

(— )  (-8.000.000) 

Porjcct  contract!,,,. 

^'?977Kr:r!!,!!:„..  ^'^^^'^^o    ^.ooo.ooo  ^.550.000 


Estimate  Revi«ed  Eatiraate 


Decrease 


(5,000.000)  (-8.000.000) 
250.000  —  -250.000 


Investments  and  loans..  250.000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

(mS'^d^v^rLr  1977)                           2.141.052.750      2.182.388.000  ^1.335.250 

(2.067.888.000)  (-114.500.000) 


Total  obligations 

(19V'^::^«-f;;-    ^■l««-'".°«'    2.153.058.750      2.203.388.000  .50.329.250 

1977)  

(2.072,888.000)  (-130.500.000) 
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Authorizing  Legislation 


1976 


1976  A  vauce  for  1977 


Authorized 

Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act 
Title  I,  Part  A..  $3,927,130,000 
Title  I,  Part  B..  175,000,000 

Evaluation   19,500,000 

Studies   Indefinite 

Title  IV,  Part  C.  350,000,000 


Appropriation 
Requested 


Title  VII,  Bilin- 
gual education. 

Education  Amendments 
of  1974 

Title  VII,  Right 
to  Read  


152,750,000 


109,500,000 


Authorized 


$1,865,962,000  $3,904,500,000 
16,538,000i^  175,000,000 


8,250,000 


1/ 

9,250,000-' 
172,888,000^'' 

70,000,000 
12,000,000 


20,500,000 
Indefinite 


Appropriation 
Requested 


$1,857, 500, 000«, 
33,000,000f) 
8,250,000|-y 
1,250,000- 


2/ 

Indefinite  172,888,000^' 


Head  Start  Follow 
Through  Act 
Follow  Through. . 

Coninunication  Act 
of  1934 

Title  III,  Part 
Educational 
Broadcasting 
projects.  


IV 


Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act 
Environxnental 
Education  

Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education 
Act  Amendments  of 

1974 

Drug  Abuse  educa- 
tion  


60,000,000 


30,000,000 


10,000,000 


30,000,000 


41,500,000 


7,000,000 


1/  These  monies  were  advance  funded  in  1975  for  1976. 
Tj  These  funds  were  advance  funded  in  1976  for  1977. 
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Elementiry  nnd  Secondary  Education 


Year 

Budget 
Estiaate 

to  Congress 

House 
AXlowance 

Senate 
Al Xovanc  e 

Appropriation 

1966 

$1,388,510,000 

$1,059,826,000 

^1  O'iQ  fl9A  nnn 

$1,059,826,000 

1967 

1,248,464,000 

1,248,464,000 

1  248  000 

1968 

1,469,750,000 

1,429,500,000 

1.434  500  000 

1   Ann  Hie  nnn 

1969 

1,466,663,000 

1,284,753,000 

1  399   67ft  000 

1                  "TO  z^rvrt 

1,326,753,000 

1970 

1,400,143,000 

1,600,601,000 

1,617,226,000 

1,494,514,000 

t97l 

1,533,472,000 

1  7nQ  A7«3  nnn 

1,750,465,000 

1,722,672,000 

1972 

1,778,023,000 

1,762,323,000 

2,013,023,000 

1,900,523,000 

1973 

1,912,628,000 

2,120,668,000 

2,149,668,000 

2,178,358,000 

1974 

1,880,003,000 

2,123,393,000 

2,150,393,000 

2,040,285,000 

2,176,225,000 

2,188,225,000 

2,209,225,000 

2,200,225,000 

1975 
Proposed 
re solas ion 

-35,856,250 

1975  Advance 
for  1976 

2,072,888,000 

2,072,888,000 

2,052,888,000 

2,072,888,000 

1976 

130,500,000 

1976  Advance 
for  1977 

2,072,888,000 
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JutClflcaClon 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


1975                1975                   1976               Increase  or 
 Eatimate  Revised   Estimate  !)ccreaac 

Granta  £or  dlaadvanC-  $ 

aged   $1,876,000,000  $1,876,000,000  $1,900,000,000      $^^24, 000, 000 

(1976  advance  for 

1977)   1,900,000,000            (  — ) 

Support  and  Itmova-  .  . 

tlon  granta   141,495,000^-'     131,638, 75(>i-'    172,888,000  +41,249,250 

(1976  advance  for 

1977)   (172,888,000)  (  ) 

Bilingual  education..  92,270,000         77,270,000         70,000,000  -8,000,000 

Right  to  cead   12,000,000         12,000,000  12,000,000 

Follow  through   53,000,000         47,000,000         41,500,000  -5,500,000 

Educational  broadcast*" 

Ing  facilities   12,000,000          7,000,000  7,000,000 

Equipment  and  minor 

remodeling   250,000  250,000    -250,000 

Environmental  educa- 
tion...,  1.900.000  1.900.000  -1.900^000 

Total   2,188,915,000    2,153,058,750    2,203,388,000  +49,599,250 

1/  Includes  amounts  appropriated  for  all  programs  in  the  consolidation. 
2/  Includes  $8,000,000  from  1974  supplemental  carried  forward  into  1975. 

General  Statement 

The  overriding  objective  of  this  appropriation  is  to  foster  equal  educational 
opportunity  through  the  support  of  supplementary  education  services  and  capacity 
building  activities  to  increase  the  ability  of  state  and  local  education  agencies 
to  offer  effective  and  efficient  programs.    Over  6,300,000  disadvantaged  students 
will  be  provided  supplementary  services  under  ESEA  I.     Follow  Through  and  Bilingual 
education  will  continue  to  develop,  evaluate*  and  demon£>trate  more  effective  edu- 
cation practice  and  Right  to  read  will  continue  through  a  variety  of  strategies  to 
encourage  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  in  this  country.    A  second  objective  of  this 
appropriation  is  to  more  efficiently  deliver  financial  resources  to  the  states 
through  grants  consolidation. 

Major  emphasis  in  1976  for  this  appropriation  will  be  the  implementation  of  two 
new  concepts,  the  advance  funding  provided  for  Titles  I  and  IV  of  tha  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Consolidation  of  four  categorical  programs  under  tbe 
authority  of  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed.^canlon  Act.    Under  the 
advance  funding  concept,  the  Congress  has  already  approprl..ited  monies  to  operate 
Title  I  in  1976  at  the  $1,900,000,000  level  and  tu  operate  i^'?  consolld«lion  of 
Strengthening  State  departments  of  education,  Supplero^ntary  services,  Nutrition 
and  health  and  Dropout  prevention  at  a  level  not  bel  /W  what  the  total  of  these  four 
accounts  received  in  1974,  $172,888,000.    Both  of  these  new  concepts  were  authorized 
by  the  passage  of  the  Education  Amendmenta  of  1974,  P.L.  93-3RO  enact e^'  Into  l^y.J 
in  Auguat  1974. 

This  new  legislation  also  impacted  on  Bilingual  education.    In  addition  to  con- 
tinuing clasaroor  demonstrations,  the  amendments  gave  new  focus  to  the  creation  of 
resources  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  Iccal  educational  agencies  to  provide  equality 
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of  opportunity  for  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability.    Specifically,  a 
minimum  of  $16,000,000  of  the  cirst  $70,000,000  is  to  be  focused  on  training.  The 
law  alao  considerably  expands  the  kinds  of  training  that  will  lead  to  degrees  or 
credential  awarding  in  Bilingual  education.    Title  Vll  of  the  1974  amendments 
extended  and  reviaed  the  Right  to  read  program  to  stress  direct  Federal  support. 

Finally. thi»  budget  reflects  the  passage  of  the  Headstart-Follow  Through  Act 
and  the  extension  and  refinement  of  its  requirements. 

The  1975  base  column  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $35,856,250  from  the 
amount  provided  by  the  Congress.    This  rescission  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  and  this  budget  reflects  the  hope  for  approval  of  the  rescission. 

1975                .  1975                   1976         .  1976"  Advance 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  for  1977 

Disadvantaged  Grants 


16 


(a)  Grants  to  local 

educational 

agencies   $1,587,131,197  $1,587,131,197  $1,619,962,000  $1,550,500,000 

(b)  Grants  to  State 

agencies   • 

(1)  Migrant 

children..  91,953,160  91,953,160  100,000,000  150,000,000 

(2)  Neglected 

»              and  delin- 
quent..,.. 26,820,749  26,820,749  27,000,000  28,000,000 

(3)  Handicapped  88,92^,175  88,927,175  99,000.000  109,000,000 

(c)  Special  incen- 

tive grants...  14,000,000  14,000,000  16,538,000  33,000,000 

(d)  Special  grants 

to  urban  and 

rural  schools.  38,000,000  38,000,000    • 

(g)    Grants  for  State 

Administration  19,315,021  10,315,021  .    20,000,000  20,000,000 

(f)  Evaluation   •  6,400,000  6,400,000  8,250,000   ,  8,250,000 

(g)  Studies   3,450,000  3,450,000  9,250,0001'  1,250,000 

(h)  Undistributed...   2,698  2,698   .1, 

Total   1,876,000,000  1,876,000,000  1,900,000,000  1,900,000,000 

\l    Includes  $8,000,000  to  be  reprograimed  for  a  study  with  the  Dnpartment  of 

Commerce  for  updating  the  number  of  children  counted  under  Title  I. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 


To  meet  the  added  costs  of  educating  disadvantaged  children.  Title  I  -provides 
several  types  of  assistance:     1)  formula  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  with 
large  numbers  of  children  from  low-income  families  (Part  A  LEA  grants V  rrants  to 
State  education  agencies  for  programs  directed  at  neglected  and  delinquent  children, 
children  of  .mgr^nt  families,  and  the  Institutionalized  handicapped  (Part  A  SHA 
grants);  3)  incentive  grants  to  States  spending  more  on  education  than  the  national 
average  (Part  B  grants);  4)  funds  for  State  administration  and  5)  funds  for  program 
evaluation  and  studies.  f'-^a'-*"" 


These  disparate  activities  have  a  conmon  goal— to  pay  supplementary  costs  or 
othen^ise  improve  the  education  of  disadvantaged  children.    Funds  for  these  speciii 
services  are  provided  on  a  formula  basis.    The  program  is  authorized  by  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  by. the  Education 
iViicmlments  of  1974,  P.L.  93.-380. 

The  largest  component  of  the  Title  I  program,  the  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies,  supports  a  variety  of  educational  programs  and  services  concentrated 
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Upon  the  most  disadvantaged  children  within  a  local  education  agency.    These  project* 
arc  planned  and  operated  by  the  local  education  agency  and  approved  by  the* State 
departments  of  education.    Dnphasls  Is  placed  on  Increases  and  attainment. 

The  formula  for  distributing  Title  I  local  education  agency  grants  was 
changed  by  P.L.  93-380.    Allocations  are  now  made  on  the  basis  of:     1)  the  number 
of  children  In  poor  families  In  1970  based  upon  the  "Orshansky"  poverty  Index-' 
2)  two«thlrds  of  the  number  of  children  from  families  receiving  AFDC  payments 
(updated  annually?  In  excess  of  the  poverty  level  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four, 
and  3)  Institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  children  and  foster  children 
aupported  with  public  funda.    Basic  Title  I  grant  entitlements  to  local  school 
dlatrlcta  are  computed  on  a  county  basis  by  multiplying  the  number  of  eligible 
children  by.  40  percent  of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  expenditure  (or  not  less 
than  80  percent  nor  more  than  120  percent  of  the  national  average  per  pupil 
expenditure).    Grants  are  ratably  reduced  to  the  amount  available  except  that  no 
•chool  district  receives  lesa  than  85  percent  of  Its  prior  yeat  allocation. 

The  special  Incentive  grants  of  Part  B  are  available  to  those  States  whose 
effort  lndex--a  figure  sleveloped  by  dividing  the  expenditure  of  educational  funds 
from  State  and  local  sources  by  total  peraonal  lncome--ls  greater  than  the 
national  effort  Index.    Funda  are  made  available  by  the  States  to  those  school 
dlatrlcts  which  have  the  greatest  need  for  assistance.    The  grants  are  approved  in 
«nx)unta  relating  to  the  dlstrlct"s  respective  needs.    Only  those  projects  which 
are  deemed  to  be  innovative  by  the  §tate  educational  agencies  are  appio-3d. 
No  State  la  entitled  to  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  amount  for  Part  B.  In 
FY  1975,  22  States  were  eligible  for  special  Incentive  grants  ranging  from  an 
eatlmated  $35,758  for  Iowa  to  $2,100,000  for  both  Michigan  and  New  York. 

Title  I  requires  that  State  Agency  programs  be  funded  at  their  maximum 
authorization.    Grants  to  LEAs  under  Part  A  are  ratably  reduced  to  the  amount 
renalnlng  after  the  authorizations  for  the  State  Agency  programs  have  been  set 
aalde.    The  amounts  for  the  State  Agency  grants,  therefore,  must  be  deducted  from 
the  $1,900,000,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1977.    In  addition.  Part  B  grants  In  accordance  with  the  statute  share  with 
Part  A  in  the  appropriated  funds  above  the  $1,396,975,000  base  and  are  also 
ratably  reduced* 

The  $16,538,000  for  Part  B  In  school  year  1975-76  was  restricted  by  language 
In  the  appropriation  act.    The  school  year  1976-77  request  of  $33,000,000  repre- 
aenta  the  amount  derived  by  the  formula. 

Plana  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976 

(1)    Grants  to  local  educational  agencies  under  Parts  A  and  B 

1975  1976 
School  Year  School  Year  Increase  or 

1975-76  1976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested...  $1,619,962,000       $1,550,500,000  $-69,462,000 

Flans  for  fiscal  year  1976  (School  Year  1976-77) 

The  $1,900,000,000  requested  £n  fiscal  year  1976  for  advance  funding  Includes 
$1,550,500,000  for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies.    Hiosc  I'umls  will  contiuu.i 
to  be  spent  for  the  special  educational  needs  of  educationally  deprived  public  and 
non-public  school  children  living  In  low-Income  areas.  Institutionalized  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  supported  by  LEAs,  and  Indian  children  in  BIA  schools.  Tlio 
money  will  be  concentrated  upon  schools  most  heavily  impacted  wlLh  poor  children. 

\J  A  poor  non-farm  family  according  to  the  "Orshansky"  index  Is  one  wliosc  Income 
rangea  from  less  than  $1,840  with  one  child  to  less  than  $6,101  with  seven  or  more 
children.    A  poor  farm  family's  income  covers  a  range  from  less  than  $1,569  witli 
one  child  to  less  than  $5,182  with  seven  or  more  children. 
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Local  educational  atrcnclcs,  the  ncslected  and  delinquent  institutions  and  BIA 
schools  will  strongly  emphasize  Instruction  In  reading,  the  Imiguage*  arfef  and 
roatheraatics  primarily  from  kindergarten  through  the  sixth  grade.  Individualii«d 
instruction  will  bo  provided  by  the  use  of  gpecialiaed  Instructional  itaff  and 
toachor  aides.    Inservice  training  of  teachers  and  teacher  aides  and  parental 
involvement  will  alsH)  be  maintained  to  increase  the  educational  effectiveness  of 
projects.    The  decrease  (n  funding  for  local  educational  agencies  even  though  the 
total  for  title  I  remains  constant  occurs  because  the  State  agency  totals  increase. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1975  (School  Year  1975^76)  , 

School  year  1975-76  will  be  the  first  year  of  advance  funding  for  the  Titla  I 
program.    Hio  funds  will  provid;.  support  for  an  estimated  5.6  million  children  in 
almost  14,000  school  districts.    An  estimated  57  percent  of  the  funds  wijl  serve 
children  in  grade  levels  1-6,  22  percent  in  grades  7-9,  15  percent  in  grades  10-12 
and  6  percent  in  pre-school  and  kindergarten.    Continued  emphaais  will  be  placad 
uoon  operating  classroom  projects  where  1)  available  funds  are  concentrated  upon 
relatively  few  eligible  children  to  achieve  performance  objectives;  2)  the  nui^ar 
of  pupils  in  a  classroom  is  maintained  in  the  15  to  25  range  with  a  specialiaad 
instructor  or  teacher  aide  provided  for  more  individualized  instruction;  3)  an 
adequate  needs  assessment  is  conducted  of  the  specific  educational  needs  of  tha 
children  to  be  served;  4)  project  design  and  objectives  (in  temi  of  meaaurabU 
pupil  performance)  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  supplementary  to  tha 
regular  school  program,  5)  on-going  project  evaluation  is  maintained  in  each 
project  to  discover  correctable  project  weaknesses,  and  6)  parents  are  involved  in 
planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  projects  to  maintain  cooperation  betwaen 
the  school,  the  family  and  the  community  to  achieve  improved  academic  performance 
of  participating  children.  *^ 

Title  I  also  provides  services  for  the  priority  needs  of  educationally  deprived 
non-pubUc  school  youngsters.    About  400,.000  children  of  the  C5timat;ed  ^.elmiUion 
Title  I  participants- in  school  j^ar  l9Y5.76'wni  be  la..-aii*cdiiH:e .At^.^4«^ 
schools.    Efforts  will  be  made  to  insure  that  such  children  receive  comparable  bene 

Programs  involving  institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  children  sup-  " 
ported  by  local  educational  agencies  and  handicapped  children  attending  local 
schools  are  eligible  to  receive  educational  services  by  means  of  Title  I  grants  to 
i^f  500"w??nMn^^"i^  estimated  68,000  neglected  and  delinquent  children 

in  1,500  institutions  located  in  local  educational  agencies  and  over  iU.UUO  handi- 
capped children  will  participate  in  Title  I  programs  in^school  year  1975-76. 

T  A*  schools  in  16  States  operated  by  Lhe  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  ' 

Indian  children  annually  receive  Title  I  funds  under  legislative  authority  of  the 
^J^^nn^^"^/""^  Secondary  Education  Act.    In  school  yoar  1975-76  an  estimated 
33,000  Indian  children  will  participate  in  183  Title  I  projects  located  at  218 
?;V  IVi'^^ll  average  cost  per  child  served  of  $532  for  a  total  cost  of 

917,567, 233. 

(2)    Grants  to  State  Aeenciea 
(a)    Migrant  Children 

1975  1976 

^?o??\?*''         ^^'^'^^^  Increase  or 

^^^^"^^  ■    ^976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested   $100,000,000       $i5g.000,000  .$+50,000,000 
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School  year  1976«77 

The  •dvanced  funded  •pproprittion  for  school  year  1976-77  of  an  estimated 
$150,000,000  for  the  education  of  migrant  children  involves  a  $50,000,000  incroasa 
over  the  amount  advanced  for  school  year  1975-76.    Tliis  increase  rcsulLS  from  n 
change  in  the  statute.    Under  Section  122  of  Title  I  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-330, 
formerly  migratory  children  who  are  no  longer  migrant  must  be  included  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  five  years  in  the  formula  for  determining  State  allocations.  An 
estimated  700,000  children,  an  increase  of  200,000  cullarcn  over  sc.ooL  yoar 
1975-76  will  participate  in  the  program  in  school  year  1976-77,    These  cliildrun 
will  be  served  in  an  estimated  2,800  LEAs,  an  increase  of  400  LEAs  over  1976. 

During  school  year  1976-77  the  five  priority  activities  developed  in  school 
year  1975-76  will  become  fully  operational  in  migrant  projects  throughout  the 
Nation.    Improvements  v/ill  also  be'madc  in  such  area:i  iii  incerscate  cocrdinatLot\ 
gs  testing  and  the  development  of  educational  materials. 

School  Year  1975-76 

Funds  for  State  educational  agencies  responsible  for  the  education  of  migrant 

children  in  school  year  1975-76  will  provide  services  for  approximately  500,000 

children  in  48  States  and  the  outlying  areas,  or  about  $200  per  child... 

Migrant  educational  services  will  involv-  the  participation  of  an  estimated 
2  400  local  educational  agencies.    As  a  result  of  the  new  legislation  program 
services  will  be  extended  to  include  children  o;  migratory  fishermen  and  migratory 
children  in  Puerto  Rico..  < 

The  migrant  program  will  have  rive  national  priorities  in  school  year  1975-76: 
I)  expand  participation* and  programs  for  migrant  students  at  the  secondary  school 
level  including  a)  tutorial  assistance  during  .^nd  after  school;  b)  after  school 
programs  during  regular  and  summer  school,  c)  prevocationil,  vocational  and  carerr 
awareness  and  development  programs;  2)  expand  existing  programs  for  non-English 
speaking  migrant  childjrcn  by  a)  more  accurately  asdesdLng  JL-al  la:?gujge  skillJ, 
and  b)  prescribing  bilingual  approaclies  to  meet  the  needs  of  Che  various  migrant 
populations;  3)  encourage  all  State  educational  agencies  and  their  LEAs  to  increase 
the  participation  of  parents  in  every  migrant  project;  4)  develop  procedures  for 
liating  on  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  reading  and  mathematical 
•kills  acquired  by  migrant  children  and  for  encouraging  teachers  to  use  such  data 
In  planning  reading  and  mathematitts  instruction  for-  cheir  children;  and  5)  develop 
compatability  among  the  States  regarding  the  accrual  and  awarding  of  secondary 
achool  credits  for  migrant  students'  high  school  diplomas. 

(b)    Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children 

1975  1976 
School  Year       School  Year       Increase  or 
•     •      1975-76  1976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested   $27,000,000        $28,000,000  $4-1,000,000 

School  year  1976-77  ' 

The  fiscal  year  197o  request  oC  $28,000,000  tor  use  in  school  year  197»-7;  { :; 
an  Increase  ot  $1,000,000  over  the  advance  appropriation  Lor  acliool  year  197'i-7(j. 
This  change  results  from  a  slight  incrase  in  tlie  State  per  pupil  expenditure  race 
upon  which  the  formula  is  based  plus  a  small  catimauftl  inerease  in  the  nmiber  oL 
children  counted  for  entitlement,    llie  nddicional  Lmuls  will  ccfailt  In  an  esLimaU^l 
increase  in  the  average  cosL  per  participating  ehild  ol  $20  (Crom  $540  to  $5u0  in 
achool  year  1976-77.    RtTncwed  efforts  wii:  be  nuidc  in  school  Year  1970-77  to  expand 
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and  lupi-ovc  Llif  udncnLio.ial  pror.raiiis  for  instUutionaliacd  children  mir!  ret,:i-n  them 
LO  tauii-  ia:iulics  and  uonumuiities  with  better  attitudes  towards  educati...  society 
a.'.G  t.-.e.nsclvcs.    Pro^r.ms  will  stress  more  relevant  curricula  based  upon  ^ound 
lU-Ci  S  n.H..;u::»;i,.cnt,  perl ormancc  ohjuutives,  e>:tcnhivc  individualir.ed  inst- .  ctlon.  snd 
schoo^^^^^         i:oun;;ellLn;;  to  help  the  youngsters  wl»on  tney  rett.rn  to  their  conJlnity 


School  voni'  1975-76 


An  estimated, 50,000  institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  children  In 

^^f.^nri'^^^''^}:^^^^}^^''  operated  or  supported  institutions  will  receive  eduction.) 
support  irom  Title  1  in  school  year  1975-76  at  an  average  cost  per  child  of  $540 
Most  of  tiic  aKHK-y  will  be  spent  upon  readiog,  language  arts,  mathematics  and  gui 

dia^noL'L'^'f"";;  ''r^  ^1  P"^"*"'  ^^^^  i"-^<^Pth  testing  Mnd 

ttSllt  physical  and  psychological  needs.    Also,  institutional 

teachers  will  work  regul.rly  on  .  one  to  one  basis  with  youngster^  in  the  cUsirc. 
and  .fter  hours  tutoring  them  as  an  integral  part  of  many  program., 

<c)    Handicapped  Children 

1975  1975 

School  Year  School  year  Inerea.a  or 

1975-76  1976-77  Decrea.e 

Amount  requested   $99,000,000      $109,000,000  $+10,000,000 

a-'  c  I  "rr-.   'IT— 7* 


'£\\c  Uzzal  year  1977  request  of  $109,000,000  is  an  increase  of  $10,000,000 
generated  Ny  ADA  count  on  a  rcviaoJ  fomuia  at  a  lover  per  pupil  expenditure.  riUe. 
In  fiscal  year  1977  program  activities  wiii  oe  simitar  to  tiiosG .iol97b,  with  cue 
esccptLon  tiu-t  mort  handicapped  cnildren  formerly  in  State  agency  prosramn  will  be 
participating  in  special  education  programs  at  the  local  level,  while  the  St.te 
institutions  will  be  picking  up  those  children  previously  on  waiting  lists  .nd  th(? 


more  severely  handicapped 
School  ve.r  1975-76 


An  estimated  185,000  handicapped  children  in  appro:<imately  3,500  schools  apd 
i50  State  agencies  will  receive  educational  support  from  P.L.  89-313  in  fiscal 
year  J.976  at  an  average  cost  per  child  ot  $53i.    Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  fund, 
will  be  spent  to  enrich  instructional  programs  by  the  addition  of  specialized 
teachers,  consultants,  evaluacion  specialists,  speech  pathologists,  and  teacher 
aidcs.^and  to  nrovide  inscrvicc  training  Cor  the  staff.     Procrams  will  expand  by  the 
development  0£  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  services,  summer  programs,  .nd  parent 
education  projects.    Fiscal  year  1976  is  the  second  year  in  which  funds  can  follow 
deinstitutionalized  handicapped  children  in  local  education  agencies.    These  fund, 
will  help  supplement  appropriately  designed  educational  programs  for  such  children 
in  the  local  education  agencies  through  such  activities  as  inservice  training,  the 
hiring  of  consul  cants,  parent  education,  and  tiie  purchase  of  specialized  materi.ls. 


Plans  for  fisc.l  year  1976  (School  Year  1976-77) 
t3)    State  Administration 

1976  .  1977 

School  Ye.r  School  Ye.r    *  Increase  or 
1975-76  1976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested  $20,000,000  $20,000,000  $ 
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In  addition  to  authorizing  grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  Title  I 
authorizes  the  Coimiissioner  of  Education  to  pay  to  each  State  up  to  1  percent  of 
its  basic  grant  wrount,  or  a  minimum  of  $150,000  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses.    In  school  years  1976-77  administrative  funds  will  be  used  for  such 
expenses  as  the  review  of  an  estimated  14,000  Title  I  project  grant  applications 
during  the  regular  school  year  plus  an  estimated  5,000  applications  for  sumner 
programs;  for  monitoring  of  Title  I  projects  at  the  local  level;  technical 
aasistance  activities  for  school  districts  involving  program  development  and 
evaluation  imd  for  providing  a  greatly  expanded  State-wide  dissemination  service 
to  promote  the  use  of  effective  compensatory  education  projects. 

School  vear  1975-76 

Administra  tion  funds  will  be  provided  to  the  State  educational    jency  for 
technical  assistance,  measuring  and  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  grant  pro- 
grams and  for  dissemination* 

(4)  Evaluation 


1976  1977 
School  Vear       School  Year       Increase  or 
1975^76  1976-77  Decrease 

Amount  requested   $8,250,000         $8,250,000  $   

Section  151  of  the  Education  Amendnients  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)  authorizes  the 
Conmissioner  to  use  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  Title  I 
for  evaluation  of  the  program.    Of  the  amount  available  for  evaluation,  $5,000,000 
each  year  for  three  years,  must  go  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  for  the 
conduct  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  compensatory  education.    In  addition  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  1976  the  following  evaluation  studies  will  be  initiated  using  funds  made 
available  by  the  program  set  aside:     (1)  a  Study  of  the  Neglected  and  Delinquent 
program;  (2)  a  Study  of  the  Feasibility  of  an  Impact  Evaluation  o£  Ll.c  Program  for 
Children  of  Migratory  Agricultural  Workers;  (3)  a  Survey  of  the  Technical  Assistance 
Needs  Implied  by  State  Evaluation  and  Reporting  Models  currently  being  developed 
and  the  design  of  a  field  test  for  than;  and,  (4)  a  study  of  the  effects  of  multi- 
year  participation  in  basic  skill  compensatory  programs  on  student  skill  acquisition. 


(5)    Title  I  Studies 


1976  1977 
School  Year       School  Year       Increase  or 
1975-76  1976''77  Decrease 


participation  of  Title  I 

children   $1,250,000           $1,250,000       $  — 

Expansion  of  current  popula-  -8,000,000 

tion  survey   8,000,000 

A  I-  nf  fil  250  000  was  appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  years  1975 

An  «nount  of  ^J'^SO^OO  was  *PP^^^^  y  ^^^^^^^  417(a)(2)  of  the  General 

itoZt  ^^o;'    on  Ac^^ich  autL^ize  a  survey  of  how  many  . of  the  children  counted 
^def Titlfrto  dettmine  eligibility  actually  participate  in  the  ^^^.^ 
^dHioml  amount  of  $1,250,000  is  requested  In  this  appropriation  to  continue  this 
study  in  1977. 

respect  to  the  total  number  of  school  age  children  in  each  :>tace  co 
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the  purposes  of  Title  I.    No  funds  were  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  this  study  in 
the  advance  fundinR  for  1976  which  h«a  already  been  appropriated.    However,  the 
Administration  is  requesting  that  $8,000,000  of  the  already  appropriated  funds  be 
reprogrMned  in  order  to  provide  funding  for  this  study  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Such 
funds  will  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.    A  provision  has  been 
inserted  in  the  proposed  appropriation  language  to  authorize  this  use  of  the  funds. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  Congress  authorized  funds  for  another  study  mandated 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    An  amount  of  $200,000  was  provided  under  the 
authority  of  Section  823  to  carry  on  a  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  relative 
measure  of  poverty  for  use  in  the  financial  assistance  program  authorized  by  Title  I 
may  be  more  accurately  and  currently  developed.    The  study  will  take  into  considera- 
tion regional,  climatic,  metropolitan,  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  differences  and 
family  size  and  head  of  household  differences. 

1974^75)^^"^"^'  ^"  ^^^""^^  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^School  Year  1973-74)  and  1975  (School  Yemr 


<1)    Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies:    During  school  year  1973-74 
an  estimated  6.1  million  children  in  almost  14,000  school  districts 
participated  In  Title  I  programs.    Title  I  funds  in  LEAs  were  con- 
centrated upon  instruction  in  reading,  mathematics  and  English 
language  arts  for  the  most  educationally  deprived  children  in  school 


/r.    w  percent  of  .all  services  were  in  the  basic  skills 

(English  language  arts,  reading,  mathematics)  and  37  percent  were 
for  supporting  services  (pupil  services  and  capital  outlays). 

Migrant  Children:    Grants  to  <!tate  i 

year  1973-74  n,-";«^H«H  .      f       .      educational  agencies  for  school 
year  ly/j-y^^  provided  services  for  about  300,000  children  New 
emphasea  in  migrant  education  included  the  u^e  of  .niM!?\i.  . 
instruments  for  ndgrant  .tudents  and  Ire  e^ec^iv^'use  L  eSu"^;^ 
tional  materials  and  teaching  n^thodologies.  ^ogra^  appUcatJon 
wlre^^ni^iated  -^^^-^^S/-^— "ts  fo%  the  ^,Lnt  lllX  ^Tso 

^""^""^  y^*''  1974-75,  approximately  430,000 
M^;?  -a  participated  in  the  program  in  2,000^ocal  educa- 

tional agencies.    The  Migrant  student  Record  Transfer  system  was 

prSgrrm::;ag:;^!    ^"^^^^^^         statf  :^d^i;*:i 

Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children:    In  school  years  1973-74  and 
1974-75  approximately  50,000  institutionalized  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  participated  in  programs  supported  by  grants 
to  state  agencies. 

Handicapped  Children:    During  fiscal  year  1974  approximately 
166,000  children  in  State  Operated  or  supported  schools  partici- 
pated in  programs  and/or  projects  funded  with  P.L.  89-313  funds 
at  an  average  cost  of  $517  n-r  child.    Of  the  total  166,000 
participants  103,000  were  mentally  retarded,  22,000  were  auditorally 
Impaired,  9,00a  were  visually  handicapped,  21,000  ware  emotionally 
disturbed  and  11,000  were  crippled  or  other  health  impaired,    in  * 
fiscal  year  1975  the  number  of  -hildren  participating  under  thi« 
program  increased  to  184,000,  an  increase  o£  '.3,000  or  11?,. 
Handicapped  children  formerly  in  State  agencies  who  subsequently 
participated  in  special  education  programs  at  the  local  level 
accounted  for  approximately  11,000  of  the  18,000  increase  or  567.. 
However,  the  total  amount  of  funds  appropratied  increased  by  only 
37.  ($3,000,000)  due  to  the  revised  formula  for  computing  per 
pupil  expenditures. 

(5)  Adminstration:  Amounts  of  $18,046,000  in  1974  and  $19,315,000  were  made 
available  to  the  State  goverrments  to  assist  them  in  properly  operating 
this  proiram.  ^    r  e> 
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Grants  to  Local  Educational  Agenclesl^ 

.  School  Year 


(Eat.) 

1974/75 


(Eat.) 

1975/76 


(Eat.) 

1976/77 


Ro.  o£  achool  distrlcta 

No.  of  participating  children 

Public 

Nonpubl ic 
Grade  Levela  Served: 

Pre-«chool  and  lUndergarten 

Grade a  1-6 

Grades  7-9 

Grades  10-12 
Use  o£  Funda: 


14,000  14,000  14,000 

5.600.000  5.600.000  5.600.000 

5,195,000  5,200,000  5,200,000 

405,000  400,000  400,000 


6Z 

57Z 
22Z 
15Z 


6Z 
57Z 
22Z 
15Z 


6Z 

57Z 
22Z 
15Z 


Instructional  Coats 

81Z 

82Z 

83Z 

Health  Servicea 

2Z 

2Z 

2Z 

Equipment 

2Z 

2Z 

2Z 

Conatruction 

IZ 

IZ 

IZ 

Admlniatration 

6Z 

6Z 

6Z 

All  other 

8Z 

7.9% 

6.9Z 

Type  of  Service: 

Baaic  skills  (English  language, 
Arta,  Reading,  Math,  etc.) 

63Z 

63Z 

63Z 

Supporting  Services,  Pupil 
Servicea  and  Capital  Outlay 

37Z 

37Z 

37Z 

Average  coat  per  child 

•  $293 

•$'292 

•  $277 

Kg.  of  State  Program  Reviews 

5? 

57 

57 

Mo.  of  Monitoring  aite  visits 

190 

200 

200 

1/    Includes  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 

under  Parts 

A,  B  and  C. 
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Program  for  Indian 


1.  Total  number  of  elementary 
and  secondary  students  in 
UlA  schools 

2.  Number  of  Target  Title  I 
Students  (unduplicated  count) 

3.  Number  of  Projects 

4.  Number  of  Project*  Site* 
(or  School  units) 

5»    Average  project  cost  per  child 
served 

6.  Number  of  Out-of  State  Students 
served  in  Peripheral  Donas 

7.  -riumber  of  Title  I"  funded  staff 

A.    Professional  Staff 

{Indian  &  Nun-Indian) 

E.  Non-professionsl  Indian 
Aides 

'.lajor  Academic  Thrusts:  . 

A.  Resding 

B.  OM\er  Language  Arts 

C.  Matheniatics 

i).    General  Academic  Inprovement 
b.     Special  Education  (Handicapped 
•children) 

F.  Other  (not  categorized) 

9.    ?Iuinuer  of  children  in  BIA  Schools 
with  major  English  difficulty 

10.  N'lnber  of  Handicapped  Children 
.in  BIA  Schools 

11.  Visits  by  Centrsl  Office  Staff: 

A.  Official  : ion i to ring  Visits 

to  area  offices  £i  area  schools 

B.  Tec.  Assistance  and  Training 
Visits  to  areas  and  school  units 

12.  Visits  by  Area  Office  Staff: 

A.  Monitoring  Visits  to  School 

B.  Tech .. Assistance  and  Training 
Visits  to  Schools 
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Children  in  BIA  Schools 


 School'  Yesr  

(EST.)  (EST.)  (EST.) 

1974/75  197V76  1976/77 

51,000       •  51,000  51,000 

32,300  33,000  33,000 

183  183  183 

218.  218  218 

$543  $532  $532 

372  '     375  375 

500  500  500 

1*600  1,600  .  1,600 

40Z  •  *    45Z  45% 

25Z  25Z   •  35Z 

lo;^  icz  102 

■  loz  oz  oz 

lOZ  •    15Z  15Z  ' 

5Z  5Z  5Z  I 

33,000  33,000  33,000 

18,500  18,500  18,500 

10  10  10 

60  60  60 

173  173       -  173 

370  370  370 
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Title  I  ESEA 
State  Agency  Program  for  Migrant  Clilldren 


FY  1975  FY  1976'.  P£  1977 

(School  Year    (School  Year    (School  Year 
74/75)  •   75/76)  76/77) 


1. 

No.  of  States 

48 

52 

54 

2. 

No.  of  partlclpatlns  children 

430,000 

500,000 

700,000 

3. 

No.  of  Applications 

48  . 

52 

54 

A. 

No.  of  New  Awards 

48 

52 

54 

5. 

No.  of  Continuing  Awards 

46 

52 

j2 

6. 

No.  of  LEA  Programs 

2,000 

2,400 

2,800 

7. 

No.  of  State  Program 
Reviews 

16 

33 

44 

8. 

No.  of  Site  Visits 

32 

66 

88 

9. 

Average  cost  per  child 

$2,14 

$200 

$214 

Title  I,  ESEA 

Programs  for  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  Children 
in  Institutions 


State  Agency  Program 
No.  of  State  Agencies 

No.  of  Psrticipating 

Children 

No.  of  Grant  Aw«rd  s 
AVarage  cost  per. child 
No.  of  aonitoring  visits 
lc=al  institutions 

No.  of  Local  Institutions 
No.  of  participating  children 


(Est.) 

1974/75 


95 

50,000 
106 
$538 
75 

1,396 
67,682 


School  Year 


(Est.) 

1975/76 


95 

50,000 
53 
$540 
100 

1,500 
68,000 


(Est.) 

1976/77 


95 

50,000 
53 
$560 
100 

1,500 
68,000 
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1975                 1975  1976  Increase  or 
 —  Eatlmate  Revised  Estimtte  Decreaae 

Support  «nd  Innovation 

^5??"::  $i^i»^95.ooo  $131,638,750  $172,888,000  $+41,249,250 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)  (172,888,000)         (  ) 

(a)  Support  and  Innova-  ^  ^ 

e/*'°"'i:'';                                                ™  (86.444.000)  (86.444.000) 

(b)  Strengthening  State 

Departments  of  ^ 

Education                     (39,425.000)     (29.568,750)  (19.712.500)  (-9.856,250) 

(c)  Supplementary  servl- 

  (101. 170,000)(101, 170,000)  (63,781.500)  (-37.388.500) 

(d>    Dropout  prevention..      (2.000.000)  (+2.000,000) 

(e)    Nutrition  and  Health           (900.000)        (900,000)  (950.000)         (+50.000)  ~ 

/io7^ ^°^*r'";;;;;"   1^^^95,000  131.638.750  172.888,000  4^1.249.250 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)..  (172.888.000)        (  ) 

*    In  FY  1976  funds  for  the  categorical  grant  programs  are  consolidated  into  "Educa- 

^i°S  t  ^no°o?^^°".,*"'^  Support".    In  accordance  with  Title  IV.  Part  A.  Section  401, 

of  F.L.  93-380.50::  of  the  approprlateo  Cunda  are  to  be  used  for  consolidation 

grant,  and  50%  for  the  categorical  programs,    in  FY  1977.  all  appropriated  fund, 
will  be  u.ed  for  consolidation  grants. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 


To  enable  States  to  exercise  Increased  reaponsibility  and  flexibility  in  provid- 
eSucIS^°^  f*'"  strengthening  of  State  departments  of^ducation.  suppLm^ntlry 

educational  services,  dropout  prevention  and  nutrition  and  health.  Title  IV  of  the 
F  Sn*;^'  '.IT'"'  "  T^^^*         section  401    pI'    C  If  ' 

^^':c!?i?n^^  categorlcal^rograms  i  .o      lUl'.  gLt, 

(except  gufdanc::^L^^j:iji,^:  LT^est?^r;t^ 

orchuJreftr'  "i^l''^  '^'^^  °"  °f  'he  proportionate  number 

of  children  In  each  State  ages  five  through  seventeen  as  related  to  the  tot.l  nmnber 

trlbutLn    o  the      M  S  'PPX-i-oately  one  percent  Is  wlthd«™  £0^'"- 

trlbutlon  to  the  outlying  areas,  the  Department  of  interior  (for  Indian  Education)  ' 
and  the  Department  of  D=r=„se.    The  progr«n  Is  advance  funded'.    In  fiscal  year  me. 
■  -ed  fo^  thf"c^t  f  consolidation  purposes,  and  the  ren«.inder  wUl  be 

tlon  authority!    ^  Programs.    In  1977.  1007.  will  be  used  under  the  consollda- 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1977 

In  ichool  year  1976-77.  1007.  of  the  172.868.000  requested  will  be  used  on  a 

llTi^i/uT    d's^'^h-  h''^  r™''  '°  setVlorltles  In'ac'^rd^^ce  with 

i^ni  ^  ™^  ""Sl-derahle  differences  among  states  In  program 

emphasis.    Thus,  one  State  may  see  its  primary  needs  resting  on  improving  the  nutflf 
dev»looi^t     P  .""'r'  "'^"^"S^"  1«=^1  schools  while  another  might  stre.e  Che 
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Consolidation  does  present  certain  limitations  on  State  spending.    A  State  Is 
permitted  to  use  a  maximum  of  157.- of  Its  allocation  (or  the  amount  available  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  whichever  Is  greater)  to  strengthen  State  and  local  education 
agencies.    A  maximum  of  57.  of  the  remainder  may  be  used  for  administration  of  the 
programs  being  consolidated.    A  minimum  of  157.  of  the  funds  received  by  the  State 
must  be  expended  on  programs  for  handicapped  children.    Equitable  opportunities  must 
be  provided  for  children  in  private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Plant  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  school  year  1975-76,  507.  of  the  $172,888,000  advance  funded  appropriation 
will  be  used  for  the  support  and  innovation  consolidation  and  507.  for  the  categori- 
cal programs.    These  funds  will  support  the  following  activities: 

Support  and  Innovation!    The  consolidation  will  provide  a  grant  program  that  will 
permit  State  and  local  authorities  greater  flexibility  in  determining  individual 
educational  priorities  among  these  activities.    The  $86,444,000  available  under 
consolidation  will  support  the  same  activities  as  the  categorical  programs. 

Strengthening  State  Departmjttts  of  Education!    The  $19,712,500  available  for  this 
activity  will  be  uaed  by  all  States  to  continue  activities  for  strengthening  the 
leadership  resources  of  State  and  local  education  agencies.    Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  developing  and  expanding  planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  at  the  local  level 
and  for  the  provision  of  intensified  technical  assistance  by  State  education  agencies. 
Additionally,  State  education  agencies  will  strengthen  their  management  capacity 
through  the  training  of  management  teams  and  the  installation  of  new  management 
processes*    Five  percent  of  the  funds  avellable  will  be  used  for  special  project 
grants  to  State  education  agencies  under  Section  505  of  this  Title  to  enable  groups 
of  these  agencies  to  develop  their  leadership  capabilities  through  experimental 
projects  and  to  solve  high  priority  problems  common  among  States.    An  estimated  18 
grants  will  be  supported  Under  Section  505. 

Supplementary  Ser^'icea;    The  $63,781,500  available  will  enable  the  States  to  continue 
800  projects,  5fi?9^p^- which  are  in  their  final  year  of  operation  and  300  of  which  are 
achieving  their  individual  objectives  but  are  not  considered  likely  to  be  continued 
under  Part  C  of  Title  IV  based  upon  the  State  Title  IV  needs  assessment.    Of  these 
800  projects  40  will  bs  validated  for  State  dissemination  through  the  IVD 
(Identification  Validation  Dissemination)  process.    The  Commissioner's  discretionary 
grant  authority.  Section  306,  was  repealed  as  of  June  30,  1975. 

Dropout  Prevention:    The  $2,000,000,  available  will  permit  States  to  initiate  addi- 
tional activities  according  to  individual  needs.    Baaed  on  validated  experiences 
gained  from  the  19  originally  funded  projects,  alternative  approaches  to  dropout 
prevention  will  be  stressed.    Coordination  with  other  programs  directed  at  dropout 
prevention  will  be  emphasized. 


Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1975 

Strengthening  State  Departments  of  Education:    A  total  of  $29,568,750  was  available 
for  thla  activity  Ih  fiscal  year  1975.    Of  this  amount  $24,705,938  was  used  for 
Grants  to  States.    The  States  continued  activities  designed  to  Improve  and  Increase 
the  leadership  and  services  provided  for  local  educational  agencies,  and  investigated 
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'°  organizational  and  governance  structure,.    As  a  result 

nrinclpals.    in  accordance  with  the  Act  tK»c«  .r,-^<  i  ^ertxcicacion  ot 

36  SEA,  vath  opportunities  to  pur,ue  co^^^pr  o^l  iL'^tf  eL\'""''^  °' 
resolution  of  comnon  problems,  and  to  D^^lde  =  f^.J^  J  to  exchange  ,trategie,  for 
conmon  concerns      In  addition  P'°''"^  «  £°r™  for  Joint  consideration  of 

ties  for  the'^hief'st^e'    h  ilTff    :  r  'f  lnV.lLlZl'^''V"''''"' 

of  education.  States  and  members  of  State  boards 

fUoil'v«r'l97r'Sanv''rtH''"1"'  f  Evaluation.  $3,562,500  „a,  avaUable  in 
the  Sta^e  Lencie,  iTLjl  objective,  were  continued  by 

educf^?o^\r^:  :n"e^"„ir  educ  nr;t™s  "o    'iitT^i  tTrr 

planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  at  th^  lo"!  UllV^Ys  t^^i,^ rLu°f ted  in: 

-  56  SEAS  providing  planning  and  evaluation  services  to  selected  LEAs 
a.  required  by  .tatue,  making  initial  efforts  to  begin  the  devel^! 

-  TO  S^I  oUoted'th'  I'^'f'^'^'  comprehensive  planning  I'd  e^I^i^tion 
it  th^  l^ij  uve^    '""^^^P"*"'  °'  and  evaluation  models 

'    fclff^ed^LEAs"*^  planning  and  evaluation  training  for  personnel  in 

-  6  metropolitan  LEAs  participated  directly  in  the  program  establish- 
ing planning  and  evaluation  units  which  coordinated  planning  and 
evaluation  with  their  respective  SEAs 

fn^^^frS^^^  °5  $101,170,000  was  available  for  thi.  activity 

in  tiscai  year  1975.     The  States  funded  approximately  1,300  demonstratiorr-oro iact. 

irUdl^eT  -Ita-te-idi  d\i::m^-ti'^f-h^Llh"t^^^^ 

"'L°:L?"n?"  '-^''-'^'^  wi-°dii^io^^2t:r:,";i:?ii^r^- 

^.f^""  the  Coinmissioner's  di.cretionary  funds  (Section  306)  35  exemplary 
Mon    U  '"""^     "  demonstration  and  training  .itei  for  school  distr^c^s.     L  addi- 
tion,   57  gr;.nts  were  made  to  support  facilitators  to  promote  the  Loption  within 

capped  children  were  suppc--'' •  75  short.tpr^  t^-7  .  Sr-— «1  needs  of  handi- 

m^^he^i";  :peci^!"t,^rc^v-^r,f3^t^ct'i:r'"™"" 

in  fi-^T—rrlfs"-—;  °5  "v^Hable  for  this  activity 

,cho  l^^ea-?  ,l','5^:  ^^^^J^^^/^^JTl^-^^^ 

lit  "i^:cd':t^rrepL"  ,"'=d" 

co"^u":f       ^"^"^  °"-pp"-H^°:':er:%°u^\\:,iuri  "di^^er  :;tt^ 

"r"    'f^-  evaluation  design  „as  completed  and  was  i""!^nt^r 

p-on  .txon  about  different  approaches  „as  disseminated  among  the  proj^t^  L  to 
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Other  conmunicies.    Three  new  demonstration  projects  serving  4,000  children  were 
undertaken.    The  project!  have  demonstrated  a  variety  of  cotnpreheniive  models  for 
improving  the  delivery  of  services  and  education  in  health  and  nutrition,  targeted 
at  children  from  low-income  families.    Federally  assisted  programs  located  in  the 
targAt  areas  have  been  used  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.    These  programs 
included:    Comprehensive  Neighborhood  Health  Centers,  Children  and  Youth  Projects, 
Comprehensive  Mental  Health  Centers,  Model  Cities,  Indian  Health  Service  and  Child 
and  Family  Feeding  Programs. 

Dropout  Prevention:    Funds  were  not  appropriated  for  this  activity  in  fiscal 
year  1975.    The  19  original  projects  funded  were  phased  out.    Coordination  with 
.  other  programs  directed  at  dropout  prevention  was  initiated. 

1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Bilingual  Education  $84,270,000*  $69,270,000*  $70,000,000  +  730,000 
New  Awards  23,100,000  8,100,000        13,864,000    -^5, 764, 000 

Continuations  61,170,000  61, 170, nnn       56.136,000  -5,034,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  assist  local  educational  agencies  in  responding  to  the  special  educational 
needs  of  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  so  that  they  might  have  equal 
educational  opportunity,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation,  where  appropriate,  of  educational  programs  using  bi- 
lingual education  practices,  techniques,  and  methods.    Authorized  activity  includes: 

— discretionary  grants  for  the  development  and  demonstration  of  bilingual 
education  programs  to  local  educational  agencies  or  to  institutuins  of  higher  ed- 
ucation (including  a  junior  or  community  college)  applying  jointly  with  one  or  more 
local  educational  agencies. 

— grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  training  activities  by  (a)  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  *pply>  after  consultation  with,  or  Jointly  with,  one  or 
more  local  educational  agencies;   (b)  local  educational  agencies;  and  (c)  State 
educational  agencies. 

— the  establishment,  publication,  and  distribution  by  the  Commissioner  of  sug- 
gested models  of  bilingual  education  with  respect  to  pupil-teacher  ratios,  teacher 
qualifications  and  other  factors  affecting  the  quality  of  instruction  offered  in 
such  programs. 

In  addition,  from  funds  appropriated  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  programs 
of  bilingual  education  for  Indian  children  on  reservations  served  by  elementary  and 
seccnd?.ry  schools  operated  or  funded  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

ITiis  program  is  forward  funded.    Conaequently,  funds  appropriated  and  obliga- 
ted in  one  fiscal  year  are  used  by  grant  and  contrract  recipients  the  succeeding 
year,  e.g.,   fiscal  year  1976  funds  will  be  used  by  recipients  during  fiscal  year 
1977,  i.e.,  academic  year  1976-77. 

Needs  and  Goals 

The  Lau  vs.  Nichols  decision  affirmed  the  responsibilities  of  the  LEA's  to 
develop  appropriate  programs  for  students  of  limited  or  non-English  speaking  ability 


^Amou^^ts  shown  are  new  obligational  authority  appropriated  or  requested  for  the  year 
indicated.    They  exclude  $8,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974  appropriations  obligated 
duri'  5  fiscal  year  1975  for  school  year  1974-75.    Also  excluded  for  comparability 
is  S  jOjOOO  for  the  Needs  Assessment  which  will  be  continued  In  fiscal  year  1976 
with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
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to  ensure  equal  educational  opportunity.     Beyond  the  responsibility  for  civil  rights 
compUance/enforcemenL,    the  Federal  government  has  assumed  a  capacity  building 
role  to  assist  the  LEA's  and  the  States  in  building  rtfsources  to  address  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  such  children. 

'^^nn'^n^n"'"''®^  essenClal  to  this  goal  are  teachers  and  Instructional  materials. 
Up  to  100.000  bilingual  education  teachers  are  needed  for  an  estlmted  1.8  to  2  5 
million  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability.     Instructional  niaterlals  of 
proven  quality  for  the  hi  langun^es  currently  present  In  titl-         ^roj^.-cts  are 
needed  in  the  range  of  academic  subjects  in  all  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  Ac 
this  point,  materials  in  languages  other  than  Spanish  are  limited  and  those  availa- 
ble need  to  be  field  tested  and  disseminated.    These  needs  will  be  more  sharply 
defined  over  the  next  several  months  and  again  subsequently  by  November,  1977  when 
the  two  legislatively  required  needs  assessments  in  this  field  are  completed. 

In  keeping  with  the  capacity  building  role^  new  training  efforts  to  generate 
fully  qualified  personnel  are  being  funded   (traineeships ,  fellowships  and  institu- 
tional assistance)  and  emphasis  is  being  given  to  those  inservice  training  programs 
vhich  lead  to  degrees  and/or  certification  in  bilingual  education.     Moreover,  plans 
have  been  developed  to  coordinate .ihe  materials  development /assessment/dissemination 
functions  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  facilitate  the  use  of  materials  of 
proven  quality  in  title  VII  and  non-title  VII  bilingual  education  classrooms.  The 
FY  1975  funding  increase  over  FY  1974  for  both  of  these  resource-generating  activi- 
ties (teacher  training  and  materials  development)  is  to  be  retained  in  FY  1976. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

To  assist  LEA*s  in  providing  equal  educational  opportunity  to  children  of  non- 
or  limited  English  speaking  ability,  the  request  will  support  demonstration  sites, 
train  teachers,  and  develop,  assess,  and  disseminate  instructional  materials.  The 
request  is  the  same  as  the  revised  fiscal  year  1975  request  and  will  be  distri- 
buted in  approximately  the  same  proportion. 

I.  Classroom  Demonstration  Projects.     The  Federal  role  as  rcjjards  bilingual 
classroom  operations  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  for  demonstrations  of 
effective  models  which  may  then  be  replicated  by  other  LEA's  seeking  Co  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  childrei.  of  non-or  limited-English  speaking 
ability.    An  amount  of  $46 , 900, 000*wil 1  support  this  effort  for  school  year 
1976-77.    At  an  estimated  average  cost  of  $162,283,  a  total  of  289  projects, 
including  up  to  40  new  demonstrations,  will  be  funded  which  will  provide 
bilingual  education  in  a  total  of  42  languages  including  23  native  American 
languages . 

II.  Training.  As  required  by  law,  an  amount  of  $16 , 000, 000* or  nearly  237o  of 
the  Title  VII  request  is  targeted  on  this  component  to  increase  the  number  of 
bilingual  educational  personnel  directly  involved  with  teaching  children. 

(a)     Inservice  training  -  To  train  approximately  990  administrators  and 
counselors,  4,000  teachers  and  4,000  aides  participating  in  ongoing 
demo»\5Lration  projects,  $8,130,000  will  be  available.     Career  development 
will  be  stressed  in  these  training  programs  and  priority  will  be  given 
to  grant  applications  that  have  training  programs  leading  to  degrees 
and/or  ^-redenLialling  of  training  participants. 


(b) 


Pre-service  traineeships  -  To  enable  individuals  to  achieve  degrees  and/ 
or  certification  in  the  field  of  bilingual  education,  an  amount  of 


w..  xu  liUAu  ui  Diiinguai  eaucation,  an  amount  or 

$4,270,000  providing  up-  to  $3,500  to  minimum  of  1,220  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  is  included  in  the  request.     These  awards  will  be 
made  jointly  by  the  LEA's  and  institutions  of  higher  education.  Support 
of  undergraduates  will  mean  built-in  continuation  costs  as  students 


*  Note  that ^ these  amounts  are  slightly  different  from  those  published  in  the 
President  s  Budget  which  read  $46,170,000  for  demonstrations  and  $16  730  000 
for  training.  * 
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(c)    Graduate  fellowihlpt  -  To  provide  100  graduate  fellowship!  to  prepare 
Individuals  to  train  teachers  for  programs  of  bilingual  education,  a 
total  amount  of  $600,000  is  planned.    Fellowahips  will  average  $6,000. 

W)    Program  development  -  To  enable  institutions  of  higher  education  to  de- 
velop or  expand  and  Improve  their  bilingual  education  training  capabilities, 
$3,000,000  will  be  made  available  for  an  estimated  20  grants  of  about 
$150,000  each. 

III.  Materials  Development.    Until  fiacal  year  1974,  curriculum  and  materlala 
development  were  integral  to  all  Title  VII  demonstrations  and  there  was  conse- 
quent duplication  of  effort.     However,  a  major  need  identified  during  project 
monitoring  and  in  the  Office  of  Education's  "Process  Evaluation  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Program"  (1974)  is  the  coordination  of  materials  development  activi- 
ties, the  assessment  of  materials  developed,  and  the  ditsemination  of  oiaterlalt 
of  proven  quality.    As  a  result,  a  strategy  to  support  capacity  building  was 
devised  in  which  the  curriculum-development  component  in  each  project  would  be 
de-emphasised «    Available  funds  would  be  increased  and  focused  on  a  few  pro- 
jects to  produce  core  curricula  with  appropriate  materials  that  may  be  field 
tested  in  bilingual  classrooms  throughout  the  country  prior  to  wide  distri- 

'bution.     The  $7,000,000  request  for  this  activity  will  support  up  to  10  such 
projects  covering  such  functions  as  curriculum  and  materials  development,  as- 
sessment of  existing  materials,  and  dissemination  of  validated  materials. 

In  addition,  to  support  the  capacity  building  objective,  an  estimated  6  re- 
source centers  will  be  funded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  materials  development/ 
assessment/dissemination  network.    These  centers  will  directly  serve  LEA's 
by  providing  them  assistance  in  personnel  training  and  in  the  utilization  and 
field  testing  of  instructional  materials.    However,  as  components  of  demon- 
stration and/or  training  projects,  the  centers  will  be  funded  out  of  rhose 
activities  described  above  and  not  from  this  activity. 

IV.  National  Advisory ^Council.    An  amount  of  $100,000  will  support  the 
activities  of  this  council  which  is  authorized  to  advise  the  Commissioner  in 
the  preparation  of  general  regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
concerning  the  administration  and  operation  of  this  title. 

Accomplishments  -  Fiscal  Year  1974  and  1975 

For  school  year  1974-1975  a  total  of  $68,220,000  was  available  for  obligation. 
This  amount  included  thfl  $50,350,000  originally  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974 
less  the  five  percent  authorized  reduction,  the  $8,000,000  appropriated  in  the 
fiscal  year  1974  second  supplemental,  and  $9,870,000  in  fiscal  year  1973  released 
funds.     Of  these  amounts,  the  released  funds  and  the  original  appropriation  were 
obligated  to  cover  the  entire  school  year.    The  $8,000,000  supplemental,  available 
for  obligation  through  Deck^mber  31,  was  obligated  in  December  and  therefore  es- 
sentially covered  the  remaining,  half  of  the  school  year.     From  the  total  $68,220,000 
available  for  the  1974-75  school  year,  $55,017,000  waa  awarded  to  LEA*s  for  383 
classroom  demonstrations,  including  200  new  starts.    The  demonstrations  cover  42 
languages  including  23  native  American  languages.    An  amount  of  $6,816,800  supported 
the  inservice  training  of  12,462  school  personnel  associated  with  these  demonstra- 
tion.    Six  materials  development  projects  in  ten  languages  were  funded  at  a  level 
of  $5,793,000. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  amount  of  $70,000,000  represents  the  revised  request. 
The  appropriation  is  $85,000,000,  but  a  rescission  of  $15,000,000  haa  been  proposed. 
IXia  revised  request  of  $70,000,000  will  target  nearly  33  percent  of  the  available 
funds  on  activities  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  school  personnel  and 
the  availability  of  quality  materials.    Of  the  $16,000,000  for  training,  $9,900,000 
will  fund  inservice  training  for  an  estimated  10,950  teachers  and  other  personnel 
associated  with  ongoing  demonstration  pojccts;  with  a  tnaximum  award  of  $3^500,  the 
amount  of  $2,500,000  will  enable  LEA's  and  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
award  a  ninimiim  of  714  pre-service  traineeships  leading  to  degrees  or  certification 
to  qualiried  undergraduate  and  graduate  students;  a  reserve  of  $600,000  will  fund 
100  fellowships  for  graduate  students  entering  the  field  of  bilingual  education 
teacher  training;  and  $3,000,000  will  be  distributed  among  an  estimated  20  insti- 
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Lutlons  of  higher  education  for  the  development  and  Improvement  of  their  bilingual 
education  graduate  programs.    The  $7,000,000  eanaarlced  for  materials  development 
will  be  targeted  on  up  to  10  projects  focusing  on  the  development,  aaaessment,  and 
diss ijminat ion  of  special  Instructional  materlala  for  use  in  bilingual  education 
programs-    With  these  funds,  the  core  of  materlala  already  available  In  Spanish 
will  be  aasessed  and  expanded  and  work  will  be  initiated  and/or  strenthened  on  a 
number  of  other  languages  for  which  suitable  materials  are  either  non-cxlstent  or 
minimal.    This  activity  I9  central  In  building  the  capacity  of  LEA's  to  Implement 
bilingual  education  programs  by  providing  materials  which  the  LEA's  cannot  develop 
on  their  own  due  either  to  fiscal  conatralnts  or  lack  of  expertise  at  the  local 
level,  or  which  they  do  not  need  to  develop  with  their  own  resources  because  ap- 
propriate materials  of  high  quality  already  exist  and  will  be  disseminated  to  them. 
(Some  materials  and  curriculum  development  will,  however,  continue  at  the  local 
level  where  the  native  language  spoken  is  that  of  a  relatively  small,  localized 
population.) 

The  bulk  of  the  appropriation,  $46,170,000  will  support  grants  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  to  demon* trate  bilingual  education  programs  in  school  year  1976-77. 
No  new  projects  are  planned  this  year,  although  an  estimated  292  projects  initiated 
in  prior  years  will  be  continued  at  an  average  cost  of  $158,116,    Approximately  91 
projects  previously  funded  will  not  be  continued  this  year  either  because  they 
have  achieved  the  goala  of  their  demonatratlon  purpose  or  because  they  were  Judged 
of  too  poor  quality  relative  to  other  grant  applicants  to  merit  continued  funding 
MM  a  demonatratlon  project. 

Finally,  $100,000  has  been  earmarked  for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Bilingual  Education. 
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Supplemental  Pact  Sheet  1 
ESEA.  Title  VII  Fundlnt  Dietrlbution  by  Proarem  Conponent 

FY  *74  Fy  '75  let.         n  '76  Eet. 

Amount  Available  $68,220,000i/      $70,000,000  $70,000,000 

Oblljatlona  (67,627,000) 

I.  Classroom  Projects 

(less  training  component)  55,017,000  46,170,000  46,900,000 

(a)  Ongoing  project  continued....  183  292  249 

(b)  Number  of  new  projects   200  -0-  40 

(c)  Projects  discontinued   17  9^  *3 

(d)  Total  number  of  projects   3B3  292  289 

(e)  Average  cost  per  project..-..  2/  158,116  162,283 

(f)  Number  of  students  served  (est.)  236,125  204,000  201,600 

(g)  Average  per  pupil  expenditure  2/  226  233 
(excluding  training  costs) 

(h)  Number  of  languages  ^2  42  42 

II.  Training  Costs  (all)  6,817,000  16,000,000  16,000,000 

A.  Inservlce  (through  class- 
room projects)  6,817,000  9,900,000  8,130,000 

1.  Number  of  teachers   9,000  5,000  4,000 

2.  Number  of  aides,  parents, 

and  paraprofessionals....  3,462  5,000  4,000 

3.  Number  of  administrators 

and  Counselors   -0-  951  993 

4.  Average  cost  per  trainee.  547  904  904 

B.  Pre-Servlce  Tralneeshlps  -0-  2,500,000  4,270,000 

1.  Number  of  recipients   714  1,220 

2.  Average  Award   NA  3,500  3,500 

C.  Graduate  Fellowships  -0-  600,000  600,000 

1.  Number  of  recipients   NA  100  100 

2.  Average  Award   ^  6,000  6,000 

D.  Program  Development  -0-  3,000,000  3,000,000 

1.  Number  of  Awards   20  20 

2.  Average  Award   NA  150,000  150,000 

HI.    Materials  Development  5,793,000  7,000,000  7,000,000 

(a)  Number  of  projects   6  10  10 

(b)  Average  cost   965,500  700,000  700,000 

(c)  Number  of  languages   10  12 

IV.    Advisory  Council   3/  100,000  100,000 

V.    NeedB  Assessment   -0-  730,000  ^ 

1/  Includes  $9,87U,0U0  In  FY  1973  released  funds  obligated  for  school  year  1974-75 
2/  Averages  not  computed  since  the  $8  million  supplemental  was  obligated  in  Decem- 
ber, 1974  and  those  grants  essentially  covered  only  half  of  the  1974-75  school 
year 

3/  Funded  In  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  account  this  year 

i/  Activity  to  be  continued  with  fundsapproprlated  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  PACT  SHEET  2 

Elementiry  and  Secondiry  Educition  Act 
Title  VII 

LANGUAGES  SERVED  WITH  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  FUNDS 
(During  School  Yeir  1974-75) 


8  Indo-European 

French 

Portuguese 

Spaniah 

Italian 

Greek 

Ylddiah 

Kuaalan 

Haitian  French 


11  Asian 


Chlneae  (Csntoneae) 

Japaneae 

Korean 

Ilocano 

Samoan 

Trukeae 


Marahaleae 

Fonopean 
Chamorro 
Falouan 
Tagalog 


23  Native  American 


Yupik 

Siberian  Yupik 

Inuplat 

Athabaakan 

Aleut 

NavaJ  o 

Lakota 

Senlnole 

Zuni 

Cree 

Papa go 

Bannock  Shoshonl 


Crow 

Northern  Cheyenne 
Mlccoaukee  Seminole 
Choctaw 
Cherokee 

Acoma  Pueblo  Keresan 
Laguna  Peublo  Kereaan 
Mlaaisalppi  Choctaw 
Passamoquoddy 
Porno 

Mescalaro  Apache 


1975 
Eatimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Eatimate 

Increaae  or 
Decreaae 

$12,000,000 

$12,00f0,OOO 

$12,000,000 

$ 

Continuing  awards.. 

(1,900,000) 
55 

(10,100,000) 
151 

(1,900,000) 
55 

(10,100,000 
151 

(10,750,000) 
100 
(1,250,000) 
15 

(+6,850,000) 

+45 
(-8,850,000) 
-141 

Program  purpoae 


Narrative 


The  purpose  of  the  Right  to  Read  program,  authorized  by  Title  VXI  of  the 
sM^i'i^^  ^974,  is  to  provide  facilitating  ae^Les  and  resourc.a  to 

stimulate  educational  institutions,  governmental  agenclea,  and  private  org^?"- 
tions  to  improve  and  exp«id  their  activities  related  m  reading^  The  R^I^f  ^  p..^ 

?^:'^':i'%'°k'?  '"^"r  •"'^  *  ^^"^^"^"^  •  Urge  SItionil  ^X^'ef  ort  ' 
The  goal  of  this  National  effort  is  to  eliminate  functional  illiteracy  in  thi- 

.r'SIdlo'o'  c^nrS^'r  P^^^^^       '"^^  PopulatLn""teeiyi«  of 

Ut^r^e.  population  over  sixteen  yeara  of  age  will  be  fictionally 

Functfonal  illiteracy  la  the  inability  to  read  the  kinda  of  simple  materials- 
job  application  forms,  drivers'  licenae  examlnationa-which  make  itloIsTSle  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  American  society  has  to  offer.  P°""^e  to  take 
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Through  fiscal  year  1975,  this  program  operated  iinder  the  authority  of  the 
Cooperative  Research  Act  which  provided  the  basis  for  different  types  of  activities 
than  are  planned  under  Title  VII  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  which  speci- 
fies activities  which  nay  be  supported  in  a  National  Reading  Improvement  Program. 
In  order  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  this  program,  the  Comnisaioner  la  authorized  to 
award  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  to  State  and  local  education  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  Rl^t  to  Read  program  la  made  up  of  a  number  of  components: 

1.    Reading  Improvement  Pro lecta^ (Part  A)««The  purpose  of  this  component 
of  the  Right  to  Read  program  is  to  encourage  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  organizations  to  undertake  projects  to  initate  or  strengthen  reading 
instruction  programs  and  language  arts  programs  in  elementary  and  preelementary 
schools.    Eligible  grantees  are  State,  local  and  nonprofit  educational  agencies  or 
child  care  institutions. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  44  new  projects  will  be  funded  with  $6,880,000;  however 
not  more  than  12-1/2  percent  of  the  total  for  these  projects  may  be  allocated  to 
any  one  State.    Awards  will  be  made  for  projects, 

(1)  in  kindergartens  and  preschools  which  have  demonstrated  or  which 
have  the  resources  to  provide  model  reading  prac-ices  for  children 
butwean  ages  3  and  6.    These  exemplary  practices  should  include 
inservice  training  of  site  staff  as  well  as  methods  specifically 
for  teaching  young  children. 

(2)  in  schools  which  have  demonstrated  or  which  have  resources  to 
provide  model  developmental  or  remedial  reading  practices  for 
students  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.    These  projects 
should  involve  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or 
programs  in  schools  having  large  numbers  or  a  high  percentage 
of  children  with  reading  deficiencies. 

2.  Special  Emphasis  Projects  (Part  C.  Section  721)— The  purpose  of  this  com- 
ponent of  the  Right  to  Read  program  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  intensive 
instruction  by  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers.    Eligible  grantees  are 
local  education  agencies. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  20  new  projects  will  be  funded  with  $1,000,000.  Two 
types  of  projects  will  be  supported: 

(1)  those  providing  for  the  teaching  of  reading  by  a  r'eadinE 
specialist  for  all  children  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

(2)  Intensive  vacation  reading  programs  for  elementary  school 
children  reading  below  grade  level  or  experlencinK  problems 
in  learning  to  read. 

3.  Reading  Academies  (Fart  C,  Section  723)--The  purpose  ^f  this  component  of 
the  Right  to  Read  program  is  to  furnish  reading  assistance  and  instruction  to  out- 
of-8chool  youths  and  adults  who  do  not  otherwise  receive  such  assistance  and  instruc 
tion.    The  target  population  for  these  projects  has  minimal  reading  capability, 
roughly  comparable  to  fourth  grade  level  or  below;  projects  will  be  in  both  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

Reading  Academies  are  the  administrative  units  which  would  provide  the  follow- 
ing facilitative  and  supportive  services  to  volunteer  tutors  and  functional  illitf 
erates: 

(1)  publicity  to  recruit  volunteer  tutors  and  functional  illit- 
erates. 

(2)  counseling  and  guidance  services. 
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(3)  technical  assistance  in  establishing  and  maintaining  various 
tutor/ tutee  arrangetaents, 

(4)  training  of  volunteer  tutors. 

(5)  provlaion  of  appropriate  teaching  and  testing  materials. 

(6)  establishment  and  utilization  of  a  counsel  or  advisory 
coomittee. 


(7)  establishment  of  a  syateinatic  evaluation  design  to  track 


progress. 


Ellglbla  recipients  of  contracts  or  grants  are  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  connmnity  organijtations ,  and  other  non- 
profit organizations. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  an  amount  of  $4,000,000  will  be  used  to  support  5o 
academies;  35  new  projects  at  $2,750,000  and  15  continuations  at  $1,250,000, 

^-    Evaluation  (Part  D.  Section  731)— A  yearly  evaluation  is  required  by 
Title  VII  of  the  Education  A-endnents  of  1974,  vhich  allow  up  to  one  percent  of 
the  Title  VII  budget  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  $120  000 
will  be  used  for  this  project,  ' 

Accomplishnents  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Of  the  projects  funded  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  the  only  activity  to  be 
continued  into  1976  will  be  support  of  the  Reading  Academies.  This  change  in  pro- 
gram operations  is  necessitated  by  the  expiration  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act 

1     frri''  National  Reading  Improvement  Program  as  delineated  in 

litle  VII.    The  program  as  operated  in  1974  and  1975  includes: 

^J-'     State  Education  Agency  PTOtraffl:    The  purpose  of  this  component  of  the 
richt  CO  Reao  program  is  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  agencies  to  assume  respon- 
sibility of  improving  reading  achievement  through: 

(a)  State  education  agency  needs  assessment 

(b)  developmental  activities  to  coordinate  State-wide  reading 
activities 

(c)  preparation  of  local  education  agency  reading  directors 

(d)  technical  assistance 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  31  State  edcuation  agencies  were  funded,  directly  impact- 
ing on  1,227  local  education  agencies.    These  grants  were  for  continuations  only. 

Through  fiscal  year  1975,  the  number  of  discretionary  grants  to  State  educa- 
tion agencies  was  increased  slightly  each  year,  with  the  intent  of  eventually  in- 
cluding all  State  education  agencies  in  the  program.    Title  VII  provides  that 
flTnnn  nnn  "l^f  P-^^^am  are  authorized  only  in  the  amount  of  the  excess  above 

$30,000,000  allocated  for  both  Parts  A  (Reading  Improvement  Projects)  and  B  (State 
Reading  Improvement  Programs.)    Our  1976  budget  does  not  include  funds  for  this 
purpose, 

-   Therefore,  since  this  component  will  not  be  continued  in  1976,  In  fiscal  year 
1975,  all  50  State  education  agencies  are  funded,  including  31  continuations  and 
19  new  projects.    The  newly  funded  projects  will  be  one-year  grants  for  State  edu- 
cation agency  orientation  toward  developing  a  State-wide  reading  strategy.  Pre- 
paration of  local  education  agency  directors  is  targeted  in  districts  having  the 
highest  incidence  of  children  with  reading  difficulty, 
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2.    Demonstration  Program;    The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  stimulate  local 
education  agency  and  community  investment  by  demonstrating  exemplary  programs.  In 
fiscal  year  1974  91  school-based  demonstrations,  Impacting  on  30,000  students  were 
supported  and  71  community-based  demonstrations  were  supported.    In  fiscal  year 
1975,  9  school-based  projects  and  21  large  school  districts  or  cities  were  funded 
on  a  continuation  basis,  and  55  community-based  projects  were  supported.  Community 
based  projects  are  to  be  phased  out  after  1975.    School-based  and  large  district 
projects  will  be  eligible  for  support  under  Part  A  demonstrations  in  fiscal  year 


3.  Reading  Education  Reform;    The  purpose  of  this  component  of  the  Right  to 
Read  program  is  to  facilitate  changes  in  reading  education  programs  for  teachers 
aii('  administrators.    Grants  are  made,  for  periods  of  up  to  two  years,  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.    Thirty-four  projects  at  the  elementary  level  were 
3*.:--:or:ed  in  both  fiscal  year  1974  and  fiscal  year  1975. 

4.  National  Impact  Activities;    The  purpose  of  these  activities  is  to 
stimulate  public  and  private  activity  to  help  achieve  the  reading  goal  of  the 
National  effort.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  following  activities  were  supported: 

(a)  one  contract,  funded  jointly  with  the  Adult  Basic  Education 
program,  to  develop  an  adult  television  series  to  teach  adults 
with  reading  problems,  and 

(b)  a  mini-assessment  of  the  reading  achievement  profile  of  17 
year  olds,  which  was  carried  out  as  part  of  the  National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress, 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  mini-assessment  to  complete  the  reading  achievement  pro- 
file of  17  year  olds  was  continued,  and  the  Reading  Academies  program  was  initiated 
with  15  projects  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000. 

5.  Dissemination  I    In  fiscal  year  1974  five  technical  assistance  projects 
were  funded  to  hftlp  the  school-based  demonstrations;  a  Right  to  Read  film  was 
produced;  and  Right  to  Read  materials  were  developed  by  the  most  successful  demon- 
stration projects.    In  fiscal  year  1975,  Right  to  Read  materials  were  disseminated. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Right  to  Read 

Estimate  of  Need;    The  United  States  h«s  close  to  19,000,000  totally  or  functionally 
il.\narate  adults  and  7,000,000  elementary  and  secondary  school  students  with  severe 
reading  prob^lems.    In  large  cities  between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  children  are 
underachieving  in  reading. 

,    ,  FY  1973  FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 

^^^^^^*^y  Actual  Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

State  Liucation  Agencies... .\.  $  4,558,337    $  4,348,000    $  5,000,000  $ 

Demonstration  Programs: 

Schocl-based  projects  (elemen- 
tary and  secondary)   4,440,075       3,818,883  1,700,000 

Conmunity-based  projects 

„  (^f"lts)   3,096,715  2,100,000 

Reading  improvement  projects 

  —  ™  6,880,000 

Reform  of  Reading  Education   405,629        1,471,545  1,500,000 

Special  Emphasis  Projects 

(Part  C,  Section  721)   —  ™  1,000,000 

National  Impact  Projects: 

Adult  zy     520,990 

Mini-assessment   166,555  255,481  100,000 

Right  to  Read  Academies 

(Part  C,  Section  723)     1,250,000  4,000,000 

Dissemination: 

Fil"   371,359 

Right  to  Read  materials   358,550  8,000  350,000 

Technical  assistance   256,459  198,400 

Evaluation  (Part  D,  Section 

'^^^^  724,251  49,985    120,000 

FY  1972  awards  funded  from 

FY  1973  funds   944.335   

■^^^^^   11,854,191      14,139,358      12,000,000  12,000,000 

Formula  for  Grants  to  State  Education  Agencies  ■>  1976  and  Beyond 

Pare  B  of  Title  VII  specifies  a  formula  which  provides  that  each  State  receive 
t?.?S2"2c  ^^i^^  ^^^""^         S^^"?  "tio  to  the  total  available  for  allotme""o  -He 
States  as  the  number  of  school  age  ^5  through  12^  ?hild?ei  in  L?h  State  bears 
to  the  cotal  nunber  of  such  children  in  all  Che  States,    ihere  is  a  nininuir 
$50,000  grant;  allotments  to  States  receiving  more  than  that  amount  are  to' be 

i°  provide  the  necessary  increases  to  States  allocated 
le,^  Lhan  the  minimum.    No  more  than  one  percent  of  the  total  is  to  be  reserved 
for  the  outlying  areas. 
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Number  of  Prolecta 


FY  1973  FY  1974  FY  1975         FY  1976 

State  Education  Agenclea 

No.  of  awards  made   31  31  50 

New  awards   20  ---  19 

Continuation  award*   H  31  Ji 

DeiBonatration  Programs  _ 

No.  of  award,  made   96  165  85  44 

New  award.  

Continuation  awards   96  165  « 

Average  amount  of  award   $  46,250  $  42,000  $  44,7.00  $156,300 

Reform  of  Reading  Education 

No.  of  awards  made   3  34  34 

New  award.   3  34  — - 

Continuation  award.   — —  ^  34  

Average  amount  of  award   $135,000  $  44,000  $  44,000 


20 
20 


Special  Bnphasis  Projects 

No.  of  awards  made...  • 

New  awards  

Continuation  awards     ^  Z^'r\r\r\ 

Average  amount  of  award         ^  3u,uuu 

National  Impact  Projects 

No.  of  awards  made   1  *  1/  ^ 

New  awards   ^  ^ 

Ae:r"r-u„n:ary;;//.:::::::::  $"166,555  $388,000  $8^.000  $8^00 

Dissemination 

No.  of  awards  made   H  ** 

New  awards   11  3  20 

Continuation  awards     5 

Average  amount  of  award   $  55,900  $  72,200      $  17,500 

Evaluation  . 

No.  of  awards  made   1  1 

New  awards   1  1 

Continuation  awards   " 

Average  amount  of  award   $724,251         $  49,985       ™  $120,000 

y 


—  •  —  1975  1975                 1976            Increase  or 

  Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Follow  Through                              $53,000,000  $47,000,000      $41,500,000  $-5,500,000 

Non-competing  continuing 

Awards  •  •  •        48,694,000  43,940,000       34,750,000  -9,190,W 

Contracts!!;                                  4,306,000  3,060,000         6,750,000  +3,690.000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

Follow  Through  Is  an  experi»antal  program  designed  to  test  various  models  of 
early  primary  education  programs  being  developed  to  Increase  the  achievement  of 
disadvantaged  children  who  have  been  enrolled  In  Head  Start  and  other  similar  pre- 
school programs.     The  goal  for  these  models  Is  to  Insure  that  every  child  emerges 
from  the  primary  grades  confident  of  his  ability  to  learn  and  well  equipped  with 
the  skills  and  concepts  that  form  the  basis  of  later  learning.     Typically,  the 
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«»^^!Jn/^?fr  "'"^'•"8  and  langu.ge  development,  classification  .nd 

Pro^r^  1,^^^^:      ,  perceptual  niotor  skills.    The  goal  of  the  Follow  Through 

Ittt"^  """^  approaches  .nd  procedures  which  are  „ost  effective 

Xtt  of  lt7r"K^*1  *      1"".;     Initially  authorized  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 

St^rt  Fo?I™  TK^      J"!       ^^'^"^  ""^  P"8ram  is  authorized  by 'the  Head 

Start-Follow  Through  Act,  Title  V  of  P.L.  93-644. 

nrnvlde  m"*"  t°  ""V  out  Follow  Through  program,  the  Secretary  is  .uthorized  to 
o^^^  ?  ,  '°  educational  agencies  and  other  public  or  .p- 

tlnce  sSairilot"       f  Jnf  "S'"^"'^""''  "  institutions.    This  ...ia- 

non  fJ»    t         ^^u"?         °^         approved  costs,  nor  shall  the  Secretary  require 
oo«I»    n    contributions  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  approved  costs.    For  pur- 
cubll.  '"""8'  ^"'i  evaluating  the  models,  grant,  and  contract.  Z 

lh\rt%  f^  "'^       agencies  .re  also  authorized.    Towards  the  goal  of  determining 
Itlln  Iff    r  Through  approaches  being  implemented  are  most  effective,  .everal  evflu- 
ation  efforts  are  underway,  most  notably  the  National  Longitudinal  S^udy  of  tie  !o 
most  frequently  implemented  models.  ^<-u"y 

Since  fiscal  year  1973.  the  funding  patte,-=  ior  this  progt.m  h..  been  /•  .t.«- 

f:ttvitUs1n"hI  °r:t  "h"'!""'  •«  used  t'  forCard  ?und 

activities  in  the  next  school  year  with  the  balance  supporting  activities  in  the 
current  school  year.      Evaluation  contracts  may  exceed  a  12  month  pi lod. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  complete  the  Follow  Through  experiment  to  t.st  various  models  of  early  orl- 
mry  education    a  total  of  $41,500,000  Is  requested.    This  reduction  of  $5?500,o5o 
llll  77*  ^^^^  submission  reflects  the  plan  whereby  school  year 

aK      ,  y*^""  °^  program  phase-out  with  children  from  .radea  2 

Trt  LVIJ  P""^^^P"i"«'    The  Intention  of  eventually  endlnR  this  oroeram  because 
Its  basic  purpose  as  an  experimental  program  had  been  achieved  was  first  articulated 
In  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  submission.  articulated 

o  ^    J"/"°rdance  with  the  updated  plan  for  phase-out,  no  more  students  wU^  be 
aJreaJv  car.lnl'7rJ^'''\?y^^^^  beginning  In  September  1975.  although  alx  children 
ornZ  -.l  "i^^  the  third  grade.    The  last 

in  June  ?9?R  Th2'T  *^^^P"f"°  ^"  September.  1974  will  complete  the  program 
in  June,  1978.  Therefore,  fiscal  year  1977  will  be  the  last  year  for  which  there 
1.S  expected  to  be  a  budget  request  for  Follow  llirough.  ^ 

year  [X^fi^htJe^li  7n8^nn^°°?,f  •"PP°^^  °^  activities  In  .chool 

(III  inooliLn^ii%^^^^2®'°°?  forward  fund  activities  In  .chool  year  1976-77. 

(See  aupplemental  fact  sheet  1  for  detail  on  ataggered  funding  p.ttern.)  During 

phaseout.  program  activities  such  as  site  support  for  local  projects,  sponaor  grants 

sJLr  St.t!l:chn  cal°"'  -"PP^^-^^^-y/^^n^n*         para-prof eislonila'ln  proje" 
«nH        State  technical  assistance  and  dissemination,  .nd  evaluation  by  aponaors 
and  project  directors  will  continue  to  be  funded  but  generally  at  reduced  levela. 

Evaluation  activities  will  receive  $6,039,000  In  fl.c.l  vear  1Q7A  F.m^- 
(  4  039.000  during  school  year  1975-76  and '$1 .600.000  dir'"g  i^Sooi'ye'ar"?,  6-77)  . 

?  °^  $2,839,000  will  fund  the  final  years  of  the  National 

Longitudinal  Evaluation  study.     In  the  spring  of  1976,  the  third  interim  repo" 
cl^«    thJrd  '        \        P^bllohed,  focuaing  on  an  analysis  of  the  1971  entering 
cl...    third  ye.r  in  the  program.    Although  d.t.  collection  on  the  group'.  l.,t 
ye.r  in  the  program  will  be  completed  this  summer,  public.tion  of  the  fourth  .nd 
fin.l  report  will  not  t.ke  place  until  the  spring  of  1977.    The  evalu.tVnn  . 
the  request  al.o  include,  two  .ctivities  to  be  initi.J^  in  ^ohool  ye.r  i97'5-76  °"  °' 
(.)  .  .tudy  to  determine  .nd  compare  start-up  and  operational  coats  of  models  and 
program,  and  (b)  data  collection  and  analy.i.  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
Follow  Through  experience  continued  to  benefit  .tudent.  during  the  ye.r  .fter  t£ey 
nave  left  the  program. 

Accompllahments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

<5/o  ^f7°Snn^*  ^"'^  ^^l^  appropriation  of  $53,000,000.  an  amount  of 

$49,317,000  primarily  forward  funded  activity  in  school  year  1974-75.  Classroom 
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operations  In  the  169  sites  are  presently  being  supported  at  all  four  levels 
(grades  K-3) .    The  balance  oC  the  appropriation  completed  the  funding  of  the  1973-74 
school  year. 

For  fiscal  year  1975,  $53,000,000  was  appropriated  of  which  $6,000,000  was  to 
be  used  toward  support  of  a  new  entering  class.    The  request  to  rescind  the 
$6,000,000  Is  pending.     Of  the  $A7,000,000  budgeted  for  fiscal  year  1975,  $8,868,000 
will  complete  the  funding  of  activities  for  school  year  197A-75  Including  $2,137,000 
for  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data  for  the  National  Longitudinal  Study.  Data 
collection  for  this  study  ends  this  spring  with  the  final  testing  of  the  1971  group 
of  children.    The  analysis  of  their  experience  in  kindergarten  was  made  available 
last  spring  and  the  report  on  their  first  grade  experience  is  about  to  be  published. 
The  final  assessment  of  this  group's  entire  Follow  Through  experience  will  be  pub- 
lished In  1977. 

The  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation,  $38,132,000  will  forward 
fund  most  of  the  total  school  year  1975-76  costs.    Since  that  school  year  Is  the 
first  year  of  the  scheduled  phase-out  and  there  will  be  no  entering  group  of  children, 
the  169  project  sites  and  other  related  program  activities  will  require  a  smaller 
funding  level. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET  1 


Budget  Estimate  for  Follow  Through  Program  Phase-out 
(Note:    Appropriated  funds  are  used  In  two  school 
years  as  shown  below.    Dollars  are  In  thousands) 


FY  197A 


1973-74  1974-75 


Revised 
FY  1975 


1974-75  1975-76 


FY  1976 


1975-76  1976-77 


Project  Support  1/ 

Subtotal  

Evaluation 

Longitudinal  Study 

-Data  Collection... 

-Data  Analysis  

Cost  Study  

Fourth  Grade  Study.. 

Subtotal  

Total 

Total  by  School  Year 
Total  by  Budget  Year 


1,329  48,605 


1,904 
295 


2,199 


867 


867 


6,731 


1,300 
837 


2.137 


3,528i/    49,472  8,868 
(58,340) 
53,000  47,000 


37,932 


100 
100 


200 
38,132 


5,353  30.108 


489 
1,650 

300 
2,000 

4.439 


700 
100 
800 


9,792 
(47,924) 

41,500 


1,600 
31,708 


1./  Activities  supported  include  site  support  (grants  to  LEA's),  grants  to  sponsors 
for  model  implementation,  training,  and  other  items  related  to  program  operation. 

2/  The  balance  of  the  $49,809,000  covering  the  1973-74  school  year,  came  from  the 
FY  1973  appropriation. 
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Supplementary  Fact  Sheet  2 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  HISTORY 

 millions)  Year  Sponsors        Projecta       Children  Grades 

19681/  3.75I/I/ 


K-1 
K-I 


l»68j'           3.75i'i'  1967-6ai/  0  39  ,  900 

mai/         11.251/2/  1968-691/  14  92  il'lol 

"69-7°  20  160  37:000  kIJ 

"1°  22  178  60  200  K-2 

llA            11-°.°.  "  "8,/  ^8  170  K-3 

1972            63.06  1972-73  22  173  i/  84  000  k  1 

57.70  1973-74  22  170  iJ'oM  K3 

1"«             53.00  1974-75  22  169  Xo  tl 

1975  est.    47.00  1975-76  22  169  HZo  tl 

1976  est.    41.50  1976-77  22  169  38  000  2-3 


'il"ilTar"36'7-grSS5'i568-"l9f  ""'h 
4/         funding  level  includes  funds  for  Che  program*!  salaries  and  exoenses 
V  Reductions  reflect  reduced  appropriations.    Xfter  1972?  4  mo?esit?S  elected 
not  to  participate,  


Supplemental  Fact  Sheet  3 
NUMBER  OF  PROJECT  SITES  BY  SPONSOR  1974-75  (169) 
.EMPHASIS  ON  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  2.    PARENT  EDUCATION  APPROACHES 


A.  Focus  on  accelerated  acquisition 
basic  skills 

U.  of  Oregon  (19**)' 

U.  of  Pittsburgh  (7**) 

U.  of  Kansas  (13**) 

Southwest  Ed.  Dev.  Lab.(SEDL)  (5**) 

B.  Eclectic  Approaches 

U.  of  Georgia  (6) 

Prentice  Hall  (1) 

U.  of  Arizona  (19**) 

Hi/Scope  Ed.  Res.  Found. (9**) 

City  U.  of  New  York  (2) 

Calif.  St.  Dept.  of  Ed.  (5) 

Northeastern  HI.  St.  College  (3) 

Hampton  Institute  (4) 

U.  of  Calif,  at  Santa  Cruz  (1) 

Western  Behavioral  Sci.  Inst.  (1) 

C.  Learning  Through  Inquiry  &  Discovery 

Far  West  Lab  (FWL)  (14**) 

Bank  Street  College  ot  Ed.  (14**) 

U.  of  North  Dakota  (4) 

Educ.  Development  Center  (10**) 


U.  of  Florida  (11**) 
Georgia  State  University (2) 
Clark  College  (2) 

3.  LOCAL  IMPLEMENTED  (Self  Spon- 

sored) Approaches  (14) 

4.  PARENT  IMPLEMENTED  APPROACHES 

AFRAM  Associates  only  (3) 
AFRAM  Associates  &  other 

sponsor  (5*) 
Other  sponsor  only  (2*) 
Unassociated  (5*) 


*    These  projects  have  been  accounted 
for  under  the  appropriate  spon- 
sored approaches, 

**  Tiiete  projects  are  included  in 
the  National  -^ngitudinal 
Evaluation  Study.     Data  collec- 
tion will  be  completed  this 
spring  and  the  final  report  will 
be  published  in  1977. 
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S'jpplemental  Fact  Sheet  4 
FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROJECTS  BY  STATE.  SITE  AND  SPONSOR  (1974-1975) 


GRAKTEE 


ALABAMA  (2) 

Huntsvlllc 
Macon  County 

ALASKA  (1) 

Hoc-iah 

ARIZONA  (4) 

Rough  Rock 
Oralbl 
Tucson  I 

Tucson  II  (Ochoa) 

.\RKANSAS  (4) 

Flip pin 
Jonesboro 
.  Pulaski  County 
Texarkana 

CALIFORNIA  (15) 

Berkeley 

Compton 

Cucamonga 

Fresno 

Garvey 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Raven swood 

San  Diego  I 

San  Diego  II 

San  Jose 

San  Pasqual 

Tulare-Cutler-Oroai 

COLORADO  (3) 

Boulder 

Denver 

Greeley 

CONNECTICUT  (1) 

Nev  Haven 


SPONSOR 


Bank  Street 
Bank  Street 


Arizona 


Self-Spons* 
Kansas 
Self-Spons* 
Arizona 


Oregon 
Florida 

Hampton/Afrain* 
Pittsburgh 


Far  West 
N.E.  Illinois 
U.C. ,  Santa  Cruz 
Far  West 
Arizona 
Calif.,  SEA 
Self-Spons* 
SEDL  - 

Calif. ,  SEA 
Calif.,  SEA. 
Self-Spons* 
WBSI 

Calif.,  SEA 
Calif.,  SEA 
SEDL 


Bank  Street 
High  Scope 
High  Scope* 


Bank  Street 


GRANTEE 

DELAWARE  (2) 

Laurel 
Wilmington 


SPONSOR 


HOG 

Bank  Street 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (2) 

Nichols  Ave.  School  Oregon 
Morgan  Com.  School  EDC/Afram* 


FLORIDA  (4) 

Dade  County 
Duval  County 
.Hillsborough  Cnty. 
Okaloosa  Cnty. 

GEORGIA  (3) 

Atlanta 
Pickens  Cnty. 
Walker  Cnty. 

HAWAII  (1) 

Honolulu 
IDAHO  (1) 

Pocatello 

ILLINOIS  (6) 

Chicago  I 
Chicago  II 
Chicago  CCUO 
East  St.  Louis 
Mounds 
Waukegan 

INDIANA  (3) 

Indianapolis 
Lawrenceburg 
Vincennes 

IOWA  (2) 

Des  Moines 
Waterloo 


Self-Spona 

Florida 
Florida 
High  Scope 


CUNY 

Georgia 

Arizona 


Bank  Street 


Georgia 


High  Scope 
N.E.  Illinois 
EDC 

Oregon* 

Kansas 

Kansas 


Kansas 

Florida 

Arizona 


Arizona 
Pittsburgh 


*Parent  Inplemented 
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GRANTEE 

KANSAS  (2) 

Topeka 
Vlchlta 

KENTUCKY  (4) 

Davleea  Cnty. 
Louisville 
Owensboro 
Pike  Cnty. 

LOUISIANA  (3) 

Natchitoches  Parish 
St.  Martin  Pariah 
Ver»lllon  Pariah 

MAINE  (1) 

Van  Buren 
MARYLAND  (1) 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS  (5) 

Cambridge 
Fall  River 

Highland  Park  School 
Plttafleld 
Roxbury  com.  Sch. 

MICHIGAN  (5) 

Alcona  Cnty. 

Detroit 

Flint 

Grand  Raplda 
Veat  Iron  Cnty. 

MINNESOTA  (2) 

Duluth 
Montevideo 

MISSISSIPPI  (4) 

Choctaw 
Gulfport 
Leflore  Cnty* 
Tupelo 


SPONSOR 


N.E.  Illlnola 
Arizona 


Georgia  State 
Kansas 
Far  Weat 
Arizona 


Georgia  State 

SEDL 

Arizona 


Self-Spons 


Arizona 


Bank  Street 
Bank  Street 
Afrara* 
Kanaaa 

EDC/Afram* 


Afram* 

Self-Spons* 
Oregon/ Afram* 
Oregon 
Oregon 


Far  West 
Plttaburgh 


Arizona 
Georgia 

High  Scope 
Oregon 


GRANTEE 

MISSOURI  (5) 

Central  Oxark 
Kanaaa  City  I 
Kanaaa  City  II 
New  Madrid  Cnty. 
St.  Louis 

MONTANA  (2) 

Great  Palla 

Northarn  Cheyenne 

NEBRASKA  (1) 

Lincoln 
NEVADA  (1) 

Waahoe  Cnty. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  (1) 

Lebanon 

NEW  JERSEY  (5) 

Atlantic  City 
Lakewood 
Newark 
Patarson 

Trenton 

NEW  MEXICO  (3) 

Gallup-McKlnley  Cnty. 
Laa  Vagaa 
Santa  Fe 

NEW  YORK  (16) 

Buffalo 
Elmira 

N.Y.C.:  E.  Harlem 
P.S.  6 
P.S.  33 
P.S.  76 
P.S.  77 
P.S.  92 
P.S.  133 
P.S.  137 
P.S.  243 

St.  Colomba,  Sacred 
Heart,  &  Guardian 
Angel 

Plattaburgh 

Rochester 


SPONSOR 


High  Scope 
Kansas 

REC 

Kanaas 

Far  West 


North  Dakota 
Kansas 


Arizona 


Far  West 


Far  West 


Hampton/Afram* 

Arizona 

Arizona 

EDC 

Kanaaa 


North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Arizona 


Far  West 
Bank  Street 
Afram* 

Kansas 

Self-Spona 

CUNY 
Kansas 
High  Scope 
Clark 
Oregon 
Bank  Street 


Hampton 
Bank  Street 
Bank  Street 


*Parent  Implemented 
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GRANTEE 

NORTH  CAROLINA  (4) 

Cherokee 
Durtuun  Cnty. 
Goldsboro 
Johnston  Cnty. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  (2) 

Belcourt 
Fort  Yates 

OHIO  (A) 

Akron 

Clevelsnd 

Dayton 

Martins  Ferry 

OKLAHOMA  (2) 

Chlckasha 
Shawnee 

OREGON  (1) 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA  (9) 

Lackawanna  Cnty. 
Keystone  Central 
School  District 
Philadelphia: 

District  I 

District  II 

District  III 
District  IV 
District  V 

District  VI 
PUERTO  RICO  (1) 

Puerto  Rico 
RHODE  ISLAND  (1) 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (A) 

Fairfield  Cnty. 
McCormlck  Cnty. 
Sumter 

Wllllaasburg  Cnty. 


SPONSOR 


Oregon 
Arlzons 
Far  West 

EDO 


Pittsburgh 
North  Dakota 


Pittsburgh 
Far  West 
Oregon 
Georgia 


Arizona 
Arizona 


Self-'Spons 


EDC 

Pittsburgh 

Self-Spons 

Bank  Street 

Kansas;  SEDL 

Florida 

Kansas 

Bank  Street 

Self-Spons* 

SEDL 

EDC 


Sel f-Spona 


Oregon 


Florida 
Georgia 
Far  West 

Oregon 


GRANTEE 

SOUTH .DAKOTA  (2) 

Rossbud 

Todd  County 

TENNESSEE  (4) 

.Bradlsy  County 
Chsttsnooga 
Davidson  Cnty. 
DsKalb  County 

TEXAS  (7) 

Corpus  Christl 

Dlnmltt 

Ft.  Worth 

Houston 

Rossbud 

San  Diego 

Uvalda 

UTAH  (1) 

Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT  (2) 

Brattleboro 
Burlington 

VIRGINIA  (2) 

Las  County 
Richmond 

WASHINGTON  (4) 

Burlington  (Triad) 

Seattle 

Tacoina 

Yakima 

WEST  VIRGINIA  (2) 

Monongalia  County 
Randolph  County 

WISCONSIN  (3) 

Lac  du  Flambeau 

Marshflsld 

Racine 

WYOMING  (1) 

Rivsrton 


SPONSOR 


Oregon 
Oregon 


Hampton 
Florida 
Clark 
Oregon 


Self-Spons 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Florida 

EDC 

SEDL 

Oregon 


Far  West 


Bank  Street 

EDC 


Georgia 
Florida 


North  Dakota 
High  Scops 
Far  West 
Florida 


Self-Spons 
Pittsburgh 


Florida 

"Par  West 
Oregon 


High  Scope 


*Parent  Implemented 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET  5 

NATIONAL  LONGITUDINAL  EVALUATION  STUDY 
OF  THE  FOLLOW  THROUGH  PROGRAM 

Purpose  -  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  Models. 

Design  -  examines  ten  most  frequently  Implemented  models.    Similar  schools  within 
project  areas  are  matched  with  Follow  Through  Schools  to  provide  comparisons  on 
both  measures  of  achievement  and  attltud*.  i.u«H«riauno  on 

Primary  Group  studied  ^  children  who  entered  the  program  in  Fall  of  1971  and  who 
will  exit  in  1975.    This  group  is  considered  to  be  the  first  to  enter  Follow 
Through  when  it  was  fully  operational.     (The  groups  chat  entered  in  1969  and  1970 
during  the  development  stages  of  the  program  are  also  receiving  some  analysis  but 
are  not  described  in  the  suninary  table  below.) 

7S^T^n/^K  outcomes,  the  table  below  shows  measures  of  achievement  at 

l^f.lfi  I  P  ^"^  y^^*  ^  ""^^  program,  and  compares  the 

^rougi  progra^f  iponsor's  «.del  with  a  similar  group  not  enrolled  in  a  Follow 

-  Affective  tests  are  used  to  explain  and  interpret  cognitive  outco^  results. 

lllrTa'Tl,  '  '"""^        "^'^  -^^^"^^  ""^^^^  Kind^arten 

nf  f    motivation  wd  locus  of  control)  will  not  be  repeated  until  the  end 

Of  the  third  grade.     In  the  interim,  other  measures  of  attitude  are  being  taken  by 
trained  classroom  obsen/ers.     These  results  at  the  end  of  the  1971  group's  second 
year  in  the  progr^n  (first  grade)  are  also  displayed  below.    As  wUh  measures  o? 

S""?!      »u*''*'^r*°*"^*  ^^"^  Through  schools  have  been  compared  with  non- 

Follow  Through  schools. 

-  Results  for  all  testa  are  shown  by  the  following  symbols: 

+  -  Educationally  significant  difference  favoring  Follow  Through  schools 

'       significant  difference  between  Follow  Through  and  comparison  schools 
-  -  Educationally  significant  difference  favoring  comparison  schools 
X  -  Data  not  available 

(A  result  is  considered  educationally  significant  (+  or  -)  if  it  is  •gu-I  tn  ' 
greater  than  0.25  standard  deviation.  wi?h  respect  to  the  popuLtlon'tested . ) 

MODELS 

Cognitive  Outcomes  a      »  n      »     „  - 

Reading  ^   ABCDEFGHIJ 

.Kindergarten  (Spring,  1972)  +O-      +     +     +      4.  nn 

.First  Grade  (Spring.  1973)  0--+5o!o-+ 

Arithmetic 

.Kindergarten  (Spring.  1972)  0--.      +     +  4.nn^n 

.First  Grade  ^'Spring.  1973)  0      -     -     I     +     !     q     +     0  + 

Affective  Outcomes 

.Kindergarten  Tests  (Spring.  1972) 

Academic  Motivation  '     +     +     +     0     +  4. 

Feelings  of  Control  over  ■^     +     +     +     -u  - 

Positive  Events  0  0      0      -     +      0  0 


Negative  Events  0      0  0+00+ 
.First  Grade  Classroom  Ohsarvation 
Outcomes  (Spring.  1973) 

Independence  +      0      +  - 

Task  Persiatance  ^      r^  "      -      -  x 

Cooparation  q 


+  + 
+     +  0 


Self  esteem  -     +     x     +  xx 
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Interpretation  -  There  la  aubatantlal  variation  among  modela  with  respect  to  the 
outcome  neasurea. 

(a)  Model  C.  showed  loaaes  with  reapect  to  one  coaparlaon  group  at  the  end 
of  kindergarten  and  first  grades  on  tha  reading  and  arithmetic  outcome 
measurea. 

(b)  Model  J  was  the  only  model  to  show  galna  over  Its  comparison  group  on 
both  cognitive  outcomes  at  the  end  of  flrat  grade. 

(c)  Model  D  waa  able  to  maintain  Its  gaina  over  the  comparison  group  In 
reading  but  not  In  arithmetic.    Model  E  maintained  Its  gains  In  arith- 
metic but  not  In  reading. 

(d)  All  but  two  models,  D  and  J,  showed  significant  gains  over  their  com- 
parison groups  on  the  academic  motivation  meaaure. 

(e)  The  results  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  at  thla  time.  Additional 
data  and  further  analysis  will  be  required  before  drawing  final  con- 
clusions about  the  effectiveness  of  Follow  Through  models. 


1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 

Estimate         Revised       Estimate  Decrease 


Educational  broadcasting 
facilities : 

(a)  ETV  Projects   $10,000,000  $5,500,000  $5,500,000   

Kcw  awards   35  18  13  -5 

(b)  ER  Projects   2,000,000  1,500,000  1,500,000 

New  awards   23  21  13  -8 

Total   12,000,000  7,000,000  7,000,000 

58  39  26  -13 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To:     1)  extend  noncommercial  broadcast  services,  with  due  consideration  to 
equitable  geographic  coverage  throughout  the  United  States;  2)  strengthen  the  capa- 
bility of  existing  noncommercial  broadcast  facilities  to  broaden  educational  uses. 
In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  program  stimulates  the  growth  of  noncom- 
mercial broadcast  stations  technically  capable  of  providing  adequate  program  servicea 
to  comnmnltles ;  and  also  encourages  statewide  and  regional  planning  and  coordination 
of  telecommunications  capabilities  to  utilize  fully  the  potential  of  public  broad- 
cast sj'Stelns. 

The  program  is  authorized  by  Part  IV  of  Title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended,  which  provides  support,  through  matching  grants  (75  percent  of  the 
cost  eligible  items  necessary  to  the  project),  for  the  acquisition  and  installation 
of  necessary  transmission  apparatus  required  by  noncommercial  broadcasting  stations 
to  meet  educational,  cultural  and  informational  needs  of  Americans  both  in  homes 
and  schools. 

Noncommercial  broadcasting  serves  the  public  interest  by  providing  additional 
educational  opportunities  for  preschool  and  school-age  children,  and  for  adults. 
About  50  percent  of  noncommercial  television  time  is  devoted  to  instructional 
programing  to  enrich  teaching  in  the  classroom.     Instructional  programing  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  and  economic  means  of  improving  the  quality  and  increasing  the 
accessibility  of  education  in  this  country. 

Under  existing  legislation  eligible  granteea  include:    the  agency  responsible 
for  public  education  within  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  the  State  educational 
television  and/or  radio  agency,  tax  supported  college  or  university,  nonprofit  cor- 
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poration  organized  primarily  to  operate  an  educational  television  or  radio  station, 
a  municipality  which  owns  or  operates  a  facility  used  only  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional  broadcasting.    Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976,  with  an  extension  of  the 
legialative  authority,  it  is  contemplated  that  private,  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  will  also  become  eligible  applicants. 

Authorization  for  this  program  expires  with  fiscal  year  1975.    A  5-year  exten- 
sion program  has  been  recommended  and  new  legislation  is  proposed. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

For  fiscal  year  1976  an  amount  of  $7,000,000  is  being  requested.  Legislation 
is  being  proposed  to  extend  for  five  years  the  matching  grant  program.  Itilizing 
this  $7,000,000  in  FY  1976,  it  would  be  possible  to  upgrade  local  stations  and  extend 
service  as  follows: 

existing  stations  -  upgrade/expand  to  correct  inadequacies 

10  nonconmercial  television  stations 
7  nonconmercial  radio  stations 

new  initiatives  -  communities  without  service 

3  noncommercial  television  stations 
6  nonconmercial  radio  stations 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

With  a  funding  level  of  $15,700,000  in  fiscal  year  1974,  47  educational  tele- 
exotnded'"%  "^^"^  ^^-^^^ns  were  activated  or  upgraded/ 

expanded.    In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  $7,000,000  available  supported  the  activation 
or  upgrading/expansion  of  approximately  18  educational  television  stations  and  21 
educational  radio  stations.    This  would  raise  the  coverage  of  population  served 
with  educational  television  to  807.  and  with  educational  radio  to  667..     In  fiscal 
year  1975  the  Administration  is  proposing  a  rescission  of  $5,000,000  which  would 
eliminate  funding  for  activation  of  two  educational  television  stations  and  two 
educational  radio  stations  and  the  upgrading  of  15  existing  ETV  stations. 

Awards  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  have  made  it  possible  to  make  progress 
toward  reaching  the  goal  of  making  available  radio  and  television  signals  where 
economically  feasible  to  all  citizens  of  the  Nation.    It  has  been  estimated  that  up 
to  380  radio  and  380  television  stations  will  be  needed  to  provide  nationwide 
coverage.    It  is  recognized  that  many  established  needs  remain  unfilled. 

In  1962,  when  Federal  assistance  was  first  made  available  for  educational  tele- 
vision, 80  educational  television  stations  were  on  the  air  or  under  construction. 
By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  it  is  anticipated  that  the  number  of  such  educational 
television  stations  will  have  increased  to  259  -  55  of  which  will  have  been  estab- 
lished with  Federal  assistance. 

In  1967,  when  Federal  assistance  was  first  made  available  to  radio  stations, 
few  of  the  stations  on  the  air  had  tiie  capability  of  adequately  serving  their  com- 
namity.    By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1975  it  is  anticipated  that  200  stations  will 
have  been  established  or  will  be  in  the  process  of  upgrading  to  become  full-service 
radio  stations--54  will  have  been  established  with  Federal  assistance  and  approxi- 
mately 100  upgraded  with  such  help. 

The  achievements  made  without  Federal  aid  indicate  the  willingness  and  ability 
of  the  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  the  private  sector  to  meet  needs  in 
this  area. 
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EDUCATIONAL  BROADCASTING  FACILITIES  PROGRAM 


(dollars  in  millions) 
FY  1974  Actual    FY  1975  Estiromte    FY  1976  Eatimate 


Beneficiary /Output  Data 

•  ?j.O_i 

Amount 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

ETV  stations  activated 

6 

2.8 

3 

1  •  8 

3 

1.8 

ER  stations  activated 

4 

.3 

6 

.6 

6 

.6 

ETV  stations  upgraded/ expanded 

41 

11. 1 

15 

3. 7 

10 

3.7 

ER  stations  upgraded/ expanded 

23 

1.4 

15 

.9 

7 

.9 

74 

15.675 

39 

7.0 

26 

7.0 

7,  population  served  ETV 

78.57. 

807. 

817. 

%  population  served  ER 

63.07. 

667. 

687. 

ETV  applicationa  filed 

125 

41.6 

109 

34.9 

120 

38.0 

ER  applications  filed 

83 

6,5 

80 

5.9 

85 

;  7.0 

208 

48.11 

189 

40.8 

205 

45.0 

Average  Awards  Granted 

Actual 

FY  73 

Actual 

FY  74 

Estimate 

FY  75 

Estimate 

FY  76 

ETV  activations 

$399,720 

$479,135 

$500,000 

$600,000 

ETV  stations  upgraded/ expanded 

277 

525 

270,241 

300,000 

300 

,000 

ER  activations 

89 

,754 

110 

,839 

100,000 

IOC 

,000 

ER  atations  upgraded/ expanded 

50 

,074 

60, 

191 

70,000 

8C 

,000 

1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Environmental  education 

$1,900,000 

$1,900,000 

$  — 

$-1,900,000 

85 

85 

-85 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  assist  the  development  of  formal  and  nonformal  environmental  educational 
programs  for  all  levels  of  education.    Toward  thia  end  competitively  awarded  con- 
tracts and  grants  are  made  from  pilot  and  demonatration  projects.    Theae  awards  go 
to  organizations  and  agencies  for  reaource  material  development,  personnel  non- 
profit development,  elcmencary  and  secondary  education,  and  community  education 
projecta.     Program  activities  are  authorized  by  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
(P.L.  91-5X6),  as* amended  by  P.L.  93-278. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

During  its  existence  the  Environmental  Education  program  haa  successfully 
carried  out  its  role  of  dcmonatrating  new  approaches  to  environmental  education  and 
catalyzing  non-Federal  efforta.    Therefore,  no  funda  are  requested  for  this  program 
in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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Accoropllahments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  $1,900,000  from  this  appropriation  was  available  to 
support  environmental  education  projects.    The  major  activity  in  1974  was  the  sup- 
port of  development  projects  to  clarify  and  refine  the  conceptual  framework  and 
content  resource  base  for  environmental  education.    These  projects  involve  the 
assessment  and  review  of  current  and  past  projects.    As  a  result,  basic  source 
material  and  instructional  guides  on  energy  consfcrvation,  allocation,  and  depletion 
will  soon  be  available  to  teachers.    A  total  of  106  projects  were  supported  for 
workshops,  pilot  projects  for  material  and  personnel  development,  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  and  community  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  program  will  continue  its  assessment  of  pilot  types 
and  additional  basic  source  material,  including  a  project  designed  to  follow-up  the 
results  of  the  development  projects  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1974.  Approximately 
85  projects  will  be  awarded  at  a  total  estimated  coat  of  $1,900,000. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Disadvantaged  grants  (ESEA  I) 


1975  1975 


-iiZ^   1976  Advance  for  1977 

Budget  Budget 


^^^^'"^^^  Revised      Authorization         Estimate       Authorization  Estimate 

$1,876,000,000  $1,876,000  $4,102,000,000  $1,900,000,000  $4,079,000,000  $1,900,000,000 


al 
on 


Pyseose:    Grants  are  made  to  States  and  to  local  schoo^flfricts  to  provide  soeci 
services  to  educationally  deprived  children  residing  in  areas  of  high  concentratio 
of  low-income-  families;  for  migrant  children,  handicapped  children,  dependent  and 
neglected  cliildren,  and  juvenile  delinquents.    These  funds  are  used  to  supplement 
existing  State  and  local  education  outlays.    Incentive  grants  are  also  made  to  States 
and  evaluation  of  the  programs  ai^d  speci^al  studies  are  authorized. 

Explanation;    The  basic  Title  I  grant,  entitlement  to  local  school  districts  is 
computed  on  a  county  basis  by  multiplying  the  number  '6f  eligible  children  by  40  per- 
nor! %n         '  ^""^V^t  P^""  expenditure  (or  not  less  than  80  percent  nor 
thin  Ir-  V.Jl  r''"^    °f  '^"^  national  per  pupil  expenditure).     This  entitlement  is 
then  prorated  down  to  the  funds  available  and  grants  are  made  through  the  State, 

8S  nPrnfit°%^T^'ir  '°  ^"'"""^  "°  educational  agency  receives  less  than 

85  percent  of  what  they  received  in  prior  year. 

ds^^'orf'"^"^'        ^V^'    Approximately  6.3  million  children  in  over  14,000  school 

for  lnlil  ^W^li  ''h^?  '  P"^^^'  "'^^^  "  P"""^  °'  ^he  funds  being  used 

for  basic  skills  and  37  percent  for  supporting  services. 

Accomplishments  1n  1976:    Approximately  6.3  million  children  in  almost  14,000  school 
districts  are  participating  m  the  Title  I  program  to  assist  State  and  local  educa- 
tional programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  educationally  deprived  children. 

nviri^'^ffif"''  ^""'^^"S  in  ^:he  1976  appropriation  request  will  support 

sZoL'L  over  ^n'nnn'?  'll"'  ^'^'"''^'^  °'  ^"'^^  Affairs  schools 

scnoois  and  over  900,000  in  State  agency  programs. 

Activity:    Support  and  innovation  services 

 1976   1976  Advance  for  1977 

1975  1975  Budget  Budf^et 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization      Estimate       Authorization  Estir.iate 

$141,495^000    $131,638,750      $350,000,00      $172,888,000  .     Indefinite  $172,888,000 

Purpose:    To  enable  states  to  exercise  greater  flexibility  and  resoonslbilltv  in 
determining  priorities  within  the  areas  of  1)  support  of  programs  designed  to 
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strengthen  State  Departments  of  Education;  2)  support  of  local  projects  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  services;  3)  support  of  projects  designed  to 
improve  nutrition  and  health  services  in  public  and  private  schools  in  areas  of 
high  concentrations  of  low  Income  families;  and  4)  support  of  dropout  prevention 
programs,  Title  IV,  Section  401,  Part  C  of  P.L.  93-380,  authorizes  the  consolldatl( 
of  the  aforeraentlondd  into  a  single  grant  program,  "Educational,  Innovation,  and 
Support," 


l^plao^Uo^:    The  four  categorical  programs  consolidated  into  "Educational  Innovation 
and  Support"  are  Title  III,  ESEA,  Suppleoantary  Educational  Centers  and  Services 
(except  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing.  Title  V,  ESEA,  Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Educational  Agencies,  Title  VIII,  Section  807,  ESEA,  Dropout  Prevention 
Projects,  and  Title  VIII,  Section  808,  ESEA,  Grants  for  Demonstration  Projects  to 
Improve  School  Nutrition  and  Health  Services  for  Children  from  Low-I  nc  ome  Faml lies. 


$9,856,250  for  TitTe  vVeSEAV  '  "~  "  "  -  requesting 

Accomplishments  in  1975:     In  1975  the  above  categorical  programs  were  operated  under 
their  old  authority  and  accomplished  the  following:    Under  Title  V,  funding  was 
provided  to  55  States  and  territories  while  twenty  four  projects  which  permitted 
State  educational  agencies  to  conduct  studies  and  develop  strategies  to  identify 
common  problems  and  solutions  were  initiated  under  section  505.  Planning  and  evalua- 
tion support  at  the  local  education  agency  level  was  provided  through  ten  SEA  pilot 
•programs  to  develop  local  planning  and  evaluation  models.     All  fifty-six  SEAs  began 
developing  a  coordinated  State/local  comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation  program. 
Thirteen  hundred  demonstration  projects  providing  supplementary  services  were  funded 
by  the  States  in  accordance  with  their  own  identified  concerns.    Three  hundred  and 
eighteen  projects  were  funded  under  the.  Commissioner ' s  Title  III  discretionary 
authority.    Thre(&c new  nutrition  health  demonstration  projects  serving  4,000  children 
were  initiated.     Cbmprehenslve  models  were  developed  to  Improve  the  delivery  of 
health  and  nutrition  services  to  children  from  low  Income  families.     Funds  were  not 
appropriated  for  dropout  prevention  in  FY  1975.     Beginning  in  FY  1976  these  activi- 
ties will  be  Included  in  the  consolidation  which  will  permit  the  States  co  exercise 
greater  discretion  in  channeling  funds  into  this  activity. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  FY  1976  the  first  year  of  consolidation,  50/i  of  the 
appropriated  funds  will  be  utilized  for  consolidation  and  30%  for  the  operation  of 
the  above  categorical  programs.     48  million  elementary  and  secondary  school  children 
including  4.5  million  children  in  public  schools  will  be  reached. 

Objectives  for  1977;  In  FY  1977,  100  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  will  be  used 
for  consolidation.     The  same  number  of  school  children  will  be  reached  as  in  FY  76. 

Activity:     Bilingual  Education  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as 
amended.  Title  VII) 

  1976 


1975             1975  Budget 
Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$84,270,000*  $69,270,000*    $140,000,000  $70,000,000 


Purpose:    To  assist  local  educational  agencies  in  reaponding  to  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  limited  English  speaking  ability  so  that  they  might 
have  equal  educational  opportunity,  title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 


*  Amounts  shown  exclude  $8,000,000  appropriated  in  FY  1974  but  obligated  during 
FY  1975.    Also  excluded  for  comparability  is  $730,000  for  the  Needs  Assessment 
which  will  be  continued  in  FY  .1976  v/ith  funds  appropriated  to  the  Assistant 
*J«cretary  for  FHucation. 
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Education  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  en- 

usin«'bl  iLua^'d'^'^r'  where  appropriate,  of  educational  programs 

using  bilingual  education  practices,  techniques,  and  methods. 

!rr^Mnn^of'K.?^'"^?^°?^^^  ^"  authorized  for  the  development  and  demon- 

stration of  bilingual  education  program..     Grants  or  contracts  are  authorized  for 
and  assisting  the  Coi^lssloner  In  establishing,  publishing 

h  r  '  ""Sgested  niodels  of  bilingual  education  with  respect';o  pupU- 

ins  ruction  offered"?"  ^"^^^^^^^^-^  other  factors  affecting  the  qua'uty  of 

instruction  offered  m  such  programs.    The  program  is  forward-funded. 

$A^17Q'QS^"?^'"     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^  °f  $69,270,000, 

$A6,170,000  will  continue  m  school  year  1975-76  an  estimated  292  classroom  demon- 
stration projects  initiated  m  prior  years.     Of  the  $16,000,000  eamarked  Lr 

pe"s^"L"!i.^'2'5Si°SSo"^  -  es;  Jte'd'^O  950  cJIssroom 

S600  MO  Inn  ^  °^  pre-servlce  tralneeshlps ; 

l  ?f  on  1  ^      '^^^  training  fellowships;  and  $3,000,000  wlU  enable 

about  20  institutions  of  higher  education  Improve  their  bilingual  Education  gradu! 
^teriaL'T'  1  °'  $7,000,000  for  up  to  10  projects  will  be  used  for 

materials  development,  assessment,  and  dissemination  of  special  Instructional 
materials  for  bilingual  education  classrooms.     Finally,  $100,000  hL  been  "a^^ 
for  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Bilingual  Education.     This  request  initrated 
the  capacity  building  strategy  whereby  Federal  support  is  to  be  targeted  to  the  ex- 
tent possible  on  generating  those  resources  -  trained  teachers  and  materials  of 
proven  quality  -  that  will  enable  local  education  agencies  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  children  of  non-or  limited  English  speaking  ability.  In 
fiscal  year  1976  the  Administration  is  requc^sting  a  rescission  of  $15,000,000. 

Objectives  for  1976;     To  continue  the  capacity  building  strategy,  the  request  of 
$70,000,000  will  be  distributed  among  program  components  in  essentially  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  revised  fiscal  year  1975  request.    For  approximately  289 
demonstration  models,  including  up  to  40  new  starts,  $46,900,000  will  be  provided. 
The  $16,000,000  for  training  activities  includes  $8,130,000  to  990  adnlnicttrntors 
and  counselors,  4,000  teachers  and  4.000  aides  participating  in  the  dc'rjons t rations ; 
$4,270,000  for  a  minimum  of  1,220  awards  of  up  to  $3,500  for  prc-servlce  trainee- 
ships;  $600,000  for  100  graduate  fellowships  in  bilingual  education  teacher  train- 
ing and  $3,000,000  to  enable  some  20  institutions  of  higher  education  improve  their 
graduate  bilingual  education  training  capabilities.     Up  to  10  materials  develop tnent/ 
assessment/dissemination  projects  will  be  funded  out  of  $7,000,000  earmarked  for 
that  purpose  and  $100,000  will  support  the  work  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Advisory 
Council . 


Activity:    Right  to  read 


1975 
Estimate 


1976 


1975 
Revised 


$12,000,000  $12,000,000 


Authorization 


1/ 


Budget 
Estimate 

$12,000,000 


1/  Authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (P.L.  93-380) 
which  has  authorizations  as  follows  for  fiscal  year  1976: 


Parts  A  and  B 


Part  C, 


Part  D 


Sec. 
Sec. 


721 

723 


$82,000,000  (amounts  for  Part  B  can  only  be  excess  above 
$30,000,000  appropriated  for  Parts  A  and  B) 

$20,000,000 
$  7,500,000 

No  more  than  1%  of  the  total  Title  VII  funding 


Purpose:     The  purpose  of  the  Right  to  Read  prograin  authorized  by  Title  VII  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  is  to  provide  facilitating  services  and  resources  to 
stimulate  e4ucational  institutions,  governmental  agencies,  and  private  organizations 
to  improve  and  expand  their  activities  related  to  reading.    The  Right  to  Read  pro- 
'^ram  is  both  an  impetus  to  and  a  component  of  a  large  National  Reading  Effort.  The 
Ijal  of  this  National  Effort  is  to  eliminate  functional  illiteracy  in  this  country 
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to  the  extent  that  by  1980,  99  percent  of  the  population  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
90  percent  of  the  population  over  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  functionally 
literate. 

Explanation;    Eligible  grantees  include  local  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  State  education  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  agencies. 
Awards  are  made  for  12-j9onth  periods. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    Nineteen  State  education  agencies  will  receive  new  funds 
and  31  will  receive  continuation  grants  to  train  local  Right  to  Read  directors  in 
order  to  cover  all  the  States,    Thirty  school-based  sites  and  55  conmunity-based 
sites  will  be  funded  to  demonstrate  effective  approaches  to  reading  and  literacy. 
Other  activities  included  initiation  of  the  Reading  Academy  program  with  15  new 
grants;  dissemination  of  Right  to  Read  materials,  and  funding  of  a  mini-assessment  of 
the  reading  achievement  of  out-of-school  17-year  olds.    In  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975, 
34  grants  were  awarded  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  improved  reading  educa- 
tion programs. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Right  to  Read  program  will  begin 
implementing  Title  VII  of  P.L.  93-380.    Previously,  the  program  was  authorized  by 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act.    Under  the  new  legislation  44  reading  in^rovement 
projects  will  be  funded,  20  special  emphasis  projects,  and  50  reading  academies. 
In  addition,  one  progr2un  evaluation  project  will  be  funded. 

Activity:    Follow  Through  (Head  Start  -  Follow  ThrouRh  Act  of  1974. 
P.L.  93-644) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate       Revised  Authorization  Eatiroate 

$53,000,000    $47,000,000      $60,000,000  $41,500,000 

Purpose;  This  program  is  an  experimental  program  designed  to  develop  and  test 
effective  ways  of  educating  disadvantaged  children  in  the  early  primary  grades 
(IC-3) .    The  program  is  to  be  phased  out  beginning  in  September,  1975. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  awarded  to  local  school  districts  most  of  which  are 
assisted  in  the  Implementation  of  educational  approaches  developed  by  sponsoring 
agencies  or  groups.    Twenty- two  sponsors  and  169  projects  testing  the  models  com- 
prise this  experiment  together  with  a  national  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  10 
most  frequently  implemented  approaches. 

Accomplishment  J  in  1975;  The  bulk  of  the  $47,000,000  will  forward  fund  activities 
in  school  year  1975-76,  the  first  year  of  phase-out  when  no  new  children  will  be 
enrolled  in  the  program  at  the  entry  level.    Phase-out  will  continue  at  the  rate 
of  one  grade  level  per  year.    Therefore,  the  group  that  entered  the  program  for 
the  first  time  in  September,  1974  was  the  last  new  group  to  enroll  and  school 
year  1977-78  will  be  the. last  year  of  program  operation.    During  1975-76,  Federal 
support  for  those  children  already  in  the  program  (grades  l-»'3)  will  be  maintained, 
as  will  support  for  most*  other  components  of  program  operation,  albeit  at  reduced 
levels.  In  fiscal  year  1976  the  Administration  is  proposing  a  rescission  of 
$6,000,000. 

Objectives  for  1976;  The  $41,500,000  request  will  provide  $9,792,000  to  complete 
the  funding  of  the  1975-76  school  year  and  $31,708,^00  to  forward  fund  activities 
in  school  year  1976«77,  the  second  year  of  phase-out  when  only  grades  2  aud  3  will 
be  in  operation.    In  accordance  with  phase-out,  reductions  will  be  made  la  moat 
program  components  including  site  support,  sponsor  costs,  supplementary  training 
of  paraprofessionals  and  State  technical  assistance.    However,  costs  for  evalua- 
tion activity    in  this  next  to  last  year  of  program  operation  will  incrt-ase  by 
$3,702,000  from  FY  1975  to  $6,039,000  in  order  to  complete  the  national  long- 
itudinal evaluation  and  to  conduct  a  cost  study  and  fourth  grade  follow  up  on 
assessing  mode}'«ef f ectiveness. 
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Activity/ Subactivlty:     Educational  broadcasting  facilities 


.  1976 

1975  1975 


:y\       '^'^  Budget 

Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

§12,000,000    $7,000,000  1/  $7,000,000 

1/  The  Education  Broadcasting  Facilities  Program  is  authorized  at  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1975,  the  last  of  a  2-year  authority.  miiiion  ror 


PuTHose;  This  program  is  designed  to  improve  and  extend  the  delivery  of  educational 
programs  through  the  use  of  technology-based  systems.  educational 

Explanation;     This  program  was  authorized  by  Part  IV  of  Title  III  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended.    This  legislation  was  extended  In  1973  to  continue 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  the  broadcast  facilities  program,  paci 1- 
cnitrn??Id      m/'^N'"*'^^"^  ^""'^  '^"^  ^""^^  P^S'^*^  States  and^^;ll;! 

llrlicl        '  I'k^''^^  ^°         educational  and  conwnunity- 

with  W  ornfr^'  broadcasting  stations  provide  national  and  local  audiences 

with  TV  programs  as  an  alternative  to  programs  offered  by  commercial  stations  and 
networks.     New  legislation  Is  being  proposed  for  1976.  In  fiscarylaril^S  the 
AciministraCion  is  requesting  a  rescission  of  $5,000,000. 

Accomplishments  tn  1975:     Educational  broadcasting  facilities  program  will  help  Im- 
.prove  the  facilities  of  15  educational  television  stations  and  15  radio  stations. 
Grants  also  will  help  activate  3  new  educational  television  stations  and  6  radio 
stations.     By  the  end  of  1975,  almost  80%  of  the  nation  will  be  able  to  receive 
educational  television  signals;  around  65%  will  be  capable  of  receiving  educational 
radio  signals. 

Objectives  for  1976;     Educational  broadcasting  facilities  program  grants  with  $7 
million  will  assist  in  the  improvement  or  expansion  of  10  educational  television 
stations  and  7  radio  stations.     Support  will  also  be  given  to  help  activate  3. new 
educational  television  non- commercial  stations  and  6  educational  radio  stations. 

Activity:     Environmental  Education 

 1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate      '    Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$1,900,000    $1,900,000  $10,000,000  $  — 


Purpose :    The  goal  of  this  program,  which  is  authorized  by  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  P.L.  91-516,  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-278,  is  to  help  assure  the  availability 
of  locally  relevant,  effective,  and  usable  environmental  education  resources  and 
thus  promote  adequate  opportunities  for  citizens,  particularly  educational  personnel, 
to  achieve  "environmental  literacy"  for  environmental  improvement  and  stimulate 

States,  local  educational  agencies  and  others  to  support  environmental  education 

programs. 

Explanation!  Funds  for  this  program  are  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  any  non- 
profit agency,  institution  or  organization  for  carrying  out  environmental  education 
demonstration  projects. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    in  fiscal  year  1975,  85  projects  received  support  for  the 
development  of  resource  materials,  the  training  of  educational  personnel,  pilot  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  coitiminity  education  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976;    No  funds  are  requested  for  the  program. 
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DEPARTMENT  07  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  I,  Assistance  for  Educationally  Deprived  Children 


Parts  A,  B, 

and  C 

State  or  ' 

Outlylne  Area 

1975 
P ,  '  A 

1975 
Part  B 

1975 
Part  C 

TOTAL 

$1,813,396,8021/ 

•$14,000,000 

$38,000,000 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

42,342,274 
4,927,457 
16,491,799 
26,282,332 
150,  •76,489 

344,123 

323,186 
82,442 
261,335 
210,492 
4,560,000 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

16,909,275 
16,823,513 
5,358,082 
62,916,518 
46,497,190 

77,851 
52,170 
109,830 

429,533 
757,626 

926,063 
489,859 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

5,147,101 
5,794,025 
91,968,259 
24,847,116 
15,938,716 

35,758 

202,576 
65,689 
3,587,211 
403,981 
237,504 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

13,869,391 
33,285,694 
50,727,715 
6,817,915 
30,034,920 

759,994 
239,965 
158,312 

256,005 
285,505 
572,884 
62,067 
860,837 

Massachusetts 

Mlch1"^an 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

35,071,272 
75,651,842 
27,065,955 
40,776,116 
31,904,779 

221,634 
2,100,000 
1,756,548 

1,540,227 
2,606,854 
562,463 
275,162 
557,742 

Montana 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

5,985,565 
9,215,027 
2,363,709 
3,365,779i 
55 ,5 JO ,oUy 

143,732 

70,348 
135,467 
55,821 
65,613 
•2,630,473 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

15,124,928 
209,551,946 
53,568,953 
5,666,131 
58,345,686 

698,871 
2,100,000 

153,454 
4,560,000 

517,424 
38,408 
1,360,652 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

20,864,083 
17,011,162 
87,407,222 
6,581,981 
33,843,763 

392,989 
1,372,627 

229,709 
337,222 
2,349,863 
244,404 
286,613 

185 
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State  or  1975  1975  1975 
Outlying  Area   Part  A  Part  B   Part  C 


South  Dakota  6,260,213    78,688 

Tennessee  39,013,032    375,513 

Texas  122,067,077    1,495,667 

Utah  6,015,638  173,307  156,906 

Vermont  3,758,896  370^341  25,438 

Virginia  38 ,897 , 610    590 ,196 

Washington  24,441,509  433,544  666,509 

West  Virginia  17,496,096    185,059 

Wisconsin  28,368,191  1,155,445  501,413 

Wyoming  2,761,820  199,602  30,542 

District  of  Columbia  11,228,389    741,355 

Outlying  areas  21,219,790*     

Puerto  Rico  29,410,052  — -  . 


Appropriation,  $1,876,000,000;    Part  A,  $1,792,177,012;  Outlying  areas. 
$21,219,790;  Part  B,  $14,000,000;  Part  C  $38,000,000;  Studies,  $3,450,000; 
Evaluation,  $6,400,000;  additional  reserve  for  Handicapped,  $750,500; 
Undistributed,  $2,698. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 

1975 
Estimate^ 

1975 
Reviaedi' 

1976 
Estiraatei.' 

TOTAL 

$146,081,480 

$119,775,000 

$119,775,000 

$ 

Alabama 
Alaaka 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

2,449,468 
539,162 

1,483,609 
12,658,630 

2,008,862 
511,694 

1  277  RSn 

1,273,489 
10,180,656 

2,008,862 
511,694 
1,277 ,850 
1,273,489 
10,180,656 

Colorado 
Connecticut 

Florida 
Georgia 

1,670,727 
2,119,208 
681,038 
4,337,343 
3,168,026 

1,451,951 
1,765,468 
619,436 
3,692,024 
2,607,665 

1,451,951 
1,765,468 
619,436 
3,692,024 
2,607,665 

--- 



Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

808,632 
787,531 
7  241  n4S 
3,558,086 
2,028,533 

731,565 
709,132 
5,805,553 
2,878,319 
1,693,313 

731,565 
709,132 
5,805,553 
2,878,319 
1,693,313 

Kanseis 

Kentucky 

Iiouxsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

1,664,413 
2,268,436 
2  641  6S2 
938,388 
2,729,393 

1,380,778 
1,887,976 
2,172,413 
826,356 
2,260,476 

1,380,778 
1,887,976 
2,172,413 
826,356 
2,260,476 





Massachusetta 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

3,740,901 
6,011^625 

2  707  S^2 

1,726,634 
3,145,843 

3,053,879 
4,834,371 
2,200.052 
1,44^,652 
2,548,598 

3,053,879 
4,834,371 
2,200,052 
1,^42,652 
2,548,598 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

778,266 
1,2? 5, 547 
638,079 
782,786 
4,687,547 

691,792 
1,057,087 

596,786 
'707,989 
3,836,489 

691,792 
1,057,087 
596,786 
707,989 
3,836,489 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,002,483 
11,317,079 
3,445,821 
731,658 
7,043,933 

885,034 
9,072,324 
2,805,551 

653,415 
5,593,249 

885,034 
9,072,324 
2,805,551 

653,415 
5,593,249 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

1,833,574 
1,574,962 
7,533,983 
885,353 
1,933,956 

1,539,157 
1,342,169 
6,007,767 
782,683 
1,628,547 

1,539,157 
1,342,169 
6,007,767 
782,683 
1,628,547 
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State  oT 
Outlylnj?  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975  . 
Estiraatei-' 

1975 
Revised^' 

1976  2/ 
Estiraate- 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

759,238 
2,685,524 
7,439,729 

614,620 

672,376 
2,221,769 
6,053,003 
899,611 
564,186 

672,376 
2,221,769 
6,053,003 
899,611 
564,186 

$  ... 

::: 

Virginia 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

3,155,554 
2,373,199 
1,368,140 
3,087,703 
552,486 

2,583,855 
1,924,986 
1,165,073 
2,526,368 
511,937 

2,583,855 
1,924,986 
1,165,073 
2,526,368 
511,973 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

760,407 

671,494 

671,494 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

188,028 
262,424 
3,144,654 
282,758 
210,427 

123,093 
255,038 
1,768,025 
279,212 
217,806 

123,093 
255,038 
1,768,025 
279,212 
217,806 

BIA 

296,649 

322,601 

322,601 

Adjustment 

-67,000 

1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $120,000,000  with  $225,000  reserved  for  the  Advisory 
Council  and  $119,775,000  distributed  as  per  memorandum  from  the  Office  of  General 
Council,  2/23/68.    One  percent  of  $119,775,000  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

2/  In  fiscal  year  i.    6,  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  under  Title  IV, 
Part  C,  Consolidation. 
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DEPARTMENl*  OF  HEALTH    EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  ISducation 
Title  IV,  Part  C,  Educational  Innovation  and  Support 


State  or 

Out_lyinsc  Area 

1975 
Actuali' 

1976 
Estimate^' 

1977 
Estimate^' 

TOTAL 

s  — 

$168,952,375 

$172,888,000 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

2,903,412 
733,014 
1,925,516 
1,830,010 
14,020,378 

2,946,602 
310,685 
1,739,836 
1,622,103 
15,985,562 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

2,153,263 
2,523,532 
878,251 
5, 213,364 
3,780,898 

2,014,547 
2,462,588 
480,744 

c   (Lna  CQ'i 
J , OUo , Ooj 

4,002,932 

Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 



1,047,673 
1,026,840 
7,947,805 
4,101,135 
2,415,507 

686,777 
660,615 
9,000,055 
^ ,  J8Z,Z9H 
2,341,584 

Kanaaa 

Kentucky 
Loulaiana 
Maine 
>Iaryl«nd 



1,939,426 
2,710,786 
3,185,435 
1,188,006 
3,273,927 

1,752,918 
2,701,325 
3,332,506 
85U ,^9o 
3,391,373 

Massachusetta 

Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mlssiasippi 
Missouri 

4,258,254 
6,848,227 
3,204,387 
2,136,807 
3,594,490 

4,549,083 
7,734,423 
3,316,154 
2,034,169 
3,741,302 

Montana 

Nebraaka 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

997,205 
1,502,657 

857,935 
1,016,229 
5,289,554 

627,911 
1,236,199 
451,311 
647,533 
5,821,257 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

1,304,711 
12,132,324 
3,999,809 
927,398 
7,774,074 

1,010,544 
13,853,283 
4,235,128 
546,152 
8,784,211 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennaylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

2,195,683 
1,915,721 
8,114,073 
1,091,383 
2,381,203 

2,037,A40 
l,7i6,944 
9,137,411 
732,563 
2,312,151 

169 
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State  or 

Outlying  Area 

1975 
Actual!' 

1976 
EsCimatel' 

1977 
Estimate!/ 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

*"  •"  ~ 

957,654 
3,168,822 
8,586,199 
1,323,732 

798,549 

578,855 
3,224,584 
9,706,455 
1,023,625 

382,633 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



3,713,306 
2,763,343 
1,641,217 
3,632,561 
723,753 

3,891,739 
2,737,299 
1,380,096 
3,852,495 
291,063 

District    nf  rnliimhia 

912,548 

506,907 

Puerto  Rico 

2,709,424 

2,801,293 

American  Samoa  ) 
Guam  ) 
Trust  Territory) 
Virgin  Islands  ) 

1,680,965 

1,711,762 

1/  In  FY  1975,  Title  IV,  Part  C  was  not  in  effect  and  all  appropriated  funds  were 
used  for  categorical  programs. 

2/  Total  appropriations,  172,888,000  with  1%  ($1,711,762)  of  the  50  States,  D.C. 
and  Puerto  Rico  amount  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  Department  of  Defense.    Distribution  of  funds  under  provisions  of 
firi'7R?\^n^^^^,  ^fa  f:?°""''  $86,444,000;  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  Lount, 
!n?*  ^  ^oixnt,  $9,712,500;  Dropout  Prevention.  Sec. 

ao/,  ?2, 000, 000  and  Nutrition  and  Health,  Sec.  808,  $950,000.    A  total  of 
?Qi?°2;f  2  for  Dropout  Prevention,  $950,0.00  for  Nutrition  and  Health  and 
$985,625  for  Title  V  are  not  distributed  by  State  but  in  accordance  with  the 
discretion  of  the  Comnissioner . 

-  ^in^'^r^K^  $172  888,000  with  17.  ($1,711,762)  reserved  for  the  areas,  bIA 

/"""^c^      re°«inder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  5-17  population 
7/1/73  for  50  States,  D.C,  and  4/1/70  for  Puerto  Rico. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  V,  Part  A,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 


State  or                             1974                  1^75      ,  1975      ,  ^1976 

Outlying  Area  Actual  Estimate^  Revised-         ■  '  Estimate- 


TOTAL 

$32,936. 

820 

$32,941,250 

$24,705, 

938 

$   

Alabama 

592, 

120 

580, 

861 

433, 

386 

— - 

Alaaka 

288, 

664 

286, 

806 

214, 

398 

— " 

Arizona 

448, 

433 

455, 

204 

353, 

998 

mmm 

Arkansas 

447, 

080 

445, 

238 

331, 

367 

Califronia 

2,187, 

405 

901 

1,607, 

056 

Colorado 

490, 

477 

492, 

762 

370, 

517 



Connecticut 

533, 

505 

530, 

891 

400, 

405 

Delaware 

309, 

946 

307, 

441 

230, 

445 

Florida 

874, 

667 

888, 

785 

677, 

505 

Georgia 

712, 

796 

710, 

J,**  4. 

533, 

661 

~  "  ~ 

Hawaii 

330 

392 

327, 

519 

244, 

945 



Idaho 

331 

006 

328, 

649 

248, 

325 

Illinois 

1,253 

452 

1,240 

462 

926, 

558 

Indiana 

770 

546 

765 

015 

572, 

333 

Iowa 

527 

658 

523 

160 

388, 

965 

Kansas 

464 

,795 

450 

995 

334, 

797 

— - 

Kentucky 

555 

969 

551 

899 

413, 

984 

— 

Louisiana 

610 

934* 

607 

171 

456, 

109 

— 

Maine 

356 

769 

356 

,361 

266, 

250 

mmm 

Maryland 

640 

769 

0  JO 

,  /  00 

478, 

046 

Massachusetts 

753 

894 

757 

,455 

571 

608 

— - 

Michigan 

1,178 

,968 

1,17& 

659 

863 

356 

Minnesota 

637 

,366 

634 

,052 

474 

635 

Mississippi 

475 

,708 

472 

,592 

353 

535 

Missouri 

683 

,359 

684 

,752 

512 

636 

Montana 

328 

,024 

325 

,851 

242 

888 

Nebraska 

392 

,905 

389 

,532 

290 

987 

Nevada 

307 

,917 

306 

,322 

231 

230 

New  Hampshire 

322 

,173 

321 

,670 

242 

,709 

New  Jersey 

882 

,795 

881 

,827 

659 

,576 

New  Mexico 

372 

,970 

370 

,956 

278 

,368 

New  York 

1,732 

,748 

1,735 

,422 

1,285 

,717 

North  Carolina 

747 

,643 

740 

,070 

561 

,513 

North  Dakota 

313 

,900 

310 

,482 

232 

,151 

Ohio 

1,278 

,293 

1,271 

,405 

944 

,910 

Oklahoma 

516 

,218 

506 

,595 

379 

,360 

Oregon 

454 

,328 

449 

,436 

339 

,768 

Pennsylvania 

1,249 

,677 

1,245 

,553 

926 

,802 

Rhode  Island 

333 

,352 

330 

,768 

246 

,890 

South  Carolina 

525 

,845 

513 

,627 

387 

,622 
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state  or  1974  1975    , ,  1975  ;  TETl  7 

^''y'^   Actual  Estimate^^  .lllL^^ 

South  Dakota                   $      322,663         $      319,270  $      238  267  $  — 

Tennessee  630,490  626,521  475  376 

Texas  1,435,061  1,404,300  1,073  396 

H*^*^    ,  381,712  379,727  285,447 

Vermont  297,473  295,730  221,949 

Virginia  704,669  701,322  533,474 

Washington  591,588  583,860  438,981 

West  Virginia  422,750  423,568  318,343 

Wisconsin  673,500  670,099  502,205 

^oiaing  289,525  287,095  215,317 

District  of  Columbia  313,098  309,801  231,430 

American  Samoa  73,165  74,589  56^496 

Guam  80,264  85,129  63,671  -I. 

Puerto  Rico  345,313  550,470  414  883 

Trust  Territory  82,638  87,?90  66  070 

Virgin  Islands  77,445  81,704  60,822 


1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $34,675,000  with  5%  ($1,733,750)  reserved  for  Sec.  505' 
17.  for  the  outlying  areas,  the  remainder  distributed  with  40%  in  equal  payments  * 
and  60'/.  on  the  basis  of  public  school  elementary  and  secondary  enrollment,  Fall 
1972.  The  amount  for  the  areas  is  distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of  $70,000  and 
the  balance  on  the  public  school  enrollment. 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $26,006,000  with  57.  ($1,300,312)  reserved  for  Sec.  505; 
17.  ($247,059)  of  balance  reserved  for  outlying  areas  and  the  balance  distributed' 
with  a  basic  amount  of  $188,143  to  the  50  States,  O.C.,  and  Puerto  Rico;  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  public  school  elementary  and  secondary 
enrollment.  ^ 

3/  In  fiscal  year  1976,  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  under  Title  IV 
Part  C,  Consolidation.  * 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

Eleroentaxy  and  Secondary  Education 
Title  V,  Part  G,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimated' 

1976 
Revised^' 

1976 
Estimate^' 

TOTAL 

$4,749,408 

$4,750,000 

$3,562,500 

$    ™  . 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

83,738 
40,748 
61,728 
62,934 
311,266 

83,269 
40,520 
62,430 
63,032 
309,188 

62,484 
30,462 
48,409 
47,510 
233,766 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

67,349 
78,063 
44,080 
131,657 
99,679 

67,794 
77,371 
43,811 
134,445 
99,481 

51,799 
57,651 
32,793 
107,088 
75,382 



Hawaii 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

47,209 
46,491 
187,960 
107,535 
75,245 

47,088 
46,272 
186,571 
106,878 
74,749 

35,501 
35,027 
137,144 
79,809 
55,348 



Kansas 
Kentucky 
XiOui  s  iana 
Maine 
Maryland 

67,078 
80,880 
86,528 
50,216 
90,781 

66,509 
80,394 
86,172 
49,897 
90,318 

49,566 
60,309 
64,332 
37,478 
67,593 

— 

Massachusetts 
Michigan 

nn  ^Qn^^ 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

114,551 
157,760 
88,790 
66,983 
100^397 

113,699 
156,730 
88,031 
66,349 
99,668 

84,455 
117,051 
65,844 
50,099 
74,344 

— 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

46,125  , 
56,934  ' 
43, '♦1' 
46,775 
135,449 

45,750 
56,611 

46,526 
134,472 

34,394 
42,380 
32,793 
35,116 
99,577 

— 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

50,663 
285,031 
106,370 

45,015 
181,960 

50,565 
281,847 
106,008 

44,653 
179,589 

38,219 
206,132 
80,136 
33.426 
133,250 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

71,724 
65,480 
197,698 
49,498 
72,171 

71,392 
65,399 
195,413 
49,134 
72,127 

53,905 
49,)26 
144,102 
36,391 
.  54,646 
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State  or 

Outlying  Area 

1974 
Ac  tual 

1975 
Estimatei^ 

1975 
Revised-^ 

3/ 

Estxoate^' 

South  Dakota 

45 

,638 

45,269 

33,871 

... 

Tennessee 

90 

,604 

90,639 

67,939 

Texas 

191 

,291 

191,386 

146,227 

Utah 

51 

,340 

51,248 

JO , / 

Vermont 

42 

,658 

42,326 

31,775 



Virginia 

100 

438 

99,909 

75,639 

^  _  _ 

Washington 

83 

128 

81,892 

61,485 



West  Virginia 

60 

455 

60,183 

44,831 



Wisconsin 

97 

092 

96,712 

72,258 



Wyoming 

41 

100 

40,801 

30,679 

District  of  Columbia 

46 

708 

46,232 

34,276 

American  Samoa 

8, 

119 

7,665 

5,748 

Guam 

9, 

227 

13,872 

10,404 

Puerto  Rico 

59, 

517 

72,449 

53,935 

Trust  Territory 

8, 

796 

14,509 

10,882 

Virgin  Islands 

9, 

341 

11,454 

8,591 

1/    Estimated  distribution  of  $4,750,000  with  17.  ($47^500)  for  outlying  areas  and 
the  balance  distributed  with  407.  in  equal 'payments  and  607.  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  total  resident  population,  July  1,  1973  for  50  States  and  D.C.  and 
April  1,  1970  for  Puerto  Rico. 

2/    Estimated  distribution  of$3,562.500  with  17.  ($35,625)  reserved  for  outlying 
areas,  and  the  balance  distributed  with  407.  in  equal  payments  ($27,13C)  and 
60%  distributed  on  the  basis  of  total  resident  population,  July  1    1973  for 
50  States  and  D.C,  and  April  1,  1970  for  Puerto  Rico.    Amount  for  the  areas 
distributed  with  407.  in  equal  payments  and  607.  on  the  basis  of  total  resident 
population,  April  1,  1970. 

3/    In  fiscal  year  1976  funds  for  this  program  will  be  provided  under  Title  IV 
Part  C,  Consolidation.  * 
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JusClflcatlon 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


Interim 

1976  Estimate 
Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30 


Grants  for  disadvantaged  .... 
support  and  Innovation  grants.  . 

Bilingual  education   

Right  to  Read  ►   

Follow  Through  

Educational  Broadcasting 

facilities   

Total   2,203,388.000  —  i/ 

1/    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  interim  period,  however,  money  requested  as 
"      advance  funding  for  Titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
-  Act  are  available  from  July  1,  1976  through  September  1977. 


Narrative 

No  funds  are  being  requested  for  any  of  the  above  programs  for  the  period 
July  1  through  September  1976,  since  the  programs  either  do  not  normally  obligate 
this  period  or  in  the  case  of  Titles  I  and  IV  fund*  requested  under  the  Advance 
funding  authority  vd.ll  be  available  for  this  period. 

The  entire  1976  advance  appropriation—which  will  cover  the  project  period 
July  1,  1976  to  June  30,  1977--will  be  made  available  to  the  States  during  the 
Interim  period.    The  appropriations  to  cover  the  next  project  period — July  1, 
1977  to  June  30,  1978--wlll  be  requested  in  the  regular  FY  1977  budget  and  no  new 
appropriation  action  will  be  required  during  the  interim  period. 


Appropriation  Estimate 
SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 


For  carrying  put  title  I  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.,  ch.  13),  and  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C., 
ch.  19),  [$656,016,000  of  which  $636,016,000,  including  $43,000,000]  $56^000^000 
of  which  $46, 000, 000  for  amounts  payable  under  section  6  shall  be  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized  by  said  title  I  of  the 
Aqt  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended,  and  [$20,000,000]  $10,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  shall  be  for  providing  school 
facilities  as  authorized  by  said  Act  of  September  23,  1950:     [Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available  to  pay  any  local 
educational  agency  in  excess  of  70  percentum  of  the  amounts  to  which  such 
agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  title  I: 
Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
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$1,900,000,000 
172,888,000 
70,000,000 
12,000,000 
41,500,000 

7,000,000 


1/ 
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to  pay  any  local  educational  agency  in  excess  of  90  percentum  of  the  amount 
to  which  such  agency  would  otherwise  be  entitled  pursuant  to  section  3(a) 
of  said  title  I  if  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  in 
schools  of  chat  agency  eligible  under  said  section  3(a)  is  less  than 
25  percentum  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  such  schools :]  1/provided , 
That  with  the  exception  of  up  to  $1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facilities 
constructed  under  section  10,  none  of  the  funds  contained  herein  for  providing 
school  facilities  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  the 
Act  of  September  23,  1950,  until  payment  has  been  made  of  100  percentum  of 
the  amounts  payable  under  section  5  and  subsections  lA(a)  and  14(b):  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  funds  provided  herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
September  23,  1950,  no  more  than  47,5  percentum  may  be  used  to  fund 
section  5  of  said  Act. 

For  "School  assistance  in  Federally  affected  areas"  for 
the  period  July  1,   2976  through  September  30,   1976,  $5,000,000. 
(Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  2975.) 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1/    This  portion  of  the  appropriation  language  is  being  deleted  because 
funds  for  these  sectiona  (Sections  3(a)  and  3(b)) are  being  proposed 
for  later  transmittal,  pending  the  enactment  of  new  legislation. 
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Language  Provision 


Provided,  That,  with  the  exception  of  up 
to  $1,000,000  for  repairs  for  facilities 
constructed  under  section  10,  none  of  the 
funds  contained  herein  shall  be  available 
to  pay  for  any  other  section  of  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950,  until  payment  has 
been  made  of  100  percentum  of  the  amounts 
payable  under  section  5  and  subsections 
14(a)  and  14(b). 


Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds 
provided  herein  for  carrying  out  the  Act 
of  September  23,  1950,  no  more  than  47.5 
percentum  may  be  used  to  fund  section  5 
of  said  Act. 


Explanation 


Although  the  basic  law  proposes 
to  fund  Section  10  in  full  prior 
to'  funding  any  other  section,  the 
Administration  proposes  to  set 
aside  $1,000,000  for  minor  re- 
pairs to  facilities  constructed 
under  Section  10,  the  balance  of 
the  appropriation  to  be  allocated 
to  Sections  5  and  14(a)  and  14(b). 


The  basic  law  gives  Sections 
14(a)  and  14(b)  (assistance  for 
children  residing  on  Indian  lands) 
priority  equal  to  Sttccion  XO. 
The  budget  proposes  to  fund 
Sections  X4(«)  and  X4(b)  at  a 
higher  level  than  Section  10,  and 
to  fund  Section  5  (assistance  for 
areas  impacted  by  military 
installations)  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  basic  law  provides. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation.  

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year. 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year... 
Total >  obligations  


1975 
Revised 
$656,016,000 

930,000 
656,946,000 


1976  y 

$56,000,000 


56,000,000 


II  Excludes  $210,000,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  pending  the 
enactment  of  proposed  legislation. 
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Surntoary  of  Changea 


1975  Estimated  obligation*   ^iASfi^nifi  nnn 

1976  Estin^ted  obiisations  ^leigooiggg 

Net  Change  600,016,000 

1975  Baae  Change  from  Baae 

Increaaeai 

ProKram; 

I.    Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies   j  43,000.000  $  +3.000.000 

Total,  increases   +3,000,000 

Decreases; 
Program: 

1.  Payments  for  "a"  children   223,900,000  -223,900,000 

2.  Payments  for  "b"  children   354,616,000    '        -354,616  000 

3.  Special  Provisions   14.500.000  -14.500.000 

Subtotal..      593,016,000  -593,016,000 

4.  Construction   20.000.000  -10.000.000 

Total,  decreases   -603.016.000 

Total,  net  change   ,finn,ni^,nnn 

Explanation  of  Chanjres 

Increases; 

^    ^         ?*y^oents  to  other  Federal  agencies  -  An  increase  of  $3,000,000  is  requested 
to  fund  those  children  who  attend  school  on  Federal  property  at  full  entitlement  „ 
called  for  in  the  basic  law. 

Decrcaaea; 

^  1"    Payments  for  "a"  children  -  Kew  legialation  is  being  proposed  for  this 
activity  and  funds  will  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request. 

^  2.    Payments  for  "b"  children  -  New  legislation  is  being  proposed  for  this 
activity  and  funds  will  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request . 

3.  Special  provisions  -  New  legislation  is  being  proposed  for  this  activity 
and  funds  will  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request. 

4.  Construction  -  A  decrease  of  $10,000,000  will  provide  urgently  needed 
minimum  school  facilities  to  local  education  agencies  which  meet  the  eligibility 
requirements  specified  by  the  Act. 
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Ob  11  gat  long  by  Activity  ^  

1975               1975                 1976            Increase  or 
Estimate  Reviaed  Estimate  Decrease 


Maintenance  and 
V  operations : 

(a)  Payments  for  "a" 

children   $223,900,000    $223,900,000  $ 

(b)  Payments  for  "b" 

children   354,616,000  354,616,000 

(c)  Special  provisions..  14,500,000  14,500,000 

(d)  Payments  to  other 

Federal  agencies..  43.000.000       43.000.000      46.000.000     -f  3,000.000 

Subtotal   636,016,000     636,016,000     46,000,000  -  590,016,000 

Construction   20.000.000       20.000,000      10.000.000  -10.000.000 

Total  obligations  656,016,000     656,016,000      56,000,000  -600,016,000 


\J  Funds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  pending  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation. 


Obligation  by  Object 

Increase 

1975               1975                 1976  or 
Estimate  RevlseH  F■at^Tna^n  Qpcrp/iaf! 


Lands  and  structures   $    1,000,000    $    1,000,000    $  1,000,000  $ 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 
contributions   655,946,000      655,946,000     55,000,000  -600,946,000 


Total  obligations  by 

object   656,946,000      656,946,000     56,000,000  -600,946,000 


1^9 


— i/      -  $223,900,0001/ 

-4/      -  354,616,0001/ 
-  14,300,0001' 
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Authorizing  Leeislatlon 


1976 


Legislation 

School  Assistance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas: 

Public  Law  874  Maintenance  and  Operations, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380 

Section  2  

Section  3  

Section  4  i . . , , 

Section  6  

Section  7  

Section  3C?  \[ 

Public  Law  815  Construction-^ 

Section  5..  

Section  8  

Section  9  

Section  10  \\ 

Section  14  

Section  16  


Authorized 


$  11,000,000 
950,222,000i' 
100,000 
46,000,000 
2/ 

50,000 


37,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
,15,000,000 
15,000,000 
2/ 


Appropriation 
_.  requested 


46,000,000 
2/ 


4,275,000 


1,000,000 
4,725,000 
2/ 


1/  Includes  all  low-rent  housing  pupils. 

2/  Requirements  are  unpredictable.    They  are  payable  out  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tion, subject  to  replacement  by  supplemental  appropriations  as  needed. 

3l    The  authorization  column  for  construction  includes  the  anticipated  funding 
level  for  new  applications  in  1976  and  excludes  an  unfunded  backlog  of 
eligible  or  potentially  eligible  applications  which  is  estimated  at  $300,025,403 
as  of  6/30/75, 
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School  A«siitance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 


Year 
1966 

Budget 
Estimate 
^       to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

$396,370,000 

$437,370,000 

$437,370,000 

::437,370,pOO  . 

1967 

205, 

717, 

000 

*f  Do 

31/ 

nnn 
uuu  • 

uuu 

468 , 

1968 

438, 

517, 

000 

529, 

482 

000 

463 

282 

000 

^.529, 

482,000 

1969 

409, 

697 

000 

520 

207 

000 

520 

207 

000 

520 

207,000 

1970 

201 

107 

000 

519 

507 

,000 

599 

107 

000 

519 

507,000 

1971 

425 

000 

000 

438 

,900 

,000 

672 

700 

000 

549 

968,000 

1972 

439 

300 

000 

606 

,880 

,000 

676 

880 

000 

611 

880,000 

1973 

430 

910 

000, 

641 

,405 

,000 

681 

,405 

,000 

671 

405,000 

1974 

292 

500 

,000 

610 

,000 

,000 

633 

,000 

000 

593 

,416,000^^ 

1975 

340 

,300 

,000 

656 

,016 

,000 

656 

,016 

,000 

656 

016,000 

1976 

56 

000 

,000 

NOTE:    In  order  to  reflect  comparability  with  the  1973  estimate  this  table 
excludes  all  funds  for  Technical  services  under  P.L<  815. 

1^/  The  amount  available  for  obligation  after  application  of  a  5  percent  reduction 
provision  in  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation. 
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Juatification 
School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 


1975 1975  1976  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Estimate  D^rg«ag 

School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas: 

(a)  Maintenance  and  opera- 

tions: 

(1)  Payn»nts  for  "a" 

children...         $223,900,000  $223,900,000    $       —1/^  $-223,900,00ol/ 

(2)  Payments  for  '*b"  —  x       ,  , 

o                             354,616,000  354,616,000            —1/  -354,616,0001/ 

(3)  Special  provi-  ~  * 

 14,500,000  14,500,000            —1/  -14,500,00ol/ 

(h;    Payments  to  other  -  f  , 

Federal  agenciea    43,000.000  43,000,000     46.000.000  +3.000.000 

^^^°^*1             636,016,000  636,016,000      46,000,000  -590,016,000 

(b)  Constniction                       20,000.000  20.000.000      10.000.000  -10,000,000  ' 

Total                        656,016,000  656,016,000      56,000,000  -600,016,000 

1/  Funds  for  these  activitiea  will  be  propoaed  under  later  tranamlttal,  pending  the 

enactment  of  new  legislation.  o  »-» = 


General  Statement 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  coat  of  educating  children  in  areas  where  enroll- 
ments «re  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Title  I  of  Public  Law  81-874  and  Public 
Law  81*815  provide  funds  for  these  purpoaes;  Public  Law  81-874  for  current  operating 
aasistance  and  Public  Law  81-815  for  construction  assistance.    Most  of  the  funds 
are  provided  on  the  .asis  of  children  claimed  by  locnl  educational  agencies  in 
connection  with  Federal  properties  as  rfcaiding  on,  and/or  having  a  parent  employed 
on.  Federal  property,  or  in  one  of  the  Uniformed  Services.    Substantial  funds  are 
provided  to  school  districts  educating  Indian  children  because  Indian  lands  are 
eligible  Federal  property  under  both  laws. 

Both  Public  :Jviws  81-874  and  81-815  authoriae  Federal  payments  directly  to 
eligible  local  educational  agencies.    Applications  for  aasistance  under  both  laws 
are  aubmitted  to  the  Conmissioner  of  Education  through  the  State  education  agencies, 
which  certify  that  the  data  contained  therein  are  accurate  insofar  as  records  in 
State  offices  «re  concerned. 

In  1976  the  total  request  for  Impact  Aid  is  $266  million.    This  request 
^ofn    f?,7     million  to  be  appropriated  under  existing  authority  and  a  request  for 
?210  million  proposed  for  later  transmittal  which  would  be  under  the  authority  of 
new  legislation.  ^ 

Both  Public  Laws  81-874  and  81-815  were  amended  by  Public  Law  93-380  (the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974).    These  amendmenta  would  substantially  alter  the 
authorization  and  funding  distribution  procedures  in  fiscal  year  1976.  Public 
Law  93-380  establishes  a  three-tier  funding  formula  for  funding  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  law.    This  new  funding  procedure  would  not  mean  a  reduction  of  funds, 
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but  it  would  eventually  bring  about  considerable  loodificationa  in  the  manner  that 
funds  are  diatributed,  though  a  number  of  '^old-harmleas"  provisiona  would  make 
any  such  changea  very  gradual.    Further,  public  housing  children  would  be  counted 
for  the  first  fctine  for  payment  purpoaes  (on  the  "B"  category  base) . 

However,  n(iw  legislation  is  being  propoaed  by  the  Adminiatration  which  would 
replace  the  tier-funded  formula.    It  will  reault  in  all  dlatricta  abaorbing  a 
greater  ahare  of  impact  aid  coats.    The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  fund  Sections 
2,  3(a),  3(b),  3(c)(4),  3(e),  and  4  in  a  manner  similar  to  1975.    Once  entitlements 
are  established,  each  school  district  will  have  to  absorb  5  percent  of  the  previous 
year' a  total  current  expenditure. 

Under  the  new  fopmila  payment a  vould  be  aa  follows: 

"A"  children  —  100  percent  of  entitlement  where  the  number  of  children 

la  25  percent  or  more  of  the  average  daily  attendance;  90  percent,  if  less; 

"B"  children  —  68  percent  of  entitlement,  leaa  out-of -State  B's  for 
whom  no  entitlement  ia  provided;  / 

Special  provisions  —  100  percent  of  entitlement: 

From  such  amounta  provided  above; 

5  percent  of  the  previoua  year 'a  total  operating  budget  for  each  school* 
district  is  subtracted;  the  balance  euqala  the  payment. 

Although  this  new  proposal  will  reault  in  a  aubatantial  reduction  in  the  overr 
all  funding  level,  it  is  estimated  that  of  the  diatricts  that  will  lose  impact  aid 
funds,  the  majority  (70  percent)  will  lose  less  than  2  percent  of  their  total  operat- 
ing budget. 


1975  1975  1976            Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Maintenance  and  Operations: 

(a)  Payments  to  "a" 

children                     $223,900,000  $223,900,000  $      1/  $-223,900,000l' 

(b)  Payments  to  "b" 

children                       354,616,000  354,616,000  1/  -354,616,000-' 

(c)  Specfal  provisions..        14,500,000  14,500,000  1/  -14,500,000^-' 

(d)  Payments  to  other 

Federal  agencies..        43^000^000  43^000^000  46.000,000  +3.000.000 

Total                       636,016,000  636,016,000  46,000,000  -.590,016,000^'' 

1./  Funds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  under  later  transmittal,  pending  the 
enactment  of  new  legislation. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  education  in  areas  where  enrollment  are 
affected  by  Federal  activities.  Title  I  of  Public  Law  81-874,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  93-380,  authoirlzes  financial  assistance  for  these  purposes.    In  the  pas  payments 
have  been  made  to  local  school  districts  when  revenues  from  local  sources  havu  been 
reduced  a't  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  real  property  (since  1938)  by  the  United 
States  (Section2) ;  for  children  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  or  have  a  parent  In  a  Uniformed  Service  (Section  3(a); 
for  children  who  either  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  or  have  a  parent  in  the  Uniformed  Services  (Section  3(b));  to 
Increase  rates  of  payment  for  certain  3(a)  children  (Section  3(c)(4);  to  provide  for 
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i^ncreaae'^f n^fd"  ''"IvUies  (Section  3(e);  and  for  substantial 

ir^ovldeS  for  ch??H"  ^  «•         ^"11  °£  education 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  197f^ 

prope«y°l'"tIter^h'rf 'd'  °'  '=''^"""         '""^  °"  ^^^---^ 

d^^^LL'arfu      if  t"%o'vld  °3  "^bl^'^re"  oublf'^'S  ""r"^' 

nnn  nnn  ^  piuvxue  suicaoie  free  public  education,  the  amount  of 

!nM?  the  Co™*«?n"      ;    5'="°°.''  section  6  cannot  bHermlnated 

ceriL  jolnt^dete^n^  Eduction  .^d  th=  Secretary  of  the  Federal  department  con- 
«encv    till  .  ll^lT^    '  *         ""sultlnj;  with  the  appropriate  State  education 

t^:":h^udr:n  :ti:ndLr::ch^  tc'hoi;:."  -"^"^  '-^^-"^    -""^'=  ^''"'="^°"  ^« 

^Z.OOo'o^^Z-^ir^rr^lLL";  -hliL%^''stf^L\""  °^  a,pro.i.tel. 
Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

language  .uthorlzed  p.yment5  of  entitlements  m  fi.c.l  ye.r  1974  follow,:^ 

Section  3(a)  iqO  percent  of  entitlement  (where  the 

number  of  eligible  children  comprised 
25  percent  or  more  of  the  children  in 
average  dally  attendance") 
90  percent  of  entitlement  (Where  the 
number  of  eligible  children  comprised 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  children 
Section  3(b)  go  ^"  "r^^^^  daily  attendance) 

Sections  2/3(c)(4).  °'  entitlement 

'"^  ^  100  percent  of  entitlement 

42.000^M^re:  uLel^Sectl^S^a!^"^'^'         ^"^^  ^^""-"^  .pproximately 

n.Jor'd"i:re:  ^refs^  "  ^l^-l-a  m 

In  flacal  year  1975.  approximately  4.400  achool  dlatrlcts  will  receive 

se^ti^rr:iiTb:^':^i^^rj^  ."ho:[^^i™rL"."rrio"^""t 
se'ct'ion       p^'^it-n-"  -  -"^^^^^^^^^^ 

occcion  J^.c;^.^*;  will  permit  «n  increaaed  rate  of  oavm^nt  fnr-  ^/'-\  u^-j 

df  ''r"'°"  '""^^■^'"^  "  ^h.r^:  af^^dTs  n  raUy^'"" 
comparable  school  dlatricts.    Section  3<'e^  ^^^^  -  —  u    ,   .  scncraiiy 

full  coat  of  educating  „early  42,000  children  „ill  be  provJdtd  "der  Sectlon'e? 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Maintenance  and  Operations 


ERIC 

hfiiinniirnrrTimia 


r.L.  81-874 
Section 


Bail!  of  ElltlblXlty 


Section  2  School  dlitrlcti  having  partial 

lost  of  tax  baie  raiaoval  of 
real  property  fro«  tax  rolla 
through  Federal  acqulaltlon. 

section  3(a)-AIlA)    Children  of  parent*  who  work 
-Kate)    on  and  reside  on  Fedaral 
-Entitlement)  property. 

Section  3(b)-AnA)    Children  of  parenta  who  either 
-Rate)    woik  on  or  realda  on  redarai 
property. 


-Entitlement) 
Section  3(f) 


Section  3<c)(A) 


Deduct lona 
3(c)(2)(B) 


Kat  Section  3 
Entitlement 


School  dlatrlcta  allglbU  to 
receive  amount  to  which  th«y 
would  have  bean  entitled 
before  rnductlon  of  Federally- 
connected  children  by  ceaaatlon 
or  rtccreaae  of  Federal  activity. 

?rovi>1ea  ipaelal  deficit  rate  of 
payMcnt  when  50X  or  aora  of  - 
children  reside  on  Fsdsral  propsrty. 

Deduction  when  eligibility  raqulre- 
mciit  not  met  In  sacond  fiscal  year 
of  two-year  period. 


:  1974  197^  ^  ]  1975 

fintltlement    Appropriation    Entitlement  Appropriation 


1976 


Entltler.onti^    Budget  Request 


$    9,000,000  $    9,000,000      $  10,000,000  $  10,000,000     $  11,000,000 


362,000 
$581 

$210,141,000  $200,100,000 

1,712,500 
$275 

$471,000,000  $213,566,000 


360,000 
$635 

$228,600,000  $223,900,000 

1,666,300 
$300 

$500,000,000  $355,116,000 


362,000^^ 
$690 
$254,886,000^' 

2,385,800l^ 
$320 
$687,736,O00i' 


3,200,000  $    3,200.000     $    4,000,000  $    4,000,000     $  8,600,000 


$350,000  $350,000 


400,000  $400,000 


 4/ 


.1,000,000       $-500,000       $-1,000,000       $-500,000  $-1,000,000 


$683,691,000    $515,716,000     $732,000,000  $582,916,000 


\'l  'ZT'^.'lZit:\T^-o^-r.n.  h.u.ln.  pupil.  .Uhough  there  will  b.  in  the  "A"  c.t.gory.  For  P.y«nc  co^uc.clon 
"    pupils  are  Included  i.»  ihe  "B"  category. 

3/  Include,  all  low-rer.t  honalng  pupils  on  a  '^B"  category  basis. 
4/  Aaount  Included  In  the  "A"  category. 


$950,222,000 
purposes  all 


low-rent  housing  ; 
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P.L.  81-874  1974  1974  1975  1975  1976 

S«ctlon  or  »ltglblllty  Entitlement   Appropriation    Entitlement     Appropriation    Entitlement-^    Budxct  Request 

Section  4  Sudden  and  substantial  Increase 

1st  year  of  children  resulting  froa 

Federal  activities  carrrled  on 

directly  or  through  a  contrsctor  $150,000         $150,000  $100,000  $100,000  $100,000 

Section  6  Arrangements  with  Federal 

agencies  for  educating  certain 
children  repldlng  on  Federal 

property,  $39,500,000    $39,500,000       $42,950,000       $42,950,000         $46,000,000  $46,000,000 

Section  302  Trensfer  of  funds  to  Federal 

agencies  for  service  provided 

to  local  educational  agencies  $50,000  $50,000  $50,000  $50,000  $50,000 

Section  7  Natural  dlssst«rs  $10,000,000    $10,000,000  2/  2^  iJ 

Low-Kent                     (Definition  of  Federal  Property 
Housing  Includes  low- rent  housing.)  $247,000,000  —  $268,000,000    3/   


1/  AMnded  by  P.L.  93-380 

2/  Requlreaenta  cannot  be  cstlaated  at  this  tlse 
\l  AsKmnt  is  Included  in  Section  3(b) 
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 ■  Increase 

1975                    1975  1976  or 
 Estimate  Reviled  Estimate  Decrease 

construction       $20,000,000         $20,000,000  $10,000,000  -$10,000,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 


In  order  to  provide  urgently  needed  minlnum  achool  facilities,  Public  Law 
81-S15  authorizes  Federal  funding  for  k;chool  construction  to  school  districts 
impacted  by  Federal  activitieo.    Under  Section  5  eligibility  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  children  residing  with  a  parent  who  lives  and  worUa  on  Federal 
property  (Section  5(a)(1));  and  by  the  number  of  children  who  "'^^e  with  a 
parent  who  either  lives  or  works  on  Federal  property  (Section  5(*)(2)).  Sub- 
sections U(a)  and  14(b)  authorize  grants  to  construct  minimum  school  facilities 
in  school  districts  which  provide  free  public  education  for  children  who  reside 
on  Indian  lands,  or  in  districts  where  Indian  lands  comprise  a  substantial  part 
of  the  school  district.    Section  9  provides  funda  to  construct  minimum  facilities 
for  local  educational  agencies  affected  by  temporary  Federal  impact.    Some  State 
laws  preclude  the  provision  of  free  public  education  by  State  or  local  agencies 
for  children  living  on  some  Federal  properties  or  the  expenditure  of  local  and 
State  funds  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  on  Federal  properties.  In 
these  instances  the  Commissioner  is  directed  by  Section  10  of  the  Act  to  make 
arrangements  for  constructing  or  otherwise  providing  school  facilities  for  the 
children.    Section  16  provides  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  in  areas 
suffering  major  disasters. 

Funds  are  reserved  for  eligible  applicants  upon  a  determination  of  their 
eligibility  and  at  such  time  as  their  respective  project  application  has  been 
reached  on  the  priority  index  list.    Federal  regulations  require  that  all 
eligible  applicants"  be  placed  in  rank  order  of  relative  priority  by  sections 
of  the  Act  and  funded  in  that  order. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  meet  critical  construction  needs,  the  funds  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1976.  as  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  will  be  targated  toward  relieving  _ 
the  impact  caused  by  military  installations  (Section  5)  in  overcrowding  the 
school  facilities  of  local  educational  agencies,  and  toward  providing  needed 
school  facilities  of  local  educational  agencies  serving  children  residing  on 
Indian  lands  (Section  14(a)  and  14(b)).    On  the  basis  of  present  data,  it  is 
expected  that  about  14  projects  will  provide  new  school  facilities  for  approxi- 
mately ^.900  pupils  in  110  classrooms  and  related  school  facilities  (e.g.t 
libraries,  cafeterias,  special  education  rooms  for  the  handicapped,  and  the  like). 
It  is  expected  that  the  funds  requested  will  provide  one  new  school  in  New 
Mexico  serving  600  Indian  children  in  20  classrooms  and  related  school  facili- 
ties.   Further  it  is  anticipated  that  $1  million  will  be  used  for  emergency 
repairs  to  some  of  the  156  existing  Federally-owned  school  facilities  located 
on  Federal  property  on  approximately  68  goverrarent  installations  In  order  to 
protect  the  capital  Investment  the  Federal  Government  already  has  in  these  school 
facilities. 
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Accompltshmenti  for  f lge«l  Te«ri  1974  and  1975 

n«.  n^llJ^tT °f "'"^  P«r»itted  the  funding  of  - 20 

new  projects  In  .loc.l  educatlon.l  .genclea  Inp.cted  by  mlUt.ry Activity  " 
or  .ervlng  children  re.ldlng  on  IndUn  l.nd.7  The  doil.r  .nount  relied  to 

«    i^^i^      ^!  P'"-)""  inltl.1  cost  of  $10,486,780  «nd  the  provision 

OS  additional  funds  ($3,329,344)  to  5  projects  which  will  s  erve  children 
residing  on  Indian  lands.    In  addition,  funds  were  obligated  for  projects 
designed  to  replace  or  restore  school  facilities  seriously  damaged  or 
ill  11^     J  major  disasters.    These  school  facilities  are  expected  to  provide 
for  approximately  1,450  pupils  in  64  classrooms  and  related  school  facili, 
ties*  *  •  * 

It  is  estimated  that  funds  available  in  fiscal  year  1975  will  be  used  to 
assist  in  completing  the  construction  of  4  projects  initiated  in  prior 
6r[3Q'?7?t'^*  children  residing  on  Indian  land,  (at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$8,139,177)    and  10  projects  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  school  districts 
impacted  by  increased  military  activities  (at  «n  estimated  cost  of  $8  918  024> 

SjJdreT^r  ""'"''^  '°  facilities  for  approximate  y ^4  3 6o'  ^* 

children  in  161  classrooms  and  related  school  facilities. 

^S^i'"*^?^  •Pproximately  $1,000,000  will  be  obligated  for  minor 

repairs  to  Federally-owned  school  facilities. 
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P.L.  81-815 
Section 


Basla  of  Ellblblllty 


1974  1975  Backlog  1976 

Appropriation     Appropriation      Prior  to  1976  Entitlement 


1976 
Budget  Request 


Children  of  parents  who 
work  on  and/or  reside  on 
Federal  property  or  who 
represent  an  increase 
in  Federal,  activity 
either  directly  or 
throu^  a  contractor. 

Provision  of  non**Federal 
share  or  construction 
imposes  a  financial 
hardship. 


Total,  Sections  5  and  8 


10 
14 


16 

Grand  Totals 


Temporary  increases  of 
Federallyconnected  children 
for  whom  temp6rary  school 
facilities  are  provided 

Federally  constructed 
schools  on  Federal  property 

Substantial  number  of  children 
residing  on  Federal  property 
(mostly  tax-exempt  Indian  land) 
and  lack  of  financial 

ret;ourcc3 


Natural  disasters^ 


2/ 


$  9,500,000 


$  9,500,000 


$19,000,000 


$  9,000,000  $151,579,659 


$  9,000,000  $151,679,659 


$37,000,000^^ 


$  2,000,000 
$39,000,000 


$    1,000,000      $  1,000,000 
$  1,000,000       $  97,247,409  $15,000,000 


$  4,275,000 


$4,275,000 


$  1,000,000 


$  9,500,000         $10,000,000       $  50,098,335     $15,000,000         $  4,725,000 


$20,000,000       $300,025,403  $70,000,000 


$10,000,000 


1/  Authorization  fo^  Sec.  5(a)(2)  and  5(a)(3)  expires  June  30,  1978. 

^/Requirements  are  unpredictable.  They  are  payable  out  of  regular  appropriation,  subject  to  replacement  by  suppleiaental 
appropriations  as  needed. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Maintenance  and  operations  (P.L.  81-874) 

 1976  

1975  1975  -  Budget 

Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$636,016,000  $636,016,000       $l,057,a72»QO0  $46,000,000 

Purpose;     In  order  to  provide  compensation  for  educational  costs  to  areas 
affected  by  activities  of  the  United  States  government.  Title  I  of  P.L.  81- 
874,  as  amended  by  P.L.  93-380,  authorizes  financial  assistance  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  local  school  districts  where  enrollments  are 
aff^ct-eH  by  Federal  activities. 

Explanation:    Applications  and  documentation  are  submitted  by  local  educational 
agencies      This  material  ij  reviewed  and  verified  by  Office  of  Education  personnel 
and  awards  are  made  directly  to  the  local  education  agencies.    The  Office  of 
Education  provides  for  the  full  cost  of  educating  children  residing  on  Federal 
property  where  no  education  agency  ia  able  to  provide  suitable  free  education  to 
such  children.  The  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  covers  school  year  1976-77. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:  In  fiscal  year  1975,  grants  were  made  to  provide  support 
for  some  2,100,000  pupils  in  4,400  school  districts  with  the  greater  proportionate 
support  going  to  heavily  impacted  school  districts. 

Objectives  for  197_6_:    The  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  provide  full  funding 
tor  Section  6.    No  funds  are  requested  at  this  time  for  the  other  activities,  pend- 
ing the  enactment  of  new  legislation.    The  new  legislation  proposes  entitlement  W 
payment  procedures  which  will  r«>re  accurately  reflect  the  Federal  Lxd  lJcal  ec^n^^ 
responaibility  for  educatioh. 

Activity:    Construction  (P.L.  81-815) 

.  ^1976 


1975  1975 


Budget 


Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$20,000,000    $20,000,000  $70,000,000  $10,000,000 


Purpose;    In  order  to  provide  assistance  for  urgently  needed  construction 
facilities.  Public  Law  81-815  authorizes  funds  to  local  school  districts 
where  there  are  significant  increases  in  pupil  enrollment  resulting  from 
Federal  activities. 

Explanation:    Applications  and  documentation  are.  .ubmitted  by  local  educational 
agencies.    This  material  is  reviewed  by  Office  of  Education  personnel  and  awards 
are  made  directly  to  the  local  educational  agencies.    Ihe  construction  account  is 
IcnlZlV  T.^  /    Funds  awarded  under  this  appropriation  are  available  until 
W  I4r^'  TnH  lA/h^rv  Applications  submitted  under  Section  5 

Section  of^he  Lt!  P^^°^^«=y  over  application,  .ubmitted  under  any  other 

Accompli.hments  in  1975:    Grant,  were  made  to  meet  the  mo.t  pre..ing  construction 
needs  of  local  education  agencies  which  applied  under  Sections  5  and  14(a)  and 
14(b)  of  the  Act.    It  is  estimated  that  approximately  161  classrooms  benefitting 
nearly  4,400  children  will  be  constructed. 

Objectivea  for  1976:    Grants  in  1976  will  again  provide  assistance  for  construc- 
tion needs  resulting  from  increased  military  activities  wich  the  greater  propor- 
tionate ahare  providing  assiatance  for  Indian  school  construction.    It  is  estimated 
that  130  classroom  benefitting  nearly  3,500  pupils  will  be  constructed. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education 

School  Asalttance  In  Federally  Affected  Areas 
Maintenance  and  Operations  -  P.L.  874 


State  or                        1^75                     W5            '         1975  T^TS 
Outlying  Area  Ac tual  Estimate  Revised  Eatitaa te 


TOTAL 

^574^ 

,416^ 

000 

f636. 

016, 

000 

$636, 

016, 

000 

$46,000,000 

Alabama 

9 

698, 

462 

10, 

456, 

000 

10, 

456 

000 

2 

187, 

000 

Alaska 

30, 

729, 

581 

34, 

152, 

000 

34, 

152, 

000 

Arizona 

15 

716, 

411 

17 

670, 

000 

17, 

670, 

000 



Arkansas 

3 

155 

599 

3, 

388, 

000 

3 

388, 

000 

California 

77 

521 

716 

88 

265, 

000 

88 

265, 

000 

000 

Colorado 

12 

682, 

248 

14, 

133 

000 

14, 

133, 

000 

— 

Connecticut 

3 

509, 

047 

3 

916 

000 

3 

916, 

000 



De laware 

2 

488 

674 

2, 

686 

000 

2, 

686, 

000 

2, 

5L5, 

000 

Florida 

17, 

159, 

176 

19 

128 

000 

19, 

128, 

000 

Georgia 

14 

832, 

424 

16 

342 

000 

16, 

342, 

000 

5 

677, 

000 

Hawaii 

11 

511 

612 

12, 

873, 

000 

12, 

873 

000 

Idaho 

3 

584 

384 

3 

992 

000 

3, 

992 

000 

... 

Illinois 

10 

355 

722 

11 

218 

000 

11 

218, 

000 

... 

Indiana 

5 

212 

933 

3 

594, 

000 

3 

594, 

000 

Iowa 

1 

834 

928 

1| 

951, 

000 

1 

951, 

000 

... 

Kansas 

8 

985 

004 

9 

179 

000 

9 

179 

000 

25 

000 

Kentucky 

10 

010 

881 

10 

222 

000 

10 

222 

000 

7 

209 

000 

Louisiana 

3 

662 

198 

4 

202 

000 

4 

,202 

000 

552 

000 

Maine 

2 

943 

171 

3 

271 

000 

3 

271 

000 

... 

Maryland 

30 

100 

588 

33 

264 

000 

33 

264 

000 

Massachusetts 

10 

845 

396 

12 

628 

000 

12 

628 

000 

1 

749 

000 

Michigan 

5 

,839 

792 

6 

,489 

000 

6 

489 

000 

... 

Minnesota 

2 

,985 

713 

3 

,758 

000 

3 

758 

000 



Mlasissippl 

4 

165 

200 

3 

,790 

000 

3 

790 

000 



Missouri 

8 

,201 

,707 

10 

093 

,000 

10 

093 

000 

Hon  tana 

6 

107 

,169 

7 

475 

,000 

7 

475 

000 

Nebraska 

5 

,792 

460 

6 

,631 

000 

6 

,631 

000 

Nevada 

3 

,729 

,482 

4 

165 

,000 

4 

165 

000 

New  Hampshire 

2 

,695 

,941 

2 

,944 

000 

2 

944 

000 

New  Jersey 

14 

,506 

,296 

15 

,823 

,000 

15 

,823 

000 

New  Mexico 

15 

,488 

,481 

17 

,258 

,000 

17 

,258 

000 

New  York 

18 

,272 

507 

20 

,482 

,000 

20 

482 

000 

1 

,736 

,000 

North  Carolina 

16 

,984 

575 

18 

,730 

000 

18 

,730 

000 

10 

,8V7 

000 

North  Dakota 

5 

,074 

090 

6 

,537 

000 

6 

,537 

000 

Ohio 

12 

,490 

,487 

11 

,090 

,000 

11 

,090 

OOG 

Oklahoma 

12 

,051 

,363 

12 

,775 

,000 

12 

775 

000 

Oregon 

3 

,919 

,201 

4 

,308 

,000 

4 

,308 

,000 

19 

000 

Pennsylvania 

8 

,228 

,446 

9 

,437 

,000 

9 

,437 

,000 

3 

,000 

Rhode  Island 

3 

,394 

,982 

'  3 

,887 

,000 

3 

,887 

,000 

South  Carolina 

10 

,058 

,072 

11 

,201 

,000 

11 

,201 

,000 

3 

,316 

,000 
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State  i. 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate 

Revised 

Es  tima  te 

South  Dakota 

5 

650,777 

7 

583, 

000 

7 

583, 

000 

Tennessee 

7 

UO'T  f  'too 

7 

fi7Q 

000 

7 

000 



Texas 

31 

689,801 

34 

918, 

000 

34 

918 

000 



Utah 

8 

327,915 

9 

295, 

000 

9 

295 

000 

VeriQOnt 

272 ,502 

000 

000 



Virginia 

41 

140,034 

45 

i831. 

000 

45 

831 

000 

3 , 422 , 000 

Washington 

14 

756,206 

16 

391, 

000 

16 

391 

000 

West  Virginia 

986,428 

750, 

000 

750 

000 



Wisconsin 

2 

061,915 

2 

,301 

000 

2 

301 

000 



Wyoming 

2 

943,960 

3 

,285, 

000 

3 

285 

000 



District  of 

Columbia 

3 

801,418 

,4 

244, 

000 

4 

244 

000 

American  Samoa 

Guam 

2 

,854,605 

3 

,192, 

000 

3 

192 

000 

Puerto  Rico 

6 

339,852 

6 

,995, 

000 

6 

995 

000 

6,686,000 

Trust  Territory 

Virgin  Islands 

Wake  Island 

Til    Estimated  payments  of  entitlement  under  Section  3(a)  at  90  percent  or 
100  percent,  based  on  the  degree  of  impact;    special  provisions  and 
Section  6  at  100  percent.     Section  3(b)  children  funded  at  a  level  not 
to  exceed  70  percent  of  entitlement.     Section  7  (disaster)  cannot  be 
estimated  but  will  be  funded  at  100  percent. 

2j    These  amounts  represent  funding  of  Section  6  only  at  100  percent  of 

entitlement.  No  funds  are  being  requested  at  this  time  for  Sections  3(a), 
3(b),  or  special  provision,  pending  the  enactment  of  new  legialatlon* 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Obligation  by  Activity 


School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas 
(FY  1976  Estimate  and  July  1  <-  September  30  Period) 


FY  1976 

FY  1976  Estimate 
 Activity  Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30 

1.  Maintenance  and  Operations: 

(a)  Payments  for  "a"  children...  $       1/  $  i/ 

(b)  Payments  for  "b"  children...  1/  1/ 

(c)  Special  provisions   11  1/ 

(d)  Payments  to  other  Federal 

agencies   46.000.000  5.000.000 

Subtotal  46,000,000  5,000,000 

2,  Constmction   10,000.000  — 

Total   56 ,000 ,000  5 ,000 ,000 


1./  Funds  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  pend- 
ing the  enactment  of  new  legislation. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1976 

1976  July  1  -  Sept.  30 

Appropriation   $56,000,000  $5,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   — ** 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year  «.   


Total,  obligations   56,000,000  5,000,000 
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Obllg«tlon>  by  Object 


FY  1976 

FY  1976  Estimate 
Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30 


Lands  and  atructiires   $  1,000,000  $  — • 

Grants,  aubsldles,  and  contributions   55.000.000  5.000^000 

Total  obligations  by  object   56,000,000  5,000,000 


FY  1976 

FY  1976  Estiniate 
Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30 


1.  Maintenance  and  operations: 

(a)  Paymcnta  for  "a"  children.,.  $       1/                          $  1/ 

(b)  Payments  for  **b"  children...  1/  1/ 

(c)  Special  provisions   1/  i/ 

(d)  Payments  to  other  Federal  ~ 

agencies   46.000.000  5.000.000 

46,000,000  5,000,000 

2.  Construction   10,000.000  


Total   $5 6 , 000 , 000  $5 , 000 , 000 


Narrative 

An  eatimate  of  $5,000,000  is  requested  for  Section  6  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976  -  September  30,  1976.    This  amount  was  computed  on  the  "basis  of  estimated 
requirements  for  the  July  and  August  portion  of  atsaner  school  that  is  held  following 
completion  of  the  regular  1975-76  school  year,  and  for  September,  the  first  month 
of  the  regular  1976-77  school  year.    The  request  ia  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
1976  eatimate  becauae  It  reflects  the  needs  of  only  one  regular  school  month,  the 
opening  month  of  September.    In  this  month  thte  needa  are  greater  than  a  regular 
school  month  of  the  previoua  year  due  to  anticipated  teacher  salary  and  other  operat- 
ing increases.    In  addition,  funds  are  requested  for  two  summer  school  months  in 
which  average  daily  attendance  is  considerably  leas  than  regular  school  months. 

The  funds  requested  will  permit  aunoer  school  and  the  opening  of  school 
for  spproximately  27  projacts  under  which  the  Commissioner  provides  the  full 
cost  of  education  for  children  reaiding  on  Federal  property  where  no  State  or 
locsl  educational  agency  is  able,  becauae  of  State  law  or  for  other  reaaona,  to 
provide  suitable  free  education  to  auch  children. 


No  conatruction  funda  are  requested  for  the  interim  period.    Funds  will  be 
needed  to  complete  the  funding  of  a  new  achool  facility  to  house  children  residing 
on  Indian  land,  a  project  which  had  been  initially  funded  at  an  earlier  date  with 
funds  made  available  from  prior  year  appropriations.    However,  it  is  possible  to 
postpone  obligating  these  funds  until  October.    Therefore  these  funds  will  be 
requested  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 


1./  Funda  for  these  activities  will  be  proposed  for  later  transmittal,  pending 
the  enactment  of  new  legislation. 
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Appropriation  Estimate 
EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964^  and 
sections  708(a),  708(b)(1),  and  713  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
$101,700,000,  of  which  not  more  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  for  carrying 
out  section  708(b)(1),  and  $750,000  for  section  713, 

For  carrying  out  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
sections  708(a),  708(b)(1),  and  713  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
for  the  period  July  1,  1976  through  September  30,  1976,  $325,000. 

Explanation  of  Language  Changeu 
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Language  provision 

Explanation 

For  carrying  out...  sections  708(a), 
708(b)(1),  and  713  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  $101,700,000,  of  which 
not  more  than  $6,000,000  shall  be  for 
carrying  out  section  708(b)(1),  and 
$750,000  for  section  713. 

Under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
(P.L.  92-318),  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  87  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  the  Act  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  a  State  formula  basis  for 
support    of  grant  awards  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  and  supporting  non- 
profit organizations.     Remaining  funds 
would  support  discretionary  grant  awards 
In  educational  television,  bilingual 
education,  special  programs  and  projects 
and  evaluation.    A  total  of  $688,507,000 
remains  of  the  $1  billion  authorization 
for  fiscal  years  1974-1976.     Of  this 
amount,  $34,425,000  Is  the  remaining 
authorization  for  the  discretionary 
special. programs  and  projects  activity. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  special  appropria- 
tion laneuap^e  is  requested,  which  would 
<1)  modify  the  distribution  of  funds  by 
funding  only  the  discretionary  special 
programs  and  projects  activity  (section 
708(a)  and  708(b)(1)  only)  and  evalua- 
tion, and  (2)  fund  the  special  programs 
and  projects  activity  at  a  level  which 
exceeds  the  current  authorization  for 
this  activity.    Of  the  $  75,000,000 
requeated,  $  74,250,000  is  requested 
for  section  708(a)  and  708(b)(1),  of 
which  not  more  than  $  6,000,000  la  for 
aecv;lon  708(b)(1).    Theae  languase 
provlalona  are  propoaed  in  order  to 
allow  aXX  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  funda 

to  be  targeted  on  a  discretionary  grant 
bail*  to  thoae  local  educational 
agenclea  and  aupportlng  public  and  i 
prlyat e  nonprofit  organizations  in  the 
greateat  need  of  deaegregatlon  assis- 
tance.   Actlvltlea  authorized  by 
/sectlona  of  the  Act  not  proposed  for 
funding  In  1976  may  compete  for  discre- 
tionary grant  awards  under  section 
708(a)  or  708(b)(1). 
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Amounf  AviUble  for  Obllgjitlon 

1975  1976 
Reviaed 

Appropriation   —  $101,700,000 

Proposed  «uppleinent:«l   $75,000,000 

Conip«r«tive  transfer  from: 

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education"  for 
tranafer  of  Civil  Righta  Training  and 

Advisory  Servicea   26,700,000  — 


Total,  obligationa   101,700,000  101,700,000 

Suoauiry  of  Changea 


1975  Reviaad  obligetiraa   $  101,700,000 

1976  EaCimCMi  obllyitlona   101^00.000 

Het  ohange   — 


Obligationa  by  Activity 


1975  1975  1976  Net 

 Eatimate       Reviaed  Eatinute  Change 

Special  projectf.: 

(a)  Bilingual  education  $  9,958,000     

(b)  Educational  televiaion  .  7,468,000       

(c)  Special  prograna  and 

projecta   12,447,000^74,250,000  $74,250,000 

State  apportionment t 

(a)    Pilot  progratM    37,3*1,000 

<b)    Special  programa  and 

projecta   19,915,000 

(c)    General  grant a  to 

local  educational 

agenciea   146,875,000 

Evaluation   2,489,000        750,000  750,000 

Training  and  Adviaory 

Servicea^   26,700.000    26^700,000  26,700,000 

Total  obligationa    263,193,000  101,700,000  101,700,000 

A/    Repreaenta  the  Continuing  Reaolution  funding  level  for  1975,  aa  authorized 
by  P.L.  93-448,  aection  101(d). 
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_Obllgatlona  by  Object  

""    a/  Incre.se 


x?^j     ^A/      «   increase 

.E«tim«te^^  Revised  1976       or  l^.^^.n^ 


Other  aervicea: 

Grl^:i:%\b:«"."'.„d ••••  ^  ?      "0.000    ?      750.000  - 

contribution.                                   260,704.000  ,nn,o50.000    ,m,.n,nnn  - 

Tot.l  Obligation,  by  object...     263.193,000  101,700,000    101,700.000  — 

brp!rr3-:s8,".e"irio?ra)!""°" ^-^-^  -  -■^o'^-" 

Authorizing  Lepjlal,h4^„ 
LeitialatiQn   1976 


*    .  ^,  'appropriation 

Authorized li^  ._  Requested 


■mergency  School  Aid  Act  A/ 

Bilingual  education  -  Sec    70Rrr^  ^ 

Educ.tlon.l  televLlon  -  Sec    7n  $27,540,000 

SpecUl  progr,™  .„d  prelect;  -  Lc    7n„..^  20,655,000 

Ev.lu.tion  -  Sec.  713      ^                     ^0«(«)  3/.,425,000  74,250,000 

Pilot  progr.m,  -  Sec.  706(b)  ,n$'??f'S20  750.000 

Speci.1  progr.„„  .„d  proJe^L  .  sec.  708(b)  'TAll'Z 

Gener.l  gr.nt.  to  loci  educ.tion.1  44o'645'Mn 

.gencies  -  sec.  706(.)  "WU, 6*5, 000 

Tr.ining  and  Advi.ory  Service.  -  Title  IV  I„^.f<  ,^ 

of  the  Civil  Right.  Act  o£  1964  Indefinite  26,700,000 

1/  Htefe;f.^hrbS:^'f^i:,^/,"ri'briir"'^^^^ 

.fter  prior  ye.r.  ■  ,/,.t'i,lr:.l  hiv^b^'e^r.^blr^-ct^:;'^". 
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Eocrgency  School  Aid 
Budget 

E«tia«ce  House  Senate 

HeAvt/                                 to  Connreii  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1966                               $    9,300,000  ^    5,500,000  $    6,275,000  $  6,275,000 

ilg?                                    9  650  000  6,535,000  6,535.000  6,535,000 

1968                                    28,100,000  8,500,000  8,500,000  8,500,000 

1969 


13,100,000  8,500,000  10,000,000  9,250,000 

1970  27.150,000  15,500,000  22,150,000  17,000,000 

1971  166,200,000  16,000,0001/  163,900,000  88,900,000 

1972  86,602,000  86,602,000  86.602,000  86,602.000 

1973  487.500,000  B/     .  270,640,000  270,640,000 

1974  270.640,000  263.193,000  2M.193,000  263,193,000 

1975  26'.700,000  26,700,000  26.700.000  26,700,000 
Propoaed  Supplemental  75,000,000 

1976  101.700,000 


A/  Eatioiataa.  allowancea,  and  appropriation  figures  include  only  those  activities 
"     ptr  year  as  indicated  below: 

1966-1970  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act) 
1971-1972  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services  and  Temporary  Baergency  School 

Assistance  PrograK  (ESAF) 
1973  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services.  BSAP.  and  the  Emergency  School 

Aid  Act  (RSAA) 
1974-1976  -  Training  and  Advisory  Services  and  KSAA 

y    In  1971,  the  House  Allowance  provided  for  only  Training  and  Advisory  Services. 
In  1973,  this  request  was  not  considered  by  the  House. 


NOTE;    AaountJ  for  1966-1976  reflect  comparability  with  the  1976  estimate. 
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Juatlflcatlon 
Emergency  School  Aid 

,                          1975  Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised  1976  Decrease 


1.  Special  projects: 

(a)  Bilingual  education.. $    9,958,000    $  $ 

(b)  Educational  televlalon  7,468,000 

(c)  Special  programs  and 

projects..   12,447,000       74,250,000  74,250.000 

2.  State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs   37,341,000   

(b)  Special  programs  and 

projects   19,915,000 

(c)  General  grants  to 

local  educational 

agencies   146,875,000 

3.  Evaluation   2,489,000  750,000  750,000 

4.  Civil  Rlghta  Training 

and  AdvUory  Services...    26.700,000       26.700.000  26,700.000 

Total  $263,193,000    $101,700,000  $101,700,000 


General  Statement 


Federal  financial  assistance  ap«^^fically  directed  toward  the  "^oblems  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  desegregation  was  first  made  available  m  fiscal 
year  1965,  under  che  authority  of  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
During  1971  and  1972,  the  E=iergency  School  Assistance  Progr^is  (ESAP)  was  developed 
as  a  complement  to  Title  IV  to  assist  school  districts  Involved  m  a  wave  of 

desegrec«t<on.    In  June,  1972,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  (ESAA)  was  enacted,  replacing  ESAP,  authorizing  assistance  to 
school  districts  and  supporting  nonprofit  organizations,  and  Including  set-asldes 
in  sui^h  areas  as  Integrated  children's  educational  television,  blllngual/blcul- 
tural  education  and  evaluation. 


In  fiscal  year  1974,  some  1,078  ESAA  projects  and  2  evaluation  studies  were 
funded,  with  »n  average  ESAA  project  award  of  $219,000,000.  These  awards  served 
nearly  1,000,000  desegregated  minority  group  children  in  nearly  700  school 

nation's  largest  districts  (enrolling  over  100,000 
children).    Technical  assistance  and  training  awards  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  in  1974,  totaled  164,  with  an  average  award  of  $132,000.  These 
projects  served  approximately  4,095,000  students  and  trained  163,800  school 
personnel. 

.      ^Q-,?''??*^^''  increases  in  new  school  desegregation  have  lessened  significantly 
stnce  1971-73.  when  desegregation  needs  were  prevalent  in  a  lat^e  number  of 
States,  especially  in  the  South.    The  neeH  fnr  emergencv  assistance,  during  the 
transitional  period  of  chansir.g  from  a  dua    to  a  unitary  sciool  system,  ha?  h^^n 
met  in  a  number  of  states;  consequentlv.  the  magni-ude  of  need  is  not  as  great. 
Additionally,  experience  with  5SAA  has  shown  riar  a  more  concentrated  approach 
to  the  problems  is  needed. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (P.L.  92-380,  as  amended  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974)  provides  for  State  apportionment  of  87  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Act.    The  remainder       lUe  funHs .  under  the  Emergency  School 
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Aid  Act,    are  targeted  to  specified  dlicretlonary  activity  set-isldes.    In  1975 
and  1976,  In  order  to  allow  ESAA  fundi    to  be  concentrated  on  those  local 
educational  agencies  and  private  and  public  nonprofit  organisations  In  the 
greatest  need  of  desegregation  assistance,  the  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  ESAA 
budgets  request  funding  for  only  Sections  708(a)  (the  Assistant  Secretary's 
discretionary  funding  authority),  708(b)(1)  (the  portion  of  the  discretionary 
authority  authorizing  grants /con tracts  to  private  and  public  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions) ,  and  713  (authority  for  program  evaluation)  of  the  Act.    State  apportion- 
ment and  discretionary  activities  authorized  under  sections  of  the  Act  not  proposed 
for  funding  In  fiscal  years  197S  and  1976,  may  compete  on  a  national  basis  for 
discretionary  grant  awards  under  Sections  708(a)  and  (b)(1).    The  elimination 
of  both  a  State  apportionment  and  activity  set-asldes  funding  approach, In  favor 
of  a  discretionary  project  grant  approach  only,  should  provide  for  a  more  flexible 
and  responsive  program  of  Federal  desegregation  assistance — one  capable  of 
targeting    available  resource^  '-o  those  areas  requiring  the  greatest  concentration 
of  desegregstlon  assistance. 

Therefore,  In  both  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976,  $75,000,000  Is  requested  for 
funding  242  grant  awards  under  Sections  708(a),  708(b)(1),  and  713  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Program  objectives  for  Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV-Clvll  Rights 
Act  of  1964)  In  fiscal  yesr  19''6  will  stress  capacity  building  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  ^e  respond  to  education  probl*«n9  occasioned  by  (I)  desegregation, 
(2)    unequal  access  to  nHucatlon  of  those  national  origin  minority  children  who 
ire  not  fluent  In  the  English  Isnguags,  and  (3)  sax  discrimination.    To  meet 
these  objectives  In  1976,  a  total  of  $26,700,000  Is  requested.    Of  this  amount, 
$5,000,000  will  be  used  for  the  support  of  training  and  advisory  aervlces  for 
bilingual  education  at  approximately  9  bilingusl  general  assistance  csr.ters  and 
through  about  14  State  education  agency  grants.    Ten  trslnlng  Institutes  will  be 
funded  to  provide  training  servlcea  for  school  personnel  In  dealing  with  problems 
of  sex  discrimination.    A  tot si  of  221  grant  and  contract  awards  are  expected  to 
be  made,  of  which  about  88  are  expected  to  be    new  awards. 

The  entire  Emergency  School  Aid  appropriation,  therefore,  la  expected  to 
support  a  total  of  463  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  and  Training  and  Advisory  aervlces 
grant  and  contract  awsrds  In  1976  for  a  total  of  $101,700,000.    Together  chese 
programs  will  serve  approximately  13,085,000  students  and  train  about  427,400 
school  personnel. 


^'^'^ 'Supplemental  fact  sheet 
emergency  school  aid 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (P.L.  92-318)  and 
Training  and  Advisory  Services  (Title  IV-Clvil  Rights  Act  of  1964) 
Projections  for  Fiscal  Years  1975-1976 
(In  thousands) 

 FISCAL  YEAR  1975 


Activity 


1975 
Estlnate 


Total 
Awards 

(No.)  Aat. 


New 
Awards 
(No.)  Aat. 


Competing 
Continuing 
(No.)  Aat. 


Non- Competing 
Continuing  Average 
(No.)        Amt.  Award 


Special  Projects: 
(c)  Special  Pro- 

graas/ProJects  $  74,250 

Evaluation  (ESAA)  750 

Training  and  Advisory 
Servicea  (Title  IV- 

Civil  Rights  Act)  .  26.700 

Total  101,700 


(240)  $  74,250      (236)  $  73,250 
(2)  750 


(4)    $  1,000 


(2) 


(201)      26.700      (80)         9.479      (121)  17,221 

(443)    101,700      (316)     82,729      (125)      18,221  (2) 


$750 


750 


$309 
375 

133 


Activity 


1976 
Estimate 


Special  Projects: 

(c)  Special Project 8  $  74,250 

Evaluation  (ESAA)  750 

Training  and  kd  'lsvcy 
Servicea  (Title  IV- 

Civil  Rights  Act)  ^  2G.700 

Total  101,700 


Total 
Awards 
(No.)  Aat. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


New 
Awards 

(No.)  Amt. 


Conpetlng 
Continuing 
(No.)  Aat. 


Notr-^OMpatlng 

Continuing 
(No.)  Ant. 


(2^0)  $  74,250     (160)    $  47,524 
(2)  750 


(221)  26.700  (88) 
(463)    101,700  (248) 


(80)    $  26,726 


(2) 


$750 


9.479  (133)  17.221  — 
57,003      (213)       43,947    (2)  750 


Averaga 

Award 


$309 
375 

121 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
ggtlmate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Special  projects: 

(a)  Bilingual  education 

(a)  New  awards  

(b)  Non~competing 

continuing  awards.. 

(c)  Competing  continuing 

awards  


Pronraa  Purpose 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  special  educational  needs  o£  minority  group 
children  who,  because  they  are  from  an  environment  in  which  the  dominant  lansuaftt 
Is  other  than  English,  do  not  have  equal  educational  opportunity,  section  708(c) 
of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  authorizes  grants  to  assist  local  educational 
agencies  ana  supporting  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mention  of  bilingual  education  programs. 

Specifically,  these  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  eligible  local  educa- 
tional agencies  are  to : 

-  develop  and  implement  bilingual /bicultural  curricula  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  minority  group  children 
served  by  tliia  activity; 

-  provide  instruction  in  language/communication  skills  and  history/ 
culture  of  cultural  groups  represented;  and 

-  train  teachers  or  ancillary  education  personnel  involved  in 
bilingual /bicultural  activities. 

Funds  made  available  for  this  activity  are  not  to  b«  apportioned  among 
the  States  but  are  to  be  used  to  fund  quality  eligible  projects,  based  on 
national  competition ,  where  a  need  for  such  projects  exists.    Four  percent  of 
funds  avilable  under  ESAA  are  reserved  for  this  activity.    Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  programs  are  forward  funded.    For  example,  fiscal  year  197 A  funds  were 
obligated  for  expenditure  in  school  year  1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  *re  requested  for  this  section  of  the  Act. 
However,  projects  involving  bilingual/bicultural  education  are  eligible  to 
cczipete  for  funding  under  the  Special  projects:  Special  programs  and  projects 
activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  47  bilingual  projects  Ir  15  States  were  funded  at  an 
average  award  of  $230,000.    All  awards — 19  nev  anc  78   -ompeting  continuing — 
were  grant  awards  to  LEA's  in  support  of  bilingual/bicultural  education 
instruction.    These  projects,  dssignwd  to  enhance  mutual  inter-cultural  and 
inter-cthnic  understanding,  included  6  Native  American  projects,  4  French  pro- 
jects, and  37  Spanish  projects.    For  example,  the  San  Felipe-Del  Rio  Independent 
School  District  in  Texas  received  «  grant  which  enabled  it  to  comply  with  the 
bilingual  (English-Spanish)  component  in  a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan, 
and  in  Louisiana,  English-French  bilingual  programs  were  introduced  in  four 
parishes:    Evangeline,  Iberia,  Lafayette,  and  St.  Landry. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  no  funds  are  requested  under  this  section  of  the 
Act.    However,  projects  involving  bilingual/bicultural  education  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  assistance  under  the  special  projects:    Special  programs  and 
projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 


Total 


Narrative 
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1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

»  -  Estimate     RevUed     Estimate  Decrease 

Special  projects: 

(b)  Educational  television 

(a)  New  awards          

(b)  Mon-competlng 

continuing  awards        

(c)  Competing  continuing 

award  s         — . 


Total 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  supplement  and  amplify  the  purposes  of  desegregated  education 
on  a  national  basis,  section  711  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  authorizes 
granta  or  contracts  with  not  more  than  10  public  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions to  develop  and  produce  children's  television  programs  incorporating  in- 
tegrated children's  activities  of  cognitive  and  affective  educational  value. 

Specifically,  these  television  programs  are  to; 

-  increase  the  v,nderstanding/copperation  between  racial  and  ethnic 
groups; 

"  Improve  the  written/oral  expression  of  secondary  students; 

-  foster  understand InR/appreciation  of  art,  literature,  music 
of  varlot»«  cultures;  and 

"  meet  the  special  or  reRional  needs  of  s&Gcific  racial/ethnic 
groups. 

All  programs  must  be  made  reasonably  available  foc  free  transmission 
under  noncommercial  sponsorship  on  a  national  basis. 

Funds  Made  available  for  this  activity  are  not  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
States,  but  are  to  be  used  to  fund  quality  eligible  projects  based  on  national 
competition.    Three  percent  of  funds  available  under  ESAA  are  reserved  for 
this  activity.    Emergency  School  Aid  Act  programs  are  forward  funded.  For 
example,  fiscal  year  X974  funds' were  obligated  for  expenditure  in  school  year 
1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  fu  ids  are  requested  for  this  section  of  the  Act. 
However,  educational  television  projects  are  eligible  to  comoe^<»  fyt  funding 
in  1976  under  the  special  projects:  special  prc;:ra=s  and  projects  activity, 
authorized  by  Scictlon  708(a)  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  1975 

Eight  contract  awards  were  made  in  fiscal  year  1974.    These  were  divided 
into  two  categories: 
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-  programming  to  serve  nationwide  needs  (3  awards,  with  an  average 
award  of  $1,883,000);  and 

-  program  o^rles  to  meet  needs  unique  to  smaller  ""fnnrlty  groups 
or  to  special  locales  or  regions,  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  no 
more  than  $250,000  (5  awards,  wltK  an  average  award  of  $2A8,000). 

The  eight  contracts  will  result  In  the  production  of  U5  programs  of 
from  15  minutes  to  1  hour  In  length,  and  will  total  7A  hours  In  all.  The 
television  programs  were  produced  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils 
and  focused  on  such  areas  as  bilingual/bicultural  education,  mathematics, 
life-long  skills,  and  the  reduction  of  interracial  tensions  among  students. 
An  example  of  nationwide  programming  is  the  "Carrascolendas*'  Spanish-Anglo 
bilingual/bicultural  series  (funded  in  both  fiscal  year  1973  and  197A)  which 
began  broadcasting  in  the  Fall  of  197A .     Two  examples  of  minority  groups, 
for  wbich  special  resicMl  progranmilng  series  are  being  developed,  are  Puerto 
Rlcan  children  and  their  parents  in  the  Northeast,  and  Native  American 
children  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Estimated  total  student  viewers  of  all  programs  is  A, 800, 000.  This  does 
not  include  any  spillover  effect  for  nontargeted  viewers. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  section  of  the  Act. 
However,  educational  television  projects  are  eligible  to  compete  ^or  funding 
under  the  Special  projects:     Special  programs  and  projects  activity,  authorized 
by  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 


1975         1975  1976         Increase  or 

Estimate    Revised  Estiniate  Decrease 


Special  projects: 
(c)  Special  programs  and 
projects 

(a)  Isew  awards     $73,250,000  $73,250,000 

(b)  Non-competing 

continuing  awards....     

(c)  Competing  continuing 

awards   1,000,000  1,000,000 

Total     $7A,250,000  '57^,250,000 


Program  Purpose 


Narrative 


In  order  to  make  provision  in  the  Emergency  Schnni  Aid  Act  for  Special  educa- 
tional programs  which  promise  to  make  substantial  progress  towards  achieving  Lue 
purnoQPc,  cf  the  Act,  section  708(a)  sets  aside  5  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion to  be  used  by  th=  .'..olstant  Secretary  for  discretionary  grants  and/or  contract 
awards,     specifically,  this  section  provides  for  funding  of  activities  which  are 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Act,  but  for  which  specific  programs  do  not  exist. 
These  discretionary  grant  activities  may  include  nearly  all  of  the  educational 
functions  which  assist  in  providing  for  desegregated  education.     The  activity  also 
provides  for  funding  of  local  educational  agencies  in  U.S.  Jurisdictions  other 
than  States  or  the  Dii?trict  of  Columbia. 

Funds  made  available  tor  chis  activity  are  not  to  be  apportioned  among  thq 
States  but  are  to  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eligible  activities  where  a  need 
for  such  projects  exists.     Emergency  School  Aid  programs  are  forward  funded. 
For  example,  fiscal  year  197A  funds  were  obligated  for  expenditure  in  school 
year  1974-75. 
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iPlans  for  fiscal  year  1976 


To  make  it  possible  to  target  desegregation  assistance  on  those  school  dis- 
tricts and  supporting  nonprofit  organizations  with  the  greatest  desegregation 
needs,  funds  requested  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  In  fiscal  year  1976  would 
limit  Federal  desegregation  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  authorized  under  section  708Ca)  and  708Cb)(l) 
the  Assistant  Secretary's  discretionary  special  programs  and  projects  activity.  ' 
^K'°'Ji  nnn^nnA"°'°°°        requested  for  Section  708  of  the  Act,  of  which  not  more 
than  56,000,000  is  to  be  used  to  fund  nonprofit  organizations  (Section  708(b)(1)). 

In  previous  years,  the  State  apportionment  activities  (General  grants  to  LEA's, 
Pilot  projects,  and  Special  programs  and  projects  -  nonprofit  organizations)  have 
provided  the  major  basis  for  desegregation  support  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act,     However,  the  Act  was  developed  at  a  time  when  desegregation  needs  were  pre- 
valeuu  in  a  large  number  of  States,  particularly  in  the  South,     Ih^  need  for  dese- 
gregation aid,  during  the  transitional  period  of  movinP.  •  roir  a  dua    c."  a  unitarv 
school  system,  has  now  been  met  in  a  number  of  States.     Therefore,  the  budget  ' 
assumes  that  utilizing  an  approach  of  discretionary  proje^c^  grant  funding  rather 
than  a  combined  approach  of  both  activity  setasldes  and  s1:ate  apportionment  of 
funds  to  all  States  will  better  serve  the  objectives  of  providing  assistance  to 
those  school  districts  with  the  greatest  need  of  desegregation  assistance. 

Those  discretionary  activities  (Bilingual  eUM.otion,  Educ^itioaal  television) 
and  State  apportionment  activities  (Pilot  projects,  Special  program;;  and  " 
projects  -  nonprofit  organizations,  and  General  grants  to  LEA's),  authorized 
under  sections  of  the  Act  not  proposed  for  funding  m  fiscal  year  1976,  may 
compete  on  a  national  basis  for  a  discretionary  grant  award  in  fiscal  vPir  iq7ft 

iM'disTItT  '''^f    'T'^''  °'  '""^         ^-'--^  t^rU^oxlL^'el>. 

TP.,  ^^"^""^  ^"^""^  educational  agency  project  grants  (125  basic  grants  to 

LEA  s;  30  pilot  project  grants)  will  be  awarded,     (In  fiscal  year  197A  basic 
grants  to  LEA  s  were  awarded  under  the  State  appro tlonment  activity, 
Section  706(a),  and  pilot  projects  were  awarded  under  the  State  apportionment 
activity,  section  706(b).)    The  average  basic  grant  to  LEA's,  in  fiscal  year 
1976,  is  expected  to  be  $490,000,  and  the  average  pilot  project  award  is 
expected  to  be  $167,000,     Both  average  award  levels  will  parallel  the  funding 
level  for  similar  projects  in  fiscal  year  1975. 


Section  708(b)(1)  only.     The  average  grant  award"trnonprof it  organizations  is 
expected  to  be  $67,000,  the  same  funding  level  for  nohprofit  organizations  in  ' 
fiscal  year  1975.     Finally,  approximately  10  additional  grant  awards  will  be 
made  for  emergency  special  projects,  such  as  Boston,  and  other  quality  deseareea- 
tion  projects,  such  as  educational  television  awards,  bilingual  educatibn  awards, 
or  awards  to  U.S.  jurisdictions  other  than  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  10  awards  will  average  $300,000  each,  the  same  average  level  as  in  FY  1975 
Of  the  total  240  discretionary  special  programs  and  projects  awards,  approximate] v 
80  competing  continuing  projects  and  160  new  awards  will  be  funded. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  74  awards  were  made  for  promising  special  programs 
and  projects  which  would  not  otherwise  qualify  for  assistance  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act.     Of  the  awards,  47  were  for  school-based  special 
reading  projects    11  were  special  arts  project  grants  niade  to  10  State  Arts 
Commissions  and  1  SEA,  and  4  other  special  projects  were  designated  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.     In  addition,  12  emergency  special  project  awards  (5  for  short  term 
projects;  7  full  year  awards)  were  made  to  school  districts  which  adopted  eligible 
?Q7?^rcfA  ^^'"^  '°  "'^^^         application  deadline  for  fiscal  year 

1974  ESAA  assistance  under  Basic  Grants.     Over  $2,000,000  was  also  awarded  for 
supplementary  funding  of  projects  authorized  under  other  sections  of  the  Act, 
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The  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  award  has  made  it  possible  to 
develop  educational  materials  in  five  distinct  vernacular  languages.    The  Puerto 
Rico  project  is  transposing  pertinent  English  language  curricular  materials  to 
the  Spanish  language  and,  in  addition,  for  those  students  moving  from  the 
continental  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico,  provides  educations!  support  staff 
to  aid  these  studenrs  in  assimilating  or  re-assimilacinp  the  Spanish  language 
and  culture.    The  Guam  project  is  twofold:    developim-  a  curricular  prop.ram  in 
the  Chamono  language;  improving  English  reading-  skills  of  Guamanian  chi'.dren. 
The  Virgin  Islands  project  addresse?  the  Virgin  Islands'  ^'-nartmpr.t  of  Education's 
court  order  of  December  3,  1969,  requiring  enrollment  ot  ^^i.  alien  children  in 
public  schools. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  240  discretionary  special  projects:    special  programs 
and  projects  grants  are  to  be  funded  for  a  total  of  $74,250,000.    These  awards 
are  to  Include  125  basic  grants  to  LEA*8  (awarded  under  Section  706(a)  in 
1974),  75' private  and  public  nonprofit  organization  awards  (awarded  under 
Section  708(b)(1)  and  708(b)(2)  In  1974),  30  pilot  project  grants  to  LEA's 
(awarded  under  Section  706(b)  in  1974),  and  10  emergency  special  projects 
grants,  such  as  Boston,  and  other  desegregation  assistance  projects  (funded 
under  Section  708(b)  in  1974). 

The  number  and  average  size    of  these  fiscal  year  1975  awards  as  compared 
to  the  number  and  average  size  of  the  same  awards  in  fiscal  year  1974,  are: 


1975 

1974 

1975 

1974 

Basic  grants  to  LEA's 

125 

570 

$490,000 

$276,000 

Nonprofit  organization  awards 

75 

238 

67,000 

84,000 

Pilot  project  grants 

30 

141 

167,000 

192 . 000 

Special  projects:  special 
programs  and  projects 

10 

74 

300,000 

292,000 

Of  these  240  awards,  about  236  awards  are  expected  to  support  new  projects. 


1975                1975  Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised  1976  Decrease 


State  apportionment: 
(a)     Pilot  programs 

(a)  New  awards  

(b)  Non-competing  con- 
tinuing awards. . . . 

(c>     Competing  continu- 
ing awards  

Total 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  minority  group  isolation  through 
improvement  of  the  academic  achievement  of  minority  group  children,  section  706(b) 
of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  authorizes  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
support  unusually  promising  and.  Innovative  programs  in  basic  areas  of  re<iJlttg  and 
math.    The  target  population  of  these  programs  are  to  be  those  children  in  one  or 
more  mlnoritv  B:roun  isolated  schools  In  districts  'Thlch  (1)  enroll  at  least  15,000 
minority  group  children  or  (2)  have  a  minority  group  enrollment  which  is  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 
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These  programs  should        typified  by  creativity,  originality  and  repllcablllty. 
Activities  should  address: 

-  classroom  performance  through  remedial  services; 

-  provision  of  additional  professional  staff  or  teacher 
aides;  and 

-  development/use  of  new  curricula/ instructional  methods, 
practices,   and  techniques. 

This  section  also  provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  integrated  schools,  for  certain  pilot  project  grantees  only. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  apportioned  among  the  States  In 
accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
aged  5-17.    Depending  upon  the  number  of  worthy  applications,  a  State  may  get  more 
or  less  funds  than  was  orlgnlally  apportioned  to  it.    Up  to  157,  of  funds  avail- 
able for  ESAA  activities  is  reserved  for  this  activity.     Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  projects  are  forward  funded.     For  example,  fiscal  year  1974  funds  were  obli- 
gated for  expenditure  in  school  year  1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  this  State  apportionment  section 
of  the  Act.    However,  pilot  project  activities  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
funding  in  1976  on  a  discretionary  grant  basis  under  the  Special  projects: 
.  Speuiai  programs  and  projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

.Tn  fiscal  year  1974,  141  awards  were  made  for  Pilot  projects  in  28  States, 
with  an  average  award  of  $192,000.     The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
grantee  districts  i3  3,500,000;  the  number  of  minorities  is  2,200,000.    of  these 
awards,  84  were  for  competing  continuing  awards  and  57  for  new  awards.  Activi- 
ties authorized  under  these  pilot  programs  were  directed  toward  innovative 
methods  in  basic  areas  of  reading  and  math,  with  847,  of  the  funds  obligated 
supporting  special  remedial  services  (60%)  curriculum  development  (157.)  and 
guidance  and  counseling  services  (97,). 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportionment 
section  of  the  Act.     However,  pilot  project  activities  are  eligible  to  compete 
for  discretionary  grant  funding  under  the  Special  projects!    Special  programs 
and  projects  activity,    authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act.    In  fiscal 
year  1975,  it  is  expected  that  30  pilot  projects  will  be  funded  under  the  dis- 
cretionary Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects  activity  (section 
708(a)),  and  that  the  average  award  will  be  $167,000.    These  projects  will  pro- 
vide for  both  professional  and  non-professional  teaching  staff,  curriculum 
development,  and  remedial  services  in  the  areas  of  math  and  reading. 


^^^^                1975  Increase  or 
 Estimate         Revised         1976  Decrease 

State  apportionment: 
(a)    Special  programs 
and  projects 

(a)  New  Awards  

(b)  Non-competing  con 
»*  1  r- ' :  ir.g  aw  ar d  s . . . 

(c)  Competing  continu 
ing  awards  


Total 


*  223 
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Narrative 

Prograpi  Purpose 

In  order  to  encourage  community  initiatives  in  providing  assistance  to 
desegregating  school  systems,  section  708(b)  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
authorizes  grants  to  or  contracts  with  nonprofit  organizations  to  conduct  special 
programs  supportive  of  local  educational  agency  efforts  in  developing/implementing 
desegregation  plans,  encouraging  voluntary  desegregation,  and  aiding  school 
children  in  overcoming  educational  disadvantages  of  minority  group  isolation. 


Such  community  group  activities  have  served  as  a  rnnrH1n«t^"a  Upb  >,pf>,*-en 
individual  parents  and  school  authorities  and  often  led  to  the  genuine  involve- 
ment (and  consequently,  cooperaton  and  support)  of  the  public.  Authorized 
activities  for  these  nonprofit  organizations  include  (a)  community  informa- 
t-fon  programs,  (b)  home-focuP^H  programs,  ^c^  cultural  pnrlchinent  activi- 
ties, (d)  interracial  social  and  recreational  programs,   (e)  career  orientation 
activities,  (f)  dropout  prevention  programs,   (g'^  supplemental  remedial  services, 
and  (h)  at  the  request  of  the  local  education  agency,  assistance  in  developing 
specific  plans  for  reducing,  eliminating  or  preventing  minority  group  isolation. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
aged  5-17.    Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications,  a  State  may  get 
more  or  less  funds  than  was  originally  apportioned  to  it.    Eight  percent  of  funds 
available  under  ESAA  »re  reserved  for  this  activity.    Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
programs  are  forward  funded.     For  example,  fiscal  year  1974  funds  were  obligated 
for  expenditure  in  school  year  1974-75. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportionment  section 
of  the  Act,    However,  private  and  public  nonprofit  organizations,  authorized  by 
Section  708(b)  (1)  of  the  Act  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funding  in  1976  on 
a  discretionary  project  grant  basis,  under  the  Special  projects:     Special  pro- 
grams and  projects  activity,  authorized  by   section  708CbUl')  of  the  Act, 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

la.  fiscal  year  1974,  238  nonprofit  community  groups  in  43  States  were 
funded  with  an  average  award  of  $84,000,     inese  projects  included  92  new  grant 
awards  and  146  competing  continuing  awards.    Of  the  funds  obligated,  677.  sup- 
ported supplemental  remedial  services  (347.)  dropout  prevention  programs  (187.), 
andf  coimiunity  information  services  (157.), 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  no  fund*  are  requested  for  this  state  apportionment 
section  of  the  Act,    However,  both  public  and  private  nonprofit  organations, 
authorized  by  section  708(b)(1),  are  eligible  to  compete  for  discretionary 
grant  funding  under  section  708(b)(1)  of  the  discretionary  Special  projects: 
Special  programs  and  projects  activity.    It  is  estimated  that,  in  fiscal  year 
1975,  about  75  nonprofit  organizations  will  be  funded  under  the  discretionary 
Special  projects:     Special  programs  and  project*  activity  (section  708(b)(1)), 
and  that  the  average  award  level  will  be  $67,000,    This  average  award  will  be 
about  $17,000  lower  than  the  average  fiscal  year  1974  award. 
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State  apportionment: 
(c)  General  grants  to 

local  educational 

agencies 


1975           ^975  Increase  or 

Estimate         Revised         1976  Decrease 


(a)  New  Awards  

(b)  Non-competing  con- 
tlnutin  awards.... 

(c)  Competing  continu- 
ing awards. ....... 

Total 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  (1)  meet  educational  needs  Incident  to  elementary  and/or  secon- 
dary school  desegregation;     (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  minority  group 
isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  (3)  overcome  educational  disad- 
vantages of  minority  group  isolation,  section  706(a)  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  authorizes  grants  to  provide  financial  aaaiotancc  to  eligible  local  educational 
agencies.    Eligible  local  educational  agencies  are  those  which  have  implemented 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan  to  eliminate, 
reduce,  or  prevent  the  isolation  of  minority  group  students  in  their  schools. 

Activities  supported  by  basic  grants  iiiolude  nearly  all  the  educational 
functions  which  might  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  transition  from  schooling 
in  minority  group  isolation  to  desegregated  education,  and  must  directly  address 
needs  related  to  the  implementation  of  a  plan. 

Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
aged  5-17.  Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications,  a  state  may  get 
more  or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  it.  Up  to  6^7.  of  funds 
available  for  ESAA  activities  is  reserved  for  this  activity.  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  programs  are  forward  funded.  For  example,  fiscal  year  1974  funds  were 
obligated  for  expenditure  in  school  year  1974-75. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportionment  section 
ot  the  Act.     However,  projects  involving  activities  which  are  authorized  by  this 
section  will  be  eligible  to  apply  for  funding  in  1976  on  a  discretionary  grant 
basis,  under  the  Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects  activity 
authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974   a-tJ  1375 

The  act  stipulates  that  the  following  activities  are  eligible  for  support- 
(1)    remedial  services;  (2)    supplemental  staff;   (3)     teacher  aides;  (4)  teacher 
training;  (5)    guidance  and  counseling;  (6)  curriculum  development;  (7)  career 
education;  (8)    interracial  activities;  (9)    community  activities;  (10)  support 
services;  (11)  planning;  and  (12)  minor  remodeling. 

Consistent  with  the  range  of  eligible  activities  outlined  above,  local 
b^a?c  insrLn?r        .  encouraged  to  focus  their  grant  resou;ces  on 

basic  Instruction  and  support  services,    m  1974,  the  program' s' emphasis  was 
School  instruction  and  toward  improving  relations  ^ong  the 

school  administrators,   faculty,  and  students,     a  total  of  570  school  district,  in 
^    ^'"'r.^?r'^"'  ^^'""^^  y"'^  ^^^"^  ^""^^         basic  projects,  with  an  averaee 

ZllL  ,  f '"'m^-.  ^"'^^"^^^  P"J-^  awardrand  Jo? 

awards  for  continuing  projects.    Over  $155,000,000  were  obligated  for  these  pro- 
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Jects,  of  vhich  857.  of  the  funds  supported  special  remedial  services  (627.). 
administrative  and  auxiliary  services  (97.),  and  staff  training  and  curriculum 
development  (77.  each). 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  state  apportionment 
section  of  the  Act,    However,  actlvltlea  authorized  under  General  grants  Co 
USA's  (section  706  (a))  are  eligible  to  compete  for  discretionary  grant 
funding  under  the  Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects  activity, 
authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act,    In  fiscal  year  1975,  it  is  expected 
that  125  basic  grants  to  USA's  will  be  funded  under  the  discretionary  Special 
projects:     Special  programs  and  projects  activity  (Section  708(a)),  and  that  the 
average  award  will  be  $490,000,    This  funding  level  is  $214,000  higher  than  the 
average  1974  award. 


1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 
 Estimate      Ravised      Estimate  Decrease 

Evaluation  (ESAA) 

(a)  Nev  awards  

(b)  Non-competing 

continuing  awards,, 

(c)  Competing  continuing 

awards  


Total     750,000  750,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  evaluatp  specific  programs  and  projects  assisted  with  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Emer;;ency  School  Aid  Act,  section  713  authorizes  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  maV.e  grants  to,  and  contracts  with  State  education 

The  Assistant:  Secr'itary  is  authorized  to  reserve  not  in  excess  of  I  percent 
'    of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Act  for  this  purpose.    The  scope  of  work  for 
evaluation  awards  normally  exceeds  a  twelve  month  period. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976^ 

In  order  to  determine  the  national  impact  of  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
programs  in  terms  of  the  Act's  objectives,  a  total  of  $750,000  is  requested  in 
fiscal  year  1976  to  support  the  final  analysis  of  two  evaluations  of  Basic  and 
Pilot  programs.    These  funds  will  also  provide  for  any  small  scale  additional 
data  eathering,  which  may  become  necessary  during  fiscal  yenr  1076,  in  orH«r  to 
further  document  the  findings  of  the  evaluations* 

The  studies  cover  the  three  school  years  of  1973-74,  1974-75,  and  1975-76, 
and  seek  to  identify/describe  the  needs  of  students  in  or  from  minority  isolated 
schools;  to  document/disaemlnate  information  on  successful  programs;  to  Hpt«?r- 
mine  the  effectiveness  of  three  forms  of  educational  intervention— desegregation, 
compensatory  education  and  their  combination — as  compared  to  no  special  educa- 
tional intervention  in  minority  isolated  schools;  and  to  determine  the  cost/ 
effectiveness  of  programs  and  the  minimum  supplemental  ESAA  expenditures  necessary 
to  ensure  some  pleasure  of  program  success, 

Accompliahmunts  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

fwo  contract  awards  were  continued  for  the  second  year, -  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
for  the  evaluation  of  Emergency  qchool  Aid  Act  Bas-fc  and  Pilot -projects ,  These 
evaluations  include  both  annual  and  cumulative  (3  year)  analyses.    In  fiscal  year 
19 7A.  achievement »  school  climate  and  discrimination,  and  reduction  in  minority 
group  isolation  data  were  collected  on  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  ap- 


$750,000  $750,000 
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"Tlr^f^^  ^""''^'^  "hooi  districts.    These  districts  ^nc-ude  75  "^r'c 

and  42  pilot  elementary  schools  and  54  B^ic  secondary  scTcois       n  lo,/' 

the  previous  and  each  successive  ye.r  o£  the  studies,  the  evaluation  san^nle  in- 

ESMlooTi:a1::s"'Ls";ict  Tl^""'  «^  J^cal 

E-oAA  coo.amators,  district  business  managers  and  superintendents. 

E»er«^„"cjs^choonL^L"'e:.rui:L:f  ir,LT°       r  ----  -° 

fiscal  year  1973  (school  year  1973-74?  ^    1^^°^  projects,  be^un  in 

throu^h^chool  yeirr4-r"5  "Id  Z'.ly.T":"  IZtl  T^H^" 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Eraergency  School  Aid 

Grant  Award  and  Beneficiary  Sunxnary 
Fiscal  Year  1974  md  Eatimated  Fiscal  Years  1975-1976 

Activity;    Emergency  School  Aid  Act  programs  and  evaluation  -  p.l.  92-318 


Estimated  Number  of  Avar da : 


1975  1976 
1974         Estimate  Estimate 


1.  Special  projects: 

(a)  Bilingual  education  47 

(b)  Educational  television  8  I'l 

(c)  Special  programs  and  projects  74  240^^  240^^ 

2.  State  apportionment: 

(a)  Pilot  programs 

(b)  Special  programs  and  projects 
(Nonprofit  organizations)  238 

(c)  General  grants  to  local 

educational  agencies  57O 

3.  Evaluation  o  o  ^ 


242 


Total,  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  awards        1080  242 

A/    It  is  expected  that  the  240  Special  programs  and  projects  .wards,  in  both 
awards. ^'^^'^  '"^^  "^^^        composed  of  the  following  types  of 


125  basic  desegregation  LEA  grants; 
-    30  pilot  project  LEA  granta; 


.  r  

7!)  supporting  nonprofit  organization  grants;  and 
to  emergency  special  projects,  such  as  Boston,  «nd  other 
quality  deaegregation  grants. 


Beneficiaries:  ^^7^ 


1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate 


Number  of  Children  BenefittedA/  8,330,237      2,400,000  2,400,000 

Number  of  Desegregating  Local  Educational 

Agencies  Assisted  6^3 

Number  of  Nonprofit  Organizationa 

Assisted  232  75  75 

IrlllJlln^^T^  television  grant  awards  are  for  national  televiaion 
prograr/Kiing  -  benefitting  children  nationwide. 
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1975               1975  1976  Incre»ae  or 

Estlnate  Revl»ed  Estimate  Decrease 


Training  and  advisory 
services  (Civil  Rights  Act-Title  IV) 

(a)  New  awards  $  9,479,000  $  9,479,000  $  9,A79,000 

(b)  Competing 

continuing  awards..  17,221.000  17.221.000  17,221,000 

Total  $26,700,000  $26,700,000  $26,700,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  provide  teciinic»l  assistance  In  the  preparation,  adoption,  anu 
iLiplementation  ot'  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  public  schools,  and  services  and 
training  for  people  to  deal  ettectiveiy  witti  special  educational  problems  oc- 
casioned by  desegregation,  this  program,  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  10G4  makes  grant  and/or  contract  awards  to  general  (deaegregation)  assis- 
tance centers,  to  State  educational  agencies,  to  universities  for  training  insti- 
tutes, and  to  local  educational  agencies. 

This  program  does  not  fund  direct  educational  services  for  children,  but  pro- 
vides four  types  of  financial  support,  rendered  only  upon  specific  request  bv  LEA  s: 

-  contracts  with  publlc/prlvste  organizstions  -  General  Assistance 
Center sCGAC's)  -  to  provide  technical  aaaiatance  and  training 
services  to  LEA's  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and  implementation 
of  desegregation  plans; 

-  contracts  with  State  Education  Agencica  (SEA*s)  for  provision  of 
technical  assistance  to  desegregating  LEA*a  within  their  State; 

-  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  -  Training  Institutes  - 
to  provide  desegregation  training  services  for  school  personn«l :  and 

-  direct  grants  to  Loctfl  Educational  Agencies  (LEA*s)  demonstrating 
exceptional  need  for  desegregation  assistance,  for  one  year,  full 
time  advisory  specialist  service. 

Grant  and /or  contract  awards  are  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Comaiasioner , 
based  on  applicants'  ranking  as  determined  by  criteria  specified  in  program 
regulations.     Regulations  specify  the  following  division  by  individual  activity 
of  the  total  appropriation  made  available  for  funding  Civil  Rights  advisory 
services: 

GAC  contracts  50% 
SEA  contracts  25X- 
Training  Institute  grants  15Z 
LEA  grants  10^ 

Civil  Rights  training  and  advisory  grants  are  forward  funded.     For  example, 
fiscal  year  1975  funds  are  obligated  for  expenditure  in  school  year  1975-76. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
respond  to  education    problems  occasioned  by:  (1)  deaegregation;  (2)  unequal 
access  to  educational  opportunities  of  national  origin  minority  chil4ren  whe 
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arc  not  fluent  In  the  English  language;  and  (3)  sex  discrimination,  a  fotai 
of  $26,700,000  Is  requested. 


In  response  to  the  need  for  training  and  advisory  services  related  to 
these  areas,  the  following  grant  awards  are  expected  to  be  made: 

-  36  General  Assistance  Center  awards  (27  desegregation 
CAC's;  9  bilingual  education  GAC's); 

-  54  State  education  agency  awards  (40  desegregation,  14 
bilingual  education) ; 

-  58  Institute  grants  (48  desegregation,  10  sex  discrimination) j 
and 

-  73  direct  Local  educational  agency  grants  (this  represents 
an  Increase  of  20  LEA  grants  over  1975) . 

These  Title  IV  awards  will  total  221,  with  the  average  award  expected  to  bo 
?121,000.    This  Is  20  more  awards  than  are  to  be  funded  In  fiscal  year  1975 
but  the  1976  average  award  will  be  about  $12,000  less  than  the  average  award 
In  1975.     In  1976,  approximately  427,400  school  personnel  will  be  trained,  and 
10,685,000  children  will  benefit  from  these  activities.    This  is  the  same  number 
of  beneficiaries  as  in  1975, 

Accomplishiuents  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Title  IV  training  and  advisory  services  total  obligations  of  $21,700,000 
in  1974  provided  support  for  164  awards,  distributed  by  activity  as  follows: 


Total 

No.  of 

Average 

ObllRation 

Awards 

Award 

GAC*s 

$9,987,281 

26 

$384,000 

sea's 

5,029,628 

40 

126,000 

Institutes 

4,518,928 

46 

98,000 

lea's 

2,164,163 

52 

42,000 

The  awards  were  intended,  primarily,  to  address  the  problems  of  desegregation, 
and,  secondarily,  to  address  needs  of  bilingual  education  technical  assistance. 
Approximately  163,000  school  personnel  were  trained  under  the  GAG  and  Institute 
awards,  and  over  4,000,000  students  will  directly  benefit  from  this  training. 

In  fiscal  year  1975.  the  educational  problems  experienced  by  national 
origin  minority  children  who  are  not  fluent  in  English    were  made  widely  known 
through  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  Supreme  Court  decision.     In  order  to  help  LEA's 
address  the  needs  of  these  children,  the  degree  to  which  Title  IV  supports 
bilingual  education  training  and  technical  assistance  services  was  greatly 
intensified.     Specifically,  a  supplemental  bilinpual  education  appropriation 
of  $5,000,000  was  used  to  support  9  bilingual  GAC's  and  14  bilingual  technical 
assistance  SEA  grants. 

Secondly,  for  the  first  time.  Title  IV  funds  were  used  to  support  10 
Institutes  to  train  school  personnel  on  how  to  deal  with  problems  of  sex 
discrimination.    This  type  of  activity  is  specifically  authorized  by  Title  IX 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Therefore,  in  1975.  a  total  of  201  Title  IV  awards  were  made  (36  GAC  awards. 
54  SEA  awards.  58  Institute  awards.  53  LEA  a^>ards) .  directed  to  the  problems  of 
desegregation,  bilingual  education  needs,  and  sex  discrimination.     This  is  37 
more  awards  than  were  made  in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  average  award  in  fiscal 
year  1975  is  expected  to  be  $133,000.  the  same  as  the  overall  average  Title  IV 
award  in  1974.    Approximately , 427 .400  school  personnel  will  be  trained,  and 
10.685.000  children  will  benefit  from  these  activities  In  fiscal  year  1975. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Emergency  School  Aid 

Grant  Award  and  Baneflciary  Sunnnary 
Fiscal  Year  1974  and  Estimated  Flacal  Years  1975-1976 

Activity:    Training  and  Advisory  Services  -  (Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act) 


Estimated  Number  of  Awards: 

(a)  General  Assistance  Centers  " 

Desegregation  GAC's 
nillnpual  GAC^s 

(b)  State  Education  Agencies  - 

Desegregation  Assistance 
Bilingual  Assistance 

(c)  Training  Institutions  - 

Desegregation  Institutes 

Sex  Discrimination  Institutes 

(d)  Local  Education  Agencies   

Total,  Training  and  Advlaory  Awards 
Beneficiaries : 


lea's  Served^/ 
(a) 


Desegregation  GAC's 
Bilingual  CAC's 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


sea's 
sea's 


Desegregation  Assistance 
Bilingual  Assistance 


Desegregation  Institutes 

Sex  Discrimination  Institutes 


Local  Education  Agencies 
B/ 

School  Personnel  Trained^' 
Students  Served£^ 


1974 


26 


40 


46 


52 


164 

1,500 
1,460 
4f 


52 

163,800 
4,095,000 


1975 
Estimate 


27  • 
9 


40 
14 


48 
10 


53 


201 


1,600 
2,500 

2,000 

700 

480 
100 

53 

427,400 
10,685,000 


1976 
Estimate 


27 
9 


40 
14 


48 
10 

73 


221 


1,600 
2,500 

2,000 

700 

480 
100 

73 

427,400 
10,685,000 


A/  Estimates  for  LEA's  served  can  be  detenained  accurately  by  Individual  Title  IV 
activities  only— i.e.,  LEA's  served  by  GAC's,  by  Institutes,  by  SEA's,  by 
direct  LEA  grant.    Many  LEA* 8  receive  services  from  more  than  one  activity; 
therefore,  any  total  estimate  would  be  Inflated. 

An  estimated  100  school  personnel  are  trained  at  each  LEA  receiving  GAC  train- 
ing services;  an  estimated  30  personnel  are  trained  at  each  LEA  participating 
In  an  Institute  training  program. 

£/  Student  beneficiaries  are  calculated  only  for  those  students  expected  to 

receive  Instruction  from  school  personnel  trained  In  CRA — Title  IV  activities. 
Assumption:    25  student  beneficiaries  per  trainee. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accompllahmente 
Activity:    Special  projects:     (a)  Bilingual  education  (Sec.  708(c),  ESAA) 


 1976 

1975  1975   


Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$27,540,000  i/ 

1/  Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  .uthorlzatlon  for  1974-1976,  after 
prior  years'  appropriations  have  been  substracted  out. 

Pur£2se:     To  assist  local  educational  agencies  and  supporting  organizations  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  minority  group  children  who,  because  thL  are  from  an%n 

eouaTt^    "  f  1-8-ge  is  othe^  than  EngU:^,%':  not  h^ve 

equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Explanation:  The  amounts  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  to  be  used  to  make 
62T  nonprofit  agencies  and  eligible  local  educational  agenclefto 

develop  and  Implement  curricula  designed  to  meet  the  special  Pdnr^^o^I?      ^  c 

ted  for  ESAA  may  be  used  to  fund  activities  under  this  section  of  the  Act  This 

-  -  -  ----  - 

Objectives  for_flscal  years  1975  and  1976 1  ,  No  fiscal  year  1975  or  1976  funds  are 
requested  under  this  section  of  the  Act.     However,  projects  InvolvinR  bilinpual 
education  may  compete  for  assistance  under  the  .pecLl  projects^  SpLlaJ  p^o  ^ 
grams  and  projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 

Activity:    Special  Projects:     (b)  Educational  television  (Sec.  711,  ESAA) 


1975  1975 


1976 


Budget 


Eatlmate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

  $20,655,000  1/ 

1/  Repreaents  bailee  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976  aft 
prior  years'  appropriations  have  been  substracted  out.  * 


ZurE£se.    To  fund  not  more  than  10  public  or  nonprofit  private  organizations  to 

produce  children's  television  programs  incorporating  integrated 
children  s  activities  of  cognitive  and  affective  educational  value. 

Explanation;    The  amounts  appropriated  for  this  activitv  are  to  be  used  to  make 
grants  to  or  contracts  „ith  not  more  than  10  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
with  expertise  in  the  development  of  television  programming  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  activity.    Programs  developed  shall  bt  made  reasonably  available 
tor  free  transmission  under  noncommercial  sponsorship  on  a  national  basis. 
Educational  television  funds  are  not  to  be  apportioned  to  the  States,  but  are  to 
be  used  to  fund  quality  eligible  projecta  based  on  national  competition.  Three 
percent  of  the  funds  available  under  the  Act  are  reserved  for  this  activity. 

Oblectives  for  1975  pnH  1976:    No  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  funds  are  requested 
imder  this  section  of  the  Act.    However,  projects  involving  education  television 
may  compete  for  assistance  under  the  Special  projecta.    Special  programs  and' 
projects  activity,  authorized  by  section  708(a)  of  the  Act.' 
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Activity:    Special  projects:     (c)  Special  programs  and  projects 

(Sec.  708(a).  ESAA) 


1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$74,250,000       $34,425,000  $74,250,000^^ 

1/    Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976,  after 
prior  years'  appropriations  have  been  substracted  out. 

2/    1976  Budget  estimate  Is  larger  than  the  1976  activity  authorization,  since 
the  authorization  represents  the  funds  authorized  for  this  activity  only, 
based  on  a  5%  limitation,  while  the  budget  estimate  proposes  that  all  1976 
ESAA  funds  be  appropriated  to  this  activity  and  evaluation  only. 

Purpose;    To  assist  load  educational  agencies  and  supporting  public  organizations 
In  conducting  activities  which  (1)  are  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act,  but  for  which  specific  programs  do  not  exist,  and  (2)  promise 
to  make  substantial  progress  towards  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Explanation;    The  Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  any  public 
agency  for  a  program  which  he  determines  will  make  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Act.    These  amounts  are  not  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  States  but  aie  Lo  be  utilized  to  fund  quality  eligible  activities  where- 
ever  they  may  occur.     Up  to  5%  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  ESAA  may  be  used  to 
fund  activities  under  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Objectives  for  1975  and  1976;     In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  target  desegre-  . 
gation  assistance  on  those  school  districts  and  supporting  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions with  the  greatest  desegregation  needs,  funds  requested  for  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  in  fiscal  years  1975  and  X976  would  limit  Federal  desegregacion 
assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations,  authorized  under  section  708(a)  and  708(b)(1),  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  discretionary  special  programs  and  projects  activity.    A  total  of 
$74,250,000  is  requested  for  section  708  of  the  Act,  of  which  not  more  than 
$6,000,000  is  to  be  used  to  fund  nonprofit  organizations  (section  708(b)(1)). 

Activities  authorized  by  sections  of  the  Act  for  which  no  funds  are  requested  in 
1975  or  1976,  may  compete  on  a  national  basis  for  a  discretionary  grant  award 
in  each  fiscal  year  under  the  Special  projects:    Special  programs  and  projects 
activity,  section  708(a)  or  708(b)(1)  of  the  Act. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  155  discretionary  basic  and  pilot  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  (awarded  under  the  state  apportionment  sections  70(,(a^ 
and  706(b)  in  fiscal  year  1974)  will  be  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976.  I^: 
is  also  estimated  that  approximately  75  private  and  public  nonprofit  organization 
grants  (awarded  under  the  state  apportionment  section  708(b)(1)  and  (b)(2)  in  1974) 
will  be  awarded  on  a  discretionary  basis  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  under 
section  708(b)(1)  only.    Ten  additional  grant  awards  will  be  made  for  emergency 
special  projects,  such  as  Boston,  and  other  quality  desegregation  projects  in 
each  fiscal  year. 
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Activity:    State  apportlonnent :    (a)  Pilot  Programs 

(Sec.  706(b),  ESAA) 

 1976   • 

1975         1975  ~  Budget 

Batlmate    Revised     Authorization  F«tl"»aie 

    $103,276,0001/ 


Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976,  after 
prior  years*  appropriations  have  been  subtracted  out. 


Purpose;    To  support  promising  programs  to  overcome  the  adverse  effects  of 
minority  group  isolation  by  improving  the  academic  achievement  of  children  in 
T""  ^""""P  isolated  school,  in  districts  which  (1)  enroll  at 

tt'^r^  ]  '  J.  ^''^"P  Children  or  (2)  have  a  minority  group  enrollment 

which  Is  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  .warded  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  above 
purposes.    The  amounts  appropriated  are  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  the  distribution  among  those  States  of  minority  group  children 
aged  5-17.    Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications,  a  State  may  get 
more  or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  it.    Up  to  15  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  ESAA  may  be  used  for  fundinp.  activitiea  under 
this  section  of  the  Act.  , 

"jI^^^^^'j"  ^^^5°  ^^l^  and  1976;  No  fiscal  year  1975  or  1976  funds  are 

requested  under  this  section  of  the  Act.-  However,  pilot  project  activities 
may  compete  for  assistance  under  the  Special  Programs  and  Projects  activity, 
authorized  by  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act.    It  is  expected  that  30  pilot  projects 
will  be  funded  m  each  fiscal  year,  1975  and  1976,  under  the  Special  projects: 
Special  programs  and  projects  activity.  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 

Activity:     State  apportionment:     (b)  Special  programs  and  projects 
(Sec.  708(b),  ESAA) 


 1976 

1975         1975  '  Budget 

Estimate    Revised    Authorization  Estimate 

$55^081,0001/ 


1/ 

Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976.  after 
prior  years*  appropriations  have  been  subtracted  out. 

Purpose:    To  assist  nonprofit  organizations  in  conducting  special  programs  which 
support  local  educational  agency  efforts  to  develop  or  implement  a  plan  to  meet 
special  problems  incident  to  desegregation,  to  encourage  vnluntary  integration, 
or  to  aid  school  children  in  overcoming  the  educational  disadvantages  of  minority 
group  isolation.  ^ 

Explanation'.    To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  seccicr.,  assistance  is  made  by 
grant  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  other  than  local  education  agencies. 
The  amounts  appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  activity  are  to  be  apportioned 
among  States  based  on  che  number  of  minority  group  children  aged  5-17  in  the 

IIT.:.  ?nnH"^^h^  r'"?^  °^  q"^Uty  applicatons.  a  State  may  eet  morP. 

or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  It.     Up  to   8   percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  ESAA  may  be  used  for  funding  activities  under  this  section 
of  the  Act. 
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Objectives  for  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976:  Nc  fiscal  year  1975  or  1976  funds  are 
requested  for  this  State  apportionment  activity.    However,  private  and  public 
nonprofit  organizations  authorized  by  Section  708(b)(1)  of  the  Act  will  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  funding  on  a  discretionary  project  grant  basis,  under 
Section  708(b)(1)  of  the  Act.     It  is  expected  that  75  nonprofit  organizations 
will  be  funded  in  each  fiscal  year,  1975  and  1976,  under  the  Special  proiects: 
Special  programs  and  projects  activity.  Section  708(b)(1)  of  the  Act. 


Activity:    State  apportionment:     (c)  General  Grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  (Sec.  706(a),  ESAA) 

 1976  

1975         1975  Budget 
Eatimate    Revised      Authorization  Eatlmate 

$440, 6A5, 0001/ 

y  Repreaenta  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorized  for  1974-1976,  after  prior 
years'  approorlatlons  have  been  subtracted  out. 

Purpoae:    To  provide  financial  assistance  to  allglble  local  educational  agencies 
to:     (1)  aeet  educational  needs  incident  to  elementary  and/or  secondary  school 
desegregation,  (2)  encourage  voluntary  elimination  of  minority  group  Isolation 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  (3)  overcome  educational  disadvantages 
of  minority  group  isolation. 

Eligible  local  educational  agencies  are  those  which  have  Implemented  or  will, 
if  aaalstance  is  made  available,  adopt  and  Implement  a  plan  to  eliminate, 
reduce,  or  prevent  the  Isolation  of  minority  group  students  in  their  schools. 

Explanation:  Grants  may  be  awarded  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  above 
purposes.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  activity  are  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
Statea  in  accordance  with  the  distribution  among  thoae  States  of  minority  group 
children  aged  5-17.  Depending  upon  the  number  of  quality  applications,  a  State 
may  get  more  or  less  funds  than  are  originally  apportioned  to  it.  Up  to  6A 
percent  of  the  funda  appropriated  for  ESAA  may  be  used  for  funding  activities 
under  this  section  of  the  Act. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  years  tq7S  a^d  1976:    No  fiscal  vear  1975  or  197fi  funHw  are 
requested  under  this  section  of  the  Act.    However,  projecta  involving  activiticJ] 
which  are  authorized  by  thia  section  may  compete  for  assistance  under  the 
Special  programa  and  project  activity,  authorized  by  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 
It  la  expected  that  125  basic  grants  to  L£A*s  wll'i  be  funded  in  each  fiscal 
year,  1975  and  1976,  under  the  Special  projecta:    Special  programs  and  projects 
activity.  Section  708(a)  of  the  Act. 


Activity:    Evaluation  (ESAA) 
(Sec.  713,  ESAA) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

EstljMite  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

  $750,000  $6,885,000  ^  $750,000 

1/  Represents  balance  of  total  $1  billion  authorization  for  1974-1976,  after 
prior  yeara '  appropriations  have  been  substracted  out. 

furpose;    To  make  granta  to,  and  contracts  with.,  State  education  agencies,  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  and  private  organizations  to  evaluate  apeclflc 
programs  and  projects  asslated  with  funda  appropriated  under  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 
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Explanation!  The  Attltttnt  SecreUry  Is  authorlitd  to  r«Mrve  not  In  excess  of 
1  Percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  Act  for  this  purpose.  The  scope  of 
work  for  evalustlon  awards  noxmally  exceeds  s  twelve  aonth  period. 

^  1!!?-'  ^  B-riency  School  Aid  Act  .v.lu.tlon.  of 

B«»lc  «nd  Fllot  project.,  b.tun  In  fi.c.l  ynz  1973  (Khool  VMr  1J73-74)  vlll  be 

'^.^'iTAi  L't"r^b;.ctJv:i!"        -""-^  p"-'" 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  order  to  support  the  final  analysis  of  tvo  evaluation 
studies  of  Basic  snd  Pilot  prograwi,  a  total  of  $750,000  Is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976,    These  studies  Include  75  Bsslc  and  42  Pilot  eleMntary  .chools,  and 
54  Basic  secondsry  .chools  locsted  In  85  funded  districts.    The  evsluatlon  ..mple 
Includes  approximately  27.000  students.  4,000  teachers.  172  principals  and  85 
local  ESAA  coordinators,  district  business  managers  end  superintendents. 

Activity:    Civil  Rights  advisory  services  (civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


1976 

1975         1975  Bud^ 


tevlsed     Authorlgation  K»^^m»^^ 
  Indefinite  $26,700,000 

7=?=\  I?  technical  assistance  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  end 

leplciientatlon  of  the  plans  for  the  desegregstlon  of  public  achools,  snd  to 
provide  aervices  and  trslnlng  for  people  to  deal  effectively  with  speclsl 
educational  problems  occssloned  by  desegregation. 

Explanation;    To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  activity,  project  swards  are 
7n  lJ^  *»"^«  ^°  general,  (desegregation)  assistance  centers, 

?     ?  educational  agencies,  to  universities  for  training  Institutes,  and 
to  local  educational  agencies  for  technical  „,i,tance  and  training. 

Acco«plleh^nts  in  1975:    About  201  projects  (Including   121  continuations) 
are -projected  to  be  funded  at  an  aversge  award  of  $133,000.    Thaae  projects 
wUl  Include  23  awards  for  bilingual  education  technical  assistance  and 
training  services,  and  10  for  trslnlng  of  .chool  personnel  In  desllng  with 
problem  of  •«  dl.crlMn-tlcn.    An  estl«ted  427,000  .chool  personnel  will 
be  trained  and  10,685,000  atudents  will  benefit  fro.  the.e  actlvltle.. 

.qbjectlve.  for  1976:    In  order  to  continue  to  tr.ln  personnel  and  provide 
tV^    11a  °"  problems  occasioned  by  desegregstlon,  blllngusl  educa- 

Ta  tVl  $26,700,000  1,  requested  In  fi.c.l  yeir  1976.  An 

ThfJ^fn  ■  including  about  133  contlnu.tlon.  -  wiJl  be  funded 

This  represents  sn  Increase  of  20  project,  over  fiscsl  yesr  1975  • 
claries  sre  expected  to  be  the  sane  ml  In  I97s!  I77  rsnn     I    ?  Benefi- 
trained,  10,685,000  children  se^J^S.  1975-^427,000  .chool  per.onnel 

Amount.  Available  for  ^hliietlon 

EaclMte  July 
^timmtm  3e»t.  30.  1976 

ApproprUtlon  $26.700^000  $325.000 

Total,  obligations  26,700,000  325,000 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


FY  1976  E«tim«te  JulyV 
Estimate  Seyt,  30.  1976 


Training  and  Advisory  / 

Services  (  Title  IV  -  Civil  ' 

Rights  Act)  $26.700.000  $325,000 

Total,  obligations  26,700,000  325,000 


Sub-Activity! 

(a)  Technical  Assistance: 

State  Education  Agencies  $   6,075,000  $  50,000 

General  Assistance  Centers...  15,200,000 

(b)  Training  Institutes                          3,255,000  100,000 

(c)  School  Board  Grants   2.170.000  75,000 

Totsl,  obligstions                  26,700,000  325,000 

Obligstions  by  Object 

FY  1976    .  EstiBste  July- 

EstlMte  Sept.  30,  1976 

Grsnts,  subsidies,  and 

contributions                               $26,700,000  $325,000 


rotsl  obligstions  by  object         26,700,000  325,000 


1976 
Estimate 


Estimate  July- 
Sept.  30.  1976 


Training  and  Advisory  Services 

(Title  IV  -  Civil  Rights  Act):  $26,700,000 

(a)  Technical  Assistance   21,275,000 

(b)  Training  Institutes   3,255,000 

(c)  School  Board  Grants   2,170,000 


$325,000 

150,000 
100,000 
75,000 


Justification  for  Transition  Period 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  puhilc  shcools,  and  services 
and  training  for  people  to  deal  effectively  with  special  educational  problems 
wi.i.a5ion*-u  by  desegreRation,  this  proRrasi,  authorized  by  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  makes  grant  and/or  contract  awards  to  general  (dese^rej^ation) 
assistance  centers,  to  State  educational  agencies,  to  universities  for  training 
institutes,  and  to  local  educational  agencies. 
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PXani  for  Interim  Period  -  July  I,  1976  through  September  30.  1976 

A  total  of  $325,000  it  requested  for  Itaining  and  Adviaory  Servlcet  (Title  IV  - 
Civil  Rights  Act)  for  the  interim  budget  period.    lhe»e  fund*  are  requested  for 
■upport  of  the  following  training  and  advisory  sub-act ivi tie*,  for  the  reasons 
stated  below: 

(s)    Technical  Assistsnce  $150,000 

An  estimate  of  $150,000  is  requested  to  fund  technical  assistance  progrsraa 
under  this  activity  —  General  Assistance  Centers  (GACs)  and  Stste  Education 
Agencies  (SEAs).    The  total  amount  is  broken  out  ss  Indicated  below: 

GACs  $100,000 
SEAs  50,000 

This  amount  is  less  thsn  17.  of  the  proposed  funding  at  the  FY  1976  budget 
estimate  level  of  $21,275,000.    The  minimal  request  of  $150,000  is  being 
made  to  cover  necessary  emergency  needs  which  may  occur  during  the  interim 
budget  period.    This  is  a  forward  funded  progrsm  snd  swards  are  not  normally 
made  during  this  period  of  time. 

(b)  Training  Institutes   ^  $100,000 

An  estimated  $100,000  is  requested  to  fund  training  Institute  progrsms  under 
this  sctivity,  which  is  sbout  37,  of  the  proposed  funding  at  the  FY  1976 
budget  estimate  level  of  $3,255,000.    Only  a  minimal  amount  has  been  requested 
for  the  interim  budget  period  to  cover  any  needs  of  an  emergency  nature  which 
may  occur.    This  is  a  forward  funded  program  and  awards  are  not  normally  made 
during  this  period  of  time. 

(c)  School  Board  Grants   ,  $75,000 

An  estimated  $75,000  is  requested  to  fund  State  education  sgency  programs 
under  this  activity,  which  is  less  than  47.  of  the  proposed  funding  at  the 
FY  1976  budget  estimate  level  of  $2,170,000.    Only  a  minimal  amount  for  the 
period  July  I  through  September  30,  1976  has  been  requested  to  cover  any  needs 
of  an  emergency  nature  which  may  occur.    This  is  •  forward  funded  program  and 
awards  are  not  normally  tnade  during  this  period  of  time. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  MONTOYA.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 
p.m.  when  we  will  resume  hearings  on  this  account,  and  also  take  up 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  and  Vocational  Education. 

Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Education  for  tfie  Handicapped 

statement  of  dr.  edwin  w.  martin,  acting  deputy  commis- 
sioner, bureau  of  education  for  the  handicapped 
accompanied  by: 

dr.  t.  h.  bell,  commissioner  of  education 
robert  b.  herman,  acting  associate  deputy  commis- 
sioner, bureau  of  education  for  the  handicapped 
dr.  herman  l.  saettler,  branch  chief,  division  of  per- 
sonnel preparation,  bureau  of  education  for  the 
handicapped 

dr.  max  w.  mueller,  research  coordinator,  division  of 
innovation  and  development,  bureau  of  education 
for  the  handicapped 

DR.  PAUL  R.  ACKERMAN,  JR.,  CHIEF,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH,  DIVISION  OF  INNOVATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT, 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUDGET  DIVISION,  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION 

WILLIAM  DINGLEDEIN,  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER,  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SECRETARY 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Brooke  (presiding).  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 
The  next  item  before  us  is  the  budget  request  for  ''Education  for  the 
handicapped.'*  The  request  includes  a  $50-million  advance  appropria- 
tion— for  fiscal  year  1977 — for  the  State  grant  program — ror  $50  million 
less  than  last  year's  appropriation. 

Another  $125  million  is  requested  for  the  various  categorical  pro- 
grams. 

Dr.  Martin,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  is  here  to  explain  the  request 
and,  hopefully,  shed  some  light  on  why  HEW  is  proposing  to  reduce 
support  for  this  program. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Dr.  Martin.  Senator,  I  would  be  pleased  to  submit  my  statement 
for  the  record,  if  you  like? 

Senator  Brooke.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the  record 
in  full. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Commit wCc: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  Fiscal  Year  1976 
budget  request  for  education  of  handicapped-  ch ildren. 

For  several  years  w6  have  presented  this'  request  to  the  Committee 
as  one  important  part  of  a  national  drive  to  establish  education  for 
handicapped  children  as  a  fundamental  right  under  our  system  of 
government.     The  nation  is  making  good  progress  toward  that  goal. 

This  year  we  estimate  almost  3,75  million  children  of  school  age 
will  be  enrolled  in  special  education  programs,  62%  of  the  total  need. 
While  for  the  387.  unserved  children  the  delay  in  receiving  services  is 
intolerable,  the  total  served  has  doubled  since  the  days  in  the  middle 
1960's  when  Federal  efforts  began  in  earnest. 

Wliile  this  growth  in  services  has  been  primarily  a  state  and  local 
effort  reaffirmed  by  new  state  laws  and  ordered  by  increasing  numbers 
of  courts,  reports  from  every  state  credit  federal  efforts  with  pro- 
viding a  national  focus  of  attention  on  this  program  and  supplying 
resources  for  growth;  funds  to  support  new  models  of  services;  to  train 
teachers;  to  provide  new  materials  for  the  deaf  and  blind  which  allow 
learning  to  proceed  despite  senisory  deficits;   to  begin  needed  programs 
where  state  law  did  not  provide  support,  particularly  for  severely 
handicapped  children  wuch  as  the  deaf-blind,  and  for  developing  pre- 
ventative programs  for  very  young  children. 

In  1974,  Congress  passed  legislation  requiring  the  states  to  as- 
sure education  xjr  all  handicapped  children  and  making  illegal  all  forms 
of  discrimination  against  handicapped  persons.     The  funds  in  this  budget 
request  will  assist  more  than  250,000  children  receive  educational  pro- 
gramming through  grants  to  the  states;  will  provide  educational  and 
cultural  materials  to  more  than  250,000  deaf  adults  and  children;  will 
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assure  education  for  3,600  deaf-blind  children;  will  support  243  early 
childhood  education  programs  ultimately  benefiting  about  100,000  children 
and  stimulating  greater  State    and  local  efforts;  and  will  help  train 
approximately  75,000  teachers  through  full  or  part-time  study.    As  the 
bcixifits  of  these  programs  spread  throughout  the  educational  system, 
more  than  1  million  children  will  benefit  from  these  catalytic  efforts. 

Now,  let  me' turn  to  a  program  by  program  analysis  of  our  budget 
request:  { 
State  Grant 

In  the  State  grant  program,  we  are  requesting  $50,000,000  which 
is  the  same  as  the  level  requested  in  the  previous  year's  budget.  In- 
creased  requirements  for  serving  handicapped  children,  imposed  by 
P.L.  93-380,  Jjave  been  taken  to  assure  that  State  education  agencies. 
Steps  will  be  takeh  to  assure  that  States  are  implementing  plans  to 
guarantee  that  every  handicapped  child  be  afforded  an  equal  opportunity 
for  an  appropriate  education. 

Funds  for  Grants  to  the  States  primarily  represent  support  for 
direct  educational  services,  a  role  we  feel  is  a  State  and  local 
responsibility.     Rationale  for  the  Federal  role  at  this  time  is  as  a 
stimulus  for  State  and  local  action  through  the  development  of  resources 
such  as  trained  personnel,  new  curricula  and  materials,  support  for 
raodel  projects,  and  the  like.    While  we  are  not  asking  for  basic  support 
for  State  programs,  we  are  asking  for  a  $25,391,000  increase  to  help 
us  expand  our  support  efforts  for  State  growth  and  development. 

Deaf-Blind  Centers 

To  support  the  Deaf -Blind  Cen^'ers  projgram  we  are  requesting 
$16,000,000  which  will  maintain  and  improve  diagnostic,  prescriptive 
and  full-time  educational  services  to  more  than  3,600  deaf-blind 
children  in  the  United  States. 
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The  $4,000,000  increase  in  funds  will  provide  for  increased  numbers 
of  children  moving  to  full-time  educational  services.     It  will  also  per- 
mit expanded  efforts  in  the  area  of  prevocational  training  for  many  of 
these  children  who  were  affected  in  the  1963-65  Rubella  epidemic. 

Severely  Handicapped  Program  • 

The  $3,250,000  requested  for  the  Severely  Handicapped  Program 
establishes  a  National  priority  for  this  target  population  and  will  help 
demonstrate  long-term  bcncfitr.  of  providing  services  to  those  children. 
As  a  result  of  tills  Federal  eCCort  we  expect  to  sec  increased  access 
to,  participation  in,  and  expansion  of  specialized  programs  for  sever- 
ely handicapped  children  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
Early  Cliildhood  Education 

We  are  reqnesting  $22,000,000  to  continue  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  program  which  aims  at  stimulating  State  services  to  the 
estimated  1,000,000  preschool  aged  handicapped  children.     Tliis  $22,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000  over  the  last  year's  level,  will  snpport  187 
demonstration  and  56  outreach  projects  directly  impacting  on  59,000 
children.     Tliis  program  will  be  operated  in  close  coordination  with 
State  public  and  private  agencies.     Priority  plans  will  be  developed 
on  an  individual  State  basis  with  projects  being  funded  under  specific 
criteria  according  to  the  greatest  needs  identified  by  the  individual 
States. 

Specific  Learning,'  Disabilities 

In  the  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  program  we  are  requesting 
$4,250,000,  an  increase  of  Si, 000, 000,  to  support  35  child  service 
demonstration  centers  having  direct  impact  on  34,500  cliildren.  The 
centers  will  continue  efforts  to  stimulate,  develop  and  expand  diag- 
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nostic,  prescriptive,  and  evaluative  services  for  children  with  specific 
learning  disabilities. 
Regional  Education 

A  request  for  $2,000,000  is  being  made  to  support  the  Regional 
Education  program;  this  is  an  increase  of  $1,425,000  over^  the  amount 
appropriated  -fn  1975.     Newly  enacted  under  P.L.  93-380,  this  program 
continues,  expands  and  modifies  pos tsecondary  and  vocational  programs 
to  provide  for  the  participation  of  handicapped  persons. 
Rosoai'ch  and  Demons  Lfa  tlon 

Tlie  $11,000,000  requested  for  Rcsoarcli  and  Demonstration,  an  in- 
crease of  over  $1,000,000,  uill  support  applied  research,  demonstration, 
and  dissemination  activities  in  tlie  critical  areas  of  early  childhood^ 
career  education,  personnel  development,  and  education  of  the  severely 
handicapped. 

Media  Services  and  Cg'ptioned  Films 

An  increase  of  $3,000,000  is  requested  for  the  Media  Services  and 
Captionod  Films  program.     With  the  total  of  $16,000,000  we  will  support 
efforts,   through  the  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers  and  the  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials,  to  develop  specialized  learn- 
ing and  media  materials  needed  by  classroom  teachers.     In  addition, 
support  will  be  given  for  the  marketing  arj4  implementation  of  already 
developed  curricula,   tochniologlca 1  advances,  and  materials, 
Rop^ional  Resource  ConLars 

The  $9,750,000  requested  for  the  Regional  Resource  Center  program 
will  be  used  to  continue  development  of  child  appraisal  and  exemplary 
educational  programming  practices  to  meet  the  specialized  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children.     Additionally,'  this  program  will  foster 
the  development  of  direction  centers  which  will  assise  parents  and  pro- 
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fessionals  in  the  identification,  screening,  evaluations,  and  prescrip- 
tion of  appropriate  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Recruitment  and  Information 

The  increase  of  $500,000  in  the  Recruitment  and  Information  program 
for  a  total  of  $1,000,000,  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  coordin- 
ated information  and  referral  centers  at  the  State  and/or  local  level 
which  will  assist  parents  in  locating  appropriate  professional  assistance 
and  programs  to  meet  the  educational  and  related  needs  of  their  handi- 
capped children* 

Spec  Lai  Kducation  R-in power  EX^vclopmcnt 

Wc  arc  requesting  $39,750,000,  an  increase  of  over  $2,000,000, 
for  t!^c  Special  Education  Manpower  EXivclopmcnt  program  to  support  uni- 
versities and  State  education  agencies  in  training  special  education 
personnel,  teachers,  and  students. 

Now,  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  a  summary  or  sanitized  version? 

Dr.  Martin.  No,  but  I  think  I  could  just  speak  extemporaneously. 
Basically,  Senator,  we  are  continuing  to  attempt  to  play  a  positive 
role  in  the  stimulation  of  States  and  local  communities  to  educate 
handicapped  children.  The  budget  request  increases  in  a  number  of 
areas  where  we  think  there  is  a  leadership  role  to  be  played. 

For  example,  in  preschool  education;  in  the  development  of  better 
services  for  parents  to  provide  them  with  information  and  direction; 
in  increasing  the  numbers  of  teachers;  and  in  increasing  the  availa- 
bility of  materials  and  equipment,  all  of  those  things  are  reflected  in 
the  increases. 

As  your  opening  statement  indicated,  we  are  requesting  $50  million 
in  grants  to  the  States,  which  will  assist  them  in  imtiating,  expanding 
or  improving  the  programs  for  the  handicapped.  This  reflects  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  the  Department^  our  role  is  not  one  of  basic  check 
writing  for  services  for  children;  rather  it  is  a  more  targeted  catalytic 
role  designed  to  focus  on  areas  of  particular  need. 

Senator  Brooke.  Just  for  the  record.  Dr.  Martin,  would  you  give 
us  your  definition  of  what  are  handicapped  children?  What  is  a  handi- 
capped child? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  a  handicapped  child,  under  Federal  law,  in- 
cludes by  label  a  number  of  vanous  kinds  of  children,  like  mentally 
retarded  children,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  children,  children 
who  are  deaf  and  blind,  children  who  have  speech  and  hearing  handi- 
caps, children  who  have  physical  handicaps,  and  children  who  have 
other  health  impairments.  The  sum  total  of  any  of  the  disabilities  must 
require  a  special  educational  approach  on  the  part  of  the  schools. 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  for  years,  HEW  was  telling  us  there  are 
7  million  handicapped  children  in  the  United  States. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  many  are  in  school  and  how  many  are  getting 
special  educational  services  and  how  many  never  get  any  education? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  The  overall  total  of  children  between  0  and 
19  years  of  age,  which  is  a  new  way  we  have  been  breaking  out  the 
children  and  includes  the  preschoolers,  is  about  7.8  million  children. 
Of  school  age  in  the  population  from  age  6  to  19,  there  are  about  6.6 
million  children. 

Of  those,  Senator,  55  percent  or  just  about  3.7  million  children  are 
served.  In  the  0  to  5  age  range,  we  estimate  about  1.1  million  children 
and  about  22  percent  of  those  are  served. 

The  overall  figures  show  about  half  served  and  half  unserved  of  the 
total  0  to  19  age  population. 

Senator  Brooke.  One  million  are  excluded  entirely  from  the  pubUc 
school  system? 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  an  estimate.  Senator.  For  a  number  of  years, 
I  have  estimated  between  one-half  million  and  a  million,  based  on 
experience,  for  example,  in  the  State  of  Washington  and  other  ^States 
that  have  done  searches  to  try  and  locate  all  the  nandicapped  children 
and  then  extrapolating  that,  on  the  assumption  that  that  kind  of  an 
exclusion  factor  might  be  randomly  distributed,  Senator.  More  re- 
cently there  has  been  a  study  called  Children  Out  of  School  b;y  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  which  estimates  that  there  are  2  million 
children  of  all  kinds,  not  only  handicapped  children,  out  of  school, 
so  this  is  all  together. 
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And  they,  too,  seem  to  feel  a  major  number  of  those  children  are 
handicapped.  So,  I  think  the  estimate  between  one-half  million  and 
1  million  is  still  a  pretty  fair,  fairly  good  estimate,  Senator, 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

Senator  Brooke,  You  spoke  about  the  education  of  a  handicapped 
child  as  being  a  State  and  local  responsibility.  Do  you  have  any 
indications  that  the  States  have  funds  to  do  this  job? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  I  think  they  don't  have  the  funds  in  absolute 
terms  to  do  the  job  at  this  time,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  State  expenditures  for  special  education,  as 
State  laws  have  come  into  play,  and  as  the  courts  have  ordered  com- 
pliance with  the  equal  educational  opportunity  provisions. 

But,  I  think  the  hteral  answer.  Senator,  is  that  the  States  don't 
have  the  job  done  now  and  a  number  of  States  are  saying  to  us  that 
they  won't  be  able  to  move  ahead  as  quickly  as  the}^  would  like. 

Senator  Brooke,  Did  you  consider  this  when  you  were  preparing 
the  budget;  namely,  the  State  and  local  ability  to  fund  this? 

Dr,  Martin.  Well,  yes,  and  no,  I  mean,  let  me  say  how  it  is  ''yes". 
In  the  course  of  the  budget  heannp;s,  not  only  this  year  but  for  the 
last  year  or  so,  in  fact,  since  Dr,  Bell  has  become  Commissioner,  he 
and  I  and  others  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  talking  about  what 
the  Federal  role  might  be  in  relation  to  handicapped  children. 

There  are  a  range  of  alternatives  ranging  from  those  we  present 
here  to  one  in  which  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  other  hand. 
Senator,  the  Federal  Government  federalizes  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  as  they  have  welfnre  payments  to  the 
totally  and  {)ermanently  disabled,  or  there  can  be  some  middle  point. 
But,  our  national  policy,  developed  by  HEW  and  others  was  to  main- 
tain a  smaller  Federal  role  insofar  as  the  service  provider  role  is 
concerned  and  to  focus  on  building  the  resources  in  the  States;  such 
as,  materials  and  resources  and  stimulation  of  model  projects. 

So,  we  have  in  fact  discussed  it,  and  the  discussion  continues  year 
by  year  as  we  begin  to  develop  a  budget,  because  we  arc  very  much 
"ware  of  the  needs  to  serve  handicapped  children. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  just  wonder  how  much  effect  and  impact  it  has, 
say,  in  decreasing  the  budget  request? 

Dr.  Martin.  In  decreasing  it? 

Senator  Brooke.  Yes,  I  mean  in  the  sense  that  your  request  would 
allow  for  X  number  cf  dollars  which  you  anticipate  tlie  State  and 
local  governments  will  generate. 

Dr.  Martin.  Oh,  we  have  not  made  projectiou.-.  like  that  in  the 
Office  of  Education  and  it  has  really  been  more  a  philosophic  issue 
of  in  which  program  is  the  Federal  Government  going  to  make  a 
financial  commitment  to  provide  services,  and  which  services  are 
not  going  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government.  And  the 
Congress  itself  has  obviou.sly  been  facing  that  issue  in  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congre.ss  this  yeal-  and  last  year. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  public  policy  in  this  area  is  not  really 
fidly  determined  yet. 

Senator  Brooke.  But,  it  is  a  matter  of  consideration? 

Dr.  Martin.  We've  spent  many  hours  on  it,  vSenator.  I  thhik  " 
probably  more  than  on  any  other  single  issue. 
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COMMITMENTS  TO  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  how  do  you  expect  to  effectively  meet 
your  commitments  to  the  handicapped  children  when  the  budget 
proposal  is  at  the  same  level  of  fundmg?  As  I  recall,  Commissioner, 
you  even  asked  for  a  rescission  of  $50  million  from  the  1975  appropri- 
ations, correct? 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brooke.  So,  how  do  you  expect  to  meet  your  commit- 
ments to  the  handicapped  childi'en  under  those  circumstances? 

Dr.  Martin,  the  question  is  addressed^  to  you.  I  am  making  the 
point  that  you  are  requesting  the  same  funding  level  this  year.  I 
just  wonder  how  you  expect  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped 
children? 

Dr.  Martin.  If  the  same  level  requested  last  year  is  $50  million 
less  than  Congress  appropriated,  you  mean?  And  the  answer  is  tluit 
I  don^t  believe  that  the  budget  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  this  money  will,  in  fact,  play  a  major  role  in  paying  the  bill  for 
services.  Instead,  it  will  allow  the  States,  Senator,  to  begin  programs 
in  areas  where  they  haven ^t  previously  done  it. 

So,  it  is  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  risk  capital  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gives.  Let  me  give  you  an  example, 

Man}"  States  \yi\\  use  these  funds  to  set  up  new  programs  for 
identifying  children  or  they  may  use  them  to  start  instructional 
materials  centers  which  special  education  teachci-s  could  use,  that 
is,  things  not  available  to  them  under  current  State  law  and  things 
that  arc  very  useful.  And,  in  fact,  the  general  response  you  get  from 
State  education  directors  is  that  Federal  funds  have  allowed  them 
to  make  improvements  in  programs,  to  open  up  new  areas  that  they 
never  could  have  done. 

But,  it  doesn^t,  at  the  same  time,  help  the  du*ectors  to  pay  the  bills 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  children,  and  I  don^t  think  there  is 
an  assumption  here  that  it  would.  That  is  really  the  issue  that  remains 
to  be  resolved  in  these  hearings  and  other  hearings. 

We  have  faced  that  question  many  times  wlierc  there  is  an  implied 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  more, 
but  the  authorization  level — well,  for  example,  riglit  now,  the  author- 
ization is  $100  million  for  grants  to  the  States,  so  that  suggests  that 
the  total  magnitude  of  the  money,  even  if  the  Congress  appropriated 
it — I  mean,  the  full  $100  million — »\nd  even  if  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated it,  we  would  still  be  somewhat  less  than  a  major  contributor. 

Now,  tit  the  same  time.  Congress  is  and  has  considered  legislation 
that  would  change  those  authorizations,  so  that  I  think  that  policy 
has  yet  to  be  determined.  Senator. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  that  the  administration.  Senator  Brooke,  is 
reluctant  to  move  into  what  we  refer  to  as  a  ^'service  program'^  where 
they  would  attempt  to  address  themselves  to  those  some  3  million 
school-aged  children  that  aren^t  getting  services.  And  for  them  to 
take  that  on  as  a  Federal  responsibility  out  of  Federal  funds.  Senator, 
would  require  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  really,  to  render 
a  service  to  that  many  children.  So,  I  think  they  have  been  reluctant 
to  move  in  that  direction. 

And  as  we  look  at  the  problems  that  we  wrestle  with  in  the  OflQce 
of  Education,  we  get  a  gross  dollar  amount  from  which  we  start 
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budget  building,  you  see,  as  we  work  in  the  Department  of  HEW, 
which  is  part  of  the  executive  branch.  And  as  we  wrestle  with  that 
problem  within  the  total  dollar  amount  that  we  have,  it  causes  us 
considerable  concern  about  what  future  dollars  might  be  allocated 
and  how  much  of  them  we  would  need  if  we  assumed  responsibility 
for  servicing  all  of  these  children  that  aren^t  now  receiving  services* 
That  would  become  a  huge  part  of  that  budget  if  we  did  that.  Senator. 
^  So,  I  think  that  has  gone  mto  the  deliberations.  It  is  a  hard  delibera- 
tion because  we  can^t  turn  our  backs  on  the  fact  that  these  handi- 
capped children  need  educational  services.  Hopefully  the  States  will 
continue  to  make  progress  there.  They  have  made  some,  not  as  niuch 
as  I  would  like  to  see,  Senator,  in  meeting  these  needs  and  providing 
the  service  just  like  they  ought  to  be  doing  for  all  these  children,  but 
they  have  made  some  progress  and  much  of  this  has  been  as  a  result 
of  court  litigation,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware. 

FEDERAL  COMMITMENT 

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  what  do  you  consider.  Commissioner,  to 
be  the  Federal  cornmitment  to  the  education  of  handicapped  children? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  believe  one  of  encouraging  the  States  

Senator  Brooke.  Not  what  it  ought  to  be,  though,  but  what  it  is. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  Federal  commitment?  I  believe  the  commitment  is 
one  of  stimulating  more  service  and  of  meeting  what  we  have  called 
capacity  building  needs  in  solving  the  teacher  shortage  and  building 
instructional  materials  and  doing  certain  developmental  type  activities 
and  then  to  fund  a  limited  number — and  obviously,  since  we  have  had 
basic  grants  for  some  time,  the  question  is  hovv  limited  should  this 
limited  be — and  then  funding  a  limited  number  of  basic  programs  that 
can  be  catalytic  in  nature  and  demonstrating  good  programs. 

And  through  that.  Senator,  lending  encouragement  to  the  States 
and  to  State  legislatures  to  make  appropriations  in  these  areas. 

Senator  Brooke.  Stimulation,  then,  would  apply  to  all  handicapped 
children,  I  presume? 

Dr.  Bell.  It  certainly  would. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  the  funding  programs  would  apply  to  how 
many? 

Dr.  Maktin.  About  250,000  children  would  participate  in  this 
particular  $50  million  program  through  various  projects,  In  other 
words,  these  funds  are  used  as  partial  support  and  State  and  local 
support  goes  with  it. 

Senator  Brooke.  But,  you  see  the  primary  Federal  role  as  that  of 
stimulative  or  cataly;tic,  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Martin.  That  is  the  way  we  have  seen  it.  Senator,  and  we  think 
that  the  ,c;ize  of  the  authorization  in  the  bill  mus*^  hnve  assumed  that 
this  was  the  congressional  intent,  oilierwise  the  authorization  would 
have  been  large  enough  to  address  itself  to  this  group  of  services. 

Senator  Brooke.  Then,  your  budget  request  reflects  your  view  of 
the  Federal  role  and  I  presume  it  would  be  adequate  for  you  to  keep 
your  commitment  as  you  see  that  commitment? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  but  I  should  also  add  that  I  think  it  also  reflects 
the  gross  dollar  amount  that  is  available  to  us  and  that  is  a  limited 
amount  of  money.  And  w^e  must  give  careful  consideration,  as  we 
initiate  the  purpose  through  the  Department  and  to  0MB  and 
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ultimately  here,  to  the  amount  that  we  can  have  available  to  us  and 
then  how  much  of  that  ought  to  be  for  the  education  for  the  handi- 
capped budget. 

Dr.  Martin.  This  is  a  most  difficult  question,  obviously.  Senator, 
and  the  House  has  expressed  our  own  feeling  in  that  this  is  a  job  in 
which  we  are  impatient,  as  well  as  you  are,  and  we  see  a  great  need. 
There  are  a  lot  of  forces,  you  know,  acting  on  the  States. 

For  example,  in  your  own  State,  as  you  know,  in  your  act  of  1966, 
it  calls  for  implementation  and  in  many  other  States  there  are  similar 
statutes,  for  implementation  of  full  education  of  handicapped  children. 
Now,  we  make  some  effort  to  help  them  there. 

The  funds  under  this  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  have 
been  used  to  locate  severely  impacted  children.  A  project  in  Randolph 
found  250  such  children  in  21  surrounding  school  districts  and  set  up 
a  cooperatively  based  program.  Another  part  B  project  helped  locate 
200,000  children  with  learning  disabilities,  and  then  the  States  picked 
them  up  with  their  own  programs. 

So,  we  feel  the  programs  running  now  are  helpful.  They  do  provide 
a  way  of  initiating  services  and  hopefully  to  set  up  things  like  coop- 
erative ventures  and  things  like  that,  which  are  often  followed  up 
by  State  laws. 

\So,  in  a  sense  we  are  not  moving  upward  in  service  support  level, 
as  we  would  like,  because  of  this  underlying  assumption  of  dollars 
in  the.J^udget,  but  we  are  asking  for  increased  funds.  Senator,  in  the 
various  programs  which  we  think  will  help  stimulate  services  for 
young  children,  for  cleaf-blind  children,  and  severely  handicapped 
children  and,  in  essence,  bring  attention  to  those  youngsters  whose 
need  is  greatest. 

So,  it  is  a  balanced  proposal.  And  the  only  real  argument,  I  think 
with  it  in  our  own  shop  or  between  the  Congress  and  ourselves  so 
far,  Senator,  is  the  extent  of  the  role  of  support. 

If  you  take  3  million  children  and  if  you  were  to  say  the  cost  of 
educating  those  children  above  their  regular  cost  of  tuition  is  $2 
billion  to  come  from  all  sources,  then  the  question  is  what  should  be 
a  Federal  share  in  that  and  should  the  Federal  Government  be  in- 
volved in  the  payment  at  all  and  should  it  be  a  10-percent,  or  5- 
percent,  or  .30-percent  partner.  And  the  answers  to  those  problems 
are  not  clear  yet. 

And,  as  Dr.  Bell  just  ^nid^  the  overall  figures  of  the  budget  avail- 
able to  us  leads  us — rather,  it  led  us  to  the  situation  where  we  did  not 
put  ourselves  into  the  place  of  picking  up  a  partnership  and  then  not 
being  able  to  pay  our  bill. 

THE  FEDERAL  ROLE 

Senator  Brooke.  I  interrupted  you  previously.  Commissioner,  and 
you  were  saying  what  you  thought  the  Federal  role  ought  to  be:  I 
asked  you  to' respond  to  the  question  what  the  Federal  role  is. 

Now,  do  you  believe  that  what  the  Federal  role  is,  is  what  the  Fed- 
eral role  ought  to  be? 

Dr.  Bell.  Given  more  money,  greater  resources,  I  could  see  a  larger 
Federal  role,  but  given  our  present  fiscal  constraints  and  obviously 
since  we  initiate  the  budget,  I  think  that  this  is  as  much  as  we  can  have. 
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But  talking  now  about  what  it  ought  to  be  if  we  made  major  policy 
decisions,  which  is  beyond  my  purview  obviously,  of  putting  more  of 
the  present  dollars  into  education — and  of  course,  I  am  biased  about 
how  much  ought  to  go  into  education,  like  other  agency  heads  are  for 
their  own  programs — but  given  that.  Senator,  if  there  was  a  major 
decision  made  to  allocate  more  of  the  Federal  Government's  resources 
to  education,  I  would  see  us  looking  at  the  possibility  of  some  kind 
of  an  api)roach  thiat  would  stimulate  the  States  to  move  more  rapidly 
in  that  direction  and  possibly  some  matching  approach  and  so  on. 

But,  given  all  the  other  program  activities  that  we  have  taken  on 
and  given  our  limited  resources  and  looking  at  this  enormous  deficit 
that  we  are  facing  this  year,  we  had  to  look  at  the  practical  and  not  the 
ideal. 

Senator  Brooke.  All  right,  and  using  Dr.  Martin's  figures,  we  have 
$2K  billion,  is  that  what  yoti  have  said,  Doctor?  Now,  should  the 
Federal  Government  take  over,  say,  the  funding  for  the  education 
of  all  the  handicapped  children?  Would  that  be  a  goal?  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  laudable  goal? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  should  do  that  because  

Senator  Brooke.  I  am  not  talking  about  fiscal  restraints  or  any- 
thing of  that  nature  now;  I  am  just  talking  about  is  it  a  good  thing  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  do. 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  so,  not  that  total  load.  I  think 
since  education  is  primarily  a  State  responsibility,  I  think  the  States 
ought  to  carry  a  portion  of  that  burden  or  at  least  half  or  more  of  it. 

Senator  Brooke.  Would  that  be  the  optimum? 

Dr.  Bell,  Yes,  and  as  I  look  at  some  of  the  States  that  are  meeting 
this  need  now,  it  indicates  to  me  that  maybe  others  can  do  it.  It  isn't 
just  the  wealthy  States  that  are  educating  their  handicapped  children. 
There  are  some  that  aren't  known  as  high  per-capita  income  States, 
like  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example,  which  has  an  extremely 
excellent  program  of  educating  handicapped  children  with  large 
amounts  of  State  aid  and  that's  just  to  mention  one. 

So,  that  indicates  to  me  that  where  it  is  a  priority  in  the  State  and 
where  State  legislatures  want  to. do  it,  they  can  do  it.  So,  I  would  like 
not  to  sec  us  assume  that  role,  that  responsibility,  Senator. 

But,  to  expand  my  comments  further.  Senator,  I  believe  ^hat  tlK^ 
Federal  responsibility  in  education  generally  ought  to  be  to  movo. 
in  and  encourage  programs  in  those  areas  where  we  have  nationwide 
problems.  I  quickly  concede  that  education  of  handicapped  children, 
IS  a  problem  that  is  almost  nationwide,  and  which  only  a  few  States 
which  I  indicated,  have  really  moved  in  on. 

So,  I  think  there  is  a  justified  role  of  responsibility  there.  And  the 
matters  now  to  be  considered  are,  are  we  allocating  wisely  out  of 
our  scarce  resources,  and  what  do  we  have  to  ailoo»te  in  this  area, 
given  the  other  claims  that  we  have  on  the  budget? 

REVENUE  sharing 

Senator  Brooke.  Ha?>  there  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  State  aid 
to  the  education  of  handicapped  children  since  revenue  sharing? 
Dr.  Bell.  I  don't  know.  Would  you  know  about  that,  Dr.  Martin? 
Dr.  Martin.  I  know  of  
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Dr.  Bell.  I  know  there  have  been  increases,  Senator.  I  don*t 
know  as  they  relate  to  revenue  sharing  or  not? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  don't  think  that  has  been  a  general  pattern,  although 
I  know  of  States  that  have  used  general  revenue-sharing  funds  for 
education  of  handicapped,  but  I  understand  it  is  on  a  one-shot  basis 
and  includes  $40  million  or  $50  million,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  to 
make  the  first  surge  of  effort  in  this  area  after  the  court  ordered  them 
to  educate  all  retarded  children,  but  I  haven't  seen  in  the  last  report 
any  major  use  of  revenue-sharing  funds  in  that  way,  no. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  concern  yourself  with  trying  to  get 
States  to  use  funds  such  as  general  revenue-sharing  funds  for  this 
purpose? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  we  have  encouraged  and  advocated  this,  and  of 
course  this  requires  effort  on  a  State  policymaking  basis,  that  is. 
Governors  and  legislators,  of  course,  ore  the  decisionmakers  here, 
as  well  as  the  education  people  on  the  State  level. 

But,  we  have  .  /vocated  this  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  at 
least  a  fairly  goou  ^^^rtion  of  the  total  general  revenue-sharing  funds 
have  gone  to  educe  *^^ion,  but  not  particularly  in  this  field.  It  has 
been  more  the  general  support  of  education.  Senator. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  don't  want  to  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  on  that,  but  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could,  for  the  record, 
find  some  relationship  between  general  revenue  sharing  and  an  increase 
in  State  aid  to  handicapped  children.  Could  you? 

Dr.  Martin.  All  right,  just  let  me  make  sure  I  understand  your 
request.  Would  you  be  looking  for  a  correlational  relationship  or 
actually  looking  for  expenditures  under  revenue-sharing  funds? 

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  a  correlational  relationship. 

Dr.  Martin.  OK,  I  can  tell  you  that  

Senator  Brooke.  And  I  would  hope,  personally,  that  some  of  this 
revenue-sharing  money  would  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
I  am  just  trying  to  ascertain  whether  that  is  a  fact. 

Dr.  Martin.  OK,  we  will  tr}'-  to  get  a  report  from  the  revenue- 
sharing  people  as  to  whether  they  have  .seen  a  direct  relationship. 
We  do  know  that  the  States  have  increased  their  funding. 

For  example,  the  numbers  of  handicapped  children  served  has  been 
increased  by  about  1.7  million  over  the  last  6  years,  so  that  obviousl}^ 
shows  a  con'elation  in  dollars,  both  before  and  after  revenue  sharing, 
but  v/c  will  get  that. 

[Committee  note:  The  department  could  nob  supply  the  requested 
information.] 

discretionary  programs 

Senator  Brooke.  All  right.  I  iuite.  that  you  are  asking  for  more 
money  fur  discretionary  programs  such  as  early  childhood  education, 
and  then  you  are  requesting  a  deep  cut  in  basic  grants  even  after 
Congress  has  made  it  clear  that  it  wants  to  maintam  the  grant  pro- 
gram at  a  high  level. 

Why  do  you  go  contrary  to  the  Congress  in  this  matter?  How  do 
you  choose  your  priorities? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  if  you  would  permit  me  to  change  the  assump- 
tion, let's  assume  that  the  issue  about  the  State  funding  is  a  separate 
issue  where  there  is  a  larger  policy  decision  made  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  a  service  jprovider  or  whether  we  are  not.  And  let^s  assume 
we  lost  that  issue  and  that  is  over. 
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Now,  let's  say  amongst  the  things  we  can  do,  why  do  we  choose 
to  put  money  where  we  put  it.  And  we  decided  to  put  it  in  early 
childhood  education.  Senator,  because  we  feel  that  is  where  we  can 
get  the  highest  payoffs  in  terms  of  benefiting  children  and  also  in 
terms  of  reducing  the  later  costs  for  education. 

For  example,  many  of  these  children  who  have  been  in  preschool 
projects  for  a  yjar  or  two  will  be  able  to  go  into  much  less  intensive 
education  settings  than  they  have  before.  We  have  youngsters  with 
a  severe  hearing  loss,  for  example,  who  had  they  been  left  untreated 
until  they  came  of  school  age,  they  would  have  been  operationally 
deaf.  They  would  not  have  responded  much  to  language  and  they 
would  not  talk.  But,  those  same  children,  whose  parents  have  been 
help  ^  to  train  them  through  the  earliest  years  and  through  special 
projects  and  who  have  had  amplification  and  who  have  been  trained 
with  specially  trained  personnel,  and  so  on,  many  of  those  youngsters 
will  go  to  local  school  programs  and  receive  support  from  specially 
trained  personnel,  but  they  will  be  much  more  involved  in  the  normal 
course  of  schooling  and  they  will  be  much  less  expensive  to  educate 
than  if  they  had  to  be  trained  as  a  totally  deaf  youngster. 

And  in  areas  of  emotional  disturbance,  for  instance,  we  had  several 
projects,  one  in  Seattle — and  one  in  Los  Angeles  that  comes  to  mind — 
and  one  in  New -York  City,  that  worked  with  youngsters  who  were 
in  a  sense  rejected  by  the  schools  when  the  time  came  for  enrollment. 
These  youngsters  were  rejected  even  by  the  kindergarten  and  pre- 
schools,  because  they  didn't  behave  in  a  way  that  would  fit  in  with 
the  schools. 

Well,  within  a  year  or  two,  70  or  80  percent  of  those  children  were 
then  able  to  go  back  and  work  in  the  regular  schools.  Last  year  we 
gathered  reports  from  our  model  preschool  projects  in  100  such 
projects,  and  over  half  the  children  went  back  into  regular  education 
settings  as  opposed  to  going  into  special  schools  or  specially  designed 
settings.  So  that  is  why  we  picked  the  early  childhood  area  to  concen- 
trate on. 

Also,  there  is  a  readiness  out  in  the  community  to  pick  up  projects 
and  to  follow  up  on  them.  We  have  approximate!}^  150  projects  which 
are  federally  funded  and  we  have  had  more  than  500  projects  that 
have  replicated  those  models  in  the  States  on  their  own  and  sometimes 
using  other  Federal  funds  available,  but  many  times  just  using  State 
and  local  funds. 

But,  those  are  not  directly  funded  by  us.  One  thousand  additional 
projects  took  components  of  these  models  and  made  them  part  of 
their  own  projects.  Senator. 

So,  the  result  of  that  is  that  while  we  trained  through  our  model 
project  8,300  youngsters,  there  are  45,000  youngsters  involved  in 
replication  projects.  So,  we  have  seen  a  tremendous  multiplier  effect 
in  this  program  and  this  has  also  been  of  great  benefit  to  children. 
That  is  why  we  made  it  a  major  priority.  Senator. 

If  you  take  it  that  way,  I  think  it  makes  more  sense  than  if  you  say: 
*Why  don't  vou  give  this  money  to  the  States  and  do  sometliing  else 
instead?" 

STATE  PLANS 

Senator  Brooke.  I  believe  by  law  you  are  required  to  have  the 
school  officials  submit  blueprints  showing  you  when  they  plan  to 
provide  adequate  education  to  all  handicapped  children  and  I  believe 
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you  are  required  to  have  these  submitted  and  approved  by  your 
Agency  by  August  21  of  this  year? 
Dr.  Martin.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  is  that  proceeding?  Have  there  been  any 
objections  raised  to  any  of  these? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  this  process  that  you  describe  has  two  parts. 
There  are  some  provisions  that  have  had  to  be  done  this  very  same 
fiscal  year. 

For  example,  the  State  had  to  make  a  statement  that  had  a  goal 
of  educating  all  handicapped  children,  and  they  had  to  also  setup  or 
describe  to  the  Federal  Goveminent  how  they  would  protect  the  due 
process  rights  of  children  in  terms  of  identification  and  other  issues 
of  that  kind. 

Now,  we  have  gotten  draft  proposals  in  from  the  States  modifying 
their  approach,  and  from  those  proposals  we  have  really  roughly 
groups  of  one-third  each;  one-third  were  acceptable  immediately, 
another  one-third  were  reasonable  but  needed  some  refinement,  and 
there  were  about  one-third  that  we  rejected  and  sent  back  for  addi- 
tional work.  The  basic  reason  for  rejecting  the  bottom  third  is  because 
they  simply  provided  a  blanket  insurance,  and  they  said,  ''Yes,  we 
are  going  to  do  this,  and  this  is  basically  our  business."  And  we  felt 
as  though  the  Congress  had  intended  for  more  carefiiJ  elaboration  of 
their  plans  than  that. 

And  in  some  instances  there  were  some  substantive  proposals;  for 
example,  the  processes  suggested  in  assuring  due  process,  which  were 
much  less  adequate  than  those  that  had  been  found  acceptable  in 
various  courts  across  the  country.  So  that  was  another  point. 

But  we  haven't  had  any  real  complications  with  the  States  over 
this  yet.  Now  in  the  1976  plans,  those  plans  are  due  by  August  21, 
and  the  degree  of  detail  is  much  mor^,  elaoorate.  It  is  here  that  we  get 
into  how  many  children  the  States  say  they  have  to  educate  and 
how  many  facilities  they  are  going  to  have  to  provide  and  how  many 
teachers  and  what  the  personnel  needs  are  and  what  approximately 
it  is  going  to  cost.  And  our  feeling  is  that  the  problems  we  have  with 
the  States  in  those  areas  are  really  of  two  kinds :  one  is  that  many  edu- 
cation agencies  may  fail  to  account  for  children  who  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  State  regencies. 

INTRASTATE  RESPONSIBILITY 

For  example,  seriously  retarded  children  may  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  State  mental  retardation  agency,  and  the  education  agency 
historically  has  not  planned  for  those  children  and  has  not  been 
interested  in  them,  and  may  not  have  any  authority  in  that  State  for 
the  education,  and  yet  we  feel  as  though  in  the  congressional  intent, 
Senator,  that  all  childi'en  should  be  planned  for  and  that  the  education 
agencies  should  provide  a  conduit  for  information  of  that  kind.  So, 
we  think  we  will  have  some  problem  of  eliciting  that  kind  of  planning 
at  the  State  level  involving  other  agencies,  involving  Head  Start, 
involving  programs  for  vocational  education,  and  so  forth. 

The  second  major  problem  we  will  have  is  that  most  States  tell  us 
that  they  are  not  in  a  very^  good  position  to  supply  those  figures  and 
that  they  don't  have  sophisticated  data  collection  systems,  and  that 
they  don't  gather  data  from  the  16,000  local  school  districts  on  a 
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comprehemsve  basis,  so  they  feel  as  though  it  would  be  veiy  difficult 
for  them  to  predict  the  numbers  of  children  and  the  number  of  facilities 
and  the  number  of  doUars  in  anything  more  than  global  terms,  but  as 

for^l976  ^   ^^^^  ^       ^^^"^^         ^  ®^ 

We  have  a  big  meetine  coming  up  with  the  State  directors  of  special 
education,  Senator,  m  the  next  couple  of  weeks  when  we  are  going 
to  be  spending  several  days  working  in  an  attempt  to  make  clear  what 
It  IS  we  think  we  need  to  have  and  how  to  recognize  that  we  have  a 
process  of  successful  approximations,  but  at  the  same  time  we  think 
that  the  data  must  be  given,  both  because  of  the  law  and  because  the 
States  really  need  to  do  this,  if  they  want  to  do  the  job  properly.  So. 
there  is  a  balancmg  there.  *     f   f    j  t 

Senator  Brooke.  Since  you  seem  to  be  stepping  up  your  funding  of 
discretionary  ^ants,  what  steps  are  you  takmg  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grwns  will  conform  to  the  plamung  to  be  developed  by  school  officials 
and  the  bluepnnts  that^hey  are  putting  together? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  that  is  exactly  the  key  feature  of  what  we  hope 
to  do,  for  example,  in  the  early  chfldhood  area.  Under  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act,  under  part  B,  the  States  will  be  saying  to 
us.  Here  is  our  plan  for  school-aged  children."  And  then  we  are  going 
to  ask  them  to  submit  another  plan  to  us  or  some  section  of  the  plan, 
really,  for  preschool-agp  children  from  age  3  or  2  or  whatever  the  school 
enrollment  age  is  m  that  State,  and  perhaps  then  a  third  plan  for 
children  under  the  age  of  3. 

Now,  in  the  plan  for  the  3-  to  5-year-olds  and  below  that,  Senator, 
we  are  to  ask  for  the  identification  of  priorities  for  the  development  ol* 
programs  and  where  they  want  to  start  those  programs  and  the  type 
programs  and  so  forth.  We,  in  turn  then,  will  use  those  priorities 
as  a  basis  for  awarding  our  discretionary  projects  as  well.  So,  we  will 
III  asking  the  states  to  publish  a  list  of  the  kind  of  projects  they  might 

For  example,  Massachusetts  might  say:  "Our  highest  priority  is  to 
start  new  programs  for  emotionally  disturbed  children,  but  we  also 
want  to  start  programs  to  be  conducted  in  the  home  by  school  per- 
sonnel who  will  visit  with  the  parents."  And  we  will  have  that  list  of 
prion  ties  made  public,  and  when  applicants  come  in  for  grants  under 
the  early  childhood  program,  we  will  expect  them  to  show  how  it  is 
related  to  the  two  State  priorities  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  for 
example.  And  that  will  be  true  in  most  instances  S^>nator,  unlAf^Q  there 
IS  a  particularly  unique  project  that  we  think  will  be  a  national  model 
and  will  be  worth  funding  in  Massachusetts,  for  example,-  on  behalf  of 
other  States,  even  though  it  is  not  of  a  high  priority  in  that  State. 

But,  I  think  that  tends  to  be  a  smaller  part  of  the  package  an^'-way. 

SPECIFIC  LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

Senator  Brooke.  I  note  your  request  for  specific  learning  disabilities 
IS  up  a  httle  over  last  year.  That  is  $4.2  million,  however,  the  au- 
thorization IS  $20  million  for  this  program. 

Now,  how  do  you  justify  such  a  low  request  in  this  new  and  sensitive 
held: 

Dr.  Martin.  It  is  one  of  a  number  of  programs  that  have  a  similar 
assumption.  Most  of  these  programs  are  designed  to  stimulate  State 
activities,  and  they  provide  models  of  service. 
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Now,  what  we  will  be  doing  in  these  programs,  Senator,  we  will  be 
supporting  35  projects  in  various  States  in  which  the  State  will  be 
developing  its  own  model  of  services  for  children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities. The  State,  in  turn — well,  California  is  a  good  example,  and 
New  Jersey  is  another  example  oi  States  that  have  had  such  model 
projects  and  have  used  them  as  their  design  for  services  to  handicapped 
youngsters. 

So,  our  answer  is  that  we  are  trying  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
models  that  are  available.  We  would  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
about  20,000  children  served  in  these  projects,  but  that  they  would 
grow  to  be  an  equal  number  very  quickly  that  would  be  served  in 
replications  of  these  projects,  but  again,  our  assumption  is  not  here, 
any  more  than  it  is  in  the  Regional  Education  Programs,  that  we  will 
be  the  service  provider. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  have  been  handed  an  article  that  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Star.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  article? 

Dr.  Martin.  If  it  is  about  the  children  that  are  suing  in  a  court 
suit  

Senator  Brooke.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Martin  [continuing].  I  have  read  a  comparable  article. 

Senator  Brooke.  Tt  refers  to  some  specific  examples  and  states 
that,  as  the  Montgomery  County  (Ma.)  School  Board  discussed 
G>pecial  education  there,  the  vice  president,  Harriet  Bernstein,  noted 
between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  county  schoolchildren  are  in 
some  way  emotionally,  physically,  or  mentally  handicapped;  yet,  the 
story  says,  only  about  2  percent  of  those  children  receive  any  special 
education  attention,  according  to  uncontested  testimony  by  Mark 
Haase,  a  parent  testifying  for  a  group  of  parents  of  special  eaucation 
students.  He  is  reported  as  saying  that  in  1972  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sion on  Dyslexia  found  that  children  with  learning  disabilities,  which 
are  not  corrected,  soon  develop  emotional  problems  that  lead  to 
abnormal  or  disruptive  behavior. 

To  buttress  that  finding,  adds  the  story,  Haase  noted  a  report  by 
a  county  school  psychologist  indicating  that  90  percent  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  children  referred  to  him  have  learning  disabilities  and 
only  10  percent  are  emotionally  disturbed,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse 
at  the  secondary  school  children  level. 

Have  you  seen  that  article? 

Dr.  Martin.  I  have  not  seen  that  exactly,  but  I  believe  I  have  seen 
an  article  in  the  Post  which  is  similar  and  which  was  stimulated  in 

§art  by  a  consideration  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  to  eliminate  the 
tate  dollars  available  for  special  education  reimbursement.  I  think 
Mr.  Bernstein's  fear,  as  I  read  it,  was  that  the  children  would  be 
enrolled  in  the  schools  but  wouldn't  get  the  special  services. 

SENATORIAL  VISIT 

Senator  Brooke.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  the  hearings  to  introduce 
Senator  Cotton,  who  I  am  sure  is  known  to  you.  Commissioner,  and 
others,  and  who  for  many,  many  years  served  on  this  committee  and 
has  been  a  great  friend  of  education. 

Dr.  Bell.  Right. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  helped  education  and  welfare  generally. 
Senator  Cotton.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  chair  is  well  occupied. 
Senator  Brooke.  He  is  a  respected  friend  of  this  committee. 
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Dr.  Bell.  Well,  we  miss  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Cotton.  I  was  here  for  15  years  and  enjoyed  it  and  miss  it. 
1      .        *®  ^^^^  I  have  spent  in  New  Hampshire  in 

almost  30  years  and  it  has  gotten  a  lot  colder  up  there.  Thank  you. 
^  benator  Brooke.  WeU,  Senator,  things  are  still  hot  down  here.  It 
IS  nice  to  have  seen  you,  Senator. 
Senator  Cotton.  Fine. 

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  I  would  ask  you  to  read  this  article,  and  if 
you  have  any  comment  for  the  record,  I  would  appreciate  your  com- 
menting on  this  and  giving  us  your  position  insofar  as  this  is  concerned 
And  If  you  have  any  facts  or  figures  that  would  mdicate  this  wasn't 
true,  or  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  we  would 
appreciate  it. 

, ;  Martin.  Fine,  we  will  make  some  estimates  of  that,  if  you 
would  like  it. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Since  this  article  appeared  Judge  Waddy  has  found  key  District  of  Columbia 
officials  m  contempt  of  court  While  this  is  an  unfortunate  occurrence,  in  principal 
It  IS  a  feat  step  forward.  The  right  of  a  handicapped  chUd  to  an  education  must 
be  protected,  and  this  event  may  weU  help  create  greater  public  awareness  and 
support  for  a  senous  commitment  toward  that  end.  Nationally,  about  45%  of 

^o.£rr.?l^/5»^iSS'!'''^l^PMr*'^"^^f^  receiving  an  appropriate  education  and 

perhaps  500,000  to  1  million  children  are  excluded  from  educational  programming, 
eitner  at  home,  or  in  institutions  where  they  receive  no  formal  training  The 
majority  of  unserved  children,  such  as  those  cited  by  Ms.  Bernstein  are  in  school, 
but  not  in  specially  designed  programs. 

REGIONAL  RESOURCES  CENTERS 

Senator  Brooke.  Next,  it  would  help  for  me  to  know  that  the 
regional  resources  centers  do.  Take  one  of  your  centers  and  describe 
its  activities,  if  you  can. 

Dr.  Martin.  Let  me  give  you  a  general  description.  The  centers 
were  designed  to  help  teachers.  The  way  they  have  been  operating 
has  been  first  to  develop  procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  children. 
We  were  just  talking  about  learning  disability  children,  for  example, 
aiid  they  have  been  unknown  in  ♦the  schools  previously  and  un- 
recognized, I  should  say,  because  their  problems  are  sometimes  quite 
discrete.  They  are  essentially  normal  children,  you  see,  in  intellect 
and  physical  characteristics  many  times,  but  they  have  had  learning 
problems  that  show  up  in  the  way  they  process  information. 

They  have  either  a  difficulty  in  reading,  or  in  speaking  or  in  writing. 
So  the  question  of  evaluating  such  children  and  attempting  to  do  it 
on  an  educational  basis  rather  than  on  a  medical  basis  has  been  of 
Pri.rne  concern.  Similarly,  with  retarded  children,  you  see,  all  retarded 
children  are  not  alike.  They  don't  have  common  learning  characteris- 
tics. They  are  not  stamped  out  of  a  mold. 

And  to  some  extent  our  use  of  these  labels  has  implied  a  homogeneity 
that  really  doesn't  exist.  So,  there  has  been  a  great  interest  in  special 
education  in  attempting  to  evaluate  the  educational  performances 
of  children  and  what  are  their  strengths  and  what  do  they  need  to  do, 
rather  than  be  concerned  with  their  medical  labels  on  their  classifi- 
cation labels. 

And  the  resource  centers  are  model  and  demonstration  centers 
designed  to  set  up  and  demonstrate  the  utility  of  these  kinds  of 
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appraisal  centers  where  a  youngster  would  have  his  learning  charac- 
teristics appraised  and  where  a  kind  of  plan  would  be  developed  for 
him,  an  individual  learning  plan. 

Now,  at  the  present  time  the  centers  really  have  a  major  purpose 
of  attempting  to  encourage  communities  and  States  to  establish 
such  programs.  We  feel  as  though  the  experience  we  have  had  with 
these  shows  that  they  were  of  use  and  that  the  point  now  is  to  help 
the  States  develop  such  centers. 

They  are  particularly  useful  in  a  given  communitv.  For  example, 
let  us  say  in  the  State  of  Iowa  we  will  have  a  regional  resource  center 
and  there  may  be  a  number,  you  see,  spaced  around  the  State  in 
intermediate  units,  in  units  that  are  specially  developed  to  offer 
services.  So  they  will  serve  15  counties,  and  they  will  have  a  staff 
of  specialists  who  can  work  with  teachers  and  special  education  people 
in  those  counties  and  provide  a  central  pool  of  manpower,  which  is 
hard  to  get,  you  know,  and  which  is  highly  specialized,  rather  than 
having  each  little  school  district  try  and  develop  all  of  its  own  expertise 
independently. 

Senator  Brooke.  Does  one  regional  resource  center  service  more 
than  one  State?  Does  it  vary? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  it  does  vary.  We  have  13  centers  now.  borne 
service  one  State.  If  a  State  has  more  than  2  million  in  population, 
they  are  eligible  for  a  single  State  center.  If  they  have  less  than  that, 
t.here  are  four  or  five  States  grouped  by  geographical  areas  then. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  13  plus  1  coordinating  unit.  California, 
for  example,  has  made  excellent  use  of  its  regional  resource  center. 
They  have  a  new  State  law  which  calls  for  planning  units  within  the 
State,  centers  where  educational  planning  will  be  done  for  a  surround- 
ing geographical  area,  and  they  have  put  a  regional  resource  center 
right  in  each  of  these  planning  centers  and  their  staffs  then  are  helpmg 
the  local  districts  plan  for  how  many  children  they  will  have  and  how 
to  evaluate  them  and  how  to  identify  them. 
Senator  Brooke.  Do  they  offer  any  services  to  State  legislatures  f 
Dr.  Martin.  No,  they  don't  tend  to  do  that  type  of  expertise, 
other  than  as  a  witness,  but  they  tend  primarily  to  help  with  the 
development  of  techniques  for  evaluating  children  and  to  help  setup 
what  you  might  call  a  "service  delivery  system.'*  This  is  an  alternative 
service  delivery  system.  t.     u       u  u- 

If  you  picture  the  special  education  centers  as  they  have  been  ms- 
torically,  there  are  a  series  of  independent,  self-contained  classrooms 
without  much  linking  mechanism  there.  The  resource  centers  at  this 
time  can  be  an  initial  entry  place  for  schools,  social  workers  and  speech 
and  hearing  specialists,  who  can  work  together  to  do  a  team  diagnosis 
on  a  youngster  and  help  his  teacher  plan  a  program  for  him.  That  is 
a  model  of  service  delivery  that  we  think  will  be  much  better  than  the 
one  of  each  teacher  in  a  special  education  situation  being  on  her  own 
and  making  up  the  script  as  she  goes  along. 

SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

Senator  Brooke.  Now  you  are  running  about  16  projects  in  the 
program  of  assistance  for  the  severely  handicapped.  Is  that  an  up-to- 
date  figure? 
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Dr.  Maktin.  Let  me  just  check,  sir.  ^es,  it  is  an  up-to-date  figure. 
That  includes  grants  which  will  be  made  during  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30. 

We  have,  in  the  process  now,  applications  in  hand  and  we  will  be 
anticipating  funding  of  those  to  go  along  with  the  ones  we  have,  and 
then  the  budget  before  you  will  increase  the  total  number  of  21,  which 

Will  involve  12  continuations  and  

Senator  BnooKfj.  So,  you  have  $3.2  million  and  you  can  now  fund 
an  additional  five,  I  take  it. 
Dr.  Maktin.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Bkooke.  That  is  under  the  Congressional  request? 
Dr.  Maktin.  Some  will  actually  terminate.  Some  have  their  2- 
year  block  of  time  which  will  move  up  and  others  will  replace  them. 
Senator  Bkooke.  What  will  they  be  used  for? 
Dr.  Maktin.  Well,  the  basic  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help 
really  generate  some  knowledge  about  how  to  educate  severely  handi- 
capped children.  Most  States  are  adopting  a  plan  where  they  are  de- 
institutionalizing children.  They  are  saying,  ''all  right,  here  are  some 
youngsters  in  the  State  hospital  for  the  retarded,  the  State  hospital 
for  the  emotionally  disabled  and  they  ought  to  be  at  home  and  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  local  community." 

You  see,  the  local  schools  have  never  really  dealt  with  those  young- 
sters. In  fact,  the  State  hospitals  frequently  do  not  educate  them.  So, 
the  States  have  turned  to  us,  then,  and  I  will  use  the  example  of  the 
other  day,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania,  when  the  court  ordered  the 
education  of  all  retarded  children,  the  people  of  Philadelphia  came  to 
us. 

They  said:  ''Can  you  help  us,  where  do  we  begin?"  Well,  these 
ro]ects  would  provide  models  around  the  country  of  people  who  do 
ave  some  experience  in  the  area  and  who  are  demonstrating  already 
some  capacity  to  do  that.  And  we  will  expand  their  model  and  help 
them  disseminate  it  to  other  people,  so  that  by  the  time.  Senator,  we 
have  these  21  in  place — well,  for  example,  we  will  be  in  a  much  better 
position  then  to  say  to  a  State  or  community  that  has  wanted  to  start 
service  programs  for  the  excluded  children  we  talked  about,  to  say: 

^  Here  is  a  model  that  works  for  severely  handicapped  autistic  children.  Here 
IS  a  model  that  works  with  severely  retarded  and  deaf  children.  Here  is  a  model 
that  works  with  severely  handicapped  cerebral  palsy  children. 

Basically,  these  are  the  kids  that  have  been  excluded  and  gotten 
the  worst  programing.  There  is  a  tremendous  job  to  do  to  gear  up  in 
the  public  school  setting  programs  of  this  kind. 

Commissioner,  I  believe  you  were  in  a  school  district  before  you 
came  to  the  OflBce  when  it  was  beejinning  severely  handicapped  proj- 
ects. Did  you  have  that  problem  o1  starting  from  scratch? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  surely  ^d. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Senator  Brooke.  All  right,  now,  next  'Technical  assistance."  In  your 
justifications,  the  implementation  of  new  State  plans  would  require 
increased  Federal  technical  assistance.  Where  is  that  in  your  budget 
and  how  much  is  it? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  it  is  really  in  our  salary  and  expenses  with  regard 
to  State  grants  and  justification  for  personnel.  We  have  a  very  small 
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staff  at  the  present  time  that  works  with  the  States,  Senator.  We  have 
a  schedule  of  eight  specialists  and  we  are  hoping  to  be  able  to  add  two 
more  from  our  requests  for  personnel.  This  would  bring  us  to  one 
sjjecial  education  expert  for  the  Federal  regions  to  deal  particularly 
with  the  five  or  six  States  in  that  region. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  would  use,  from  time  to  time,  persons  from 
other  parts  of  the  Bureau.  For  example,  we  have  four  people  who  work 
in  the  early  childhood  program,  and  you  see,  one  of  them  might  join 
with  the  States.  So,  basically,  we  are  talking  about  using  our  own 
staff  to  work  with  the  States. 

.  We  have  also  used  other  mechanisms,  for  example,  a  funding  con- 
ference, in  which  we  invite  State  employees  and  in  which  we  bring 
together  persons  from  colleges  and  universities  and  from  other  school 
districts  to  get  an  exchange  of  ideas. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  earlier,  we  do  have  a  real  need  for  this  kind 
of  activity  since  there  are  these  new  State  plan  requirements,  and  we 
will  be  minimally  staffed,  I  might  say,  to  meet  those  needs,  but  we 
will  be  more  staned  than  we  currently  are. 

Senator  Brooke.  So  it  is  contained  in  salaries,  really. 

Dr,  Martin.  Yes,  that  is  right. 


Senator  Brooke.  Now,  Dr.  Martin,  how  much  does  it  cost  to 
educate  a  deaf-blind  child  as  compared  to  any  other  child? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  well,  there  is  a  range  in  services  and  it  can  range 
from  $7,000  to  $8,000  or  $12,000  or  $15,000,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  disability  

Senator  Brooke.  Over  and  above? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  the  total  costs. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  total? 

Dr.  Martin.  You  tend  to  find  youngsters  of  this  kind  in  special 
programs  and  not  integrated  into  a  regular  class,  although,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Arlington  County  they  have  a  special  classroom  for  four 
deaf-blind  youngsters.  Well,  if  that  program  includes  a  teacher,  which 
of  course  it  does,  and  let  us  say  an  aide  on  at  least  a  part-time  basis, 
you  are  dealing  there  with  a  cost  of  perhaps  $16,000  or  $18,000  in 
basic  salaries,  plus  other  costs  on  behalf  of  four  children. 

So,  you  can  see  the  costs  that  are  involved. 

Now,  we  have  been  following  a  plan  here,  which  is  really  unique, 
so  when  the  rubella  epidemic  hit  in  1964  and  1965,  there  were  thousand 
of  deaf-blmd  children,  actually  5,000  to  6,000  to  7,000  children  that 
were  bom  and  there  were  20,000  to  30,000  additional  handicapped 
children  less  severely  handicapped  born,  and  only  100  special  education 
facilities  in  the  United  States — there  were  some  in  Alabama — that 
could  educate  these  children.  And  since  that  time,  under  this  budget, 
we  will  bring  that  number  of  the  full-time  deaf-blind  students  up  to 
3,600  and  the  average  cost  is  going  down  as  well. 

For  example,  it  will  be  around  $3,500  of  Federal  cost  to  be  shared  by 
State  and  local  communities.  And  we  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
the  State  and  local  governments  are  paying  much  more  of  their  share 
than  they  did  in  those  first  years  when  we  geared  up  as  really  a  response, 
to  a  catastrophic  condition. 

Here  were  these  youngsters  and  people  were  totally  unable  to  cope 
with  them  and  they  were  the  most  severely  impaired.  The  teachers 
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and  others  didn't  know  where  to  begin  and  the  parents  were  going  out 
of  their  minds,  and  the  Federal  Government  really  came  in  here  and 
he^ed  where  no  one  else  could. 

We  trained  the  teachers  and  we  started  special  diagnostic  programs. 
There  are  now  300  programs  around  the  country  serving  small  groups 
of  deaf-blind  children.  We  have  gotten  people  into  this  from  all  areas. 
There  are  Elast^r  Seal  centers  involved  and  community  speech  and 
hearing  centers  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  public  schools  and  hospi- 
tals and  a  whx^Ia  range  just  wherever  someone  was  willing  to  begin 
such  a  program  and  commit  their  own  resources  to  it,  Senator,  and 
we  have  helped  them  with  that  duty. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  remember  an  experience  I  had  in  giving  a 
commencement  address  in  Perkins  and  I  forget  the  figure,  but  how 
many  are  there  of  deaf-blind  children  in  the  country  today? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  have  identified  over  4,414  already  by  na^ie  of 
these  children  under  21.  There  are  an  estimated  1,000  to  1,500  more 
that  we  haven't  vet  found,  who  are  in,  for  example.  State  programs  for 
the  retarded  and  who  are  not  really  identified.  Many  of  these  young- 
sters have  become  deaf  and  blind  from  the  rubella  epidemic  and  were 
bom  with  multiple  physical  handicaps. 

Many  more  can't  talk  and  if  they  can't  respond,  it  is  pretty  difiicult 
to  tell  you,  you  know,  what  the  full  magnitude  of  their  disability  is. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  think  you  requested  $16  million  to  educate 
3,600? 

Dr.  Martin.  Right. 

Senator  Brooke.  These  are  deaf-blind  children? 
Dr.  Martin.  Right. 

Senator  Brooke.  So,  you  would  estimate  that  approximately 
half  of  the  deaf-blind  children  are  being  educated? 

Dr.  Martin.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  coming  closer  than  that.  I  think  it 
is  more  than  half.  I  think  it  is  3,600  out  of  5,000  as  the  minimum 
targeted  for  services. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  thought  it  was  above  that. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  there  are  others. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  was  basing  it  on  that  figure. 

Dr.  Martin.  The  reason  I  am  not  countmg  those  as  clearly  is 
that  since  the  characteristics  of  those  children,  as  I  sujggested,  differ — 
I  mean,  many  of  them  may  be  a  different  kind  of  educational  popu- 
lation. I  have  a  hunch  that  because  they  are  now  10  years  old  or  more 
at  the  very  least,  they  have  been  in  a  different  kind  of  educational 

Erogram  or  perhaps  no  educational  program,  but  it  suggests  you  may 
e  talking  about  a  different  kind  of  educational  task. 
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Senator  Brooke.  Is  the  number  of  deaf-blind  children  decreasing? 

Dr.  Martin.  It  is  in  terms  of  that  particular  cause.  Rubella  is 
not  as  much  of  a  threat  as  it  once  was. 

By  the  way.  Senator,  many  parents  are  neglecting  to  have  their 
youngsters  immunized,  and  are  neglecting  to  immunize  them  for 
measles  and  German  measles — Rubella — even  though  these  innoc- 
ulations  are  available,  which  is  a  tragic  mistake  and  you  can  see  the 
consequence  of  that.  But,  the  fact  is  there  ar.e  a  good  many  children 
immunized.  Many  of  the  deaf-blind  children  were  handicapped  be- 
cause of  Rubella,  and  that  source  is  down,  however,  there  are  other 
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sources  of  deafness  and  blindness.  Some  are  deaf-blind  because  of 
genetics  and  some  from  topical  infections  like  encephalitis  and  men- 
ingitis. So,  that  there  will  be  an  ongoing  number,  Senator,  but  we 
don't  expect  to  see  those  large  spurts  of  youngsters  with  this  handi- 
cap, if  we  can  get  the  rubella  vaccine  program  fully  effective. 
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Senator  Brooke.  As  I  look  at  your  appropriation  requests  for 
deaf-blind  centers,  they  seem  to  have  peaks  and  valleys.  You  nave 
$14  million.in  1974  and  then  $12  million  in  1975  and  now  $16  million. 
Now  what  is  the  reason  for  the  unevenness  of  it?  .     u  » 

And  since  it  is  such  an  important  program,  we  all  agree,  shouldn  t 
it  be  funded  at  a  higher  and  rather  steady  level? 

£>r.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  see  it  on  an  increasing  level. 

Now,  in  1975,  we  really  would  have  preferred  not  to  have  that  $2 
million  cut,  but  we  did  hold  level  the  number  of  children  served  and 
at  the  same  time  we  increased  the  early  childhood  program  by  $2 
million  and  began  some  severely  handicapped  activity  under  that. 

But,  we  are  much  more  hapm'^  with  this  increase  and  we  had 
hoped  originally.  Senator,  in  the  long-range,  to  reach  the  total  I^opu- 
lation  of  children  to  be  served  with  an  estimate  of  about  $20  million 
to  $25  million  in  Federal  funds  and  then  we  assumed  there  would  be 
a  phaseout  on  the  Federal  Government's  part.  A  number  of  States 
are  picking  up  these  responsibilities.  For  example,  Texas  has  intimated 
to  us  that  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period,  which  is  now  in  the  first 
year,  they  will  be  able  to  pay  the  total  costs  for  their  units. 

vSo,  we  would  expect  an  on-going  enrollment  for  this  and  an  ongoing 
appropriation  at  that  level,  but  we  would  think  it  would  probably 
have  to  reach  the  $20  million  to  $25  million  level  before  we  are  in 
full  service.  . 

Senator  Brooke.  When  you  decreased  it  $2  milhon  from  your 
1974  level  to  your  1975  level,  did  that  give  some  hardships  to  your 
centers^  . 

For  example,  what  effect  or  impact  did  it  have  on  the  Perkins 

School?  ....     .   ,  ^, 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  obviously  your  $12  million  is  less  than  your 
$14  million.  Of  course,  the  budget  process  begins  so  many,  many 
months  in  advance  before  it  is  actually  appropriated,  we  under- 
stood this  was  the  budget  request  level.  So,  we  had  the  schools  and 
the  subprograms— you  see,  there  are  10  regional  centers  and  300 
subprograms — we  have  then  planned  expenses  which  would  be  one-shot 
expenses.  For  example,  we  had  a  vanety  of  what  we  call  one-tmirj 
activities,  but  there  were  no  children,  in  other  words,  who  didn  t 
get  an  educational  program  that  year,  who  had  had  one  the  previous 
year.  We  did  not  reduce  the  number  of  children  enrolled. 

Senator  Brooke.  Nor  the  quality  of  education? 

Dr.  Martin.  No;  we  held  quite  constant  almost.  There  was  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  average  per-pupil  cost,  but  our  funds  supported 
2,800  students  in  each  of  those  two  years  involved.  In  tact,  we  over- 
subscribed that  slightly  and  that  is  because  State  and  local  funds 
continued  to  grow  and  took  up  a  little  of  the  slack. 

Senator  Brooke.  So  you  are  requesting  $16  milhon  for  hscal  1976 
and  you  anticipate  we  can  expect  that  this  will  increase  to  $25  million 
by  what  year? 
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Dr.  Martin.  Well,  at  one  time,  we  hoped  that  it  would  be  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  that  that  would  be  the  level  we  are  at,  but  depending 
on,  you  iinow,  the  availability  of  dollars,  we^may  make  that  a  little 
sooner  or,  if  it  should  flatten  out,  a  little  later. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  then  you  expect  it  to  go  down? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  there  are  two  lines  of  interception  that  happen; 
one  is  the  increase  in  the  State  and  local  funds  and  the  other  is  an 
increase  in  our  funds  and  the  sooner  that — 

Senator  Brooke.  Will  you  have  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes;  but  the  children  already  born  and  identified  will 
not  go  away.  Some  of  them  obviously  will  become  older  than  21  and 
^  will  b  e  no  longer  candidates  for  service?.  I  don't  think  we  will  start 
seeing  a  dropoff  until  the  1980  period  aad  at  that  time  we  will  have 
different  kinds  of  educational  plans. 

For  example,  we  just  finished  a  planning  document  f's.lled  Nineteen 
Eighty  Is  Now,  which  I  want  for  the  committee's  records  to  submit, 
and  it  is  a  document  that  talks  about  the  need  for  vocational  education 
training  for  deaf-blind  youngsters  as  they  move  into  their  teens.  We 
hope  to  rehabilitate  as  many  as  possible  by  giving  them  job  op- 
portunities. I  thought  I  would  put  that  into  the  committee's  records. 

Senator  Brooke.  That  will  be  received  for  the  committee  files. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in 
the  early  childhood  program,  but  just  so  there  is  no  misunderstanding, 
Doctor,  does  that,  in  any  way,  duplicate  what  is  being  done  in  the 
Headstart  program  for  the  handicapped? 

Dr.  Martin.  No;  it  does  not  duplicate  it.  At  its  best,  it  will  help 
make  Headstart  a  lot  more  effective.  There  are  two  ways  that  hap- 
pens: One  is,  we  are  able  to  provide  a  lot  of  assistance  to  Headstart 
from  our  model  project.  Last  year,  for  instance,  about  20,000  children 
were  helped. 

This  year,  about  20,000  children  who  are  in  Headstart  projects  were 
helped,  to  some  degree,  by  consultations  from  the  model  project  staff 
with  the  Headstart  staff,  advising  them  on  how  to  serve  handicapped 
children.  As  you  may  know,  the  new  requirements  for  serving  handi- 
capped have  put  Headstart  in  the  position  where  it  has  left  many 
programs  shy  on  how  to  do  that,  so  they  turned  to  us  for  assistance, 
and  we  have  answered  their  need  by  asking  our  model  projects  to  do 
that. 

Some  of  them,  for  example,  have  signed  contracts  with  Headstart 
on  a  statewide  basis  or,  for  example,  a  regional  basis.  For  example, 
our  model  project  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  provides  assistance  to  all  the 
Headstart  projects  in  the  Southeast  region  of  the  country. 

So  that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  trying  to  strengthen  Headstart^s 
resources  by  sharing  our  experience  in  this  area  with  them  and  also 
by  moving  children  into  Headstart  settings  as  they  become  ready  for 
integrated  settings. 

A  second  way  that  we  are  going  to  be  working  with  Headstart 
goes  back  to  our  earlier  question  about  planning.  We  will  be  asking 
the  State  educational  agency,  as  it  develops  its  plans  for  all  preschool 
handicapped  children,  to  account  for  those  children  who  are  in  Head- 
start  and  see  them  as  part  of  the  total  plan.  The  school  districts  and 
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the  State  school  agencies  don't  usually  run  Headstart  programs — 
although  they  do  in  some  instances — but,  as  we  look  at  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  3-  to  5-year  range  in  Massachusetts,  for 
example,  we  will  want  to  be  aware  of  how  many  will  be  served  in 
Headstart  and  how  many  in  local  school  programs  and  how  many  in 
day  care  and' how  many  \vill  be  served  in  private  centers  and  so  forth. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thinking  we  want  the  States  to  do. 

GAD  REPORT 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  the  subcommittee  is  very  much  concerned 
about  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  evaluations.  In  many  cases, 
these  evaluations,  it  was  found,  served  no  purpose. 

GAO  tells  us  that  you  have  no  system  at  all  for  evaluating  how 
well  these  programs  are  doing.  GAO  says  that  the  States  have  been 
left  to  monitor  them  themselves  with  no  guidance  from  HEW. 

Don't  you  at  least  think  you  should  be  following  up  to  see  if  and 
how  these  programs  are  working? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  Senator,  that  particular  reading  in  the  GAO 
report  is  not,  you  know,  our  perception  of  what  the  facts  are. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  mean  not  what  they  are  saying  or  what  you 
are  doing? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  both  things.  It  is  not  what  we  are  dome  and  it 
also,  I  think,  is  a  failure  in  their  report  to  make  clear  what  they  are 
talking  about.  The  report  covered  tliree  areas:  vocational  education 
for  the  handicapped,-  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  handicapped 
and  education  for  the  handicapped. 

And  in  some  instances,  it  wasn't  clear  to  us  which  program  they 
were  talking  about.  Now,  we  have,  in  fact,  spent  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  in  trying  to  help  the  States  develop  their  evaluation 
capacity.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Herman  to  talk  with  you  just  a 
minute,  for  example,  about,  the  series  of  training  activities  that  we 
have  been  involved  in  that  are  a  matter  of  record. 

That  is  why  I  said  I  think  that  particular  observation  of  GAO  s 
was  not  clear  and  they  were  not  talking  about  these  particular 
programs. 

Senator  Brooke.  Specifically,  what  did  you  say  the  Department 
is  doing?  It  is  conducting  its  own  evaluation  of  the  projects? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes;  for  example,  we  had  a  major  contract  with 
Exotech  Co.  which  evaluated  the  effectiveness  of  the  part  B  program, 
and  it  was  completed  in  1974.  You  see,  we  run  a  variety  of  training 
and  technical  assistance  workshops  with  the  States.  r\  i. 

But,  it  is  a  massive  problem.  I  won't  deny  that  the  GAO  has 
some  truth  in  what  they  are  saying.  You  have  16,000  school  districts 
and  most  of  them  have  not  developed  sophisticated  evaluation 
programs  for  local  education  programs,  not  just  the  handicapped, 
but  basic  educational  programs,  whether  they  are  a  program  of 
secondary  education  or  music  education  or  whatever.  And  we  can  t 
make  all  of  those  school  districts  competent  evaluators  simply  by 
my  writing  a  letter  to  the  chief  of  the  State  school  office  and  saying 
to  him,  ''We  are  not  satisfied  with  your  evaluation  ability  down  there 
in  Massachussets,  or  wherever  it  is,  and  you've  got  to  shape  it  up. 

They  in  turn  would  write  such  a  letter  to  the  principals  of  all  the 
local  schools  and  the  superintendents  and  say  the  same  thing.  Biit, 
what  we  are  saying  to  the  GAO  is  that  we  are  doing  a  number  of 
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things.  We  are  evaluating  programs  on  a  sample  basis  and  it  has 
been  helpful  to  us. 

Second,  we  have  had  really  a  series  of  training  exercises  on  evalua- 
tions, and  contracts  with  others,  to  help  train  State  personnel  to  eval- 
uate  better,  but  they  have  a  massive  job  in  taking  the  information 
provided  them  and  applying  it  to  the  16,000  districts. 
^  And  the  second  area  of  confusion.  Senator,  just  to  summarize  that, 
IS  that  there  IS  some  question  in  our  minds,  as  reflected  in  our  com- 
ment to  the  GAO,  as  to  whether  it  is  feasible  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  to  really  take  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  each  of  those 
priT^ly  projects,  or  whether  that  is  a  State  responsibility 

And  we've  got  to  do  our  best  to  see  that  the  State  has  effective 
policies  with  regard  to  evaluation.  Now  the  projects  we  fund  directly, 
the  discretionary  projects,  have  evaluation  components  written  into 
them.  Now,  those  we  are  better  able  to  handle  and  we  are  veiy  careful 
Sem^  projects  and  the  gathering  of  reports  from 

So,  I  think  that  that  is  a  sort  of  a  confusion  there  and  in  our  com- 
ments to  GAO  we  made  that  comment  which  isn't,  in  fact,  reflected 
m  that  report. 

GAO — EVALUATIONS 

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  GAO  says  that  the  State  officials  say  that 
project  evaluations  often  are  not  submitted  to  the  Federal  agencies 
and  those  which  were,  were  not  carefully  studied,  and  that  Federal 
agency  officials  told  them  that  this  occurred  because  of  a  lack  of 
adequate  staff  to  monitor  the  State  programs. 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapp;ed 
has  less  than  one  specialist  per  HEW  region  for  administering  such 
programs.  ^  - 

It  further  says  that  one  local  project  director  told  them  that  no 
comments  have  ever  been  received  from  Bureau  officials  or  any  eval- 
uations prepared  of  the  project. 

Dr.  Martin.  OK,  all  of  those  things  I  think  are  accurate  state- 
ments. Let  us  see  what  they  mean. 

The  first  is  that  there  are  several  thousand  projects  available.  And 
as  you  can  see,  and  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  the  testimony,  we  are 
adding  staff  to  bnng  us  up  to  one  per  Federal  region.  They  will  have, 
however,  a  finite  capacity.  Each  one  could  hardly  be  able  to  eval- 
uate 200  projects. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  what  needs  to  be  developed  is  an  eval- 
uation system  \^thin  the  States,  which  is  operated  by  the  States 
as  part  of  their  fundamental  responsibility  for  the  schools.  We  are 
attempting  to  help  them  do  that. 

But,  I  don't  think  we  can  put  the  Federal  Government  fully  into 
the  position  of  evaluating  each  of  those  projects.  There  is  a  role  for 
us,  though,  and  the  role  for  us  is  to  work  with  the  States  to  develop 
their  capacity  to  evaluate. 

I  am  just  thinking  about  the  logistics  of  it.  How  would  you  begin 
to  try  to  develop  a  capacity  to  evaluate  16,000  school  districts?  It 
IS  a  skill  that  doesn'l.  exist  and  the  manpower  

Senator  Brooke.  I  can't  see  why  you  just  can't  write  a  letter, 
as  you  said,  md  require  them  to  conduct  evaluations.  I  should  think 
you  would  get  some  results  from  that. 
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Dr.  Martin.  We  have  done  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Brooke.  Yea  have?  I  thought  you  said  you  didn't. 

Dr.  Martin.  No;  there  is  a  requirement  and  we  did  do  that  and  we 
tried  to  implement  it,  but  our  simply  saying  to  do  it,  doesn't  make  it 
happen.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 

Senator  Brooke.  No;  I  understand  that,  but  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  said. 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  agree  with  you  and  we  have  said  it  and  we  will 
increase  our  saying  of  it. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  regional  oflGices  ought  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing. 

Dr.  Martin.  The  question  of  sampling  came  up  in  that  particular 
observation.  Senator.  And  when  we  did  the  Exotech  study,  it  studied 
more  than  40  States  and  it  picked  projects  in  those  States  and  those 
became  the  basis  of  evaluation,  but  naturally,  it  didn't  pick  every 
project  in  the  State. 

So,  a  local  oflBcial  about  one  project  could,  honestly,  say  that  to 
GAO,  namely,  that  nobody  ever  asked  me  about  my  project  and  no- 
body ever  commented  about  it,  and  that  would  be  true,  because  the 
evaluation  is  based  upon  a  sample  of  the  projects  and  not  on  all  of 
the  projects.  Perhaps  his  was  not  one  that  was  selected  in  our  evalua- 
tion efforts. 

PROJECT  MONITORING 

Senator  Brooke.  I  don't  want  to  belabor  this,  but  obviously,  as  I 
said  in  introducing  the  subject,  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
feel  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  evaluations  which  have 
not  been  valuable.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can't  see  how  you  can  in- 
telligently propose  a  budget  request  or  know  how  your  programs  are 
working  unless  you  have  some  evaluation  of  the  programs. 

Dr.  Martin.  I  think  your  point  is  well  made.  Senator. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  don't  know  how  you  could  know  what  they  are 
doing  out  in  the  field.  You  wouldn't  know  whether  you  were  to  put 
your  money  into  another  program,  which  was  worlang  and  take  it 
from  a  program  which  wasn't  working,  or  how  much  you  could 
strengthen  the  program  substantively. 

I  would  expect  tne  only  way  to  know  whether  you  can  do  this  is  to 
have  an  evaluation  program  that  works. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  say.  Senator  Brooke,  that  this  whole 
matter  of  evaluation,  of  monitoring  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  is  getting  a  lot  of  attention  rignt  now  because  of  GAO 
audits.  It  is  just  very  common.  So,  you  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  hear 
from  me,  as  the  head  of  the  OE  bureaucracy,  say  that  we  don't  have 
enough  staflF  now. 

Our  office  has  about  3,000  staff  members  and  we  must,  out  of  those 
.3,000  people,  staff  10  regional  offices  phis  headquarters  and  there  are 
several  State  educational  agencies  with  more  staff  members  than  wc 
have  in  OE.  We  make.  Senator,  you  see,  some  18,000  grants  a  year. 
Now,  just  apply  the  arithmetic  to  that  in  monitoring  it  and  following 
up  on  the  ongoing  work  we  ought  to  do  with  the  States  and  locals, 
and  just  apply  a  pencil  to  that  in  figuring  the  number  of  staff  days 
that  are  to  be  dedicated  to  it,  and  you  see  what  I  am  talking  about. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  possible  to  do  the  kind  of  monitoring,  the  kind 
of  evaluating,  the  kind  of  intensive  foliow-up  that  I  think  GAO 
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properly  implies  in  their  report  ought  to  be  made.  It  is  just  not  possible 
with  the  size  staff  that  we  have  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

And  given  the  size  of  the  United  States  and  given  the  fact  that  we 
have  over  120  programs  in  OE  at  the  present  tune,  you  can  see  it  is 
not  possible. 

Now,  as  I  said,  it  is  typical  to  hear  bureaucracies  constantly  plead 
for  more  staff,  so  I  am  sure  that  isn't  anything  new.  I  would  say  that 
when  the  new  Education  Amendments  of  1974  were  passed.  Public 
Liaw  93---380,  we— and  I  was  just  new  there— we  were  sizing  up  the 
workload  increase  and  at  the  same  time  that  these  were  passed,  my 
predecessor  proposed  to  Congress  that,  if  we  accomplished  this  grant 
consohdation,  we  could  eliminate  200  staff  members. 

Well,  we  didn't  accomplish  the  grant  consolidation,  but  we  elim- 
inated the  200  staff  members.  After  that,  we  laid  on  the  extra  work- 
load, the  additional  responsibility  in  the  Office  of  Education.  So,  this 
really  needs  attention,  both  in  the  executive  branch  and  in  Congress, 
ihis  really  is  an  extensive  area.  How  much  do  we  monitor  and  direct 
and  evaluate? 

How  much  do  we  have  less  intensive  care  for  the  detailed  operation 
in  the  Office  of  Education?  And  these  questions  have  to  be  looked 
into. 

I  am  sure  we  don't  have  the  time  here  to  go  into  it,  but  I  would 
just  like  to  say  for  the  record  that  we  don't  have  the  staff  to  do  what 
the  General  Accounting  Office  feels  that  we  ought  to  do,  based  on  the 
report  I  have  read  from  them. 

MANPOWER  LIMITATION 

Dr.  Martin  And  they  do  admit  that.  Senator.  I  don't  like  to  appear 
defensive  in  relation  to  this  report,  although  I  guess  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  on  the  defensne  in  relation  to  a  GAO  report,  but  I  do  think 
there  has  to  be  a  decision  made  as  to  whether  Federal  agencies  such 
as  ours  will  be  directly  responsible  for  all  of  those  sub-State  grants,  or 
whether  we  will  be  required  to  help  in  developing  an  evaluation 
program. 

Right  now,  with  our  manpower,  we  are  trying  to  develop  a  State 
evaluation  system. 

The  report  I  mentioned  to  you  had  a  much  broader  look  at  our 
programs,  40  States  versus  5  and,  although  it  may  not  have  reached 
the  level  where  the  GAO  thought  it  was  sufficient,  but  from  our  point 
of  view  there  was  an  element  of  unreality  to  what  the  GAO  was  saying 
report,  not  that  it  wouldn't  be  ideal.  It  certainly,  however, 
didn  t  reflect  this  very  positive  report  on  a  much  broader  sample 
basis.  ^ 

Senator  Brooke.  I  was  just  concerned  about  the  GAO's  statement 
to  the  effect  that  you  didn't  have  an  evaluation  procedure  for  the 
programs. 

Dr.  Martin.  And  maybe  we  should  have. 

Senator  Brooke.  In  regards  to  the  handicapped,  anyway.  I  was 
very  much  concerned  about  that. 

I  certainly  understand.  Commissioner  Bell,  your  staff  limitations. 
We  m  the  Appropriations  Committee  are  probably  more  aware  of  that 
than  anywhere  else. 

Dr.  Bell  I  wish  I  could  elaborate  on  that  statement, 
benator  Brooke.  So,  when  you  consider  the  budgets  and  the 
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appropriations  that  we  have  to  work  with  and  the  limited  number  of 
members  of  this  staff,  you  can  see  we  have  a  similar  problem.  It  is 
amazing  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  my  colleagues,  how  we  can  even 
begin  to  cope  with  a  budget  of  this  size  with  all  the  departments,  and 
agencies,  and  programs  that  have  to  be  funded. 

I  understand  your  staff  limitations  and  what  is  asked  of  you  by 
GAO;  and  that  at  the  same  time  they  say  you  ought  to  be  doing  these 
things,  they  are  probably  also  recommending  that  you  cut  back  in 
personnel. 

Dr.  Martin.  No;  in  this  case,  I  would  say  that  the  GAO  report  had 
a  number  of  useful  points  in  it,  which  they  tried  to  make:  (1)  That 
there  are  a  lot  of  kids  not  getting  served,  and  (2)  a  lot  of  need  to 
improve  services  and  strengthen  them,  and  (3)  that  the  quality  of  the 
services  ought  to  be  carefully  monitored. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  think  they  called  it  as  they  saw  it;  I  agree  with 
you  that  they  do  a  good  job.  I  have  great  respect  for  GAO.  But,  I 
just  hope,  to  the  degree  that  you  can  with  the  limited  staff  that  you 
have,  thiat  you  recognize  the  need  for  evaluations. 

Dr.  Martin.  They,  in  fact,  mentioned  there  was  insufficient  staff 
to  do  that  job. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  other  question.  Senator,  is  are  we  using  the  staff 
we  have  to  the  maximum  efficiency. 
Senator  Brooke.  Quite  right. 

Dr.  Bell.  And  we  are  striving  to  do  that.  I  don't  think  I  can  say 
unequivocally  that  we  are  doing  that  as  well  as  we  can.  We  need  to 
hustle  on  that. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 

Senator  Brooke.  Even  with  our  lir-'ted  staff,  I  am  always  trying 
to  determine  whether  I  am  using  them  as  effectively  and  as  efficiently 
as  possible,  and  using  my  own  time  as  effectively  and  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Dr.  Martin,  how  much  would  it  cost  to  train  an  unemployed 
teacher — and  there  are  unemployed  teachers,  unfortunately — to  teach 
the  handicapped? 

Dr.  Martin.  Well,  it  is  costing  us  on  the  average  of  about  $1,500 
to  train  persons  who  are  taking  part  in  our  training  program,  to  do 
this.  Now,  that  is  not  an  exact  answer  to  your  question,  because  a 
good  deal  depends.  Senator,  on  where  that  teacher  is  and  what  the 
requirements  of  the  States  are.  Some  States  require  a  complete 
master's  degree. 

So,  the  answer  to  that  might  then  be  30  hours  of  course  work  at 
a  university.  Others  would  say  9  or  12  semester  hours  is  sufficient,  so 
it  varies  from  State  to  State. 

But,  we  are  spending  about  two-thirds  of  the  money  available  to 
us  on  developing  capacity  to  train  many  teachers  who  were  not  special- 
ists and  who  have  bachelor's  degrees  in  regular  education,  but  who 
want  to  specialize  in  handicapped  education  and  have  inservice 
training.  This  year,  there  will  be  about  30,000  teachers  in  all  that  will 
participate  in  the  Federal  program. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  data  indicates  80  percent  of  teacher  vacancies 
are  special  education  vacancies. 

Dr.  Martin.  That  was  mentioned  just  the  other  day,  and  that  is  a 
report  that  has  influenced  us  to  increase  this  budget  request  over  what 
it  was  last  year.  In  general  HEW  hasnH  been  asking  for  the  manpower 
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and  training  programs,  but  we  did  recognize  this  as  a  priority  area 
and  the  special  education  training  budget  is  now  at  the  highest  point 
m  history.  &  r 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  I  note  that  you  are  asking  for  $39.7  million 
for  manpower,  I  believe.  There  are  reports  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
a  need  for  250,000  to  300,000  teachers  in  the  handicapped  area.  Would 
$39.7  million  be  adequate  to  deal  with  this  need? 

If  not,  how  much  can  you  usefully  use  in  fiscal  year  1976? 

•Dr.  Martin.  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  get  the  job  done  in  a  given 
year.  We  have  projected  a  need  for  20,000  or  more  graduates  a  vear 
as  a  reasonable  number.  Senator,  of  teachers  entering  the  work  force 
that  were  not  presently  there.  And  in  this  particular  budget,  we  hope 
to  tram  30,000  people,  but  not  all  of  them,  however,  will  be  graduating 
simultaneously. 

The  21,000  perhaps  are  already  classroom  teachers,  who  will  be 
^getting  some  special  education  assistance,  and  about  9,000  represent 
preservice  training.  So,  our  feeling  is  that  mth  attrition  and  so  forth, 
we  are  making  progress. 

There  is  also  a  variable  that  helps  us  feel  we  are  doing  better  in 
this  job,  and  that  is  that  a  lot  of  our  support  goes  to  help  institutions 
with  their  staff  and  so  may  add,  for  example,  a  faculty  member  to 
begin  a  program  for  the  multiple  handicapped  or  a  learning  disability 
program.  And  when  the  university  uses  money  in  that  way.  Senator, 
then  hundreds  of  younpters  may  benefit  from  that  and  not  just  the 
ones  that  are  directly  receiving  Federal  funds. 

So,  I  don't  have  an  estimate  of  how  we  would  get  from  30,000  to 
250,000  and  I  don't  believe  a  separate  extrapolation  would  do  it, 
Senator,  because  there  is  a  finite  capacity  that  universities  and 
faculties  have.  I  would  think  we  think  probably  we  could  see  this 
program  move  up  to  an  increase  of  about  $10  million  or  so;  however, 
at  the  same  time  there  are  forces  which  may  help  to  reduce  the 
requirement  for  Federal  funds. 

For  example,  in  the  situation  that  is  reflected  in  the  report  that  you 
just  cited,  you  see  an  economic  force.  There  are  jobs  unmled  and  that 
is  an  attraction  to  move  into  these  areas.  Also,  many  colleges  of 
education  recognize  that  they  don't  need  to  be  training  as  many 
regular  classroom  teachers,  so  they  have  begun  to  regear  to  some  extent 
to  support  more  special  education  training. 

So,  it  is  a  little  hard  for  us  to  i)redict  this.  What  we  feel  we  are  doing 
this  year  is  providing  more  training  support  than  we  ever  had  and 
training  more  teachers  than  we  ever  had,  and  we  think  it  is  a  very 
defensible  position  to  be  in. 

CAREER  EDUCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  Dr.  Martin,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  you  can  do  is  prepare  a  handicapped  child  for 
a  career,  for  career  education,  so  that  he  will  be  prepared  for  the  work 
of  the  world  in  which  he  is  going  to  live. 

I  think  by  your  own  estimate,  37  percent  of  the  children  leaving 
school  in  the  next  few  years  will  be  unemplo3''ed  or  on  welfare.  Why 
don't  you  focus,  or  have  you  focused,  on  career  education  for  the 
hj^,^dicapped  child?  What  are  you  doing  in  an  effort  to  assure  that 
child  that  he  or  she  will  be  able  to  be  gainfully  employed  upon  leaving 
school? 
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Dr.  Martin.  First  of  all,  we  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  on  that. 
We  have,  for  more  than  3  years  now,  identified  vocational  education 
and  career  education  programs  for  handicapped  youngsters  as  one  of 
the  four  major  Bureau  priorities. 

That  has  been  reflected  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  basic  mechanism 
the  Federal  Government  has  is  actually  the  10-percent  set-aside  under 
the  Vocational  Educational  Act.  This  amounts  to  approximately  $35 
million  to  $40  million  in  support  to  the  States  for  the  provision  of 
services. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  in  this  budget,  for  example,  recom- 
mended $2  million  in  funding  for  regional  educational  programs,  and 
that  would  provide  vocational  and  technical  education  for  young 
adult  handicapped  persons.  One  of  the  projects,  for  example,  we  are 
funding  this  year  is  the  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute. 
It  has  over  the  past  several  years  trained  240  young  adult  deaf  persons 
and  95  percent  of  them  are  employed. 

So,  we  know  that  given  the  right  kind  of  training,  many  handi- 
capped people  will  find  employment.  Our  regional  education  program 
will  help  stimulate  the  development  of  more  education  placements 
for  handicapped  people  in  vocational  centers,  in  the  technical  schools, 
and  so  forth. 

Senator  Brooke.  So,  you  are  stressing  career  education  even  at 
the  elementary  level,  then? 

Dr.  Martin.  We  are  funding  some  projects  in  that  area  in  career 
education.  Part  of  the  funds  that  are  oeing  requested.  Senator,  will 
include  several  projects  designed  to  serve  handicapped  children. 

In  our  research  program,  we  have  for  some  time  been  supporting 
demonstrations  of  vocational  education  for  handicapped  people,  and 
we  recently  had  a  conference  at  Princeton  to  which  we  invited  about 
100  people  across  the  country,  to  identify  the  major  priority  areas  of 
career  education  model  programs  for  handicapped  children.  We  pro- 
vided training  and  funds  for  this. 

One  of  the  priorities  this  year  for  universities  in  seeking  support 
was  to  increase  the  number  of  trained  people  to  work  with  vocational 
education  for  handicapped  people. 

So,  throughout  the  budget  you  will  find  that  wherever  a  program 
has  a  capacity  for  including  vocational  education  and  career  educa- 
tion emphasis,  we  have  made  that  a  priority  in  the  funding  of  the 
projects. 

Senator  Brooke.  All  right.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Martin. 

Commissioner  Bell,  would  you  first  introduce  those  who  were  at 
the  table  with  you  for  this  particular  presentation  before  you  leave? 

Dr.  Bell.  At  my  extreme  right  is  Dr.  Herman  Saettler,  who  heads 
our  training  programs;  next  to  him  is  Dr.  Paul  Ackerman,  our  program 
development  branch  member;  this  is  Mr.  Robert  Herman,  who  heads 
up  our  planning  and  budgeting  staff ;  and  to  the  left  is  Dr.  Max  Mueller, 
who  heads  up  our  research  projects  branch;  and  finally,  is  Mr.  William 
Dingledein,  who  is  an  associate  of  Charlie  Miller. 
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Senator  Brooke.  Well,  thank  you  veiy  much.  Your  justifications 
will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
[The  justifications  follow:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 

EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  [$299,609,000]  $176,000,000:  Fro- 
Vidt^d,  That  of  this  amount  [$100,000,000]  $50,000,000  for  part  B 
shall  become  available  July  1,  [1975]  1976,  and  shall  remain  available 
through  [June]  September  30,  [1976]  1977.     [Provided  further.  That  of 
the  sums  appropriated  herein,  not  to  exceed  $575,000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  section  625  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act.]~^ 


Notje:    Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $500  000 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  ' 

■  For  "Education  for  the  handicapped"  for  the  period  July  1.1976. 
tn^^ough  c'.eptemhev  '60,  29/6,  $11,100,000.  ^    ^  y 

Explanation  of  Language  Changes 

1.    The  proviso  making  suras  available  to  carry  out  section  625  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  is  not  necessary,  since  suras  arc  specifically 
rccjuested  in  this  budget  for  chat  purpoae. 


Amount ■  Avallabla  for  Obligation 


Appropriation 


1975 
Revlaad 


1976 
Ravlaed 


1976  Advance 
for  1977 


$199,609,000       $225,000,000  $50,000,000 


Propoaad  raaclaalona. . . . 

Total,  obllgatlona. 


-52.500.000 


147,109,000 


-50,000.000 


175,000,000 


50,000,000 


Sumnary  ue  Changes 

1975  Estimated  obligations   $199,609, 


Less:    Proposed  rescission. 

Subtotal,  1975  Revised  obligations. 

1976  Estimated  obligations  

Leas:    Proposed  rescission  

Subtotal,  1976  Revised  obligations. 
Net  change  ,  


1976  Advance  for  1977. 


000 
■52,500,000 
147,109,000 
225,000,000 
-50.000.000 
175,000,000 
+27,891 ,000 

50,000,000* 
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1975              Change  1976  Change 

Base  from  Base  Base*         from  Base* 


Increaaea; 

A.  Program; 

1.  State  grant  program...  $47,500,000    ^2,500,000  $50,000,000 

2.  Deaf-blind  centers   12,000,000  +4,000,000 

3.  Severely  handicapped 

projects   2,826,000  +424,000 

4.  Early  childhood  edu- 

cation  13,330,000  +8»670,000 

5.  Specific  learning 

disabilities   3,250,000  +1,000,000 

6.  Regional  vocational, 
adult,  and  postsec- 

+1,425,000 
+1,659,000 
+3,000,000 
+2,663,000 
+500,000 

pcjwer  development...     37,700,000  +2,050.000  


575,000 

7. 

Research  and  demon- 

9,341,000 

8. 

Media  services  and 

13,000,000' 

9. 

Regional  resource 

7,087,000 

10. 

Recruitment  and  Infor- 

500,000 

11. 

Speclal  education  man- 

Total,  Increases   +27,891.000 


Total,  net  change   +27.891.000 


*  Refers  only  to  the  State  grant  program,  for  which  advance  funding  is  requested. 

Explanation  of  Changes 


Increase 


A.  Program: 

1-  State  grant  program-... The  increase  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  school  year 
1975-1976  will  cover  the  increased  minimum  State  allotments  as  specified  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  and  will  otherwise  provide  a  very  slight  increase 
in  the  total  allocated  to  the  States. 


2.  Deaf-blind  centers — The  increase  of  $4,000,000  will  provide  for  tihe 
provision  of  full-time  educational  services  to  an  additional  300  dnaf-biind 
children  ($+3,300,000),  and  will  cover  the  cost  of  related  supportive  services 
in  the  regional  centers  ($+700,000). 

3.  Severely  handicapped  projects--The  increase  of  $424,000  will  provide 
for  5  additional  projects. 

4.  Early  childhood  education— The  increase  of  $8,670,000  will  provide  for 
an  increase  of  27  first  year  projects,  from  25  in  1975  to  52  in  1976  ($+1,932,000), 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  continuing  deinonatration  projects  for  the  second  and 
third  years  ($+3,935,000),  funding  of  10  new  validation  projects  ($+1,000,000),  an 
increase  in  the  cost  and  number  of  outreach  projects  ($+1,238,000),  increased 
technical  assistance  ($+265,000),  and  funding  of  20  new  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  for  support  of  early  childhood  coordinators  ($+300,000). 

5.  Specific  learning  disabilities--The  increase  of  $1,000,000  will  provide 
for  2  new  demonstration  projects,  1  outside  evaluation,  and  1  technical  assistance 
project. 

6.  Regional  vocational,  adult,  and  postaecondary  programs— The  increase  of 
$1,425,000  will  provide  for  6  new  projects  in  the  areas  of  postsecondary  and  adult 
education . 

7.  Research.and  demonstration— The  Increase  of  $1,659,000  will  provide  for 
the  expansion  of  the  program  through  the  funding  of  10  additional  projects. 
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8»    Media  services  and  captioned  £lltns««The  Increase  of  $3,000,000  will  pro- 
vide for  a  new  marketing  and  implementation  strategy  In  order  to  ensure  the 
efficient  and  effective  application  of  media  products  by  handicapped  people;  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  captioned  films;  and  an  increase  in  the 
scope  of  work  of  the  Area  Learning  Resource  Cent^'rs. 

9.    Regional  resource  centers««The  increase  of  $2,663,000  will  expand  the 
identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  evaluative,  and  placement  services 
of  the  centers  for  handicapped  children. 

10.     Recruitment  and  inforrnation^'The  increase  of  $500,000  will  provide  for 
8  new  grants  to  organize  local  units  in  order  that  they  may  help  parents  of  handi- 
capped children  locate  and  use  special  educational  services,  and  2  new  grants  to 
survey  recruitment  and  informational  needs,  provide  technical  assistance  to  the 
local  informational  units,  and  target  Information  on  minoritv  oooulations. 

11  •     Special  education  man_power  develotxnent— -The  Increase* of  $2,050,000  will 
expand  this  program  with  an  additional  34  grants  which  will  target  on  teacher 
training  in  the  priority  areas  of  early  childhood  education,  education  of  the 
severely  handicapped,  «nd  filling  personnel  gaps  in  isolated  areas. 

Obligations  by  Activity 


1975  1975  1976 


Increase  or 


 Kitlnmrr   Reviiedl/  ry,cTm^M^ 

State  assistance: 

(a)  State  grant 

program   $100,000,000      $  47,500,000    $  50,000,000      $+  2,500,000 

(1976  Advance  for 

1977)  (50,000,000)            (— ) 

(b)  Deaf-blind 

centers   12,000,000         12,000,000        16,000,000       +  4,000,000 

(c)  Severely  handi- 

capped projects..  2,826,000           2,826,000         3,250,000       +  424,000 

Innovation  and  develop- 
ment: 

(a)  Early  childhood 

education   13,330,000  13,330,000        22,000,000       +  8,670,000 

(b)  Specific  learning 

disabilities   3,250,000  3,250,000         4,250,000       +  1,000,000 

(c)  Regional  vocational, 

adult,  and  post- 
secondary  programs         575,000  575,000         2,000,000       +  1,425,000 

(d)  Research  and  demon- 

stration  9,341,000  9,341,000        11,000,000       +  1,659,000 

Media  and  resource 
services: 

(a)  Media  services 

and  captioned 

films   13,000,000  13,000,000  16,000,000        +  3,000,000 

(b)  Regional  resource 

centers   7,087,000  7,087,000  9,750,000       +  2,663,000 

(c)  Recruitment  and 

information   500,000  500,000  1,000,000       +  500,000 

Special  education  man- 
power development...      37.700.000         37,700.000       39.750^000       +  2,050,000 

Total  obligations  $199,609,000      $147,109,000    $175,000,000      $+27,891,0  '0 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)  (50,000,000)  (-— ) 


1/  Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance  appropriation 
for  1976  of  $100,000,000  in  the  State  grant  program. 
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Obligations  by  Object 


1975 
Eatiwate 


Travel  and  transporta- 
tion of  persons 

Transportation  of  things 

Henty  comnunicationSs 
and  utilities 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  services: 

Project  contracts 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equiptoent 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

(1976  Advance  for  1977) 

Total  obligations  by 

object 

(1976  Advance  for 
1977) 


199,609,000 


1975 
Revised 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decrease  


20,000  20,000  23,000  +3,000 

1,000  1,000  *  1,000 

5,000  5,000  6,000  +1,000 

7,000  7,000  10,000  +3,000 

33,909,000  32,909,000  42,971,000  +10,062,000 

^.000  4,000  5,000  +1,000 

12,000  12,000  14,000  +2,000 

166,651,00  114,151,000  131, 970. OOoi/+17.819.000 
  (50.000.000)  (---; 


147,109,000   175,000,000  +27,891,000 
(50,000,000)       (— ) 


1/    Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance  appro- 
priation for  1976  of  $100,000,000  In  the  State  grant  program. 
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AuthorlzlnR  L«^l»I«tion 


Legislation 

Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act : 

Part  B— Section  611, 
Grants  to  States  

Part  C— Section  621, 
Regional  resource 

centers  

Severely  handicapped 

projects  

-•Section  622,  Deaf- 
blind  centers  

••Section  623,  E«rly 
childhood  projects... < 

••Section  625, 
Regional  vocational,^ 
adult,  and  postsecond- 
ary  programs  

Fart  D— Sections  631, 
632,  and  634,  Special 
education  manpower 

development  

—Section  633,  Re- 
cruitment and  infor- 
mation  

Part  E--Research  and 
demonstration  

Part  F--Media  services 
and  captioned  films... 

Part  G— Specific 

learning  disabilities. 


 1976  

Appropriation 
Authorized  Requested 


1976  Advance  for  1977 

Appropriation 
Authorized  Requested 


$100,000,000       $50,000,000     $110,000,000  $50,000,000 


18,000,000 
1/ 

20,000,000 
36,000,000 


9,750,000 
3,250,000 
16,000,000 
22,000,000 


2/ 


2,000,000 


52,000,000  39,750,000 


500,000 
20,000,000 
22,000,000 
20,000,000 


i,ooo,oool/ 

11,000,000 
16,000,000 
4,250,000 


\J  Funds  for  Severely  Handicapped  Projects  are  requested  under  Part  C,  section  621; 

however,  the  authority  used  to  operate  these  projects  is  derived  from  section  624 

of  the  same  part.    Funding  for  section  624  projects  may  originate  in  any  section 

of  Part  C  which  has  specific  authorizations. 

Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
3/  Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $500,000  for  fiscal  year 

1976. 
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Education  for  the  Handicapped 


Budget 


Year 

Estimate 

to  Conjiress 

Houie 
Allowance 

Senaje 
Al lowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

28,300,000 

28,300,000 

28,300,000 

28,300,000 

1967 

37,900,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

37,875,000 

1968 

53,400,000 

53,400,000 

58,400,000 

52,650,000 

1969 

84,650,000 

78,850,000 

78,850,000 

78,850,000 

1970 

85,850,000 

100,000,000  . 

105,000,000 

84,575,000 

1971 

94,450,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

104,400,000 

1972 

104,250,000 

109,250,000 

110,750,000 

110,000,000 

1973 

131,019,000 

157,319,000 

180,569,000 

157,319,000 

1974 

131,109,000 

143,609,000 

159,069,000 

147,079,000 

1975 

147,109,000 

184,609,000 

224,609,000 

199,609,000 

1975  Rescission 

-52,500,000 

1975  Advance  for 

1976  50,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

100,000,000 

1976 

125,000,000 

1976  Rescission 

-50,000,000 

1976  Advance  for  1977  '50,000,000 
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Juatiflcation 
Education  for  the  Handicapped 


1975 
EstliDaCe 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Revised 


Increase  or 

Decrease 


State  assistance: 

(a)  State  grant 

program   $100,000,000      $  47,500,000      $  50,000,000^^  $f  2,500,000 

(1976  Advance 

for  1977)   (50,000,000)           (— ) 

(b)  Deaf-blind 

centers   12,000,000         12,000,000         16,000,000       +  4,000,000 

(c)  Severely  handi- 

capped projects.  2,826,000           2,826,000           3,250,000       +  424,000 

Innovation  and 
development : 

(«)  Early  childhood 

education   13,330,000         13,330,000         22,000,000       +  8,670,000 

(b)  Specific  learning 

disabilities   3,250,000           3,250,000          4,250,000        k-  1,000,000 

(c)  Regional  voca- 

tional, adult, 
and  postsecond- 

ary  programs.-...  575,000              575,000           2,000,000       +  1,425,000 

(d)  Research  and 

demonstration...  9,341,000           9,341,000         11,000,000       +  1,659,000 

Media  and  resource 
services : 

(a)  Media  services 

and  captioned 

filn«...   13,000,000  13,000,000         16,000,000       +  3,000,000 

(b)  Regional  resource 

centers   7,087,000  7,087,000           9,750,000       +  2,663,000 

(c)  Recruittnent  and 

information.....  500,000  500,000  1,000,000  +  500,000 
Special  education 

manpower  development  37.700.000  37>700.000         39.750.000       +  2.050.000 

TOTAL    199,609,000        147,109,000        175,000,000  +27,891,000 

(1976  Advance 

for  1077)'"  (50,000,000) 


1,/    Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000. 
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General  Statenaent 

The  commitment  undertaken  by  the  Federal  government  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped is  not  intended  to  provide  complete  per-child  costs  of  educational  support. 
Instead,  the  programs  administered  under  this  appropriation  have  been  designed  to 
act  primarily  as  catalysts  to  bring  about  changes  in  educational  patterns  in  the 
field  by  initiating  demonstration  and  model  programs  and  by  encouraging  Innovative 
techniques  and  practices.     These  strategies  were  developed  specifically  to  use  the 
limited  Federal  financial  resources  and  manpower  to  effect  significant  changes  in 
the  quality  and  effectiveness     2  much  larger  and  more  direct  programs  being  con- 
ducted by  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 

To  expand  this  type  of  capacity-building  strategy  and  stimulate  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  effort,  this  appropriation  request  includes  increases  in  each  of  the 
discretionary  programs,  and  requests  an  amount  of  $50,000,000  for  the  State  granL 
program  in  order  to  maintain  the  level  of  Federal  support  for  direct  educational 
services  to  the  handicapped.     The  earlier  request  for  rescission  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  State  grant  pr  ?ram  assumes  the  sacne  philosophy,  i.e.,  that  the 
support  of  direct  educational    jrvices  to  the  handicapped  is  a  State  and  local 
responsibility.     Hiis  budget  is  presented  based  on  comparisons  of  our  new  request 
with  amounts  revised  to  reflect  our  requested  rescissions  of  $52,500,000  in  1975 
and  $50,000,000  in  1976  in  the  State  grant  program. 

Federal  ed'ication  programs  for  the  handicapped  have  been  designed  to  bring  the 
State  and  local  governments  closer  to  the  achievement  of  the  goal  that  every  handi- 
capped child  be  assured  of  an  appropriate  education  through  competent  personnel. 
The  areas  of  highest  need  at  the  present  time  are  in  encouraging  career  educational 
training  for  the  handicapped  that  is  both  relevant  to  the  job  market  and  to  their 
and  to  their  career  aspirations;  in  increasing  the  availability  and  quality  of 
early  childhood  education;  and  in  developing  and  disseminating  educational  program- 
ming opportunities  for  the  severely  handicapped  to  enable  them  to  become  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible,  thereby  reducing  their  requiretoents  for  institutional  care. 

Manpower  needs 

Programs  in  over  300  training  institutions  have  been  developed  and  are  pro- 
ducing quality  teachers  for  the  handicapped.     Fifty  State  education  agencies  and 
four  education  agencies  of  the  outlying  territories  are  working  in  partnership 
with  the  Federal  government  to  upgrade  the  competency  of  people  already  in  the 
field.     The  emphasis  is  upon  continuing  to  strengthen  and  reform  programs,  and 
training  people  who  are  not  directly  supported  by  Federal  funds;  and  more  import- 
antly, preparing  leadership  personnel  who  in  turn  will  begin  new  training  progtams. 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  additional  special  educators  is  just  being 
met,  with  the  help  of  Federal  funds;  however,  teachers  in  existing  special  educa- 
tion programs,  and  in  regular  school  programs  that  integrate  the  handicapped,  too 
often  are  untrained  in  the  special  skills  they  need  to  do  an  etf'^ctive  job.  New 
programs  for  preschool  children  and  children  vith  multiple  handicaps  also  lack 
trained  manpower. 

Research,  innovation,  and  demonstration  programs 

In  research,  support  is  needed  to  continue  current  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  to  expand  projects  in  curriculum  researcli,  and  to  solici';  projects  deal- 
ing with  the  most  critical  issues  in  the  areas  of  early  childhood  liducation,  career 
education,  personnel  development,  and  education  of  the  severely  b.indicapped.  In 
the  area  of  projects  for  the  severely  handicapped,  regional  centers  for  the  deaf- 
blind  are  in  operation,  and  a  significant  new  Federal  initiative  will  help  establish 
a  National  priority  for  other  severely  handicapped  children.     Demonstration  pro- 
jects seen  under  this  program  will  aid  in  bringing  services  to  tlie  unserved  child 
and  developing  models  for  deinstitutionalizing  many  of  the  severely  handicapped. 
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As  a  result  of  this  Federal  concern  we  expect  to  aee  increaaed  acceaa  to,  partici- 
pation  in,  and  expansion  of  apecialized  programs  for  severely  handicapped  children 
at  the  State  and  local  levela. 

Model  demonatration  centers  and  laadarahip  training  inatitutea  will  provide 
and  demonstrate  niodel  service,  train  personnel,  and  develop  reaearch  reaponsea 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  specific  laaming  diaabilities.     The  increased 
funding  of  early  childhood  aducation  projects  recognizes  the  continuing  and 
growing  demands  for  special  emphasis  to  detnonatrate  diagnostic  services  and  eiu- 
cational  aasistance  for  handicapped  children  of  pre-achool  age.     Research  evidence 
has  shown  that  early  educational  intervention  resulta  not  only  in  more  laatirtg 
benefits,  but  also  relieving  the  tendency  of  «  handicap  to  become  «n  educatio^a 
?  r     Priority  plana  in  aarly  childhood  education  will  be  developed  on  ir. 

individual  State  basis,  and  projecta  will  be  funded  according  to  State  needs. 

nf  .  ^T""  ""^a  of  the  handicapped  are  addressed  in  v.rious  components 

of  a  number  of  program.,  .nd  are  highlighted  in  the  poatsecondary  adult  and  voca- 
tional  programs  serving  multi-State  .reaa.    Theae  projects  Jemonstrate  the  rlclf  - 
cation  of  existing  facilities  and  progr.ma  for  the  noi-handicapped,"o  th^  the 
handicapped  peraon  can  participate. 

Media  and  resource  services 

d^v^lol^prfn  ^f,'^^"'^""^"^  ^"''^^        that  of  adaptation  of  inatructional  materiala 
developed  for  the  deaf  for  uae  by  children  with  other  handicapa,  and  the  develoo- 
ment  of  new  and  appropriate  equipment  to  educate  and  offer  cultural  contact  to  per- 
sons in  all  handicapped  areaa.    The  National  Center  on  Educational  Media  and 
^tfri!w  ^""a  f  %"«"d^'^-PP«d  will  adapt,  develop,  and  diaseminate  ^^propriate 
materials  and  devices.    A  new  marketing  and  implementation  strategy  will  be  devrl- 
oroduct^  "1  --r-^--^-'  fil-.  television,  and  other  educational  technology 

product*  and  aids.        The  Regional  Reaource  Centers  are  coordinated  with  the  Area 
Learning  Resource  Centers  to  develop  «  learning  reaource  ayatem  that  will  be  a 
facilitating  component  for  the  States  delivery  of  special  education  aervicea  to 
handicapped  children.    One  significant  new  effort  will  be  the  promo tiorof"he 
development  of  direction  centers  which  will  assist  parenta  and  profession.ls  alike 
in  Identification,  screening,  evaluation,  and  prescription  of  appropriate  educa- 
tional programa  for  handicapped  children. 

ur.         ■ff^u^"'"'  required  for  diaaemination  of  information  to  pareuta 

about  available  resources  for  the  handicapped.    This  information  would  help  parents 
Of  handicapped  children  contact  service  resources  of  all  dimensions. 


Technical  aasistance 


nrnaJ™  Sta te  capacity-building  activitiea,  an  active  technical  a..iacance 

program  is  maintained.    Also,  extensive  monitoring  of  State  programs  rece"ing 
Mvtr^f^?^'  by  law  to  inaure  compliance  with  all  laws  relating  to  the 

monitoring  .  M  ^^^^^^^^PP^^.^^jildren.    The  combination  of  technical  asaiatance  and 
monitoring  activities  will  help  assure  that  all  States  implement  plans  for  pro- 
moting full  educational  opportunity  for  all  handicapped  children,  regardless  of 
the  severity  of  their  handicap.  .       »  » 
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1975 
Eitloiate 


1975 
Revlaed 


1976 
Eitlinate 


•1976 
Revlaed 


1.    State  assistance: 

(a)     State  grant  program  $100,000,000      $47,500,000      $100,000,000  $50,000,000 
(1977  Advance  fund- 


ProKTam  jpurpoie 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expansion  and  improvement  of  programs 
and  projects  for  the  handicapped  at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  levels, 
this  program,  authorized  by  Part  B  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  provides 
non-matching  grants  to  the  States  and  outlying  areas.    These  grants' are  meant  to 
serve  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  increased  programnlng  for  children  on  a  comprehensive 
basis  involving  various  Federal  programs  and  local  resources,  in  order  to  provide 
full  educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped  children. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  only,  funds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  children  in  each  State  aged  3-21,  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced. 
This  distribution  is  different  from  that  applied  to  1974  funds,  yet  provision  is 
made  so  that  no  State  will  receive  less  than  its  1974  allocation.     In  fiscal  year 
1976  and  1977  funds  will  be  allocated  and  distributed  to  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  age  3-21  population,  with  a  minimum  $300,000  grant,  an  increase  over  the 
minimum  of  $200,000  allowed  in  1974  and  previous  years. 

Since  this  program  became  advance-funded  as  a  result  of  the  197S  appropri- 
ation, which  provided  funds  for  both  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  the  amount  now  re- 
quested will  fund  fiscal  year  1977,  covering  school  year  1976-1977. 

This  budget  reflects  acceptance  of  a  requested  rescission  of  funds  appropriated 
for  1975  and  for  the  1975  advance  appropriation  for  1976.    The  amount  of  the  re- 
scissions are  $-52,500,000  in  1975  and  $-50,000,000  in  1976. 

Plans  for  fiscal  years  1976  and  1977  (Ichool  jyears  1975-1976  and  1976-1977) 

Funds  requested  to  cover  school  year  1976-1977  will  directly  serve  250,000 
handicapped  children  in  2,200  projects.    This  will  maintain  program  operations  at 
the  fiscal  year  1976  level.    Previously  undertaken  needs  assessment  activities  will 
permit  the  narrowing  of  Federal  objectives  for  this  program,  beginning  in  school 
year  1975-1976,  to  concentrate  on  serving  the  more  severely  handicapped  child,  the 
need  to  serve  the  more  isolated  child,  and  the  need  to  expand  and  improve  early 
childhood  education.    This  narrowing  of  goals  will  add  to  the  States'  ability  to 
assure  all  handicapped  children  full  educational  opportunity. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1974    have  increased  the  requirements  on  State 
education  agencies  in  their  plans  for  serving  handicapped  children.    Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1976,  any  State,  in  order  to  receive  funds  under  this  program,  must 
establish  the*  goal  of  providing  full  educational  opportunities  to  all  handicapped 
children  and  provide  for  a  procedure  establishing  a  goal,  timetable,  and  dcscri-^- 
tion  of  facilities,  personnel,  and  services  necessary  to  assure  that  State  gran:: 
funds  be  expended  to  accomplish  this  goal,  with  priority  given  t:o  '^aadicappci 
children  not  receiving  an  education.    In  addition,  each  State  must  provide 
procedures  t)  to  insure  that  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  be  guaranteed 
procedural  safeguards  in  decisions  regarding  identification,  evaluation,  and  place- 
ment; 2)  to  insure  "least  restrictive  placement";  and  3)  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
cesses used  for  classification  and  placement,  be  racially  and  culturally  non- 
discr  imina  tory. 

Implementation  of  these  State  plans  will  require  increased  Federal  technical 
assistance,  more  precise  planning  at  the  State  level,  and  greater  coordination  of 
Federal,  State  and  local  funds. 


ing) 


(50,000,000) 


Narrative 
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iccoaipliahmenta  for  £lac«l  years  1974  and  1975  tachqol  years  1973*1974  and  1974-1975) 

In  school  year  1973-1974,  the  State  grant  program  directly  served  225,000 
children.    Hie  program  also  strengthened  the  linkages  of  the  discretionary  programs 
authorized  by  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  the  formula  grant  program, 
and  increased  State  and  local  services  for  the  education  of  the  handicapped  by 
focusing  on  the  objectives  of  1)  providing  quality  services  to  the  minority  handi- 
capped child  2)  bringing  full  service  to  rural  and  inner  city  populations  3)  solving 
inter-  or  intra-State  problems  that  inhibit  service  delivery,  and  4)  supporting 
reentry  of  handicapped  children  into  the  regular  classroom. 

In  school  year  1974-1975,  250,000  children  were  served  directly  in  nearly 
2,000  projects.     In  addition,  the  program  conducted  a  needs  assessment  to  determine 
which  States  were  in  greatest  :ieed  and  to  identify  the  subjects  of  greatest  concern. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
State  Grant  Program 


Seven  million  children  (one  million  of  preschool  age)  are  handicapped  by 
mental  retardation,  speech  problems,  emotional  disorders,  deafness,  blindness, 
crippling  conditions,  or  other  health  impairments  that  will  cause  school  failure, 
emotional  problems  and  retarded  development  unless  special  education  procedures 
are  available  to  them.    At  present,  about  50  percent  of  school  aged  handicapped 
children  are  receiving  special  education,  and  in  some  States  less  than  25  percent 
of  such  children  are  receiving  this  help.    Approximately  one  million  of  the 
unserved  arc  totally  excluded  from  any  educational  prograitining.    Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  handicapped  children  are  misplaced  or  mislabeled. 


INCREASE  IN  NUMBHIS  OF  CHILDREN 
RECEIVING  SERVICE  AS  REPORTED  BY 
STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCIES 
1971-1974 

Increase  Over  Percent 
School  Year  Number  Servedl^  Previous  Year  Increase 

1971  2,643,000  196,000  +8% 

1972  2,858,000  215,000  +87. 

1973  3,160,000  302,000  +117. 

1974  3,510,000  350,000  +117. 

1975  (est.)  3,910,000  400,000  +117. 
1976(est.)                     4,340,000  430,000  +117. 

_!/  As  a  result  of  all  sources  of  support;  i.e..  Federal,  State  and  local. 


DIRECT  IMPACT 

Fiscal  Year  1973  -  $37,500,000 

-  School  Year  1972-73:  177,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  1974  -  $47,500,000 

School  Year  1973-74:  225,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  197b  -  $47,500,000 

School  Year  1974-75:  250,000  children 

Fiscal  Year  1976  -  $50,000,000 

School  Year  1975-76:  250,000  children 

Fiscal^  Year  1977  -  $50,000,000 

School  Year  1976-77:  250,000  children 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate         Revised         Estimate  Decrease 


1.     State  assistance: 

(b)  Deaf-blind  centers  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $16,000,000  $-W,000,000 

New  awards  $12,000,000  $12,000,000  $16,000,000  $44,000,000 

Number   10  10  10 


Narrative 

Pro|^ram  purpose 

In  order  to  provide  appropriate  educational  and  diagnostic  services  for  the 
estimated  5,000-7,000  deaf-blind  children,  this  program,  authorized  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Ac t,^  Part  C,  section  622,  awards  contracts  to  centers 
funded  for  this  purpose.     The  centers  also  provide  whatever  ancillary  services 
necessary  to  assure  that  deaf-blind  children  can  achieve  their  Cull  potential  use- 
ful and  meaningful  participation  in  society. 


This  forward  funded  program  awards  contracts  to  regional  centers,  which  them- 
selves are  authorized  to  sub-contract  with  State  education  agencies.  State  Depart- 
ments of  Mental  Health  and  Welfare,  and  private  agencies  for  the  provision  of 
direct  services.     The  regional  centers  monitor  subcontracts  and  provide  technical 
assistance,  coordination,  casefinding  and  screening. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  provide  comprehensive  educational  service*  to  the  5.000  to  7,000 
deaf-blind  children,  the  increased  budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  targeted 
on  reaching  as  many  children  as  possible  with  full-time  educational  services. 
Short-term,  part-time  and  other  services  such  as  teacher  training,  parent  counseling, 
diagnosis,  and  evaluation  will  be  kept  level. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  services  provided  to  deaf-blind  children  and  their 
parents  (see  tabular  material  covering  fiscal  years  1974  through  1976),  support 
services  will  be  continued  by  the  Centers  to  each  of  Che  estimated  300-325  deaf- 
blind  projects  funded  under  this  program  in  1976.    These  support  activities  include 
technical  assistance  in  the  planning,  development,  and  implementation  of  services; 
and  the  development  of  new  service  delivery  systems  on  a  State  and  regional  basis. 

The  program  will  also  (1)  continue  to  maintain  the  Joint  National  Registry  of 
Deaf -Blind  children  in  cooperation  with  the  liational  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youth 
and  Adults,  and  (2)  distribute  a  home  correspondence  course  to  an  additional  1,000 
families . 

Accomplishincnts  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  order  to  move  toward  provision  of  full  educational  ?5ervic<»s  for  deaf-blinr' 
children,  400  children  were  phased  out  of  part-tire  services  in  '^.'-jool  y*>^.r  V'73-74. 
into  full-time  services  in  school  year  1974-75. 

In  addition  to  provision  of  direct  full-time  and  part-time  educational  ser- 
vices, diagnostic  and  evaluation  services;  in-service  training  for  teachers,  aides, 
and  other  professionals;  and  support  services,  the  following  activities  were 
supported ; 

1.    The  Joint  National  Registry  of  Deaf'-Blind  Children  was  adopted  in  coopera- 
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tion  with  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults. 

2.  Technical  Asalgtance  was  provided  by  the  Centers  to  2iates  for  the 
development  of  State  plans  for  individual  child  services.  Activity 

was  concentrated  on  25  States  having  over  90%  of  the  deaf-blind  population. 

3.  Vocational  Education  Needs;     In  selected  regions,  the  program  funded 
the  identification,  planning  and  implementation  of  pilot  projects  for 
deaf-blind  children. 

^«     A  national  program  of  temporary  assistance  was  conducted  for  parents 
of  unserved  children  through  a  home  correspondence  Information  and 
assistance  program.     Home  correspondence  is  followed  by  visits  of 
staff  from  the  appropriate  regional  center. 

5.     A  national  conference  entitled  "1980  i»  Nov"  on  the  future  needs  of 
the  deaf-blind  was  held  in  court  with  other  Federal  agencies.  States 
and  private  groups  seeking  to  find  alternative  ways  of  serving  chil- 
dren and  preparing  them  for  adult  life. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PACT  SHEET 
Deaf  -  Blind  Center* 


Program  Year 


Fiscal  Year 
197^ 
197^-75 


Fiscal  Year         Fiscal  Yoar 
1975  1976 


1975-76 


1976-77 


Appropriation 


$1^,055,000  $12,000,000         $16,00t  )j  000_ 


Centers  Funded 

-Total  funds 

-Number  of  subcontracts 


10 

$14  ,055,000 
250 


$12,000,000 
250 


$16,.-)a0,O0() 
30U-325 


Full-time  educational  services 

provided ; 

-Total  funds 

-Ave rage /pupil  cost 

-Number  of  pupils 

Part-time  educational  services 
provided : 
-Total  funds 
-Average/pupil  cost 
-Number  of  pupils 

Diagnosis  and  evaluation  services 
provided : 
-Total  funds 
-Number  of  children 


$11,400,000         $10,525,000  $13,825,000 
$4,071  $3,759  $3,840 

2800  2800  3600  est. 


$      600,000  $      300.000         $  300,000 

$2,000  $1,000  .$1,000 

300  300  300 


$      220,575         $       75,000         $  75,000 
700  est.  700  est.  700  est. 


Parents  counseled: 
-Total  funds 
-Number  of  parents 

In-Service  training  provided 
personnel  and  parents; 
-Total  funds 
-Number  trained 

Regional  Center  Costs  for 
Supportive  Services: 


$      233,000  1./     $      100,000  1,/    $      100,000  1./ 
3000  est.  3000  est.  3000  est. 


$      134,380  3/    $      100,000  3/    $      100,000  3/ 
3000  est.  3000  est.  3000  est. 


$  1,834,425         $  1,100,000         $  1,800,000 


1^/    Total  funds  Included  under  full-time  educational  services. 

2/  Actual  cost  of  ftill-tlme  services  is  the  total  of  part-time  plus  full-time. 
Part-time  educational  services  are  available  as  a  rc/uLt  of  the  allocation 
of  time  by  full-time  staff. 

2/    Costs  for  In-Service  Training  included  in  Regional  Center  Costs  for  Supportive 
Services. 
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^SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Deaf-Blind  Centers 

Description  of  Services 
Full-time  -  school  year  program 

Part- time  -  summer  school,  Interim  Intensive  care  assessment,  anv!  programs  pro- 
viulnt;  liJOL-e  Lhan  30  hrs./yr.  service  but  not  moro  than  3  days /week 
per  year. 

Diagnosis  and  evaluation  -  less  than  30  {lours  per  year 

Population  In  Need:    This  program's  needs  center  around  the  Increasing  population 
of  deaf-blind  children  and  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  to  administer  educa- 
tional services.     Of  the  estimated  5,000  to  7,000  deaf-blind  children.  ^,^1^  h.ive 
been  identified.     Of  the  children  identified,  1,300  are  receiving  no  educational 
services.     An  additional  246  children  now  receiving  part-time  educational  services 
are  in  need  of  full-time  educational  programs. 

Manpower  Needs:     Matched  against  the  problem  of  the  growing  population  of  deaf- 
blind  chiidrvn  needing  educational  services  is  an  acute  shortage    of  trained 
teaclier/teacher-cUde  personnel.     Current  teacher  training  programs  are  producing 
40-50  qualified  teachers  per  year.     In  order  to  meet  the  educational  needs  oL  the 
known  population  of  deaf-blind  children,  an  additional  500-600  teachers  must  be 
trained.     The  same  number  of  supportive  teacher-aide  staff  will  also  be  required. 

Non-Federal  contribution:  Current  estimates  show  that  507.  of  the  funding  for  deaf- 
bllnd  programs  comes  from  .State  and  local  governments. 

Federal  Funding  and  Location  of  the  Ten  Deaf-Blind  Centers',  FY  19 7 A 


1.  Watertown,  M.issachusetts    $1,093>750 

(Serves  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine) 

2.  Bronx,  New  York   2,050,000 

(Serves  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 

Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 

3.  Raleigh,  North  Carolina   1,225,000 

(Serves  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  District  of 

Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland) 

4.  Talladega,  Alabama   1,122,363 

(Serves  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 

Mississippi,  and  Tennessee) 

5.  Lansing,  Michigan   1,585,955 

(Serves  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin, 

and  Minnesota) 

6.  Dallas,  Texas   1  3m)  r^f)j 

(Serves  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Missouri, 

Oklahoma,  and  Iowa)  • 
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7.  Denver,  Colorado   2,019,228 

(Serves  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  New 

Mexico,  Utah,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota) 

8.  Seattle,  Washington   1.155,548 

(Serves  Washington,  Oregon,  Alaska,  Idaho,  and 

Montana) 

9.  Sacramento,  California   2,005,000 

(Serves  California,  Arizona,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Guam, 

and  U.S.  Trust  Territories) 

10.  Austin,  Tc>xas*   iill 

14,055,000 


*  Single  State  Center.     This  Center  serves  the  whole  State  of  Texas  with  direct 
educational  services.    The  Center  in  Dallas  provides  only  supportive  services 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  State  of  Texas  upon  request,  and  serves  five 
other  States  as  a  regional  center. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate         Revised         Estimate  Decrease 


1.     State  assistance: 

(c)  Severely  handicapped 

projects   $2,826,000  $2,826,000    $3,250,000    $+  424,000 

New  awards   ($    750,000)  ($    750 ,000)  ($1 ,094  ,000)  ($+  344.000) 

Number   6  6  9  +3 

Continuing  awards   ($2,076,000)  ($2, 076, 000) ($2, 156,000) 80,000) 

Number   10  10  12  +2 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

In  order  to  establish  and  promote  programmatic  practices  designed  to  tneet  the 
educational  and  training  needs  of  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth,  this  pro- 
gram, under  the  authority  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  part  C,  section 
624,  awards  contracts  to  develop  and  demonstrate  such  practices.     The  Federal 
strategy  is  to  eventually  cover  all  States  or  sparsely  populated  multi-State  regions 
with  demonstrations  appropriate  Co  State-wide  needs.     Tlie  ultimate  goal  in  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  severely  handicapped  is  to  make  them  a«  independent  as 
possible,   thereby  reducing  their  requirements  for  institutional  care  and  increasing  ' 
their  opportunities  for  self-development. 

Contracts  are  awarded  competitively  on  a  one-year  basis,  with  con tir.;.at ions 
funded  for  a  second  and  third  year  on  the  basis  of  a  project's  effectiveness,  replica- 
biUty  of  elements,  and  availability  of  funds.     Eligible  contractees  are  State  depart- 
ments of  special  education,  intermediate  or  local  education  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies. 

Tlie  principal  problems  limiting  the  delivery  of  effective  educational/ training 
services  to  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth,  in  those  areas  where  such 
services  are  mandated  or  supported  include: 


(1)  Serious  shortage  of  personnel  with  expertise  and  experience 

(2)  Serious  lack  of  adequate,  functional  facilities 

(3)  Lack  of  appropriate  curricula,  methodologies,  and  educational/training 

programs 

(4)  Scarcity  of  specialized  materials  and  equipment 

(5)  Limited  identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  placement  services 

(6)  General  lack  of  concern  for  the  needs  of  such  persons,  as  well  as  the 

near  non-existence  of  advocate  groups  functioning  in  their  behalf. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  make  the  education  of  the  severely  handicapped  a  National  priority 
funds  are  being  requested  separately  for  this  program  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal  ' 
year  1976.     In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  demonstration  projects  targeted  on  the 
severely  handicapped  were  supported  with  funds  from  the  Regional  Resource  Centers, 
Early  Childhood  Education,  and  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films.     The  newly  re- 
quested funds  will  continue  12  of  those  projects  and  start  9  new  ones. 
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These  projects  will  be  comprehensive.  State-wide,  and  focused  on  the  pro- 
vision of  appropriate  and  required  services  for  these  children.    The  programs  are 
designed  to  demonstrate  the  following  objectives.  To: 

(a)  facilitate  mental,  emotional,  physical,  social,  and  language  development. 

(b)  encourage  parent  participation. 

(c)  acquaint  the  conanunity  with  the  capabilities  and  potentialitiea  of  the 
severely  handicapped. 

<d)    facilitate  deinstitutionalization  to  home-based,  community-centered 
intervention  programs,  as  needed  on  an  individual  basis. 

In  addition,  througli  our  regular  program  administration  we  will  be  continuing 
efforts  to  establish  and  expand  cooperative  working  relationships  with  10  States 
to  assist  them  in  developing  a  comprehensive  program  of  services  to  severely 
handicapped  children  and  youth.    These  activities  will  include  technical  assis- 
tance, program  guidance  and  evaluation  support  to  aid  the  States  to  develop 
better  "least  restrictive"  services  for  these  children. 

To  further  the  impact  on  this  program,  the  Office  of  Education  will  be  vali- 
dating and  disseminating  the  results  so  that  State  and  local  Education  Agencies 
can  begin  implementing  the  findings. 

This  progrnm  will  also  continue  to  consult  with  and  help  coordinate  Bureau- 
wide  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  severely  handicapped,  in  fields  such  as  research 
and  demonstration,  media  development,  and  teacher  training. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  ^ars  1974  and  1975 

In  late  fiscal  year  1973  and  during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  197A,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  adopted  a  working  definition  of  severely 
handicapped  children  and  youth,  and  defined  the  objectives  of  a  program  to  impact 
on  this  poorly  served  population.    To  meet  the  needs  of  the  target  population  in 
a  more  focused  manner,  10  contracts  were  awarded  which  provided,  in  conjunction 
with  relevant  public  and  private  agencies  within  a  State,  (a)  a  comprehensive 
service  plan;   (b)  a  replicable  model  demonstration  program  providing  direct  ser- 
vices; and  (c)  a  strategy  to  widely  disseminate  exemplary  projects  and  project 
elements  to  professional  and  nonprofessional  personnel. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  10  projects  were  continued  for  a  second  year  and 
6  new  ones  were  funded.     The  six  new  projects  focused  on  children  with  the  follow- 
ing as  primary  handicapping  conditions:     (1)  aural  impairment,  (2)  emotional  dis- 
turbance,  (3)  orthopedic  impairment,   (4)  visual  impairment,     (5)  profound  retarda- 
tion -  birth  through  early  childhood,  and  (6)  profound  retardation  in  youth. 
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SUPPLtMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Severely  Handicapped  Projects 

Because  of  widely  differing  definitions  of  severely  handicapped  children  used 
throughout  the  States  and  because  of  the  general  lack  of  Information  regarding 
their  whereabouts  and  diverse  needs,  statistics  concerning  such  children  and 
youth  are  understandably  Imprecise.     However,  the  following  data  has  been 
developed  to  provide  a  general  Index  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  problem  facing 
educators  of  the  severely  handicapped: 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER  AND  TYPES  OF  SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  CHTLDREN* 

Total  Children  Children 

Children  Receiving  Receiving 

Type  of  Handicap  Ages  0-19  Some  Services  No  Services 


Severely  and 

Profoundly 

Mentally 

Retarded  460,000  230,000  230,000 

Deaf-Blind  5,064  3,832  1,232 

Multi-Handicapped     ^  40,900  9,310  31,590 

Seriously 
Emotionally 
Disturbed  (Autistic 

and  Schizophrenic)  900.000  109.000  791, QQQ 

1,405,964  352,142  1,053,822 


Based  on  Fiscal  Year  1973  Projected  Activities  Documents  (OE  9016)  submitted 
by  States  and  Territories,  and  data  from  Fiscal  Year  1972  PL  89-313  and  Part  B, 
EHA  Project  Reports  contained  in  the  Aid  to  States  Information  System. 


PER-PUPIL  ANNUAL  COSTS 

Of  the  1,405,964  severely  handicapped  children,  352,000  are  receiving  services 
from  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  sources..    The  estimated  average  per-pupil 
annual  costs  for  the  provision  of  appropriate  educational  training  services  to 
severely  handicapped  children  and  youth  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Training/Educational  Educational/Clinic- 

Setting  Type  Setting 

Severely  and  profoundly  mentally 

retarded  $&,500  $10,000 

Deaf-Blind  9,000  15,000 

Multl-handicapped  8,000  12,000 

Seriously  emotionally  disturbed  7,000  11,000 
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Status  of  State  Legislation 

One  of  the  principal  causes  for  this  lack  of  adequate  service  benefits  to  the 
severely  handicapped,  appears  to  be  the  lack  of  appropriate  legislation  making 
educational  and  related  services  to  such  persons  mandatory  or  at  least  highly 
suggested.    Currently,  only  five  States  (Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  North 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee)  have  specifically  mandat'ed  services  to  severely  handi- 
capped children  and  youth.    An  additional  23  States'  legislation  Implies 
support  for  such  services,  while  13  States'  legislation  implies  lack  of  supporc 
and  5  states  do  not  provide  state  reimbursement  to  such  efforts  (Alabama,  Delaware, 
Georgia,  Ohio,  and  New  York— with  the  exception  of  New  York  City  Itself).  The 
States  of  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi -have  no  mandatory  special  education  laws. 

Program  and  Financial  Data 

Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year 

1974  1975  1976 

No.  of  Projects  10  16  21 

New  10  6  9 

Continuing  —  10  12 

Average  Cost^ 

New                                             $225,000  $125,000  $121,500 

Continuing    *  207,600  180,000 

Total  Cost  $2,246,659  $2,826,000  $3,250,000 

New                                          (2,246,659)  (     750,000)  (1,094,000) 

Continuing  (  )  (2,076,000)  (2,156,000) 

Number  of  children 
participating  in  the 

demonstration  projects  701  1125  1500 
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1975                   1975                1976  Increase  or 

Estlma  te  Revtaed  Request  Decrease 


Innovation  and 
development : 


(a)    Early  childhood 

education  $13,330,000  $13,330,000  $22,000,000  $+8,670,000 

New  Awards   (5,370,000)        (5,370,000)  (10,105,000)  (44,735,000) 

Numb<r  78  78  139  +61 

Continuing  awards...  (7,960,000)  (7,960,000)  (11,895,000)  (+3  935  000) 
Number                    75                       75                     lOA  '+29* 


Program  purpose 


In  order  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  educational  services  for  handicapped  preschool  children,  this 
program,  authorized  under  Part  C,  section  623  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
«^^«?o£S°-     .  outreach  projects  for  that  purpose.     The  Federal 

strategy  is  to  work  cooperatively  with  States  through  public  Ld  private  non-profit 
agencies  to  demonstrate  a  wide  range  of  educational,  therapeutic  services  and 

social  services  to  help  establish  competent  State  and  local  proerains 
incorporating  the  best  of  tested  practices,  iui-ax  prograins 

rinn-^ffn^'  and  contracts  are  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  a  National  >competi- 
tion,  each  model  demonstration  is  approved  for  a  three  year  period,  but  receives 
second  and  third  year  funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  per?ormance,  and  avii" 
ability  of  funds. 

Each  demonstration  model  includes  the  following  components:   (a)  parent  par- 
ticipation, to  demonstrate  meeting  the  needs  of  parents  and  family  members  for 
counselxng  and  emotional  support,  information,  opportunity  for  observation  prac- 
tice   home  carry-over,  and  involvement  in  project  planning  and  evafSatw  '  (b) 
Rrim  e^a?L??nn Tr'"'-"^  procedures  for  assessment  of'child  progress  and  pro- 
gram  evaluation,   (c)  provision  of  inservice  training  to  increase  volunteer,  para- 
professional  and  professional  staff  effectiveness;   (d)  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  especially  the  public  school;  and  (e)  disseminatioi  of  infor^ltJon  to 
professionals  and  to  the  general  public,  concerning  comprehensive  programminR  for 
young  children  with  handicaps.  r    c  j,  i.ul 


Projects  which  have  completed  the  demonstration  phase,  proven  their  success, 
and  secured  assurance  that  the  basic  project  will  be  continued  from  State,  local* 
private  or  other  funds,  become  eligible  to  apply  for  support  to  enter  the  outreach 
phase.     Outreach  projects  assist  other  agencies  or  programs  wishing  to  provide 
effective  programming  for  young  handicapped  children  by  helping  the  agencies  re- 
plicate the  project  model  or  major  components  of  it;  providing  resource  assistance 
to  programs  wishing  to  integrate  handicapped  children;  or  training  personnel  of 
other  agencies  or  programs.     Outreach  funding  is  available  on  a  one-year  basis, 
but  may  continue  if  the  demand  for  assistance  from  a  project  fs  great. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  education  agoncie.s  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  preschool  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children 
1976  plans  for  this  program  call  for  the  expansion  of  the  demonstration  and  out- 
reach effort.     With  the  additional  support  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  program  will 
attempt  to  work  more  intensively  with  the  States.     To  move  in  this  direction, 
various  activities  will  be  undertaken: 
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1)  A  list  will  be  developed  by  35  States  of  individual  State  prioritiea  for 
proviaions  of  services  to  preachool  handicapped  children.    Priority  areaa  of 
concern  might  include  programs  needed  for  a  particular  age  level  or  handicapping 
condition;  a  type  of  service  delivery  system  (e.g.  homebound,  hospital,  or  public 
school);  or  programs  designed  to  facilitate  proviaion  of  comprehensive  services 
to  the  entire  handicapped  preachool  population.     State  priorities  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  decision-making  proceaa,  and  awards  will  be  coade  to  the  extent 
possible,  in  conformity  with  this  priority  plan. 

2)  In  order  to  improve  the  efficient  use  of  Federal,  State  and  local  re- 
sources, 20  awards  will  be    jide  to  State  education  agencies  for  autt^T;^  of  early 
childhood  coordinators  in  20  States.    These  awarda  will  provide  fot^btj^half-time 
salary  and  travel  expensea  of  each  coordinator. 

3)  Support  will  be  provided  for  the  formal  validation  of  10  demonstration 
models  for  widespread  dissemination  to  State  and  local  governments  in  order  to 
provide  program  alternatives. 

In  addition  to  the  new  State  capacity-building  activities,  the  demonstration 
and  outreach  strategy  will  be  expanded  by  increasing  the  number  of  new  first-year 
projects  from  25  to  52.    The  demonstrations  including  4  projects  targeted  on  the 
severely  handicapped,  will  continue  to  receive  the  benefits  oi:  the  Technical 
Assistance  Development  System  begun  in  previous  years. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  jyears  1974  and  1975 

In  order  to  encourage  special  educational  progranuning  for  handicapped  pre- 
school children,  this  program  supported  104  demonstration  and  51  outreach  projects 
in  school  year  1974-75;  in  school  year  1975-76,  100  demonstrations  and  52  outreach 
projects  were  supported.     Through  these  projects  the  following  activities  were 
demonstrated: 

(1)  screening  of  preschool  children  and  infants 

(2)  provision  of  training  and  other  supportive  services  to  parents 

(3)  provision  of  diagnostic  and  resource  assistance  to  handicapped  children 
in  other  programs  or  agencies,  e.g..  Head  Start,  local  day-care  centers 
and 

(4)  provision  of  training  for  Head  Start  staff  members,  public  school 
educators,  day-care  and  nursery  school  staff  and  volunteera. 

In  addition,  funds  continued  support  to  the  Technical  Assistance  Development 
System  (TADS)  to  include  outreach  efforts  and  continued  funding  Mister  Roger's 
Neighborhood  television  program  (1974).     Other  projects  funded  in  1974  were  tar- 
geted on  the  severely  handicapped.     These  projects  are  discussed  separately  in  the 
narrative  justification  for  Severely  Handicapped  Projects. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Early  Childhood  Educatton 

Estimated  Population  tn  Need:    Conaervttive  estimates  indicate  that  there  are 
1,000,000  preschool  handicapped  children.    Approximately  30%  of  these  children  are 
bel*^'  served  in  varying  degrees  through  demonstration  and  outreach  projects,  Head 
Start  and  Day  Care  programs,  public  education  day  programs,  and  through  State  sup- 
ported activities. 

Expected  Effect  of  Service;    II  li  generally  recognized  that  handicapped 
children  can  make  exceptional  gains  if  their  handicaps  are  identified  and  diagnosed 
as  early  as  feasible,  and  if  they  thereupon  begin  to  receive  educational  services 
attuned  to  their  special  needs.     Such  intervention  will  htve  a  very  positive  effect 
on  the  child's  development  and  adjustment  to  his  environment;  it  will  prevent  some 
temporary  dysfunctions  from  becoming  permanent;  and  it  will  affect  the  relation- 
ship of  the  child  with  his  family,  peers,  and  tociety  in  general.     It  is  also  re- 
cognized that  such  early  intervention  is  cost  effective,  in  that  it  decreases  the 
possibility  that  a  child  will  need  costly  special  educational  services  in  later 
life. 

Summary  of  Funding 

Fiscal  Year  1974  Funding 

Normal  ,>rant  period  July  1974  -  June  1975 


45  1st  year  project^  0  $  67,000  ;  $  3,000,000 

29  3rd  year  project"^  @  $117,000    3,400,000 

(30  1st  year  projects  were  funded  in  October  1973  from  fiscal 

year  1973  supplemental  fundi) 

51  Outreach  projects  @  $  78,000   4,000,000 

Technical  assistance  and  Mister  Roger's  Neighborhood   931,000 

(Fundi  used  to  support  7  early  childhood  projects  under 

"Severely  Hand^^pped  Projects")   C669,000) 

f 

1974';  budget  authority  $11,331,000 

I' 

Fiscal  Year  1^-'^)  Funding 

Normal  grint  period  July  1975  -  June  1976 

25  Ist  year  projects  @  $  60,000  $  1,500,000 

30  2nd  year  projecti  @  $105,000  (Oct.   1974-June  1975)   3,160,000 

45  2nd  year  projects  @  $107,000   4,800,000 

52  Outreach  projecti  Q  $  65,300   3,395,000 

Technical  assistance   475,000 

(Funds  used  to  support  7  early  childhood  projects  under 

"Severely  Handicapped  Projects")   (670.  OOO) 

1975  budget  authority  $13,330,000 

Fiscal  Year  1976  Funding 

Normal  grant  period  July  1976  -  June  1977 

52  1st  year  projects  (3  $  66,000,000  $  3,432,000 

25  2nd  year  projects  @  $110,000,000   2, 750,  CI  J 

45  3rd  year  projects  (?  $115,000,000...^   5,l''3.:r 

30  3rd  year  projects  (3  $110,000  (July  1975-June  1976)   3,300,00^ 

56  Outreach  projects  (?  $  82,730   4,633,000 

10  Validation  projects  (3  $100,000   1,000,000 

Technical  assistance   740,000 

4  projects  for  the  severely  hindicapped   670,000 

State  education  agency  early  childhood  coordinators, 

half  time  in  each  of  20  States   300.000 

1976  budget  authority  522,000,000 
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SuniMrv  by  School  Yct 

School  year  1974-75 

104  demons era C ion  projecca 

51  oucreach  projects 

School  year  1975-76 

100  demons era Cion  projects 

52  outreach  projects 


School  year  1976-77 

122  demonstration  projects 
56  outreach  projects 

Estimates  of  the  direct  impact  through  the  demonstration  and  outreach  activities 
are  as  follows : 

School  Year  School  Year  School  Year 

1974-75  1975-76  1976-77 


DEMONSTRATION  OUTPUTS; 

Children  receiving  direct 

services   7.000  8,300  14,000 

Children  screened   15,000  %  20.000  34,000 

Number  of  children  in  other 

programs,  e.g..  Head  Start, 

provided  diagnostic  or 

resource  assistance   10,000  20,000  34,000 

Number  of  parents  served   14,000  16,000  28,000 

Number  of  staff  personnel 

receiving  in service 

training.   3,500  4,500  7,500 

P»raprofessionals  trained   2,500  4,000  7,000 

Head  Start  personnel  trained...  3,000  4,000  6,000 

Public  school  personnel 

trained  

Personnel  trained  from  local  ^  , 

day  care  centers   2,500  4,000  6,000 

Nursery  school  personnel 

trained  

Volunteers  trained  


5,000  6,000  8,000 


2,500  4,000  6,000 

2,500  5,000  5,000 


IMPACT  FROM  OUTREACH  PROJECTS; 

Number  of  children  in  repli-  . .  ,^  ««« 

cation  projects   30,000  45,000  45,000 

Number  of  complete  repli- 

cation  projects   350  500  500 

Number  of  projects  repli- 

cation  components   650  1.000  ^  1,000 


if 
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1975 1973  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Innovation  and 

development:  « 
(b)    Snecific  learn- 
ing disabili- 

  $3,250,000       $3,250,000       $4,250,000  $4-1,000,000 

New  awards   (1,664,883)      (1,664,883)      (2,585,117)  (+920.234) 

Number   15  15  20  +5 

GontinuLng  awards    (1,585,117)      (1,585,117)      (1,664,883)  (+79  766) 


Number   16  16  15 


-i 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 


In  order  to  stimulate  State  and  local  provision  of  comprehensive  identifica- 
tion, diagnostic,  prescriptive  and  educational  services  for  all  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  this  forward-funded  program,  authorized  by  Part  G 
of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  supports  model  programs  and  supportive 
technical  assistance,  research,  and  training  activities.     It  also  provides  for 
early  screening  programs  to  identify  these  childrm,  and  for  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation about  the  learning  disabilities  programs. 

Recognition  of  this  discrete  type  of  handicap  has  been  relatively  recent  and 
Federal  activities  are  designed  to  help  define  the  nature  of  the  disordlr^  to 
stimulate  adoption  of  early  screening  procedures,  find  approaches  to  treatment 
and  to  stimulate  an  increased  supply  of  teachers  trained  to  handle  the  problems  of 
the  affected  populations. 

Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  annually  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion 
through  a  National  competition.     Eligible  grantees  are  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  education  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private 
educational  and  research  agencies  or  organizations. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

A.  w^?.°f'^"  ''''P^"'^  """^  improve  educational  services  to  children  with  learnine 
disabilities,  this  program  will  fund  child  service  demonstration  centers  which  will 
support  the  following;  wuii-ii  wm 

(a)  specific  components  of  model  projects  meant  to  serve  high-need 
populations  such  as  the  disadvantaged,  the  geographically  isolated 
and  secondary  level  students,  ' 

(b)  a  major  effort  to  define,  validate,  disseminate  and  stimulate 
replication  of  identified  models. 

(c)  funding  of  new  models  utilizing  personnel  from  the  fields  of 
psychology,  medicine  and  special  education. 

In  addition; 

(«)     technical  assistance  will  be  provided  for  child  service  demonstra- 
tion center  model  projects  and  for  aiding  States  in  planning  to- 
provide  total  service  delivery  systems, 
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b)    an  independent  evaluation  of  program  impact  will  be  undertaken 

which  will  aid  in: 

(1)  establishing  minimum  standard!  for  programming  and 
specific  definitions  for  terNdces 

(2)  selecting  valid  models  of  screening,  diagnosis  and 

intervention 

(3)  establishing  firm  standards  in  service  delivery  and 
qualifications  of  teaching  personnel 

(4)  defining  needed  new  mcxlels  of  service  delivery  and 
personnel  requirements , 

Funding  will  be  provided  as  follows: 

15  continuation  projects 
18  new  projects 

1  technical  assistance 

1  outside  evaluation 

Total  4,250,000 


$1,665,000 
2,135,000 
300,000 
150.000 


Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

During  the  life  of  this  program  45  States  have  been  funded  to  operate  model 
demonstration  centers.  Currently,  projects  are  operating  in  38  States  with  1974 
funds,  and  six  of  the  remaining  7  are  now  being  funded  by  the  individual  States. 

In  1974  and  1975  the  program: 

(1)  demonstrated  a  variety  of. services  for  children  with  learning  disabili- 
ties through  child  service  demonstration  centers;  in  addition  to  those  served 
directly,  many  children  are  served  as  a  result  of  replications  of  current  and  past 
projects.    With  1974  funds,  nine  States  participated  in  replication  activities; 
California,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Texas,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  Wyoming; 

(2)  conducted  in-service  training  on  diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning 
disabilities  for  regular  classroom  teachers; 

(3)  provided  parents  of  learning  disabled  children  with  materials  and  informa- 
tion on  techniques  and  methods  of  working  with  and  understanding  the  problems  of 

'their  children;  replication  projects  provided  information  and  counseling  services; 

(4)  developed,  with  1974  funds.  4  teachers*  manuals  for  guidance  in  early 
screening,  diagnostic  services,  remediation  programming,  and  program  implementation 
methods  ($50,000). 
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Direct  impact 

— »  The  direct  impact  of  the  program  is  as  follows r 

Fi»cal  Year       Fiscal  Year     Fiscal  Year 
1974  1975  1976 

1.    Number  of  children  in  model  projects  4.300  14,500  20.000 

Number  of  projects   38  *  35 

8.000  12,000  14,500 


Number  of  children  in  replication 
activities  


Number  of  regular  classroom  teachers 
receiving  in-service  training  for 

diagnosis  and  remediation   i,300  4,500  4.500 

Parents  provided  with  materials  and 

information   1  enn  o 

  1,500  2,500  3,800 

Parent»  provided  counseling   2,500  2,500  2,500 


Needs  of  Population 


.erver""  li^?"^^"^  disabled  are  the  largest  category  of  handicapped  children  not 
r^Zt.       ^  conservative  estimates,  no  more  than  257.  of  these 

children  are  in  an  appropriate  educational  setting. 

specin'c'L:"i::^"?,iMuS::r  .ouool..,.,  ,o,.U..o.  h.v. 
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1573  1973  Increase  or 
Estimate      Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Innl/Vation  and  development: 
(c)    Regional  vocational, 
adult  and  post- 
Secondary  programs   $575,000      $575,000      $2,000,000  ^1,425,000 

New  awards  (575,000)      (575,000)     (1,425,000)  (+850,000) 

Number   3  3  6  +3 

Continuing  awards   (— )  (— )  (575,000)  (+575,000) 


Number. 


3  +3 


Program  purpose 

In  order  to  provide  vocational,  technical,  poataecondary ,  and  adult  educational 
opportunities  for  deaf  and  other  handicapped  persons,  this  program,  authorized  by 
Part  C,  Section  625  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  awards  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  development  and  operation  of  regional  centers  for  this  purpose. 
Priority  consideration  is  given  to:     (1)  programs  serving  multi-State  regions  or 
large  population  centers;  (2)  programs  adapting  existing  programs  of  vocational, 
technical,  postsecondary ,  or  adult  education  to  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
persons;  and  (3)  programs  designed  to  serve  areas  where  a  need  for  such  services  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 

The  needs  of  the  population  that  is  addressed  by  this  program  fall  into  two 
general  areas:     (1)  career  education  and  the  supportive  services  relative  to  career 
placement,  (2)  skills  necessary  for  successful  and  rewarding  functioning  in  daily 
life.    Programs  must  include  emphasis  on  job  placement  in  the  white  collar,  ikilled, 
and  unskilled  labor  markets,  and  must  also  provide  instruction  in  skills  such  as 
home  budgeting. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  in  order  to  provide  vocational,  postsecondary,  and  adult 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handicapped,  this  program  will  continue  to  fund 
the  three  poataecondary  projects  ($575,000)  supported  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  will 
begin  6  new  project*  ($1,425,000)  for  the  comprehensive  provision  of  postsecondary 
and  adult  educational  services  to  the  handicapped.    The  definitions  of  the  services 
to  be  provided  are: 


(1)  Postsecondary  activities i    Activities  will  include  vocational- 
technical  education  serving  deaf,  blind,  physically,  and  other  handi- 
capped persons.    Among  the  services  to  be  offered  are  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, tutoring,  special  translation  for  deaf  and/or  blind  students; 
assistance  to  physically  handicapped  students  through  design  of  special 
course  offerings,  provision  of  speech,  language  and  therapy  services. 

All  of  the  above  mentioned  activities  are  aimed  at  facilitating  career 
choice  and  job  placement  for  handicapped  persons. 

(2)  Adult  educat.lQn  activities;    Adult  education  centers  will  be 
supported  which  will  build  on  existing  coniminity  and  regional  adult  and 
continuing  education  programs  and  demonstrate  the  successful  inclusion 
of  handicapped  persons  in  those  types  of  existing  educational  programs. 
This  support  will  also  be  available  to  develop  programs  specifically  for 
the  severely  handicapped  and  will  emphasize  occupational  training, 
leisure  time  activities  and  other  pursuits  of  everyday  life  that  are 
necessary  for  fuller  participation  in  society  by  the  adult  handicapped. 
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Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

For  the  first  time, in  fiscal  year  1975,  this  program  continued  and  expanded 
the  work  of  three  demonstration  projects  previously  jointly  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.    These  projects  demonstrated 
effective  ways  of  modifying  postsecondary  and  vocational  programs  to  provide  for 
tlie  participation  of  Vmdicapped  persons.     Prior  to  1973,  the  Office  of  Education' 
contribution  to  these  nrojects  was  derived  from  the  Research  and  Demonstration 
program  for  the  handicapped. 

Three  projects  funded  in  fiscal  year  1975  .^ere: 

(1-  Paul  Technical  Vocational  T^'.^citntc   (^200,000)--Xhis  pro'     >  "laj 

provided  training  and  field  placeirent  for  interpreters,  I...  -U' .  ^loped 
a  training  course  with  accompanying  instri-cvic njl  aids  for  hi -h  school 
progrania  for  the  deal  and  b  ^  provided  uorboncl  and  professioi  a  I  advance- 
ment  for  adult  deaf  persons  •  '•rough  an  evening  pro.^r:^i. 

More  than  480  deaf  students  from  32  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Canada  h.ive  matriculated  at  this  ir.sti- ution.     Training  is  rtfered  in 
38  diffcreni  areas,  including  accounting,  hrieklay^n^    carpcntrv,  data 
processing.     .>S:ay  technology,  r^achine  to  >  I  nroc,  .st  <     plu.ibis.g.  watchmaking 
and  welding.     ^uoportive  services  include,    (l)      pr    aatorv  program,  (2) 
counseling  job  placement  and  f.^low-up,   (4)  inLcrpreCing,   ^5)  note 

taking,   (6)  tutoring,   (7)  auditory  training,   (8)  career  media  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  (y)  extrncurric'ilar  activities. 

.(2)     Seattle   Central  Community  Colleg     ($175,000)-.Tl,is  project  Sas 
provided  residence  placement  and  residence  counseling  services  for  its 
ceaf  students      it  has  also  established  a  special  arrangement  with  a 
nearly  hospital  to  provide  for  the  health  needs  of  its  stu^: -ts  As 
part  of  t.n<;  special  arrangement  the  project  has  taw  ^t  si-n  language 
to  the  rec-  .itionists  at  this  healt^-.  facility. 

The  Seattle  Central  Community  College  has  attracted  more  dian  350 
students  .r>'?i  4°  different  States.     Areas  of  study  such  ns  horology,  recre- 
ational technolnt^y,  architectural  drafting,  weldinp.  .om-rtr  operation, 
and  machine  <ihop  courses  have  been  pursued  by  the  students.     Support  service  . 
provided  include  interpreting,  counseling,  note  taking,  auditory  evaluation 
and  training,  speech  and  communication  skills,  job  placement  and  develop- 
ment, tutoring  and  preparatory  program  evaluation. 

O)    California  State  University  at  Northridi^e  f S2Q0, non)— Th^ «  p^»4^^e 
has  taught  sign  language  to  non-deaf  students  enrolled  at  t!ie  University'.  It 
has  also  conducted  major  public  education  activities  such  a*;  dramatic  preser.:< 
tions  in  sign  language  and  was  the  subject  of  a  local  to  Incision  documentary. 

Approximately  519  students  have  been  served  by  the  California  State 
University  at  Northridge.     Nearly  40  States  have  been  represented  in  the 
student  population.     The  program  provides  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
study.     Undergraduate  majoro  aie  currently  being  pursued  in  20  areas,  in- 
cluding art,  biology,  engineering,  home  economics,  mathematics,  physical 
education  and  sociology.     Graduate  students  are  stuclv.nr  in  sue'-* areas 
child  development,  English,  journalism,  political  science  a-d  ..pecial 
erhica  tion . 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  DecrcasG 


Innovation  and  develop- 
ment: 
(d)    Research  and 

demonstration   $9,341,000      $9,341,000  $11,000,000  $+1,659,000 

New  awards   ( 5 , 500 , OCO )     (5,500 ,000 )  (6,000,000)        (+500 ,  lOO ) 

Number                                70                   70  60  -^0 

Continuing  awards...  (4,416,000)     (4,416,000)  (5,000,000)  (+j3'.,000) 

Number..                              30                    30  50  +1  ~ 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

In  order  to  improve  etIucaCionai  'Opportunities  for  Uan'.' icapped  children,  this 
program,  authorized  by  Part  E  of  the  Education  of  the  ilandicapped  Act,  supports 
research  and  development  activities.    These  activities  seek  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  educational  system  for  ham! «' cc  ^'ped  children  by  suppor-. 
the  development  ard  validation  of  new  service  models  ar.d  techniques;  by  packaging, 
information  into  uoable  form;  and  by  systematical 1;-  a  suring  that  this  information 
is  placed  in  appropriate  hands.     Activities  are  designed  so  that  quality  research 
and  development  products  can  be  easily  integrated  into  the  aducational  delivery 
system. 

State  and  local  education  agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  public 
and  private  edtica Lionn 1  and  research  agencies  and  organizations  are  eligible  for  the 
grants  and  contracts  that  are  awarded  annually  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion 
through  National  competition.     Projects  are  approved  for  periods  ranging  from  1  to  5 
years,  but  awards  are  made  for  one  year,  with  continued  funding  based  on  quality  per- 
formance and  avc liability  of  appropriations.     In  a  few  instances,  awards  are  made  for 
more  than  oue  year.     In  1975,  this  program  is  fund  in-?  1  project  for  18  months  in  an 
amount  of  $7,000.     In  1976.  an  estimated  5  projects  will  be  funded  for  18  months 
each,  for  a  total  of  $50,000. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  the  past,  much  of  the  Office  of  Education's  research  program  in  special 
education  has  been  based  or  reaction  to  field-initiated,  unsolicited  proposals,  an 
approach  which  lias  contributed  significantly  to  knowledge  about  handicapped  children 
and  has  increased  the  availability  of  educational  resources.     Limited  resources  and 
new  demands  for  information  have  required  setting  specific  research  plans,  which 
will  be  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

In  order  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children,  the 
following  innovation  and  development  activities  are  proposed: 

a)  Improve  the  quality  and  increased  quantity  of  early  child- 
hood education  for  handicapped  children  by  developing  assessment 
instruments  and  diagnostic  methods;  validating  infant  education  programs 
and  developing  language  training  and  development:  systenn  for  pre^choo^.ors . 
($2,000,000) 

b)  Development  of  programs  to  integrate  handicapped  children 
into  regular  education  programs  through  mains treaming,  development  of 
new  curricula,  and  through  solution  of  special  education  finance  and 
legal  problems.  ($3,000,000) 
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c)  Extended  research  in  vocational  education  for  post-secondary 
handicapped  youth  including  techniques  for  vocational  guidance,  job 
rodeaign  and  placement,  and  vocational  assessment  and  evaluation. 
($2,000, 000) 

d)  Improving  the  quality  of  teachers  and  paraprofesslonal 
personnel  for  special  education  through  new  approaches  to  evaluat- 
ing teacher  competency,  mediated  and  modular  teacher  training 
programs,  and  new  technological  systems  to  aid  in  teacliers'  oor- 
formance.   ($2,000,000)  ^ 

e)  Increasing  progranming  for  the  severely  handicapped  through  " 
research  and  development  of  alternative  methods  of  institutional 
release,  alternative  living  arrangements,  curriculum,  utilization  of 
($2  000°000)^''^  design  of  screening  and  diagnostic  techniques. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

^..K        the  and  of  fiscal  year  1974,  supported  projects  had  resulted  in  the  dis- 
^hi  Tl  '  "^^''"^  '°  education  of  the  handicapped  through 

^^"n?      M       ^r"'':  Center  (ERIC)  system,  and  at  least  an  equal 

numbe.  of  publications  in  referred  professional  journals.    Validated  curriculum 

f      specifically  for  the  speech    and  hearing    in,paired  and  mentally 
retarded  have  been  developed  and  are  now  available  in  the  areas  of  articulation 
therapy,  language  for  the  deaf,  control  of  stuttering,  and  in  several  academic 
areas. 

During  fiscal  year  1975  the  primary  efforts  in  speech  Involve  the  development 
and  validation  of  more  effective  methods  for  correcting  disabilities  in  the  ar^a  of 
articulation,  particularly  program  instruction  and  automated  systems,  delivery  sys- 
tems for  speech  and  hearing  services  and  language  development  of  deaf  children.  The 
Optacon,  a  hand  held  reading  device  for  the  blind,  which  was  developed  over  several 
years  with  Office  of  Education  resources,  has  been  tested  educationally  and  techno- 
logically, and  efforts  to  lower  the  cost,  increase  the  portability,  and  improve  the 
efficiency  to  a  liigher  reading  level  are  being  continued. 

r.A  d"^i"S  fiscal  year  1975  a  major  research  planning  effort  was 

undertaken  to  determine  how  research  activities  can  operationally  support  Office  of 
Education  objectives  for  the  handicapped.     Long  range  research  plans  relevant  to 
tha^  WdiL'""'"^  ^  ^"1"^  developed  which  identify  specific  research  tasks 

that  merit  immediate  support.    Areas  of  concern  already  identified  are: 

1)  lack  of  teaching  materials  adapted  to  the  unique  needs  of 
handicapped  children, 

2)  insufficient  knowledge  about  successful  methods  of  teaching, 

?L  ^^^^  °^  progranming  in  certain  high  need  areas  such  as  early 
identification  and  diagnosis,  and  early  education;  career/ vocational 
education!  education  for  the  severely  and  multi-handicapped,  and 

4)     lack  of  appropriate  methods  to  integrate  handicapped  children 
into  secondary,  adult,  and  higher  education  programs. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Research  and  Demonstration 


Research  and  Demonstration  Awards 
By  Category  o£  Handicapped 

1973                   197A  1975  1976 

Actual  Actual  Esllmat  j    Estimate 

No .      Amount      No.      Amount       No.      A'^o   ■>t      Xo.  N*^-**  •  * 

Area; 

Speech  am:  he  .ng...       3  $    478,314      8  $    362,309  5  $    400,000      <-  20,000 

Visually  h:n-.-  ipped.  6  212,016  7  503  .530  10  800,000  11  •.;60,000 
Crippled  and  «ther 

health  impairnd               8    1,058,762    13        756,324  10       800,000    11  b->0.000 

Emotionally  disturbed        1        120.000      2         98,415  5       400,000      6  330,000 

Mentally  retarded              15    3,104,347    14    2,107,964  10       800,000    11  660,000 

Hearing  imoaired               15    1,198,360      7        324,946  10        800,000    11  660,000 

Non-category                     41    3,662,310    42    5,581,012  50    5,341,000    54  7,700,(X,'J 

Total                         89    9,834,109    93    9,735,000  100    9,341,000  110  11,000.000 


Institutions  receiving  awards:    Of  the  institutions  which  have  received  awards,  60Z 
are  four-year  colleges  or  universities,  20%  are  State  or  local  education  agencies,., 
10%  are  profesf onal  organizations,  and  10%  are  "other". 

Other  f undine;  sources:    Many  projects  have  been  jointly  funded  with  the  National 
Institute  ol  Mental  Health,  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  and  one  is  currently  under  consideration  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation.    All  applicants  are  encouraged  to  find  local  or  other 
resources  to  curii»leraent  Federal  funds,  altliough  there  are  no  matching  requirements. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revlmed  Estimate   Decrease 


Media  and  resource 
servlcea: 

(a)    Media  services  and 

captioned  film*.  $13,000,000      $13,000,000      $16,000,000  $f3,000,000 

New  awards   (9,700,000)  (9,700,000)  (6,250,000)  (-3,450,000) 

Number                        59  59  63  +4 

Continuing 

•wards   (3,300,000)  (3,300,000)  (9,750,000)  (+6,450,000) 

Number                        10  10  21  +11 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  need  to  help  provide  the  handicapped  learner  with 
apaclal    educational  materials,  this  program,  authorized  under  Part  F  of  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Handicapped  Act,  aupports  granta  and  contracts  for  this  purpose  so  as 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  handicapped  to  be  educated  effectively.    This  Includes 
producing  and  distributing  educational  media  for  the  uae  of  handicapped  persona, 
their  parenta,  their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other  peraons  directly 
Involved  In  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped;  training  peraons  In  the 
uae  of  educational  media  for  the  Inatructlon  of  the  handicapped,  and  carrying  on 
research  In  the  use  of  educational  madia  for  the  handicapped.    Thla  latter  purpoae 
la  being  advanced  through  the  operation  of  a  National  Center  for  Media  and  Materials 
for  the  Handicapped,  and  a  aystem  of  special  centers  called  Area  Learning  Resource 
Cent era  which  focus  on  demonatratlon  and  technical  asalatance  to  the  Statea  to 
enable  them  to  utilize  media  and  materials  for  the  handicapped. 

An  equally  Important  miasion  is  the  original  Congreasional  mandate:    to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persona  by  captioning  and  distributing  motion  picture 
filaa  and  other  media  which  play  an  Important  role  in  their  advancement  on  both  a 
general  cultural  and  an  educational  basis.    In  both  cases  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  for  maximum  access  to  learning  experiences  by  handicapped  child- 
ren through  the  development  and  demonstration  of  the  beat  available  practices,  and 
efficient  management  of  both  material  and  human  renourcea. 

Projecta  are  approved  for  perioda  of  up  to  36  months,  but  awards  are  made 
annually,  with  renewals  funded  on  the  basis  of  a  project's  effectiveness  and  the 
replicablllty  of  its  elements,  and  availability  of  appropriations. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

1)    Marketing  and  Implementation  Strategy:    A  number  of  curricula,  films,  tele- 
vision and  other  educational  technology  producta  are  now  reaching  the  final  stages 
of  development.    In  many  Instances,  the  effective  application  of  these  new  tools  in 
the  classroom  will  be  delayed  by  lack  of  awareness  concerning  their  availability, 
by  lack  of  underatanding  for  what  purposes  they  can  be  used,  and  by  a  lack  of 
ability  to  purchase  the  materials  at  the  local  level.    For  example,  the  Optacon, 
a  device  developed  with  Federal  funds  to  enable  blind  people  to  read  print.  Is  now 
being  purchased  by  blind  adults  for  a  variety  of  occupational  applications;  yet 
further  use  of  these  Qptacons,  costing  less  than  $3,000  each,  could  be  made  If  they 
were  available  to  major  training  centers  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  also  to  major 
educational  settinga  for  the  blind. 

Thla  atratftgy  will  alao  asstmie  aupport  for  a  project  providing  the  opportunity 
for  equal  education  for  visually  handicapped  students  on  the  elementary  and  high 
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school  levels  by  providing  them  with  free  custom-made  tape  copies  of  text  books. 
Required  reading  is  not  available  in  braille;  therefore  recorded  reading  materials 
are  needed* 

In  addition,  many  of  these  devices  or  curricula  have  not  yet  been  properly 
tested  and  guided  through  the  many  steps  needed  to  convert  a  promising  prototype 
into  a  rationally  designed  production  model. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  intend  to  initiate  a  marketing  and  implementation 
strategy  to  help  assure  that  production  models  are  widely  distributed  among  handi- 
capped consumers.    Of  the  $3,000,000  increase  in  the  total  program,  $2,000,000  will 
be  devoted  to  this  effort  to  make  practical  use  of  technological  advances. 

2)    Area  Learning  Resource  Centers  and  National  Center;    The  13  Area  Learnine 
Resource  Centers   (AlRC's)  facilitate  the  development  and  implementation  by  State 
Education  Agencies  of  a  capacity  to  respond  to  the  learning  needs  of  handicapped 
children  through  educational  media  and  materials.    ALRC's  provide  services  to  State 
and  local  education  agencies  which  include  (l)  acquisition  or  development  of 
materials  which  are  designed  to  accommodate  unique  learning  characteristics  of  the 
handicapped  child;   (2)  training  those  who  would  design,  select,  prescribe  or  use 
instructional  materials  to  be  competent  in  the  procedures,  machinery-operation,  or 
software  usage  involved  in  mediated  teaching;   (3)  inform  teachers  or  learners  of 
the  available  material  which  are  designed  to  meet  specific  learning  objectives  of 
children;   (4)  provide  materials  needed  by  the  teacher  or  learner  through  a  logistical 
system  of  materials  supply;   (5)  provide  direct  services  to  handicapped  children  and 
their  teachers  as  a  demonstration  of  effective  practice  and  by  offering  technical 
and  developmental  assistance  to  professional  educators  and  administrators,  in 
establishing  similar  programs. 

There  are  3  specialized  centers  for  media  and  materials  development  and 
dissemination  for  the   (1)  bltod  and  visually  impaired,    (2)  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing, 
(3)  other  handicapping  conditions,  and  a  fourth  center  which  is  a  film  and  materials 
depository.    These  centers  locate,  field  test,  develop  and  disseminate  new  materials 
and  plan  future  efforts. 

The  National  Center  on  Educational  ^fedia  and  Materials  will: 

a)    coordinate  efforts  of  the  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers  and  specialized 


b)  develop  and  maintain  a  national  information  system  for  media  and  materials 
which  will  operate  a  search  and  retrieval  system  to  answer  inquiries  and 
maintain  inventory,  circulation,  and  demand  records; 

c)  develop  methods  and  techniques  to  train  teachers  of  the  handicapped  in 
using  materials*  and 

d)  enter  tested  products  into  educational  systems  for  distribution  to  intended 


3)    Captioned  Educational  and  Theatrical  Films  for  the  Deaf;    This  program  will 
continue  the  film  program  by  captioning  and  distributing  those  films  which  promote 
the  cultural  and  educational  advancement  of  the  deaf  population.     The  program  will 
reach  nearly  3  million  hearing  impaired  persons  annually  in  all  50  States. 

Special  support  is  available  for  captioning  educational  films  for  children 
and  adults,  with  particular  demand  coming  from  vocational  schools,  community  colleges, 
and  continuing  education  programs  for  the  hearing  impaired. 

More  than  4,000  groups  of  hearing  impaired  persons  are  registered  for  this 
«  service  and  more  groups  are  certified  each  week.     It  is  estimated  that  the  program 
will  need  80-100  new  titles  per  year  to  keep  the  number  at  a  sufficient  level  to 
meet  requests.    New  and  more  economical  methods  of  delivery,  such  as  the  use  of  a 
centralized  booking  system  and  library  are  being  used. 


offices; 


users . 
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^)    Ciptioned  Talavliion  and  Cable  TV;    Th«  use  of  captioned  television  and 
cable  television  through  the -public  broadcasting  networks  holds  great  promlae  for 
coomunlcatlon  for  enter talmient  and  continuing  education  for  all  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Nightly  captioned  newa  progrsaia  will  be  continued.    Othar  captioned  tale vis Ion 
prograinmlng  for  the  hearing  impaired  will  be  experimented  with  for  future  develop- 
ment.   Current  research  la  being  done  on  a  "decoder"  ay stem  for  captioning  programs. 
Several  technical  problems  exlat  and  must  ba  corrected.  I.e.,  a  caption  storage 
system,  certain  tranamlaalon  problema,  and  prevention  of  deterioration  of  film  or 
tape  quality. 

Cable  television  la  a  faat-growlng  medium  which  haa  potential  beneflta  for 
geographically  laolated  or  homebound  youngatera,  parent a  of  handicapped  children 
and  teachers  who  need  aupportlve  aarvlcea. 

5)    National  Theatre  of  the  Deaf;    Support  will  continue  for  the  National 
Theatre  of  the  Deaf  which  haa  served  aa  a  talent  center  for  actlvltlea  In  the 
theater  arte  aa  they  relate  to  the  cultural,  educational,  and  vocational  better- 
ment of  the  deaf. 

Accompliahmenta  In  flacal  veara  1974  and  1975 

Accompllahmenta  Included  the  captioning  and  dlatrlbutlon  of  140  theatrical 
and, educational  films  to  3  million  deaf  peraona,  a  dally  captioned  ncwacaat  broad- 
caat  over  the  national  PBS  network,  and  tAlecoMunlcatlona  projecta  to  provide  pre- 
vloualy  unaerved  aeverely  handicapped  children  with  educational  programa. 

A  network  of  learning  Reaourca  Centera  was  launched  to  develop  apeclallzed 
educational  media  and  materlala  to  meat  the  educational  needa  of  handicapped 
learners;  and  experlmenta  wera  conducted  to  develop  an  electronic  coding  syatem  to 
provide  captioned  televlalon  for  more  than  13  million  hearing  impaired  Americans. 

In  addition,  in  flacal  year  1975,  Project  Mainatreao  was  launched  to  increase 
educational  opportunity  for  sight- impaired  elementary  and  aecondary  atudenta. 
Thla  project,  to  be  aaaumed  under  the  marketing  and  implementation  atrategy  ill 
flacal  year  1976,  served  7,000  high  school  and  8,000  elementary  achool  blind 
students.    The  project  prodticed  spproximatcly  20,000  duplicate  tape  booka. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 


Program  Financial  Data 
1974 


1975 


1976 


Captioned  Films  $  2,466,055 


No.  of  No.  of  "  Nor~of 

Ajoiomxt         Awardt         Amoup,t       Awards         Amount  Awards 
47        $  2,600,000       42       $  3,000,000  50 


Captioned  TV  and 
Telecommunica  tions 

Area  Learning  Resource 
Centers 

National  Center  on 
Educational  Media 
and  Materials 

Marketing  and  Imple- 
toenta  tion 

National  Theatre  of 
the  Deaf 

Demons  tra tions 

Recordings  for  the 
Blind 


183,303 


5,924,651  19 


782,589 


35  3  ,  924 
3,289,006 


1 
17 


2,000,000 
6,775,500 

1,000,000 

374,500 
250,000 


17 


2,000,000  7 

7,650,000  17 

1,000,000  1 

2,000,000  8 

350,000  1 


$12,999,528         87      $13,000,000         69      $16,000,000  84 


1975  1975  1976 

Ettlniate        Revised  Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


3.    Media  and  resource  services: 

(b)    Regional  resource 

centers   $7,087,000  $7,087,000  $9,750,000  $+2,663,000 

Continuing  awards. ..  (7,087,000)  (7, 087, 000) (9,750,000)  (+2,663,000) 

Number   14  14        -  14 


Narrative 

Program  j)urpose 

In  order  to  encourage  and  promote  the  development  and  application  of  exem- 
plary appraisal  and  educational  progranning  practices  for  handicapped  children* 
the  Regional  Resource  Center  program  vas  established  under  Part  C  of  the  Educat;ion 
of  the  Handicapped  Act.    The  centers  have  used  demonstrations,  dissemination » 
training,  financial  assistance,  staff  expertise,  and  services,  as  strategies  for 
carrying  out  their  mission.    The  centers  also  act  as  a  backup  agent  where  State 
and  local  services  in  these  areas  are  nonexistent  or  inadequate. 

Grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  ed- 
ucational agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  institutions  which  may  in- 
clude one  or  more  local  educational  agencies,  within  particular  regions  of  the 
United  States.     Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  36  months,  but  awards  are  made 
annually,  and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations. 
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.  PUn«  for  flacal  year  1976 

Some  of  the  activities  supported  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  program  are: 

•(1)    expanding  the  identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  evaluative 
placement,  and  technical  assistance  currently  being  provided. 

(2)    working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  States  and  local  education  agencies 
in  promoting  the  development  of  direction  centers.    The  direction  centers  will: 


a)  provide  a  one-stop,  general  information  service  to  match  the  child's 
total  needs  with  available  services  and  attempt  a  multidisciplinary 
effort  to  integrate  the  specialized  services  needed  by  the  child; 

b)  account  for  changes  in  the  childs'  needs  over  time  and  maintain 
service  information  on  each  referred  child; 

c)  require  parent  participation  ; 

d)  stimulate  an  active  outreach/ identification  and  follow-up  program; 

e)  stress  program  service  evaluation,  and 

f)  serve  as  a  local  advocate    for  handicapped  persons  generally,  and 
for  individual  clients  particularly. 


Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  approximately  40,000  handicapped  children  received 
comprehensive  services  from  six  Regional  Resource  Centers.    Approximately  2UU 
State  education  agency  and  6,000  local  education  agency  personnel  received 
training  through  workshops,  special  study  institutes,  and  technical  assistance 
activities.     In  addition  to  the  40,000  children  receiving  services  mentioned 
above,  2,000  severely  and  multiply-handicapped  children  also  received  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1975: 

(1)  The  Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC's)  were  organized  into  13  regional 
centers  with  new  guidelines  aimed  at  serving  the  more  severely  handicapped  child 
and  the  unserved  child.     Objectives  were  to  create  a  National  support  mechanism 
to  improve  and  assist  State  and  local  officials,  teachers,  parents  and  children 
in  gaining  improved  identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  evaluative  and 
placement  services.     A  coordinating  unit  was  formed  to  conduct  ongoing  needs 
assessment,'  information  and  data  support,  and  training  of  teachers,  parapro- 
fessionals,  Regional  Resource  Center  staff,  and  parents. 

(2)  The  13  ElRC's  began  to  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  Area 
Learning  Resource  Centers  (supported  under  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 
budget)  and  other  Federal  model  program  efforts.    This  coordination  developed  the 
beginning  of  a  learning  resource  system  which»  working  with  State  and  local  edu- 
cation  agencies,  eventually  will  be  a  facilitating  component  coordinated  with  the 
delivery  of  special  educi^tion  services  to  handicapped  children. 

(3)  The  RRC's  developed  a  capacity  to  respond  to  identified    priority  groups 
of  handicapped  children  who  have  up  to  now  been  "hidden  or  excluded"  from  the 
special  education  t>rocess,  i.e.,  poor  inner  city  and  rural  populations,  including 
a  high  percentage  of  Mexican-Americans,  American  Indians,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  Black 
Americans. 
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SUPPUEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Regional  Retourc*  Cenf  rt 


The  Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC*t)  cover  Che  following  region*: 

RRC  No.  1  "Northwest":  Al«tk«»  H«w«ll,  Samoa » 

Guam,  Trust  Territory, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  Wyoming 


RRC  No.  2  "California*': 

RRC  No.  3  "Southwest": 

RRC  No.  4  "Midwest": 

RRC  No.  5  "Texas": 

RRC  No.  6  "Great  Lakes": 

RRC  No.  7  "Illinois": 

RRC  No.  8  "Ohio": 

RRC  No.  9  "Northwest": 

RRC  No.  10  "New  York": 

RRC  No.  11  "Pennsylvania": 

RRC  No.  12  "Mideast": 

RRC  No.  13  "Southeast": 


California 

Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
BIA  schools 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  ai.d  Arkansas 

Texas 

Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
and  Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware,  D.C.,  Maryland,  Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 

Carolina,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Florida 


1974         1975  1976    Increase  or 

Estimate    Revised      Estimate  Decrease 


Media  and  resource  services: 

(c)    Recruitment  and  Infor- 

nuiCion   $500,000  $500,000    $1,000,000  $+500,000 

New  awards   (500,000)  (500,000)  (500,000)      (-  — ) 

Number   3  3  .10  +7 

Continuing  awards..'   (  )  (  )    .     (500,000)  (+500,000) 

Number       3  +3 
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Narrative 

Program  purpose 

In  order  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  field  of  special  education,  to 
disseminate  information,  and  provide  referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped 
children  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  In  .their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate 
educational  programs  for  their  children,  this  program  authorized  under  Fart  D, 
section  633  of  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  provides  grants  or  contracts 
for  that  purpose. 

The  1976  budget  request  tor  this  program  is  $1,000,000,  which  is  $500,000 
more  than  the  1976  level  authorized  for  Part  D  section  633  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act.    Additional  authorizing  legislation  is  being  proposed. 

Flans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  program,  the  objectives  for  1976  are; 

(1)  to  provide  information  to  parents  on  the  variety  of  services  that  are 
available  and  the  kinds  of  services  to  which  their  children  are  entitled. 

(2)  to  provide  acceas  to  local  sources  of  information  for  parents  of  handi- 
capped children. 

(3)  Co  provide  local  sources  of  information  to  assist  professionals  in 
referring  parents  to  proper  services. 

(4)  to  provide  program  information  to  100,000  new  parents  through  CLOSER 
LOOK  ads  and  mailings  from  the  Special  Education  Information  Center 
(SEIC),     The  SEIC  newsletter  will  reach  200,000  parents  on  a  continuous 
basis  in  both  English  and  Spanish. 

(5)  to  support  TV  and  radio  announcements  and  news  releases  to  commercial 
a;id  public  stations  which  call  attention  to  the  need  to  identify  and 
provide  improved  services  for  these  children. 

(6)  to  assure  that  public  and  educational  leaders  are  aware  of  the  potential 
of  handicapped  people. 

(7)  to  continue  to  target  recruitment  information  at  regular  educators  and 
students  in  colleges  and  high  schoola  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  shortage  field  and  particularly  in  the  areas  of  minority, 
bilingual, and  severely  handicapped  programs. 

In  addition  to  continuing  activities  supported  in  previous  years,  new  activities 
propoaed  for  fiscal  year  1976  are: 

(1)  to  conduct  a  survey  to  identify  optimum  sites  for  local  information 
units.   ($5,000)  ^ 

(2)  to  provide  assistance  grants  for  the  establishment  of  local  inforiMtion 
units.     Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  involvement  of  parents  of  the 
handicapped  in  planning  these  units,  and  in  selecting  host  organizations 
to  operate  and  eventually  take  over  financial  responsibility  for  continue  I 
operations,  ($400,000) 

(3)  to  produce  a  technical  manual  with  evaluative  criteria  on  information 
systems  and  referral  services;  to  facilitate  exchange  of  information 
between  the  regional  units  and  State,  local  and  Federal  organizations 
and  agencies;  and  to  produce  a  mnaual  to  assist  parents  to  evaluate  the 
relevance  of  programs  to  children's  needs  ($45,000) 

(4)  to  assess  the  needs  and  design  information  packages  for  special  handi- 
capped populations  auch  as  the  bilingual,  Indians,  disadvantaged,  and 
geographically  isolated.  ($50,000) 
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Accompltahmenta  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

Fiscal  year  1974  funds  continued  12  referral  centers  operating  through  Health 
and  Welfare  Councils,  designed  to  assist  parents  and  other  persons  in  obtaining  the 
most  appropriate  services  for  handicapped  children. 

In  addition,  regional  television  and  radio  campaigns  were  undertaken  in 
concert  with  other  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  activities  con- 
cerning the  handicapped  in  a  concentrated  effort  to  coordinate  information  sys- 
tems and  to  aid  regional  and  State  programs  in  attracting  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  teachers  required. 

Activities  in  fiscal  year  1975 

(1)  provided  current  program  information  to  approximately  50,000  new  parents 
through  the  CLOSER  LOOK  ads  and  mailings  from  the  Special  Education  In- 
formation Center  (SEIC) .    The  SEIC  newsletter  reaches  150,000  parents 

on  a  continuous  basis; 

(2)  established  an  intense  regional  campaign  in  the  Southwest,  including 
medical,  mental  health,  social,  and  educational  referral  and  information 
services  that  replicated  the  successful  efforts  carried  on  in  New  England 
during  1972-73; 

(3)  conducted  showings,  on  both  commercial  and  public  stations,  of  a  TV  pro- 
gram that  strives  to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  need  for  better 
services  for  the  handicapped;  and 

(4)  continued  to  target  recruitment  information  to  increase  the  number  of 
srecial  and  regular  educators  with  a  particular  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  minority  and  bilingual  handicapped  children. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Recruitment  and  Information 
Activities  Proposed  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 
jsisk  Estimated  Cost 

Media  Outreach  Campaign   ^onn'nnn 

Operation  of  Information  Clearinghouse...:*   ^00,000 

Production  and  distribution  of  Closer  Look  Report,  3  issues, 

(1,000,000  circulation)  

Workshops  for  Parents  (3)  * 

Development  of  parent-oriented  information  and  distribution 

to  Federal  and  other  programs  serving  the  handicapped   16,400 

Production  and  distribution  of  Special  Education  Careers....  6,000 
Survey  of  recruitment  and  informational  competencies  to  iden- 
tify optimum  sites  

Grants  to  local  information  units,  8  at  $50,000  each   400,000 

Technical  assist.mce  to  local  information  units   cn'nnn 

Media  Outreach  Campaign  for  special  populations  — ^"i"""- 

TOTAL  $1,000,000 
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1975                 1975  1976         Increase  or 

Eitimate  Reviled  Estimate  Decreaae 


4.    Special  education  man- 
power development... 

New  award!  

Number  

Continuing  awards  

Number  


$37,700,000  $37,700,000  $39,750,000  $+2,050,000 

(14,600,000)  (14,600,000)  (16,150,000)  (41,550,000) 
208                  208                  237  +29 

(23,100,000)  (23,100,000)  (23,600,000)  (  +500,000) 
358                  358                  363  +5 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

In  order  to  -nsure  an  adequate  supply  of  educational  personnel  competent  to 
deal  with  the  special  educational  problems  of  the  handicapped,  this  program  provides 
financial  assistance  through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education.  State  edu- 
cation agencies,  and  other  appropriate  nonprofit  agencies  under  Part  D  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  for  the  training  of  teacher*.,  supervisors,  admin- 
isttators,  researchers,  teacher  educators,  speech  correctionlsts,  and  other  special 
services  personnel  such  as  specialists  in  physical  education  and  recreation,  music 
theropy  and  paraprofessionals.    Those  personnel  trained  through  iihia  program  not 
only  provide  direct  educational  services  to  handicapped  children  anu  youth,  but 
also  are  involved  with  preparation  of  other  educators  and  specialists. 

The  program  awards  grants  annually  at  the  Coianissioner *s  discretion.  All 
grantees  are  placed  under  a  block  grant  system.    This  allows  grantees  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  than  was  possible  uxlder  the  previous  system  of 
allocating  a  fixed  support  grant  to  a  fixed  stipend  level.    This  system  allows  the 
grantee  flexibility  in  allocating  funds  for  various  priorities,  based  on  differential 
needs,  such  as  stipends,  faculty  salaries  or  curriculum  development.  Faculty 
members  receiving  support  provide  training  to  students  other  than  those  who  receive 
direct  financial  aid.    This  functions  as  a  multiplier  v.^rieble  to  increase  the 
impact  of  Federal  funds  by  preparing  additional  num*  ,  j  of  students,  and  upgrading 
the  quality  of  the  personnel  preparation  programs.    It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
three  additional  students  receive  some  training  benefit  for  each  full-time  academic 
year  student  who  is  supported  by  Federal  funds  under  this  program. 

This  program  is  forward  funded,  with  the  minimum  award  being  $1,000  and  the 
average  award  approximately  $70,000-    All  awards  are  for  12  months  of  activity. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

This  program  provides  services  to  tr.o  50  States,  5  trust  territories,  and  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Approximately  300  colleges  and  universities  are  reached 
by  this  program,  23  of  which  are  predominately  black. 

Program  priorities  have  been  developed  through  a  close  planning  relationship 
between  the  Federal  government,  the  States,  and  local  communities.    These  are 

1)  training  and  retraining  of  regular  class  room  teachers, 

2)  provision  of  teachers  for  isolated  geographical  areas  and  the 
inner  city, 

3)  training  of  personnel  for  early  childhood  education,  education 
of  the  severely  handicapped,  vocational  education,  and 

4)  training  of  paraprofessionals. 

Over  30,000  individuals  will  receive  some  financial  assistance  from  this 
program.    The  requested  funding  level  of  $39,750,000  for  the  school  year  1976-1977 
provides  for  the  following: 
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1.  Preservice/fulltitoc  and  Inservtce/contlnuatton  preparation  for 
apecial  educators: 

The  program  will  provide  financial  support  to  approximately 
8,105  individuals  in  preservice  training  as  well  as  related  insti- 
tutional support  ($25,370,000),  and  financial  support  to  approxi- 
mately 9,665  Individuals  in  inservice  training  plus  related  institu- 
tional support  ($4,080,000). 

2.  Special  education  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers; 

The  program  will  provide  financial  support  to  approximately  60 
colleges  of  education  and/or  physical  education  to  make  changes  in 
the  curriculum  to  enable  their  graduates  to  be  more  knowledgeable 
about  and  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  ($3,000,000). 
In  addition,  provision  is  made  for  financial  support  to  approximately 
10,000  regular  classroom  taachers  in  inservice  training  plus  related 
institutional  support  ($3,550,000) 

3.  Instructional  Models; 

Under  this  component  of  the  program,  financial  support  will  be 
provided  £or  the  development  of  new  instructional  model*  to  train 
special  educators,  regular  educators,  and  paraprofessicnals 
($3,350,000).    Inservice  training  and  assistance  will  be  provided  for 
program  planning  and  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  personnel- 
preparation  faculty  members  ($400,000). 

AccomplisbTnents  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Funding  for  this  program  supported  565  projects  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  an 
estimated  566  projects  in  fiscal  year  1975.    Through  these  projects  the  following 
activities  were  initiated  or  continued: 

(1)  focusing  attention  on  the  educational  personnel  needs  of 
aeverely  handicapped  children, 

(2)  training  of  minority  group  specialists  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  minority  group  handicapped  children, 

(3)  early  chldhood  training, 

(4)  paraprofesaional  training,  and 

(5)  training  of  regular  classrccn:  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
handicapped  children  in  regular  classroom  situations. 

In  fiscal  year  1974  (covering  academic  year  1974-1975),  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $39,615,000  provided  program  support  for  over  500  projects  and  direct  financial 
support  to  21,000  students. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  funding  (covering  academic  year  1975-76),  at  a  level  of 
$37,700,000  provided  assistance  to  an  estimated  25,220  students  in  appro::imately 
566  projects. 
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SUFPtEMBNTARV  FACT  SHEET 
Special  Education  Manpower  Development 

1.  Demand;    At  the  pre»ent  level  of  lervice  (50%  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth  served)  special  education  teacher  output  from  training  agencies  is 
just  keeping  up  with  the  demand  created' by  (a)  attrition  in  the  field  and 
(b)  the  need  to  fill  new  opening  positions. 

2.  Need!    The  current  demand  is  for  20,000  new  teachers  each  year.    If  the 
educational  system  is  to  meet  its  full  service  comnitment  of  500,000 
teachers,  an  additional  260,000  teachers  are  still  needed. 


3. 


Program  operations;    In  order  to  increase  the  progress  toward  reaching  stated 
goals,  various  ptogram  approaches  are  being  considered.    They  Include  facili- 
tation of  university  and  sr«r«T-ce  p!-nning  in  order  to  cut  down  on  cUiplic-- 
tions  of  effort,  and  methods  for  reducing  Lhe  special  education  teacher  short- 
age in  rural  and  mnet  city  areas,  such  as  the  recruitment  of  prospective 
teachers  who  have  definite  community  ties,  taking  the  "campus"  to  tlie  com- 
munity, and  a  work-study  arrangement  in  which  the  student  alternates  between 
campus  classrooms  and  community  involvement. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF 

FUNDS 

Fiscal  Year 

1974 

Educational  Level 

No.  of  Projects  Funds 

Percent 

Number  of 
Students 

Academic  Year  Training 
Instructional  Models 
Regular  Education 
Continuing  Education 
Paraprofesslonal 
Special  Projects 

410 
54 
27 
56 
12 
5 

$24,416,000 
5,823,000 
1,459,000 
6,084,000 
641,000 
1,192,000 

61.6 
14.7 
3.7 
15.^ 

3lb 

4,830 
966 
2,499 
12,516 
189 
N.A. 

TOTAL 

565 

$39,615,000 

1007„ 

21,000 

Fiscal  Year  1975 


1.  Academi''  Yiar  Training 

2.  Instructional  Models 

3.  Regular  Education 

4.  Continuing  Education 

5.  Paraprofessional 


22,000,000 
4,400,000 
4,500,000 
6,200,000 
600,000 


58.4 
11.7 
11.9 
16.4 
1.6 


5,866 
1,154 
3,000 
15,000 
200 


TOTAL 


$37,700,000       1007.  25,220 
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Fi«c*l  Year  1976 

Special  Educate (^n  Personnel  Development 
Projected  Program  Data 

Preservlce   Inaervlce   Total  

Educational  No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 
 Level  Amount  Studenf       Amount       Studenf       Amount         Student ' 

1.  E«rly  child- 

hood $  4,500,000  1,400         $    720,000    1,170       $  5,220,000  2,570 

2.  Severely 

handicapped.  7,500,000  2,220           1,190,000    2,950  8,690,000  5,17(* 

3.  Faraprofes- 

slonal             1,000,000  660             170,000       425  1,170,000  1,085 

4.  Biyalcal 

education..    1,140,000  350              160,000       410  1,300,000  760 

5.  Recreation...       340,000  105              55,000        35  395,000  140 

6.  Interdis- 

ciplinary..      5S0,00C  235               80,000       390  530,000  625 

7.  General 

special 

education,,    0^25Q,QQQ  2,800          1,535,000    3,860         10,785,000  6,66(Ht 

8.  Vocational/ 

career 

education. .    1^140,000         335  170.000       425  1.310.000  760 

Subtotal.  25,370,000  8,105          4,080,000    9,665         29,450,000  17,770 

Regular  Educa- 
tion 

1.  Preservlce 

and  Inser- 
vlce  train- 
ing                 3,000,000  —              3,5iiO,000  10,000  6,550,000  10,000 

Inatructlonal 
htodelt 

1-  DaveloTwien- 
tal  assis- 
tance                 N.A.  N.A.               400,000         665  400,000  665 

2.  Model  imple- 

mentation. .__3i000^000__810  350.000  835         3,350,000  1,645 

Subtotal  ._2JIQ!U)00  810           '    750^000      1^500         3.750,000  2,31,0 

Total                31,370,000  8,915          8,380,000    21,165       39,750,000  30,080 


N.A. -Not  Applicable 
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ProRratn  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:     State  assistance: 

(a)  State  grant  program  (Education 

for  the  Handicapped  Act,  Part  B) 

,o,c  ,«,c     1976  Advance  for  1977 

1975  1975  Budget  Budget 

^^^^"^^^  Revised        Authorization        Estimate      Authorization  Estimate 

$100,000,000    $47,000,000    $100,000,000      $50.000,0001^$100.000,000  $50,000,000 
of^$!SS!oSo?Soo''''^  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  an  appropriation 

W^lnt°  f '^"^  ^'f "  outlying  areas  in  the  initiation,  expansion,  and 

tZlZTZ      °^P"^"r  ^""^  P"J"ts         handicapped  children  at  the  preschool 
elementary,  and  secondary  levels,  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  promote  increased 

™d  fo  a°I  r'-'''^"  °"  ^  comprehensive  basis  involving  variouHedera  pro! 
tr:ntnSc:ppercTii";n!°  ''''  educational  opportunities  may  be  provided 

|^?7~^\  Funds  are  allocated  and  distributed  to  the  States  in  proportion  tc 
H    ^    .  T  21  P°P"l^t:ion  (minimum  $300,000).    A  portion  of  these  allocations 
f^Ll^l      nr^07?  administration  of  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children. 
nlLr    f  f""ds  are  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 

number  of  children  in  each  State  aged  3  to  21.  multiplied  by  $8.75,  ratably  reduced. 

Accomplishments  in  197^;     A  rescission  of  $52,500,000  has  been  requested  to  maintain 
tt     leve.  of  program  operations  at  the  1974  level.    Tlie  revised  appropriation  level 
would  serve,  m  school  year  1974-1975.  250.000  children  in  nearly  2,oSo  projects 
in  1^75  the  program  also  conducted  a  needs  assessment  to  determine  which" States 
^Zl  ^^.^l  "^^^^"i"!  assistance  was  provided  to  the  States  to  help 

the,-n  assess  thexr  ability  to  meet  new  legal  requirements  for  providing  full  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  handicapped  children. 

Objectives  for  1976  and  1977;    Th.c  program,  serving  approximately    250.000  children 
in  2  200  projects  in  both  schnnl  yea.^  1975-1976  and  1975-1977.  will  maintain  the 
level  nr  program  activity  proposed  for  support  in  fiscal  year  1975.     This  ostlmate 
•9  baa^f.  on  the  rev-sed  level  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976.  cnflecting  a  rp- 
qucsf>'J  rescission  oJ  $50,000,000  of  .the  amount  appropriated.     Beginning  in  ^,chool 
:eav  1975- 1?76.  the  orogram  will  concentrate  on  serving  the  morn  isolated  child, 
The    M.re  severely  handicapoed  chil;\  a-^d  t'^e  ^re school  hanc'icr-'^pf? 
i^dit'on.  ey:onslve  •  .-ogra-r  'nr- :.-corlng  vil".       urx'ert?k^"  --^  c'vp-  ^  ' ,  T'.^^^' .  .. 
3t  tc^  -re  ir..leme.t:'s  pl-.ns  cc  i-;-;:.  tK  t     v^ry  har.c :cappoc:  cn./,c,  nc-  ^-.t-r  .;ov 
seveie  the  hridicap.  oe  afforded  an  equal  opportunity  for  an  appropriate  education. 


Activity:     State  assistance: 

(b)     Deaf-blind  centers  (Education  of  the 

Handicapped  Act.  Part  C.  section  622) 

 1976 


Budget 

Authoriiation  Estimate 


$12,000,000    $12,000,000    $20,000,000  $16,000,000 

Pur£o8|:    To  provide  specialized,  intensive  educational  and  therapeutic  services 
to  deaf-blind  children  and  their  families  through  regional  centers,  so  that  these 
children  ni«y  achieve  their  full  potently*!  for  communication  and  adjustment  for 
useful  and  nscaningful  participation  in  society. 

Explanation:    Contracts  are  awarded  to  regional  centers  which  themselves  are 
authorized  to  sub-contract  with  State  education  agencies,  State  Departments  of 
Mental  Health  and  Welfare,  «nd  private  aRencies  for  the  provision  of  direct 


1  private 
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aarvlcea.  the  regional  cftntftra  monitor  aubcontrftcts  and  provlda  technical  •aalat- 
•nee,  coordination,  ceaeflndlng,  end  acreftnlng. 

Accimpllahnienta  In  1975;    Through  the  funding  of  10  regional  centera  end  250 
Individual  projecta,  2,800  deaf -blind  children  were  provided  full-tliae  educational 
aarvlces,  300  received  part-tlna  aervlcea,  700  received  dlagnoala  and  evaluation 
aarvlcea,  3,000  parenta  vara  counaaled,  and  3,000  parenta  and  teachera  vera  pro* 
vidad  training  related  to  the  apeclal  problema  of  deaf<-bllnd  children. 

Objactlvea  for  1976:    All  additional  funda  In  flacal  year  1976  will  be  targeted 
on  Incraaalng  the  ntnbar  of  deaf-blind  children  receiving  full-tine  aervlcea,  ao 
that  an  additional  800  children  will  receive  auch  aervlcea,  bringing  the  number 
aervad  up  to  3,600.    All  other  aervlcea  will  be  maintained  at  the  1975  level. 


Activity:    State  aaal 'Stance:  _  . 

(c)    Severely  handlcepped  projecta  (liducetion  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  Pert  C,  aectlon  621)1/ 


1976 


1975  .  1975  Budget 

Eatlmata       Revlaed       Authorization  Eatlmate 

$2,826,000    $2,826,000    $20,000,000  $3,250,000 

1/  Fnnda  for  thla  program  are  raqueated  under  Part  C,  aection  621;  however, 
~     the  authority  uaed  to  operate  theae  projecta  la  derived  from  aectlon  624 

of  the  aame  part.    Funding  for  aectlon  624  projecta  may  originate  In  eny 

aectlon  of  Part  C  which  haa  apeclflc  authorlzatlona. 

Purpose:    To  aatabllah  and  promote  progranmatlc  practlcea  dealgned  to  meet  the 
educational  and  training  naeda  of  aeverely  handicapped  children  and  youth.  In 
order  to  make  them  aa  Independent  aa  poaalbla. 

Explanat<^»:    Contracta  are  awarded  on  a  one-year  baala  to  State  departmenta  of 
special  education.  Intermediate  or  local  education  agencies,  Inatltutlona  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agenclea.    Flacal  year 
1976  ±M  the  first  year  In  which  a  aeparate  appropriation  la  requeatad  for  thla 
program.    In  1975,  funds  from  the  Early  Childhood  Education  program  and  the 
Regional  Reaource  Center  program  were  uaed  to  contribute  to  thla  effort  for  the 
aeverely  handlcappad. 

Accompllahmenta  In  1975:    In  flacal  year  1975,  10  projecta  were  continued  for  a 
second  year,  and  6  new  onaa  were  funded.    Theae  projecta  all  contained: (e)  e 
comprehensive  service  plan;  (b)  a  repllcable  model  demonatratlon  program  pro- 
viding direct  aervlcea;  and  (c)  a  atrategy  to  widely  dlaaemlnate  exemplery 
projecta  and  project  elementa  to  profeaslonal  and  nonprofeaalonal  peraonnel. 

Objectives  for  1976:    The  newly  ^•"ue.tio  funda  will  continue  12  projecta  and 
start  9  new  ones. 
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Activity:    Innovation  and  development: 

(a)  Early  childhood  education  (Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  Part  C,  section  623) 


1975  1975 


1976 


Budget 

Estlnate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$13,330,000      $13,330,000        $36,000,000  $22,000,000 

PuTEOSe:    In  order  to  build  the  capacity  of  State  and  local  educational  agencies 
to  provide  comprehensive  educational  services  for  handicapped  preschool  children, 
this  program  supports  demonstration  and  outreach  projects.    The  Federal  strategy' 
is  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  competent  State  and  local  programs  incor- 
porating the  best  of  tested  practices. 

Explanation:    Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  public  and  nonprofit  private 
organizations  annually  on  the  basic  of  National  competition;  each  model  demon- 
stration is  approved  for  a  three  year  period,  but  receives  second  and  third  year 
funding  on  the  basis  of  successful  performance  and  availability  of  funds. 

Accomplishments  for  1975:    With  1975  funds,  this  forward  funded  program  supported 
100  demonstration  and  52  outreach  projects  in  school  year  1975-76.    These  projects 
accOu.Hllshed  screening  of  preschool  children,  training  of  parents,  provisio"  of 
diagnostic  and  resource  assistance  to  handicapped  children  in  other  programs, 
and  training  for  professional*  and  volunteers  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 'edu- 
cation. 

Objectives  for  1976:    The  program  will  expand  the  demonstration  and  outreach 
effort  through  more  intensive  coordination  and  cooperation  with  States  in  develop- 
ing their  capacities  to  provide  public  educational  opportunities  for  all  handi- 
capped preschool  children.    The  demonstration  and  outreach  strategy  will  be  ex- 
panded by  increasing  the  number  ot  new  first-year  projects. 

Activity:     Innovation  and  development: 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities  (Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  Part  G) 


 1976  

1975  19/i  Budget 


Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Request 
$3,250,000    $3,250,000      $20,000,000  $4,250,000 


Purpose:    In  order  to  stimulate  State  and  local  provision  of  comprehensive 
identlficacion,  diagnostic,  prescriptive,  and  educational  services  for  all 
children  with  specific  learning  disabilities,  this  forward-funded  program 
supports  model  programs  amx  supportive  services,  provides  programs  to  ensure 
early  identification  of  children  with  these  disabilities,  and  disseminates 
information  regarding  programs  for  the  learning  disabled. 

Explanation;    Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  annually  at  the  Commissioner's 
discretion  through  National  competition.     Encouragement  is  given  to  those  areas 
where  the  need  is  greatest.     Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  and  local 
education  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  educational  and  research 
organizations  are  eligible. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:     In  fiscal  year  1975  the  program  emphasized  demon- 
stration and  replication  of  a  variety  of  services  for  children  with  learning 
disabilities,  conducting  inservice  training  for  regular  classroom  teachers, 
and  providing  parents  with  information  on  working  with  and  understanding  learning 
disabled  children.  The  funds  supported  15  new  awards  and  16  continuing  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  order  to  expand  and  improve  educational  services  to 
children  with  learning  disabilities  20  new  awards  will  be  made  and  15  projects 
will  be  continued.    The  program  will  fund  child  service  demonstration  centers 
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to  support  high  need  populations;  fund  new  models  using  personnel  from  the 
fields  of  medicine,  psychology,  and  special  education;  encourage  the  replication 
of  identified  models;  provide  technical  assistance  for  model  projects  and  for 
State  planning  in  providing  total  service  delivery  systems;  and  undertake  an 
independent  evaluation  of  program  impact. 

Activity:    Innovation  and  development: 

(c)  Regional  vocational,  adult  and  post-secondary  programs 

(Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  Part  C,  section  625) 

19  76 


1975  1975  Budget  ' 

Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Request 

$575,000       .$"^75,000  "  1/  $2,000,000 

1,/    Sucti  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Purpose :    In  order  to  provide  vocational,  technical,  postsecondary,  and  adult  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  handicapped  persons,  this  program  awards  grants  and 
contracts  for  the  development  and  operation  of  regional  centers. 

Explanation:    Priority  consideration  in  awarding  grants  is  given  to  programs 
serving  large  population  centers,  to  programs  adopting  existing  vocational  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  and  to  programs  serving  areas  where  a  need 
for  Such  services  is  clearly  demonstrated. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    This  program  continued  apH  expanded  the  work  of  thre*» 
demonstration  projects  previously  jointly  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.    These  projects  in  Minnesota,  Washington, 
and  California,  demonstrated  effective  ways  of  modifying  postsecondary  and  voca- 
tional programs  to  nrovide  for  the  participation  of  handicapped  persons. 

Oblectivcs  for  1976:    The  program  will  continue  to  fund  the  3  projects  supported 
In  1975  and  will  begin  6  new  projects  for  the  comprehensive  provision  of  post- 
secondary  and  adult  educational  services  to  the  handicapped. 

Activity:    Innovation  and  development: 

(d)  Research  and  demonstration  (Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act:,  Part  E) 

X976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$9,341,000        $9,341,000         $20,000,000  $11,000,000 

Purpose;     In  order  to  improve  educational  opportunities  for  handicapped  children, 
this  program  support- q  research  and  developmpnf  '^''tivxcies.     These  activities  seek 
to  improve  the  ef f ectivenooo  -^-^j  efficiency  of  the  educational  system  fcr  h«ttui- 
capped  children  by  supporting  the  development  and  validation  of  new  service  models 
and  techniques,  and  by  packaging  and  disseminating  information. 

Explanation:    Applications  are  made  by  State  education  agencies,  local  education 
agencies,  colleges  and  universities,  and  privace  and  public  nonprofit  agencies. 
Awards  are  made  annually  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion  through  National  com- 
petition. 

Accomplishments  in  19  75:     Activities  funded  in  1975  include  a  major  effort  to 
determine  how  research  activities  could  best  support  Office  of  Education  objectives 
for  the  handicapped,  and  which  areas  were  of  greatest  concern.     In  19  75,  100  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  were  undertaken  in  the  fields  of  articulation, 
programmed  and  automated  instruction,  and  delivery  of  speech  and  hearing  services, 
among  others. 
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cf^!!r1v  !  P"8r«m  is  designed  to  enhance  the  quality  and  quantity 

of  early  childhood  education  for  handicapped  children,  to  develop  pro r rams  to 
Integrate  handicapped  children  Into  regular  education 'programs,  to'^ex^eTre- 
search  In  vocational  education  for  postsecondary  handicapped  youth    to  develoD 

sp^c'ureducatL""  '"l^'^^'^'^y  .nZparaprofeLlo^^J  p  rson-T fo^ 

?976    inn       .  Increase  programming  for  the  aeverely  handlc-pped.  m 

1976.  100  projects  will  be  undertaken  for  these  purposes. 

Activity:    Media  and  resource  servlcea: 

(a)  Media  services  and  captioned  films 

(Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Part  F)  • 


1975  197: 


1976 


Budget 


 Estimate         Revised       Authorization  Estimate 

$13,000,000    $13,000,000      $22,000,000    ?16, 000,000 

^il£ose:    The  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Film  program  responds  to  the  need  to 
help  provide  the  handicapped  learner  with  specific  educational  materials  to  make 
effective  education  possible;  promotes  the  general  welfare  of  deaf  persons  by 
captioning  and  distributing  motion  picture  films  and  other  media. 

Explanation:    Eligible  applicants  are  State  and  local  education  Agencies,  iu-tlcu- 
tlons  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  piivute  agencies.  Pro- 
jects are  approved  for  periods  of  up  to  36  months,  but  awards  are  made  annually, 
with  renewals  funded  on  the  basis  of  a  project's  effectiveness,  the  repllcabllltv 
of  its  elements,  and  the  availability  of  funds. 

Accoaplishments  in  ^975:    Accomplishment?  Include  the  captioning  and  distribution 
of  140  theatrical  and  educational  films  to  3  million  deaf  persons;  captioning  of 
a  dally  newscast  on  the  PBS  network,  and  telecommunications  projects  for  the 
■*'l[^riL*'*?''^"PP*'''    ^"  «ddition.  Project  Mainstream  served  7,000  high  school 
and  8,000  elementary  school  blind  students  with  provision  of  20,000  recorded  books 
The  network  of  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers  have  continued  to  develop  and  main- 
tain a  media  and  materials  storage  «nd  retrieval  system  for  teachers  of  the 
handicapped. 

Objectives  for  1976:    A  new  marketing  and  implementation  strategy  will  be  launched 
to  insure  that  successful  curricula,  films,  television,  and  other  educational  tech- 
nology products  are  being  efficiently  and  effectively  used.     Support  for  the  Area 
Learning  Resource  Centers  will  be  expanded;  80-100  new  captioned  films  will  be  pro- 
duced and  distributed  along  with  others  now  in  circulation;  development  of  captioned 
and  cable  television  will  continue,  as  will  support  of  the  National  Theatre  of  the 


Activity:    Media  and  resource  services: 
(b)  Regional  resource  centers 

(Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Part  C,  section  621) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate         Revised       Authorization  Estimate 
$7, 08/, 000      $7,087,000      $18,000,000  $9,750,000 


Purpose:    To  encourage  and  promote  the  development  and  application  of  exemplary 
appraisal  and  educational  programming  practices  for  handicapped  children,  the 
Regional  Resource  Center  program  was  established.    The  Centers  accomplish  this 
task  through  demonafcracion,  dissemination,  training,  financial  assistance,  staff 
expertise,  and  Rcrvir*»s.    The  Centers  also  act  as  a  backup  agenu  where  State  and 
local  services  in  these  areas  are  nonexistent  or  inadequate. 
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Explanation;  Grants  are  awarded  to  in«titution«  of  higher  education.  State  educa- 
tion agencies,  or  combinations  of  such  agencies  or  institutions  which  may  include  ' 
one  or  more  local  education  agencies,  within  particular  regions  of  the  United 
States,  Projects  are  approved  for  periods  of  36  months,  but  awards  are  made  annu- 
ally »  and  renewed  on  the  basis  of  a  Center's  effectiveness  and  the  availability  of 
appropriations . 

Accomplishments  in  1975;     In  1975  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  (RRC's)  were  re- 
organized into  13  regional  centers  with  new  guidelines  aimed  at  the  more  severely 
handicapped  and  the  unserved  child.     This  reorganization  effected  the  coordination 
of  the  RRC's  with  the  Area  Learning  Resource  Centers  to  form  a  more  integrated 
facilitating  factor  in  building  State  and  local  capacity  to  deliver  special  educa- 
tional services.    "Rie  RRC's  concentrated  on  developing  a  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  priority  groups  of  handicapped  children  who  up  to  now  have  been  "hidden 
or  excluded,"  e.g.  inner  city,  and  Hispanic-Americans. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  RRC*s  will  expand  their  identification,  diagnostic, 
prescriptive,  evaluative,  placement,  and  technical  assistance  activities.    They  will 
also  work  with  the  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  promote  the  development  of 
"diraction  centers,"  which  will  provide  a  one-stop  general  information  service  to 
match  the  child's  total  needs  with  available  services,  provide  follow-up  services 
and  maintain  service  information  on  each  child,  stress  program  service  evaluation, 
and  generally  act  as  a  local  advocate  for  their  handicapped  clients. 

Activity;    Media  and  resource  services; 

(c)  Recruitnwnt  and  information 

(Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
Part  D,  section  633) 


 1976  

1975  lf75  Budget 

Estimate       Revised       Authorization  Estimate 
$500,000       $500,000  $500,000  $l,000,OOQi' 

1/    Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  propoaed  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


Purpose ;     In  order  to  encourage  peopXe  to  enter  the  field  of  special  education, 
to  disseminate  information,  and  provide  referral  services  for  parents  of  handicapped 
children  in  order  that  they  may  be  assisted  in  their  attempts  to  locate  appropriate 
educational  programs  for  their  children,  this  program  provides  grants  and  contracts. 

Explanation;    Discretionary  project  grants  or  contracts  are  awarded  to  public  and 
nonprofit  private  organizations. 

Accomplishments  in  1975, ;    The  program  provided  50,000  new  parents  with  current 
program  information  through  the  CLOSER  LOOK  ads  and  mailings  from  the  Special 
Education  Information  Center  (SEIC),  and  reached  150,000  parents  with  the  SEIC 
newsletter;  established  an  intense  campaign  in  the  Southwest  for  various  health 
and  education  referral  and  information  services;  conducted  showings  of  a  TV  pro- 
gram, to  increase  public  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the  handicapped,  and  continued 
to  target  recruitment  and  information  to  increitse  the  number  of  re^jular  and  special 
educators  with  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  minority  and  bilingual  handicapped 
children* 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  program  will  continue  and  expand  activities  supported  in 
1975,  and  will  also  set  up  8  local  information  units  which  will  operate  somewhat 
like  parent  coalitions  for  the  appropriate  education  of  handicapped  children;  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  these  8  units;  survey  current  recruitment  and  informa- 
tional competencies  to  identify  optimum  sites  for  units;  and  conduct  a  Media 
Outreach  Campaign  for  special  populations. 
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Activity:    Special  education  ouinpower  development  (Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act,  Part  D,  aectlona  631,  632,  and  634) 

1975  1975   1976   

Eatlmate  RevUed  Author  leatlon  Amount 

$37,700,000  $37,700,000  $52,000,000  $39,750,000 

Purpoae!    In  order  to  ensure  an  adequate  aupply  of  educational  personnel  competent 
to  deal  with  the  special  educational  problems  of  the  handicapped.  Part  D  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  provides  financial  assistance  through  grants  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.  State  education  agenclea^  and  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  agencies,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators, 
researchers,  teacher  educators,  apeech  correct lonlsts  and  other  special  services, 
personnel  auch  as  specialists  In  physical  education  and  recreation,  music  therapy, 
and  paraprofesslonala.    Those  personnel  trained  through  this  program  not  only  pro- 
vide direct  educational  aervlces  to  handicapped  children  and  youth,  but  also  »t«*» 
Involved  with  preparation  of  other  educators  and  specialists. 

Explanation:    Project  grants  «re  made  to  State  education  agencies  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  assist  them  In  developing  and  Improving  training  programs  for 
educational  personnel  for  the  handicapped. 

Accomplishments  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  funds  provided  support  for  an  esti- 
mated 566  projects  serving  approximately  25,220  students,  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1,500  per  student. 

Ob1ectlvea_for  1916;    The  program  will.  In  school  year  1976-77,  provide  program 
support  for  600  projects.  Including  direct  financial  aid  to  over  30,000  students, 
teachers,  and  paraprofesslonals. 
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Education  for  the  Handicapped 


State  Grant  Program 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1/ 

1975 
Estimate  U 

1975 
Revised  ll 

Total 

$47,492,173 

$100,000 

000 

$47,500,000 

Alabama 

802. 

862 

1 

689 

600 

802 

862 

Alaaka 

200, 

000 

297 

224 

200 

000 

Arizona 

377 

063 

900 

418 

377 

063 

Arkansas 

425 

283 

907 

955 

425 

283 

California 

4,361, 

391 

9 

279 

132 

4,361 

391 

Colorado 

516 

770  . 

1 

142 

175 

516 

770 

Connecticut 

654 

995 

1 

387 

278 

654 

995* 

Delaware 

200 

000 

345 

491 

200 

000 

Florida 

1,380 

063 

3 

068 

037 

1,380 

063 

Georgia 

1,071, 

928 

2 

292 

399 

1,071 

928 

Hawaii 

200 

000 

418 

582 

200 

000 

Idaho 

200 

boo 

399 

275 

200 

000 

Illlnola 

2,449 

176 

5 

148 

004 

2,449 

176 

Indiana 

1,193 

974 

2 

517 

875 

1,193 

974 

Iowa 

634 

995 

1, 

332, 

112 

634 

99S 
77  J 

Kanaas 

500 

175 

1 

042 

837 

500 

175 

Kentucky 

737 

128 

1 

553 

534 

737 

128 

Louisiana 

897 

468 

1 

895 

910 

897 

468 

Maine 

223 

595 

477 

343 

223 

595 

Maryland 

890 

413 

1 

910 

231 

890 

413 

Massachusetts 

1  234 

411 

2 

614 

164 

1,234 

411 

Michigan 

2,085 

,038 

4 

414 

966 

2,092 

865 

Minnesota 

893 

353 

1 

889 

037 

893 

353 

Miaaiaslppi 

545 

643 

1 

157 

947 

545 

o'*3 

Miasourl 

1,016 

,772 

2 

145 

536 

1,016 

772 

Montana 

;  200 

000 

385 

484 

200 

000 

Nebraska 

319 

579 

693 

305 

319 

579 

Nevada 

200 

,000 

334 

A59 

200 

000 

New  Hampshire 

200 

000 

392 

379 

200 

000 

New  Jersey 

1,520 

,261 

3 

,235 

,127 

1,520 

261 

New  Mexico 

249 

,853 

551 

,868 

249 

853 

New  York 

3,780 

,074 

7 

,940 

709 

3,780 

074 

North  Carolina 

1,180 

,908 

2 

,495 

845 

1,180 

908 

North  Dakota 

200 

,000 

364 

,798 

200 

000 

Ohio 

2,415 

.753 

5 

067 

693 

2,415 

753 

Oklahoma 

554 

,652 

1 

►  177 

989 

554 

652 

Oregon 

457 

,842 

981 

197 

457 

842 

Pennsylvania 

2,507 

,390 

5 

,247 

,590 

2,507 

390 

Rhode  Island 

•203^ 

,971  , 

430 

,827 

203 

971 

South  Carolina 

636 

,848 

1 

350 

514 

636 

848 

3 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 


1974 
Actual'  y 


1975 
Estimate  H 


1975 
Revised 


2/ 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

District  of 
Columbia 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs 


200,000 
874,558 
,603,529 
271,693 
200,000 

,059,202 
766,739 
382,548 

,030,782 
200,000 


200,000 

70,000 
115,000 
72fi,A95 
115,000 
115,000 


240,000 


373,762 
1,850,935 
5,578,170 
593,015 
317,220 

2,264,504 
1,602,452 

796,267 
2,181,611 

288,950 


363,419 

( 

( 

(1,941,899 

( 

( 


970.950 


200,000 
874,558 
,603,529 
271.693 
200,000 

,059,202 
766,739 
382,548 

,030,782 
200,000 


200,000 

70,000 
115,000 
728,495 
115,000 
115,000 


240,000 


1^/  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21 'population,  April  1,  1970,  with 
a  minimum  of  $200,000,000;  three  percent  of  the  50  States  and  D.C.  amount 
reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 

2/  The  distribution  is  the  sum  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  allotment,  with  the  balance 
ratably  reduced  from  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1975  authorization  (^666.312,150), 
which  is  based  on  the  aged  3-21  population  multiplied  by  $8.75. 
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Education 

for  the  Handicapped 

State 

Grant  ProKrasi 

State  or  

1  Q7A 

1976 

1976 

1977 

iAivXjfAuK  Arcs 

Co  C  iXtkm  C  C  — ' 

Re  Viae  a 

Estimate  ±.' 

Total 

$100,000,000 

$50,000,000 

$50,000,000 

Alabafflc 

1,688,191 

812,056 

812,056 

Alaaka 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

Arizona 

996,374 

479,277 

479,277 

Arkanaaa 

918,922 

442,021 

442,021 

California 

9,362,505 

4,503,561 

4,503,561 

Colorado 

1,190,661 

572,733 

572,733 

Connecticut 

1,394,136 

670,609 

670,009 

Delaware 

300,000 

360,000 

300,000 

Florida 

3,213,602 

1,545,811 

1,545,811 

Georgia 

2,323,561 

1,117,682 

1,117,682 

Hawaii 

416,141 

300,000 

300,000 

Idaho 

379,384 

300,000 

300,000 

Illinoia 

5,138,089 

2,471,529 

2,471,529 

Indiana 

2,520,472 

1,212,400 

1,212,400 

Iowa 

1,327,186 

63'8,405 

638,405 

Kansaa 

1,033,131 

496,958 

496,958 

Kentucky 

1,554,291 

747,647 

747,647 

Louisiana 

1,900,856 

914,352 

914,352 

Maine 

483,091 

300,000 

300,000 

Maryland 

1,941,551 

933,927 

933,927 

Maasachusetcs 

2,626,805 

1,263,549 

1,263,549 

Michigan 

4,435,769 

2,133,698 

2,133,698 

Minnesota 

1,895,605 

911,826 

9ii,826 

Mississippi 

1,165,719 

560, 735 

560  735 

Missouri 

2,148,965 

1,033,698 

1,033,698 

Montana 

353,129 

300,000 

300,000 

Nebraska 

711,508 

342,251 

342,251 

Nevada 

300,000 

JUO,000 

300,000 

New  Hampshire 

366,256 

300,000 

100  000 

New  Jersey 

3,264,800 

1,570,437 

1,570,437 

New  Mexico 

574,983 

300,000 

300,000 

New  York 

7,921,110 

3,810,221 

3,810,221 

North  Carolina 

2,503,407 

1,204,191 

1,204,191 

North  Dakota 

313,746 

300,000 

300,000 

Ohio 

5,048,822 

2,428,590 

2,428,590 

Oklahoma 

1,186,722 

570,839 

570.839 

Oregon 

996,374 

479,277 

479,277 

Pennsylvania 

5,216,853 

'',509,416 

2,509,416 

Rhode  Island 

431,893 

300,000 

300,000 

South  Carolina 

1,358,692 

653,560 

653,560 
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State  or 
OutlylnR  Area 

1976 
Estimate  1' 

1976 
Revised  i' 

1977 
Estilmate  1/ 

Total 

$100,000,000 

$50,000,000 

$50,000,000 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

330,812 
1,858,848 
5,663,187 
611,740 
300,000 

300,000 
894,145 
2,724,112 

300,000 

300,000 
894,145 
2,724,112 

JUU , uuu 
300,000 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

1,591,048 
787,648 

2,190,973 
300,000 

1 , XU J , / 7U 

765,328 
378,875 
1,053,904 
300,000 

1 ,1UJ , / 7U 

765,328 
378,875 
1,053,904 
300,000 

District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico 

311,121 
1,566,542 

300,000 
753,540 

300,000 
753,540 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

(  990.099 

(  495,050 

(  495,050 

Bureau  of  Indian 

Affairs  (  (  ( 


1/  Distribution  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  3-21  population,  7/1/73  (4/1/70, 
Puerto  Rico),  with  a  minimum  of  $300,000.  IX  of  50  States,  D.C.  and  Puerto 
Rico  amount  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas. 
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EstlMte  for  July  1  -  September  30,  1976  period 
^FT"*'*'"  Available  for  Obllgitlon 

EstiniAte 

1976  July  1  - 

Reviled  Sept.  30.  1976 

Approprlmtion   $225,000,000  $13,109,000 

Proposftd  rescission   -50.000,000  ZZZ  


Total,  obligations  175,000,000  13,000.000 


 Obligations  by  Activity  . 

EstiMte 
1976  July  1  - 
 Activity  Revised  Sept.  30.  1976 

State  assistance   $  69.250. OOol^  $ 

Innovation  and  developiient: 

(a)  Early  childhood  education   22 » 000. 000  2,500.000 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities.  4.250.000  100,000 

(c)  Regional  vocational,  adult,  and 

postsecondary  programs   2.000.000 

(d)  Research  and  denonstration   11.000,000  2.500.000 

Media  and  resource  services: 

(a)  ^fedia  services  and  captioned 

films   16.000.000  8.000,000 

(b)  Regional  resource  centers  9.750,000   

(c)  Recruitment  and  information   1,000.000 

Special  education  manpower 

development  *   39.750.000  zzz  


TOTAL   175.000.000  13.100.000 


1/  Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance 
"     appropriation  for  1976  of  $100,000,000  in  the  State  grant  program. 
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Obligatiop«  by  Object 


1976 
Reviaed 


Eatimate 

July  1  - 
Sept.  30.  1976 


Xtavel  and  tranaportatlon 

o£  persons                                               $  23,000 

Transportation  of  things   1,000 

Rent,  connunlcatlons y  and 

utilities.   6,000 

Printing  and  reproduction   10,000 

Other  services; 

Project  contracts.   42,971,000 

Supplies  and  materials   5,000 

Equipoient   14,000 

Grants y  subsidies,  and 

contributions  

Total  obligations  by  object....  17^,000,000 


10,600,000 


131 . 970. OOOl/  2 . 500. 000 


13,100,000 


1/  Reflects  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance 
appropriation  for  1976  of  $100,000,000  in  the  State  grant  program. 
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1976 
Ettiroatie 

Estimate  for 
July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

Innovation  and  development:: 

.    $  11,000,000 

$  2,500,000 

Narrative 

An  amount  of  $2,500,000  i»  requested  to  fund  thi»  program  during  the  interim 
period.    Obligations  for  thi»  program  are  made  on  «  continuous  basis  throughout 
the  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  about  one  quarter  of  the  1976  appropriated 
level  will  be  necessary  for  funding  continuation  grants  and  contracts  for  activi- 
ties conducted  at  5  research  and  demonstration  centers.    "Hiese  centers  are  concen- 
trating their  efforts  on  the  programmatic  specialties  of  early  childhood  education, 
career  education,  the  severely  handicapped,  personnel  development  and  physical 
education  and  recreation. 


1976 

Estimate  for 

Estimate 

July  1  -  Sept,  30,  1976 

Media  and  resource  services: 

(a)  Media  services  and 

  $  16,000,000 

$  8,000,000 

Narrative 


An  amount  of  $8,000,000  is  requested  for  the  interim  period  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram.   This  amount  represents  continuation  grants  to  the  13  Area  Learning  Resource 
Centers,  4  special  category  centers  for  instructional  niedia  designed  for  specific 
handicapping  conditions,  and  one  grant  for  the  National  Center  on  Educational 
Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped.    These  Centers  comprise  a  portion  of  a 
National  delivery  system  of  educational  media  and  materials  to  handicapped 
children  and  their  teachers. 


19/0  Estimate  for 

Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 


Media  and  resource  services: 

(b)  Regional  resource  centers   $  9,750,000 

(c)  Recruitment  and  information   1,000,000 

Special  education  manpower 

development   39,750,000 


Narrative 

These  programs  are  forward  funded,  and  normally  incur  obligations  in  the 
period  of  April  through  June;  therefore,  no  funds  are  needed  during  the  interim 
budget  period. 
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1976  Estimate  for 

Eatlnate  July  1  -  Sept,  30,  1976 


State  assistance  ,  $69,250,000* 


*    Reflects  a  requested  rescission  of  $50,000,000  from  the  1975  advance  appro- 
priation  for  1976  in  the  State  grant  program.    

Narrative 

The  programs  in  this  activity  are:  (a)  State  grant  program,  (b)  Deaf-blind 
centers,  and  (c)  Severely  handicapped  projects. 

The  State  grant  program  is  an  advance  funded  program.    The  entire  1976  ad- 
vance appropriation,  which  will  cover  the  grant  period,  July  1,  1976  to  June  30, 
1977,  will  be  made  available  to  the  States  during  the  interim  period.    The  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  next  grant  period,' July  1,  1977  to  June  30,  1978,  will  be 
requested  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1977  budget  and  no  new  appropriation  action 
will  be  required  during  the  interim  period. 

The  Deaf-blind  center  program  and  the  Severely  handicapped  projects  are 
forward- funded  programs,  and  will  not  need  any  new  funds  until  spring  of  1977, 
which  will  be  requested  in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 


1976  Estimate  for 
 Estimate   July  1  -  Sept.  30.  1976 

Innovation  and  development: 

(a)  Early  childhood  education   $  22,000,000  $  2,500,000 

(b)  Specific  learning  disabilities   4,250,000  100,000 


Narrative 

These  programs  normally  incur  obligations  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  (April-June).    This  request  for  $2,500,000  in  Early  childhood  educa- 
tion and  for  $100,000  in  the  Specific  learning  disabilities  program  is  made  for 
some  special  projects  to  be  funded  during  this  period. 


1976  Estimate  for 

.  Estimate  July  1  -  Sept.  30«  1976 

Innovation  and  developtnent  ; 

(c)  Regional,  vocational,  adult, 

and  postsecondary  programs   $  2,000,000   


Narrative 

This  program  is  forward- funded  and  does  not  normally  incur  obligations  until 
the  quarter  extending  from  April  through  June;  thenifore,  no  funds  are  necessary 
during  the  interim  budget  period. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  F.  PIEBCE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB 
FOB  OCCUPATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DB.  T.  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION 
DB.  WILLIAM  L.  SMITH,  DIBECTOB,  TEACHEB  COBPS 
DB.   C^ABLES  H.  BUZZELL,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB  FOB 
ADULT,  VOCATIONAL,  TECHNICAL  AND  MANPOWEB  EDUCA- 
TION 

PAUL  V.  DELKEB,  DIBECTOB,  ADULT  EDUCATION 

DB.  WILLIAM  T.  CABTEB,  DIBECTOB,  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS 

DEVELOPMENT 
COBA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  DIBECTOB 
WILLIAM  DINGLEDEIN,  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTBOLLEB 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Brooke.  The  next  item  before  us  is  the  budget  request 
for  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education. 

According  to  the  budget,  HEW  is  asking  for  $113  million  in  regular 
appropriations  and  $7  million  for  the  permanent  appropriations. 
The  remainder,  $523  million,  will  be  requested  later  under  proposed 
legislation. 

In  total,  this  represents  a  $34  miUion  reduction  below  last  year's 
appropriation. 

Dr.  Pierce  is  here  to  explain  the  request  to  us. 

Would  you  introduce  your  associates  and  then  proceed? 
^ ;  Dr.  Pierce.  On  my  extreme  ri^ht  is  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith,  Director 

of  the  Teacher  Corps;  next  to  him  is  Dr.  Charles  H.  Buzzell,  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Adult,  Vocational,  Technical  and  Manpower 
Education;  next  to  him  is  Paul  Delker,  Director,  Adult  Education; 
and  over  here,  of  course,  is  Dr.  Bell.  Next  to  him  is  William  Carter, 
Director,  Educational  Systems  Development  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  I  don't  think  I  need  to  introduce. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  long  is  your  statement? 

Dr.  Pierce.  It  is  rather  short,  about  four  pages. 

Senator  Brooke.  Fine,  why  don't  you  give  your  statement  as 
prepared  and  then  we  will  get  to  the  questioning. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  our  budget  request  for  occupational, 
vocational  and  adult  education  for  fiscal  year  1976.  The  total  request 
of  $120,373,455  includes  $7,161,455  for  the  permanent  vocational 
education  appropriation;  $37,500,000  for  Teacher  Corps  activities; 
$5,212,000  for  the  fifth  and  final  year  of  operation  of  the  urban-rural 
projects;  $3,000,000  for  a  new  educational  leadership  initiative;  and, 
$67,500,000  for  advance  funding  of  ongoing  activities  in  adult 
education. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

In  terms  of  vocational  education;  in  the  President's  budget  request 
for  1976,  we  have  indicated  our  intention  to  submit,  at  a  later  date,-  a 
budget  request  contingent  upon  enactment  of  legislation  to  consolidate 
the  present  vocational  education  categorical  programs.  This  new 
legislation  proposes  a  shift  in  the  type  of  assistance  to  be  provided. 

EssentiaUy,  the  legislation  is  based  on  the  premise  that  support  for 
basic  occupational  and  vocational  education  services  is  a  State  and 
local  responsibility  and  that  the  appropriate  Federal  role,  which  is 
lin\ited  in  scope  and  funding,  should  be  directed  to  efforts  to  build  the 
capacity  of  the  States  and  LEA's  to  offer  such  services,  and  to  provide 
them  with  improved  alternative  educational  approaches,  products 
and  processes.  Assistance  will  shift  substantially  from  general  support 
to  innovative  projects. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  adult  education;  we  are  requesting  $67.5  million  on  an  advance 
funding  basis  for  use  in  school  year  1976-77.  These  funds  will  allow  the 
States  to  provide  skill  training  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
English  language  to  about  1  million  adults  with  less  than  a  high  school 
level  of  education.  Persons  participating  in  these  programs  will  improve 
their  capacity  to  benefit  from  occupational  training  and  will  increase 
their  opportunities  for  more  productive  and  profitable  employment  to 
better  meet  their  adult  responsibilities. 

To  promote  effective  adult  education  jjrograms,  at  least  $10  million 
will  be  used  by  the  States  for  special  projects  demonstrating  the  use  of 
innovative  methods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs  and  for  State- 
funded  teacher  training  opportunities  for  persons  engaged  in  or  pre- 
paring taengage  in  adult  education  programs. 

The  $37.5  million  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  teacher  corps 
program  is  the  same  as  the  1975  level.  With  these  funds  the  teacher 
corps  will  continue  the  implementation  of  the  changes  called  for  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  which  shifted  the  focus  of  the  corps. 
Previously,  the  bulk  of  the  effort  went  to  the  recruitment  and  trainmg 
of  teacher  interns  for  schools  serving  low-income  populations,  with 
some  retraining  of  experienced  teachers  occurring. 

Now,  projects  concentrate  retraining  efforts  around  smaller  intern 
groups  serving  the  same  populations  and  involving  cooperative  ef- 
forts among  the  local  school  district,  a  college  or  university,  and  the 
local  community.  The  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
various  strategies  toward  improving  the  skills  of  teachers  in  those 
schools  as  a  means  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  education.  The 
change  in  program  direction  is  shown  in  the  following  figures:  In 
1974,  2,430  interns  and  951  experienced  teachers  received  training. 
In  1975,  there  are  1,873  interns  and  2,154  experienced  teachers  par- 
ticipating and  in  1976,  we  estimate  that  950  interns  and  3,770  regular 
teachers  will  be  enrolled. 

PERSONNEL  DEVELOPMENT 

Our  request  is  $8,212,000  for  educational  personnel  development 
and  includes  $5,212,000  for  final  support  to  phase  out  the  5-year 
urban-rural  demonstration  effort  involving  31  projects  and  3,500 
school  staff  and  community  members.  No  funds  are  requested  for  the 
^ther  previously  funded  specialized  educational  personnel  activities 
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since  they  have  either  completed  their  authorized  funding  periods  or 
financial  assistance  for  persons  interested  in  those  fields  is  now 
available  through  fanding  under  other  appropriations  within  the 
education  budget. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

The  remaining  $3  million  is  requested  to  initiate  training  projects 
to  improve  the  management  and  planning  capabilities  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  principals,  especially  those  in  urban  areas 
serving  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students.  This  new  educa- 
tionalleadership  program  will  address  the  needs  of  the  principal  who, 
as  the  key  to  the  climate  and  conduct  of  the  school  with  increased 
decentralization  of  decisionmaking  authority,  community  involvement 
and  accountability  demands,  has  a  need  for  more  and  improved 
management,  planning,  and  evaluation  skills  than  his  previous 
education  and  experience  have  generally  afforded.  By  giving  principals 
these  management  skills,  the  program  is  expected  to  yield  significantly 
improved  educational  performance  at  the  level  of  the  individual 
school. 

This  concludes  my  statement  and  we  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  there  is  a  lot  or  money  going  into  this  public 
service  jobs  program.  In  fact,  it  totals  more  than  $5  billion. 

Now,  this  may  or  may  not  be  a  solution  to  the  problem,  but  don't 
you  think  an  investment  in  vocational  training  would  be  better  over 
the  long  run? 

Dr.  Fierce.  That  is  a  tradeoff  that  one  makes.  In  tenns  of  the 
long  run,  I  think  you  are  probably  right. 

In  terms  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  individual  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  who  are  heads  of  households  in  general,  and  have  a  family 
to  sustain — and  one  has  to  worry  about  their  immediate  income — it 
may  not  be  right.  I  think  that  we  could,  however,  marry  those  two 
activities  in  providing  occupational  training  of  a  long-term  nature  to 
those  people  even  while  they  are  enrolled  in  the  employment  service 
programs  or  in  the  program  you  just  mentioned,  Senator,  the  public 
service  program. 

For  example,  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  one  day  out  of  each 
week,  someone  on  the  part  of  the  public  service  program  could  receive 
vocational  training  either  in  that  i)ublic  service  job  or  in  some  other 
occupation,  and  this  is  in  the  legislation  

Senator  Brooke.  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Pierce,  but  you  mentioned 
proposing  some  legislation  to  consolidate  the  vocational  education 
program? 

Dr.  Jr'iERCE.  Yes. 

Senator  Brooke.  There  are  only  3  months  left,  as  you  know,  in  the 
fiscal  year  and  no  legislation  is  near  enactment.  Aren't  these  programs 
still  covered  under  existing  law? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Parts  of  the  existing  law  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Our  assumption  is  that  the  automatic  year  extension  will  go  into  effect 
at  that  time  and  

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  why  don't  you  continue  funding  them  until 
the  present  law  expires? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  legisla- 
tion simply  cannot  be  passed,  we  will  then  make  a  request  to  this 
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committee,  based  upon  the  old  categories  of  the  existing  legislation, 
so  that  you  will  know  exactly  how  we  propose  to  spend  those  funds. 

^enator  Brooke.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  a  budget  request 
which  we  can  act  on  soon? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  soon? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  can  provide,  if  you  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  breakdown 
of  our  requests  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  legislation  right  now  for  the 
record,  and  then  in  the  event  that  you  wish  to  act  upon  that  rather 
than  upon  the  potential  legislation,  you  will  have  that  available. 

Senator  Brooke.  It  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  we  can  get  that  in  the 
meantime. 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  have  that  for  you  and  we  can  provide  that  for  the 
record,  if  you  would  like  that  at  this  point. 

Senator  Brooke.  All  right,  without  objection  that  will  be  placed 
in  the  record.  Thank  you  for  submitting  that.  Do  you  have  it  here? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes;  it  is  in  pencil  if  you  can  accept  it  in  that  form? 

Dr.  Bell.  Can  you  read  the  writing? 

Senator  Brooke.  That  is  fine. 

[The  informa^tion  follows :] 

Proposed  funding  of  vocational  education  activities  under  existing  legislation — fiscal 

year  1976 

Activity  Amount 
Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education  programs: 

(1)  Annual  $405,347,000 

(b)  Programs  for  students  with  special  needs   20,000,000 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemaking  education   27, 994 , 000 

(d)  Work-study    7,849,000 

(e)  Cooperative  education   19, 500 , 000 

(f)  State  advisory  councils   4,316,000 

Subtotal     485 , 006 , 000 

Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation   16,000,000 

(b)  Curriculum  development   4,000,000 

(c)  Research   18,000,000 

Subtotal   38,000,000 

Total   523,000,000 

Total  with  permanent  appropriation   530,167,455 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENTS 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  enrollments  are  expected  to  increase  from 
9.1  million  to  9.9  million  students  this  year.  Why  do  you  propose  to 
cut  the  State-grant  programs  by  $140  million  below  last  year's 
appropriation,  then? 

And  incidental]3'',  who  is  to  pick  up  the  amount  that  3^ou  propose 
to  cut? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  cut  is  in  a  sense  a  paper  cut,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
money  will  still  go  back  to  the  States.  It  will  go  in  a  different  form, 
however. 

It  will  not  go  in  the  State-grant  mode,  but  will  go  as  an  incentive 
grant  to  meet  particular  needs  and  provide  funds  so  they  can  address 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  the  States  that  are  not  now  being  met. 
What  has  happened   ^  o 
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Senator  Brooke.  Excuse  me,  but  either  the  schools  or  the  States 
would  have  to  pick  up  the  slack?  • 

Dr.  Pierce,  in  the  State-grant  program? 
Senator  Brooke.  Yes. 

Dr.  Pierce.  They  would  have  to  pick  up  the  slack,  that  is,  the 
States  or  the  local  level  would  have  to  pick  up  the  difference. 

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  do  you  expect  the  States  to  be  in  a  position 
to  Dick  up  that  slack? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  States  are  certainly  better  off  than  

Senator  Brooke.  Than  the  schools? 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  terms  of  their  budget,  yes,  than  the  schools  in 
many  instances.  The  problem  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  what 
we  are  proposing  in  the  legislation  is  that  the  Federal  funds  often 
get  lost  and  cannot  be  traced  when  combined  with  State  and  local 
funds.  We  can't  say  to  you  and  the  members  of  this  committee  what 
is  really  occurring  and  what  changes  are  really  taking  place  by  virtue 
of  the  Federal  funds. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 


Out  proposals  would  therefore  shift  the  emphasis  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  ongoing  programs  and  the  maintaining  of  existing  activities 
to  incentive  grants  for  new  programs  that  would  address  themselves 
to  the  needs  that  exist  in  vocational  education.  For  example,  the 
problem  of  insuflBcient  program  activity  in  the  urban  centers,  you 
see,  there  are  far  too  man}'^  young  people  in  urban  centers  who  are 
not  involved  in  vocational  education  programs.  They  have  just  not 
been  made  available  to  them. 

Jtiut,  the  concern  is  being  expressed,  naturally,  about  the  sex  role 
stereotyping  that  occurs  in  vocational  education.  These  funds  could 
be  used  to  address  that  issue.. 

So,  there  are  a  whole  host  of  issues.  We  have  the  issue  of  rural 
manpower  and  the  migrant  problem  and  that  hasn't  been  addressed 
properly.  My  feeUng  is  if  the  Federal  dollar  is  focused  and  is  really 
addressed  to  the  capacity  building  rather  than  to  the  maintenance  of 
ongoing  programs,  once  they  are  established,  that  the  Federal  dollar 
will  then  be  used  in  a  much  more  effective  way  than  it  is  now  where 
it  is  just  getting  melded  into  the  basic  program. 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  legislative  proposal. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  apologize,  but  I  have  to  go  upstairs  to  handle 
a  matter  that  affects  you  and  me,  namely,  your  taxes,  and  we  will 
take  a  very  short  recess,  I  apologize. 

[Brief  recess.] 

Senator  Brooke.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order,  gentlemen. 


STATE  ADMINISTRATION 


Dr.  Pierce,  most  of  the  education  programs  have  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  money  the  States  can  use  for  administrative  costs,  namely, 
5  percent.  The  vocational  education  programs  do  not  have  a  limitation. 
Some  States  are  using  7  percent  of  the  funds  for  administration. 

Do  you  think  the  law  should  include  a  limitation? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I've  thought  about  that  quite  a  lot.  Senator,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  GAO  report,  and  their  criticism.  We  did  a  special 
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analysis  of  this  data  because  GAO  didn't  have  the  data  and  we  wanted 
to  really  determine  how  much  of  the  part  B  money  was  being  spent  for 
admmistration. 

We  find  that  across  the  Nation  an  average  of  7%  percent  of  all  part 
B  money  is  being  used  for  State  administration.  Now,  with  that  7^ 
percent  most  States  are  providing  quite  a  lot  of  services  to  their  con- 
stituents. Many  of  the  school  districts  that  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion are  small  and  don't  have  their  own  staffs  and  curriculum  and 
research  specialists  and  so  forth,  so  that  for  me,  an  average  of  7% 
percent  is  certainly  not  out  of  line. 

I  would  really  hate  to  see  a  5-percent  minimum,  because  I  think 
all  of  us  would  lose  and  the  services  wouldubt  be  provided  to  enough 
people.  ^ 

However,  I've  got  to  admit  that  that  percentage  varies  widely  from 
State  to  State  and  some  States  use  22  percent  of  their  total  funds, 
in  some  States,  all  of  their  administration  is  supported  with  Federal 
funds  and  there  is  no  State  money  used  for  State  administration, 
bo  that  1  would  favor  some  kind  of  congressional  expression  of  intent. 

Senator  Brooke.  Short  of  a  limitation? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Short  of  saying  a  5-percent  limitation,  which  I  think 
m  the  long  run  would  cause  this  committee  and  other  uxterested  com- 
mittees to  call  us  back  5  years  from  now  and  way  "Why  aren't  the 
States  providing  the  kind  of  leadership  they  ought  to  be  providing?" 
And  we  would  have  to  say,  ' 'Because  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
money  they  can  spend." 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  think  language  of  intent  will  be  effective 
here; 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  certainly  know  it  would  be  particularly  effective  if 
we,  at  our  level,  had  some  guidance.  You  see,  right  now  the  way  the 
law  IS  written,  the  matching  provision  of  5{>~50,  is  across  the  board 
statemde  for  all  purposes.  So  that  you  can  spend  100  percent  Federal 
funds  m  one  area  and  nothing  in  another,  just  so  long  as  the  overall- 
State  and  local  match  is  at  least  equal  to  $1  of  State  funds  for  every 
$1  of  Federal  money. 

One  solution  might  be  that  you  want  at  least  a  50-50  match  for 
State  administration  and  you  could  provide  that  match  for  that  pur- 
pose as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes.  Senator.  And  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  what  the  Congress  intended. 

If  we  had  your  expression  of  intent,  we  would  then  have  some  reason 
^r  controlling  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Bight  now,  we  just  have  no  authority  for  monitoring  and  supervising 
this  in  such  a  way  that  we  can  keep  States  irom  doing  it.  Thoy  are 
within  the  law. 


EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  an  evaluation  procedure? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  we  have  an  evaluation  procedure.  It  is  limited, 
because  our  human  resources  are  limited,  but  we  have  a  program 
review  process  which  is  evaluative  in  nature.  It  is  a  team  that  visits 
States  on  a  selective  basis.  The  last  2  years,  we  have  monitored  the 
management  of  13  States.  We  send  this  team  to  a  State  for  at  least 
a  week  to  do  a  total  review  of  that  State's  operation,  and  what  is  going 
on  and  what  is  happening  there  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement  to  the  States. 
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In  addition  to  that,  we  monitor  our  discretionary  research  projects. 

We  also  have' regional  staff  working  with  the  States  in  their  regions 
on  a  more  frequent  basis  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  program 
improvement. 

Senator  Brooke.  Has  it  proved  valuable  to  you? 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  program  review  visits? 

Senator  Brooke.  Your  general  evaluation. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  think  it  has  proved  valuable,  Senator.  The  thing  I 
guess  we  find  frustrating  is  that  the  law  is  permissive  and  that  yet 
we  seem  to  be  expected  to  require  the  States  to  do  things  that  the 
law  doesn't  require.  ^ 

My  hope  is,  that  Congress  will  perhaps  tighten  up  those  areas  in 
terms  of  the  law  so  that  our  responsibility  is  then  clear  so  that  we 
can  go  in  and  do  the  job.  I  think  you  and  many  people  are  asking  us 
to  do  it  in  that  maimer. 

But,  right  now  it  is  really  very  broad  and  that  puts  us  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma  because  you  expect  us  to  do  certain  things  and  we  go 
out  and  the  State  says,  ''This  is  what  the  law  says"  and  you  know, 
they  can  read  it  as  well  as  we  can. 

Senator  Brooke.  Was  GAO  critical  of  your  evaluation? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  they  were.  They  felt  we  were  not  being  prospective 
enough. 

Senator  Brooke.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  studies  people 
are  enrolling  in? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  breakdown  by  program  and  I 
can  give  it  to  y6u,  either  on  a  part-by-part  basis,  with  the  parts  of 
the  act,  or  

Senator  Brooke.  Why  don't  you  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Fine,  we  have  that  data  and  I  have  it  here,  and  I  will 
provide  it  for  you. 

Senator  Brooke.  All  right,  submit  that  for  the  record  then  and 
that  will  be  received  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ENROUMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  BY  PROGRAM,  LEVEL, 
FISCAL  YISAR  1973 


AND  TARGET  GROUP 


Post- 

Adult 

Program 

Total 

Secondary 

secondary 

Prepara- 
tory 

Supple- 
mental 

Appren- 
ticeship 

Grand  Total 

Vunaupi4Lcacsu/ 

12,072,445 

7,353,962 

1,349,731 

595,329 

2,596,258 

177,165 

Q97  <;qi 

OZl  ,  \JDL 

An  ^ftfi 

<iU,  30  o 

6 ,937 

258,455 

580 

ujLscnDucxon 

f  JO , 

ini    97  9 

105, 916 

73,845 

255,228 

286 

Health 

A  9 1  m  ^ 

L  ,  U/  J 

75, 596 

192,612 

43,708 

108,758 

401 

nORIe  £> c  a   ^uaxn £ ui  / 

jc£ , 0  70 

1 D1  Q1£ 
ioJ ,7JO 

JO , 002 

28,160 

72,257 

341 

Office 

1,599,665 

379,536 

189,553 

328,351 

1,990 

Technical 

364,044 

38,545 

201,173 

24,922 

97,653 

1,751 

Tradea  &  Induitry 

2,702,238 

1,134,280 

345,065 

185,377 

864,731 

172,785 

Special  Programs 

1,114,265 

1,037,714 

36,775 

24,553 

15,209 

14 

Prevocatlonal 

954,461 

937,699 

7,662 

7,971 

1,129 

Prepostf econdary 

6,590 

6,590 

Remedial 

85,951 

38,944 

21,863 

14,053  . 

11,077 

14 

Other  N.E.C. 

67,263 

54,481 

7,250 

2,529  ' 

3,003 

Coniumer  &  Homemkg. 

3,193,987 

2,503,230 

30,075 

37,797 

622,865 

20 

Disadvantaged 

1,601,634 

1,122,576 

184,878 

73,422 

216,838 

3,920 

Handicapped 

228,086 

161,635 

30,736 

15,401 

19,963 

351 
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ENROLUIENT  AND  COMPLETIONS  XN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  BY  OE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 

FISCAL  YEAR  1973  i/ 

LefC 
Prior  to 


Post- 

Comple- 

Comple- 

OE Ins  C  rue  Clonal  Code  and  Tide 

Total 

Secondary 

secondarv 

Adult 

tions 

tion 

Grand  Tocal  (Undupllcaced) 

12,072,445 

7,353,962 

1,349,731 

2,596,258 

2,285,720 

132,948 

01. 

Agriculture'^ 

927,591 

621,051 

40,568 

265,972 

138,207 

8,729 

OI.OIOO 

Agrl.  Production 

561,868 

337,849 

14,820 

209,199 

65,051 

4,234 

01.0200 

Agrl.  Supplies/Services 

27,245 

21,783 

2,884 

2,578 

7,991 

365 

01.0300 

Agrl.  Mechanics 

144,661 

113,092 

4,461 

27,108 

25,876 

1,893 

01.0400 

Agrl.  Products 

11,999 

8,293 

522 

3,184 

2,748 

77 

01.0500 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

70,592 

47,048 

8,553 

14,991 

17, 110 

01.0600 

Agrl.  Resources 

27,520 

19,001 

3,522 

4,997 

5,349 

283 

01.0700 

Forestry 

18,617 

14,526 

3,388 

703 

4,825 

270 

01.9900 

Other 

65,089 

59,459 

2,418 

3, 212 

8,833 

611 

04. 

Distribution* 

738,547 

303,272 

105,916 

329,359 

208, 226 

15,063 

04.0100 

Advertising  Services 

20,851 

7,624 

7,402 

5,825 

6,642 

229 

04.0200 

Apparel  &  Accessories 

24,103 

16,993 

3,848 

3,262 

8,996 

447 

04.0300 

Automotive 

10,043 

7,775 

692 

1,576 

3,655 

229 

04.0400 

Finance  &  Credic 

33,821 

3,583 

5,429 

24,809 

6,324 

382 

04.0500 

Florlstry 

6,615 

1,694 

332 

4,589 

2,305 

72 

04.0600 

Food  Distribution 

32,345 

19,174 

1,859 

11,312 

13,393 

588 

04.0700 

Food  Services 

42,707 

19,495 

2,922 

20,290 

14,202 

757 

04.0800 

General  Merchandise 

239,168 

132,584 

31,666 

74,918 

64,104 

3,560 

04.0900 

Hdwe.y  Bidg.  Mtls.,  etc. 

6,373 

3,948 

193 

2,232 

2,859 

158 

04.1000 

Home  Furnishings 

.  6,061 

2,322 

445 

3,294 

2,238 

64 

04.1100 

Hotel  &  lodging 

13,468 

1,776 

4,046 

7,646 

4,102 

275 

04.1200 

Industrial  Markablng 

12,543 

2,042 

4,574 

5,927 

3,917 

75 

ERIC 


*    Undupllcated  Total 
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OE  Instructional  Code  «nd  Title 


04.1300  Insurance 

04.1400  International  Trade 

04.1500  Personal  Services 

04.1600  Petroleum 

04.1700  Real  Estate 

04.1800  Recreation  &  Tourism 

04. 1900  Transportation 

04.9900  Other 


07.     ^  Health* 

07.0101  Dental  Assistant 

07.0102  Dental  Hyglenlsts  (Asso.) 

07.0103  Dental  Lab.  Technician 
07.0203  Medical  Lab.  Assisting 
07.0299  Other  Med.  Lab.  Technol. 

07.0301  Nurse,  Associate  Degree 

07.0302  Practical  (Voc.)  Nurse 

07.0303  Nurses*  Assls^tants  (Aide) 

07.0401  Occupational  Therapy 

07.0402  Physical  Therapy 
07.0501  Radiologic  Techhology 
07.0700  Environmental  Health 
07.0800  Mental  Health  Technology 

07.0903  Inhalation  Therapy  TecK. 

07.0904  Medical  Assistant 
07.0906  Health  Aide 
07.9900  other 


*   Undupllcatad  Total 


343 

Post- 


Total 

Secondary 

secondary 

16,982 

1,306 

1,433 

889 

215 

60 

19,219 

7,763 

1,061 

5,341 

4,412 

253 

113,153 

1,216 

23,751 

17,689 

2,640 

4,063 

15,746 

2,735 

5,012 

101,430 

63,975 

6,875 

421,075 

75,596 

192,612 

16,895 

5,270 

8,393 

5,523 

143 

4,654 

3,748 

640 

2,453 

11,412 

2,010 

7,023 

2,941 

174 

1,992 

77,912 

697 

56,924 

93,827 

8,668 

59,062 

74,975 

24,969 

10,487 

1,721 

172 

1,108 

1,713 

224 

1,338 

7,316 

304 

5,813 

1,785 

387 

.813 

6,555 

174 

5,761 

5,774 

133 

4.346 

14,422 

3,656 

6,196 

10,165 

6,512 

1,401 

84,391 

21,643 

14,848 

Left 
Prior  to 


Comple- 

Comp la« 

Adult 

tions 

tlon 

14,243 

3,572 

164 

614 

211 

14 

10,395 

6.783 

192 

676 

2,339 

172 

88,186 

28,065 

5,124 

10,986 

3,230 

137 

7,999 

4,383 

139 

30,580 

26,318 

2,261 

152,867 

128,889 

5,203 

3^232 

6,589 

262 

726 

1,284 

30 

655 

931 

32 

2,379 

2,741 

129 

775 

627 

41 

20^291 

17,390 

26,097 

32,436 

39,519 

32,497 

780 

441 

407 

1  s 

151 

Q 
7 

1  199 

1  QQ9 

1 

*585 

379 

13 

620 

1,413 

169 

1,295 

1,677 

71 

4,570 

3,554 

119 

2,252 

4,232 

62 

48,080 

19,673 

789 

OE  Instructional  Code  and  Title 


Total 


09,0100  Consumer  &  Homemaking*  3,193,987 

09.0102  Child  Development  172,976 

09.0103  Clothing  &  Textiles  398,272 

09.0104  Consumer  Education  130,164 

09.0106  Family  Relations  209,973 

09.0107  Food  &  Nutrition  303,454 

09.0108  Home  Management  60»931 

09.0109  Housing  &  Home.  Furnishings  119,029 

09.0199  Other  1,799,188 

09.0200  Home  Economics  (Gainful)*  322,696 

09.0201  Care  &  Guid.  of  Children  83,202 

09.0202  Clothing  Mgt. ,  Prod.,  Serv.  63,347 

09.0203  Food  Mgt.,  Prod.,  &  Serv,  93,696 

09.0204  Home-Fum.,  Equip.,  Serv.  20,209 

09.0205  Inst.  &  Home  Mgt.,  &  Sup.  12,612 

09.0299  Other  50,517 

14.  Office  Occupations*  2,499,095 

14.0100  Accounting  &  Computing  385,622 

14.0200  Bus.  Data  Process.  Sys.  155,804 

14.0300  Filing,  Office  Machines  429,644 
14.0400  Info.,  Communic.  Occup.  29,640 
14.0500  Mtlfi.  Support,  Trans.,  etc.  '8,636 

*    Unduplicated  Total  ^  -^^-^ 


Left 
Prior  to 


Post- 

Comple- 

Compla* 

Secondary 

secondary 

Adult 

tions 

tion 

2,503,230 

30,075 

1 

660,682 

479,918 

11,848 

121,860 

5,271 

45,845 

30,019 

616 

180,040 

1,879 

216,353 

71,635 

1,600 

78,697 

1,836 

49,631 

17,357 

163 

179,109 

2,246 

28,618 

47,896 

981 

209,245 

1,794 

92,395 

45,029 

703 

38,460 

161 

22,310 

5,561 

174 

53,186 

421 

65,422  • 

16,580 

294 

1,642,633 

16,467 

140,088 

245,841 

7,317 

183,936 

38,002 

100,758 

101,485 

5,542 

40,304 

23,381 

19,517 

23,702 

2,210 

27,525 

4,078 

31,744 

18,984 

762 

59,717 

5,644 

28,335 

30,230 

1,357 

5,599 

2,148 

12,462 

7,833 

488 

6,922 

695 

4,995 

3,954 

221 

43,869 

2,056 

4,592 

16,557 

495 

?,,599,665 

379,536. 

519,894 

572,453 

32,702 

244,402 

76,632 

84,588 

79,644 

5,170 

57,092 

56,860 

41,852 

39,221 

3,324 

329,106 

.  38.805 

CI, 733 

147,883 

6,137 

13,401 

7,095 

9,144 

9,282 

395 

3,651 

2,194 

2,791 

2,252 

116 

OE  Instructional  Code  and  Title 


14.0600 
14.0700 
14.0800 
14.0900 
14.9900 


16. 

16.0101 
16.0103 
16.0104 
16.0105 
16.0106 
16.0107 
16.0108 
16,0109 
16.0110 
16.0111 
16.0112 
16.0113 
16.0114 
16.0117 
16.0601 
16,0602 
16.0603 
16.0604 
16.0605 
16.9901 
16.9902 
16.9900 


Personnel,  Trg. ,  &  Related 
Steno.,  Secy.,  &  Related 
Supervisory  &  Admin.  Mgt. 
Typing  &  Related 
Other 


Technical* 

Aeronautical  Technology 
Architectural  Technology 
Automotive  Technology 
Chemical  Technology 
Civil  Technology 
Electrical  Technology 
Electronics  Technology 
Electromechanical  Technol. 
Environ.  Control  Technol. 
Industrial  Technology 
Instrumentation  Technol. 
Mechanical  Technology 
Metallurgical  Technology 
Scientific  Data  Technology 
Commercial  Pilot  Training 
Fire  &  Safety  Technology 
Forestry  Technology 
Oceanographic  Technology 
Police  Science  Technology 
Air  Pollution  Technology 
Water  &  Waste  Water  Technol. 
Other 


*    Unduplicated  Total 


3 

Total 

4-1 

Secondarv 

Post- 
secondary 

Adult 

Comple- 
tions 

Left 
Prior  to 
Comple« 
tion 

20,631 

6,405 

8,327 

5,899 

4,266 

167 

606,065 

379,100 

100,092 

126,873 

143,738 

7,347 

84,368 

9,522 

44,608 

30,238 

10,212 

2,568 

628,758 

465,175 

27,628 

135,955 

111,399 

6,006 

149, -9-27 

111,811 

17,295 

20,821 

21,168 

1,335 

nAA 
Jv't  I  U't't 

38,245 

ZkjL  f  Li  j 

124,326 

65,932 

7,458 

6,090 

1,276 

3,543 

1,271 

1,330 

75 

16,050 

1,894 

10,586 

3,570 

3,075 

757 

9,292 

696 

6,967 

1,629 

1,404 

363 

5,029 

1,206 

2,238 

1,585 

997 

186 

26,116 

1,602 

12,639 

11,875 

4,330 

490 

16,510 

2,637 

8,333 

4,426 

2,602 

268 

•68,877 

10,332 

38,714 

19,381 

13,673 

1,620 

•4,366 

565 

2,830 

971 

870 

8S 

,6,603 

398 

3,717 

2,488 

1.052 

108 

11,018 

112 

5,048 

5,858 

911 

266 

3,376 

552 

1,399 

1,425 

745 

^98 

25,802 

1,791 

15,521 

8,490 

4,034 

598 

2,420 

100 

1,709 

611 

385 

44 

15,849 

3,674 

7,980 

4,195 

3,787 

300 

5,507 

164 

3,342i 

2,001 

1,098 

123 

10,218 

71 

5,092 

5,055 

1,325 

167 

2,097 

277 

1,527 

293 

629 

15 

2,430 

270 

1,735 

425 

490 

54 

53,084 

990 

35,583 

16,511 

9,381 

969 

763 

8 

388 

367 

187 

14 

1,298 

206 

430 

662 

978 

77 

71,245 

9,728 

31,844 

29,673 

12,498 

724 

OE  Initructlonal  Code  and  Title 

17.  Trade  and  Industrial* 

17.0100  Air  Conditioning 

17.0200  Appliance  Repair 

17.0301  Body  &  Fender,  Auto 

17.0302  Mechanics,  Auto 

17.0399  Other  Automotive 

17.0400  Aviation  Occup. 
17.0500  Blueprint  Reading 
17.0600  Business  Machine  Malnt. 
17.0700  Conner clal  Art  Occup. 
17.0800  Commercial  Fishery  Occup. 
17.0900  Conmerclal  Fhotog.  Occup. 

17.1001  Carpentry 

17.1002  Electricity 
17.100A  Masonry 

17.1007  Plumbing  &  Plpeflttlng 

17.1099  Other  Constr.  &  Malnt. 

17.1100  Custodial  Services 
17.1200  Diesel  Mechanic 
17.1300  Drafting  Occup. 
17.1400  Electrical  Occup. 
17.1500  Electronic  Occup. 
17.1600  Fabric  Malnt.'  Services 
17.1700  Foremanshlp,  Super.,  & 

Mgt.  Devel. 

17.1900  Graphic  Arts  Occup. 

17.2000  Industrial  Atomic  Energy 

17.2100  Instr.  Malnt.  ^  Repair 


Post- 

'Comple- 

Total 

Secondary 

secondary 

Adult 

tions 

2,702,238 

1,134,280 

345,065 

1,222,893 

591,518 

63,921 

16,934 

16,356 

30,671 

15,064 

14,761 

7,335 

2,994 

4,387 

4,259 

54,738 

28,625 

13,040 

13,073 

14,919 

273, 8b0 

165,151 

36,750 

71,979 

70,313 

49,525 

23,858 

2,472 

23,195 

15,081 

28,673 

8,602 

9,733 

10,338 

7,035 

12,857 

1,527 

744 

10,586 

2,306 

3,354 

1,290 

1,237 

827 

846 

31,681 

14,160 

9,852 

7,669 

6,753 

3,544 

577 

225 

2,742 

746 

19,314 

5,752 

5,604 

7,958 

3,680 

110,181 

56,272 

9,952 

43,957 

28,356 

65,997 

22,408 

5,668 

37,921 

12,970 

34,593 

19,257 

2,824 

12,512 

8,881 

40,195 

5,707 

1,747 

32,741 

7,016 

107,421 

61,639 

5,260 

40,582 

18,446 

16,070 

7,016 

610 

844 

4,055 

14,072 

2,886 

6,632 

139,449 

96,794 

25,637 

17,018 

27,595 

105,584 

30,048 

6,733 

68,803 

12,945 

108,373 

52,407 

19,286 

36,680 

25,877 

6,672 

2,199 

439 

i  4,034 

1,872 

112,282 

644 

6,800 

104,818 

13,813 

72,061 

48,478 

9,508 

14,075 

15,431 

271 

210 

21 

40 

100 

2,971 

695 

1,027 

1,249 

611 

*   Undupllcated  Total 


345 


316 


Post- 


Coraple- 


OE  Instructional  Code  and  Title 

Total 

Secondary 

secondary 

Adult 

tions 

17,2200 

Haritime  Occup. 

7,852 

.  1,233 

512 

6, 107 

854 

17.2300 

Metalworking  Occup. 

316,573 

131,405 

45,152 

140  026 

fiR  9nQ 

17.2400 

Metallurgy  Occup. 

3,707 

1,401 

576 

1,730 

m  9 

17.2601 

Barbering 

4,399 

795 

1, 106 

2 ,498 

1  n97 

17.2602 

Cosmetology 

56, 031 

36,417 

11,564 

17.2699 

Other  Personal  Services 

14,472 

9,853 

420 

4, 199 

17.2700 

Plastics  Occup. 

6,526 

4,353 

527 

1,646 

I  fi9Q 

17.2801 

Fireman  Training 

209,190 

199 

5,668 

17.2802 

Law  Enforcement  Trg. 

94,873 

2,961 

36,115 

55, 797 

9*5  9A9 

17.2899 

Other  Public  Services 

51,220 

3,818 

5,971 

41,431 

18,648 

17.2900 

K^uantlty  Food  Occup. 

36,961 

18,357 

6,573 

12,031 

17.3000 

Refrigeration 

8,818 

1,947 

1, 267 

5,604 

9  nnn 

17.3100 

Small  Engine  Repair 

31,915 

17,160 

2,221 

12,534 

8,359 

17.3200 

Sta.  Energy  Sources  Occup. 

8,958 

446 

115 

8,397 

816 

17.3300 

Textile  Prod.  &  Fab. 

59,559 

26,401 

s,^n5 

27,853 

17,426 

17.3400 

Leather  Working 

2,805 

1,242 

'251 

1,312 

912 

17.3500 

Upholstering 

19,196 

3,540 

1,573 

14,083 

5,621 

17.3600 

Woodworking  Occup. 

JO, 106 

54,305 

2, 571 

,  C-JKJ 

19    1 07 

17.9900 

Other 

199,368 

136,131 

15  Ifi? 

*tU  ,  0  7  J 

• 

'I'X   01 A 

99. 

Special  Programs 

1,114,265 

1,037,714 

36,775 

•  39,776 

99.0100 

Group  Guid.  (Prevoc.) 

954,461 

937,699 

7,662 

9,100 

99.0200 

Prepos tsecondary 

6,590 

6,590 

99.0300 

Remedial 

85,951 

38,944 

21,863 

25,144 

99.0400 

Other  N.E.C, 

67,263 

54.481 

7,250 

5,532 
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1/  FY  1974  data  has  not  been  compiled  as  yet. 
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^  ANALYSIS  OF  ENROLLMENTS 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  can  make  a  general  statement,  if  I  might,  which  is 
that  our  analysis  of  the  enrollments  show  that  the  enrollments  are 
keeping  in  pace  with,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  occupations  where 
there  is  the  greatest  demand.  So  that  the  increase  in  enrollments  is 
consistent  with  the  projected  needs  in  occupations  and  the  reductions 
in  enrollment,  such  as  production  agriculture,  is  consistent  with  the 
projections  of  need  in  those  areas. 

So,  that  if  you  have  a  40-percent  projected  increase  in  a  particular 
occupation,  we  can  show  that  there  has  been  a  15-  or  20-  or  30-peroent 
increase  in  enrollments  in  that  occupation  m  vocational  education. 
So,  they  are  going  in  the  same  direction.  That  is  a  general  statement. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  specifics  will  be  submitted  for  the  record? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir. 

GAG  AUDIT  REPORT 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  GAO  recently  reported  that  the  Federal 
and  State  vocational  education  program  has  been  very  critical,  as 
you  have  said,  of  HEW  for  not  properly  monitoring  the  programs,  as 
well  as  the  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

Have  you  done  anything  since  that  report  was  submitted  to  correct 
your  procedures?  I  recognize,  as  Commissioner  Bell  has  pointed  out, 
that  you  have  money  restraints  and  staff  limitations,  et  cetera,  but 
I  would  just  like  to  know  if  anything  has  been  done? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes,  sir,  we  have  a  report  which  describes  the  ways 
we  plan  to  implement  each  of  the  recommendations  in  the  GAO 
report.  That  has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
both  the  Senate  and. the  House  and  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  that 
for  the  record  here,  if  you  would  like. 

It  says  what  we  are  specifically  going  to  do  in  response  to  each  of 
the  16  recommendations  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary. 

Senator  Brooke.  Well,  I  was  just  handed  a  report,  and  I  refer  to  • 
page  18  of  the  report,  which  is  a  report  to  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  the  section  entitled  ''OE  monitor- 
ing has  been  inadequate,"  and  it  says  that  OE  officials  told  us,  mean- 
ing the  Comptroller  General,  that  little  analysis  of  the  ways  States 
spend  Federal  funds  has  been  done  and  that  OE  does  not  know  what 
the  impact  of  Federal  vocational  funding  actually  has  been. 

They  said  that  States  treated  Federal  funds  as  another  source  ox 
genera,!  revenue  and  have  used  these  funds  primarily  to  maintain 
existing  programs. 

Do  you  have  a  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Well,  that  is  a  statement  of  finding  and  not  one  of 
the  recommendations.  We  concurred  with  most  of  the  recommenda- 
tions in  the  GAO  report.  We  did  not  necessarily  concur  with  most  of 
the  findings  in  the  report,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  analyzed  that 
report  and  anatyzed  each  of  those  findings  and  conclusions  and  have  a 
written  statement  about  whether  we  agree  with  it.  And  if  we  do  not, 
why  we  don't  agree  with  it. 

Senator  Brooke.  Would  you  submit  for  our  files  your  response 
to  the  findings  and  to  those  recommendations? 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  certainly  will. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  you  are  proposing  to  eliminate  the  teacher 
training  and  vocational  education  field.  According  to,  again,  the 
GAO  finding,  there  is  still  a  high  demand  for  teachers  in  the  field  of 
trade  and  industrial  training,  et  cetera. 

Why  did  you  choose  to  ignore  that  field  of  education,  if,  in  fact, 
you  did? 

Dr.  Pierce.  We  didn't,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  recommended 
that  part  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  which 
is  the  one  that  responds  to  vocational  education  personnel  needs,  be 
transferred  to  the  new  proposed  legislation,  and  then  be  handled  by 
that  legislation  rather  than  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act.  So,  we  did  not  ignore  it. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  adult  education 
money  is  broken  down  by  age  group? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Yes;  we  have,  by  money  and  by  numbers — 

Senator  Brooke.  Could  you  submit  for  the  record  that  data, 
because  it  appears  that  very  few  dollars  seem  to  be  focused  on  people 
who  are  over  40  and  yet  they  can  still  have  another  20  years  in  the 
labor  market.  You  might  make  a  general  comment  on  that  particular 
part  of  this  question,  but  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 


ADULT  EDUCATION-ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS  i  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
(SCHOOL  YEAR  1974-75) 


Participants 

Obiifations 

Afe  group: 

16  to  24  

35  to  44    

45  to  54  

55  to  64  

65  and  over  

$24,212,250 
18, 528, 750 
12, 055. 500 
7, 047, 000 
3, 692,  250 
1,  964, 250 

Total  

67, 500, 000 

>  Based  on  avtrast  cost  of  $67.50  per  participant. 


Dr.  Pierce.  You  are  quite  right,  though. 
Senator  Brooke.  You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Pierce.  You  are  quite  right  that  the  number  of  people  over 
40  or  45  represents  about  62  percent  of  the  total  number  of  people  in 
the  country.  About  52  million  have  less  than  a  high  schol  education, 
and  yet  we  are  only  providing  services  to  about  18  percent^lS  percent 
of  our  total  people  served  are  in  that  age  group  of  over  45. 

So  you  are  quite  right  in  observing  that  more  of  the  money  goes  to 
the  people  under  45,  and  yet  the  predominate  numbers  are  people 
above  that  age.  I  can  only  say  that  this  has  been  a  priority  because 
we  were  concerned  about  cost-effectiveness. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  age  range  of  18  to  44,  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  the  area  we  have  been  emphasizing,  and  concentrating  on, 
because  the  people  that  you  deal  with  in  that  a^e  bracket  will  have 
longer  impact  in  the  economy  to  utilize  these  skills  that  we  provide 
them. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 

Senator  Brooke.  The  law  now  contains  some  very  specific  ear- 
marks for  funds.  Could  you  give  us  a  brief  description  or  explanation 
of  these  requirements? 

Dr.  Pierce.  You  are  talking  about  vocational  education? 

Senator  Brooke.  Adult  education. 

Dr.  Pierce.  The  requirement  is  that  15  percent  of  the  State  funds 
will  be  spent  for  special  projects  and  teacher  training,  and  that  up  to 
20  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  spent  for  high  school  equivalency. 
Those  are  the  only  two  requirements  that  

Mr.  Delker.  There  is  one  other  limitation  of  up  to  20  percent 
for  the  institutionalized. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Oh,  yes,  good. 

Senator  Brooke.  Despite  these  requirements,  you  are  asking  for 
the  same  amount  as  last  year.  Doesn't  that  mean  that  some  who 
received  services  in  the  past  will  be  cut  out? 

Dr.  Pierce.  Some  who  have  received  services,  you  say? 

Senator  Brooke.  Who  had  received  services  in  the  past  will  be 
cut  out  because  you  have  additional  requirements  and  you  have 
asked  for  the  same  funding  as  in  the  past. 

Dr.  Pierce.  Well,  for  example,  the  15  percent  for  special  projects, 
or  over  $10  million,  heretofore  had  been  made  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner as  discretionary  money.  That  $10  million  is  now  a  part  of 
the  Stftte-grant  program,  so  we  actually  have  increased  the  amount 
of  money  available  to  the  States,  Senator,  to  take  care  of  not  only 
that  but  the  hold  harmless  provision  in  the  law  of  90  percent. 

In  terms  of  the  others,  yes,  none  of  us  are  satisfied  that  $67.5  million 
is  adequate,  but  I  am  sure,  as  the  Commissioner  has  said  in  a  number 
of  occasions  in  the  course  of  these  heariixgs,  that  you  know  that  v/e 
have  to  make  some  hard  choices  when  there  isn't  enough  money.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  in  our  5-year  plan,  we  have  emphasized  and  given  a 
great  deal  of  support  for  additional  adult  educational  activity.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  resource  scarcity  that  has  kept  us  from  asking  for 
more. 

COMPARISON  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  VERSUS  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  Dr.  Pierce,  I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  voca- 
tional education  and  have  been  concerned  about  the  amount  of  the 
education  dollar  that  is  spent  for  vocational  education.  WhaL  lu  is 
now  as  comparftd  to  the  baccalaureate  degree?  How  much  of  the  dollar 
goes  for  vocational  education? 

Dr.  Pierce.  How  much  of  our  dollars  in  Federal  money? 

Senator  Bi;cokb.  Well,  1  can't  answer  tlmt. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  our  higher  education  budget  is,  of  course,  going  in 
many  areas  besides  the  baccalaureate  program- 
Senator  Brooke.  I  know  in  the  figures,  but  I  am  asking  you  to 
take  the  Federal  dollar  and  compare  it.  Say  is  85  cents  going  into  the 
baccalaureate  program,  as  compared  to  15  cents  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, or  is  it  higher? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  we  can  estimate  that  $1.5  billion  of  our  $2  billion 
request  for  higher  education  would  be  going  to  the  baccalaureate 
education.  Now,  this  is  an  estimate,  Senator. 
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Senator  Brooke.  $1.5  billion? 

Dr.  Bell.  Out  of  our  $2  billion  request  for  higher  education,  $1 
billion  would  go  toward  baccalaureate  degrees  and  about  $110  million 
to  proprietary  and  area  vocational  schools.  The  vocational  educa- 
tion appropriation  request  is  $530  million. 

Mr.  DiNGLEDEiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  whatever  the  distri- 
bution is  now,  it  has  actually  probably  increased. 

Senator  Brooke.  Towards  vocational  education,  you  mean? 

Mr.  DiNGLEDEiN.  That  is  right,  because  of  the  fact  that  particularly 
in  the  student  aid  programs,  the  postsecondary  vocational  schools 
are  now  eligible,  whereas  they  were  not  before. 

VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Senator  Brooke.  Are  vocational  high  schools  on  the  increase  as 
well,  regional  vocational  high  schools,  are  they  on  the  increase? 
Dr.  PiEiicE.  Yes. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  estimate  that  on  a  State  level  that  the  split 
isn^t  that  favorable  for  vocational  education,  knowing  what  most  of 
them  spend  on  their  university  systems  and  their  State  college  systems 
and  their  community  college  systems,  Senator. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  community  colleges  and  some  of  the  others 
are  in  vocational  education  now,  but  most  of  it  is  in  academic  prep- 
aration. 

Senator  Brooke.  When  did  we  begin  to  increase  that?  Was  it  in 
recent  years? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  say  since  1965,  or  the  last  10  years. 
Senator  Brooke.  The  last  10  years?  And  has  that  been  rather 
consistent? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes.  You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  I  gave  a 
speech  to  the  Presidents  of  private  liberal  arts  colleges  and  they  asked 
me  to  suggest  things  that  they  might  do  since  they  are  private  colleges 
and  are  in  financial  strains  and  many  of  them  have  been  closing 
their  doors.  They  asked  me  what  they  should  do  to  keep  open,  and 
I  cited  some  instances  of  liberal  arts  colleges  emphasizing  more  and 
more  job  career  aspects  of  liberal  arts  and  emphasizing  that  they  ought 
to  be  moving  more  in  that  direction.  That  speech  has  generated  a 
number  of  letters  from  liberal  arts  people  who  felt  that  the  new 
Commissioner  wanted  to  vocationalize  liberal  arts.  That  has  generated 
quite  a  response. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  controversy. 

Another  member  of  the  administration  gave  an  address  emphasizing 
the  other  direction  that  they  ought  to  continue  their  teaching  of 
liberal  arts  and  the  humanities  and  all  the  things  that  we  know  make 
up  a  liberalized  education. 

The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  is  going  to  run  both  addresses 
side  by  side  as  contrasting  the  emphasis. 

I  feel  that  we  need  to  get  more  job  oriented  in  our  educational 
system,  including  our  universities  and  colleges. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  concur  with  you.  This  increase  in  vocational 
education^  dollars  began  about  the  time  the  Federal  Government 
got  into  aid  to  education,  didn^t  it? 
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Dr.  Bell.  That  is  a  very  good  point  and  that  started  in  1965. 
That  is  when  the  big  drive  started,  yes.  That  was  the  watershed  year 
as  far  as  the  Federal  presence  in  education  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Brooke.  As  a  person  in  favor  of  it,  Commissioner  Bell,  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me  a  copy  of  your  speech. 

Dr.  Bell.  All  right,  I  would  be  happy  to. 

[The  document  follows :] 
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*  DOESr  THE  SMAEL  PRIVATE  COLLEGE  HAVE  A  FUTURE? 

A  headline  a  few  weeks  ago  in  The  New  York  Times  announced  In  bold 
print:    "Alaska  to  Lose  Its  Last  Private  College." 

The  article  zhmt  followed  told  how  Alaska  Methodist  University,  the 
State's  only  private  college  and  one  of  Its  two  4-year  colleges,  will 
close  Its  doors  this  July  because  of  financial  difficulties.    As  I  read 
about  Its  unsuccessful  fund-raising  drives  and  the  sale  of  Its  land  to 
another  college,  Alaska  Methodist  began  to  merge  In  my  mind  with  the  many 
othmr  private  colleges  and  unlveriltles  that  have  found  tneoselves  In  a 
similar  situation  In  recent  years— forced  to  close,  to  merge  with  a 
neighboring  college,  or  to  go  public. 

The  Alaska  Methodist  story  unfortunately  is  only  one  of  many  such 
stories  about  the  plight  of  small  private  colleges  that  are  circulating 
today.    Problems  of  all  kinds  are  bombarding  colleges  and  universities, 
both  large  and  small,  across  the  Nation.    Inflation  is  responsible  for 
rising  operational  costs  .which  in  turn  demand  higher  tuition.    This  is 
coupled  with  a  slowdown  in  financial  support  for  private  institutions 
from  foundation  and  other  private  sources  as  public  institutions  go  after 
a  larger  share  of  private  funds. 

But  I  didn't  come  here  to  dwell  on  the  present  situation  of  small 
private  colleges.    You  are  all  too  painfully  familiar  with  that.  Rather, 
I  caM  here  to  speak  about  a  different  and  really  far  more  important 
*4^nic— Does  the  small  private  college  have  a  future? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  I  reply:  Yes,  the  small  private  college 
<lo«s  indeed  have  a  future— if  it  rolls  with  the  times. 

The  small  private  college  that  rolls  with  the  times  will  survive, 

Tha  small  private  college  that  does  not  roll  with  the  times  will 
not  survive. 

To  roll  with  the  times  means  to  adapt  to  them  academically  to  give 
students  what  they  need  to  live  in  today's  world  and  to  adapt  to  the 
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econonlc  • train*  thmt  the  time*  impose.    It  is  that  simple. 

How  aust  a  college  adapt  to  the  times  academically?    I  have  some 
ideas  about  that,  but  before  I  get  into  them  I  want  to  concede  that  as 
U.S.  Conmissioner  of  Education  it  is  not  for  me  to  interfere  in  how  you 


Neverthtless,  as  U.S.  Conmilssioner,  I  do  feel  that  I  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  speak  out  candidly  when  I  see  a  problem  in  education  and  to 
attempt  to  exercise  some  leadership  toward  healing  it.    So  here  goes  with 
three  of  ny  ideas- 
First  of  mil,  I  feel  that  the  college  that  devotes  itself  totally 
and  unequivocally  to  the  liberal  arts  today  is  just  kidding  itself. 
Today  we  in  education  must  recognize  that  it  is  our  duty  to  provide  our 
students  also  with  salable  skills. 

We  are  facing  the  worst  economic  situation  that  this  country  has 
seen  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with  an  unemployment  rate  over  7 
percent.    To  send  young  men  and  women  into  today's  world  armed  only  with 
Aristotle,  Freud,  and  Hemingway  is  like  sending  a  lamb  into  the  lion's 
den.    It  is  to  delude  them  as  well  aa      selves.    But  if  we  give  young 
men  and  women  a  useful  skill,  we  give  them  not  only  the  means  to  earn  a 
good  living  but  also  the  opportunity  to  do  something  constructive  and 
useful  for  society.    Moreover,  these  graduates  will  experience  some  of 
those  valuable  qualities  tnat  come  with  meaningful  work— self  respect, 
self  confidence,  independence. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  would  quarrel  with  listing  a  salable  skill 
in  any  list  of  requirements  for  becoming  a  truly  educated  person.  Some 
of  you  might  grudgingly  permit  a  salable  skill  to  be  listed  but  would 
quarrel  with  listing  it  first. 

Nevertheless,  in  my  view,  many  colleges  and  universities  face  declining 
enrollments  today  simply  because  they  lack  a  strong  commitment  to  this  first 
and  foremost  requisite.    Many  would  argue  that  a  student  need  merely  master 


run  your  colleges.    Even  if  I  wanted  to,  there  is  a  law  against  it. 
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the  baslca  in  the  liberal  arta  and  humanities  to  be  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  educated.    Am  I  aee  It,  this  la  far  too  narrow  a  view  of  education. 
Education  la  preparation  for  life,  and  living  without  meaningful  work  is 
Juat  not  living  life  to  Ita  full  meaning  and  purpose.    Certainly  education 
for  employment  does  not  represent  a  total  educational  policy.    The  liberal 
arta  will  always  have  the  place  aa  the  heart  of  the  curriculum.    But  we 
need  to  liberalize  vocational  education — and  vocatlonallze  liberal  education. 
In  the  proceaa  we  will  attain  the  full  purpoae  of  education. 

I  am  aware  that  many  small  private  colleges  are  moving  aggressively  to 

respond  to  nontradltlonal  learning  activities.    Dyke  College  In  Cleveland 

glvea  us  an  example  with  which  you  may  be  faidllar. 

Some  of  Dyke'a  new  programs  Include  an  accounting  Intemahlp  and 

courses  In  retail  merchandising,  re^l  estate,  public  admlnlatratlon,  and 

paralegal  work. 

Heaston  College,  a  2-year  Institution  at  Heaaton,  Kansaa,  off era 
15  occupational  programs  In  addition  to  ita  traditional  liberal  «rta 
programs.    Typical  offerings  Include  aviation,  secretarial  science, 
agriculture,  and  aoclal  service.    Thla  school  la  also  Involved  In  a  coop- 
erative arrangement  with  another  private  2-year  college  and  a  4--year 
college  In  a  food  service  program.    From  all  reports,  the  curriculum 
changea  seem  to  have  been  effective  and  successful. 

These  are  the  types  of  course  offerings  that  need  to  be  cranked  up 
In  our  colleges  to  accocinodate  the  student  of  the  future— even  the  student 
of  today.    A  basic  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts  Is  still  very  Important— 
In  fact  It  Is  atlll  foremost  In  priority— but  I  believe  It  can  be  succeas- 
fully  combined  with  programs  emphasizing  specialized  skills.  Selectivity 
Is  Important.    If  you  know  your  conmunlty,  your  students,  and  your  faculty, 
the  types  of  specialized  courses  thst  you  might  sdopt  csn  be  sdopted  with 
s  better  eye  to  Improving  society  snd  ultimately  our  great  Nstlon. 

^fy  second  Ides  sbout  what  s  college  should  emphasize  scsdemlcslly  In 
these  times  Is  thst  It  owes  It  to  its  students  to  tesch  them  to  communlcste. 
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Every  day*  It  seems  to  ine»  more  people  want  to  say  more  things  to  me. 
I'm  aure  most  of  you  are  having  the  aame  experience »  and  It 'a  the  aame 
story  In  business  and  Industry,  In  politics,  In  International  affairs. 
As  Ideas  proliferate,  aa  facts  multiply.  It  la  more  Important  than  ever  that 
a  young  man  or  woman  know  how  to  talk  or  write  about  them  easily  and 
understandably.    It  may  make  all  the  difference  In  hla  or  her  first  job  Inter- 
view and  will  certainly  make  a  lot  of  difference  aa  he  or  she  later  presents 
the  Ideas  that  may  mean  promotion. 

Are  you  teaching  your  students  to  express  their  thoughts  and  Ideaj 
In  apeech  and  writing  so  others  can  understand  clearly?    Can  they  listen  to 
others  and  read  their  written  thoughts  with  clear  understanding?    In  today's 
world  we  must  be  verbally  articulate.      To  express  one's  thinking  and  be 
clearly  understood  Is  vital  to  almoat  everything  we  do.    A  truly  educated 
peraon  must  have  this  ability. 

Third,  In  a  world  on  a  buy-now-pay-later  whirligig  that  Is  gaining 
speed  dally,  a  college  owea  ita  atudenta  some  education  In  economic  literacy, 
the  simple  fundamentals  of  economics. 

Many  ao-called  educated  people  never  learn  that  you  can't  spend  more 
money  than  you  have  coming  In  each  month  and  avoid  personal  economic  dis- 
aster.   Their  wants  are  Insatiable,  but  their  financial  resources  are 
limited.    An  educated  person  must  have  economic  literacy  .  .  .  must  know 
how  to  manage  money  as  well  as  earn  It.    It's  not  how  much  a  person  earns 
so  much  as  It  Is  the  difference  between  what  one  earns  and  what  one  spends 
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that  win  Mke  a  peraon  economically  Independent.    To  learn  Che  simple 
leaaona  of  peraonal  money  management  and  apply  them  la  what  Intelligent, 
rational  people  do,    Thla,  mundane  as  It  may  seem,  Is  another  m«rk  of  an 
educated  person. 

I  have  gone  Into  three  things  that  I  think  a  college  must  do  In  the 
academic  area  If  It  la  to  roll  successfully  with  the  times.    Of  course, 
there  are  many  other  things  a  college  should  do.    It  should  help  a  atudent 
learn  to  think  critically,  for  Inatance,  and  to  develop  values  and 
standards,  to  appreciate  good  health  and  nutrition.    A  good  college  has 
always  done  these  things.    What  I  have  tried  to  do  la  to  highlight  three 
thlnga  that  I  believe  are  eapeclally  critical  In  this  day  and  age. 

I  really  believe  that.  If  the  word  got  around  that  you  were  /olng 
these  three  thlnga,  studenta  would  beat  a  path  to  your  registrar* a  door. 
The  next  question  Is:    Would  you  be  able  to  accommodate  them?    Have  you 
rolled  with  today 'a  economic  atrlngency,  or  have  you  already  been  forced 
to  let  attrition  wither  your  faculty,  to  let  your  library  fall  behind,  to 
cut  back  on  basic  course  offerings? 

Many  collegea,  I  Wnow,  have  found  waya  to  roll  with  a  bleak  economy. 
Many  of  them  have  maintained  aolvency  by  working  together  rather  than 
attempting  to  compete  with  each  other.  • 

One  of  the  most  successful  ways  to  work  together  Is,  of  course,  the 
cooperative  arrangement,  the  consortium.    To  share  resources,  to  Interact 
vlth  others  who  face  almllar  situations,  are  very  effective  methods  of 
atrengthenlng  -nd  broadening  an  institution's  offerings. 
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I  have  In  mind  such  enCerprlaes  as  that  sponsored  by  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley  colleges  In  Masaachusetts.    Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  and 
H«ip.pshlr«^  joined  forces  with  the  University  of  Massachusetts  to  exchange 
Just  about  every  facet  of  postaecondary  education — Joint  faculty  appoint- 
ments, Interdisciplinary  couraes,  cross-use  of  library  facilities,  meal 
ticket  Interchange,  regular  bua  service  among  all  five  campuses,  and  even 
a  five-college  major  In  astronomy.    In  addition,  a  wide  range  of  four-year 
programs  Is  sponsored  by  the  colleges,  and  so  Is  a  cooperative  doctoral 
program. 

Similar  cooperative  arrangements  can  be  found  across  the  country. 
One  group  of  colleges  comes  together  to  discuss  different  methods  of 
teaching  science  In  a  small  college  that  has  limited  equipment  and 
resources  but  unlimited  student  Interest  and  enthusiasm.    Another  group 
of  colleges  meets  to  exchange  Ideas  about  the  future  of  higher  education 
and  discuss  research  topics  and  recent  experiments  In  education. 

The  possibilities  are  limitless.    Cooperative  arrangements  can  be  used 
effectively  to  encourage  the  sharing  of  all  educational  resources— from 
teachers  and  classrooms  to  lab  equipment  and  library  books. 

I  think  an  Important  area  where  small  colleges  might  look  for  assistance 
In  the  future  Is  the  private  and  business  sector.     This  Is  a  different  type 
of  Interactlor,  but  valuable  nonetheless.    Such  cooperation  gives  students 
concrete  experience  as  they  participate  In  Internships  or  work-study  programs 
as  well  as  encouraging  the  community  to  become  Involved  with  Its  college. 
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Fre8b!!?an  eprollaent  *t  Iloou  College,  In  Frederick,  Karylind,  quite  close 
to  here,  was  up  170  percent  over  1973.    Total  enrollment  was  up  43  percent. 
The  credit  for  thla  riae  vaa  given  to  inatructional  change.    Internships  and 
work-atudy  programs  at  nearby  government,  reaearch,  and  health  facilitiea 
made  education  at  thia  achool  a  real  preparation  for  the  future.    An  inter- 
esting aidelight  ia  that  the  growth  in  atudent  enrollment  at  thia  college  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increaae  in  the  quality  of  students  admitted.  Since 
the  change  in  curriculum,  average  SAT  acorea  are  up  10  to  15  pointa. 

Coker,  a  small  private  college  in  Hartsville,  South  Carolina,  stresses 
academic  credit  for  internships  with  area  buainesaea  and  induatriea.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  student  body  participatea  in  the  program,  which  ia 
heavily  geared  toward  occupational  akilla  and  future  job  opportunitiea. 

The  Federal  Ck>vemment  ia  concerned  about  the  future  of  our  smsll 
private  colleges.    These  schools  help  to  insure  diversity  in  our  educstion 
system.    As  Americana  we  have  alwaya  pointed  with  pride  to  the  great 
variety  of  educational  experiencea  available  within  our  aingle  Nation. 
Ve  cannot  permit  one  of  our  Nation 'a  greateat  aaseta  to  fade  or,  worae 
yet,  disappear. 

To  restructure  course  offerings  with  an  eye  to  aalable  work  akills, 
to  cosaiunication  skills,  and  to  economic  akilla,  and  to  work  together  ss 
complimentary  units— -theae  are  key  areas  for  concern  by  all  colleges, 
large  and  small,  in  the  future. 

I  feel  confident  that  our  small  private  colleges  have  a  future,  and 
a  bright  one.    And  I  am  confident  aa  well  that  the  future  of  American 
education  is  secure  in  the  able  handa  of  educators  as  well  qualified  as 
thoae  gathered  here  today. 


C-r  V^ 
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BACCALAUREATE  SCHOOLS  VERSUS  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Senator  Brooke.  I  can  best  describe  the  problem  by  referring  lo 
Boston  where  you  had  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  a  technical  school 
and  you  have  the  students  who  are  in  technical  schools  suffering 

E sychologically  as  compared  with  the  students  who  went  to  the  elite 
accalaureate  school.  This  is  something  we  have  to  address  sometime. 
Dr.  Bell.  Right. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  so  I  have  talked  about  it  quite  a  lot  myself 
in  the  State  and  dedicated  several  regional  vocational  schools  in  my 
State.  When  these  vocational  students  get  out,  they  get  the  jobs. 
They  are  in  demand. 

People  are  lined  up  waiting  for  them. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  right,  and  through  the  years  we  have  tended  to 
think  that  the  vocational  schools  are  just  for  the  minority  children 
and  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  I  think  we  are  starting,  I  don't  think  we  have 
gotten  there  yet,  but  I  think  we  are  starting  to  go  a  ways  in  the 
other  direction. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  you  are  absolutely  right. 

Senator  Brooke.  And  even  the  minorities,  the  blacks  and  the  other 
minorities  in  the  country  began  to  feel,  well,  you  know,  I  am  inferior 
if  I  go  to  a  technical  school.  Right  here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
I  was  bom,  I  went  to  Dunbar  High  School,  and  that  was  the  technical 
high  school  and  you  see  thtsre  was  a  social  cleavage  there.  You  just 
couldn't  believe  it.  It  irritated  me  then  and  it  irritates  me  now.  I  have 
seen  it  elsewhere,  too. 

Dr.  Pierce.  In  terms  of  1965,  you  had  about  450  of  those  area  or 
regional  schools  around  the  country  and  now  there  are  over  2,000,  so 
they  are  indeed  growing. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  other  thing  I  think  I  ought  to  say  for  the  record  in  fairness  to 
the  State  and  local  commitment  to  vocational  education  is  that  it  is 
up  to  $3  billion  dollars  total  expenditure  for  vocational  education 
nationally  and  about  16  percent  of  that  is  Federal.  So  the  State  and 
local  commitment  is  there  and  is  growing  and  I  think  the  perception 
of  people,  as  Dr.  Bell  was  saying,  is  finally  changing. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  notice,  too,  that  my  State  ift  progressive  in  some 
things,  but  unfortunately  regressive  in  others,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
and  It  has  been  increasing  there,  but  I  didn't  know  how  widespread 
this  was  around  the  country.  That  is  why  I  asked. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Dr.  Pierce.  I  should  mention  that  Dr.  Buzzell  was,  until  he  joined 
us  about  6  months  ago,  the  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  in 
your  State,  so  he  knows  about  the  Boston  scene,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 

the  State.  i    i  o 

Senator  Brooke.  In  Lawrence,  and  up  through  there 
Dr.  Buzzell.  Yes.  ,  ___ 

•   Senator  Brooke.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  Well  put  your 

justification  in  the  record. 
[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 
OCCUPATIONAL,   VOCATIONAL,   AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

For  carrying  out,   to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided, 
(section  102(b)($20, 000, 000),   parts  B  and  C  (§438,978,000), 
D,   F   ($35,994,000),   G   (§19,500,000),   H   (§9,849,000)   and  I 
of  the  Vocational   Education  Act   of   1963,   as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.    1241-1391),    thei  Cooperative  Research  Act,  andji^ 
parts  B-1   ((§37,500,000),]   and  D [ ( §8 , 1 39 , 000) ,   E  (§2,100,000), 
and  F   (§9 ,000»000) of   the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act    ($612,376,000  including  $16,000,000  for  exemplary  programs 
under  Part  D      of  said   1963  Act   of  which  50  per  centum  shall 
renain  available  until  expended  and  50  per  centum  shall  remain 
available   through  June  30,    1976,   and  not   to  exceed  $18,000,000 
for  research  and  training  under  part   C  of  said  1963  Ac t ] ^ and 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,   $113,212,000  of  which  $67 , 500 ,000 
for  the  Adult  Education  Act  shall  become  available  fov  obligation 
July  1,   1976,  and  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  through 
September  ZO,  1977,1^ 

[For   carrying  out,    to   the  extent  not   otherwise  provided,  the 
Adult  Educati«.n  Act   of  1966,   and  section  907   of   the  Elementary  and 
Secondary   Education  Act  of   1965,   as  amended,   $136,800,000:  Provided, 
That  of   this  amount   $67,500,000  shall  become  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  July  1,   1975  and  shall   remain  available  through  June  30, 
1976. jA/ 

[Funds  appropriated  under  "Occupational,   Vocational,  and 
Adu^t  Education"   in   the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act,    1975  for  carrying  out  career 
education  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  shall  be  available 
only   to  carry  out   the  provisions  of  section  406  of  Public  Law 
93-380. ]5/ 

3€0  . 
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For  "Occupational,  voQational,  and  adult  education"  for  the 
period  July   1,    1976  through  September  ZO,   1976  $17,000,000.  6/ 


Explanation  of  LangumBC  Changes 

1  Federal  support  for  vocational  education  will  be  requested  under  proposed 
legislation  which  will  consolidate  the  various  vocational  education  programs. 
Therefore,  references  to  existing  categorical  authorities  are  deleted.  The 
Cooperative  Resarch  Act  has  been  repealed. 

2  Reference  to  Parts  E  and  F  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act 
has  been  deleted  since  no  funds  are  being  requested  for  these  parts.  Amounts 
for  parts  B-1  and  D  are  deleted  since  it  is  not  necessary  to  earmark  amounts. 

3.  The  language  includes  a  special  provision  placing  Adult  Education  on  an 
advanced  funded  basis.    Thus,  the  current  request  includes  an  advance  appropriation 
of  $67,500,000  to  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  fund' school  year  1976-77. 

4.  This  deletion  was  a  supplemental  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

5.  This  deletion  reflects  the  transfer  of  career  education  from  this 
account  to  the  appropriation  for  Innovation  and  Experimental  Programs. 

6.  Language  is  included  to  cover  the  interim  period  July  1  -  September  30, 
1976  for  the  teacher  corps  program  under  this  appropriation. 

Amount  Available  for  Obligation 

1976 

1975                                          Adv«nce  for 
Revlaed  1976   1977  

  $681,676,000         $113,212.0001/  $67,500,000 

p:^;;;:::::::::::   7.161.455  7.161.455 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Innovative  and  experimental 

programs"  for  career  aducation..  -10,000,000 
"Higher  education"  for  ethnic 

heritage   U  ZZl  —  

Subtotal,  budget  authority    639,125,455  120,373,455  67,500,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   681^893  —  —  

Total,  obligations   639,807,348  120,373,455  67,500.0JO 


1/  Included  in  the  amount  proposed  for  rescission. 

2/  Excludes  an  amount  of  $523,006,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under 
~    proposed  legislation,  for  vocational  education. 
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Sumury  of  Changei 


1975  Hatlmated  obligationa  

Lesi:    Proposed  rescissions  

Subtotal,  1975  Revised  obligations. 

1976  Estimated  obligations  

Net  change  

1976  Advance  sppropriatlon  for  19?7  


$677,719,348 
^37.912.000 
639,807,348 
120.373.455 

-519,433,893 
67,500,000 


1/ 


 1975  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases! 
ProKram! 

1.  Other  education  personnel  development: 

(a)    Educational  leadership   ^      — -  $  +3,000,000 

2.  Adult  education   63.319,000  -^h. 181.000 

Total,  incresses   +7,181,000 

Decreases  i 

Program: 

1.  Grants  to  Ststes  for  vocational  educa- 

tion programs   495,167,455  -488,006,000 

2.  Vocational  research   35,681*893  -35,681,893 

3.  Education  personnel: 

(a)    Other  education  personnel  a 

development   8.139.000  -2.927.000 

Total,  decresses   -526.614.893 

Total,  net  change   «519j4^3,89^ 

1976  Base  Chsn_&e  from  Base 

Program; 

1.    Adult  education   67,500,000 


1/    Excludes  $523,006,000  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed 
legislation. for  vocstional  education. 
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Explwmcion  of  Chugea 


Incre«>e> ; 


1.  Other  education  per»onnel  development  - 

(a)    Educational  leadership  -  An  amount  of  $3,000,000  i«  requested  to 
initiate  a  new  training  program  to  improve  the  management  and  planning  capabilities 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  principals. 

2.  Adult  education  -  An  increase  of  $4,181,000  over  the  1975  level  of 
$63,319,000  will  provide  «  total  of  $67,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  meet  the 
"bold  harmless"  requirement  as  provided  in  the  legislation.    The  funding  level 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1977  is  the  same  as  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


1.  Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs  -  No  funds  are  recjuested 
for  vpcational  education  at  this  time.    New  legislation  is  being  proposed  and  funds 
will  be  sought  under  a  supplemental  request. 

2.  Vocational  research  -  No  funds  are  requested  for  vocational  research  «t 
this  time.    New  legislation  is  being  proposed  and  funds  will  be  sought  under  a 
supplemental  request. 

3.  Other  education  personnel  development  -    Itie  reduction  of  $2,927,000  for 
other  education  personnel  development  reflects  the  termination  of  career  opportun- 
ities and  categorical  programs  which  hava  accoaplishad  their  basic  purposes.  The 
urban/rural  school  dev^lopaent  program  will  continue  to  support  31  axisting  projects 
at  a  levalof  $5^212,000  in  fiscal  year  1976 »  the  fifth  and  final  year  of  operation. 


Decrees as ; 
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 ObllMtions  by  Activity  

1975               1975                   1976          Increase  or 
 .  Estimate  Revised  Estimate  decreaae 

Grants  to  Statea  for 
vocational  education 
programs : 

(a)  Basic  vocational  edu- 

cation programs: 

(1)  Annual  

(2)  Permanent... 

Subtotal. . 

(b)  Programs  for 

students  with 
special  needs. . . . 

(c)  Consumer  and  home- 

making  education. 

(d)  Work-study  

(e)  Cooperative  educa- 

tion  

(f)  State  advisory 

councils  

Subtotal. . . . 
Vocational  research: 

(a)  Innovation  

(b)  Curriculum  develop- 

ment  

(c)  Research  

Subtotal  

Education  personnel : 

(a)  Teacher  corps  

(b)  Other  education  per- 

sonnel development 

(1)  Urban/ rural 

school  de- 
velopment. . 

(2)  Career  oppor- 

tunities.. 

(3)  Categorical 

progreuns: 

(a)  Indian 

pro- 
gram! 

(b)  Bilin- 

gual 
pro- 
grama       406, 950  406 , 950  — -  -406 . 950 

(4)  Educational 

leadership      3,000,000  +3,000.000 

(5)  Vocational 

education.       9,000,000  — -   1/ 

(6)  Higher  edu- 

cation....       2.100.000  ---  ™  

Subtotal..      19,239,000         8,139,000         8,212,000  +73^000 

Adult  education   67,500,000       63,319,000       67,500,000         44,131  QUO 

(1976  advance  for  1977).  (67,500.000) 

Total  obligations   677,719,348      639,807,348      120,373  455      -519.433  893 

(Total  1976  advance  for  1977)  (67,500,000) 

UThis  activity  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  proposed  legislation 
''or  vocational  education. 


$420,978,000 
7.161.455 

$405,347,000 
7.161.455 

$ 

7 

 1/ 

,161.455 

$-405,347,000 

428 

,139,455 

412 

,508,455 

7 

.161.455 

-405 

.347.000 

20 

,000,000 

20 

,000,000 

 1/ 

-20 

,000.000 

35 
9 

,994,000 
,849,000 

30 
7 

,994,000 
,849,000 

 1/ 

 T/ 

-30 
-7 

,994,000 
,849,000 

19 

,500,000 

19 

,500,000 

 1/ 

-19 

,500,000 

4 

.316.000 

4 

,316.000 

 1/ 

-4 

.316.000 

517 

,798,455 

495 

,167,455 

7 

.161.455 

-488 

,006.000 

16 

,681,893 

16 

,681,893 

1/ 

-16 

,681.893 

1,000,000 
18.000.000 

1,000,000 
18.000.000 

1/ 

nil/ 

-1.000.000 
-18.000.000 

35 

,681,893 

35 

681,893 

-35 

681.893 

37, 

500,000 

37, 

500,000 

37. 

500.000 

5, 

541,100 

5, 

541,100 

5, 

212.000 

329.100 

784,000 

1. 

784,000 

-1. 

784.000 

1 

406,950 

406 , 950 

406,950 
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Obligations  by  Oblect 


Increase  1976 
1975            1975                  1976                or            advance  for 
Estimate        Revised  Estimate         Decrease  1977 


Other  aervices*...  $        90,500  $         90,500  $ 


$       -90,500  $ 


Granta,  subaidies 
and  contribu- 

tiona   677,628.848    639.716.848    120.373,455  -519.343.393  67.500,000. 


Total  obliga- 
tions by  ^/ 

object   677,719,348    639,807,348    120,373,45r-519,433,893  67,500,000 


1/    Excludes  $523,006,000  propoaed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed 
legislation. for  vocational  education. 


Significant  Items  in  Houae  and  Senate 
Appropriationa  Cooinittee  Reports 


Item 

1975  House  Report 

Other  education  personnel 
development 

1.  Conmittee  is  concerned  about 

the  shortage  of  specialized  teachers 
for  the  bilingual.  Native  Americans, 
handicapped,  and  for  vocational 
education  and  junior  and  coonrounity 
colleges,     (page  12) 


Action  taken  or  to  be  taken 


Although  no  funds  were 
appropriated  for  categorical 
programs,  OE  provided  five  per- 
cent of  EPDA,  part  D  funds  for 
teachers  of  Indian  children  and 
five  percent  for  bilingual  per- 
sonnel training.  Specialized 
teacher  training  is  available 
from  other  OE  appropriations, 
such  as  Education  for  the 
handicapped,  Higher  education. 
Elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  Indian  education. 
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Authorizing  Legitlation 

1976  Advance 

-  liZ6    for  1977  

Appropriation  Appropriation 
tftgi slat ion  Authorized        requested        Authorized  requested 

Vocational  Education  Act 

of  1963: 

Section  102(b)  —  Pro- 
gram* for  Mtudents  with  . 

special  needs    $  60,000,000^'  $      2/  $  $ 

Section  103(a)  —  Trans- 
ftr  to  Department  of 
Labor  for  studies  on 

manpovtr  needs  

Section  104(b)  --  State 

advisory  councils  

Part  B      Basic  vocational 

education  programs  

Part  C  —  Vocational 
research  and  training.. 

Part  0  Innovation  

Part  E  —  Residential 

schools  

Part  F  —  Consumer  and 

homemaking  education... 
Part  G  —  Cooperative 

education  

Part  H  —  Work-study  

Part  I  —  Curriculum 
development  

Stall th-Hughes  Act  (Permanent) 

Education  Professions 

Development  Act: 

Section  504  Attracting) 
qualified  persons  to  ) 

field  of  education  )  -— 

Part  B-1  —  Teacher  corps)  37,500,000 
.  Part  C  —  Fellowships  for) 
teachers  and  related  ) 

education  personnel....)  — 
Part  D  —  Improving  train- 
ing opportunities  for  ) 

personnel' iferving  in     )  450,000,000^' 

programs  of  education..)  8,212,000 
Part  B  —  Training  pro-  ) 

grams  for  higher  educa-) 

tion  personnel  ) 

Part  F  —  Training  and  ) 

development  programs  for 

vocational  education  ) 

personnel  ) 

Adult  education  Act   183,750,060    67,500,000^  210,000,000  67,500,000 


5,000,00Q 

Indefinite 

2/ 

504,000,000 

2/ 

56^,000,000 
75,OOO,OO0i' 

2/ 

60,000,00oi/ 

50,000,000^/ 

2/ 

75,000,000^^ 
55,000,0flftl/ 

2/ 
2/ 

10,000,0001/ 

2/ 

7,161,455 

7.161, 

1/  Based  on  1-year  extension  authority  under  GEPA. 

Zl  Proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  proposed  legislation 

2/  Enacted  appropriation 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Budget 


Year 

1966 

Estimate 
to  ConKress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

$329,741,000 

$299,741,000 

$324,241,000 

$324,104,000 

1967 

374,961,000 

373,839,000 

380,289,000 

349,523,000 

1968 

436,350,000 

380,350,000 

398,450,000 

362,516,000 

1969 

474,748,000 

443,866,000 

460,066,000 

428,391,000 

1970 

463,216,000 

665,353,000 

699,716,000 

545,144,000 

1971 

583,256,000 

633,756,000 

647,666,000 

637,506,000 

1972 

611,225,000. 

700,355,000 

744,725,000 

698,886,000 

1973 

689,403,000 

639,131,000 

800,646,000 

746,714,000 

1974 

620,106,000 

7AA  nnn 

CQC  Ana  non 

1975 

Considered 

645,595,000 

676,211,000 

692,351,000 

669,876,000 

Rescission 
proposed 

-37,912,000 

1976  Advance  63,319,000 

63,319,000 

67,500,000 

67,500,000 

1976 

45,712,000  y 

1977  Advance  67,500,000 

NOTE:    In  order  to  reflect  comparability  with  the  1976  estimate  this  history  table 
excludes  activities  transferred  to  the  appropriations  for  Innovative  and 
experimental  progriuns  and  Higher  education. 

1/  This  amount  does  not  include  Vocational  education  funds  proposed  for  later  trans- 
mittal; the  table  la  otherwise  comparable. 
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Juitification 
Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 


1975               1975  1976       Increase  or 

Eatimate  Reviaed  Eatimate  Decrease 


Grants  to  States  for  vocational 
education  programs: 

(a)  Basic  vocational  education 

programs: 

(1)  Annual   $420,978,000  $405,347,000  1/  $-405,347,000 

(2)  Permanent   7,161,455  7,161,455  7,161,455   

Subtotal   428,139,455  412,508,455  7,161,455'  -405,347,000 

(b)  Frogrsms  for.  sLudents  with 

special  needs   20,000,000  20,000,000  1/            -  20,000,000 

(c)  Consumer  and  homemsking 

tducat  ion   35 , 994 , 000  30 , 994 , 000  1./            -  30 , 994 ,000 

(d)  Work-study   9,849,000  71849,000  1./            -  7,849,000 

(•)  Cooperative  education   19,500,000  19,500,000  1./            -  19,500,000 

(f)  State  advisory  councils   4,316,000  4,316^000  1/  4,316.000 

Subtotal   517,798,455  495,167,455  7,161,455  -488,006,000 

Vocational  research: 

(a)  innovation   16,681,893  16,681,893  l/            -  16,681,893 

(b)  Curriculum  development   1,000,000  1,000,000  _!/            -  1,000,000 

(c)  Research   18,000,000  18,000.000  1/            -  18,000.000 

Subtotal   35,681,893  35,681,893  1/            ~  35,681,893 

Zducational  personnel: 

(a)  Teacher  corps   37,500,000  37,500,000  37,500,000   

(b)  Other  education  personnel 

development: 

(1)  Urban/rural  school  de- 

velopment  5,541,100  5,541,100  5,212,000    -  329,100 

(2)  Career  opportunities....  1,784,000  1,784,000    -  1,784,000 

(3)  Categorical  programs: 

(a)  Indian  programs   406,950  406,950    -  406,950 

(b)  Bilingual  programs..  406,950  406,950    -  406,950 

(4)  Educational  leadership..      3,000,000  3,000,000 

(5)  Vocational  education....  9,000,000    1/   

(6)  Higher  education   2.100.000     

Subtotal   19,239,000  8,139,000  8,212,000    +  73,000 

Adult  education   6,1,500,000  63,319,000  67^500,000  4,181,000 

(1976  advance  funding  for  1977)  (67,500,000) 

Total  obligations   677,719,348  639,807,348  120,373,455  -  519,433,893 

(Total  1976  advance  funding  for 

1977)  (  67,500,000) 
1/  Request  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  pending  new  legislation 


General  Statement 


Funds  for  vocational  education,  the  major  activity  in  this  appropriation,  will 
be  requested  in  1976  under  new  legislation  which  proposes  to  shift  the  focus  of 
Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  substantially  from  general  support 
services  to  innovative  projects.    The  legislation  will  consolidate  existing  author- 
ities into  two  broad  categories — grants  for  support  of  basic  vocational  education 
programs  and  incentive  grants  for  'unovative  activities.    Tha  legislatiom  wtll 
simplify  the  ;)dininistration  of  Fedr  al  assistance  for  vocational  education,  whila 
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continuing  support  for  the  operation  of  prograMs  providing  vocational  education 
opportunities  to  some  14  million  individuals.    State  advisory  councils  will  be 
continued.    The  permanent  vocational  education  appropriation,  authorized  by  the 
Snich^Hughes  Act,  would  be  combined  with  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  grants  to 
States  under  the  new  vocational  education  legislation. 

The  amount  of  tha  currant  raquest,  $120,373,455,  includes  $67,500,000  for  the 
advance  funding  of  school  year  1976-77  in  adult  education.    In  fiscal  year  1975, 
funds  wara  appropriated  on  an  advanca-fundad  basis  for  the  first  time.    Thus,  .)67,500 
$67,500,000  was  included  for  school  year  1975-76.    During  the  1976-77  school  year, 
priority  will  continue  to  ba  placed  on  younger  adults  with  less  than  an  8th  grade 
leval  of  education. 

Also  in  the  request  is  $5,212,000  for  the  urban/rural  school  development 
program  targated  to  low-income  studants.    These  funds  will  provide  final  support 
to  phase  out  this  5 -year  effort  involving  31  projacts  and  3,500  school  staff  and 
cooounity  mgrdbers.    In  addition,  $3,000,000  is  included  for  a  new  educational 
leadership  program  to  improve  tha  management  and  planning  capabilities  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  principals,  and  $37,500,000  is  sgain  requested  to  con- 
tinue the  teacher  corps  program.    An  amount  of  $7,161,455  is  Included  for  the 
permanent  appropriation. 

l^e  1975  revised  budget  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $37,912,000  froa 
the  aDU>unt  provided  by  the  Congress,    l^is  rescission  has  already  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  this  budget  reflects  the  hope  for  approvsl  of  the  rescission. 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Basic  vocational  education 

(1)  Annual                          $420,978,000  $405,347,000  $  — -  $-405,347,000 

(2)  Permanent                          7.161.455  7,161.455  7.161.455  — 

Total                     428,139,455  412,508,455  7,161,455  -405,347,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  assist  the  States  in  maintaining,  extending,  and  Improving  existing  programs 
of  vocational  education  and  in  developing  new  programs  for  persons  of  all  «ges  so 
that  education  and  training  for  career  vocations  are  available  to  individuals  who 
desire  and  need  such  training  for  gainful  employment.  Part  B  of  the  Vocationsl 
Education  Act,  combined  with  the  permanent  Smith-Hughes  Act,  authorizes  grants  to 
the  States  based  on  the  formula  prescribed  in  the  Act-    To  meet  sctual  or  antic- 
pated  labor  demands,  vocational  edxjcation  program*  are  designed  to  provide  youth 
and  adults  with  the  occupational  skills  they  need  to  enter  into  and  advance  through- 
out the  Nation's  labor  force.    Funds  fOAy  be  used  for  support  of  State  and  local 
administrative  personnel,  institutional  support,  vocational  guidance  and  counseling, 
training  of  teachers,  construction  and  remodeling  of  facilities,  purchase  of  training 
materials  and  equipment,  and  development  of  curricula,  research,  and  evaluation. 
Forty  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  must  be  set*aside  for  specific  purposes: 
(1)  15  percent  for  the  disadvantaged;  (2)  10  percent  for  the  handicapped;  and  (3) 
15  percent  for  postsecondary  programa.    The  formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States 
based  on  population  by  age  groups  and  per  capita  income.    Except  for  the  set-asides 
for  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  State-wide  matching  ig  required  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  the  annual  appropriation  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation 
designed  to  simplify  State  administration  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  educa- 
tion by  consolidating  the  various  line  items  as  they  presently  exist.    Under  the  new 
consolidated  legislative  program.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  those 
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previously  budgeted  for  leparately.    The  fundi  requested  for  the  pemuinent  appropria- 
tion would  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation.    These  funds  would  be  com- 
bined with  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  grants  to  States  under  the  new  legislation. 

Accomplishiaenti  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Fifty -six  grants  were  awarded  to  States  and  outlying  areas  to  assist  them  in 
providing  programs  of  vocational  education  for  9,165,000  students  in  1974  and 
9,950,000  students  in  1975.    During  this  period,  instructional  programs  and  services 
were  further  developed  to  the  extent  that  students  completing  these  programs  were 
qualified  for  employment,  and  were  also  eligible  for  further  training  in  areas 
leading  to  advanced  employment. 

A  system  for  identification  of  data  on  new  and  revised  curriculum  guides  and 
other  materials  was  developed  and  disseminated  Co  the  States  so  that  educational 
programs  could  be  restructured  around  a  comprehensive  career  development  system 
featuring  extensive  conmunity,  industrial,  and  business  involvement.  This 
activity  incorporates  the  expanded  use  of  cooperative  education  with  particular 
emphasis  on  curriculum  development  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  from  the  various 
minority  groups,    llirough  an  analysis  made  of  occupational  requirements  and  an 
evaluation  of  on-going  State  programs,  national  priorities  can  be  established  for 
developing  new  and  expanded  vocational  education  programs. 

Each  year  ten  different  States  requested  mtid  were  provided  technical  assistance 
from  the  central  and  regional  Office  of  Education  personnel  in  improving  their  manage- 
ment practices  and  evaluation  procedures  for  delivery  of  services  to  the  students 
through  the  local  education  agencies. 

The  1975  revised  budget  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $15,631,000  from  the 
amount  provided  by  Congress. 


1975               1975  1976  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

b.    Program  for  Students 

with  special  needs    $20,000,000    $20,000,000  $    $-20,000,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  programs  and  services  for  persons  who  are  not  able  to  succeed  in 
regular  vocational  programs  because  of  poor  academic  backgrounds,  lack  of  motivation, 
and  depressing  environmental  factors,  section  102(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
as  amended,  authorizes  grants  to  the  States  and  outlying  areas  for  this  purpose. 
Programs  are  concentrated  within  the  States  in  areas  *Hiere  there  is  high  youth  un- 
employment and  school  dropouts.    Special  services  and  programs  are  provided  disad- 
vantaged students  to  encourage  them  to  stay  in  school  and  to  acquire  the  academic  and 
occupational  skills  needed  for  successful  employment  when  they  leave  school  or  pursue 
their  career  preparation.    These  funds  are  in  addition  to  the  15  percent  available 
under  the  basic  grants  to  States  provided  under  Part  B  of  the  Act  which  must  be  used 
for  this  same  purpose.    Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  based  on  population  by 
age  groups  and    per  capita  income.    No  matching  is  required. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
simplify  state  administration  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by  con- 
solidating the  various  line  items  as  they  presently  exist.    Under  the  new  consolidated 
legislative  program.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  auch  as  those  previously  budgeted 
for  separately,  and  to  emphasize  those  sctivities  that  they  identify  as  the  most  critical. 
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Accompllahmenf  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

FlfCy-alx  grant!  were  awarded  the  States  and  outlying  areas  to  asalat  them  In 
providing  programs  of  vocational  education  to  184,000  students  with  special  needs  In 
1974  and  201,000  such  students  In  1975.    During  this  period,  these  academically  dis- 
advantaged students  were  enrolled  In  programs  which  provided  them  the  academic  and 
occupational  skills  they  needed  for  employment  and  future  career  preparations. 

Guidelines  snd  direction  were  provided  to  the  States  In  developing  and 
Implementing  programs  which  helped  to  identify  and  recruit  students  with  speclsl 
needs.    This  Included  making  svallable  to  the  States  and  locsl  districts  the  results 
of  research  findings  conducted  under  the  resesrch  components  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.     Financial  and  manpower  resources  were  made  avsllsble  to  the  Ststas 
to  ssslst  them  In  developing  dsts  retrtaval  systems  to  facilitate  the  planning  and 
evaluation  of  these  special  programs.    The  States  sponsered  work-shops  and  meetings 
to  familiarize  thoae  concerned  with  developments  In  this  area.  Speclsl  emphasis 
by  the  States  was  placed  on  establlahlng  coordinated  recruitment,  placement,  and 
follow-up  activities  with  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  ss  well  ss  with  <:he 
business  connmnlty  for  career  development.     Programs  utilized  the  cooperative 
education  concept  where  possible.     In  addition,  local  school  districts  sponsered 
preaervlce  and  Inservlce  staff  development  activities  for  personnel. 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

c.    Consumer  and  home- 

  $35,994,000 

$30,994,000 

$  ~ 

$-30,944,000 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose; 

To  prepare  youths  and  adults  for  the  role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 
Part  F  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  ss  amended,  suthorlzes  fonnuls 
grants  to  the  Ststes  based  on  population  age  groups  between  15  and  65.     Funds  may 
be  used  for  ancillary  services  such  as  teacher  training  and  supervision,  curriculum 
development,  purchase  of  equipment,  snd  State  administration  and  leadership.  Youth 
in  secondary  schools,  young  adults  in  postsecondary  schools  snd  older  adults, 
including  the  elderly,  throughout  the  Nation  are  served  with  these  programs.  States 
must  use  at  least  one -third  of  the  Federal  fiinds  in  economically  depressed^'areas 
or  sreas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment.     Fifty  percent  matching  is  required 
except  In  economically  depressed  sreas  where  matching  is  90  percent  Federal  snd 
10  percent  State  and  local. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  simplify  State  administration  of  Fedeiral  aaststance  for  vocational  education  by 
consolidating  the  various  line  items  as  they  presently  exist.    Under  the  new  con- 
solidated legislative  program.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  Federsl  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  .activities  such  as  those 
previously  budgeted  for  sepsrately,  and  to  emphasize  those  activities  that  they 
identify  as  most  critical. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscsl  yesrs  1974  and  1975 

Fifty-six  grants  were  swarded  to  the  States  and  outlying  sreas  to  assist  them 
in  providing  consumer,  management,  snd  life  skills  to  3,435,000  youth  and  adults  in 
1974  and  3,675,000  in  1975. 

Inatructlon  In  conaumer  education,  child  care  development,  home  management,  and 
the  development  of  personal  and  family  life  skills  assisted  participsnts  in  becoming 
employable.     Teacher  education  and  curriculum  development  were  strengthenad.  Techni- 
cal assistance  vhn  made  available  to  State  and  local  personnel  in  implementing  con- 
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Mvaaer  and  homemaking  programa  aa  a  part  of  the  total  development  of  career  education. 
These  programs  provided  career  opportunities  for  youth  and  adults  in  such  human 
aervices  fields  as  child  care,  care  of  the  elderly,  consuxoer  services  and  food 
services.  At  least  one-third  of  the  funda  available  for  this  activity  were  uaed  in 
areas  of  high  unen^loyroent.    Special  efforta  were  made  to  incorporate  innovative 
approaches  meeting  consumer  and  homemaking  needs  in  theae  areas. 

The  1975  revised  budget  reflects  a  propoaed  reaciasion  of  $5,000,000  from  the 
amount  provided  by  Congress. 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$7,849,000 

$  

$-7,849,000 

Narrative 


ProKram  Purpoae 

To  aasiat  economically  diaadvantaged  full-time  vocational  education  students, 
aged  15-20,  to  remain  in  school  by  providing  part-time  employment  with  public  emp- 
loyers such  as  hospitals  and  State  and  local  government  agencies.  Part  H  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  authorizea  grants  to  the  States 
for  work-atuily  prograsjis.    States  are  required  to  give  preference  in  funding 
to  achools  serving  coniminities  with  large  numbera  of  youth  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  or  who  are  untmployed.    Formula  grants  based  on  a  population  age  group  15-20 
art  made  to  the  Statas  for  the  development  and  administration  of  the  program  and  for 
compenaation  of  students  by  the  local  educational  agency  or  other  public  agencies 
or  insCitutiona.    Matching  is  80  percent  Federal  and  20  percent  State  and  local. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requeated  under  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  simplify  State  administration  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by 
consolidating  the  various  line  items  aa  they  presently  exist.    Under  the  new  consol- 
idated legislative  program.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility  in 
the  uae  of  Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  those 
previously  biidgeted  for  separately^  and  to  emphasize  those  areas  they  Identify  as 
most  critical. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  yeai^  1974  and  1975 

Fifty-six  grants  were  awarded,  the  States  and  outlying  areas  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding work-study  programs  for  36,000  economically  disadvantaged  vocational  education 
students  in  1974  and  39,000  in- 1975. 

Theae  programs  provided  atudents  financial  incentive  to  remain  in  school  at 
leaat  long  enough  to  complete  a  program  of  occupational  training  leading  to  gainful 
employment.    In  addition  to  providing  financial  assistance  to  those  students  who 
would  leave  school  for  economic  reasons,  work-study  programs  were  used  to  implement 
the  objectives  of  career  education  aince  participating  atudents  were  able  to 
complete  programs  of  atudiea  qualifying  them  for  employment.    Technical  assistance 
was  provided  the  Statea  in  evaluating  individual  work-study  programs  with  special 
emphaaia  on  extending  involvement  into  new  and  emerging  occupations. 

The  1975  revised  budget  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $2,000,000  from  the 
amount  provided  by  Congress. 
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■  1975  1975  1976       Increase  or 

 Estimate  Revised       Estimate  Decreaae 

e.    Cooperative  education...  $19,500,000    $19,500,000     $   $-19,500,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  assist  enabling  students  to  receive  part- time  vocational  education  Ins true- 
titm  In  the  school  and  on-the-job  training  through  part-time  employment  programs  of 
cooperative  education  are  supported  which  Involve  arrangements  between  schools  and 
employers.    Priority  Is  given  to  areac  where  there  are  high  rates  of  student  drop- 
outs and  youth  unemployment.    Students  In  most  cases  must  be  16  years  of  age  to 
participate  and  are  paid  by  the  employer,  either  a  statutory  minimum  wage  or  a 
student- learner  rate  established  by  Department  of  Labor  regulations.    Part  G  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  authorizes  formula  grants  to  the  States, 
based  on  $200,000  to  each  State  and  D.C.  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  the  15-19 
population.    Financial  assistance  is  provided  for  personnel  to  coordinate  cooperative 
programs;  to  provide  instruction  related  to  work  experience;  to  reimburse  employers 
for  certain  costs;  and  to  pay  for  certain  services  to  students.    No  Federal  funds  are 
paid  directly  to  students  for  their  work.    Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  all  or  part 
of  a  State**  expenditure  for  prog;rmm8  authorized  and  approved  under  this  part. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed  to 
simplify  State  administration  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by  con- 
solidating the  various  line  items  as  they  presently  exist.  Under  the  new  consolidated 
legislative  program.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  as  those  previously 
budgeted  for  separately|  and  to  emphasize  those  areas  that  they  identify  as  most 
critical. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year*  1974  and  1975 

Each  year,  fifty-six  grants  were  awarded    to  the  States  and  outlying  areas  to 
enroll  177,000  students  in  cooperative  education  programs  in  1974  and  196,000  in 
In  1975.    These  students  were  glvan  opportunities  for  work  experience  related 
directly  to  their  school  instruction  and  carear  choice  in  such  fields  as  marketing, 
distribution,  business  and  office  occupations,  and  health  occupations.  In  addition, 
each  year,  about  700  preservlce  and  1,700  Insarvlca  teacher-coordinators  were 
trained  in  iMthodclogies  and  curriculum  developmant  as  well  as  guidance  and 
counseling  which  better  equipped  them  to  provide  maximum  services  to  the  students. 
States  continued  to  g^Lve  priority  to  areas  of  high  rates  of  school  dropouts  and 
youth  unemployment  by  providing  80  percent  of  their  allocations  for  this  activity 
to  such  areas. 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

$4,316,000 

$ 

$-4,316,000 

Narrative 

ProKram  Purpose 

To  advise  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Ediscation  on  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  plans  and  advise  tha  State  agency  on  tha  administration  of  occupa- 
tional aducatlon,  evaluate  vocational  aducatlon  programs,  services  and  activities, 
publish  and  distribute  the  results  of  their  avaluatlons;  and  prepare  and  submit  an 
evaluation  raport  on  the  vocational  education  programs,  services,  and  activities 
carried  out  during  the  year.    Section  104(b)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  requires 
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Mch  State  to  estsblith  •  State  Advisory  Council  in  order  for  the  State  to  receive 
a  grant  voder  Title  I  of  the  Act.    The  Coanleeioner  ie  euthorized  to  pay  each  State 
advisory  council  an  aouunt  equal  to  one  percent  of  the  State's  allotment,  but  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  nor  be  less  than  $50,000  to  carry  out  its  functions.    The  State 
advlaory  councila  shall  also  perfom  functions  with  respect  to  occupstionsl 
education. 

Plans  for  fiscsl  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  proposed  legislation  designed 
to  si^lify  Stste  administration  of  Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  by 
consolidating  the  various  line  items  ss  they  presently  exist.    Under  the  new  consol- 
idated legislative  program.  States  and  localities  will  have  greater  flexibility  in 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  will  be  able  to  continue  activities  such  ss  those 
previously  budgeted  for  separately. 

Accoapliahments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  1974  and  1975  the  State  Advisory  Councils  from  all  56  States  and  territoriea 
auboitted  reports  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State  Vocational  Education  programs.  The 
State  Advisory  Councils  inctreased  their  participation  in  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plans.    Some  Cotmcils  contracted  for  independent  evaluation 
studies.    Special  emphasis  was  place  on  promoting  the  concept  of  career  education 
and  expanding  vocational  education  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  persons  in  all  connuni- 
tiea. 


1975  1975  1976       Increase  or 

Estimate         Revised        Estimate  Decrease 


Vocstionsl  resesrch: 
(a)  Innovation: 

New  awards   $  3,760,732  $  3,760,732       $  —     $  -3,760,732 

Number   100  100 

Non -competing 

continuations   12,239,268    12,239,268           —  -12,239,268 

Number   263  263     

Total   16,000,000    16,000,000          — -  -16,000,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 


esrn 


To  stimulste  and  demonstrate  new  ways  to  create  a  bridge  between  schools  and 
c-i.«ing  a  living  for  young  people.  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes 
grsnts  and  contracts  to  the  Statea,  based  on  a  formula  prescribed  in  the  Act. 
Programs  must  be  directed  to  the  Job  preparation  needs  of  those  who  end  their 
education  at  or  before  completion  of  the  aecondary  level,  or  who  are  in  post- 
secondsry  prdgrams,'  and  for  exemplary  and  innovative  programs  or  projects  which 
are  designed  to  broaden  occupational  aapirations  and  opportunities  for  youths, 
particularly  disadvantaged  youtha,  and  to  serve  es  models  for  use  in  vocstionsl 
educetion  programs.    Fifty  percent  of  each  Stete*s  allotment  is  for  use  by  the 
State  Board  for  Vocetional  Education,  «nd  the  remaining  fifty  percent  is  reserved 
by  the  U^.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  project  grants  or  contracts  within  the 
State.    The  Act  provides  that  funda  reaerved  by  the  Coninissioner  shsll  remain  svsil- 
able  until  expended  and  anounta  available  to  State  Boards  shall  be  svailable  for 
obligation  for  two  fi.cal  yaars.    No  matching  is  required  fcrf  this  multi-year  program. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Rinds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  new  legislation  which  will 
replece  this  authority.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  innovative  projects  reflecting 
a  shift  in  Federal  priorities  from  bssic  support  to  cspacity  building  and  focusing 
on  activities  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education. 
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Acconpllshments  for  flical  yean  197^  and  1975 

l^e  Federally-adminlftered  Part  D  funds  in    Fiscal  Year  1974  were  used  to 
launch  or  continue  a  total  of  65  projects  that  were  designed  to  demonstrate  improved 
systems  for  the  occupational  development,  the  preparation  and  placement  of  young 
people  enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  Grade  14,    Demonstration  projects  were 
Operational  in  each  of  the  56  States  and  territories.    The  prior  Part  D  experience 
and  completed  developmental  work  permitted  these  nev  and  continuing  projects  to  con- 
centrate On  problem  areas  such  as  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  exploration  and 
preparation  segments  as  well  as  on  improved  fjrt terns  of  occupational  guidance, 
counseling  and  placement. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  total  of  63  projects  were  supported  of  which  53  were 
continuation  projects.  Ten  newly  initiated  Federally  administered  projects  focused 
on  the  demonstration  of  cluster  curriculums  at  the  secondary  level  that  were 
developed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  broadening  and  improving  the  occupational 
preparation  Options  of  young  people.     In  euidition,  these  projects  are  emphasizing 
the  improvement  of  occupational  guidance,  counseling  and  placement  services  at 
the  secondary  level  and  the  articulation  of  programs  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  14. 

The  State-administered  Part  D  funds  served  to  reinforce  the  Federally 
•dmlnlstered  efforts  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  technical 
assistance,  was  provided  to  the  State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education  to  assist  them 
in  using  their  portion  of  the  Part  D  funding  to  facilitate  State-wide  implementation 
of  occupational  development,  preparation  and  placement  programs.    While  statistical 
information  is  not  yet  verified,  it  can  be  estimated  that  they  initiated  Or  continued 
approximately  300  projects,  half  of  which  were  focused  on  the  itaprovement  of  occu- 
pational development  and  placement,  and  half  of  which  vere  focused  on  the  improve- 
ment of  occupational  preparation  Opportunities  at  the  secondary  and  post -secondary 
levels. 

In  fiscal  year  1975 ,t  the  States  again    continued  to  use  their  portion  of  Part 
D  funding  to  spread  components  of  K*'14  occupational  development  and  preparation 
models  to  other  school  districts  throughout  each  State,   ;lth  appropriate  revisions 
and  modifications  to  meet  varying  local  conditions  and  needs.  If  their  prior 
responsiveness  to  Federal  leadership  prevails,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  increasing 
emphasis  in  fiscal  year  1975  will  be  placed  by  the  States  on  broadening  and 
improving  the  secondary  and  post -secondary  level  preparation  opportunities  for 
young  people. 


Supplementary  Data; 
Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975 


FY  1974  FY  1975 


State  Grants  No.  ftrojects     Amount  No.  Prolects  Amount 

New  Starts  90  $2,400,000  90  $2,400,000 

continuation  210  5,600,000  210  5,600,000 

Discretionary  Grants 

New  Start-  5  854,800  10  1,360,732 

Continuation  60  7,145,200  53  6,639,268 
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1-975  L975  1976       Increase  or 

Estimate       Revised       Estimate  Decreaae 


Vocational  research: 

(b)    Curriculum  Development: 

New  awards   $1,000,000  $1,000,000      $  — -  $-1,000,000 

Number   10  10 

Non-competing 

continuations      . 

Total  1,000,000      1,000,000         —  -1,000,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  for  the  development,  testing,  and  dissemination  of  vocational 
education  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  teaching  occupational  subjects,  including 
curricula  for  new  and  changing  occupational  fields,  and  vocational  teacher  education. 
Part  I  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  and  contracts  with  colleges 
and  universities.  State  boards,  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
Institutions  for  curriculum  development  In  vocational  and  technical  education.  It 
further  provides  for:    developing  standards  for  curriculum  development  ii  all 
occupational  fields;  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  States  with  respect  to  curriculum 
development  and  management;  surveying  curriculum  materials  produced  by  ot:her  agencies; 
evaluating  vocational-technical  education  curriculum  materials;  and  training  personnel 
In  curriculum  development.     No  matching  funds  are  required. 


Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  new  legislation  which  wlil 
replace  Part  I  authority.     Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Innovative  projects  reflectli 
a  shift  In  Federal  priorities  from  basic  support  to  capacity  building  and  focusing 
on  activities  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  vocational  education. 


Accomplishments  for  flacal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  28  projects  were  funded  In  six  major  categories  at  a  leve 
of  $5,920,670  Including  1973  released  funds.     There  were  18  new  starts  and 
10  continuation  projects. 


The  followlrg  major  categories  were  addressed: 

(1)  Curriculum  Coordination.    Five  curriculum  coordination  centers  were 
funded  for  an  additional  year  for  a  total  of  $200,000  thus  maintain- 
ing the  seven-center  national  network  for  coordination  of  State 
curriculum  activities  and  Information  sharing  services  to  reduce 
duplication  of  efforts.    Two  centers  continued  their  operation  under 
previous  year  funding. 

(2)  Occupational  Clusters.    The  development,  evaluation  and  testing  of 
Instructional  materials  for  vocational  education  Involved  10  new  pro- 
jects and  thre*  continuations  In  thft  amount  of  $3,183,330.  New 
awards  were  marie  to  the  occupational  clusters  of  marine  science, 
hospitality  and  recreation,  personal  services,  arts  and  humanities, 
consumer  and  homemaking,  public  service,  and  business  and  office 
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occupation!.    In  addition  two  project!  centered  on  a  combination 
of  clu!ter!  to  meet  the  !pecial  need!  of  Indian  youth  and  of 
Spani!h->!peaking  migrant!.    Ihe  continuation  award!  were  made  in 
the  agri-bu!ine!8  and  the  health  occupation!  clusters. 

(3)  Specialized  Curriculum  Development.  Four  projects  were  funded  for 
apecialized  curriculum  developmsnt  and  testing  in  the  amount  of 
$1,112,684.    The  three  new  award!  were  for  the  development  of 

*  metric  education  material!,  a  model  paralegal  education  curriculum, 
and  a  placement  !«^  ice!  guide  and  training.    The  continuation  waa 
for  th«  final  phaae  of  a  laaer  and  electro-optical  technology 
—  program. 

(4)  Curriculum  Peraonnel.    Two  new  award!  totaling  $886,228  were  made 
to  develop  curricula  for  training  vocational  education  curriculum 
apacialiat!  at  the  advanced  level.    These  are  to  be  demonstrated 
by  a  land  grant  institution  and  by  a  conaortium  of  institution! 
with  external  degrf  ^  plans. 

(5)  Base!  for  Curriculum  Work.    A  tot!l  of  $153,678  wa!  awarded  for 
thrac  project!  designed  to  provide  the  baae!  for  curriculum  work 
which  may  be  needed  in  !ucceeding  yeara.    One  project  w!!  a 
feaaibility  !tudy  on  the  home  aa  a  learning  center  for  occupa- 
tional and  family  life  education.    Itie  other!  involved  the  !tatu! 
and  progrea!  of  career  education  and  related  material!  di!!emlna- 
tion. 

(6)  Televi!ion  Dissemination.    One  new  project  was  funded  for 
$384,750  for  the  development  of  occupationally  focuased  films 
u!ing  the  character!  from  the  Peanut!  comic  strip. 

A  total  of  ten  projects  were  funded  in  fiscal  year  1975  at  the  appropriation 
level  of  $1,000,000.    These  awards  provided  for  the  following  projects: 

(1)  Reorganization  of  the  national  network  for  curriculum  coordina- 
tion so  that  six  centers  for  coordination  and  information-sharing 
will  begin  a  multi-year  funding  arrangement  under  s  rotation  plan. 

(2)  Development  of  a  self-supporting  system  for  identifying  and  dif- 
fusing appropriate  DOD  materials  in  secondary  and  post-secondary 
vocational  education  settings. 

(3)  Development  and  testing  of  criteria  for  determining  emerging 
occupations  and  their  implications  for  curriculum  development  st 
post-secondary  level. 

(4)  Development  of  a  training  program  in  pilot  and  field  testing  for 
current  project  directors  and  morltors. 

(5)  Reproduction  snd  dissemination  of  film  prints  and  workbooks  using 
products  developed  in  fiscal  year  1974  from  the  coninon  iore  materials. 
Public  Service  cluster. 
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1975 
Eittmate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Eittmmte 


Increaie  or 
Decreaie 


Vocational  research: 
(c)    Research : 

New  awards. 

Number. . . 


$12,000,000 
145 


$12,000,000  $  

145 


n2, 000,000 


Non-competing  continua- 
tions   

Number  


6,000^000 
108 


6,000^000 
108 


6,00C,OO0 


Total 


18,000,000  18,000,000 


18,000,000 


Narrative 


PrOKram  Purpose 

To  provide  programs  for  research;  training  programs  to  familiarize  personnel 
with  research  results  and  products;  developmental,  experimental,  or  pilot  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  vocational  needs  of  youth;  demonstration  and  dis- 
semination; and  to  support  the  operation  of  the  State  research  coordinating  units. 
Part  C  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended,  author^.zei  grants  and 
and  contracts  to  the  States  based  on  the  formula  prescribed    In  the  Act.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  appropriation  is  allocated  for  use  by  the  State  boards  for  voca- 
tional education  and  the  remaining  fifty  percent  is  reserved  by  the  U.  S.  Cooniss- 
ioner  of  Education  for  direct  Fedej:al  grants  and  contracts.    Matching  requirements 
call  for  75  percent  Federal  and  25  percent  State  funding  for  the  operation  of  the 
research  coordinating  units,  and  90  percent  Federal  and  10  percent  State  and  local 
funding  for  State-administered  projects.    No  matching  is  required  for  funds  reserved 
by  the  Commissioner,  however,  cost- sharing  is  required. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Rinds  for  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  new  legislation  which  will 
replace  the  Part  C  authority.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  innovative  projects 
reflecting  a  shift  in  Federal  priorities  from  basic  support  to  capacity  building 
focusing  on  activities  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  vocational 
education. 

AccomplishmenB  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 


■r  yM.<jj^s,^^,  ana         manpower  mtormation  and  svs 

in.  These  projects  are  18  month  in  duration  and  the  resul 
ig  towards  the  end  of  calendar  year  1975. 

1975,  the  States  will  continue  to  use  their  allocations  f( 
intonance  of  the  State  Research  Coordinating  Units  and  to 
eld-initiated  projects.  Those  funds  allocated  for  direct 
e  Connissioner  of  Education  will  be  used  to  support  about 
or^ areas.  The  approximate  distribution  of  these  diacretioi 
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(a)  Curriculum.  dgmoniirririP"  ^p^^<llation  atudlea  -  Approximately 
15  applications  will  be  funded  with  $750,000  to  lupport  project!  that 
produce  information  to  underglrd  curriculum  Project  developtnent, 
demonstration  and  installation  efforts  in  vocational  education. 

(b)  Personnel  serving  the  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  minorities  - 
Approximately  twenty  applications  will  be  supported  with  $2,000,000 
to  produce  and  test  materials  for  use  in  training  vocational  educa- 
tional personnel  in  schools  who  work  with  disadvantaged,  handicapped, 
and  minority  youth. 

^c)    Improveo^nt  of  administration  at  theState  level  -  Approximately  25 
applications  will  be  supported  with  $2,000,000  to  improve  manage- 
ment information  systems  for  vocational  education  at  the  State  level. 

(d)  Improvement  of  administration  at  the  local  level  -Approximately  15 
applications  will  be  supported  with  $750,000  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  vocational  education  at  the  local  level. 

(e)  Comprehensive  systna  of  guidance, counselingj  placement >  and  follow- 
through  servicas  -  Approximately,  twenty  applications  will  be  aup- 
ported  with  $2,000,000  to  improve  the  delivery  of  guidance  system* 
and  services. 

Kight  additional  projects  will  be  supported  with  $1,500,000.    One  project  which 
is  in  its  fourth  year  of  operation,  produces  a  base-lina  of  information  about 
vocational  education.    Several  projects  are  focused  on  minority  leadership  and 
minority  business  enterprise  as  related  to  vocational  education,  and  another 
project  disseminates  research  and  development  information  and  materials  to  vocational 
education  practitioners. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DATA! 


FY  1974 


FY  1975 


No.  Projects 


Amount 


No.  Projects 


Amount 


State  grants 


Total. 
Discretionary 


New  'Awards  

Continuations. . 


30 
100 
130 


,$4,500,000 
4^500^0 
9,000,000 


50 
100 
ISO 


$4,500,000 
4.500.000 
9,000,000 


New  Awards  

Continuations. . 
Total  


82 
85 


7,897,000 
1.103,000 
9,000,000 


95 
103 


7,500,000 
1.500.000 
9,000,000 
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1975               1975  1976        Increase  or 

Ettlnuite  Revised  Eatlmste  Decrease 


Education  Personnel 
(a)    Teachtr  Corps: 

New  Awards   $15,500,000  $15,500,000  $20,800,000  $4-5,300,000 

Number   120  120  160 

Non -competing 

continuing  awards...  22,000,000  22,000,000  16,700,000       ^5, 300, 000 

Number   260  260  227   

Total   37,500,000  37,500,000  37,500,000 

380  380  387 


Narrative 

Pronram  Purpose 

To  strengthen  educational  opportunities  for  children  of  low  income  families 
and  to  improve  the  quality  of  programs  of  teachtr  education,  funds  sre  requested 
under  Part  B  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act.    The  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974  (P.L.  93-380)  broaden  the  scope  of  the  program  to  include  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  retraininjg  experitnced  teachers  and  teacher  aides.    New  Teacher 
Corps  *  sites*,  therefore,  include  experienced  teachers,  inexperienced  teacher- 
interns,  community  volunteers  and  paraprofesslonals.    Grants  and  contracts  are 
awarded    to  local  education  agendas  and  institutions  of  higher  education.    In  the 
case  of  corrections  *sites\  other  institutions  and  agencies  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  are  eligible.    There  is  a  107.  matching  requirement  on  corps  raerabers ' 
9jilaries  and  beiiiifits  in  the  local  education  agency  budgets. 

Each  'site'  in  Te^-her^ Corps  involves  two  or  more  'project'  grant  awards 
generated  from  one  grant  application  which  is  funded  for  a  total  of  two  years. 
Funds  granted  for  each  fiscal  year  support  new  starts  of  a  15-month  duration  as 
well  «s  .continuations  for  9  months  of  ongoing  'sites'.    During  the  15-month  period, 
training  is  provided  for  preservice,  the  first  school  year  and  intervening  summer 
phases.    The  9-month  period  for  continuation  provides  training  for  the  second  school 
year  of  the  effort.  The  rationale  for  using  this  funding  cycle  is  two-fold:  - 

(1)  to  provide  for  assessment  of  a  'site'  15-month  performance  prior  to  negotiating 
the  last  9-month  academic  period  and  (2)  to  ensure  continuity  of  the  intervening 
sunmer  activities  support  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Teacher  Corps  focuses  on  the  staff  needs  and  developuient  in  individual  coopera- 
ting schools.    Each  'site'    haa  school,  university  and  community-based  components 
and  the  training  and  retraining  efforta  are  Integrated  to  support  long-range  local 
efforts  in  achieving  the  legislative  mission  of  the  program.    The  new  focus  on 
demonstrating  the  implementation  of  the  five  strategies:     (1)  training  complexes; 

(2)  competency-based  teacher  education:   (3)  training  for  implementing  alternative 
school  designs;  (4)  interdisciplinary  training  approaches;  and  (5)  training  for 
systematic  adaptation  of  research  findings.  h 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  $37, 500 > 000  requested  viH  support  approximately  227  continuing  projects 
contained  in  106  'sites',  and -will  provide  for  an  additional  160  Projects  in  65 
'sites'  incorporating  various  aspects  of  the  new  legislation  in  new  and  revised 
project  formats; 
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-  Projects  will  emphasize  the  demonstration  of  new  strategies  for  the 
training  of  interns,  experienced  teachers,  and  teacher  aides. 

-  The  program  will  emphasize  the  integration  of  preservice  and  inservice 
training  programs  in  a  field  based  situation  within  the  cooperating 
school.    This  will  include  training  for  the  adaption  and  demonstration 
of  products  and  processes  either  from  prior  exemplary  Teacher  Corps 
'sites*  (and  developmental  efforta),  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  or  from  locally  developed  systematic  solutions  to  personnel 
development  problems  of  general  interest.    The  unique  purpose  of  this 
demonstration  activity  will  be  to  help  teachers  use  proven  practices  in 
the  schools.    With  the  increase  in  emphasis  on  'demonstration'  comes  a 
diminishing  of  *  service'  aspects  and  thus  the  overall  number  of  projects 
in  fiscal  year  1976  will  decrease  slightly  from  fiscal  year  1975,  but 
the  longer  range  impact  of  Teacher  Corps  should  be  strengthened. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  Teacher  Corps »  through  university,  school  and  comnunity 
collaboration,  provided  training  for  approximately  5,864  participants  and  experienced 
teacher  team  leaders  serving  in  367  projects  located  at  128  college  and  university 
'sites'.    These  arrangements  permitted  on-site  instruction  to  occur  and  provided  a 
basis  for  the  field  testing  of  nev  ideas  and  concepts  in  teacher  methodology;  for 
identifying  special  pupil  needs,  diagnosing  specific  strengths  and  weaknesses  and 
prescribing  learning  activities  that  enable  corps    members  to  more  effectively  work 
with  children  who  have  learning  and  behavioral  problems  in  the  regular  classroom. 

New  and  continuing  efforts  operating  in  1975  included  some  7,247  participants 
serving  in  380  projects  which  were  located  in  approximately  151  'sites'. 


Suppleaental  Fact  Sheet 
Teacher  Corps 


1975                                    Participants  Project  Sites 

New  Awards  3,220  120  65 

Continuations  4,027  1/                    260  1/  _86  1 / 

Total  7,247  380  151 

1976 

New  Awards  -5.220  160  65 

Continuations  5,720  2/                     227  2/  106  2/ 

Total  8,940  387  171 


1/  Of  these  numbers,  2,500  participants  in  107  projects,  41  sites  were  funded  from 
FY  1974;  however,  they  are  inservice  and  receiving  additional  support  during 
FY  1975,  due  to  the  multi-year  funding  structure  of  Teacher  Corps. 

2/  Of  these  numbers,  3220  participants  in  120  projects  at  65  sites  will  be  funded 
from  FY  1975;  however,  they  will  be  inservice  and  receiving  additional  support 
during  FY  1976,  due  to  the  multi-year  funding  structure  of  Teacher  Corps. 
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380 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Dacrease 


Education  Personnel: 
(b)    Other  education 


personnel  develop- 
ment: 

(1)  Urban/rural 
school 

development " 
Non-competing 

continuations....    $5,541,100    $5,541,100    $5,212,000  $-329,000 


froKram  Purpose 

To  provide  grants  to  school  districts  to  demonstrate  new  ways  to  utilize  com- 
prchcnaiva  in-service  parsonnel  development  as  a  means  to  in^rove  educational  ser- 
vices to  a  target  population  of  students  from  low-income  families,  funds  are 
requaated  under  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  Part  D.    Three  types  of 
awards  are  made:     (1)  grants  to  intensively  retrain  the  entire  staffs  of  a  single 
school  or  a  set  of  schools  making  up  one  feeder  system:  (2)  grants  for  retraining 
of  lass  intensive  nature  than  (1)  above  but  covering  a  larger  number  of  schools 
within  a  district;:  (3)  grants  to  establish  staff  development  centers  run  by  State 
edxication  agencies  in  cooperation  with  local  school  districts  and  designed  to 
provide  centralized  facilities  for  district-level  inservice  training.    Each  model 
emphasizes  cooperation  with  local  school/community  councils  in  order  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  stimulating  greater  citizen  involvement  in  the  educational  process. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  also  participate  in  each  site.    The  program  also 
includes  special  developmental  assistance  components  designed  to  assist  the  demon- 
strations by  providing  specialized  staff  training  materials,  emphasizing  performance- 
based  methods,    this  multi-yesr  funded  progrsra  is  desif^ned  to  cover  a  five  ye^ir 
period  ending  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

VlmtkM  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  provide  final  Federal  support  to 
phase  out  the  31  projects  involving  3,500  school  staff  and  community  members. 
During  this  time,  an  assessment  will  be  made  of  the  program^  achievements  over  the 
five-year  period,  including  the  analysis  started  in  fiscal  year  1975  of  the  lessons 
leamad  from  individual  projects.  The  results  of  these  efforts  will  be  further 
disseminated  to  educational  administrators,  planners,  teachers  and  others  for  their 
use.  Technical  guidance  will  continue  to  be  provided  »o  that  sn  orderly  transition 
to  non- government  funding  can  occur. 

The  reduction  in  funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  reflects  the  completion  of  supporting 
developmental  assistance  projects  whose  objectives  have  been  met. 

Accompli shmentg  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

EXiring  fiscal  year  1975  the  urban/rural  program  will:     (1)  support  31  existing 
projects  and  programs  reaching  approximately  3,500  school  staff  and  coniminlty 
members;  (2)  develop  analyses  of  lessons  learned  from  individual  projects,  based 
on  materials  now  being  tested  for  validity  and  usefulness,  and  transmit  these  to 
all  State  education  agencies  and  a  projected  500  school  districts  and  institutions 
of  higher  education;  and  (3)  develop  further  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  total 
staff  inservice  training  techniques  as  a  strategy  for  school  reform  in  areas  such 
as  special  education.    In  on-going  projects  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  institutional- 
ialng  the  positive  changes  which  the  program  has  achieved,  in  order  to  assure 
peraanent  improvements  after  Federal  funds  are  withdrawn. 


Ntmiber 


31 


31 


31 


Narrative 
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Fiscal  yjear  1974  funds  lupported  27  denonitration  project!  and  four  developmental 
assistance  projects  in  the  third  year  of  their  five-year  cycle.    Five  of  thete  are 
type  I  projects,  twentyare  type  II,  four  are  type  III  and  two  are  special  projects. 

In  addition  to  the  general  provision  of  evaluative  and  developmental  aid  to 
individual  projects,  the  program  accomplished  the  following  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1974: 

1,    Completion  of  a  variety  of  developmental  asaiatance  project!  designed 
to  advance  the  State  of  the  art  in  teacher  education.    Theae  include: 

-  Project  TREND  (targeting  reaourcea  to  the  educational  needa  of 
the  disadvantaged),  which  was  deaigned  to  develop  ways  to  coordi- 
nate inter-agency  efforta  to  improve  the  education  of  low  income 
children. 


-  Task  Force  1973  projecta,  designed  to  improve  the  atate  of  the 
art  in  performance-based  t  acher  education.    As  a  reault  of  thia 
project  and  other  aupport,  performance-based  methods  have  been 
diaseminated  throughout  the  educational  system;  further  develop- 
ment of  thia  increasingly  important  trend  has  largely  been  assumed 
by  State  and  local  agencies  and  inatitutiona  of  higher  education, 

-  A  leaderahip  training  institute  to  develop  teacher  education  pro- 
tocol and  training  materials  —  media-based  efforts  to  illustrate 
important  elements  of  teaching. 

-  A  leaderahip  training  inatitute  for  project  directora  and  achool- 
conmunity  council  membera.    Materiala  handbooka  that  will  facili- 
tate the  training  of  achool  and  conmunity  staffs  in  methods  of 
cooperative  and  program  development  «re  in  the  process  of  dissemi- 
nation. 
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1975  1975  1976      Increase  or 

Estimate       Revised       Estimate  Decreaae 


Education  personnel: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel 
development: 

(2 )  Career  opportunities 
program: 

Noncompetlng  continuations. .$1,784,000    $1,784,000  $-1,784,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  demonstrate  alternative  career  patterns  within  the  educational  system  grants 
were  authorized  under  the  Educations  Professions  Development  Act,  Part  D,  as  a  five- 
year  program  ending  in  fiscal  year  1975.    The  program  emphasizes  paraprofessional 
training  methods  along  "career  ladders"  by  which  paraprofesslonsls  can  become  fully 
certified  educational  personnel.  Training  has  been  targeted  on  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  low-income  and  minority  participants.    The  program  has  demonstrated  ways  to 
Involve  conminity  people  more  fully  in  the  educational  process  and  has  developed  new 
mode*  of  cooperation  among  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  197  6 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976  since  the 
final  year  of  this  five-year  effort  was  met  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 


In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  program  provided  funding  for  the  fifth  and  final 
year  for  the  last  14  projects.    Except  for  th^^se  14  projects  the  career  opportun- 
ities program  was  terminated  in  fiscal  year  1974.     In  addition; 

1.    more  sophisticated  data  were  gathered  and  analyzed  on  the  impact  of  the 
career  opportunities  program,  and  these  data  were  shared  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  in  order  to  construct  research  and 
development  priorities  for  future  efforts  in  teacher  education,  and 

i.    on-gcing  efforts  to  institutionalize  the  changes  which  began  as  a 
result  of  the  career  opportunities  program  were  strengthened. 

The  packaging  of  results  of  case  studies  and  data  analysis  for  general  dis- 
semination throughout  the  educational  syste-n  was  completed. 

During  fiscal  year  1974,  most  of  the  projects  in  this  program  completed 
their  scheduled  five-year  period  of  operation.    A  total  of  132  demonstration  projects 
were  supported,  of  which  118  were  in  their  final  year.    These  projects  trained 
7,438  participants  during  that  period  of  which  5,547  were  minority  members.  The 
total  number  of  participants  since  the  program  began  is  13,477. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Career  Opportunities  Program 

Number  of 
Participanta 

Total  participants  since  program  started  i-i  A77  * 

(Including  projections  for  1975)   IJ,'*// 

Veterans   1.866 

iarticipants,  1972-1973   9»358 

Participants,  1974-1975   7,488 

Participants,  1975-1976  (estimated)   556 

Black   250 

Chicano  and  Puerto  Rican   90 

Indian   26 

Subtotal   366 

Vfhit   1^0 

Others   50 

(Above  total  includes 


veterans. 


25 


Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  career  opportunities  prtJgram  has 
had  its  greatest  effect  in  changing  institutional  patterns  of  training  tod 
recruitment.     In  local  education  agencies  which  participated  in  the  program, 
both  acceptance  of  and  demand  for  paraprofeasionals  has  increased,  while 
career  opportunities  program  aides  have  been  effective  in  increasing  the 
linkages  between  school  systems  and  the  communities  they  serve.    Both  State 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  have  changed  their 
certification/ training  requirements  in  order  to  accommodate  paraprofessionals. 
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1975 
Revised 


1976  .  Increase  or' 
Eatlmate  Decrease 


'  Education  personnel : 

(b)  Other  education  per- 
sonnel developmetit : 
(^)  Categorical  programs: 
(a)  Indian  programs 


Competing  contlnuatlona . . . .  $406,950  $406,950 


$-406,950 


Narrative 


Program  Purpoae 

To  train  elementary  and  aecondary  school  teachers  for  Indian  children  living 
on  reservations,  project  granta  are  authorized  by  Part  D  of  the  Education  Profesalons 
Development  Act  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  Indian  organizations  and  tribes, 
and  Indian  controlled  schools.    Preference  In  training  Is  given  to  Indians. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requeated  for  this  categorical  program  In  fiscal  year  1976. 
Financial  assistance  for  peraona  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  Indian  children  Is 
available  In  the  form  of  general  atudent  support  under  the  higher  education  budget. 
Furthermore,  support  for  training  teachers  of  Indian  children  la  available  under 
the  Indian  education  budget. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  funds  were  used  to  support  29  projects  In  twenty  Statea 
for  a  cost  of  $2,366,190.     since  this  program  la  forward  funded,  theae  projects 
operated  In  fiscal  year  1975  (Academic  year  1974-75).    Of  these  29  projects,  16 
were  continuations  from  the  year  before.     In  addition,    another  $99,000  waa  used 
to  continue  Indian  educational  admlnlatrator  training  programs  at  three  unlversltlea. 
Three,  of  the  projects  were  uaed  to  aupport  aatelllte  programs  at  four  to  ten 
additional  locations.     The  preponderance  of  the  projecta  provided  training  for  more 
than  1,000  teacher  aidea,  moat  of  whom  are  deairoua  of  completing  at  leaat  a 
baccalaureate  degree  and  becoming  certified  teacher a.    Other  projecta  provide 
retraining  for  current  teachera,  full-time  undergraduate  teacher  training,  and 
graduate  training  for  teachera  and  guidance  counaelora.    Grantees  included  17 
institutions  of  higher  education,  .one  local  education  agency;  two  Indian  controlled 
schools;  four  tribes;  four  Indian  organizationa;  and  one  Indian  comminity  college. 
A  total  of  1,500  Indians  and  200  non- Indians  participated  in  thia  program.  In 
fiscal  year  1975,  funds  will  be  uaed  to  continue  3-5  of  these  projects. 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Education  personnel: 

(b)  Other  education  personnel 
development: 


( 3)  Categorical  programs: 
(b)  Bilingual  programs 


Competing  continuations..    $406.950  $406,950 


$^406, 950 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  increase  the  number  of  qualified  educational  personnel  serving  or  pre- 
paring to  serve  in  bilingual  education  progr«uns  for  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  and  to  increase  the  number  of  educational  institutions  capable 
of  training  such  personnel,  project  grants,  authorized  by  Part  D,  section  531,  of 
the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  or  combinations  of  these  agencies. 
Grants  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  and  other  personnel  to  use 
languages  for  all  or  a  portion  of  regular  classroom  subjects  and  school  experi- 
ences.   Training  focuses  on  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  of  the  target  pupil  and 
English  as  a  second  language. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Ko  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976.    Financial  support  for  persons  interested  in  a  career  in  bilingual  education 
will  be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support.     In  addition,  support  for 
the  training  of  bilingual  teachers  is  authorized  under  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 


prospective  teacners,  duu  t-La^ncL 
be  used  to  continue  3-5  of  these  projects. 
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1975  1975 
Estimate  Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Xncrease  or 
Decrease 

Educational  Personnel: 

(b)  Other  education  personnel 
development: 

(4)  Educational  leadership 

s  -.     $  ... 

$3,000,000 

$+3,000,000 

Narrative 


ProKram  Purpose 

The  principal,  as  the  key  to  the  climate  and  conduct  of  the  school  has,  with 
increased  decentralization  of  decision-making  authority,  coniminity  involvement  and 
acccnintability  demands,  a  need  for  more  and  improved  management,  planning  and 
'evaluation  skills  than  previous  education  and  experience  have  generally  afforded. 
The  new  educational  leadership  program  will  provide  elementary  and  aecondary  achool 
principals  improved  management,  planning  and  program  evaluation  skills.    The  pro- 
gram will  give  priority  to  principals  from  Title  I,  ESEA  -  eligible  schools. 

Through  this  program,  participants  will  develop  increased  ability  in  such  area* 
as  management  by  objectives,  systems  analysis  and  planning,  data  processing  and 
analysis  and  program  development  «nd  management.    By  giving  principals  these  manage- 
ment skills,  the  program  is  expected  to  yield  significantly  improved  educational 
performance  at  the  level  of  the  individual  school. 


Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

There  are  several  approaches  to  the  general  objective  of  giving  principals 
improved  management  training.    In  order  to  determine  the  most  effective  mode  for 
this  training,  in  fiscal  year  1976  the  program  will  experiment  with  two  signifi- 
cantly different  strategies.  . 

1.  Creation  of  one  or  two  Educational  Leadership  Centers.  These 
Centers  would  offer  semester-long  and  sunmer  training  to 
selected  Principal-Fellows  in  an  academic  setting.    In  addition^ 
Center  staff  would  serve  as  consultants  and  would  run  on-site 
in-service  workshops  for  other  principals  during  the  school  year. 
The  Fellows  will  participate  in  the  in-service  workshops.  The 
Centers  will  emphasize  formal,  academic  instruction  drawing  on 
the  concepts  and  resources  of  several  disciplines  (e.g.  manage- 
ment science,  planning  techniques,  computer  applications). 
Instruction  would  begin  with  a  general  introduction  to  management 
theory,  progressing  ta  application  studies  using  simulations  and 
case  studies. 

2.  Support  for  training  projects  in  selected  local  education  agencies. 
These  projects  would  offer  part-time  training  to  about  15-20  prin- 
cipals each.    As  far  as  possible  this  training  will  be  carried  out 
at  actual  school-site,  in  order  to  increase  the  realism  of  the 
curriculum.    Released-time  arrangements  will  be  made  with  the  local 
education  agencies;  participating  principals  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  a  limited  amount  of  their  personal  time.    The  LEA's  from 
which  the  participants  will  be  selected  will  commit  themselves  to 
the  establishment  of  3-5  staff  development  workshops  per  year  through 
which  other  principals  in  the  district  will  share  in  a  less  inten- 
sive way  the  insights  and  experiences  of  the  primary  training. 
Principals  participating  in  the  project  will  develop  needs  assess- 
ment documents  covering  their  own  and  their  schools'  priority  needs. 
These  needs  will  be  validated  by  parallel  assessments  by  two  other  , 
participating  principals.    From  a  synthesis  of  these  assessments 

the  management  needs  of  the  principal  will  be  developed. 
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1975  1975  1976      Increase  or 

Eatimate         Revised     Eatimate  Decrease 


Education  personnel: 

(b)  Other  education  per- 
sonnel development: 
(5)  Vocational  education 

New  starts  $9,000,0000 


Narrative 

ProRram  Purpose 

To  recruit  and  train  individuals  in  the  areas  of  career  and  vocational  educa- 
tion, project  grants  were  awarded  under  the  Education  Professions  I>evelopment  Act, 
Part  F  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education. 
There  are  two  programs  authorized  by  Part  P.    Section  552,  Leadership  Development 
Program,  awards  funds  to  universities  whose  approved  programs  have  been  selected  by 
qualified  individuals  for  developing  their  leadership  potential.    The  funds  are  for 
an  institutional  allowance  and  the  stipend/dependency  allowance  cost  for  indivisuals. 
Section  553,  State  Systems  Program,  pays  the  training  costs  to  a  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education  for  cooperation  arrangements  to  meet  the  unmet  personnel  devel- 
opment needs  of  States  in  order  to  lai|irove  thm  quality  and  effectiveness  of  vocational 
programs. 


Plans  for  fiscal  vear  1976 

NO  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  program  in  1976.  The 
program  will  be  incorporated  into  the  new  legislation  for  vocational  education 
which  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

The  Education  Professions  Development  Act  appropriations  are  forward  funded. 
As  a  result,  the  accomplishments  listed  here  are  based  on  fiscal  year  1974  funding 
for  school  year  1974-75. 

Twenty-eight  Institutions  of  higher  education  were  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  conduct  comprehensive,  graduate-level,  vocational  education  leadership 
development  programs  beginning  the  September,  1974.    Three  hundred  forty-seven 
eligible  individuals  were  nominated  by  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education.  These 
individual  awardees  are  participating  in  the  twelve  month  prognms  conducted  at 
twenty-eight  institutions.    The  institutional  programs  do  not  terminate  until  August, 
1975.    The  actual  program  at  each  of  the  institutions  is  indivudualized  and  designed 
to  develop  the  leadership  potential  of  each  of  the  347  awardees.    Internships  and 
other  participatory  learning  experiences  are  primary  components  of  most  of  these 
individualized  plans. 

With  fiscal  year  1974  funds,  grants  were  issued  by  the  Office  of  Education 
Regional  Offices  to  56  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Education  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
training  activities  for  over  300  cooperative  arrangements.    The  average  grant  issued 
was  $147,625  which  ranged  from  the  $35,000  granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  $880,778 
granted  to  California.    Each  of  the  cooperative  arrangements  submitted  by  a  3tate 
Board  was  reviewed  and  approved  in  competition  with  the  submissions  of  other  States 
within  a  region.      These  grants  terminate  by  August,  1975.    Training  activities  vary 
from  training  administrators    in  fifteen  States  in  systematic  management  of 
vocational  education    to  the  training  of  30  health  occupations  teachers  on  the 
construction  of  competency  based  modules  and  to  synthesize  guidelines.    It  is 
estimated  that  over  52,000  vocational  educational  education  personnel  will  have 
participated  in  the  activities  funded. 

Becauae  financial  Msistanca  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  career  in 
vocational  education  i.  available  in  th.  form  of  gen.ral  student  aid,  a  rescission 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  y«ar  1975  has  been  proposed. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate       Revised       Estimate  Decrease 


Education  personnel: 
(b)    Other  education 

personnel  devel- 
opment: 
(6)    Higher  education* 
Non'-competlng 

continuations.   $2.100^000 


Total   2,100,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 


To  train  present  or  prospective  college  teachers  at  less  than  the  doctoral  ' 
level,  and  administrators  and  educational  specialises  through  the  doctoral  level, 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Part  E,  Title  V  authorized  grants  to  and  con- 
tracts with  colleges  and  universities.    Funds  may  be  used  to  support  institutes 
and  short  term  training  programs,  «nd  fellowships  for  full-time  graduate  study. 
Funds  in  support  of  Institutes  and  short-term  training  programs  cover  the  direct 
operating  costs  of  the  program,  the  indirect  costs,  and  provide  stipends  for  parti- 
cipants.   Awards  for  fellowship  programs  provide  stipends  for  graduate  fellows  and 
an  institutional  cost-of-education  allowance  for  each  student.    Fellowships  may 
not  be  used  for  graduate  progtams  eligible  for  support  under  Title  IX  B  HEA 
(formerly  Title  IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act). 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Funds  are  again  n6t  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  because  of  the  general 
surplus  of  persons  available  to  teach  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

AccQg^lishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  funds  appropriated  for  fellowships  permitted  the  support 
of  47  programs  and  316  fellowships.    Of  the  316  fellowships  250  were  new  and  66  con- 
tinuations.   The  new  fellowships  were  for  one  year  only,    jjue  to  the  surplus  of 
persons  available  to  teach  at  the  postsecondary  level,  a  rescission  of  the  amount 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975  has  been  proposed. 
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1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

1977 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Estimate 

Adult  Education... 

.  $67,500,000 

$63,319,000 

$67,500,000 

$+4,181,000 

$67,500,000 

Narrative 

Prograpi  Purpose 

'■} ... 

TO  assist  the  Statas  in  eliminating  functional  illiteracy  among  the  Nation's 
adults  sixteen  years  of  age  and  oldar,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  authorizas  grants  to  States.    The  main  objective  is 
to  support  programs  which  teach  conmunication,  computation,  and  social  living 
skills  to  educationally  disadvantagad  adults  to  enable  tham  to  become  employable, 
productive,  and  responsibla  citizens.    Tha  grants  ara  made  to  States  under  a 
formula  based  on  the  numbar  of  adults  within  the  State  who  lack  high  school 
equivalency  and  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school.    Federal  funds  support  up  to  907. 
of  tha  cost  of  each  State's  program,  whila  each  State  is  required  to  pay  not  less 
than  107.  of  the  total  cost.    Faderal  funds  support  1007.  of  the  cost  of  adult 
education  programs  in  the  Trust  Territory.    State  education  agencies  administer 
the  program  in  accordance  with  State  plan  and  local  connunities  participate  by 
submitting  propoaals  to  the  State  education  agency. 

Thia  program  ia  directed  toward  tha  mor«  than  52,500,000  adulta  in  thia  country, 
alxtesn  yeara  of  age  and  oldar  who  lack  a  tw«lth  grade  level  of  education  and  pro- 
videa  that  up  to  20  percent  of  the  funda  appropriated  to  each  State  may  be  made  ^ 
available  for  high  achool  equivalency  programs.    At  least  15  percent  of  each  State  a 
allotaenta  muat  be  uaed  for  apectal  demonstration  and  taacher  training  activities 
formerly  funde<*    directly  by  the  U.S.  Comniaaionar  of  Education.    The  law  further 
authorises  that  up  to  another  20  percent  of  each  State' a  allotment  may  be  uaed  for 
the  edsjcation  of  adulta  in  inatitutiona.    State  advisory  councila  on  adult  education 
may  be  aupported  and  apecial  aaaiatanca  ia  to  be  given  to  the  needa  of  persona  with 
limited  Engliah-apeaking  ability. 

In  fiacal  year  1975,  funda  were  appropriated  for  both  fiacal  year  1975  and 
fiacal  year  1976  placing  thia  progr«  on  an  advance  funded  baaia.    Therefore,  the 
fiacal  year  1976  request  will  be  for  uae  in  fiacal  year  1977. 

Plana  for  fiscal  yeara  1976  and  1977 

An  amount  of  $67,500,000  waa  appropriated  in  fiacal  year  1975  for  uae  in  fiacal 
year  1976  to  fund  achool  year  1975-76.    The  aame  amount  is  requested  on  an  advance 
funded  basis  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  use  in  school  year  1976-77. 

During  each  of  these  periods,  approximately  1,000,000  adults  with  less  than  a 
high  school  level  of  education  will  participate  in  programs  wWch  will  provide  them 
with  skills  in  speaking,  reading,  or  writing  the  English  language  ao  that  they  can 
improve  their  ability  to  benefit  from  occupational  training  and  increase  their 
opportunities  for  more  productive  and  profitable  employment  and  be  better  able  to 
meet  their  adult  responaibilitiea. 

TO  upgrade  employability  and  life  akiUs  and  reduce  dependency  of  adults  in 
their  early  productive  years,  the  States  are  expected  to  provide  adult  education  to 
ibout  807:  of  the  total  participants  or  800,000  persons  in  the  age  group  18-44  who 
have  less  than  a  12th  grade  education. 

The  States  are  expected  to  provide  instrtictional  programs 
oersona  55  years  of  age  and  older  to  equip  them  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
prlc^cal  pro^Lns  of  everyday  life,  including  making  purchases,  tr.nsportion, 
housing?  aSd  compliance  with    government  requirements  such  as  social  -ecurity  or 
public  assistance.    In  addition  .pecial  programs  of  inatruction  will  be  provided 
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for  an  estimated  104,000  Institutionalized  adulta  to  provide  them  employment  and 
social  living  akllls  upon  their  release,  and  obout  300,000  persons  of  limited 
Engllah-speaklng  ability  will  receive  bilingual  education  Instruction  coordinated 
with  other  Federally -funded  bilingual  education  programs. 

At  least  15  percent  of  each  State 'a  allocation  will  be  utilized  for  special 
demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training  program*.    In  promoting  effective 
adult;' programs,  the  special  deoonatratlon  projecta  will  Involve  the  use  of  Innova- 
tlV^'^methoda,  aya terns,  materials,  or  programs  of  National  significance  or  special 
value.    Thcac  projecta  may  be  carried  out  In  cooperation  with  other  Federally 
assisted  programs.    The  States  are  expected  to  provide  training  opportunities  for 
about  5,000  peraona  engaged  In  or  preparing  to  engage  In  adult  education  programs. 

By  the  end  of  school  year  1976-77,  most  Ststes  are  expected  to  have  operating 
State  AdvlBory  Councils  on  Adult  Education  which  will  advise  the  State  agency  and 
the  sdmlnlstrstlon  of  the  progrsmi  long-range  planning,  studies,  evaluations  and 
other  program  activities.    IJieae  counclla  will  alao  submit  annual  reporta  with 
reconmendat: ons  and  other  comments  to  the  State  agency  and  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education. 


Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 


In  fiscal  year. 1975,  with   an  amount  of  $63,319,000,  approximately  959.000  adnlr 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  were  enrolled  In  adult  education  classes.  About 
767,000  of  these  persons  were  In  the  priority  age  group  18-44  with  less  than  an 
eighth  grade  level  of  education.    AS*- at  170i000  students  completed  the  program  with 
an  eighth  grade  level  of  education.     In  addition,  English  as  a  seoond  language  was 
provided  to  288,000  persons.     Under  the  new  set -aside,  required  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  the  States  supported  special  demonstration  projects  and  teacher 
training  projects.   The  revised  budget  reflects  a  proposed  rescission  of  $4,181,000. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  with  an  amount  available  of  $63,386,000,  959,000  adults 
were  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs.    Forty-seven  special  demonstration 
projects  were  supported  at  a  cost  of  $6,562,000  and  18  teacher  training  projects 
supported  22,000  partlclpanta. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Adult  Education 


Total  Participant* 


FY  1975 
(School  Year 
74/75)  

959^000 


FY  1976 
(School  Year 
75/76) 

1,000.000 


FY  1977 
(School  Year 
76/77) 

1.000.000 


Bv  Age  Croup 
16-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 

65  and  Over 


343,993 
263,245 
171,278 
100,120 
52,457 
27,907 


358,700 
274,500 
178,600 
104,400 
54,700 
29,100 


358,700 
274,500 
178,600 
104,400 
54,700 
29,100 


Bv  Sex 

Male  421,960 

Feniale  537,040 

Participant*  with  limited 

English  speaking  ability  287,700 

Institutionalized:  ?9,736 

Correctional  Institutions  80,536 

Hospitals  19.180 


440,000 
560,000 


300,000 

104.000 
84,000 
20,000 


440,000 
560,000 


300,000 

104.000 
84,000 
20,000 


PrOKTaa  Purpose  and  Acconplishments 

Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 

(a)    Baaic  vocational  education  programs   (VEA,  Part  B) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Rev is ad 


Authorigation 


Budgat 
Estimate 


Annual   $420,978,000    $405,347,000    $504,000,000    $  1/ 

Permanent..       7,161,455         7,161,455         7,161,455  7,161,455 

1/Proposed  for  later  transmittal. 


Purpose:    Authorizes  grants  to  assist  States  in  maintaining,  extending,  and  improv- 
ing  axlsting  vocational  education  programs  and  to  develop  new  programs  in  vocational 
education. 

explanation:    Matching  grants  ara  mada  to  tha  States  on  a  formula  basis  for  yoca- 
tional  education  programs,  including  tha  construction  and  remodeling  of  facilities. 
Forty  percent  of  each  State's  allotmant  must  be  sat-aaide  for  specific  purposes: 
(1)  15  percent  for  diaadvantaged;  (2)  10  percent  for  handicapped;  and  (3)  15  per- 
cent for  poatsecondary  programs.    State-wide  matching  is  required  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis. 

/^conplis*^^«"^^  <n  1975:    An  estimated  9,950,000  students  are  enrolled  in  basic 
vocational  education  programs  in  1975. 

l^\^cti^,mm  for  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
naw  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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Activity:    Grants  to  State*  for  vocational  education 

(b)    Program!  for  atudente  with  apeclal  need*    (VEA,  Section  102(b)) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

IRmtfmMt^        Revlaed  Authorltatlon  Eaimtate 

$20 , 000 ,000    $20 , 000 ,000  $60 , 000 , 000  1/ 

1./ -Proposed  for  later  transmittal. 


Purpose;  Provides  grant  support  for  programs  for  persons  vho  have  academic,  socio- 
econoialc,  or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  then  from  succeeding  In  the  regular  voca- 
tional edxicatlon  programs. 

Explanation;    Fozwila  grants  are  made  to  the  States  based  on  population  by  age 
groups  and  per  capita  Inceoe.    Ho  matching  Is  required. 

Accompli shnents  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  201,000  disadvantaged  students  were 
provided  special  services  to  help  them  succeed  In  their  career  preparation.    This  Is 
an  Increase  of  17,000  over  1974. 

Objectives  for  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 

Activity;    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education 

.(c)  Consumer  and  homamaklng  education     (VKA,  Part  F) 

1976   

1975  ,  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised  Authorlgatlon  Estimate 

$35,994,000    $30,994,000  $50,000,000  1/ 

1/  Proposed  for  later  transmittal. 


PutT>ose:    To  meet  the  ^eed  of  today's  families,  especially  those  in  economically 
depressed  areas,  emphasis  Is  placed  on  programs  that  aid  these  people  In  their 
reUtlonshlp  with  the  marketplace;  programs  dealing  with  concepts  of  credit;  how 
to  understand  contracts,  warranties,  or  guarantees;  use  of  Federally  donated  foods 
or  buying  with  foods  stamps; the  use  of  supermarkets,  credit  unions  and  banks. 

Explanation;    Formula  grants  are  made  to  the  States  for  programs  In  consumer  and 
homcmaklng  education.    States  must  use  at  least  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds 
allotted  In  economically  depressed  arw  or  araas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment. 
Fifty  percent  matching  Is  required  except  In  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas 
whlth  hlgji  rates  of  unemployment  where  matching  la  90  percent  Federal  -  10  percent 
matching. 

Accomplishments  In  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  estimated  3,675,000  youth  and 
adults  are  enrolled  In  consumer  and  homemaklng  education  programs.    This  is  an 
Increase  of  240,000  enrollees  over  the  1974  level. 

Objectives  for  1976:  In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  edutiatlon  legislative  program. 
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Activity:    Grant*  to  Sff  for  vocationa;  •ducation  program* 
(d)    Work-»tudy     (VKA,  Part  H) 

^   1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

gatimate        Reviaed  Authoriaatlon  gatimata 

$9,849,000      $7,849,000  $55,000,000  1/ 

1/  Propoaed  for  later  tranaalttal 


Purpoae:    Supporta  State  projecta  that  halp  young  peopla  agaa  15-20  begin  or  con- 
tinua  vocational  training  by  providing  then  with  part-tiaa  enploynant  to  pay  .educa- 


tional coata. 


fttpUnation:    Formula  granta  ara  mada  to  tha  Statea  for  the  developowit  fc.a  adminia- 
tration  of  the  program  and  for  conpenaation  of  atudenta  by  the  local  educational 
agency  or  other  public  agenciea  or  inatitutiona.    Federal  funda  may  be  ua«d  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  Statea'  expenditurea. 

Accoopliahaanta  in  1975:    The  1975  raviaed  eatlraate   would  reault  in  preventing 
39,000  econoaically  disadvantaged  vocational  education  atudenta  from  dropping  out 
of  achool. 

nb^ectivea  for  1976:    In  fiacal  y«*r  1976,  thia  activity  will  be  requeated  under  a 
new  vocational  education  lagialative  program. 

Activity:    Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education  programs 
(e)    Cooperative  education    (VEA,  Fart  G) 

1976  


1975  1975  Budget 

gatimate        Revlaed_  Authorization  Estimate 

$19,500,000    $19,500,000  $75,000,000  1/ 

1/  Proposed  for  later  transmittal. 

Purooae'    Supports  cooperative  education  program*  which  combine  work  experience  with 
f^;^;ducation.    Funds  are  used  for  supervisory  and  other  costs  of  instruction. 
Local  achool  districta  arrange  with  private  induatry  or  public  agencies  for  employ- 
ment related  to  student  vocational  objectivea;  empldyera  pay  wagea  equal  to  the  value 
of  work  produced. 

Exolanation:    Formula  granta  are  made  to  the  Statea  for  financial  aa»i»tance  for 

^g  ^^el       coo^nlte  cooperative  program.;  to  provide  instruction  related  to  work 
experience;  to  reimburse  employers  for  certain  costs;  and  to  pay  costs  for  certain 
!e^cea  to  atudents.    No  Federal  funda  are  paid  directly  to  the  students  for  their  • 
Jo^    compensation  due  them  for  their  period  of  on-the-job  training  i*  paid  by  the 
^l^yer^Federal  funds  may  be  uaed  for  all  or  part  of  a  State's  expenditure  for 
program*  authorized  and  approved  under  thia  part. 

A.rnrmli*hments  in  1975;    The  fiscal  year  1975  enrollment  for  cooperative  education 
w2^T96  000    an  increa"s"e  of  19,000  enrollees  over  1974.    About  80  percent  of  the  funds 
:«e^enL^p  ar«^^  by  the  States  as  having  high  rates  of  s.hool  drop- 

outa  and  youth  unemployment. 

nhjectivcs  for  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requeated  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legislative  program. 
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Accivlcy:    Granta  to  Statei  for  vocational  education  programa 

(f)    State  Advliory  Council!  (VEA,  Section  104(b)) 


 1976 

1975  1975 


Budget 

Eitimate         Revlaed  Authorization  Eitimate 

$4,316,000     $4,316,000  Inde^nite  1/ 

y  Propoied  for  later  trantmittal 

PuTEoie:    To  adriie  State  Boardi  of  Vocational  Education  on  the  adnlniitration  of 
Statt  plane;  evaluate  vocational  education  programa,  iervicei,  and  activltiei;  and 
pr apart  and  lumbit  an  evaluation  report  oft  the  vocational  education  pronraiM  carried 
out  during  the  year,  ^.•i.iri.tsa 

Egplanation;    Section  104(b)  of  the  vocatiwial  Education  Act  of  1963  require!  each 
State  to  eitabliih  a  State  Advliory  Council  in  order  for  the  State  to  receive  a 
grant  under  Title  I  of  the  Act,    The  State  Council!  muit  be  eitabliihed  prior  to 
the  btginning  of  the  fiical  year  in  which  the  State  plana  to  participate  in  Federal 
vocational  education  programa, 

Accompliihaenti  in  1975:    In  fi.cal  year  1975,  the  state  Advisory  Council!  from  all 
56  Statei  and  territories  ■ubmitted  report!  of  evaluation  efforts  of  State  vocational 
education  programa. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  fiical  year  1976,  thii  activity  will  be  requeited  undar  a 
new  vocational  education  legiilativa  program. 

Activity:    Vocational  Reiaarch 

(a)    Innovation    (VEA,  Part  D) 


 1976 

1975  1975 


Budget 

Eitimate        Revlged  Authorization  Eitlraate 

$16,000,000    $16,000,000  $75,000,000  1./ 

!_/  Propoied  for  later  transmittal, 

Rirgoie:    To  develop,  eatabliah,  and  operate  exen^lk^y  and  innovative  occupational 
education  programa  or  project!  deiignad  to  lerve  ai  model i  for  use  in  vocational 
education  programa, 

E}cpltnft;ion:    Granta  are  allocated  on  a  formula  baiie.    Fifty  percent  of  each  State 
allotment  ia  for  uie  by  the  State  agency  under  iti  State  plan  and  fifty  percent  ig  for 
direct  granti  by  the  Coiaaliiioner  of  Education.    No  matching  ig  required, 

Accopplighmentg  in  1975:    In  figcal  year  1975,  63  projactg  were  awarded  under  the 
Cowrlggioner  g  discretionary  fundg.    Of  thege,  53  were  continuations  of  previously 
awarded  projects  and  10  new  projectg  were  awarded,    A  total  of  300  projectg  were 
funded  under  the  State  administered  authority,  of  which  210  were  continuationg  and 
90  were  new  projects, 

Oblectivea  for  1976:    In  figcal  year  1976,  thig  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
new  vocational  education  legiglative  program. 
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Activity:    Vocational  rasaarch 

(b)    Curriculu*  davalopmnt  (VIA,  Part  I) 

1976  


197^  1975  Budgat 

lattaata        Revitad  Authorlaation  Utimta 

$1,000,000      $1,000,000  $10,000,000  1/ 

1/  Proposed  for  latar  transmittal • 

Purpoaa;    To  devalop  curricula  for  naw  and  changing  occupations.    Projacts  include 
printing  and  dissaalnatioa  of  guides,  developaent  of  spacial  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tional aatarials  for  tha  handicapped  sad  disadvsntagad,  davalopawnt  of  supportive 
taachar  and  atudant  aatariala,  preparation  of  teaching  aidas  for  existing  curricula 
and  training  teachers  in  affactivs  usss  of  naw  curriculuai  vatsrials. 

BKplsnation;    Pro J set  grants  are  made  to  collages  and  unlversitiss.  Stats  boards, 
and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  aganciss,  institutions  snd  organizations  for 
tha  davslopaant  of  prograai  planning  guides  for  the  States  and  to  support  the  develop- 
mnt  of  nodal s  for  the  evaluation  of  vocational  and  technical  education. 

Accow>lish«ants  in  1975;  In  fiscal  year  1975,  10  projecta  were  funded  for  cui;riculuxii 
davelopaent  activities,  a  dacraasa  of  18  projects  bslow  1974. 

Oblactives  for  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1976,  this  activity  will  be  requested  under  a 
naw  vocational  education  lagialativa  program. 

Activity:    Vocational  research 

(c)    Research    (VKA,  Pert  C) 

1976  


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate         Revised  Authorixation  Estimate 

$18,000,000    $18,000,000  $56,000,000  1/ 

y    Proposed  for  Istsr  transmittsl 

purpose:  Supports  sctivities  of  State  research  coordinsting  units  and  other  sgen- 
^ee  and  institutions  m  the  development  of  programs  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
the  resesrch  needs  of  vocational  education* 

Rxnlanstion;  Grants  are  awarded  on  a  fon-ula  bssis  under  Pert  C  of  the  Vocational 
gScation  Act  of  which  fifty  percent  1.  for  use  by  the  State  Jjgency  "^/^^^y  P"' 
cent  is  for  direct  grants  by  the  Co«l.sionar  of  Education.  Matching  1.  75  percent 
Federsl  and  25  percent  State  snd  local  for  the  research  coordinating  units,  and  90 
pcrc^t  J^deral  and  10  percent  State  and  local  for  State  projects.  No  matching  is 
required  for  funds  reserved  by  the  Coianissioner. 

An.««U.hm^nts  in  1975:    In  fiscsl  year  1975,  103  projects  were  supported  under  the 
C^^sioner's  funding  suthority,  of  which  8  wsrs  continustions  and  95  were  new 
S^".!  "  Jotsl  of  150  projects  were  funded  under  the  Stste  sdmlnistered  suthority. 
of  which  100  were  continuations  and  50  were  new  projects. 

nblactives  for  1976;    In  fiscal  yesr  1976,  this  sctivicy  will  be  requested  under  s 
naw  vocstional  educstion  legislstive  program. 
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Activity:    Education  Pttrtonnal 

(•^    Teacher  Corp»  (IPDA,  Part  B-1) 

 1976  

 12Z5   Budgat 

g»tl»ate       Revl»ad        Authorization  E»tlm«te 

$37,500,000  $37,500,000    *        If  $37,500,000 

y    Aw)unt  of  $450,000,000  It  authorlred  for  the  Education  Profession* 
Developmant  Act  of  which  $37,500,000  or  25  perc»nt,  whichever  It 
greater.  Is  authorlzad  for    Teacher  Corps    based  on  a  1  yesr 
extanslon  Authority  under  GEPA. 

Purpose;    (1)    To  iiaprove  aducatlonal  opportunities  for  children  of  low  Income 
families,  and  (2)  to  Inprove  cha  (juallty  of  programs  of  teacher  educstlon  for 
both  certified  taachars  and  Inexparienced  teacher  Interna. 

Explanation:    xh«  program  brings  together  teams  of  experlencad  teachers  and 
Inexperienced  teacher  Interns  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  educstlonal 
opportunities  of  children  residing  in  araas  having  concentrations  of  low  Income 
famlllas.    The  program  promotes  the  revision  of  training  programs  which  will 
anable  Institutions  of  higher  education  to  brosdcn  ^helr  programs  of  teacher 
praparatlon,  through  a  demonstration  stratagy  for  the  training  snd  retrslning 
of  educational  personnel. 

Accomplishments  In  1975 t    In  fiscal  year  1975,  approxlmataly  380  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and  local  educstlon  sgencles  received  federal  support. 
Teacher  Corps  broadened  Its  focus  to  Includa  demonstration  projects  for  re- 
training axperlencad  teachers  and  taachar  aides. 

Objactlvas  for  1976;    The  Teacher  Corps  request  for  FY  1976  Is  based  In  psrt  on 
continuation  costs  for  programs  which  began  In  FY  1974  and  for  new  projects 
designed  to  emphasize  tha  Integration  of  praservlca  (teacher  interns)  and  In- 
scrvlce  (experienced  caachars  and  Taacher-aldes)  training  programs  In  a  flaH- 
based  situation  %rithln  a  total  school  or  Its  equivalent.    These  programs  will  be  . 
built  around  s  demonstration  strategy  that.  If  successful,  can  be  replicated  or 
transported  to  other  school  sites  or  shared  with  other  districts  throughout  the 
nation. 

Activity:    Education  Personnel: 

Other  educstlon  personnel  development: 

(1)    Urban/ rural  school  development  (epdA,  Psrt  D) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$5,541,100      $5,541,100  1/  $5,212,000 

1/  An  aiuouiit  of  $450,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 
nent  Act  based  on  a  1-year  extenalon  authority  under  GEPA. 

Purpoae:    The  urban/rural  program  la  a  forward-funded  program  designed  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  training  altematlvea  that  enable  educational  personnel  to  Improve 
educational  services  for  children  froir  low-Income  families. 

Explanation;    The  Commiaaloner  la  authorized  to  award  grants  or  contracta  to  local 
educational  agencies,  State  educational  agencies,  and  inatltutlona  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Accomplishments  In  1975:    In  fiscal  year  1975,  31  existing  projects  snd  programs 
are  being  funded  for  the  fourth  year  of  a  five-year  cycle  of  activities.  Approxi- 
mately 3,500  school  ataff  snd  community  members  will  be  reached. 
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Ohiectlves  for  1976;    Fln»l  support  will  continue  for  31  demon* trttlon  projects 
•nd  programs  In  1976.    The  fund,  requested  reflect,  the  completion  of  supporting 
developiDent.l  .s.l.tance  project,  where  objective,  h.ve  been  met. 

Activity:    Eduction  Per.onn.l 

(b)    Other  eduction  p.r.onnel  development 

(2)    C.reer  opportunitie.  (EPDA,  Part  D) 

1976  _ 


1975  1975  Budget 

E.tittate        Revl.ed  Authorir.tion  B.tlm.te 

$1,784,000    $1,784,000  IL 

1/  An  Mount  of  $450,0flD,000  i.  avithorieed  for  the  Education  Profe..ion.  Development 
~    Act  b.aed  on  a  1-year  extenaion  undar  GEPA. 

Purpoae:    The  Career  Opportunitiea  program  waa  deianged  aa  a  five-year  deinonatration 
proxriM  CO  develop  teacher  training  altematlvea  for  low-income  end  Vietnam-era  par- 
ticlpanta  to  qualify  thw  for  a  variety  of  educational  careera  from  paraprofeaaionala 
to  fully  certified  claaaroom  teachera,  admlniatratora  and/or  teacher  trainera. 

explanation:    The  Coomiaaioner  ia  authorised  to  make  granta  to  or  contracta  with 
local  educational  agenciea.  State  aducational  agenciea,  and  inatitutiona  of  higher 
education. 

AcCo^M>liah■^^^  in  1975;    Support  will  be  given  up  to  15  aitea  to  complete  the 
5-yeaT  dmonatration  of  training  for  about  1,400  participanta  in  thia  final  year 
of  aupport. 

Oblactivea  for  1976:    No  funda  are  requeated  for  thia  program  in  1976,  aince  the 
final  year  of  aupport  aa  been  met. 

Activity:    Education  peraonnel 

(b)    Other  education  peraonnel  development 
(EFDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

a.    Teachera  for  Indian  children 

1976  


1975  1975  Budget 

Eatimate       Revised     Authorisation  Eatimate 

$406,950     $406,950  1/ 

1/    An  amount  of  $450,000,000  is  suthorised  for  the  Educstion  Prof sss ions 
"     Development  Act  bssed  on  s  1-yesr  extension  suthority  under  GEPA- 

Purpose-    The  purpose  of  this  sctivlty  is  to  prepsre  persons    to  serve  as  teachers 
of  children  living  on  reservstions  serviced  by  slementsry  snd  secondsry  schools  for 
Indian  children  operated  or  auppotted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  including 
public  and  private:  schoola  operated  by  Indian  tribea  and  by  nonprofit  inatitutiona 
amd  organisationa  of  Indain  tribea. 

Explanation:    Granta  may  be  made  to  institutions  of  higher  educetion  and  other 
public  snd  prlvste  nonprofit  sgencies  and  orgsnisstions  for  the  purpose  cited 
sbove. 

Accomplishmenta  in  fiacal  vesr  1975:    In  fiscsl  year  1975,  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  3  to  5  ongoing  projects- 

Obiectives  for  fiscsl  yesr  1976:    No  funds  sre  requested  for  this  categorical 
progrmi  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Financial  aaaiatance  for  peraona  vha  deaire  to  enter 
into  thia  field  ia  available  from  other  aourcea. 
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Activity:    Education  Personnel 

(b)    Other  education  personnel  development 
(EPDA,  Part  D) 
(3)    Categorical  programs: 

b.    Bilingual  educational  personnel 
training 


 1976 

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate         Revised    Authorltatlon  Estimate 

$406,950     $406,950  1/ 

1/    An  amount  of  $450,000,000  Is  authorljed  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  based  on- 1-year  extension  authority  under  GEPA. 

luTEOse;    This  activity  Is  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  service  In  programs 
for  children  with  limited  English  speaking  ability.' 

Explanation;    Grants  may  be  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  local  edu- 
cation agencies,  and  state  education  agencies  to  Improve  the  qualifications  of 
persons  who  are  serving  or  preparing  to  sexye  In  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  to  supervise  or  train  parsons  so  sarvlng. 

Accotipllshaents  In  fiscal  year  1975;    in  fiscal  year  1975,  funds  will  be  used  to 
support  3  to  5  ongoing  projects. 

^f''  year  1976;    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical 

program  In  fiscal  yeav  1976.  Financial  assistance  for  persons  who  desire  to  emter 
Into  this  field  Is  available  from  other  sources. 

Activity;    Educational  personnel 

(b)    Other  education  personnel  development 

(4)    Educational  leadership  (EPDA,  part  D) 

,  1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised        Authorization  gstlmate 

$    $   1/  $3,000,000 

1/  Amount  of  $450,000,000  Is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions  Development 
Act  based  on  a  1-year  extension  authority  under  GEPA. 

Purpose;    To  train  and  retrain  elementary  school  principals  to  enable  them  better 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching-learning  process  In  their  schools. 
The  currlcular  emphasis  of  the  program  will  result  In  experiences  designed  to 
Improve  the  management  and  planning  capabilities  of  the  targeted  principals,  thus 
sharpening  their  perceptions  of  their  management  optiona  as  educational  leaders 
and  strengthening  their  confidence  end  ability  to  exercise  them. 

Explanation;  Grants  may  be  made  to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  end  State  educational  agencies. 

Accompllehments  In  197S;    •flile  program  was  not  funded  In  fiscal  year  1975. 

Objectives  for  1976;  In  fiscal  year  1976,  one  or  two  training  Institutes  will  ^ 
be  established  and  part-time,  on-site  training  projects  will  be  supported  enRaRlnK 
approximately  400  participants.  o  o  o 
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Activity:    Education  Pertonntl: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel  davelopment: 
(5)    Vocational  education  (EFD^,  Part  F) 

1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Eatlmate  Revised         Authorization  Estimate 

$9,000,000       $  —  y  $   

II    An  amount  of  $450,000,000  la  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  baaed  on  1-year  extenalon  authority  under  GEPA. 


Purpose ;    l^ls  activity  provides  support  to  assist  State  and  local  education 
agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  education  in  strengthening  their  efforts  in 
recruiting  and  training  individuals  for  the  broad  aspects  o(f  career  and  vocational 
education. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  institutions  of  higher  education  that  offer 
graduate  study  in  a  comprehensive  program  of  vocational  education  that  is  approved 
by  the  State  boards  for  vocational  education,  for  cooperative  arrangement  training 
ectlvltles  with  schools,  private  business  or  Industry,  or  other  educational 
institutions. 

Accomptishments  in  1975:      Funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  have  been  proposed 
for  rescission  in  fiscal  year  1975  since  financial  support  is  available  in  the 
form  of  general  student  aid. 

Objectives  for  197 6 j    No  funds  are  requested  for  this  categorical  training  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1976.    lliis  activity  will  be  part  of  the  new  vocational 
education  consolidated  legislative  program  which  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
at  a  later  date. 

Activity:    Education  personnel: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel  development: 

(6)    Higher  education  development  (EPDA,  Part  E) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$2,100,000         $    -—  y  $ 

1/    An  amount  of  $450,000,000  is  authorized  for  the  Education  Professions 
"     Development  Act  based  on  1-year  extension  authority  under  GEPA. 


Purpose;    Funds  are  provided  to  support  Institutes  and  short-term  training 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  training  present  or  prospective  college  teacher  at 
less  than  the  Ph.D.  level  and  administrators  and  educational  specialists  through 
the  doctoral  level. 

Explanat ion :  Graits  and  contracts  are  made  with  colleges  and  universities  to 
cover  the  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  operating  the  programs  and  provide 
stipends  for  participants. 

O 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    Funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1975 
have  been  proposed  for  rescission  because  of  the  general  surplus  of  persons  avail- 
able to  teach  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

Objectives  for  1976:    No  funds  are  requested  to  support  fellowships,  institutes 
and  short-term  training  programs  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Financial  support  will 
be  available  in  the  form  of  general  student  support  under  the  higher  education 
budget. 
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Activity: 


Adult  education 


1977 


1975 
Estlaate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
E>tim»te 


Budget 
Authorizmtion  Ettimte 


$67,500,000  $63,319,000  $67,500,000    $210,000,000  $67,500,000 


Purpose;  The  Adult  Education  Act  authorises  grants  to  Ststes  for  the  purpose  of 
elininating  funcitionsl  illiteracy  among  the  Nation's  adults  sixteen  years  of  sge 
and  older  to  enable  them  to  become  employable,  productive  and  responsible  citizens, 
l^e  IsM  requires  that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  be  made 
available  for  high  school  equivalency  program*.  The  institutionalized  adult 
population  is  to  be  served  and  special  assistance  is  to  be  given  to  the  needs  of 
persons  with  limited  English-speaking  ability. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  tha  States  according  to  the  formula  specified  in 
the  Act.    Not  less  than  50  percent  of  each  State's  allotment  shall  be  used  for 
special  demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    Basic  skills  progrsms  were  provided  to  959,000  under- 
educated  adults,  the  same  niabar  of  participants  as  in  1974.     In  addition,  the 
States  supported  special  demonstration  projects  and  teacher  training  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976  and  1977;    For  fiscal  year  1976,  the  States  will  continue  to 
provide  basic  skills  programs  to  1,000,000  undereducated  adults,  an  increase  of 
41,000  participants  over  fiscal  year  1975.  In  fiscal  year  1977,  the  same  number 
of  adults  will  be  enrolled  ss  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Each  year,  fifteen  percent  of 
the  States  allocations  will  be  used  on  special  projects  and  teacher  training. 
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Occupational,  VocaClonai,  and  Adult  ISducatlon 
Basic  Vocational  Education  Prograaa 


Stata  or 

im 

1^75 

1975 

1976 

Outlylnt  Area 

Actual 

Utiaate 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

1/ 

$412,508,455-' 

9  / 

$428.13  9,455^ 

9  / 

$412,508,455^ 

$       —  3/ 

Alabaaa 

8,462,395 

8,746,564 

8,427,234 



Alaska 

553,162 

629,705 

606,715 



Arisona 

4,015,940 

4,496,399 

4,332,239 

— 

Arkansas 

4,499,122 

4,758,699 

4,584,963 



California 

34,929,859 

36,673,016 

35,334,117 

"~~ 

Colorado 

4,865,496 

5,321,879 

5,127,583 



Connect icut 

4,616,707 

4,769,591 

4,595,458 



Delaware 

970,051 

1,007,019 

970,254 



Florida 

13,568,396 

14,969,380 

14,422,861 



Georgia 

10,856,878 

9,357,166 

9,015,544 



Hawaii 

1,435,166 

1,579,705 

1,522,032 



Idaho 

1,783.328 

1,891,678 

1,822,613 



Illinois 

18,227,429 

18,882,101 

18,192,732 



Indiana 

10,665,305 

11,183,662 

10,775,355 



Iowa 

5,859,433 

6,009,048 

5,789,663 



Kansas 

4,575,798 

4,761,021 

4,587,200 



Kentucky 

7,927,385 

8,132,244 

7,835,343 



Louisiana 

9,158,353 

9,473,883 

9,128,000 



Maine 

2,312,948 

2,453,257 

2,363,691 



Maryland 

7,206,062 

7,595,977 

7,318,654 



Massachusetts 

10,032,230 

10,511,722 

10,127,948 



Michigan 

16,891,829 

17,574,543 

16,932,911 



Minnesota 

7,891,817 

8,266,562 

7,964,757 



Mississippi 

5,563,298 

5,862,677 

5,648,636 



Missouri 

9,586,984 

9,826,744 

9,467,978 



Montana 

1,627,264 

1,713,268 

1,650,718 

Nebraska 

3,071,651 

3,219,583 

3,102,038 



Nevada 

798,977 

922,107 

888,441 

New  Hai^)shire 

1,558,184 

1,638,941 

1,579,106 



New  Jersey 

11,314,376 

11,488,885 

11,069,437 

New  Mexico 

2,619,802 

2,851,436 

2,747,333 

New  York 

27,186,917 

28,243,323 

27,212,184 

... 

North  Carolina 

12,792,009 

13,068,178 

12,591,070 

North  Dakota 

1,556,006 

1,611,090 

1,552,270 

Ohio 

20,921,022 

21,641,437 

20,851,326 

Oklahcs;^ 

5,925,792 

6,157,062 

5,932,274 



Oregon 

4,486,204 

4,707,210 

4,535,353 

Pennsylvania 

22,762,566 

23,239»958 

22,391,487 

Ithode  Island 

1,913,720 

1,957,447 

1,885,982 

South  Carolina 

6,857,791 

7,120,749 

6,860,776 
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Outlying  Area 

TQ7A 

Actual- 

1 47^ 

2/ 

Estimate^' 

1  07S 

1975 
Revlsed-=' 

1  07A 

1976 
Estimate-' 

South  Dakota 

1,651,573 

1,728,672 

1,665,560 

— 

Tennesaee 

9,541,343 

9,874,609 

9,514,096 

— 

Texas 

25,472,710 

26,983,336 

25,998,198 

Utah 

0  oofi  753 

Vennont 

1,023,256 

1,110,254 

1,069,719 



Virginia 

10,439,095 

10,809,961 

10,415,300 

Washington 

6,827,023 

6,998,402 

6,742,896 

West  Virginia 

4,185,719 

4,256,193 

4,100,802 

Wl a cons In 

9,384,839 

9,715,161 

9,360,469 

Wyoming 

734,611 

774,158 

745,895 

District  of  Columbia 

1,197,578 

1,185,610 

1,142,324 

American  Samoa  66,865  67,074  64,626 

Guam  213,214  214,351  206,525 

Puerto  Rico  6,723,560  6,747,369  6,501,029 

Trust  Territory  218,778  219,466  211,453 

Virgin  Islands  140,508  141,170  136,016 


y    Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  State  products  of  (1)  FY  1974  allotment  ratios, 
with  limits  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65  population  age 
groups,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  $10^000  on  the  total  amount  for  Parts  B  and 
C.     Population  age  groups  are  as  of  7/1/71  for  the  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  as  o 
of  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


2/    Estimated  distribution  based  on  FY  1975  State  products  of  (1)  FY  1975  allotment 
ratios,  with  limits  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65  popula- 
tion age  groups,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  $10,000  on  the  total  amount  for 
Parts  B  and  C.     Population  age  groups  are  as  cf  7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and 
D.C. ,  and  as  of  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas.    Subject  to  change  based  on 
revised  State  products. 

2J    This  program  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 
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Occupatlonml,  Vocmtlonml,  and  Adult  Education 
Progr«ns  for  Students  with  Special  Needs 


1974  ,/ 

1975 

2/ 

1975  9/ 

1976  3/ 

OutlylnK  Area 

Actual*' 

Eatlmate 

Revlaed  " 

Estimate" 

TOTAL 

$20,000. 

000 

^20j  000, 

000 

$20,000,000 

$  — 

Alabama 

410, 

085 

408, 

375 

408,375 

Alaska 

26 

806 

29, 

401 

29,401 

Ar Izons 

194 

611 

209, 

936 

209,936 

218, 

026 

222, 

182 

222,182 

California 

1,692, 

691 

1.712. 

253 

1,712,253 

— 

\AJ  L\Jl,  MklKJ 

235 

781 

248, 

477 

248,477 

223 

724 

222. 

692 

222,692 

47 

009 

47, 

018 

47,018 

florlda 

657, 

521 

698 

915 

698,915 

Georgia 

526, 

122 

436 

883 

436,883 



Havall 

69. 

547 

73 

755 

73,755 

Idaho 

86 

88  J 

323 

88,323 

T1 1 1nni  m. 

883, 

296 

881 

599 

881,599 

Indiana 

516 

838 

522 

164 

522,164 

Iowa 

283 

947 

280 

562 

280,562 

Kanaaa 

221 

742 

222 

292 

222,292 

-'Kentucky 

384 

160 

379 

692 

379,692 

liOulalana 

443 

811 

442 

333 

442,333 

Milna  -^^ 

112 

085 

114 

,541 

114,541 

Maryland 

349 

204 

354 

,653 

354,653 



Maaaachuaetta 

486 

159 

490 

,789 

490,789 

Michigan 

818 

574 

820 

,552 

820,552 

mmm 

Mlnneaota 

382 

436 

385 

,964 

385,964 



Mlaslaalppl 

269 

597 

273 

,726 

273,726 



Missouri 

464 

583 

458 

,808 

458,808 



Montana 

78 

857 

79 

,992 

79,992 

Neb r asks 

148 

852 

150 

.322 

150,322 

Nevada 

38 

JO 

719 

43 

,053 

43,053 

Natit  Hannah  i 

75 

509 

76 

,522 

76,522 

New  Jeraey 

548 

292 

536 

,412 

536,412 

New  Mexico 

126 

955 

133 

,133 

133,133 

New  York 

1,317 

471 

1,318 

,674 

1,318,674 

North  Carolina 

619 

897 

610 

,151 

610,151 

North  Dakota 

75 

403 

75 

,221 

75,221 

Ohio 

1,013 

827 

1,010 

p432 

1,010,432 

•  Oklahoma 

287 

162 

287 

.471 

287,471 

Oregon 

217 

400 

219 

,779 

219,779 

Pennsylvania 

1,103 

066 

1,085 

,067 

1,085,067 

Rhode  la land 

92 

739 

91 

,393 

91,393 

South  Carolina 

332 

327 

332 

,466 

332,466 
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State  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

OutlyinS  Area 

Actual  y 

Est 

LmSC  e 

Jttvisad  y 

E>  •  t"{  m  ji  t* «  3  / 

Sniifh  Diikota 

80 

034 

oU 

fill 

80 

712 

Tenncsaee 

462 

371 

461 

,043 

461 

043 

Texai 

1.234 

400 

1,259 

,846 

1,259 

846 

Utah 

137 

631 

140 

,010 

140 

010 

Vernwnt 

JO  1 

51 

,838 

51 

838 

Virginia 

SOS 

875 

SflA. 

^^L 
,  /  m 

5  A/. 

71  /. 

Wanh  ing  ton 

835 

326 

,  /O  J 

753 

Weat  Virginia 

202 

839 

1  on 

791 

198 

791 

Wisconsin 

454 

787 

453 

,598 

453 

598 

Wyoming 

35 

598 

36 

,146 

36 

146 

District  of  Columbia 

58 

035 

55 

357 

55 

357 

Anerican  Samoa 

10 

000 

10 

,000 

10 

000 

Guam 

10 

333 

10 

,008 

10 

008 

Puerto  Rico 

325 

823 

315 

»033 

315 

033 

Trust  Territory 

10 

602 

10 

,248 

10 

248 

Virgin  Islands 

10, 

000 

10 

,000 

10 

000 

1/    Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  estimated  Stste  products  of  (1)  FY  1974  allot- 
"     raent  ratios,  with  limits  of  .60  snd  .40  snd  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65 
population  age  groups,  with  s  minimum  of  $10,000*     Population  sge  groups  are 
ss  of  7/1/71  for  the  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  A/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


2/    Estimated  distribution  of  funds  under  provisions  of  section  103(a)  (2)  (b), 
"      P.L.  90-576,  based  on  FY  1975  Stste  products  of  (1)  FY  1975  sllotment  ratios, 
with  limits  of  .60  snd  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65  population  age 
groups,  with  a  minimum  of  $10,000.    The  populstion  age  groups  are  as  of 
7/1/73  for  the  50  States  snd  D.C.,  snd  A/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas.  Subject 
to  change  based  on  revised  State  products. 

3/    This  program  Is  proposed  for  Ister  trsnsmittal  under  a  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 
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Occupmtlonml,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Kducation 
Consumer  and  honemaking  education 


State  or 
OutlyinK  Area 

1974 
Actual y 

1975 
Estimate!/ 

1975 
Revised  1/ 

1976 
Estimate  ^ 

TOTAL 

$30,994^000 

$35.994.000 

$30,994,000 

S  — 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Arisona 
Arkansas 

California 

635,724 
41,555 
301,691 
337,990 
2,624,047 

735,242 
52,934 
377,970 
400,019 
3,082,754 

633,079 
45,578 
325,451 
344,436 
2,654,403 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

365,513 
346,822 
72,873 
1,019,303 
815,605 

447,360 
400,934 
84,651 
1,258,334 
786,569 

385,199 
345,225 
72,888 
1,083,488 
677,274 



Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Ind  iana 
Iowa 

107,815 
133,970 
1,369,306 
801,213 
440,180 

132,791 
159,016 
1,587,239 
940,106 
505,124 

114,340 
136,920 
1,366,692 
809,477 
434,937 



Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

343,750 
595,531 
688,006 
173,757 
541,344 

400,215 
683,601 
796,380 
206,222 
638,522 

344,605 
588,613 
685,722 
177,569 
549,800 

Maasachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misaisaippi 

Missouri 

753,655 
1,268,972 
592,860 
417,934 
720,206 

883,621 
1,477,325 
694,891 
492,819 
826,041 

760,842 
1,272,050 
598,337 
424,342 
711,262 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

MCw  uetsey 

122,245 
230,752 
60,022 
117,056 
849,974 

144,018 
270,639 
77,513 
137,770 
965 , 762 

124,006 
233,034 
66,743 
118,627 
831 ,569 

— 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

196,808 

2,042,372 
960,979 
116,893 

1,571,659 

239,692 
2,374,149 
1,098,519 

135,430 
1,819,191 

206,387 
2,044,259 
945,878 
116,612 
1,566,413 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rho<Se  Island 
South  Carolina 

445,165 
337,019 
1,710,001 
143,765 
515,181 

517,565 
395,690 
1,953,563 
164,545 
598,573 

445,650 
340,709 
1,682,115 
141,681 
515,402 
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1974                   1975                      1975  1976 
Actual-  tstimAfSJ  Revliedl/  gstlmatei/ 


South  Dakota 

$  124,072 

$  145,313 

71*;  77« 

830,065 

Terai 

1,913,595 

2,268,234 

Utah 

213,360 

252,076 

Vernont 

76,870 

93,329 

Virginia 

784,220 

908,691 

Waahington 

512,870 

588,290 

Weit  Virginia 

314,444 

357,778 

Wisconsin 

705,021 

816,662 

Wyoalng 

55,186 

65,077 

District  of  Columbia 

89,966 

99,663 

Aiaerican  Samoa 

10,000 

10,000 

Guam 

16,017 

18,019 

Puerto  Rico 

505,097 

567,187 

Trust  Territories 

10,556 

18,450 

Virgin  Islands 

16,435 

11,867 

$    125,120  $   

714,726 
1,953,061 
217,050 
80,360 

782,429 
506,547 
308,064 
703,186 
56,034 

85,814 

10,000 
15,515 
488,378 
15,885 
10,217 


1./    Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  estinatad  State  products  of  (1)  FY  1974  allot- 
ment ratios »  with  limits  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65 
population  age  groups,  with  a  minitmim  of  $10,000.    Population  age  groups  are 
as  of  7/1/71  for  the  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  4/1/70  for  outlying  areas. 


2i      Estimated  distribution  based  on  FY  1975  State  products  of  (1)  FY  1975  allot- 
ment ratios  with  limits  of  .60  and  .40  and  (2)  the  15-19,  20-24,  and  25-65 
population  aga  groups,  with  a  minimum  of  $10,000.    Population  age  groups  are 
as  of  7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  D.C.,  and  4/1/70  for  outlying  areas. 
Subject  to  change  based  on  revised  State  products. 

3/      This  activity  is  proposed  for  latar  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
~       education  legislative  program. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Work- Study 


State  or 
Outlvinu  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estinulte 

TOTAL 

$7,849,000^'' 

2/ 

$9,849,000- 

$7,849,00(^'' 

,  ...1/ 

Alabama 
Alaika 

Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 

136,999 
12,636 
71,825 
72,157 

748,504 

1  AO  An  Q 

18,293 
98,225 
91,067 
946,065 

135  008 
14^578 
78,279 
72,575 

753,952 



Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

90,778 
107,404 

21,281 
238,085 
180,891 

1 OO  QQI 

iZZ ,ooi 

136,004 
27,837 
324,502 
229,458 

97 , 928 
108,387 

22,184 
258,607 
182,863 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

30,259 
405,343 
200,510 
108,402 

43  346 
38',972 
503,455 
250,535 
131,630 

34,544 
31,058 
401,220 
199,659 
104,900 



Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

87,786 
128,021 
150,965 

37,575 
148,304 

108,963 
155,888 
185,714 
.  47,721 
191,281 

00 , O JO 

124,233 
148,002 
38,030 
152,438 



Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

209,488 
352,139 
150,300 
93,106 
173,243 

263 ,260 
441,816 
187,702 
115,723 
216,732 

,  ou  L 
352,098 
149,586 
92,224 
172,721 



Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

28,264 
57,859 
17,291 
27,267 
250,056 

35 ,791 
71,979 
24,258 
34,598 
312,572 

57,362 
19,332 
27,572 
249,099 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

43,228 
626,469 
209,156 

26,269 
406,008 

57,265 
769,897 
256,500 

32,609 
506,637 

45,636 
613,557 
204,413 

25,987 
403,756 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

97,429 
81,468 

428^619 
35,580 

113,390 

122,484 
102,998 
526^918 
44,142 
138,788 

97,611 
82,082 

419,919 
35,178 

110,605 
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State  or 
Outyllng  Area 

1974 
Actual!' 

1975 
Estlxaatel' 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate  1^ 

$      27  932 

$  27,572 

$   

150|965 

1  fi  C  71/. 

148,002 

TexAs 

567 ,083 

451,928 

~~~ 

Utah 

48,216 

62,435 

49,756 

VeiiQont 

17,624 

22,270 

17,748 



Virginia 

184,217 

235,821 

187,933 



Washington 

1 OO  AAQ 

,uuo 

IDI ,0DJ 

128,986 

66  837 

79 , 932 

63, 701 

}Ji  Mt*  fxn  ■  1  n 

173,243 

172, 721 

Wyooiing 

13 

1  7  AQCl 

13,945 

District  of  Columbia 

26,934 

32,212 

25,671 

American  Samoa 

1,205 

1,441 

1,149 

Guam 

3,426 

4,097 

3,265 

Puerto  Rico 

113,858 

136,166 

108,516 

Trust  Territory 

2,115 

4,704 

3,749 

Virgin  Islands 

3,933 

2,529 

2,015 

1/  Distribution  based  on  the  15-20  population  age  group  as  of  7/1/71  for  the  50 
States  and  D.C,  and  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


2/  Estimated  distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  15-20  population  age  group  as  of 
7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  D.C,,  and  4/1/70  for  the  outlying  areas. 


3/  This  activity  Is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  "     .j  the  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Coofa^^^^v*  Education 


Stata  or 

Actual 

1975 
Estlaata 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Eatlaate 

miMylng  Araa  

TOEAL 

619.500.000^^ 

$19,500,000-^ 

2/ 

$19,500,000- 

3/ 

s 

Alabana 
▲laaka 

Arlsona 

Arkansas 

California 

355,934 
213,772 
280,855 
282,188 
1,036,981 

^3  354,029 
215,743 
288,929 
282,972 

1,038,653 

354,029 
215,743 
288,929 
282,972 
1,038,653 



Col'orado 

Connactlcut 

Dclavara 

Florida 

Gaorgla 

322,171 
223,990 
469,220 
403,470 

"^Ctfi  501 
322,968 
224,679 
493,166 
405,089 

308,501 
322,968 
224,679 
493,166 
405,089 



Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

234  652 
234,' 652 
658,474 
427,460 
323,059 

237,018 
235,316 
654,004 
425,087 
319,564 

237,018 
235,316 
654,004 
425,087 
319,564 

— 

Kansaa 

Kantucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

Z70 ,DZD 

343,051 
370,151 
242,649 
367,485 

297,013 
340,414 
368,496 
243,401 
371,475 

297,013 
340,414 
368,496 
243,401 
371,475 



Ma  s  sachus  a 1 1  s 

Michigan 
Mlnneapta 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

AOO,720 
371,039 
305,289 
395,473 

435,299 
599,115 
368,922 
305,523 
395,728 

435,299 
599,115 
368,922 
305,523 
395,728 

mmm 
mmm 

Montana 

Nabraaka 

Nevada 

Mew  Hanpshire 
Mew  Jersey 

26^,306 
219,547 
230,210 
485,213 

232  763 
264,'675 
221,700 
231,487 
.  484,231 

232,763 
264,675 
221,700 
231,487 
484,231 

mmm 



Mew  Mexico 
Mew  York 
Morth  Carolina 
Morth  Dakota 
Ohio 

249,757 
906,813 
432,347 
229,765 
662,027 

251,910 
893,132 
427,640 
229,359 
657,408 

251,910 
893,132 
427,640 
229,359 
657,408 

mmm 

OklahoM 
Oreeon 
Pennsylvania 
Khode  Island 
South  Carolina 

233 ',294 
688,239 
239,095 
325,281 

310^90? 
292^,333 
676,555 
239,146 
323,819 

310,203 
292,333 
676,555 
239,146 
323,819 
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Stats  or 

(Xit lying  Area 


Actual!^ 


South  Dakota  $  231,987 

Tcnneaaee  369, 70i 

Texaa  701,566 

Utah  254,644 

Vetaont  219,992 

Virginia  404,358 

Washington  349,271 

Wast  Virginia  275,968 

Wisconsin  396,362 

Wyos^ng  215,549 

District  o£  Colunibla  228,877 

Aaerican  Sanoa 
Guaa 

Puerto  Rico  (585,000 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 


1573 
Estiaata 


2/ 


231,487 
368,071 
706,340 
255,314 
219,998 

408,918 
344,668 
273,185 
395,728 
215,743 

228,083 


585,000 


1975 
Revised  V 


231,487 
368,071 
706,340 
255,314 
219,998 

408,918 
344,668 
273,185 
395,728 
215,743 

2^8,063 


585,000 


1976 
Estimata^^ 


1/  Distribution  vlth  3  percent  ($585,000)  rasarvad  for  tho  outlying  areas  and  the 
balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  aach  State  and  D.C.,  and 
(2)  the  rCMlndar  on  the  basis  of  the  15-19  population,  July  1,  1971. 

2/  Estimatad  distribution  based  on  3  percent  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas  and 
the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  State  and  D.C, 
and  (2)  the  remainder  on  the  15-19  population  age  group  as  of  7/1/73. 

3/  This  activity  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program* 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Innovation 


Stata  or 

Outlying  Araa  

1974 
Actual 

1  QIC 

Kstinate 

1  07*; 
17/ J 

Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

S16.464, 

853i/ 

6l£    AAA  AAA^/ 

—  3/ 

AlabaM 

295, 

189 

294,026 

294,026 

Alaska 

208, 

4y7 

209,610 

201,610 

Arixona 

249, 

356 

254,286 

254,286 

Arkansas 

248 , 

250,649 

250 ,  o<f  9 

California 

688, 

537 

711,9^8 

711,948 

Colorado 

261, 

832 

266,234 

266,234 

Connecticut 

410, 

935 

275,065 

275,065 

VMM 

Delaware 

214, 

247 

215,065 

215,065 

Florida 

D/O  f 

DDL 

378,961 

378, 961 

Georgia 

324, 

207 

325,195 

325,195 

Hawaii 

222, 

571 

222,597 

222,597 



Idaho 

221, 

153 

221,558 

221,558 

Illinois 

479, 

872 

477,143 

477,143 

Indiana  ' 

338. 

851 

337,403 

337,403 

Iowa 

275, 

121 

272,987 

nin  not 

272,987 

Kansas 

260, 

205 

•  259,221 

259,221 



Kentucky 

287, 

324 

285,714 

285,714 

mmm 

LouisiwU 

303, 

867 

302,857 

302,857 

Maine 

226, 

035 

226,494 

226,494 

Maryland 

302, 

249 

304,675 

304,675 

Massachusetts 

337 

961 

343,636 

343,636 



Michigan 

444 

p616 

443,636 

443,636 

~  "  ** 

Minnesota 

307 

,999 

303,117 

303,117 

~~~ 

Mississippi 

264 

,273 

264,416 

264,416 

Missouri 

319 

,325 

319,481 

319,481 

Montana 

219 

,797 

220,000 

220,000 

— 

Nebraska 

239 

,865 

239,481 

239,481 

Nevada 

212 

,270 

213,247 

213,247 

New  HaxDpshire 

218 

,441 

219,221 

""" 

New  Jersey 

385 

,795 

373,506 

373,506 

New  Mexico 

230 

,373 

231,688 

231,688 

New  York 

645 

,685 

623,117 

623,117 

North  Carolina 

400 

.917 

338,961 

338,961 

North  Dakota 

218 

,170 

217,922 

217,922 

Ohio 

482 

,041 

479,221 

479,221 

Oklahooa 

267 

,256 

267,273 

267,273 

Oregon 

257 

,221 

?56,364 

256,364 

Pennsylvania 

498 

,041 

490,909 

490, yo9 

Rhode  Island 

223 

,865 

223,896 

223,896 

South  Csrolina 

276 

,477 

275,584 

275,584 
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Ststs  Or 
Outlylns  Area 

1  Q7A. 

1/ 

Actual-^ 

1975  2/ 

1975  . 
Revised^' 

1976  . 
Estimate^' 

South  Dakota  $ 

Ttnnassce 

Texas 

Utah 

Vamoot 

219,526 
303,596 
505,827 
233,357 
212,204 

$  219,221 
302,597 
509,091 
233,766 
212,208 

$  219,221 
302,597 
509,091 
233,766 
212,208 

$  — 
~~~ 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
HyOBlng 

324,749 
291,121 
246,374 
319,867 
209,492 

327,532 
288,312 
244,675 
319,481 
209,610 

327,532 
288,312 
244,675 
319,481 
209,610 



District  of  Coluabxa 

217,628 

217,143 

217,143 

iasrlcan  Samoa 
Guan 

Pbarto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

4,877 
12,ft93 
497,043 
15,126 

3»982 

4,665 
12,159 
440,086 
15,126 

7,964 

4,665 
12,159 
440,086. 
15,126 
7,964. 

If    Dlatrlbntiun  of  total  esctmt  vith  3%  reserved  for  tha  outlying  areas;  bclance 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  state  and  D.C.,  and  (2)  the 
remainder  on  the  15-19  population,  7/1/71.    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds  are 
allotted  to  the  States  and  fifty  percent  at  the  discretion  of  tha  Coomls'sionar. 


2/    Estimated  distribution  of  tha  total  with  3Z  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas; 
balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  (1)  $200,000  to  each  State  and  D.C.,  and 
(2)  the  remelndar  on  the  15-19  population,  7/1/73.    Fifty  percent  of  the  funds 
are  allotad  to  tha  States  and  fifty  percent  at  the  discretion  of  the  Connilss loner. 


3/    This  activity  Is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
education  legislative  program. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Research 


State  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

OutlyinR  Area 

Actual 

Eatimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$  17.870,988^'' 

$18,000^000 

$18,000,000 

Alabaaa 

367, 

726 

367,726 

6   

Alaaka 

22,193 

26, 

474 

26,474 

Arizona 

584,805 

189, 

039 

189,039 



Arkanaaa 

180,513 

200, 

067 

200,067 

California 

1,387,035 

1,541 

821 

•  1,541,821 

— 

Colorado 

'  223,744 

223  744 

Connecticut 

185,231 

200, 

525 

200,525 

Delaware 

38 ,916 

42, 

337 

42,337 



Florida 

544,391 

629,348 

629,348 

Georgia 

566,600 

393, 

397 

393,397 

nawaxi 

57  414 

66 

415 

66,415 

Idaho 

71^550 

79 

531 

79,531 

Illinoia 

731,321 

793,849 

793,849 

... 

Indiana 

427,914 

470 

188 

470,188 

— 

Iowa 

235,092/ 

252 

635 

252,633 

... 

Kanaaa 

183, 579 

200 

165 

200 , 165 

Kentucky 

318,062 

341 

,899 

341,899 

««M. 

louiaiana 

367,452 

398 

304 

398,304 

... 

Haine 

92,800 

103 

,141 

103,141 

... 

Maryland 

289,122 

319 

,353 

319,353 

... 

Haaaachuaetta 

402 ,348 

441 

,938 

HHL , 7 Jo 

lUchigan 

676,623 

738 

,876 

738,876  ■ 

Minneaota 

316,636 

347 

,546 

347,546 

Miasiasippi 

229,511 

246,481 

246,481 

... 

Miaaouri 

349,432 

413 

,139 

413,139 

Montana 

a  ^  oon 
03 , £7U 

72 

,030 

72  030 

Nebraaka 

123,241 

135 

,359 

135^359 

Nevada 

32,057 

38 

,768 

38,768 

... 

New  Hasipahire 

62,517 

68 

,905 

68,905 

New  Jeraey 

453,955 

483 

,020 

483,020 

... 

New  Mexico 

105,111 

119 

,881 

119,881 

New  York 

1,081,794 

1,187 

,416 

1,187,416 

North  Carolina 

692,381 

549 

,417 

549,417 

North  Dakota 

62,430 

67 

,734 

67,734 

Ohio 

954,121 

909 

,857 

909,857 

Oklahoma 

237,824 

258 

,857 

258,857 

Oregon 

179,996 

197 

,902 

197,902 

Pennaylvania 

913,030 

977 

,063 

977,063 

Rhode  Island 

76,459 

82 

,296 

82,296 

South  Carolina 

275,148 

299 

,373 

299,373 
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State  or 
OutlylnR  Area 

1974 
Actual-' 

Estimate  ±' 

1975 
Revised  ^' 

1976 
Estimake 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Utah 

$  66,264 
382,818 
1,021,755 
113,951 
41,055 

$  72,677 
.  415,152 
1,134,444 
126,075 
46,678 

$  72,677 
415,152 
1,134,444 
126,075 
46,678 

--- 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyofldng 

416,201 
273,896 
167,940 
362,640 
29,474 

454,476 
294,230 
178,941 
408,448 
32 ,547 

454,476 
294,230 
178,941 
408,448 
32,547 

— 

District  of  Columbia 

598,699 

49,846 

49,346 

Aaerican  Sanoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

1,459 
4,652 
269,763 
8,778 
3,066 

2,820 
9,012 
283,676 
9,227. 
5,935 

2,820 
9,012 
283,676 
9,227 
5,935 

3/ 


1/  Distribution  based  on  FY  1974  estimated  State  products.    Fifty  percent  of  the 
funds  are  for  use  by  the  States  and  fifty  percent   at  the  discretion  of  the 
Connlssioner  of  Education. 

2/  Estimated  distribution  based  On  estimated  FY  1975  State  products.     Fifty  per- 
cent  of  the  funds  are  for  uae  by  the  State  and  fifty  percent  reserved  by  the 
Coinnisaioner  of  Education.    Subject  to  change  based  on  revised  State  products. 

3/  This  program  is  proposed  for  later  transmittal  under  the  new  vocational 
*"    education  legislative  program. 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Adult  Education  -  Grantt  to  States 


State  or 
OuclvitiR  Area 

1974 
Actuall/ 

Eitimatei'      Revliad  1' 

■■■■                ,    im  Adv.^, 
Estimate  ^     for  1977  ^' 

TOTAL 

$53,286,000 

$  6i7 , 500 . 000    463 . 3 1 9 , 000 

$67,500^00  $67,500,000 

Alabama 

1, 

353, 

404 

1,344, 

029 

1,263,576 

1,344,029 

1,344,029 

Alaska 

177, 

747 

190, 

545 

179,139 

190,545 

190,545 

Arizona 

449, 

546 

518 , 

744 

AA7  AQ9 

Slfl  7AA 

518 , 744 

Arkansas 

785, 

866 

827, 

612 

778  071 

827,612 

827,612 

California 

3, 

415, 

416 

4,517, 

430 

A    9A7   01 7 

A   SI  7  410 

4,517,430 

Colorado 

479, 

304 

«541 

565,533 

601,541 

601,541 

Connecticut 

704, 

766 

951, 

493 

894,537 

951,493 

951,493 

Delaware 

239 

449 

274, 

483 

n^9 

274  483 

274,483 

Florida 

1 

561, 

101 

1,786, 

037 

1    A7Q  19^ 
1,0/7, L^J 

1  786  037 

1,786,037 

Gaorgia 

1 

713, 

940 

1,570, 

391 

1    A7A  'IRS 

1  5V0  391 

1  570  391 

Hawaii 

272, 

771 

312, 

647 

293,932 

312,647 

312,647 

Idaho 

260 

259 

320 

090 

300,929 

320.090 

320,090 

Illinois 

2 

342 

597 

3,529 

037 

1    117  7SQ 

1   ^'/^  /»37 
J , 3  i^jVJ/ 

■J ,  j£7  ,  yj-j  1 

Indlacs 

1 

154 

189 

1,626 

206 

1 , 528 ,862 

1   A9A  onA 

■  1   fxOfx  90A 

Iowa 

646 

525  I 

951 

736 

&QA  7A^ 

7  J  J.  f  1  JO 

S51 , 736 

Kansas 

528 

113 

763 

952 

718,222 

763,952 

763,952 

Kentucky 

1 

148 

538 

1,325 

422 

1,246,082 

1,325,422 

1,325,422 

Louidlana 

1 

599 

212  > 

1,439 

291 

1  353  135 

1,439,291 

1,439,291 

Main* 

328 

729 

447 

145 

420  379 

447  145 

447 ,145 

Maryland 

908 

974  • 

1,159 

,714 

1  rtQn  9QA 

L  ,  U7U  ,  ^7** 

1 , 159 , 714 

1,159,714 

Massachuset  ts 

1 

146 

761 

1,706 

,542 

1,604,389 

1,706,542 

1,706,542 

Michigan 

1 

,849 

308 

2,625 

,728 

2,468,552 

2,625,728 

2,625,728 

Minnesota 

793 

887 

1,153 

,991 

1    nQA  oil 
1 , Oo^ , 7lj 

1    1  ^'^  QQ1 

1 , 1 Jj , 771 

1,153,991 

Mississippi 

1 

054 

146 

948 

,731 

o91 , 940 

QAQ  711 

948  731 

Missouri 

1 

,139 

299 

1,674 

,712 

1     57A  A£A 

1    A7A  719 
1,0  /<i  ,  /  IZ 

I  674  71? 

null  wsiis 

uoo 

325 

781 

306 , 280 

325,781 

325,781 

Mebraska 

392 

,945 

542 

'.944 

510,349 

542,844 

542,844 

Nevada 

211 

,517 

212 

,470 

199,752 

212,470 

2121470 

New  Hampshire 

268 

,997 

330 

,025 

310,270 

330,025 

330,025 

New  Jersey 

1 

,588 

,290 

2,209 

,212 

2,076,969 

2,209,212 

2,209,212 

New  Mexico 

344 

,103  * 

402 

,261 

378,182 

402,261 

402,261 

New  York 

3 

,851 

,674 

5,925 

,791 

5,571,074 

5,925,791 

5,925,791 

^lorth  Carolina 

1 

,898 

,912 

1,780 

,990 

1,674,380 

.  1,780,990 

1,760,990 

North  Dakota 

257 

,945 

334 

,999 

314,946 

334,999 

334,999 

Ohio 

2 

,216 

,061 

3,248 

,160 

3,053,726 

3,248,160 

3,248,160 

0  klahoma 

665 

,854 

910 

,306 

855,815 

910,306 

910,306 

Oregon 

502 

,645  ; 

650 

,442 

611,507 

650,442 

650,442 

Pennsylvania 

2 

,634 

,898 

4,105 

,003 

3,859,278 

4,105,003 

4,105,003 

Rhode  Island 

348 

,369 

451 

,990 

424,934 

451,990 

451,990 

South  Carolina 

I 

,190 

,918 

1,071 

,826 

1,007,667 

1,071,826 

1,071,826 
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416 


■^^75—       1975  1973  1976  We  Adv.  , 

Actuall/     Ettinuif  2/       Rcvl»edl/      Ettinmf  2/      for  1977  i' 


South  DakotA 

264 

'X/,/, 

,  287 

323 

,678 

344 

,287 

344,287 

T«nn«ssee 

1 

,403 

,582 

1 

,491 

.557 

1,402 

,273 

1,491 

.557 

1 

,491,557 

3 

1 1  n 

J 

,  ZOl 

,<*J7 

3,085 

,010 

3,281 

,437 

3 

,281,437 

Utah 

282 

p545 

338 

,150 

317 

,908 

338 

,150 

338,150 

Vatnont 

215 

,763 

257 

,409 

242 

,001 

257 

,409 

257,409 

Virginia 

1 

p436 

435 

1 

489 

781 

1,400 

,603 

1,489 

781 

1 

,489,781 

Washington 

684 

134 

916 

,988 

862 

,097 

916 

,988 

916,988 

Masc  Virginia 

613 

710 

835 

680 

785 

656 

835 

680 

835,680 

Wisconsin 

954 

079 

1 

381 

265 

1,298 

583 

1.381 

265 

1 

381,265 

Wyoming 

190 

514 

222 

750 

209 

416 

222 

750 

222,750 

District  of  Columbia 

285 

764 

374 

932 

352 

489 

374 

932 

374,932 

Aaterican  Samoa 

42 

629 

79, 

863 

50 

655 

79, 

863 

79,863 

Guaa 

74 

601 

139, 

762 

88, 

647 

139, 

762 

139,762 

Puarto  Rico 

820, 

604 

1, 

037, 

200 

975, 

113 

1,037, 

200 

1. 

037,200 

Trust  Territory 

85, 

257 

159, 

727 

101, 

310 

159, 

727 

159,727 

Virgin  Islands 

42, 

629 

79, 

863 

50, 

655 

79, 

863 

79,863 

1/    Distribution  bassd  on  2  parcant  rassrvsd  for  outlying  arsas  and  ths  balanca 
distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of  $150,000  and  tha  renminder  distributed  on 
tha  basis  of  those  16  yeer  of  ege  and  over  without  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  high  school  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  it's  FY  1972  allotment 
Population  data  as  of  4/1/70. 


-     Estimatsd  distribution  of  funds  bassd  on  90  percent  of  FY  1973  grant  amount 
3/    Estimated  Htstributlon  prorated  from  90  percent  of  the  FY  1973  grants  amount. 
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Occufatlotul,  VocaClODAl,  Adult  Education 
EatlMta  for  July  1  -  Sapttabar  30,  1976  parlod 
Aiaounti  Avallabla  for  Obligation 

Eitlmata 

1976  July  1  - 

Bitiaata  Sapt.  30.  1976 

Appropriation: 

Annual   $113,212,000  $  17,000,000 

Paxaanant   7.161.455  — 

Total  obli?ationi   120,373,455  17,000,000 

.  Obligation!  by  Activity  

Eitimate 

1976                  July  1  - 
 Activity  :  Eitiaata  Sent.  30.  1976 

Granta  to  Statai  for  vocational 

aducation   $    7,161,455  $ 

Adult  education   67,300,000 

Education  paraonnal: 

(a)  Taachar  corp   37,500,000  17,000,000 

<b)  Othar  aducation  paraonuvl 

davalopMnt   8.212.000  ™  

Total   120,373,455  17,000,000 

 Obligationa  by  Objact  

 "   Eatinata 

1976                         July  1  - 
 Kitf— *•«  Sapt.  30.  1976 

Granta,  iubildies  and  contribution! 

(Totil  obligation!  by  objact)   $120,373,455  $17,000,000 
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1976  Estimate  for 

Eatlmaf         July  1>-  Sept.  30,  1976 


Grants  to  States  for  vocatlonil 

•ducatlon  prograna   $7,161,455 


Warrativ 

The  budget  for  vocational  aducatlon  prograaa  will  be  reqxieated  under  proposed 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1976  and  will  ba  submitted  to  Congress  later  In  the 
year.    At  that  time  a  request  for  the  Interim  period  will  be  submitted.  The 
permanent  appropriation  of  $7,161,455  vlll  be  coobinad  with  and  used  for  the 
purposes  of  grants  to  States  under  the  new  legislation. 


1976 

Estimate  for 

Estimate 

July  X  -  Sept.  30,  197$ 

Education  personnel: 

$17,000,000 

Narrative 


An  estimate  of  $17 > 000,000  is  requested  to  fund  this  activity  for  the 
period  July  1,  1976  -  September  30,  1976.    This  represents  about  45  percent 
of  the  proposed  funding  in  the  1976  budget  estimates.    Interna  and  regular 
teachers  are  trained  in  Teacher  Corpa  programs  over  a  two  year  period.  Each 
fiscal  year  the  appropriated  funds  pay  for  continuations  of  existing  projects 
to  coi>q>l5te  a  two  year  cycle  and  new  starts  for  projects  beginning  a  two  year 
cycle.    Costs  for  continuations  are  appi:oxlinately  the  same  as  for  new  starts. 
For  scheduling  and  programoiatlc  reasons  Teacher  Corps  funds  projects  in  these 
two  year  cycles  with  two  grant  periods;  the  first  for  15  Toontha  and  the 
second  for  9  montha.         July  1,  1976,  grant  awarda  will  have  been  iasued 
for  the  new  starts  out  of  FY  1976  sppropriations.    The  continuation  projects 
will  be  within  their  first  15  month  grant  period  that  ends  on  September  30, 
1976  during  the  interim  period.    It  will  be  essential  that  the  second  9 
month  grant  period  be  negotiated  with  the  grant  awards  being  issued  before 
Septanber  30,  1976.    It  la  eatiiuited  that  the  coata  of  these  continuation 
projects  will  be  approximately  $17  million.    These  funds  will  go  to  pay  for 
training  2Z0  inexperienced  teacher  Interns  and  regular  teacher  retraining 
for  approximately  3,000  participants;  and  for  the  programs  they  are  under- 
taking in  55  institutions  of  hi^er  education  and  65  local  education  agencies. 
This  totals  120  separate  grant  awards.    Each  project  has  school,  university 
and  coonunity-bssed  conponents  and  the  training  and  retraining  efforts  are 
directly  related  to  support  long-range  local  efforts  in  achieving  the  legis- 
lative mission  of  Tescher  Corps  which  is  increslng  educational  oppwituaicles 
for  children  from  low  income  families  and  broadening  the  programs  of  teacher, 
training  and  retraining  for  the  instructional  personnel  committed  to  working 
in  the  schools  serving  these  children. 
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1976 

Eftlauite  for 

Eftlinate 

July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 

Education  peraonnel: 

(b)    Other  education  personnel 

Narrative 

Educational  personnel  development  programs  are  forward  funded;  that  Is, 
aoiounts  obligated  In  one  fiscal  year  fund  projects  during  the  following  fiscal 
year.    The  1976  appropriation  would  be  obligated  In  the  second  half  of  the 
year  to  fund  projects  during  the  Interim  period.    Therefore,  no  appropriation 
Is  required  for  the  Interim  budget  for  forward  funded  programs. 


1976 

Estimate  for 

Eatlmate 

July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 

Narrative 

Adult  education  Is  an  advance  funded  program.    The  entire  1976  advance 
appropriation,  which  will  cover  the  grant  period,  July  1,  1976  to  June  30,  1977, 
will  be  made  available  to  the  States  during  the  Interim  period.    The  appropriation 
to  cover  the  next  grant  period,  July  1,  1977  to  June  30  1978,  will  be  requested 
in  the  regular  fiscal  year  1977  budget  and  no  new  appropriation  action  will  be 
required  during  the  Interim  period. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  when  we 
will  resume  with  Higher  Education  and  Liberal  Resources. 

[Whereupon  at  4:30  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  19.] 
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WEDNESDAY,  IIABCH  19,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 

SuBCOMMlTTiJJE  ON  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LaBOR  AND  HeALTM, 

Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies, 

Washington  J  D,C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  S-146,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Richard  Schweiker  presiding. 
Present:  Senator  Schweiker. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Office  of  Education 

Higher  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  S.  W.  HEBBELL,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COHHISSIONEB 
FOB  POSTSECONDABY  EDXTCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DB.  TEBBELL  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION 
EDWABD  T.  YOBK,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  MANAGl^MENT 
KENNETH  A.  KOHL,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB,  OFFICE  OF 

GUABANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
DB.  BOBEBT  C.  LEESTMA,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  IN- 
STITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT  AND  INTEBNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION 

DB.  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE 

PETEB  K.  U.  VOIGT,  DIBECTOB,  DIVISION  OF  BASIC  AND  STATE 
STUDENT  GBANTS 

DB.  LEONARD  0.  SPEAkMAN,  DIBECTOB,  DIVISION  OF  STU- 
DENT SUPPOBT  AND  SPECIAL  PBOGBAMS 

COBA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

CHABLES  MILLEB,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY,  COMP- 
TBOLLEB 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

vSenator  Schweiker.  The  subcommittee  will  please  come  to  order 
Next  in  our  series  of  hearings  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony 
on  the  various  postsecondary  education  programs,  including  higher 
education,  student  loan  insurance  fund,  and  the  facilities  loaD  fund. 
Mr.  vS.  W»  Herrell  is  to  explain  the  budget  request  for  these  programs. 
Mr.  Herrell,  would  you  introduce  your  associates  and  then  proceed  ? 
Mr.  Herrell.  I  will  be  veiy  happy  to  introduce  my  associates. 
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Of  course  you  know  Dr.  Bell,  and  you  know  Mr.  York.  I  think  you 
have  met  him.  The  gentleman  down  at  the  end  you  may  not  know. 
That  is  Mr.  Kohl.  The  last  two  gentlemen  are  associated  with  the 
guaranteed  loan  program. 

Over  on  my  left  are  Dr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Spearman,  and  Mr.  Voigt, 
and  we  will  have  another  gentleman  come  and  join  us  in  a  few  minutes . 
That  will  be  Dr.  Leestma;  Charlie,  you  know. 

Senator  Schweiker.  We  regard  him  as  a  regular  appendage  around 
here  anyway.  We  are  going  to  put  a  name  on  his  seat  down  there. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  short  opening  statement. 
With  your  permission  I  will  be  very  happy  to  read  it. 

Senator  bcHWEiKER.  All  right.  And  we  will  insert  all  of  your  com- 
plete prepared  statements  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  statements  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  S.  W.  HERRELL 
tlighci:  Education 
SUM>tARV  OPENING  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today- to  present  our  Fiscal  Year  1976 
appropriation  request  of  $2,005,541,000  for  Higher  Education.     This  amount 
represents  a  decrease  of  $137,530,000  below  the  comparable  1975  appropriation 
adjusted  for  the  President's  rescission  requests  for  a  number  of  programs  and 
a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  remains  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  our  people.    The  effort  to  achieve  that  goal 
is  supported  by  the  proposed  concentration  of  funds  in  four  student  financial 
aid  programs  best  suited  to  this  purpose:     Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants, 
Guaranteed  Loans,  Work-Study  and  Incentive  Grants  for  State  Scholarships.  We 
are  requesting  $1,804,960,000  for  these  four  pro-ams,  about  90  percent  of  our 
total  budget  request  under  this  account.     Under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
we  are  requesting  an  additional  $201,787,000.     More  than  2,000,000  students  will 
be  aided  by  these  programs,  better  than  20  percent  of  all  post secondary  students 
In  this  country. 

In  order  to  encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  take  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities  and  to  help  them  overcome  obstacles  to  academic  achievement,  we  are 
continuing  our  support  for  the  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  with  a 
request  for  $70,331,000.    These  programs  offer  a  full  range  of  pre-  *nd  post- 
enrollment  supporCivf'  ♦;ervices  for  low  income  students. 

Finally^  we  are  requesting  $110,000,000  for  Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions,  our  third  major  area  of  support.     This  program  procides  funds  to 
help  impr<>vo  the  (ju.ility  of  education  at  institutions  which  have  traditionally 
served  low- income  and  minority  students. 

We  believe  that  the  concentration  of  resources  in  the  four  student  financial 
aid  programs  along  with  support  for  the  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 
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and  for  the- developing  institutions  constitutes  an  effective  strategy  for 
increasing  educational  opportunity  for  all  those  individuals  who  seek  a  post- 
secondary  education. 

This  concludes  my  surmiary  presentation  of  the  budget  request  for  Higher 
Education  Programs. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  ybur  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

OrKNTNC.  STATEMENT  .      ,  ' 

Mr.  Cliairman  and  Mcinbers  of  the  Contiiittce: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  our  Fiscal  Year  1976 
appropriation  request  of  $2 , 005 ,541 ,000 'for  Higher  Education.  Thlt 
amount  represents  a  decrease  of  $137,530,000  below  the  comparable  1975 
appropriation  adjusted  for  the  President's  rescission  requests  for  a 
number  of  programs  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for  the 
Guaranteed  Loan  Program. 

• 

OVERVIEW 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  remains  the  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  for  all  our 'people.     The  effort  to  achieve  that 
goal  is  supported  by  the  concentration  of  funds  in  four  student  financial 
aid  programs  best  suited  to  this  purpose:    Basic  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  Guaranteed  Loans,  Work-Study  and  Inc«ntive  Grants  for  State 
Scholarships.     We  are  requesting  $1,804,950,000  for  these  four  programs, 
about  90  percent  of  our  total  budget  request  in  this  account.    An  additional 
$201,787,000  is  being  requested  under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  More 
than  2,000,000  students  will  be  aided  by  these  programs,  better  than  20  percent 
of  all  postsecondary  students  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  take  advantage  of  educational 
opportunities  and  to  assist  them  to  overcome  obstacles  to  academic  achievement, 
we  are  continuing  our  support  for  the  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 
with  a  request  for  $70,331,000.    These  programs  offer  a  full  range  of  pre- 
and  post-  enrollment  supportive  services  for  low  income  studehts. 
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Finally,  wc  arc  requesting  $110,000,000  for  Strcujsthcning  Developing        '  ' 
Institutions,  our  third  major  area  of  support.  /i1\is  proyram  provides 
funds  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  education  at  .institutions  which 
have  traditionally  served  low- income  and  minority  students. 

We  believe  that  the  concentration  of  resources  in  the  four  student 
financial  aid  programs  along  with  support  for  the  special  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged  and  for  the  developing  institutions  constitutes  an 
effective  strategy  for  increasing  educational  opportunity  for  all  those 
individuals  \A\o  seek  a  post  secondary  education. 

Now  I  would  like  to  present  more  detail  on  our  specific  proposals. 

STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Our  student  financial  aid  effort  is  based  on  a  carefully  conceived  packaging 
of  financial  support  beginning  with  a  contribution  by  students  and  their 
families  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay,  follo^7ed  by  a  basic 
grant  which  may  cover  up  to  one  half  the  cost  of  attendance,  less  family 
contributions.     The  Basic  grant  can  then  be  supplemented  by  a  Guaranteed 
Loan,  Work-Study  assistance,  or  a  State  Student  incentive  grant,  as  may  be 
required  to  meet  that  part  of  the  student *s  need  not  covered  by  the  family 
contribution  and  basic  grant.     In  addition  to  these  Federal  sources  of 
student  aid,  further  support  can  be  obtained  from  State  and  private 
sources  as  well  as  from  self-help  efforts  on  the  part 'of  the  student. 

,  Basic  IMucaLiunal  OpporiuniLy  Grants 

Wc  arc  I't  qucsting  Si  ,050 .000 ,000  to  fully  fund  the  Basic  Grants  Program 
for  the  first  time.     The  amount  requested  will  provide  grants  ranging 
from  $200  to  $1,400  for  an  estimated  1,323,000  students,  with  the  average 
grant  amounting  to  $785.     Full  funding  will  provide  support  to  all  eligible 
students,  both  full-time  and  part-time,  at  all  four  undergraduate  levels 
as  originally  authorized  and  will  also  provide  full  entitlement  to  all 
undergraduates  who  are  carrying  at  least  Iialf  of  a  normal  full-time  load. 

o 
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As  has  been  true  in  prior  years,  a  part  of  the  appropriation  is  needed 
for  administrative  contracts.    We  are  again  asking  that  $11,500,000  be  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.    These  funds  will  be  used  principally  for  processing 
applicativins  and  disbursements  of  funds.     In  addition,  contracts  will  be 
let  for  data  collection  and  processing  and  for  training  student  financial 
aid  officers.    The  authority  to  expend  the  full  amount  would  not  be  used 
unless  required  for  the  effective  administratior  of  the  program.  Any 
unneeded  amount  would  be  available  for  program  grants. 

We  are  requesting  language  that  will  permit  us  to  carry  over  into  academic 
year  1977-78  any  funds  which  are  appropriated  in  1976  for  use  in  academic 
year  1976-77  but  which  may  not  be  needed  to  meet  the  1976-77  payment  schedule. 
We  are  also  requesting  language  to  permit  us  to  use  Fiscal  Year  1976  funds 
to  cover  any  shortfall,  in  the  awards  which  were  made  from  the  Fiscal  Year 
1975  appropriation. 

Awards  to  students  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  estimates 
and  we  anticipate  that  we  will  always  have  either  a  surplus  or  deficit  after 
awards  are  made.     11  »e  payment  schedule  required  by  law  depends  upon  estimaCes 
of  the  ijuiversc  of  net>tJ,  tlie  percentage  of  oli^j.  \c  students  who  participate, 
the  family  conLrlbutions ,  and  the  cost  of  attendance.    Actual  data  will  not 
be  available  until  all  applications  are  in  nnd  all  the  awards  made.  While 
we  expect  these  estimates  to  improve  as  we  gain  experience,  they  will  never 
be  perfect. 

A  deficit  could  be  handled  through  a  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation. 
However,  this  approach  could  result  in  considerable  delays  in  providing 
students  with  the  full  amount  of  their  awards  which  would  cause  unnecessary 
confusion  and  anxiety  on  the  p«rt  of  students  and  school  administrators. 
A  surplus  of  funds  would  cause  even  more  serious  problems  for  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  schools.     Such  a  surplus  of  funds  would  require 
the  Office  of  Education  to  increase  each  student's  award  in  an  amount 
proportional  to  the  amount  available  since  current  lav;  requires  that  funds 
be  used  for  the  particular  academic  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
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The  procedure  to  allocate  such  surplus  is  i.u...l/ersotne  and  expensive  because 
of  the  need  to  first  assess  the  exact  amount  of  the  surplus  and  then  to  locate 
all  the  recipients.    Checks  probably  could  not  be  mailed  until  well  into  the 
academic  year  following  the  year  in  which  the  initial  basic  grant  was  made. 
In  many  cases,  this  procedure  would  result  in  students  being  overfunded  in 
other  awards  and  thus  requiring  student  financial  aid  officers  to  adjust 
these  other  awards  downward  at  a  point  in  time  well  after  completion  of  the 
academic  year  for  which  the  awards  were  made.    With  authority  to  carry  any 
surplus'  into  the  next  academic  year  the  expense  and  confusion  of  thia 
administrative  procedure  will  be  avoided. 

College  Based  Programs 

PresonL  li'gislaLion  requires  that  no  payments  may  bo  made  for  basic  grants 
until  the  older;  campiis-basod  programs  receive    base  level  funding,  specifi- 
cally, $130  million  for  supplemental  grants,  $286  million  for  NDEA  student 
loan  capital,  and  $236  million  for  work-study.    To  permit  a  concentration' 
of  student  aid  funds  in  the  basic  grant,  work-study,  state  student  incentive 
grants,  and  guaranteed  loan  programis,  which  we  believe  comprise  the  most 
effective  combination  for  equalizing  educational  opportunity  at  the  pos"t- 
secondary  level,  we  are  requesting  your  approval  of  s.pecial  appropriation 
language  that  would  waive  the  requirement  to  first  fund  supplemental  grants 
and  direct  loans.    Accordingly,  while  we  are  requesing  full  funding  for  the 
basic  grant  program,  increased  support  for  the  guaranteed  loan  program  and 
state  student  incentive  grants,  and  more  than  the  stipulated  base  level 
for  the  colU'ge  work-study  program,  we  are  not  requesting  funds  for  the 

supplemental  grant  program  or  for  now  capital*contributions  to  the  direct 
loan  program. 

For  work-study,  we  are  requesting  $250,000,000,  the  same  as  we  requested  in 
1975,  but  $50,200,000  less  than  the  1975  appropriation.    This  amount, 
together  with  matching  funds,  will  enable  520,000  students  to  earn  an 
average  of  $580  during  academic  year  1976-77. 
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No  funds  are  being  requested  for  either  the  Supplemental  Educationml 
Opportunity  Grants  Program  or  for  new  Federal  capital  for  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program.    We  believe  that  the  Supplemental  Grant 
Program  largely  duplicates  the  Sasic  Grants  Program  while  the  Direct  Loau 
Program  duplicates  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program.    Those  two  programs  do  not 
facilitate  a  student's  freedom  of  clioicc  as  do  the  Basic  Grant  and  Guaranteed 
Loan  Programs  nor  do  they  provide  the  valuable  vocationnl  experience  or  bene- 
ficial services  to  school  and  community  which  are  provided  by  the  Work- Study 
Program.     In  regard  to  the  Direct  Loan  Program,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  end  of  federal  funding  does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  program.    The  revolving 
loan  funds  now  in  existence  at  participating  institutions  are  expected  to  total 
$2,800,000,000  by  Fiscal  Year  1976  and  repayments  into  these  loan  funda  are 
expected  to  enable  institutions  to  make  loans  totaling  $l64,000j000  to  328,000 
studenCa. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  have  decided  it  would  be  wiser  to  concentrate 
scarce  federal  resources  on  the  Basic  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Loan  Programs 
and  not  request  any  funds  for  Supplemental  Grants  or  Direct  Loans. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
A  major  component  of  student  financial  aid' is  the  Guaranteed  Student  Aid 
program,  for  which  we  are  requesting  $452,000,000  in  this  account  and 
$201,787,000  in  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund,  for  a  total  of  $653,787,000. 
Those  students  whose  adjusted  family  income  is  $15,000  or  less  will  also  have 
the  interest  paid  for  them  while  they  are  in  school.     In  Fiscal  Year  1976,  we 
expect  this  program  to  provide  over  one  million  loans  amounting  to  approximately 
$1,650,000,000.    By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1976,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
$10,000,000,000  in  loans  will  have  been  guaranteed  since  the  inception  of  this 
program.     The  $452,000,000  we  are  requesting  under  this  account,  for  Guaranteed 
Loans,  pays  interest  subsidies  and  special  allOT^ance  costs  on  both  new  and 
prior  year  loans.    Tlie  amount  of  the  request  is  based  in  part  on  the  assumption 
that  che  current  maximum  special  allo^^ance  rate  of  -3  percent  will  be  required 
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Lliroui'Ji  Kis-cul  Year  P)7u  lo  maliiLain  adcqnaLc  lending  levels  during  a  period 
oL  conLi«uiiu^  UiyM  iuLercsL  rates.    DeaLh  and  disabiliLy  claims  also  arc  paid 
from  tliis  account:.    We  siiall  subsequenLly  appear  before  you  to  discuss  our 
requests  Cor  this  program  which  appear  under  the  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Fund  and  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation. 

INCENTIVF.  GRANTS  K)R  STATE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

In  order  to  build  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  two  years  and  to 
further  encourage  State  participation  in  the  student  financial  aid  effort, 
we  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $44,000,000  for  State  student  incentive 
grants.     This  amount  is  more  than  double  the  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000.    The  requested  appropriation  is  expected  to  provide  109,200 
new  awards  and  66,800  continuation  awards.    Since  the  states  must  match 
Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar,  the  $44,000,000  requested  will  actually 
support  a  program  level  of  $88,000,000.    We  believe  that  this  program 
can  play  an  important  role  in  strengthening  the  Federal-State  partnership 
in  expanding  (iqual  educational  opportunity. 

SPECIAL  PRCXSRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

In  addition  to  lack  of  money,   the  disadvantaged  are  also  often  hampered 

by  inadequate  elementary  and  secondary  education,   lack  of  career  counseling 

.4nd  a  Lack  of  «;elI-conf idence  which  inhibits  rh^m  from  seeking  a  postsecondary 

educnLion.     Vor  LlieSe  reasons,  we  arc  requesting  $70,331,000  for  Special 

Proi;rain:;  TlU'  lutt  l)i rfadvauL a';cd      i cli -lie I p  sL'tJciUi;  ovLTcoric  Llic  prolilems 

jusL  enumerated.     'Otis  funding  level  will  support  S79  projects  and  302,657 

students. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ASSISTANCE 

We  arc  requesting  $128,000,000  for  aid  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
a  decrease  of  $7,150,000  below  the  revised  Fiscal  Year  1975  budget. 
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Developing  Inatltutiont 

Another  aspect  of  our  goal  of  equal  .educational  opportunity  for  all,  is 
developing  institutions.    I'hese  institutions  provide  access  to  higher 
education  for  many  disadvantaged  and  minority  students.    The  Developing 
Institutions  Program  comprises  two  parts,  the  Basic  Institutional 
Development  compronent  and  the  Advanced  Institutional  Devel'optnent  Component. 
The  budget  request  contains  $52,000,000  for  the  Basic  Program.  Approximately 
165  institutions  will  receive  grants  averaging  $315,000  for  the  purpose  of 
gradually  strengthening  their  academic  and  management  capabilities.  Although 
the  funding  level  is  remaining  constant,  the  number  of  grants  is  decreasing 
as  more  institutions  qualify  for  this  advanced  program  and  a  greater  effort 
is  made  to  speed  development  through  larger  average  grants.    For  the  Advance 
Program,  we  are  requesting  $58,000,000,  the  same  as  the  1975  level.  This 
amount  will  support  grants  averaging  $2,800,000  to  about  21  institutions. 
Under'  this  program,  substap.tial  assistance  is  provided  through  3-5  year  grants 
to  the  stronger  developing  institutions  in  support  of  carefully  structured 
projects  designed  to  accelerate  tilicir  transition  to  fully  developed  stntuR, 

Forcigti  T,anRuage  and  Area  Studlco 

t  .»r  oi'J        ri-i,:rc'M   l.icL.uis  ;.1U,UUO,000  for  !ii:ppor:  of  I'.i'.  rord;'.!  lun  ^rKi.'.'-- 
tv.'iininv,  .-hkI  cnxa  .sLuJici;  pro;;r;in!fi  .nii.iiorU:cd  undov  TiiJc  VI  oT  Lhc  N'ntionnl 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  and  the  Fulbright-Hays  Act,  the  same  as  the 
amount  we  requested  for  1^75.     For  NDEA  Title  VI,  we  are  requesting  $8,640,000 
to  supoort  50  language  centers,  31  exemplary  projects,  600  graduate  fellowships 
and  16  research  projects.    We  are  seeking  $1,360,000  in  Fulbright-Hays  funds 
to  support  90  doctoral  dissertation  fellowships,  24  faculty  research  fellow- 
ships and  5  group  training  projects. 

'  Ccoperat  ive  Educ  at  icm 

For  Cooperative  Education,  we  are  requesting  $8,000,000,  $2,750,000  less  than 
the  1975  appropriation.    We  consider  Cooperative  Education  to  be  a  vital  part 
of  postsecondary  education  and  we  are  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  assist 
in  the  rapid  expansion  of  cooperative  education  which  has  occurred  during  the 
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ij'.Pt  scs  ri.  ■  :^::Cii,     .".^'.y  i^ra  no*./  tibo.-',  :-wO  Lollcjjes  a-.d  vni's  ersi^ies  (29Z 
cf  the  total)  with  cooperative  education  programs.    Ho;7evet,  we  believe  that 
cooperative  education  has  now  developed  such  strength  and  momentum  that  it 
can  continue,  its  growth  and  development  with  reduced  Federal  support.  Even 
at  the  $8,000^000  level, furthermore,  we  will  increase  the  number  of  new  awards 
for  program  development  from  64  to  100  because  of  the  fact  that  in  1975,  209 
institutions  will  have  reached  the  statutory  limit  of  3  year's  participation 
in  the  program  thus  freeing  money  for  more  new\«wards  in  1976.    The  total 
number  of  awards  to  be  supported  in  1976  will  be  230,  all  for  program'  planning, 
initiation  and  development,  compared  with  350  in  1975  including  23  for  research 
a'ld  t  rai .!  *     .  * 


::o  ruiid.'»  .irc  bciiti*,  requcs*. cJ  tu'i*  l':iiversLt.y  Co;r::n!: lly  Sen* ices,  aid  Lo 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction,  State  Postsecondary 
Coainissions  or  Ethnic  }Ierit:sge  Studies'.    Tl^ose  programs  served  useful 
purposes,  but  the  need  for  them  has  greatly  diminished  and  the  time  has 
come  to  redirect  their  resources  to  other,  higher  priority  programs. 

Our  request  for  Personnel  Development  is  $2,250*000,  a  reduction  of 
$3,000,000  below  the  revised  1975  appropriation.    The  1976  budget  request 
continues  the  phaseout  of  the  College  Teacher  Fellowships  begun  in  1972. 
As  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  couple  of  years,  we  are  requesting  only 
enough  to  allow  veterans  to  resume  fellowships  interrupted  by  military 
service.    We  are  also  seeking  continued  funding  for  the  El lender  Fellowships 
and  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity,  popularly  kntnm  as  CLEO. 

7..  s  ..'  .  r  ,  /.V .  ^.■.iCiv.'.c.:..  1  '-.cjld  likt  ::o  ss,"  l  m':       btlieve  that  the 
funding  strategy  I  have  Just  outlined  will  permit  us  to  make  significant 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  while 
responsibly  doing  our  part  to  hold  down  the  rise  in  Federal  spending* 

This  concludes  my  presentation  of  the  budget  request  for  Higher  Education 
Programs . 


Ve  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

54-864  0  -  75  -  28 
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STATEMENT  OF  S.  W.  HERHELL 


on 


"Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund" 


Mr,  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  request  an  appropriation  for 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance  Fund.    We  are  re- 
questing $2,192,000  under  this  account  for  the  payment  of  partici- 
pation sales  insufficiencies. 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966  established  a  revolving  fund 
for  loans  made  under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act, 
now  subsumed  by  title  VII,  part  C,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as 
tmendcd,  and  authorizes  the  pooling  of  such  loans  as  collateral  for 
participation  certificates  sold  to  the  private  credit  market. 

Since  the  interest  received  on  these  loans  is  less  than  the  interest 
paid  on  the  participation  certificates,  appropriations  are  needed  each 
year  to  cover  the  difference.     In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  will  need  $3,692,000 
for  this  purpose.    Of  this  amount  $1,500,000.  is  covered  by  a  permanent 
indefinite  appropriation  for. sales  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
The  remainder,  $2,192,000  for  sales  authorized  in  1968,  is  being  re- 
quested now, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  have. 


Mr.  chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee; 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Committee  to  request  j^.  z^^propr iat ion 
of  $201.8  million  for  the  student  Loan  Insurance  FJind  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
an  increase  of  $4/187/000  over  the  iiscal  year  1975  revised  request  of 
$197,600,000. 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD 


m 


YORK,  JR. 


on 

Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
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The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  one  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
major  student  aid  programs.     It  supper £s  the  goal  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity  by  helping  students  overcome  financial  barriers  to  a  post- 
secondary  education.     Like  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant  program,  this 
loan  program  affords  students  the  freedom  to  seliect  the  school  of  their 
choice  and  course  of  study  they  prefer.     The  Higher  Education  Appropriation 
includes  our  request  for  interest  subsidies,  special  allowances,  and  death 
and  disability  payments  related  to  the  loan  progreim.     Requirements  for 
staffing  and  computer  services  are  included  in  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
appropriation.    The  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  represents  that  part  of  the  * 
cost  of  tha  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  which  requires  payments  in 
connection  with  loan  defaults. 

The  Fund  was  authorized  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
pay  claims  for  defaults  on  federally  insured  and  federally  reinsured 
student  loans  out  of  insurance  premiums,  collections  on  defaulted  loans, 
and  other  receipts,  as  wel^  as  from  funds  appropria'ted  for  the  purpose. 

The  requested  $201.6  million,  together  with  an  estimated  $34.7  million 
in  other  receipts,  will  be  needed  to  cover  obligations  amounting  to  an 
estimated  $236.4  million.    Claims  for  146,000  loans  insured  directly  by 
the  Federal  Government  account  for  $146.6  million,  while  90,000  claims 
by  guarantee  agencies  against  the  reinsurance  program  account  for  the 
other  $90  million.    Loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1976  are  expected  to 
amount  to  an  estimated  $6.1  billion.    The  program  involves  19,000  lenders 
and  6,700  schools.    More  than  6  million  loans  will  have  been  made  by 
the  end  of  1976. 

The  expansion  of  collection  efforts  in  the  regional  offices  with 
increases  in  staff  planned  for  1976  wiil  resuli:  ixi  an  increase  in 
collections  on  defaulted  loans  in  the  Federal  Insurance  program.     It  is 
estimated  that  $17.1  million  will  be  collected  in  fiscal  year  1976 
compared  to  an  estimated  $7.0  million  in  1975. 

The  guarantee  agencies  are  expected  to  collect  $13.6  million  under 
the  Federal  Reinsurance  Progtetn, 
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We  are  also  moving  ahead  in  our  overall  objective  of  strengthening 
the  administration  and  management  of  the  program  and  of  reducing  the 
default  rate.    As  a  part  of  our  effort  to  improve  management  of  the 
program/  we  have  consolidated  all  related  aspects  of  the  Guaranteed 
student  Loan  Program  under  a  single  project  manager  who  reports  directly 
to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Management,  and  have  reorganized  the 
manageimnt  structure  of  tlie  program  on  f actional  lines. 

Ooncurrently  with  iin^^roving  operational  procedures,  expanding 
resources,  and  full  utilization  of  the  budget  estimation  nodel,  we 
are  also  auf^nenting  our  program  of  cn'-site  revia^  and  examination  of 
lenders,  sdiools,  and  state  agencies  to  assure  that  proper  acitiini- 
strative  and  fiscal  practices  are  being  foll□fl^^ed  in  making,  servicing 
and  collecting  loans.    New  and  revised  regulations  were  published  on 
Febrxiary  20,  1975,  designed  to  more  adequately  protect  stirlent  borrowers 
by  requiring  tiiat  educational  institutions  provide  prospective  students 
witli  descriptive  informtion,  estaJjlish  equitable  refund  policies  and 
oor.ply  \ritli  otiier  provisions  \v4iich  will  ir.5)rove  the  administration  of 
the  program  and  reduce  defaults.    These  regulaticsis  also  establish 
procedures  providing  for  the  suspension,  li-oitaticsi  and  termination  of 
^th  sdicols  and  certain  lenders  that  violate  tlie  provisions  of  ths 
regulations.    These  latter  efforts  shaild  contribxjte  significantly  over 
tlie  long-run  to  reducing  the  level  of  defaults. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Vfelfare  transmitted 
to  tiie  Speaker  of  the  House  of  P^presentatives  on  FdDruary  27,  1975, 
legislative  proposals  to  further  reduce  defaults.    Ihree  i^Tportant  features 
of  tliis  proposal  are;  1)  an  incentive  offered  to  lenders  to  encourage 
the  ooltiple  disburseriient  of  loans  over  the  course  of  a  school  year; 

2)  provision  to  eliminate  proprietary  schools  as  eligible  lenders;  and 

3)  an  amendrient  to  the  T^ankruptcy  Act  to  relie  student  loans  non-dischargeable 
in  bankrvptcy  during  the  5  year  period  after  tlie  first  installjnent  thereon 
beaxiies  due. 
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BUDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  Herrell.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present 
our  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  request  of  $2,005,541,000  for  higher 
education  plus  a  total  of  $207,479,000  for  three  other  closely  related 
appropriation  accounts,  for  a  total  of  $2,213,020,000.  The  amount  for 
the  higher  education  account  represents  a  decrease  of  $137,530,000 
below  the  comparable  1975  appropriation  adjusted  for  the  President's 
rescission  requests  for  a  number  of  programs  and  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  lor  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.  The 
related  accounts  are  student  loan  insurance  fund,  higher  education 
facilities  loan  and  insurance  fund,  and  special  foreign  currency. 


EQUALIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  remains  the  equali- 
zation of  educational  opportunity  for  all  our  people.  The  effort  to 
achieve  that  goal  is  supported  by  the  proposed  concentration  of  funds 
in  four  student  financial  aid  programs  best  suited  to  this  purpose: 
basic  education  opportunity  grants,  guaranteed  loans,  work-study 
and  incentive  grants  for  State  scholorships. 

We  are  requesting  $1,804,960,000  for  these  four  programs,  about 
90  percent  of  our  total  budget  request  for  higher  education.  More 
than  2  million  students  will  be  aided  by  these  programs,  better  than 
20  percent  of  all  postsecondary  students  in  this  country. 

Lq  order  to  encourage  disadvantaged  students  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunities  and  to  help  them  overcome  obstacles  to 
academic  achievement,  we  are  continuing  our  support  for  the  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  with  a  request  for  $70,331,000.  These 
programs  offer  a  full  range  of  pre-  and  post-enrollment  supportive 
services  for  low-income  students. 

Our  third  major  area  of  support  is  the  strengthening  developmg 
institutions  program  for  which  we  are  requesting  $110  million,  the 
same  as  the  1975  appropriation.  This  program  provides  funds  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  education  at  institutions  which  have  tradi- 
tionally served  low-income  and  minority  students. 

In  addition  to  these  major  areas  of  support,  we  are  also  requesting 
funds  for  a  number  of  smaller  programs.  These  include  $10  million  for 
language  training  and  area  studies ;  $8  million  for  cooperative  educa- 
tion; and  $2.25  million  for  personnel  development  which  m eludes 
college  teacher  fellowships,  training  for  the  disadvantaged  and  Ellender 

fellowships.  •     i_  ^ 

We  believe  that  the  concentration  of  resources  in  the  four  student 
financial  programs  along  with  support  for  the  other  programs  I 
have  mentioned  constitutes  an  effective  strategy  for  increasing  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  those  individuals  who  seek  a  postsecondary 
education.  , , 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  funds  requested  for  programs  covered  by  the 
higher  education  appropriation  which  I  have  just  outlined  for  you, 
we  are  also  requesting  funds  for  three  closely  related  appropriation 
accounts  which  I  would  like  to  briefly  describe  at  this  time. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 

We  are  seeking  $201,787,000  for  the  student  loan  insurance  fund, 
an  increase  of  $4,187,000  over  the  revised  1975  request  of  $197,600,000. 
The  student  loan  insurance  fund  represents  that  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  relating  to  payments  for  loan  de- 
faults. We  have  been  taking  a  number  of  vigorous  administrative 
actions  to  reduce  defaults  and  improve  collections.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February  27,  1975,  legis- 
lative proposals  to  further  reduce  defaults. 

Three  important  features  of  this  proposal  are:  One,  an  incentive 
offered  to  lenders  to  encourage  the  multiple  disbursement  of  loans  over 
the  course  of  a  school  year;  two,  provision  to  eliminate  proprietary 
schools  as  eligible  lenders;  and  three,  an  amendment  to  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  make  student  loans  nondischargeable  in  bankruptcy 
during  the  5-year  period  after  the  first  installment  thereon  becomes 
due.  If  enacted,  we  expect  that  these  measures  will  in  time  greatly 
reduce  the  number  of  defaults.  Interest  benefits  for  borrowers  and  a 
special  allowance  for  lenders  for  this  program  are  included  in  the 
hirfier  education  account. 

For  the  higher  education  facilities  loan  and  insurance  fund,  we  will 
need  $3,692,000  to  pay  participation  sales  insuflSciencies.  Title  VII, 

f)art  C,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  the  pooling  of  facility 
oans  as  collateral  for  participation  certificates  sold  to  the  private 
credit  market.  Since  the  mterest  received  on  these  loans  is  less  than  the 
interest  paid  on  the  participation  certificates,  appropriations  are 
needed  each  year  to  cover  the  difference. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  will  need  $3,692,000  for  this  purpose.  Of  this 
amount  $1,5  million  is  covered  by  a  permanent  indemiite  appropria- 
tion for  sales  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1967.  The  remainder,  $2,192,000 
for  sales  authorized  in  1968,  is  being  requested  now. 

Finally,  we  are  requesting  $2  million  for  educational  activities 
overseas.  These  funds  consist  of  U.S.  owned  excess  foreign  currencies 
and  will  be  used  to  assist  American  education  in  providing  selected 
training  and  research  programs  abroad  in  foreign  languages,  area 
studies,  and  world  affairs'. 

This  concludes  my  presentations  of  our  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
request.  We  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  your  questions,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Do  you  have  any  estimates  of  what  the  Federal 
share  of  student  aid  is  compared  to  all  student  aid  support,  private, 
public.  State,  and  local? 

Mr.  Herrell.  The  latest  figure  that  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  indi- 
cates that  ab^'ut  15.7  percent  comes  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Pardon  me — the  latest  figure  is  14.4  percent,  or  about  $5  billion, 
is  the  total  estimated  coming  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  has  that  changed  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Herrell.  I  just  looked  at  tv.^  1972-73  figures.  It  was  15.7 
percent.  It  has  reduced  itself  just  a  shade. 


BASIC  GRANT  PROGRAM 


Senator  Schweiker.  We  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
informing  us  of  another  surplus  in  the  basic  grant  program.  This  one 
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totals  $135  million.  How  did  this  happen  again,  and  why  should  the 
Congress  cut  out  the  tried  and  proven  programs  when  you  are  having 
these  kinds  of  problems  with  BOG's? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  wonder  if  we  could  divide  that  question,  let  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Basic  and  State  Student  Grants,  Peter 
Voigt,  answer  the  first  part,  and  I  will  answer  the  latter  part. 

Mr.  Voigt.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  probably  know,  in  implementing 
the  basic  grant  program  each  year,  we  have  to  issue  a  schedule  of 
awards,  that  tells  the  institution  and  students  what  the  level  of  awards 
is  the  beginning  of  the  actual  academic  year.  In  order  to  issue  that 
schedule,  we  have  to  make  estimates  of  the  number  of  students  who 
are  eligible,  of  those  eUgibles,  how  many  will  actually  apjjly  to  the 
program,  and  of  the  applicants,  how  many  will  actually  receive  grants 
and  what  the  level  of  their  awards  will  be. 

As  you  know,  the  progr  am  is  a  new  one.  When  we  issued  the  pay- 
ment schedule  for  the  second  year — 1974-75 — we  did  not  have  any 
valid  program  experience,  and  therefore  we  had  to  rely  on  our  best 
available  data  to  make  these  estimates.  These  data  were  not  collected 
by  the  program.  Instead,  we  used  other  data  sources,  such  as  census 
data,  for  example,  the  total  student  population  by  income,  by  the 
asset  position  of  these  families,  et  cetera. 

When  we  issued  the  payment  schedule  which  last  year  had  a  max- 
imum award  of  $1,050,  we  thought  at  that  point  that  we  would  be 
hitting  the  dollar  amount  very  closely,  even  incurring  some  risk  of 
o  verexpenditure . 

It  turns  out  that  during  the  current  year  our  estimates  were  not 
correct,  that  not  quite  as  many  students  applied  to  the  program  as  we 
expected.  The  eligibility  rate  was  the  same,  but  of  the  students  who 
did  apply  and  were  eligible,  it  appears  that  a  significant  number,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  did  not  go  on  to  postsecondary  education.  Of 
those  who  did  go  on,  there  was  a  much  larger  number  than  we  expected 
who  did  not  go  for  a  full  academic  year  either  because  they  dropped 
out  or  because  they  were  involved  in  programs  that  were  less  than  a 
full  academic  year  in  length,  which  thereby  reduced  the  average 
award. 

As  a  result,  we  will  have  an  amount  of  unexpended  funds.  As  the 
program  goes  on,  we  have  gathered  actual  data,  and  when  we  issue 
our  next  payment  schedule — which  will  be  soon,  hopefully — we  will 
have  a  much  better  base  on  which  to  make  these  estimates. 

Of  course,  it  is  always  a  very  difficult  chore  because  you  have  to 
take  into  account  not  only  wnat  your  students  look  like  in  post- 
secondary  education,  who  will  and  who  will  not  go — in  other  words, 
try  to  predict  student  behavior — but  you  also  have  to  take  into 
account  economic  circumstances  which  may  affect  enrollment  pat- 
terns, which  may  affect  family  income  of  parents  and  students,  et 
cetera,  so  it  always  will  be  a  problem  to  some  extent  or  another  to 
make  such  estimates.  But  as  we  gain  more  experience,  we  think  we 
will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to  issue  an  accurate  payment 
schedule. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  asked  the 
same  question  of  my  staff.  They  came  to  me  to  say  we  are  going  to 
have  a  $135  million  surplus.  I  said,  "What  percent  is  that?"  They 
said,  "Twenty  percent."  I  said,  "My  word,  can  you  not  estimate  any 
closer  than  that?" 
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I  was  concerned  and  upset  about  it,  but  the  estimating  is  a  com- 
pounding of  estimates  on  top  of  estimates.  You  have  to  start  out  by 
looking  at  the  student  universe  in  the  United  States  and  ask  your- 
selves how  many  may  be  eligible.  After  you  answer  that  one,  you 
have  to  ask  yourself,  How  many  of  those  eligible  will  apply?  Out  of 
those  who  apply,  how  many  will  qualify?  Then  after  that,  if  tliat  is 
not  enough,  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  what  will  be  the  income  level 
of  those  that  apply,  and  where  across  the  income  spectrum  because 
that  relates  to  the  size  of  the  grant. 

Dr.  Bell.  Then  after  you  have  done  that,  you  must  estimate  the 
asset  value  of  the  families  of  those  that  apply  because  those  fitiires  are 
by  a  complex  formula  that  was  written  by  the  Congress. 

After  that,  you  have  to  estimate  what  the  size  of  the  grants  will  be, 
based  upon  those  economic  factors.  You  have  to  try  to  predict  how 
many  of  the  very  low  income  students  will  apply  and  qualify  with 
those  economic  factors  in  it,  because  they  will  get  a  larger  grant  than 
those  that  are  higher  up  in  the  income  spectrum. 

DROPOUT  RATE 

And  then  if  that  is  not  complex  enough,  when  you  get  through  all 
of  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  to  ask  yourself,  How  many  will 
drop  out  and  how  iTiany  will  stay  in  school?  With  a  new  program  that 
is  encouraging  and  providing  a  means  for  the  low -income  people  to 
have  access  to  college  which  they  never  had  before,  we  are  finding  a 
dropout  rate  that  is  higher  than  we  anticipated. 

I  realize  that  all  of  that  

Senator  ScmvEiKER.  The  dropout  rate?  You  mean  of  people  apply- 
ing? What  do  you  mean  by  the  dropout  rate? 

Dr.  Bell.  They  apply;  they  enter  college  and  drop  out  and  do  not 
use  the  full  grant. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Completely  out  of  college? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  when  that  happens,  that  causes  funds  not  to  he 
used. 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  is  the  dropout  rate  for  the  BOG  program? 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  really  do  not  have  any  estimate.  It  is  combined 
with  not  only  a  dropout  rate,  but  also  the  figures  of  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  academic  programs  that  are  less  than  a  full  academics  year. 
In  other  words,  that  would  also  reduce  the  award. 

Senator  Schweiker.  It  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  hfive  some  figures. 
This  is  the  third  >;ear  of  the  program  We  do  not  even  have  a  dropout 
rate.  Maybe  this  is  why  we  are  havinpr'trouble  estimating. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  We  do  have  a  figure  for  the  combined  total.  It  is  roughly 
14  percent.  It  varies  considerably  by  the  type  of  institution. 

Senator  Schweiker.  This  is  the  third  year  of  the  program.  You 
were  off  $00  iniliion  last  year.  Now,  you  have  doubled  that  amount 
this  year.  It  looks  like  we  are  not  learning  from  figures  we  do  have, 
or  we  are  not  using  our  figures  or  the  figures  jump  around  an  awful  lot. 
It  just  strikes  me  that  they  would  not  jump  that  much  from  $60  to 
$lo5  million.  It  looks  like  we  are  not  learning. 

Dr,  Phillips.  The  other  side  of  that  coin  would  be,  last  year  which 
was  really  the  first  year  of  operation  and  a  very  late  start,  we  did 
expend  $50  million.  This  year,  which  is  really  the  second  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  expenditure  is  at  an  estimated  $400  million  level. 
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I  think  in  fairness  when  you  stop  and  think  about  the  sort  of 
conceptual  change  that  occurs  when  you  move  into  a  program  of 
this  sort,  which  is  in  effect  an  entitlement  program  which  relies  very 
heavily  on  the  initiative  of  the  students  to  apply  for  and  receive  those 
entitlements,  that  that  kind  of  a  record— even  though  you  are  quite 
correct  in  pointing  out  that  it  does  leave  a  significant  surplus — that 
that  kind  of  record  is  not  altogether  embarrassing. 

In  fact  the  utilization  of  the  basic  grant  program  has  moved 
steadily  along  although  it  has  not  moved  along  as  fast  as  we  have 
tried  to  make  it  move  along.  .  . 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  many  years  have  we  been  admmistenng 
the  program? 

Dr.  Phillips.  This  is  really  the  middle  of  the  second  year  of 
operation.  We  are  now  requesting  carryover  authority  so  in  the 
third  year  we  can  give  the  program  what  we  regard  as  a  fair  trial  at 
a  full  funding  payment  schedule  level,  which  is  really  part  of  my 
answer  to  the  second  part  of  your  question  as  to  why  we  should 
eliminate  proven  programs  in  order  to  support  basic  grants. 

We  do  believe  that  an  entitlement  program  is  needed.  It  is  intended 
by  the  Congress,  and  we  want  to  do  our  very  best  to  insure  that  the 
entitlement  concept  does  succeed.  We  believe  the  basic  grant  program 
offers  advantages  over  the  other  programs  in  terms  of  an  assurance 
that  every  student  receives  uniform  treatment,  and  the  moneys  are 
uniformly  available  and  not  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  complex 
State  allotment  formulas  and  various  administrative  procedures  that 
result  from  allocations  to  institutions. 

Third,  we  do  want  to  make  sure  that  this  program  has  a  fair  trial 
at  a  full  funding  payment  schedule  level  so  we  know  that  we  are  not 
losing  participation  because  of  the  fact  that  the  grants  are  in  such 
limited  amounts.  Finally,  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  even  though 
we  are  recommending  the  elimination  of  the  SEOG  program  from  the 
funding  for  next  year,  the  total  amount  of  money  provided  in  this 
budget  for  grant  assistance  has  increased  over  the  amount  of  grant 
assistance  provided  in  the  1975  appropriation.  ^ 

We  are  recommending  $1.05  billion  for  the  full  funding  of  the  basic 
grant  program,  plus  $44  million  in  the  State  student  incentive  program, 
which,  as  you  know,  does  double  itself  on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 

So  you  are  really  looking  at  total  grant  assistance  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $1.1  billion,  whereas  this  year,  with  an  appropriation  of  $660 
million  in  basic  grants,  $240  million  in  SEOG,  and  $20  milhon  in 
SSIG  plus  State  matching  funds,  you  are  looking  at  a  maximum  grant 
assistance  level  of  $940  million.  For  that  reason,  we  feel  this  is  a 
solid  kind  of  a  proposal  and  one  that  deserves  your  consideration. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Senator  Magnuson's 
State.  I  would  like  to  quote  a  paragraph  because  I  think  this  reflects 
exactly  what  I  am  leading  up  to: 

We  do  have  concern  about  the  administration's  plan  for  student  financial  aid, 
in  particular  to  the  plan  rely  exclusively  on  the  BOG  l)rogram  for  grants  that 
eliminate  approximately  20  percent  of  the  students  to  whom  we  now  give  ftnancial 
aid. 

In  these  meetings  that  our  committee  has,  we  have  some  very 
bitter  fights  over  how  to  apportion  these  dollars.  When  we  do  make  a 
decision,  we  are  not  anticipating  as  much  as  a  25-porcont  error. 
Frankly  this  makes  inoperative  our  procedure  in  tern^s  of  how  we 
allocate  money.  0 
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If  you  are  going  to  come  up  with  25-percent  errors  I  think  in  my 
own  calculations,  and  the  committee's,  too,  we  are  going  to  take 
that  more  into  account  when  we  next  allocate  these  dollars. 

Here  it  is  diflScult.  They  are  getting  it  cut  off  from  one  program 
and  not  getting  it  back  from  another.  Here  we  have  underestimated 
or  undersupplied  the  aid  by  20-25  percent.  That  makes  us  very- 
gun  shy  in  putting  funds  as  requested  for  financial  support  consistent 
with  what  the  administration  is  thinking  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

There  is  one  other  thing  they  mention  here  that  is  worth  men- 
tioning too,  a  part  of  your  problem:  '*It  has  been  our  experience, 
that  the  tumarounf  time  for  a  student  to  apply  and  receive  a  BOG 
award  is  6  weeks.  This  is  an  impossible  timelag  for  those  students 
to  wait  for  financial  help.'' 

Maybe  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  other  factors  involved; 
I  do  not  know. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  we,  I  think,  will  feel  obliged  to  point 
out  and  to  stress  agaih  the  fact  that  we  have  not  previously  had 
good,  solid,  reliable  program  experience  which  would  help  us  or 
permit  us  to  make  the  kind  of  discriminating  estimates  that  you  want 
and  deserve.  We  do  have  that  now. 

We  are  making  adjustments  in  our  participation  rate  estimates. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  can  now  project  a  full  funding  payment 
schedule  with  a  maximum  award  of  $1,400  if  we  receive  the  requested 
carryover  authority. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  we  also  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
have  not  had  experience  in  this  program  with  the  knid  of  deep  reces- 
sion that  we  have  now.  I  tried  to  point  out  in  my  comments  here 
that  we  are  putting  estimates  on  top  of  estimates,  as  mandated  in 
the  legislation  written  by  the  Congress,  and  we  have  a  tough  job  of 
administering  it. 

That  does  not  excuse  it  a  bit  that  we  are  not  coming  closer  to  that 
percentage  figured,  and  I  was  upset  about  that,  and  we  need  to  do 
better  than  that.  I  would  also  say  we  did  not  just  decide  how  to 
estimate  these  within  the  Office  of  Education.  We  did  confer  with  the 
Department.  We  talked  to  various  others  who  seemed  to  have  in- 
sights in  the  higher  education  community.  We  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  advice  from  0MB  before  we  came  at  this,  where  we  would 
estimate  where  the  usage  would  be. 

I  frankly  admit  that  we  missed  the  estimate,  but  I  wanted  to  say 
because  we  will  be  before  you  again  next  yenT  that  we  have  not  had 
experience  with  this  deep  recession.  What  is  that  going  to  do?  Is  that 
going  to  put  more  students  in  school?  Are  more  of  them  going  to 
apply  or  are  less  going  to  apply  because  of  a  lack  of  money?  I  just 
cannot  say  what  that  is  going  to  be.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  right 
now. 


Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  second  part  of 
your  inquiry  about  the  processing  time,  I  would  like  to  ask  Peter 
Voigt  if  he  could  respond  to  that. 


concerned  about  the  processing  time.  The  maximum  last  year  at 
this  time  took  6  weeks,  as  the  letter  indicates.  By  and  large,  the 
average  turnaround  time  was  a  little  better.  As  I  indicated,  I  am 


PROCESSING  TIME 


obviously  been  quite 
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quite  concerned,  and  we  have  taken  steps  in  the  current  processing 
year  to  significantly  improve  that  turnaround  time. 

The  most  difficult  problem  encountered  in  turnaround  time  was 
the  processing  of  corrections  to  student  applications.  For  1975-76, 
the  processing  of  corrections,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  is  re- 
quired to  be  2  weeks,  so  we  expect  to  have  a  significant  improvement 
in  turnaround  time  overall. 

Dr.  Phillips.  In  effect  we  have  written  into  the  contract  for  the 
processing  of  the  applications  a  requirement  that  the  contractor 
turn  around  corrections  on  the  application.  A  student  submits  an 
application;  some  correction  has  to  be  made.  They  submit  it  to  the 
student  for  correction,  and  they  come  back  in.  Those,  we  will  admit, 
were  beir^  handled  in  a  less  expeditious  way  than  would  have  been 
desired.  We  have  now  written  into  the  contract  a  maximum  of  2- week 
turnaround  time  for  all  corrections  this  year. 

We  are  confident  that  the  contractor  will  perform  in  compliance  with 
that  provision. 

Dr.  Bell.  In  all  of  this,  we  should  not  obscure  the  fact — and  I 
hope  my  testimony  is  indicating  that  we  need  to  do  a  better  job — that 
»    we  have  room  for  improvement,  and  we  need  to  shape  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  program. 

,    LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  just  want  to  recall  the  history  because  I 
serve  on  the  Education  Committee  as  well  as  this  committee.  The 
administration  was  the  original  proposer  of  the  BOG  concept.  We 
should  make  that  clear.  It  was  the  administration  who  proposed  it. 
Our  committee  did  accept  it  and  modified  it  somewhat. 

Our  committee  was  in  a  partnership.  All  through  this  whole  thing, 
it  has  been  the  administration  fighting  to  get  more  money  for  the  BOG 

grogram  and  knock  out  our  other  programs.  That  is  why  I  think 
ongress,  even  though  I  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the  BOG 
program,  will  be  very  skeptical.  It  is  hard  to  sell  in  terms  of  the  actual 
appropriation  with  this  kmd  of  history. 

That  is  the  point  I  am  making.  It  is  just  going  to  be  more  difficult 

to  fund  it  -11 

One  question  I  have:  Do  we  really  know  who  has  received  these 
grants?  Is  one  of  the  problems  to  redistribute  the  grants?  That  would 
be  exceeHinp;ly  diiTicult  because  of  the  recnrrl keeping  of  who  actually 
got  the  grants. 

Mr.  VoiGT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  records  on  who  got  the 
grants  for  this  year.  However,  we  had  to  redistribute  this  money 
since  grants  are  still  being  made  and  will  be  made  until  the  end  of 
May.  We  would  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  to  get 
actual  expenditure  figures  from  the  institutions — because  they  report 
to  us  on  grant  recipients,  then  make  an  estimate  of  what  each  student's 
individual  award  would  be  with  these  redistributed  funds,  and  then 
generate  checks  to  each  of  those  approximately  600,000  students. 

We  estimate  that  it  would  take  us  roughly  until  about  February  to 
.  get  the  checks  out.  By  that  time  many  of  those  students  will  no 
longer  be  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education.  The  affidavit  that  they 
signed  that  these  funds  be  used  for  postsecondary  education  will 
essentially  be  meaningless. 
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We  think  tliat  would  not  be  a  good  use  of  ver^^  limited  Federal 
ftnancial  aid.  Therefore,  we  are  recommending  that  these  funds  be 
earned  over  and  used  for  next  year's  payment  schedule,  which  would 
permit  the  program  to  go  to  full  funding  with  a  maximum  award 
of  $1,400. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Full  funding  for  only  the  first  three  cla.sses,  full-time 
and  part-time  students. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Senator  Schweiker.  One  of  the  other  problems  that  was  raised: 
Fin^thermore,  the  insured  loan  program  is  almost  totally  unavailable  to  our 
students  since  banks  will  not  loan  money  to  freshman  and  sophomores  in  com- 
munity colleges.  They  seem  to  be  more  willing  to  lend  money  to  students  who 
complete  their  first  2  years  of  college  and  are  pursuing  their  upper  division  work 
m  a  4-year  institution. 

Does  somebody  want  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  York,  fes,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  control  lenders  in  terms  of  which 
lenders  will  participate  in  this  program.  We  have  taken  numerous 
steps  and  are  continuing  to  take  steps  to  try  to  make  the  program 
more  attractive  to  lenders. 

Part  of  the  problem  is,  as  the  Commissioner  pointed  out,  the 
current  economic  situation.  The  return  on  these  types  of  loans  in 
certain  areas  of  the  country  have  been  considered  to  be  inadequate 
by  the  lenders,  and  they  are  not  too  interested  in  participating  in 
the  program. 

As  you  know,  we  do  not  make  the  loans.  We  guarantee  the  loan.s 
made  by  commercial  lenders.  We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  payments  to  lenders,  to  put  additional 
requirements  on  schools,  to  require  a  closer  coordination  between  the 
lenders  and  the  schools  and  the  borrowers  so  that  there  will  be  fewer 
defaults  and  less  need  for  processing  claims  which  cost  the  lender 
money  m  collection  activities.  But  it  is  a  problem,  and  as  long  a.s  we 
have  the  kind  of  economic  situation  with  interest  rates  for  other 
types  of  loans  that  are  much  more  attractive  to  lenders,  it  is  going 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  problem  for  this  program. 


DEFAULT  RATES 


Dr.  Bell.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  get  through  worrying  about 
how  my  staff  misestimates  BOG,  I  can  turn  around  and  worrv  about 
how  we  handle  the  default  rates. 

Senator  ScfnvEiKER.  That  is  my  next  question,  default  rates. 

Dr.  Bell.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  both. 

Mr.  York.  Although  there  are  pockets  of  geographical  areas  in 
the  country  where  lenders  appear  to  be  unwilling  to  make  loans, 
surprismgly  acro.ss  the  entire  country  the  number  of  loans  that  are 
being  made  are  up,  and  the  volume  has  continued  to  increase. 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  much  is  it  up? 

Mr.  York.  It  is  up  6.7  percent. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Over  last  year? 

Mr.  York.  Yes. 
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Dr.  Bell.  I  have  had  a  copy  of  that  letter  from  Chairman 
Magnuson,  and  I  think  we  owe  a  particular  piece  of  assistance  to  the 
institution  to  help  them  get  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
and  take  care  of  some  of  those  other  problems  that  he  pointed  out. 
I  know  they  are  very  real  for  that  institution.  We  intend  to  see  if  we 
can  be  helpful. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  wonder  if  for  the  record  you  would  give  us 
the  income  levels  of  the  students  who  receive  assistance  under  each  of 
the  student  aid  programs? 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  would  be  very  happy  to. 

[The  information  follows :] 


ESTIMATED  INCOME  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  RECIPIENTS 

[In  perctnt] 


GSLP 


0  to  $2,999  

$3,000  to  $5,999... 
$6,000  to  $8,999... 
$9,000  to  $11,999.. 
$12,000  and  over.. 
No  responst  


Total. 


BEOG^ 

SSIG^ 

SEOG> 

cws* 

NDSL  > 

Fpi 

GA> 

26.5 

•  39.7 

31.6 

27.6 

23.6 

52.3 

36.1 

26.4  .. 

42.6 

27.0 

24.2 

21.5 

20.3 

24.6 

26.2 

24.7 

17.1 

23.3 

16.2 

17.4 

1.2 

19.2 

27.5 

10.2 

19.2 

9.4 

22.6 

7.0 

14.3 

13.4 

7.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  For  acadtmic  ytar  1974-75. 

>  GSLP:  Ftderal  program,  for  fiscal  years  1968-74. 

3  GSLP:  Guaranttt  aitnclts  proiram,  for  fiscal  years  1967-74. 


STUDENT  AID 


Mr.  Hekkell.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  in  your  original  question  you  asked  about  student  aid.  The 
figure  I  gave  you  referred  to  all  types  of  institutional  support. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  your  question,  your 
opening  question,  had  to  do  with  the  percentage  of  total  student 
assistance  expenditures  derived  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Schweikek.  That  is  what  it  was. 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  believe  that  has  been  running  at  a  fairly  constant 
rate,  at  about  30  percent  of  the  total. 

JSenator  Schweikek.  What  was  the  14.4  percent? 

Mr.  Hekkell.  That  referred  to  all  types  of  institutional  support. 

Dr.  Phillips.  All  moneys,  all  educational  and  general  expenditures. 

Senator  Schweikek.  14.4  percent  is  the  })ercentage  of  the  higher 
institutional  budget  that  is  Federal  money? 

Mr.  Hehhbll.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Schweikek.  What  is  30  percent? 

Dr.  Phillips.  If  you  just  take  the  commitment  of  all  dollars  to 
student  assistance  within  the  overall  expenditure  pattern  in  post- 
secondary  education,  our  estimate  is  that  the  Federal  contribution 
represents  30  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  student  assistance, 
taking  into  account  all  State  dollars,  private  dollars,  institutional 
resources,  that  are  put  into  student  aid. 

Senator  Schweikek.  The  Federal  Government  is  supplving  30 
percent  of  the  out-of -house  educational  support,  is  that  what  you 


are  saying? 
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Dr.  Phillips.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
institutions  are  making  a  major  effort  in  support  of  student  aid. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Are  you  in  or  out  of  that  figure? 

Dr.  Phillips.  In  other  words,  if  you  take  a  combined  total  ex- 
penditure for  all  student  assistance,  including  the  institutional 
expenditures,  and  you  take  as  a  factor  within  the  total  the  Federal 
share,  we  would  estimate  that  the  Federal  component  is  approximately 
30  percent,  and  that  would  include  the  institutional  contribution. 

wSenator  Schweiker.  For  student  assistance? 

Dr.  Phillips.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  Senator,  that  also  includes,  if  I  understand  the  figures, 
not  only  the  money  that  is  in  this  budget;  it  includes  social  security. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  my  question. 

Are  you  throwing  in  social  security  aid,  DOD,  and  VA? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  believe  that  figure  includes  all  of  it. 

Mr.  York.  It  would  not  come  near  that  which  is  the  Office  of 
Education  appropriation. 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  to  get  a  final  kind 
of  clarification,  we  might  want  to  enter  some  figures  in  the  record, 
if  you  would  permit  us  to  do  that. 

Senator  Schweiker.  All  right. 

We  would  like  to  have  that. 

[The  information  follows;] 
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Student  Assistance  Expenditures 


Precise  and  comparable  data  concerning  total  student  financial  aid  expenditures 
by  source  for  students  enrolled  In  postsecondary  education  are  difficult  to 
compile.    In  part,  the  problem  Is  one  of  definition.    Much  financial  assistance 
to  students,  notably  the  Federal  social  security  and  veterans  assistance,  Is  not 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  financial  need.    However,  since  most  such 
recipients  are  financially  In  need  of  the  funds  to  attend  an  Institution  of 
postsecondary  education,  those  amounts  are  Included  here.    The  chart  below, 
adapted  from  Financial  Aid  News,  College  Scholarship  Service,  January  1975, 
shows  the  total  expenditures  for  student  financial  aid  In  1974-75  total  about 
$6.5 .billion,  of  which  the  Federal  component  Is  about  80.9%. 

Estimated  Total  Expenditures  for  Student  Financial  Aid  (In  Millions) 
Academic  Year  1974-75 


OE  Programs: 
Basic  Grants 

State  Student  Incentive  Grants 
Supplemental  Educational 

Opportunity  Grant 
College  Work-Study 
^latlonal  Direct  Student  Loan 

(New  Funds) 
National  Direct  Student  Loan 

(Net  Collections) 
Insured  Loan  Program 
Subtotal,  OE 


Percentage 
Amount  Distribution 

$  400.0 
19.0 

210.3 
270.2 

293.0 

160.0 
1.141.0 

2,493.5  (38.6%) 


Other  Federal  Agencies: 

Social  Security  Educational 

Benefits  856.0 

Veterans  Educational  Benefits  1,825.0 

Other  Federal  Programs  47.3 

Subtotal,  All  Federal  5,221.8  80.9% 

Non-Federal  Sources: 

State  Scholarship/Grant  Programs  410.3 

Institutional  Grants  455.0 

Other  Private  Source  Grants  JO.O 

Institutional  Loans  35.0 

Other  Private  Source  Loans  2.0 

Institutional  Work  Aid  280.0 

Subtotal,  Non- Federal  Sources  1,232.3  19.1% 

TOTAL  $6,454.1  100.0% 
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STATE  RESOURCES 

Dr,  Spearman.  As  a  rough  example,  the  University  of  Minnesota 
reported  yesterday  that  the  total  expenditures  for  student  assistance 
for  the  University  of  Minnesota  exceed  $11  million.  Of  that  amount, 
about  $5  million  is  from  Federal  sources,  which  represents  45  percent 
of  the  total  of  University  of  Minnesota's  budget  for  student  assistance. 
That  does  not  include  veterans  benefits,  lhat  is  all  the  State  re- 
sources, all  the  kinds  of  scholarship  and  grant  aid,  money  in  private 
funds  that  they  come  up  with;  the  total  budget  is  about  $11  million. 

That  would  be  similar  in  Indiana,  Wisconsm,*  or  most  of  the  State 
institutions.  It  would  vary  in  the  small  institutions  where  they  do 
not  have  additional  resources.  So  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  and 
the  black  colleges  would  show  a  higher  percentage.  vSo  you  get  a  vari- 
ation of  from  50  percent  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  perhaps 
80  percent  or  90  percent  of  that  at  a  typical  small  State 
black  institution. 

Senator  ScHWE'  '  k.  The  question  I  would  begin  to  ask  myself 
is,  Why  should  we  erminate  the  present  program?  No.  1,  the  BOG 
program  really  is  nov  on  target  and  working  effectively.  No.  2,  the 
loan  program  is  running  into  such  a  enormous  default  problem.  Why 
should  Congress  really  shift  gears  at  this  point  and  leave  the  tried 
and  true  programs? 

I  have  been  one  for  doing  some  shifting.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder 
now  if  I  am  wrong.  Why,  really,  should  we  get  away  from  the  tried 
and  true  programs  if  we  are  having  fundamental  trouble  in  both  of 
the  other  areas? 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  begin  a  response  to  that 
question,  first  of  all,  we  are  not  proposing  to  eliminate  all  the  tried 
and  true  programs. 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  funding  for  them. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Indeed,  we  are  recommending  $250  milHon  for  the 
college  work-study  program  which,  I  assume,  you  would  include 
among  those  that  are  the  tried  and  true  programs. 

Furthermore,  the  letter  that  you  read  earlier  into  the  record  sug- 
gested that  we  were  going  to  be  relying  entirely  upon  the  basic  grant 
program  to  provide  grant  assistance.  That  is^not  true.  Wc  are  rec- 
ommending a  $44  million  Federal  share  in  the  State  student  incen- 
tive program  to  be  matched  by  a  similar  amount  of  money  by  the 
States. 

So  what  we  are  proposing,  what  we  regard  as  a  well-balanced  kind 
of  approach  to  the  problem  of  student  assistance  is  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  availability  of  grant  assistor^ce  from  $940  million  to 
$1,130  million.  We  are  maintaining  a  basic  level  of  college  work- 
study  commitment. 

We  are  also  maintaining  the  rehance  upon  the  guaranteed  student 
Joan  program  with  a  very  significant  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  i)rogram,  an  effort  to  control  and  reduce  the  default 
rate,  to  increase  the  eflBciency  of  that  program,  and  encourage  greater 
particij)ation  from  the  private  caj)ital  market,  so  we  can  have  a 
balanced,  simplified  package  of  available  programs  to  which  a  student 
and  a  student\s  family  can  come  and  see  clearly  what  kinds  of  benefits 
they  can  expect  to  receive  from  the  whole  range  of  Federal  programs, 
rather  than  going  on  indefinitely  running  all  of  these  programs,  many 
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of  which  do  ovcrUq)  with  ondi  other  and  (kiplicate  the  availabiUty 
of  resources. 

ELIMINATIOX    OF   SUPPLEMENTAL    OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

Senator  ScmvEiKER.  I  have  the  figures  here.  No.  1,  your  budget 
recommendations  include  elimination  of  supplemental  o|)|)ortunity 
grants.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Dr.  Phillips.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Scrweiker.  You  are  including  elimination  of  your  direct 
student  loans. 

Dr.  Phillips.  All  right. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  a  chunk  of  half  a  billion  dollars  that 
you  are  knocking  out. 

Dr.  Phillips.  We  also  have  to  look  at  what  we  are  adding. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wns  making. 

Dr.  Phillips.  You  ha^e  to  look  at  what  we  are  adding  back.  We 
are  adding  almost  $400  million  to  the  basic  grants  over  this  year's 
appropriation. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  are  saying  you  are  adding  it  back.  We 
do  not  know  if  you  are  adding  30  percent,  40  percent,  or  20  percent. 
That  is  why  I  am  getting  a  little  gun  shy.  I  hope  you  mean  it.  You 
do  not  know  if  you  mean  it. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  should  emphasize  that  the  national  direct  student 
jyrogram  would  not  be  eliminated,  because  the  funds  that  are  there 
would  continue  to  revolve,  and  the  program,  would  operate.  But  it  is 
true,  and  we  need  to  concede  that  we  are  not  adding  to  the  cai)ital 
funds  in  that  program. 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  long  would  the  program  bo  able  to  con- 
tinue without  any  new  money?  ^ 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimated  value  of  the  NDSL 
accounts  or  NDSL  funds  right  now  just  accounting  for  the  various 
foregiveness  figures  and  so  on,  is  $2.8  billion.  That  fund  is  estimated 
to  produce  in  recycled  money  $164  million  of  new  loans  during  the 
budget  period  for  which  this  presentation  is  offered. 

Tt  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  NDSL  program  would  not  bo 
discontinued  under  these  budget  proposals.  Indeed,  we  would  Qxpoci 
the  neighborhood  of  2,000  institutions  to  continue  in  this  program. 
We  would  hope  tliat  we  can  encourage  through  administrative  action 
a  greater  attention  to  the  collection  of  these  loan  money.s  and  a  greater 
amount  of  recycling  of  NDSL  moneys.  ... 

I  would  be  frank  to  admit  that  we  are  reconmiending  elimmatioii, 
of  new  Federal  capital  contributions.  It  is  not  as  though  wo  are 
recommending  elimination  or  termination  of  that  program  In  fact, 
we  feel  that  the  S2.8  biliion  that  is  out  tiiere  in  institutional  funds 
is  a  major  national  asset  that  we  should  concentrate  on  and  try  to 
build  as  a  (continuous  source  of  loan  capital  to  assist  students. 

I  think  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  was  the  original  intent 
of  the  program,  and  the  program  has  been  operating  for  17  years. 
It  was  originally  intended  that  it  would  reach  a  revolving,  self- 
sustaining  status  and,  I  think,  when  you  think  back  to  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  we  were  mtending 
to  make  capital  contributions  available  to  institutions  only  for  so 
long  as  was  necessary  to  develop  a  self-sustaining  revolving  fund  to 
provide  loans  that  were  otherwise  not  available. 

<^  4'^  3 
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Our  argument  is  that  the  loans  are  available  or  (uin  be  made  avail- 
able through  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  So  additional  Federal 
caj^ital  contributions  to  NDSL  funds  are  not  required. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Are  you  saying  in  your  recommendation 
from^  1976  on  that  you  will  not  need  now  money  going  into  the  fund? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  myself  would  not  be  in  a  po.sition  lo  speak  for  the 
administration  as  to  all  future  years,  but  I  think  oncQ  we  got  on  a 
basis  in  which  the  loan  funds  began  to  be  self-sustaining  

Senator  ScmvEiKER.  Are  we  at  that  basis?  That  is  what  T  am  trvino; 
to  find  out.  Are  we  cutting  the  fund  back? 

Dr.  Phillips.  I  believe  we  are.  Witli  the  availabilitv  of  the  basics 
grants  and  the  SSIG  program,  the  continued  funding  of  work-studv 
and,  hopefully,  tlie  increased  availability  of  guaranteed  student 
loans,  the  amount  of  money  available  for  recycled  loans  in  the  NDSL 
accoimts  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs. 

Senator  Schweiker.  ''Sufficient  to  meet  the  needs,"  what  does 
that  mean?  Does  that  mean  we  nre  going  to  have  more  of  these 
people  participating?  Does  it  mean  a  leveling  off,  or  does  it  mean  a 
decrease?  What  does  it  mean? 

Dr.  Phillips.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  of  figuring  what  need 
really  is.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  lhal. 

PROOKAM  PARTICIPATIOX 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  many  people  are  going  lo  participate 
in  the  1976  budget  as  opposed  to  the  1975?  It  is  that  simple. 

Dr.  Spearafan.  We  expect  328,000  to  pnrticipatc  al  about  $500 
student  for  the  1976  year,  based  upon  the  collection. 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  much? 

Dr.  Spear.man.  $164  million;  we  expect  about  328,000  students 
with  an  average  loan  of  about  $5G:.. 
Senator  Schweiker.  328,000? 

Dr.  Phillips.  328,000  loans  at  an  average  value  of  S500,  which 
would  be  finan(ied  out  of  the  $104  million  that  is  revolving  in  those 
accounts. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  for  fiscal  1976? 
Dr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Senator  Schweiker.  How  does  lhal  compare  lo  llie  prcccdinir 
2  years? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  previous  year  was  734,000.  So  il  is  a  dramalic 
decrease.  The  year  prior  lo  that  was  671,000. 

Senalor  Schweiker.  This  is  my  poinl.  We  arc  kidding  ourselves 
we  say  self-sustaining.  That  is  'a  little  like  aid  lo  Vielnam.  Self- 
sustaining  v/il!  not  be  very  self-suslaining  al  lhal  rate. 

Dr.  Bell.  Wc  antici[)atefl  lhat  the  guaranteed  sludeul  loan  pro- 
gram would  pick  up  Ihe  difierence,  Mr.  Cliainnau.  We  believe  wilh  Ihe 
inteiTst  rates  falling  as  they  arc  lhal  the  guarauleed  sludenl  loan 
l)rogram  is  going  to  be  nu)re  attraclivc  lo  private  capilal. 

Semilor  SciiwEiKEU.  1  am  nol  sure,  Doclor,  how  long  tlu)se  inlcrcst 
rales  are  going  to  be  falling  if  we  are  looking  around  here  lo  buv 
$50  billion  or  .$80  billion  worth  of  deficil  money.  Aboul  ()  monlhs 
from  now  I  (raniu)l  inuigine  lhal  interest  rates  are  going  to  fnll.  |  do 
nol  think  you  can  figure  on  Ihe  falling  inlcrest  rales  in  'ihe  ioiii?  term 
to  help  you,  although,  1  think,  temporarilv,  ihcv  will. 
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Mr.  VouK.  I  agree  that  is  an  unknown  fac^tor. 

Senator  Schweiker.  It  is  pretty  known.  Wc  are  uj)  to  a  (leficit  of 
$80  billion  goin^  to  $100  billion.  I  am  afraid  at  some  point  in  time  it 
has"*to  go  the  other  way,  wliich,  I  am  afraid,  will  adversely  affect  what 
you  folks  are  trying  to  do. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  was  vi.siting  with  an  economist  hist  night,  and  1  share 
your  concern  with  the  capital,  that  it  nuiy  very  well  bo  

Dr.  Phillips.  Another  point  that  might  need  to  be  made  here  is 
to  remember  with  the  full  funding  of  a  basic  grant  program  we  will, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  reduce  the  overall  reliance  on  loans  as  the  only 
means  available  to  a  student  to. finance  their  education,  j)articulnrly 
to  reduce  the  rchance  on  loans  to  finance  those  with  tlic  highest 
need  from  the  lowest  income  categories. 

So  if  you  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the  NDSL  proposal,  in  terms  of 
the  overall  budget  picture  tluit  we  have  presented,  our  hope  is,  and 
our  intention  would  be,  that  with  the  full  funding  of  basic  grants, 
you  can  exjiand  the  utilization  of  that  j)rogram  and  reduce  the  reliance 
upon  loans. 

'  FULL  FUNDING  ON  BASIC  OHANTS 

Senator  Scuweikeh.  When  do  you  expect  to  get  the  full  funding  on 
basic  grants?  There  is  another  wide  oi)en  blank  check.  1  am  for  that 
too. 

Mr,  Hehhell.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  your  conunittee  agrees  to  allow 
us  to  carry  over  the  $135  million  and  al.so  agrees  with  tlie  aj)j)ropria- 
tion  request  that  wc  are  asking  for,  the  pcrnument  carryover  j)rovision 
that  we  antici|)ate,  we  will  have  full  funding  for  the  basic  grants  next 
year  for  the  full  three  clas.ses,  both  full  time  and  j)art  time,  and  the 
$1,050  milHon  for  the  following  year  will  j)rovido  full  funding  for  all 
four  cla.sses,  full  time  and  i)art  time. 

Senator  ScmvEiKEH.  You  are  going  to  have  full  funding  now? 
Cjo  over  that  again. 

Mr.  York.  Our  proposal  is  to  fully  fund  BOG  next  year  if  we  get 
the  carryover  authority. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Full  funding  for  the  first  three  clas.ses,  full-time  am! 
part-time  students. 

Senator  Schweikek.  That  is  how  many  dollars? 

Dr,  Phillips.  $785  million. 

Senator  vSchweikek.  Per  student? 

Dr,  Phillips.  The  average  award  is  $785,  I  belie\'e.  The  maximum 
is  $1,400. 

Senator  Schweikek.  $1,400.  I  gue.ss  that  is  a  theoretical  nuiximum. 
Do  you  really  think  you  are  going  to  nuike  that  next  year? 
fMr.  IIerkell.  Yes,  .sir,  if  all  the  calculations  that  we  haye  made 
/re  correct. 

vSenator  Schweikek.  Which  is  a  pretty  big  "if." 

Mr.  IIekhell.  Yes,  it  is.  But  1  think  we  can  make  it. 

Dr.  Philliph.  I  would  like  to  have  Peter  Voigt  elaborate  on  that 
for  jus^a  minute,  if  he  could. 

Mr.  Voigt.  As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  in  the  position 
to  have  much,  much  better  program  data  on  the  basis  of  the  current 
year\s  experience. 

Senator  vSchweiker.  Have  you  computerized  this  material?  Do 
yon  have  it  on  computer?,  It  seems  to  me  they  should  be  less  wrong 
than  WT  are  about  this. 
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Mr.  VoiGT.  The  problem  essentially  was  that  during  the  first  and 
second  years  of  program  operations,  we  were  basing  our  estimates  on 
the  total  population  in  postseeondary  education,  for  parts  of  which 
there  is  not  very  good  data.  For  exaniple,  data  on  students  enrolled  in 
proprietary  and  vocational  schools,  that  data  is  just  not  available, 
becond,  this  is  a  new  program  and  wo  had  to  estimate  how  many  stu- 
dents would  apply.  Now  we  have  a  year\s  worth  of  experience  from 
the  second  year,  when  the  program  was  implemented  at  a  fairlv 
large  maximum  award  level  of  $1,050,  when  we  implemented  a 
program  for  postsecondary  financial  aid  and  fiscal  officers  and  high 
school  counselors;  and  the  proo^ram  was  implemented  in  a  timely 
fashion.  Applications  were  available  in  Marcli  of  this  past  year  as 
opposed  to  August  of  the  first  year  of  the  program's  operation.  We 
think  we  have  a  nnich  better  basis  of  program  experience  on  whicli  to 
make  our  estimates.  We  are  not  saying  it  will  always  be  a  guess.  Our 
estimates  are  now  much  more  based  on  program  experience.  We 
expect  it  to  be  con.siderably  better. 

Dr.  Philliph.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  just  make  the  point 
that  while  you  are  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  that  we  missed  our 
estimate,  we  should  also  remember  that  we  have  this  year  aided  600,000 
students  under  the  basic  grant  program,  and  expect  to  spend  about 
$400  milhon.  It  has  become  a  major  weapon,  if  you  will,  in  the  effort 
to  finance  the  needs  of  students.  1  think  we  have  to  try  to  keep  a 
balance  between  an  understanding  of  what  we  have  done  and  also 
where  we  have  fallen  short.  We  freely  admit  our  shortfall. 

Senator  Schweiker.  There  is  one  other  thing  we  ought  to  kee[) 
in  mind  about  keej)ing  a  balance.  When  we  talk  about  full  funding— 
and  I  understand  the  technology  and  the  definition  in  the  act  because 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  it— we  were  talking  about  full  funding  in  a  time 
frame  of  .3  or  4  peai's  when  this  program  was  first  conceived.  If  you 
compare  the  cost  of  college  tuition  at  that  [)oint  in  time  versus  this 
[)oint  in  time,  full  funding  becomes  a  little  bit  irrelevant  to  what 
the  |)roblenis  are  in  meeting  needs. 

So,  while  I  do  not  disagree  technically  with  what  you  arc  saying 
about  full  funding,  the  realities  are  such  that  the  ^^i\p  is  tremendously 
widened  here  between  what  the  cost  of  college  tuition  was  when  our 
committee  initially  [)assed  the  authorizing  legislation,  and  how  $1,400 
relates  to  it  today. 

What  is  the  average  cost  of  |)rivate  college  education  today?  It  is 
not  near  $1,400.  That  is  something  the  authorizing  committee  is 
going  to  have  to  take  a  look  at  very  soon  and  change.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  your  answer.  I  am  just  saying  that  we  should  balance  our  answer 
also  with  the  initial  goal  which  is  now  eluding  us  a  little  bit,  just 
because  of  the  inf!.",tior.  problem. 


AVOUK  STUDY  PllOGRAM  AND   EMERGENCY  .FOBS  HILL 

All  right.  We  are  now  considering  an  increase  in  the  work  studv 
[)rogram  in  the  emergencv  jobs  bill.  Whv  did  HEW  ask  us  to  knock 
that  out? 

Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Miller? 

Mr.  Miller.  Primarilv  on  the  general  [)olicv  which  the  President 
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vSenator  Schweikeu.  We  always  brinp;  you  in  for  these  questions, 
Mr.  Miller.  We  called  him  the  wrecking  crew  at  the  last  ses,-ion. 
Why  (lid  the  wrecking;  crew  choose  to  knock  it  out  this  time? 

\Ir.  MiLLEU.  The  President  has  expressed  his  views  on  this  pretty 
clearly.  lie  has  been  in  favor  of  |)ublic  service  jobs  and  summer 
employment.  lie  has  not  felt  that  the  other  items  in  this  appropria- 
tion are  alarming.  There  is  no  attempt  to  speak  on  their  merits.  It 
i.s  a  matter  of  general  policy. 


Senator  Schweikek.  Mr.  Ilerrell,  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  good 
reports  on  the  coo|)erative  education  program.  The  i)rograin  is 
working  well  in  more  than  600  schools.  Why  is  your  budget  request 
going  (lo^vTL  from  $10.7  to  $S  million  this  year? 

Mr.  IIeurell.  Our  request  is  ba.sed  on  the  fact  that  215  projects 
which  we  have  been  funding  for  3  years  will  be  terminated  at  the 
end  of  next  year  because  the  law  limits  project  support  to  3  years. 
The  funds  thus  saved  will  |)ermit  us  to  fund  100  new  projects,  an 
increase  of  25  over  the  i)revious  year,  as  well  as  130  continuation 
projects  with  the  $8  million  we  are  requestinir. 

Dr.  Leestma.  I  would  say  oflhand  that  I  tliink  our  approach  is  very 
defensible.  vSomcthing  like  90  percent  of  all  the  cooperative  education 
programs  in  this  country  were  established  in  the  last  10  years.  There 
has  been  a  very  rapid  buildup  in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  There  is 
a  natm-al  concern  to  look  at  what  we  have  learned  from  this  experience 
and  to  assess  how  much  more  Federal  a.ssistance  may  be  needed  in 
these  otlier  places  which  mtiy  not  have  received  Federal  a.ssistance. 

The  research  study  mandated  by  the  Congress  provided  both  the 
opportunity  and  the  re.sourcies  to  (lo  that  analysis.  That  is  what  we 
propose  todo  over  the  course  of  the  year.  As  Mr.  Herrell  has  pointed 
out,  the  fact  that  so  many  programs  luive  reached  the  third  and  final 
year  permits  100  new  programs  to  be  established  at  this  lower  funding 
level. 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  only  point  I  would  like  to  nuike  is,  in 
working  in  our  Education  Committee,  one  of  the  real  problems  that 
I  have  seen  emerge  for  some  years  is  how  relevant  is  education  and 
how  does  it  relate  to  jobs.  I  think  here  is  one  of  the  better  wa^^s  of 
making  it  more  relevant,  of  relating  a  student's  training  or  whatever 
happens  after  college,  during  college. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  this  gets  higli  marks  in  my  book  because 
it  is  one  of  the  few  programs,  of  all  the  programs  you  have,  that  goes 
very  directly  to  this  problem  of  keeping  education  relevant  to  .some 
of  the  need.s.  It  is  liard  for  me  to  imagine  cutting  it  back  20  percent. 
It  is  really  a  thing  we  should  be  doing  in  a  program  that  does  make 
higher  education  relevant  in  a  way^  that  many  other  programs  do  not. 

Mr.  IIeruell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  hope  that  the  study  of  cooperative 
education  mandated  by  Public  Law  93-380  will  tell  us  ^vhether  or 
not  the  program  does  all  the  good  things  that  we  hear  about  it,  because 
there  are  some  people  who  have  some  difficulty  in  relating  the  liberal 
arts  to  the  world  of  work.  It  is  not  .so  difficult  to  relate  engineering, 
business  management,  ct  cetera,  to  the  world  of  work.  But  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  relate  some  of  the  liberal  arts  courses  that  these 
students  are  taking  to  the  world  of  work  and  get  them  to  be  employable 
in  a  particular  area. 
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Senator  Schweiker.  T  agree  with  your  analysis,  but  disagree  with 
Avhat  that  means.  I  think  it  means  that  mavbe  we  ought  to  ]ook  at 
liberal  arts.  I  happen  to  be  a  liberal  arts  graduate  mvself.  I  see  a  lot 
of  liberal  artists  coming  into  my  office  looking  for  work.  There  is  a 
large  gap.  First  you  have  a  disgruntled  person  because  what  he  con- 
ceives  of  as  political  science  in  liberal  arts  has  no  relationship  to  what 
we  do  as  Senators. 

I  think  this  is  really  a  very  fimdamental  question.  Instead  of  con- 
cluding as  you  did,  I  would  conclude  of  all  the  places  we  need  it,  we 
surely  need  it  in  liberal  arts,  I  am  a  liberal  arts  major,  a  graduate  in 
psychology,  I  just  cannot  see  the  problem  here.  It  is  probably  worse 
than  any  other,  I  have  seen  many  frustrated  people  come  to  the  Hill 
with  a  hberal  arts  education  who  either  cannot  get  a  job  relevant  to 
what  they  studied  or,  when  they  get  a  job,  it  is  so  completely  different 
from  what  they  envisioned  that  all  we  have  are  persons  who  are  misfits 
and  who  do  not  know  where  to  go.  It  seems  to  me  of  all  the  area,s  where 
we  >vould  want  to  do  this,  this  is  the  area  that  needs  it  the  most,  I  do 
not  in  any  way  intend  to  depreciate  or  minimize  the  importance  of 
liberal  arts,  because  I  happen  to  think,  being  a  product  of  it  myself, 
that  It  is  very  fundamental;  but  I  think  we  have  to  have  some  rele- 
vancy, too,  I  think  of  all  the  relevancy  problems— and  I  think  this  is 
the  greatest — this  is  where  your  problem  is. 

I  agree  with  what  you  are*^saying  about  the  difficulty  of  liberal  arts, 
1  really  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  of  all  too 
innovating  a  new  program  and  looking  at  a  new  concept  and  seeing  if 
there  IS  not  Rome  way  to  relate  liberal  arts  more  to  the  workadav 
world. 

We  all  have  to  graduate  some  time  and  go  to  work.  Most  of  us  do 
anywa}-. 

Dr  Bell,  I  gave  a  speech  to  a  group  of  liberal  arts  presidents  in 
which  I  made  a  suggestion  that  the  liberal  arts  curriculum  needs  to  be 
related  more  to  the  world  of  employment  than  it  is,  I  have  never  been 
involved  in  such  controveivy. 

Senator  Schweiker,  I  am  sure  of  that,  because  I  said  the  ,same  thing 
once,  too.  They  really  get  upset  about  it. 

Dr,  Leestma,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  no  one  on  this  side  of  the 
table  disagrees  with  your  general  proposition  about  the  importance 
of  looking  creatively  at  the  occupational  and  career  dimensions  of  a 
liberal  arts  education.  It  is  one  of  the  thing,s  we  will  be  looking  at  very 
specifically  in  the  research  study  on  cooperative  education,  in  part 
because  the  bulk  of  what  we  behove  to  he  the  solid  experience  ,so  far 
with  cooperative  education  programs  has  been  more  m  the  applied 
science  portion  of  the  postsecondarv  world.  The  studv  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  look  very  criti('ally  and  hopefully  verv  creatively  at 
what  the  special  problems  and  needs  are  in  the  liberararts  portion  of 
the  higher  education  communitv. 

Senator  ScmvEiKEK,  The  other  tlung  that  I  thhik,  although  I  do 
not  put  a.s  much  empha,sis  on  as  on  the  first  j)oint  I  made,  with  the 
ever  mounting  tuition  costs  and  the  pricing  a  college  education  out  of 
the  average  family's  wage,  that  this  is  a  wav  to  ,solve  the  problem, 
other  than  total  government  involvement 
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So,  1  think  an  awful  lot  can  be  said  about  there  being  a  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  to  your  lower-  and  middle-income  family  with  this 
kind  of  ])rograni.  I  think  just  on  the  realities^  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  educational  costs  in  the  future,  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
l)rograin. 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  think  it  is  very  worthwhile  also,  iSenator.  That 
is  the  reason  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  awards  for  new  projects. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Having  made  my  point,  I  am  sure  you  will  get 
as  much  money  this  year  as  you  got  last  year.  So,  you  figure  out  how 
to  spend  it. 

STUDENT  LOAN  DEFAULT  PROGRAM 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  few  minutes  about  the  student  loan  default 
program.  I  realize  you  are  aware  of  the  problem.  I  also  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  that  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  along  with 
Senators  Beall  and  Stafford  before  our  Education  Subcommittee, 
accepting  some  of  the  recommendations  that  you  have  made.  So, 
we  have  already  introduced  a  bill  to  pick  uj)  some  of  the  things  that 
you  have  s])ecifically  suggested,  I  have  seen  this  come  uj)  about  a  few 
different  ways:  first,  in  our  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee;  then  more 
recently  in  a  conference  in  our  Education  Subcommittee;  C\)ngress  is 
getting  restless  when  you  consider  our  default  rate. 

One  figure  I  saw  showed  we  are  100-percent  worse  than  anybody 
else  in  the  field,  and  that  is  a  pretty  bad  batting  average.  What  can 
wc  do  even  beyond  what  this  bill  will  do?  I  think  we  are  probably 
going  to  pass  it  almost  intact. 

Who  wants  to  be  the  first? 

Mr.  York.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  hai)i)ens  to  he 
mine.  I  h()i)e  the  way  you  introduced  the  program  is  not  the  way 
everybody  is  thinking  about  it  as  a  guaranteed  loan  default  i)rogram. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  about  what  it  is  right  now. 

Mr.  York.  We  would  like  to  think  it  does  something  else  besides 
just  create  defaults. 

Senator  Schweiker.  What  is  the  rate?  I  will  make  my  point  about 
the  guaranteed  default  program. 

.Mr.  YoiiK.  The  rate  we  are  e.Kperiencing  in  1975  is  running  ap- 
l)ro.\imately  18  percent  under  the  federally  insured  jH'ogram  in  terms 
of  clainis  filed.  There  is  another  factor  which  1  think  needs  to  be 
intr()(lu(jed. 

Senator  Scthveiker.  It  sure  does.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  York.  That  is  the  absolute  loss  rate  to  the  (iovernment;  the 
fact  that  IS  i)ercent  are  filing  defaults  does  not  mean  that  is  the  loss 
rate  for  the  Government.  Because  of  our  collections  efforts  and  other 
efforts  we  have  underway,  the  actual  loss  rate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  running  12  percent. 

In  1976  for  the  first  time  we  are  predicting — ^and  I  am  sure  the 
Commissioner  wants  to  modify  n\c  a  little  bit  on  this  one— but  we  are 
predicting  in  1976  a  turnaround  in  that  actual  loss  rate  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  12.8  percent  down  to  11.6  percent,  even  though  we  are 
expecting  the  claim  rate  to  increase  from  18  to  19  percent.  This  has 
to  do,  to  a  large  degree,  with  the  provision  of  resources  that  this  com- 
mittee as  well  as  the  committee  in  the  House  provided  here  at  the 
end  of  1974,  for  the  first  thne,  to  put  into  eft'ect  a  significant  collections 
program. 

Senator  Schweiker.  All  right. 
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Mr.  York.  The  default  rate  we  are  experiencing  today,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  was  a  situation  that  was  created  over  the  last  4  or  5 
years.  The  default  rate  that  we  experience  today  is  not  something 
that  we  can  control.  As  to  the  number  of  claims  made  today,  we  can 
do  that  through  our  collections  efforts.  We  are  doing  that  to  a  signif- 
icant degree.  We  now  have  135  collectors  in  our  regional  offices  de- 
voted to  this  collections  program.  In  February  of  1974,  there  were 
only  26  people  performing  that  kind  of  activity.  In  fact,  the  dollars 
that  we  are  collecting  and  the  numbers  of  defaulted  accounts  that  we 
are  converting  back  to  repayment  status  are  exceeding  what  we  pre- 
dicted we  would  be  able  to  do  this  year  with  that  number  of  collectors. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Mr.  York 
says,  that  he  thinks  that  the  default  rate  will  go  down,  that  we  are  in 
a  tou^h  employment  situation  and  it  might  well  go  up.  I  am  not  op- 
timistic that  we  are  going  to  get  a  great  turnaround  in  this  default 
rate  with  the  employment  picture  like  it  is.  I  think  that  is  going  to  be 
a  matter  that  we  have  not  cranked  into  our  considerations  yet  for 
defaults. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  our  loan  program  is  different  from  many 
in  that  we  are  encouraged  in  the  legislation,  encouraged  in  just  the 
loan  money  to  poor  people,  and  bankers  would  tell  us  that  that  is  far 
from  the  best  risk.  In  addition,  we  move  into  the  States  where  there 
are  State  guarantee  agencies  and  make  loans  to  the  private  vocational 
institutions  and  other  institutions  that  the  States  will  not  guarantee 
and  support  because  the  legislation  requires  us  to  do  that,  and  this 
certainly  has  an  effect  upon  the  default  rate. 

I  have  had  some  ask  us  as  they  look  at  the  State's  default  rate, 
"How  come  this  is  only  about  half  of  yours?" 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  was  my  next  question. 

Dr.  Sell.  I  think  we  better  entertain  the  possibility  that  they  arc 
doing  a  better  job  of  managing  than  we  are,  but  I  would  like  to  put 
alongside  that  the  fact  that  we  have  a  tougher  clientele.  They  can 
exclude  the  risk.  Then  we  go  into  the  State  and  pick  them  up. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Why  can  a  State  like  Pennsylvania  exclude 
the  risk?  I  am  not  clear  that  we  do  exclude  risk. 

Dr.  Bell.  According  to  their  statute,  they  can  write  the  laws  the 
way  they  want  to;  for  example,  where  they  guarantee  only  to  degree- 
granting  institutions.  If  that  happens  we  come  in  witli  the  2-vear 
colleges,  with  the  private  vocational  schools,  and  all  those  institutions 
that  have  high  default  rates.  The  law  even  includes  correspondence 
schools  in  the  program,  and  you  can  imagine  what  a  tough  thing  it  is  to 
handle  that. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Our  bill  changes  that. 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  it  does,  and  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  improve- 
ment. The  thing  that  I  want  to  emphasize — and  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
careful  that  we  do  not  come  before  you  full  of  ahbis — we  need  to  con- 
stantly say  \ye  need  to  do  a  better  job  in  doing  w^hat  we  are  doing,  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  paint  a  picture  that  we  are  doing  as  w^ell  as  we  ought 
to,  but  I  w^ould  indicate  that  since  we  lend  money  to  the  poor,  as  we 
have  to  come  into  States  where  the  State  guarantee  agencies  will  not 
make  loans  and  will  not  guarantee  loans  while  we  do  and  are  required 
by  the  statute  to  do  it,  that  we  are  picking  up  the  high  risks. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  States  passed  that,  m^^^ 
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Senator  Schweiker.  States  like  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  have  u 
needs  test  for  these  things  too,  and  when  you  get  into  a  needs  test, 
you  get  into  a  high  risk.  Needy  people  are  a  higher  risk. 

Mr.  York.  That  is  true.  Senator,  Many  of  the  State  hiws  will  not 
permit  a  State  to  make  guaranteed  loans  to  private,  profitinaking 
institutions,  ^or  example.  The  law  mandates  that  we  do. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  am  not  arguing  that  phase;  I  am  talking 
about  high  risk. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  where  the  high  default  is,  you  see. 

Senator  Schweiker.  I  thought  you  meant  in  terms  of  student  per- 
cent. You  are  talking  about  proprietary  institutions? 

Dr.  Bell.  Our  data  indicates  that  it  is  these  institutions. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  folks  recommended,  I  believe,  a  5-year 
moratorium  on  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Was  it  5  years  you  recom- 
mended? That  is  what  we  used  in  our  bill,  and  my  question  is.  Is  that 
enough?  Will  that  solve  the  problem,  5  years? 

I  do  not  know.  We  put  it  in  the  bill.  We  took  your  word  for  it.  1  am 
questioning  that. 

Mr.  York.  We  do  not  think  that  the  bankruptcy  issue  is  a  terribly 
significant  problem.  In  terms  of  absolute  number  of  bankruptcies, 
it  has  been  going  up.  In  terms  of  percentage  of  totals,  it  has  actually 
been  going  down. 

'There  are  a  couple  figures  I  would  like  to  mention  which  I  think  sup- 
port what  the  Commissioner  was  mentioning  to  you  having  to  do  with 
adjusted  family  incomes,  for  example.  From  July  of  1972  through 
June  of  1973  in  the  Federal  program  45  percent  of  the  borrowers  were 
from  families  with  income  levels  of  below  $6,000.  In  the  guaranteed 
State  programs  that  percentage  is  29  percent,  so  we  are  dealing  with 
more  low-income  borrowers. 

Senator  Schweiker.  In  all  those  State  programs? 

Mr,  S^OKK.  Yes;  that  is  across  all  those  State  programs,  and  there 
are ^6  of  those. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Below  what? 

Mr.  York.  Below  $6,000.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  loans  made 
in  the  State  guarantee  programs  show  the  adjusted  family  income 
below  $6,000,  whereas  it  is  45  percent  in  the  Federal  program. 

Senator  Schweiker.  That  is  a  significant  difference. 

Mr.  York.  There  is  one  other  factor  I  would  like  to  point  out 
dealing  with  these  types  of  institutions  in  the  Fecleral  program; 
approximately  48.^^  percent  attend  colleges  and  universities,  -^7.2 
percent  attend  special  and  vocational  schools. 

Senator  Schweiker.  Give  that  to  me  again. 

Mr.  York.  48.3  percent  in  college  and  university;  37.2  percent  in 
special  vocational  schools,  basically  nondegree  granters. 

In  the  reinsurance  program  the  State  guarantee  agencies  percentages 
are  81.3  percent  colleges  and  universities,  ami  6  percent  special  and 
vocational,  so  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  clientele. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  had  better  get  those  statistics  around. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  any  before.  I  do  not  think  it  in  any  way 
changes  your  responsibility  or  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  but  I  think 
it  does  make  a  point  that  the  doctor  was  making  that  your  job  is 
somewhat  different  than  the  State  programs.  I  will  have  to  say  I  have 
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not  heard  those  figures.  I  do  not  think  it  takes  off  the  heat  of  the 
pressure  to  correct  what  has  been  liappening. 

.  B?EBE.  We  have  inchided  some  of  those  tables  in  our  budget 
justification.  Not  in  the  detail  you  would  like,  but  there  are  a  couple 
pages  showing  those  details  in  the  budget  justifications. 

Mr.  York.  The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make:  We  talk  about 
addressing  the  claims  we  are  receiving  now  which  relate  to  the  program 
in  the  past.  The  regulations  that  we  issued  on  the  20th  of  February 
plus  the  proposed  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  affecting  the 
default  rate  in  the  future.  So  we  are  trying  to  attack  that  in  two 
diirerent  ways. 

On  the  claims  that  we  are  receiving,  there  is  little  we  can  do  about 
whether  tliose  claims  will  be  filed  or  not,  we  have  to  honor  those 
claims.  The  way  we  can  attack  that  is  doing  an  adequate  job  of 
contacting  the  students  who  have  defaulted  and  getting  as  many  as 
we  can  into  repayment  status.  The  future  of  the  things  that  are  in 
that  legislation  and  a  number  of  items  that  are  in  our  proposed 
regulations — the  regulations  we  published  on  February  20 — will 
address  the  future  course  of  what  is  going  to  happen  as  far  as  defaults 
are  concerned. 

We  are  attacking  it  both  ways  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Bell.  Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  pointed  out,  we  have  a  new 
staff  that  this  committee  helped  us  to  get,  which  we  appreciate,  that 
should  improve  of  collection  efforts. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  are  always  anticipating  my  questions- 
Thiit  was  the  next  question  I  was  going  to  ask  about  those  200  new 
positions. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  think  that  is  going  to  help.  Again,  I  sound  like  I  am 
trying  to  explain  away  our  problems.  I  do  not  want  to  come  across 
that  way  because  we  have  to  do  a  better  job  in  doing  what  we  have. 

I  would  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  there  are  7.3  million 
loans  out  there  for  fiscal  year  1975,  so  you  look  at  that  loan  volume, 
and  we  will  still  not  be  addressing  nearly  what  we  ought  to,  and  niavhe 
we  will  never  be  able  to  staff  up. 

Mr.  York.  Also,  in  1976,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  estimate  is  that  there 
will  be  over  8.3  milJion  disbursed  loans  providing  over  $9.2  billion  to 
students  who  go  to  school  from  lenders  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Senator  Schweiker.  With  your  new  regulations  you  say  are  coming 
out  

Mr.  York.  They  were  published  on  February  20,  1975. 
Senator  Schweiker.  When  are  they  effertive? 
Mr.  York.  They  are  effective  April  7. 

Senator  Sciiweiker.  With  that  and  on  the  presumption  that  wc  do 
pass  a  bill  similar  to  our  bill.  And  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  safe  assump- 
tion, are  you  telhng  me  you  feel  fairly  confident  vou"  can  get  vour 
rate  down  to  the  State  levels? 

Mr.  York.  We  think  we  can  have  a  significant  effect  on  that  rate. 
Whether  we  ever  get  it  down  to  the  State  levels,  with  the  different 
populations  we  are  addressing,  is  another  question. 

Senator  Schweiker.  f  hope  you  are  coming  close  to  State  levels. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  would  like  to  temper  his  optimism  with  the  fact  that 
employment  is  tougli  and  I  think  the  rates  are  going  to  go  up.  That  is 
niy  own  feeling  about  it. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  should  temper  it  with  the  state  of  the 
economv.  . 
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Mr.  York.  That  is  a  factor  we  have  not  quite  figures  quite  how  to 
incorporate  in  these  estimates. 

Dr.  Bell.  Another  interesting  question  

PROPRIETARY  INSTITUTIONS 

Senator  Scitvveiker.  If  we  adopt  the  bill  we  have  3^ou  will  solve 
one  of  the  statistics  that  you  gave  us  in  terms  of  the  proprietary 
institutions.  That  would  put  you  in  the  same  category  as  your  State 
loan  program  short  of  the  income  level. 

Mr.  1 ORK.  No,  sir.  The  bill  addresses  removal  of  proprietary 
schools  as  lenders.  It  does  not  remove  the  proprietary  schools  from  the 
program.  They  are  still  eligible  institutions  under  the  program.  We  arc 
affecting  a  fairly  small  number  of  ler.ders. 

The  reason  we  have  asked  for  that    the  experience. 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  proprietary  sciiools  are  the  ones  who  are 
defaulting? 

Mr.  York.  The  students  attending  proprietary  schools  where  the 
proprietary  school  is  the  lender  rather  than  a  commercial  bank  is 
where  we  have  experienced  our  highest  default  rates,  so  we  are  at- 
tempting to  remove  proprietary  schools  as  lenders  and  try  to  concen- 
trate on  the  normal  .source  of  funds,  the  commercial  lenders  and  savings 
and  loan  institutions  for  these  funds. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  do  not  think  we  are  coming  across  with  what  that  means 
when  we  remove  them  as  lenders.  That  just  means  that  they  cannot 
work  both  sides  of  the  street  and  act  as  lending  institutions.  Students 
can  still  go  to  banks  and  get  loans  and  go  to  private  schools. 

An  interesting  question,-  Mr.  Chairman  

Senator  Scitvveiker.  Do  you  have  any  figures,  if  I  may  interrupt. 
Doctor,  on  that  very  point?  Is  the  default  rate  of  students,  once  they 
get  out  into  the  workaday  world,  because  they  come  from  proprietary 
schools  higher? 

Mr.  York.  The  answer  is,  yes,  it  has  been,  sir,  for  all  defaults  paid 
through  May  1974,  59.7  percent  were  on  borrowers  who  attended 
specialized  and  vocational  schools. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  point  I  wanted  to  niako,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  an 
interesting  question  about  this  program  arises  as  we  look  at  it  and 
observe  that  the  default  rate  is  18  percent.  What  value  is  it  as  a  study 
of  what  these  loans  are  doing  for  our  economy?  Notwithstanding  the 
default  rate,  are  we  giving  access  to  upward  mobility  in  our  society, 
and  is  this  giving  access  to  employment,  and  are  we  making  a  far 
greater  contribution?  Is  this  money  buying  great  benefits  in  taxes  and 
contributions  and  the  economy?  What  is  the  cost-benefit  of  a  program 
like  this  to  the  economy  in  eliminating  tax  users  and  converting  them 
into  taxpayers? 

There  is  one  stud}^  that  I  asked  be  concluded  to  get  the  cost-benefit 
of  this.  I  would  not  want  to  brag  about  this,  it  may  not  be,  but  it 
might  be  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  investment,  after  you  take 
into  con.sideration  the  default  rate,  may  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
of  the  Government  in  generating  new  taxes  and  more  valuable,  em- 
ployable people  for  society. 

Those  7.3  million  loans  out  there,  what  good  are  we  doing  with  them, 
even  if  we  do  have  18  percent  of  them  defaulting? 

Senator  Schweiker.  Being  a  liberal  arts  major,  I  really  will  not 
take  the  issue. 
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Mr,  \oHK.  If  you  start  tlieni  ofF  into  that  direction,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  from  fiscal  year  1966  to  fiscal  year  1974,  considering  all  the 
costs  of  this  program,  the  interest  benefits,  the  claims,  the  special 
allowances,  and  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  stafF,  the  outlay  per 
dollar  of  the  disbursed  loans  to  the  Federal  Govermuent  has  boon 
20  cents. 

Senator  Schweiker.  All  right,  we  have  one  more  vote,  1  think 
probably  we  can  finish.' 

INVOLVEMENT  IN  ENERGY  PROPOS,\LS 

If  we  do  not  have  a  quick  answer  to  this,  maybe  we  will  put  it  in 
the  record,  depending  on  whether  vou  can  give  us  an  answer  now.  To 
what  extent  have  you  been  involved  with  the  development  of  the 
President's  energy  proposals?  We  have  received  reports  that  the 
schools,  most  of  which  use  residual  oil,  will  be  hardest  fit.  Do  you  have 
any  idea  of  the  dollar  impact  of  new  pricing  policies? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  have  not  been  involved,  sir,  in  the  energy  proposals. 
We  have  been  briefed  on  it  afterward,  but  we  have  not  been  involved. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  cost  and  analysis  service  has  done  a  fairly  comprehensive 
review  of  the  hicrease  in  fuel  costs  and  the  impacts  on  postsecondarv 
institutions.  You  might  request  copies  of  their  report. 

Senator  Schweiker.  All  right.  You  are  saying  that  it  is  the  most 
definitive  study  in  the  field  at  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Phillips.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is,  sir. 

DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

Senator  Schweiker.  Developing  institutions — last  ^^ear  the  com- 
mittee indicated  concern  over  developing  institution  programs. 
Basically,  we  have  two  areas  of  concern:  One,  the  mone^^  does  not 
seem  to  be  fairly  distributed  among  all  minorities;  two,  we  get  a  lot 
of  reports  that  the  money  is  not  getting  down  to  the  students. 

I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a  breakdown  of  funds  b}^  target  group, 
and  would  you  supply  the  committee  with  a  breakdown  of  how  these 
funds  are  being  used,  such  as  travel,  consultants,  administrative 
staff  salaries? 

Mr.  Herrell.  We  will  be  happy  to  suppb^  that  for  the  record. 
[The  information  follows^] 

Under  the  Dovoioping  Institutions  Program  the  l)rcakdo\vn  of  funds  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  type  of  cooperative  arrangement  and  the  activities 
involved.  An  in.stitution  may  have  as  many  as  six  activities  within  a  cooperative 
arrangement,  each  with  its  own  budget.  In  general,  however,  in  the  Basic  Program 
travel,  consultants,  and  administrative  statT  are  among  the  major  components  of  a 
ljudget.  A  grant  of  $100,000,  for  example,  would  allow  expenditures  up  to  10%  for 
travel,  .5%  for  administration  and  10%  for  consultants. 

The  Advanced  Program  is  a  highly  .specializ-ed  effort  in  total  institutional 
development  stre.ssing  three  major  categories,  curriculum  development,  student 
services  and  administrative  management.  A  grant  including  these  components  of 
$1,000,000,  for  example,  would  allow  for  approximately  $2.50,000  for  consultants, 
travel,  and  administration  over  a  five  year  period. 
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TQIaL  EUROLUIENT  FOR  INSTITUTIONS  FUNDED  UNDER  TITLiJ  III,  HEA  of  1965,   in  FY  1974 

BASIC  ADVANCED  TOTAIS  ; 


TOTALS 

345.825 

RR.RR4 

434,709 

10 

Alabama 

17.171 

4.312 

21,983 

 i 

11 

Alaska 

1.311 

1,311 

— ] 

12 

Arizona 

i,771  ... 

4,771 

 i 

13 

Arkansas 

6.950 

5.950 

U 

Californiii 

3.47A 

6.052 

9,526 

t 

15 

Cpr»raHo 

4.758 

4,758 

16 

Connecticut 

1,643 

1,643 

17 

Delawnre 

1,790 

1,790 

18 

District  of  Columbia 

3,841 

3,841 

> 

19 

Florida 

17,113 

17,113 

20 

Georxi* 

15,465 

4.901 

20,366 

21 

Hawaii 

4.039 

'"5.225 

9,265 

22 

Idaho 

23 

lllinoia 

21.064 

21,064 

24 

Indian* 

1^132 

1.132 

25 

lova 

897 

897 

26 

Kansas 

4,160 

7,010 

27 

Keotucky 

s'q91 

1  ^'=>dn 

7,469 

38 

Louisiana 

23,563 

23.563 

29 

Maioe 

'249 

249 

30 

Maryland 

7,171 

7.171 

31 

tJassacbusetts 

32 

Michi^ao 

11.814 

q.747 

21.561 

1 

113 

Micnesota 

1.040 

1.104 

2.144 

34 

Misiiiissippi 

10,566 

1.555 

12.121 

35 

Missoiui 

8^085 

2.341 

10.426 

36 

MoQcana 

1 ,  b.<6 

1 .636 

37 

Nebraska 

629 

629 

38 

NcTxda 

39 

New  Hampshire 

412 

412 

. 

40 

New  Jersey 

11,385 

1.149 

12,S^4 

41 

New  Mexico 

13  ?m 

42 

New  York 

1  . 78"^ 

1 ,  ^"'1 

43 

North  Carolina 

21,191 

14 ,937 

44 

North  Dakota 

4.175 

45 

Ohio 

2  .289 

1 .273 

j 

a6 

Oklahoma 

Q,  S?7 

47 

Oregon 

5 , 350 

48 

PennsyWania 

3.729 

4.791 

49 

Rhode  Island 

667 

667 

50 

South  Carolina 

6.027 

2,640 

8.667 

51 

South  Dakota 

4.252 

4.252 

52 

Tennessee 

11.199 

11 .199 

53 

Texas 

14.861 

19,594 

34.455 

54 

Utah 

2.490 

2-490 

55 

Vermont 

714 

714 

 . 

56 

Virginia 

8.631 

5,826 

14.457 

57 
58 

Washington 
Vest  Virgtola 

2.038 
17,821 

2,267 

2.mR 

9n,nRfl 

i 

59 

Viaconsin 

1  ,970 

1  .c>7n 

1 

^0 

Wyoming 

525 

61 

U,  S,  Service  Schools 

62 

Canal  Zone 

63 

Guam 

64 

Puerto  Kico 

66 

Virgin  Islands 

1.776 

1,776 

4€0 
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TITLE  ILl^  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965 
CCWBIHiD-bASIC-ANft*  ADVANCED  -PROORAMe 
FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

Average 

Number       Percent  Percent  Grant 


of 
Grantees 

of 

Grantees 

Total  Funds 

of 
Funds 

AIDP 

BASIC 

All  Grantee 
Instltutioas 

251 

1001 

$99,992,000 

1001 

$1,333,333 

$214,323 

Four-Year 

159 

63,3% 

$75,992,000 

76. OZ 

$1,586,086 

$290,529 

Two-Year 

92 

36  .  77. 

$24,000,000  ' 

24.051 

$  886,153 

$157,974 

Public 

InstituticQs 

129 

51.47. 

$48,269,880 

48.37. 

$1,174,736 

$235,903 

Four-Year 

54 

21. 5Z 

$27,324,880 

27.37. 

$1,685,714 

$330,315 

Tuo-Year 

75 

29.97. 

■  $20,945,000 

21.07. 

$  876,666 

$165  ,476 

Private 

Institutions 

122 

48. 6Z 

$51,722,120 

•   5 1 . 77. 

$1,510,558 

$243,023 

Four-Year 

105 

41.87. 

$48,667,120 

48.7% 

$1,542,500 

$269,515 

Two-Year 

17 

6.87. 

$  3,055,000 

3.07. 

$1,0C0,00C 

$128,437 

Predoir.inaatly 
Black 

Ir.sticuticns 

35 

33.97. 

$58,695,000 

5S.7r. 

$1,615,277 

$442,Cs; 

Four-Year 

70 

27  .  97. 

$53,330,000 

53.  r. 

$1,7^6,666 

$4?3,272 

Tvo-Year 

15 

6.07, 

$  5,365,000 

5.47. 

$  958,333 

$207, 5:d 

PrGdc-.lr.ar.::;.-  '  . 
Ins     cut  Lcr.: 

66.1% 

$41,297,000 

41.3% 

$l,C51,3Sfi 

$151, li2 

Fcur-Vcjir 

35. 

$22      2  0") 

5  1 , : :  5  ,  C  *  0 

3  15:/  ■  .. 

V  I  <i ,  c  2  3  ,  =  .  1  J 

1^ .  6", 

s  v-r.. 

3  1     , !  ! 
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TITLE  III 

STlElfGTHElinfG  DEVELOPING  tNSTmmoNS 

usic  nisTrnrrioNAL  development'  program 

FISCAL  TEAK  1974 


Number 
of 

Grantees 

Percent 
of 

Grantees 

Total  Funds 

Percent 

of  Average 

Funds  Grant 

No. 

of 
NTF  *s 

No. 
of 
PE*S 

All  Grantee 

Institutions 

215 

lOOX 

$51,992,000 

$241^823 

524 

59 

Four^Year 

136 

62.3 

$39,512,000 

362 

56 

Two-Year 

79. 

36.7 

$12,480,000 

24.0 

$157,974 

62 

3 

Public 
Institutions 

110 

51.2 

$25,949,880 

49.9 

$235,908 

221 

24 

Four-Year 

47 

21.9 

$15,524,880 

29.9 

$330,316 

lff9 

23 

Two-Year 

63 

29.3 

$10,425,000 

20.0 

$165,476 

32 

1 

Pi:ivate 

Institutions 

105 

48.8 

$26,042,120 

50.1 

$248,020 

303 

35 

V  nttrtrV  0»  9  IT 

89 

41.4 

$23,987,120 

46.1 

$269,518 

273 

33 

Two— Year 

16 

7.4 

$  2,055,000 

4.0 

$128,437 

30 

2 

Predominant  Xy 
Black 

Institutions 

67 

31.2 

$29,620,000 

57.0 

$442,089 

299 

41 

Four-Year 

55 

25.6 

$27,130,000 

52.2 

$493,272 

293 

40 

Two-Year 

12 

5.6 

$  2,490,000 

4.8 

$207,500 

6 

1 

Predominamtly 
White 

Institutions 

148 

68.3 

$22,372,000 

43.0 

$151,162 

225 

18 

Four-Year 

81 

37.7 

$12,382,000 

23.8 

$152,864 

169 

16 

Two-Year 

67 

31.1 

$  9,990,000 

19.2 

$149,104 

56 

2 
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ACVAltCED 

irsTiTyxic: 

rPvCGRAM 

Division  of  College  Support 

FISCAL  YKAH  1974 

Munber 
of 
Grantees 

Percent 

of 
Grantees 

Total  FuDdc 

Far cent 
of 
Funds 

Average  . 

Grant 

All  GranCee 
Inatitutiona 

36 

1007. 

$48,000,000 

1007. 

$1,333,333 

Four -y tar 

23 

63.97. 

$36,480,000 

76.07. 

$1,586,086 

Two-yaar 

13 

36.17. 

$11,520,000 

24 . 07. 

Fubllc 
InaCituCiocs 

19 

52.87. 

$22,320,000 

46.57. 

$1,174,736 

Four-year 

7 

19.57, 

$11,800,000 

24.67. 

$1,685,714 

Two-year  . 

I 

12 

33.37. 

$10,520,000 

21 . 9% 

$  876,666 

Frivcce 
Instlcucions 

17 

47.27. 

$25,680,000 

53.57. 

$1,510,588 

Four -year 

16 

44.47. 

$24,680,000 

51,47. 

$1,542,500 

Two-year  '  ' 

1 

2.87. 

$  li  ■  .0,000 

2,17. 

$1,000,000 

Prcdoaiinnntly  Black 
iQsCituCious  18 

50.07. 

$29,075,000 

60.67. 

$1,615,277 

Four-year 

15 

4 1 . 77. 

$26,200,000 

54.67. 

$1,746, 666 

Two-year 

'3 

8.37. 

$  2,875,000 

4. 17, 

$  958,333 

Frcdcaiacntly  white 
Institutions  18 

50.07. 

$18,925,000 

39.47. 

$1,051,388 

Four -year 

8 

22.27. 

$10,280,000 

21.47, 

$1,285,000 

Two-year 

10 

27.87. 

$  8,645,000 

18.07. 

$  864,500 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING  PROGRAMS  SUPPORTED  IN  FY  74  BY 
TITLE  III,  STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 


STATE 
ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 
FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS 
MICHIGAN 
NEW  MEXICO 


GRANTEE 

Arizona  Western  Coll. 
Cochise  Coll. 

Imperial  Valley  Coll. 
Pacific  Coll.  of  Fresno 

Trinidad  State  Jr.  Coll. 

Biscay ne  Coll. 

Lewis  Univ. 

Lansing  Comm.  Coll . 


TOTAL  GRANT  TO 
INSTITUTION 

$100,000 
$250,000 

$125,000 
$100,000 

$150,000 

$100,000 

$165,000 

$175,000 

$200,000 


College  of  Santa  Fe 
Eastern  New  Mexico  U. .Portales  $100,000 
Eastern  New  Mexico  U.,Roswell  $110,000 
New  Mexico  Highlands  $410,000 
Univ.  of  AlbUflUeroue  $200,000 
Western  New  Mexico  Univ.  $250,000 


PUERTO  RICO  Bayamon  Central 
Catholic  Univ. 
C.n}](>of>  nf  Sacrpd  Heart 
Inter  American  Univ. 
Puerto  Rico  Jr.  Coll. 
World  Univ. 

TEXAS  Incarnate  Word  Coll. 

Laredo  Jr.  Coll. 
*Pan  American  Univ. 
*St.  Mary's  Univ. 

St.  Philip's  Coll. 

Southwest  Texas  Jr.  Coll. 
*Texas  Southmost  Coll. 

UTAH  College  of  Eastern  Utah 

WYOMING         Eastern  Wyoming  Coll. 


$250,000 
$200,000 
$175,000 
$100,000 
$300,000 
$230,000 

$100,000 
$125,000 
$1,200,000 
$1,620,000 
$130,000 
$125,000 
$800,000 

$100,000 

$100,000 


AMOUNT  OF  GRANT 
FOR  SPANISH- 
SPEAKING  PROGRAMS 

$100,000 
$250,000 

$125,000 
$  75,000 

$150,000 

$100,000 

$  40,000 

$100,000 

$200,000 
$  50,000 
$110,000 
$327,000 
$150,000 
$200,000 

$250,000 
$200,000 
S175.000 
$100,000 
$300,000 
$230,000 

$100,000 

$125,000 
$1,200,000 
$1,620,000 

$130,000 

$125,000 

$800,000 

?  50,000 
$100,000 


Total  from  Basic      -  26  grants  for  $3,812,000,-  or  7  337.  of  $51,992,000 

Total  from  AIDP        -     3  grants  for  $3,620,000,  or  7.5  7.  of  $48,000,000 

Total  from  Title  III-29  grants  for  $7,432,000,  or  7.43%  of  $99,992,000 

Supported  by  Advanced  Institutional  Development  Program 
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AMERICAN  -  INDIAN.  PROGRAMS  SUPPORTiiD  IN  FY  74  BY  . 
TITLE  III,  STRENGIHENING    DEVELOP ING  INSTITUTIONS 

AMOUNT  OF  GRANT 
TOTAL  GRANT  TO  FOR  AMERICAN 

STATE  GRANTEE  INSTITUTION  INDIAN  PROGRAMS 


ALASKA 

Alaska  Methodist  Univ. 
Sheldon  Jackson  Coll. 

$150,000 
$100,000  . 

$150,000 
$100,000 

ARIZONA 

College  of  Ganado 
Navajo  Comm.  Coll. 

$105,000 
$475,000 

$105,000 
$475,000 

COLORADO 

Fort  Lewis  Coll. 

$250,000 

$250,000 

KANSAS 

Baker  Univ. 

$100,000 

$100,000 

MICHIGAN 

Lansing  Comm.  Coll. 

$175,000 

$  75,000 

MONTANA 

Carroll  Coll. 
Miles  Comm.  Coll. 

$150,000 
$100,000 

$  50,000 
$100,000 

NEW  MEXICO 

New  Mexico  Highlands  Coll. 
Univ.  of  AlbU(iuer(iue 
Western  New  Mexico  Univ. 

$410,000 
$200,000 
$250,000 

$  33,000 
$  40,000 
$  50,000 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Pembroke  State  Univ. 

Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
(Wi  lining  ton) 

$150,000 
$105,000 

$  50,000 
$  30,000 

NORTH  DAKOTA    Bismarck  Jr.  Coll. 

North  Dakota  State  Univ. 

(Bottineau) 
Lake  Region  Comm.  Coll. 
Mary  Coll. 

$150,000 
$150,000 

$125,000 
$200,000 

$:ro,ooo 

$150,000 

$125,000 
$200,000 

OKLAHOMA 

Bacone  Coll. 

Connors  State  Col 1 . 

Eastern  Oklahoma  State  Coll. 

$150,000 
$120 ,000 
$170,000 

$150,000 
9 1 , nuu 
$170,000 

ORfiGON 

Central  Oregon  Comm.  Coll. 

$170,000 

$170,000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA    Black  Hills  State  Coll. 

Northern  State  Coll. 

$300,000 
$100,000 

$300,  OlH) 
$  i9,0O0 

UTAH 

College  of    Eastern  Lt,ilt 
Southern  Utah  State 

$100,000 
$100,000 

$  5ii,000 
$  20,000 

WASHINGIXIN 

Wonrttcln'e  Comm.  Coll. 

^$175,000 

$175,000 

WISCONSIN 

Northland  Coll. 

J?  100, 000 

$100,000 

TOTALS  from  BASIC  Program:   J8  Grants  for  $3,517,000  or  h.7h,:  of  $51,992,000 
Note;   As  no  funds  in  FY  74  wore  designated  from  the  Advanci'd  PtolMmiu  for 
American  Indian  Programs,   the  above  figures  reflect  thosi    lor  the 
Title  HI  Program,  except  the  percent  of  funds  wliich  it>  3.51  -  of 
$99,992,000. 
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A  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  FISCAL  YEARS  1966  -  1975 
DASIC  INSTITUTIONAL  DCVLLOPMENT  PROCUAM 
TITLE  III,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965 


1966  1967  1968  1969  1970  1971  1972  1973 

Funds  Appropriated 

&  Obligated  $    5,000     $  30,000     $  30,000     $  30,000     $  30,000     $  33.850     $  51,850     $  51,850 

Funds  Requested 

by  Institutions'  $  32,250     $  56^792     $113,925     $  95^187     $  85^434     $105,048     $143,000  $220,000 

Nunber  of  Proposals 

Submitted  310  560  500  464  433  441  456  470 

Nur.ber  of  Grantees 

De'.eloping  Inst,  (127)  (411  )  (220)  (229)  (227)  (198)  (226)  (235) 

Other  Non-Grantee 

Participating  Inst,  (31)  [bS)  (148)  (186)  (215)         (307)  (330)  (232) 

Total  Developing 

Inst.  Benefiting  ^ 

from  Title  III  Funds  158  466  '368  415  442  505  556  467 

Assisting  Institutions  66  168  131  142  156  151  185  181 

Assisting  Agencies 

&  :'jsinesses  *       9  53  28  47  51  53  101  134 

National  Teaching 

Fellcwships  Approved  263         1,514  727  655  649  541  635  354 

Professors  Emeriti 

Awarded  —  —  —  56  64  73  45 

Geogranhical  Represen-     38  States    47  States  45  States  45  States  44  States  40  States  43  States  43  States  47_State5 

tatlon  of  Grantees         &  D.C.         Guam  Guam  Guam  Guam  P.Rico  P.Rico  P.Rico 

P.Rico  P.Rico  P.Rico  P.Rico  V.  Isl .  V.  Isl.  V.  Isl . 

D.C.  V.  Isl.  V.  Isl.  V.  Isl.  D.C.  D.C.  D.C. 
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TITLE  III   -  STRENGTHEN  INCt  DEVFI  OPI NG  INSTITUTIONS 
GRANT  AWARD  INrORMATION  -  PI  SC^t  YEAR 


***GRANTE6S  -  PREDOMINANTLY  e,.ACK  I NS  T  IT  tjT  U1N5  • 


INSTITUTION   NAME  STATE 


ALA(i/i*«A  ACM  UNIVERSITY 

AL/^t'AMA  STATE  U.NJVEkSITY 

AL 

A'  C^NY  STAT  L  CJLLbGd 

OA 

ALCLK^   A  C   ^  CCLLfcGt 

*  MC 

Mi 

AL'  Z'l  U'J  I  Vt  "'iS  I  T  Y 

BMKMf-K-';COT  i  A  CUluEGE 

Hf.  TMLNt-CuO  K^>\'4  C  L*-Ltr»E 

ri 

P*"r/  it   ST  AT  r.  CU;  L  cGE: 

''II 

CMrVNFV  blATL  CtJi-LEOE 

PA 

CMlf.  AGU  C'.  KL:>J\L  UY-K  ING 

11. 

ChlCACC  Ci.   LLlVfc  HARVEY 

11 

C.  LA*"  I.  I  N  CL)l  lEou 

cr 

C'..AV-{  .'A  .]ij:,iL'*<  CUl^  tGE 

MS 

Ci"Hi\  :W  AT  t  CjiLcGE 

MO 

f)A  MFl    •■'AYut  CJuLLot 

A'. 

CC  T  £  fifhl^S   C<J«u  tGt 

nc 

i"^?.!  ^^AK(.-  STmI*;  ccll  tGE 

QE 

:ULl  A"0    l.>H  Vi.*'.  SI  T  Y 

I A 

t)l  ■■  rl         C'  I4.L  £L[- 

fi'v:**'>t:  vMcaS  CL^lLcCi: 

^L 

I  /  **  ^^'TM  C  11  Y   STAih  UNIV 

NC 

r mY'  iii"v[iLl  biArc  univ 

NC 

ci  '(fv  JTA  /W.M  ;i  4 1  vr.KSi  TY 

Fl 

F<ltf'iC^  '-<t:'10R  i  A^  Cl)L».f:GE 

CI 

F;Mr    VAL'  L-Y    SrATf  CULLFGE 

Gft 

G-'A-'tM  I'ir.  CuL'.J.UL 

LA 

H'»S  Tl.N-T  1  Li.uTSuN  Cui-lFCE 

TX 

JAi  Wl  S  C'l\l  Sli  AN  CJLLf  GE 

TX 

Krti  XV  ILlc  Cui  L,  EoL 

TN 

1  A\.-   frj'  ^  EGF 

TN 

•  AliC  S  T  t  J  t'N  1  Vc  I  6  I  lY 

CK 

L  -t.  •  Y t  -  »W  f: : J  C  )u  L  c G  L 

IK 

1  r.^Ct  N  I'fU  VlhSi  TY 

L  TV  l^rSl  CulL^UE 

Nf. 

MAI  CCl  »'  X  CuLucGK 

li. 

H.*'.  TIN    TtCllMtAL  INSI 

MC 

TITLE   III   -  STRHNG^HErUNG  OtVELDPING  INSTITUTIONS 
GRANT  AWARC  INFCPMATION  -  FISCAl  Y^AR   19  7^ 

♦  ♦<^0RANT6ES  -  PRECQMINANTLY  BLACK   INST  ITUT  IONS 


INSTITUTION  NAME  STATE  AWARDED  RFOLESTfD  YEAI* 


Mil  IS  LiJ.  LGb 

Ai 

6  I  '>t  00 1) 

•'I  bSi  SSI  i'l'I   VAi  LkY  ST  CCL 

MS 

mmm  is   roui. lgo 

SC 

3  lb. no 0 

M  ilM;  1  S  r  )v<il  LC'!...  J.  0£ 

TN 

OA*-*  urt.O  TuL  I  t  (»t 

AI. 

2  iJ*>  (OmO 

PAINT  CULLLl.f 

GA 

6  6*j  f  OOO 

PA'M    CM  NN  CtLLfcGE 

•  TX 

2  70 1  Ov)t) 

PHli.AM^"<  Shi  TH  CCLLEGE 

AK 

.UuO 

S.n.   niSHJP    STATfc  J  C 

AL 

225, 000 

^Af  NT    PAMi  »  ^    C  Al  \  ?r.I- 

VA 

7  7  5    i  l  0  i"^ 
1  f  c  »  V  0  J 

G  A 

jM  ^9 UU  U 

^HAw  r  1' 1  f-f;f-  AT  fit-TkriiT 

'^I 

*t  T  # »  uu  u 

t  A 

*t      f  f  UUU 

So'JTHil.t*  U*   •  bATLiS  kOUOE 

L  A  f 

SL  JThfUM  UN  iV  SHKbVLPORT 

t  A 

J  \J  *J  1  '  l\J  11 

ST,   PH1 1  I P« S  COLlFGE 

TX 

1    1^ .  M.\n 

(  J*  ■  J  *  VlU  V 

S  T  1 1  1  ^,Vl  Cl}«.  L'COE 

AI 

7  ? s . « III n 

TACTICS  FAl.   FJJiG-4YR  PUB 

26^^00 

TACTICS  =ALL  FU.>JC-4Yt<  PVT 

TA»t.*Clv'>A  CjlLEGE 

AL 

bCft*  ^»''< 0 

If'if.CSSft  bTAlL  JMV  ' 

TN 

670. OJi) 

Tf-x^s  rof  Ltbt 

TX 

T)'M  CiN  n  A  c  AWSJN  ST  JR  C 

A» 

TUD-.Al  f ;)  CJl  1  £.  jL 

MS 

n  MF  tf^KA.^SAS    pinl  bluff  ' 

AR 

U  OF   VC.EASTLKiJ  SKlkE 

UTICA   JIINIUk  CUlLGSE 

MS 

2  50.000 

Viru-.ifUA  STATE  CUlcEGE 

VA 

Srt^,  UOO 

Vf;Cf'H'"LS  CUi  f  E'Jt 

SC 

613. HOC 

UFST  VI'"*»IN'IA  STAIt  COLl 

wv 

7hZt 500 

Wh  EY  r"J*.i.ECE 

TX 

21»0.  0.)») 

WINSTLN-SALE K  SfATt  UNIV 

MC 

NAT  ION Ai.  TOTAL 

29.354.000 

$  29,620,000 
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NUMEROUS  COMPLAINTS  OX  PROGRAM 

Senator  Schweiker.  Is  there  iinvbody  that  would  like  to  take  u 
crack  at  it? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  might  indicate,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  .share  T  s;el  a 
considerable  number  of  complaints  on  this  program.  There  are  so 
many  institutions  that  apply  that  do  not  make  it.  We  have  unhappy 
institutions,  unhappy  Congressmen,  and  the  rest  because  we  cannot 
make  the  money  reach  out  there  where  it  is. 

Senator  Schweikeu.  Would  vou  like  to  respond,  Doctor,  generally 
to  it? 

Dr.  Leestma.  The  kind  of  answer  you  would  like  can  best  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  record  with  all  the  statistics  and  the  figures.  But  when 
you  receive  the  various  data  and  go  through  them,  I  think  you  will 
see  that  with -the  funds  that  have  been  available,  and  with  the  very 
wide  range  of  institutional  needs  and  the  large  number  of  institutions 
interested  and  qualified,  by  any  reasonable  standard  the  competitive 
distribution  by  racial  or  ethnic  group,  by  geographic  spread,  by 
type  of  institution  is  very  fair  and  respectable  indeed. 

Tf  you  would  like,  I  will  give  you  a  few  examples  of  such  data  now, 
but  will  not  endeavor  to  try  to  provide  here  all  of  the  information  with 
the  time  schedule  you  have  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Schweiker.  You  will  supply  it  for  the  record?  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  there  because  we  would  like  to  have  the 
specific  data. 

Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  to  make  one  statement. 
None  of  the  developing  institution  moiley,  iis  you  know,  goes  to  the 
students  as  such.  It  is  an  institutional  development  j)ro^rain. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  chairman's  question  was.  Is  it  resulting  in  improved 
services  to  students? 

Dr.  Leestma.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  ba.sic  fact  is  that 
this  money  is  the  money  needed  by  the  institution  beyond  that  pro- 
vided by  tuition  to  provide  the  kind  of  quality  education  in  an  ade- 
quate range  of  curriculer  offerings  in  the  applied  sciences  as  well 
as  the  liberal  arts  and  the  preparatory  work  for  the  various  professions. 

As  you  know,  the  bulk  of  the  institutions  served  by  this  program 
need  strengthening  in  various  dimensions  and  serve  a  large  number  of 
disadvantaged  students.  These  institutions  have  a  conimitment  to 
do  a  progressively  better  job.  Obviously  if  you  are  going  to  offer  a 
high-cahber  program  and  you  have  very  low  tuition  rates  and  if  you 
are  admitting  a  student  body  that  in  many  cases  is  not  ns  well  pre- 
pared as  the  national  average,  then  there  has  to  be  a  source  of 
additional  funds  somewhere  to  cover  the  inescapable  costs  involved. 
It  is  this  institutional-development  program  that  provides  the  funds 
above  and  beyond  tuition  to  make  possible  a  good-caHber  education 
for  all  the  students  in  these  institutions.  The  institutions  a.s.sisted 
by  this  program  are  an  especially  important  national  resource. 
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STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

Senator  Schweiker.  The  last  question  I  have  relates  to  student 
incentive  grants.  Prior  to  this  time  HEW  has  not  really  supported 
this  program.  Now,  we  are  presents  surprised  to  see  that  the  request 
is  twice  as  much  as  last  year— $44*^miUion  versus  $20  million.  What 
happened? 
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Mr.  Herrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  wanted  to  have  a  well-rounded 
student  financial  aid  proo^ram,  and  we  convinced  tlie  powers  tluit  be 
that  this  program  could  make  an  important  contribution  to  that 
objective. 

Senator  Sohweikeu.  How  did  you  get  througli? 

Dr.  Bell.  I  was  hoping  you  would  say  a  great  new  commissioner 
came  on  the  scene. 

Senator  ScfrwEiKEU.  We  have  to  give  him  some  credit  at  tliis 
hearing. 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  it  is  important  to  know 
for  tlie  record  that  in  tlie  3  years  tliat  tlie  State  student  incentive 
grant  program  has  been  in  existence,  the  mnnber  of  States  ofl'ering 
scliohirships  and  grant  programs  has  increased  from  20  to  45,  and  the 
vohime  of  money  has  increased  from  $.350  million  to  over  $500  million. 
I  believe  the  budget  recommendation  is  a  reflection  of  the  success  of 
this  program  in  establishing  a  kind  of  State-Federal  partnership  to 
provide  State  supplemental  grants  to  students. 

Senator  Schwkikek.  We  are  ver^^  encouraged.  We  are  glad  you  feel 
the  same  way. 

Doctor,  you  may  want  to  add  to  it? 

Dr.  Bell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tliink  I  had  better. 

Senator  Schweiker.  All  right. 

For  what  purpose  is  the  extra  money  you  envision?  Just  enlarging? 

Dr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  be  the  third  year  of  oper- 
ation, ajul  we  would  spend  $26.5  million  for  initial  grants,  $4  million 
for  second-year  grants  and  $13.5  million  for  third-year  grants.  These 
figures  take  into  account  the  fact  that  there  is  some  attrition  and  some 
people  do  not  go  on  beyond  the  second  year  of  instruction. 

Wliat  we  are  envisioning  is  to  continue  to  finance  initial-year  awards 
at  the  level  of  $26.5  million.  That  really  translates  into  $53  n»illion  of 
total  available  money  because  of  the  50-50  matching  reciuirement, 
and  a  total  of  $8  million  for  second-year  grants  and  $27  million,  for 
third -year  grants. 

SOUTH   DA  KCvrA  l.XSTITUTrO.N'S 

Senator  Schweikeii.  What  is  the  financial  status  of  Sinte  Gleska 
Community  (\)llege  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota  and  of  the  Dakota  Higher  Education  (Vnter  on  the  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota? 

\lr.  Hekhell.  We  do  not  have  exact  information  on  the  current 
financial  status  of  Sinte  Crleska  Community  College  and  Dakota 
Higher  Education  Center.  However,  their  enrollments  are  increasing 
and  they  appear  to  be  quite  viable  institutions.  These  schools  are  not 
yet  accredited  and  so  they  are  not  eligible- to  be  grantees  under  the 
strengthening  developing  institutions  program.  However,  they  are 
receiving  assistance  from  this  program  tiu'ough  a  grant  which  we 
have  made  to  Black  Hills  State  College  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 

Senator  ScnwEiKEri.  Has  there  been  a  request  b}*  the  colleges  for 
additional  money?  Do  you  need  additional  moneys  to  fuml  these 
colleges?  If  so,  how  much  money  is  needed? 

Mr.  IIeuuell.  We  have  not  completed  the  review  process  for  our 
1975  grants.  However,  I  can  say  that  it  is  very  likely  we  will  refund 
Black  Hills  State  College,  and  at  a  higher  funding  level  than  last  year. 
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JUSTIFICATION- 


wSenator  Schweikeh.  AH  right.  We  wnll  put  your  budget  inuterial 
in  the  record. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

APPROPRIATION  ESTIMATE 
Higher  Education 

For  carrying  out,  Co  the  extent  otherwise  provided,  tltlei  [I,]JL/  III,  IV, 
[section  745  of  title  VII,]!/  «nd  parts  [A]2/  B  [,C,]i/  and  D  of  Title  IX 
[,  and  section  1203]!./  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Emergency  Insured 
Student  Loan  Act  of  1969^  [as  amended,  section  207  and]^  title  VI  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  [as  amended, l—^the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961,  [section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  as  amended  <7  U.S.C.  329), 
section  421  of  the  General  Education  Provision!  Act,]8./  and  Public  Law  92-506, 
[of  October  19,  1972,  $2, l5l, 271,000]!/  $2,005,541^000,  of  which  [$240,300,000 
for  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants  and]i^/  amounts  f real lot ted ]ii./ 
for  work-study  and  incentive  grant 8}-2/  ihall  reaaln  available  through  [June] 
September  30,  [1976,  $23,750,000  shall  be  for  veterans  coat-of- Instruction  payments 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and  $660,000,000  shall  be]!!/  1977,  and 
of  the  $l,050t000t000  for  basic  opportunity  grants  Klncludlng]M/  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000  shall  be  for  administrative  expenses [)  of  which  $648,500,000]  and 
$2,028,500,000  shall  remain  available  through  iJune]  September  30^11976, 
$315,000,000]  1977,  $452,000,000  for  subsidies  on  guaranteed  student  loans  shall 
remain  available  until  expended:    Provided^  That  [none  of  the  funds  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  pay  any  amount  for  basic  opportunity  grants  for  students  who 
were  enrolled  at  institutions  of  higher  education  prior  to  April  1,  1973]!!/ 
funds  appropriated  for  basic  opportunity  grants  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
section  •^ll(h}(4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act:l^l  Provided  further.  That  amounte 
appropriated  for  basic  opportunity  grants  shall  first  be  available  to  meet  any 
insufficienciee  in  entitlements  resulting  from  the  payment  schedule  for  basic 
opportunity  grante  published  by  the  Cormtissionsr  of  Education  during  the  prior 
fiecal  year:    Provided  further.  That  any  amounts  appropriated  herein  for  basic 
opportunity  grante  in  excess  of  the  amounts  required  to  meet  the  payment  schedule 
publiehed  for  any  fiscal  year  ehall  be  carried  forward  into  the  next  fiscal 
year. 17/ 
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For  "Bighei*  aduaation"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through  September  20, 
1976,  $1^4, 000, 000s  to  remain  available  until  expended,    (Department  of  Health, 
Eduoation,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  A<?t,  297S.)l^^ 


8/ 


10/ 


12/ 
13/ 


15/ 


Explanation  of  LAnguage  Changes 

No  funds  are  requested  for  university  community  services. 

M)  funds  are  requested  for  annual  Interest  grants  for 
construction  of  academic  facilities. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  grant*  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  graduate  programs. 


1/ 
2/ 

— ^      No  funds  are  requeste'    for  public  service  fellowships 

1./      No  funds  are  requested  for  State  planning  commissions. 

y      No  fund*  are  requested  for  loan*  to  Institutions  under  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  program. 

Editorial  change. 


No  funds  are  requested  for  aid  to  land-grant  colleges  or  for 
State  administration  of  Federal  construction  and  equipment 
programs* 


—       Editorial  change. 


No  funds  are  requested  for  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants. 


— ^      To  provide  two  year  availability  of  work-study  funds. 


To  provide  two  year  availability  of  funds  for  State  student 
Incentive  grants 

No  funds  are  requested  for  veterans  cost-of-lnstructlon 
payments.    Also  part  of  editorial  change  for  basic  grants* 
citation. 


— ^      Editorial  change. 


Grants  will  bit  for  four  classes  of  *«-udents.  The  1975  fuu-is 
were  restricted  to  three  classes. 


li/      Proposed  waiver  of  the  provision  In  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation that  specifies  amounta  be  appropriated  for  the 
older  student  assistance  programs  before  any  payments  may 
be  made  for  Basic  Grants. 

17/    Pending  amendment  of  the  authorizing  legislation,  this  spec iai  appropri- 
ation language  would  waive  the  requirement  that  all  of  th»'.  amount 
appropriated  for  basic  grants  be  paid  to  students  who  are  in  attendance 
during  a  particular  school  year.     The  special  language  would  permit  the 
funds  not  needed  to  meet  the  payment  schedule  for  1976-77,        any,  to  be 
carried  forward  and  used  Calong  with  the  1977  appropriation)  to  meet  the 
payment  schedule  for  1977-78.    It  would,  also,  permit  use  of  the  1976  ap- 
propriation to  meet  any  insufficiencies  that  might  occur  In  connection 
with  the  1975-76  payment  schedule  (that  schedule,  of  course,  would  be 
funded,  primarily,  by  the  1975  appropriation)^ 

a 

16/    To  pay  interest  benefits,  special  allowance  to  lenders,  and  death  and 

disability  claims  in  connection  with  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
during  the  transition  period  between  fiscal  year  1976,  which  ends  June  30, 
1976,  and  fiscal  year  1977,  which  begins  October  1,  1976. 
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Analysis  of  Special  Appropriation  Language 


LaDKuane  Provlalon 


Explanation 


"...amount  [reallotted]  for  work- 
study    .shall  remain  available 

through . . .September  20,,, 19??" 


"...not  to  exceed  $11»500»000  ahatl 
be  for  administrative  expenses..." 


This  provision,  by  deleting  the  word 
"reallotted,"  would  permit  two-year 
availability  for  work-study  funds. 
Without  the  deletion  the  language, 
following  the  authorizing  legislation, 
would  provide  two  year  availability  only 
for  funds  allotted  to  a  State  which 
could  not  be  fully  utilized  by  that 
State  and  would  therefore  be  reallotted 
for  use  by  others.    As  all  States  are 
now  capable  of  fully  utilizing  allotted 
funds,  no  excess  Is  anticipated.  How- 
ever, funds  allocated  to  Institutions 
within  a  St^te  are  not  tota-ly  utilized 
In  all  cases  and  could  be  reallocated. 
Due  to  the  full  year  forward  funding 
aspect  of  the  work  study  program,  the 
existence  of  excess  funds  cannot  be  as- 
certained until  after  the  expiration  of 
obllgatlonal  authority  under  the  current 
appropriation  language.    Providing  two 
year  availability  would  permit  the  Office 
of  Education  to  adjust  funds  among  In- 
stitutions during  the  academic  year  In 
which  they  are  being  utilized. 

This  provision  continues  an  administra- 
tive set-aside  amount  for  the  basic 
grants  program  which  the  basic  authoriz- 
ing legislation  left  unspecified.  With- 
out this  provision  the  entire  appropria- 
tion would  be  available  only  for  program 
grants. 
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AoAlyils  of  Special  Appropriation  Language 


Language  Provision 


Explanation 


Provided  that. . .funds  appropriated 
for  haeio  opportunity  grant 9  may  be 
paid  without  regard  to  Section  421 
ib)  (4)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 


Provided  further.  That  amounts 
appropriated  for  basic  opportunity 
grants  shall  first  be  available  to 
meet  any  insufficiencies  in  entitle^ 
ments  resulting  from  the  payment 
schedule  for  basic  opportunity 
grants  published  by  the  Coimissioner 
of  Education  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year:    Provided  further.  That  any 
amountm  appropriated  herein  for 
basia  opportunity  grants  in  excess 
of  the  amounts  required  to  meet  the 
payment  schedule  published  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  carried  foruxzrd 
into  the  next  fiscal  year. 


This  provision  waives  the  requirement  In 
the  authorizing  legislation  that  specified 
amounts  be  appropriated  for  the  older  stu- 
dent aaslstmnce  programs  (supplemental 
grants  work-study,  and  direct  loan  capital) 
before  any  payments  are  made  under  the 
basic  grants  program. 

This  provision  Is  Intended  to  simplify 
administration  of  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grants  program.  Modification 
of  the  author:>.zlng  legislation  has  also 
been  proposed.    Current  legislation 
requires  that  every  dollar  appropriated 
for  the  program  go  to  students  In  attend- 
ance during  a  specific  academic  year. 
This  would  require  adjuatmenta  to  each 
student 'a  grant  aa  well  as  to  payment 
schedules.    The  alternative  provided  for 
here  would  be  to  Issue  a  single  payment 
schedule  early  In  the  Spring  which  Is 
based  upon  the  appropriation  for  this 
program.    A  single  schedule  Is  being 
proposed  In  order  to  provide  a  measure  of 
certainty  and  stability  for  both  students 
and  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  publication  of  a  single  payment 
schedule  would,  however,  require  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  either  having  too 
little  or  too  much  appropriated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  schedule.    It  Is 
proposed  that  the  potential  shortfall  or 
surplus  be  dealt  with  by  Including 
language  In  the  appropriation  bill  which 
would  allow  a  surplus  of  funds  to  be 
carried  Into  the  rext  fiscal  year  and  a 
shortfall  to  be  a  first  priority  claim  on 
subsequent  year  funds.    This  will  Permit 
the  publication  of  a  single  schedule 
rather  than  constant  or  frequent  schedule 
revisions  throughout  the  year  either  having 
to  take  away  funds  already  promised  to 
students  or  to  give  them  additional  small 
amounts  because  additional  funds  become 
available. 
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Higher  Education 
Amount 8  Available  for  Obligation 

1975 

Revised  1976 

Appropriation  (annual)   $2,131,271,000  $2,005,541,000 

Appropriation  (permanent).....   2,700,000   

Proposed  supplemental   67 , 400 , 000   

Propoaed  resclslsons   •■58_,_300,000  

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation   $2,143,071,000  $2,005,541,000 

Comparative  transfer  from: 

Occupational,  Adult,  and 
Vocational  education  for 

Ethnic  heritage      ^ 

Subtotal,  budget  authority   $2,143,071,000  $2,005,541,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   432,870,213  371,504,254 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -371.504.254  -539.954.254 

Total,  obligations   $2,204,436,959  $1,837,091,000 


1/ 

$1,800,000  appropriated  for  this  activity  lu  ''975  Is  Included  In  the 
proposed  rescissions  for  Occupational,  Adult  and  Vocational  education. 
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Summary  of  Changes 
(Obligations) 


1975  Eatlinated  obligations^'   $2,197,136,959 

Less:  1975  Proposed  Rescissions!.'   -60,100,000 

Plus:  1975  Proposed  Supplementals   67,400,000 

1975  Revised  obligations    2,204,436,959 

1976  Estimated  obligations   -1,837,091,000 

Net  change   -367,345,959 


1975  Base  Change  from  Base 


Increases 

A.  Bullt-ln: 


1.  Guaranteed  student  loan  program   $388,666,637  $+64,083,363 

2.  NBSL  Teacher  cancellations   6,440,000             +  2,520,000 

3.  Construction  loan  subsidies   20,000,000  +  3,000,000 

Total,  Increases   +69,603,363 


Decreases; 
A.  Program: 

1.  Student  asslstancei^/  $1,537,653,322  -385,853,322 

2.  Institutional  a8slstance2^/                       175,346,000  -47,346,000 

3.  Personnel  development   6,000,000  -3,750,000 

Total,  decreases    -436,949,322 

Total,  net  change  „^   -367,345,959 


Includes  $1,800,000  for  Ethnic  Heritage. 
y  Except  for  bullt-ln  Increases  noted  above. 
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Smmiuiry  of  Changes 
(Budget  Authority) 

.1975  Enacted  budget  authority   $2,133,971,000 

Leas:  1975  Proposed  rescissions   -58,300,000 

Plus:  1975  Proposed  supplementals   67»A00,000 

1975  Revised  budget  authority   2,143,071,000 

1976  Requested  budget  authority   2,005.541,000 

Net  change   -137,530,000 

  '  1975  Base       Change  from  Base 

Increases ; 
A.  Bullt-ln; 

1.  Guaranteed  student  loan  program   $382,400,000  $+69,600,000 

2.  NDSL  teacher  cancellations   6,440,000  +2,520,000 

Total,  Increases   +72,120,000 

Decreases i 
A.  Program; 

1.  Student  assistance!/   1,549,940,000  -199,500,000 

2.  Institutional  assistance    135,150,000  -7,150,000 

3.  Personnel  development   5,250,000  -3,000,000 

Total,  decreases   -209,650,000 

Total,  net  change   -137,530,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases; 
A.  Bullt-ln; 

1.  Guaranteed  student  loan  program:    Growth  of  the  aubsldlzed  Insured 
loan  program  Is  expected  to  continue  In  1976  thus  requiring  an  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  subsidies.    Funds  brought  forward  from  1974  covered  some 
of  the  1975  obligations;  and>  therefore,  the  Increase  In  budget  authority 
Is  greater  than  the  Increase  In  obligations. 

2.  National  defense  student  loan,  teacher  cancellations:     Reflects  statutory 
change  requiring  100  percent  reimbursement  to  Institutions  for  cancellations 
granted  for  teaching  or  military  service  on  loans  made  after  June  30,  1972. 

3.  Construction  loan  subsidies:    The  Increase  In  obligations  reflects  the 
Increased  number  of  loans  expected  to  reach  pa3mient  status  In  fiscal  year 
1976.    No  aooroorlatlon  la  reauested  for  1976,  however,  since  sufficient 
funds  are  available  from  prior  year  appropriations.  . 


Except  for  bullt-ln  Increases  noted  above. 
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Decreases; 
A.  Program; 

1.  Student  assistance:  *  Although  the  budget  calls  for  full  funding  of 
basic  Brants,  an  Increase  In  student  loan  subsidies,  and  a  doubllne  of  the 
Incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships,  the  total  requested  for  student 
assistance  la  less  than  the  1975  appropriation.    That  decrease  Is  accom- 
plished as  follows: 

(a)  No  funds  are  requested  for  supplemental  grants  since  a  fully 
funded  basic  grants  program  la  a  more  efficient  way  of  aiding 
the  neediest  students. 

(b)  No  funds  are  requested  for  new  capital  for  the  direct  loan 
program.    Primary  reliance  for  loans  will  be  on  the  guaranteed 
loan  program.    Furthermore,  loan  repayments  will  permit  $164,000,000 
In  new  direct  loans.    The  request  for  work-study  Is  $50,000,000  less 
than  the  1975  appropriation,  but  the  same  as  the  1975  request.  The 
State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grant  program  request  Is  Increased,  In 
recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  required  matching  provision 
In  generating  student  assistance  funds.    The  difference  between 
budget  authority  and  obligations  for  student  assistance  Is  due, 
primarily,  to  the  basic  grants  program.    In  that  program,  about 
half  of  the  funds  are  reserved  until  data  on  utilization  permits 
estimating  how  much  should  go  to  each  school  to  allow  them  to 
complete  disbursements  for  the  year. 

2.  Institutional  assistance :    The  primary  reason  for  the  decreases,  and 
for  the  difference  between  budget  authority  and  obligations  estimates.  Is 
that  the  1975  base  Included  obligation  of  $39,346,000  for  undergraduate 
facilities  grants.     This  amount  Is  the  unobligated  balance  of  $43,000,000 
which  was  reapproprlated  during  fiscal  year  1974.    No  new  funds  are 
requested.    The  decrease  also  reflects  termination  of  support  for  univer- 
sity community  services.  State  postsecondary  conmlsslons  and  aid  to  land 
grant  colleges,  as  reconiuffnded  In  the  1975  rescission  proposals.  The 
•revised  1975"  column  Includes  only  the  permanent  appropriation  for  land 
grant  schools  and  only  three  quarters  of 'the  State  agency  operating  funds 
for  university  community  services  and  State  postsecondary  education 
comnlsslons. 

3.  Personnel  development.    The  decrease  reflects  reduction  of  the  request 
for  college  teacher  fellowships,  the  balance  of  which  covers  claims  by 
veterans  for  the  unused  portions  of  their  fellowships  postponsed  by  military 
service;  all  other  college  teacher  fellowahlps  terminated  In  FY  1974.  The 
apparent  reduction  In  obligations  for  the  training  for  disadvantaged  program, 
which  funds  the  Council  on  Legal  Educational  Opportunity  (CLEO)  program, 
reflects  the  carry-forward  to  1975  of  the  1974  appropriation  and  Is  not, 
therefore,  a  reduction  of  prograu  level. 
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^  Obllflm'tlonm  by  Activity  

  1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

 E8t^'»**^'*  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Student  assistance: 
(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity 

grants   $650,000,000  $650,000,000  $857,800,000  $+207 ,800»000 

(2)  Supplemental 

opportunity 

grants   2A2,385,298    2A2, 385,298    -242,385,298 

(3)  Work-study   300,200,000    300,200,000    250,000,000  -50,200,000 

<b)  Subsidized  Insured 

loans : 

(1)  Interest  on 

Insured  loans   320,516,637    387,916,637    A52,000,000  +64,083,363 

(2)  Reserve  fund 

advances   7  50 , 000  7  50 , 000  7  50 , 000 

(c)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capital 

contributions   321,000,000    321,000,000    -321,000,000 

(2)  Loans  to 

inatitutions   2,000,000       2,000,000    -2,000,000 

(3)  Teacher 

cancellations   6,AA0,000       6,4A0,000       8,960,000  +2,520,000 

(d)  Incentive  granta  for 

State  scholarships...      22,068,02A      22,068,02A     AA, 000,000  +21,931,976 

Subtotal,  student 

assistance  1,865,359,959  1^32,759,959  1^13,510,000  -•319,2A9,959 

Speci«l  programs  for  the 

disadvantaged   7C,  ^31,000      70,331,000  70,331,000 

Inatittstional  aaaiatance: 

(a)  Strengthening  devel- 

oping institutions...     110,000,000    110,000,000  110,000,000 

(b)  Coaatruction: 

(1)  Subsidized  loans..      60,196,000      60,196,000      23,000,000  -37,196,000 

(c)  Language  training  and 

area  studies: 

(1)  NDEA  VI  program...      11,300,000       8,6A0,000       8, 6A 0,000 

(2)  Fulbright-Hays 

fellowships   2,700,000       1,360,000  1,360,000 

(d)  Unlveraity  community 

aervices   lA, 250, 000  900,000    -900,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land-grant 

colleges: 

(1)  Annual  appro- 

priation   9 , 500 , 000       

(2)  Permanent 

appropriation 
(Second  Morril 

Act   2,700,000       2,700,000    -2,700,000 

(f)  State  poataecondary 

education 

coninlaslons   3,000,000  800,000    -800,000 

(g)  Veterana*  cost  of 

instruction   23,750,000     

(h)  Cooperative  education.      10.750.000      10.750.000       8,000.000       -2. 750. 000 

Subtotal, institu- 
tional aaslstance  $2A8,1A6,000  $195,3A6,000  $151,000,000  $-AA,3A6,000 
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^  ObllKation*  bT  Activity  

.  1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revlaed  Estimate  Decrease 

Personnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher 

fcllowahlpa   ^4,000,000       $4,000,000       $1,000,000  $-3,000,000 

(b)  Fellowahlps  for 

disadvantaged   1,500,000         1,500,000  750,000  -750,000 

(c)  Ellender 

fellowship*   500,000            500,000  500,000 

(d)  Public  service 

fellowships   4,000,000       

(e)  Mining 

fellowships   1.500,000  :rz  —   

Subtotal,  Personel 
development   11,500,000         6,000,000         2,250,000  -3,750,000 

Ethnic  Heritage  1.800,000  ^i::^  IZT   

Total  obligations  2,197,136,959  2,204,436,959  1,837,091,000  -367,345,959 


Obligations  by  Object 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Printing  and  repro- 
duction 

Other  services 

Investments  and 
loans 

Grants,  subsidies, 
and  contributions 

Insurance  claims 
and  Indemnities 

Total  obligations 
by  object 


$2,600,000  $2,600,000  $2,900,000  $f300,000 

6,590,000  6,590,000  8,600,000  +2,010,000 

323,750,000         323,750,000  750,000  -323,000,000 

1,861,196,959      1,868,496,959      1,821,841,000  -46,655,959 

3,000.000  3.000,000  3.000.000   

2,197,136,959     2,204,436,959      1,837,091,000  -367,345,959 
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Significant  IteM  in  House  and  Senate 
Appropriation  Conaaittee  Reports 


IXEM  ACTION  TAKFN  OR  TO  BE  TAKEN 

1975  SENATE  REPORT 


BASIC  GRANTS  PROGRAM 

1.    Coinaittee  reconmendation  that 
steps  be  taken  to  remedy  problem 
of  applicants  submitting  erronsous 
financial  need  data  .(page  79). 


2»    Comnittee  recommendation  that 
the  administration  of  student  aid 
programs  be  streamlined  so  as  to 
simplify  the  process  of  acquiring 
financial  assistance (p«ge  79). 


1,  The  Office  of  Education  h«B» 
first,  instructed  institutions  to  re- 
quire student  applicants  and  recipients 
to  provide  sstisfsctory  explanation  of 
detected  discrepancies  in  financial  need 
statements  and,  upon  failure  to  comply, 
to  report  such  refusal  to  the  Office  of 
Education.    Second,  a  request  for  pro- 
posals is  being  issued  for  a  contract 
evaluation  of  the  reliability  of  appli- 
cant financial  need  data. 

2.  The  Office  of  Education  is  working 
to  develop  a  single  uniform  appli- 
cation for*  for  all  atudent  aid 
programs,  to  establish  a  single 
national  needs  analysis  procedure 

and  to  Improve  overall  maaagenent 
of  the  system  including  distribution, 
collection,  and  review  of  applica- 
tions, and  notification  of  grantees. 


STRENGTHENING  DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

1.    Committee  recommendation  that 
a  better  plan  for  a  more  effective 
use  of  funds  and  their  equitable 
distribution  among  minority  groups 
be  included  in  future  budgets. 


The  Office  of  Education  expects  that 
more  Institutions  with  large  Indian 
and  Spanish  speaking  enrollments 
will  be  awarded  grants  now  that  ths 
5-year  requirement  for  such  institu- 
tions has  been  waived  by  the  Education 
AaendMats  of  1972  and  1974. 
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Authorizing  Lc^lalatlon 


1976 


LeslaUtlon  Authorized 
Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  I  —  Commlty  services  and  continuing 

education  (unlveralty  conmunlty  servlcea)   $50,000,0001^ 

Sec.  110  Special  programa  relating  to 

probleaa  of  the    elderly   Indefinite 

Title  III  —  Strengthening  developing 

Inatltutlona   120 , 000 ,  OOOi/ 

Title  IV-—  Student  aaalatance; 

Part  A-1  —  Baalc  opportunity  grant  a   Indefinite!/ 

Part  A~2  —  Supplemental  educational 
opportunity  granta: 

Initial  year  awarda   200,000,00Q2/ 

Part  A-3  —  State  student  Incentlvea 

Initial  year  awarda   50,000,00q2/ 

Part  A-4  —  Special  programa  for  students 

from  disadvantaged  backgrounda   100,000,00Q1/ 

Part  A-5  —  Sec.  419  Psyraents  to  institutions 

of  higher  educstlon   1,000,000,0001/ 

—  Sec.  420  Veterans*  cost-of- 

Instructlon  psyiaents  to  Institutions  of 

higher  education   Indeflnltel/ 

Psrt  B  —  Subsidized  Insured  loans 

Intereat  benefits  and  special  sllowancel/ . . .  Indeflnltel/ 

—  Direct  loans  under  the  Insured 

loan  program  (Sec.  433)   1,000,000 

Part  C  —  Sec.  441  Work-study  program   420,000,000l/ 

—  Sec.  447  Work-study  for 

connunlty  services  learning  program   50,000,000 

Part  D  —  Cooperative  education  program: 
Planning,  establlahlng,  expanding,  and 

carrying  out  (451(a))   10,000,0001/ 

—  Training,  demonstration,  or 

research  (451(b))   750,00Q1/ 

Part  E  —  National  direct  student  loans: 

Cspltal  contribution   400,000,0001/ 

Cancellation  of  loans  for  certain  public 

service   Indefinite 

Title  VII  —  Construction  of  academic 
facilities: 

Part  A  —  Grants  for  construction  of 

undergraduate  facilities   300,000,0001/ 

Part  B  —  Grants  for  construction  of 

graduate  academic  facilities   80,000,000 

Part  C  —  Sec.  745  Annual  Interest  grants  79, 250, 000 i/ 

Psrt  D  —  Assistance  in  major  disaster  sreas..  Indefinite 

Title  VIII  —  Networks  for  knowledge   15,000,000 

Title  IX  —  Graduate  programs: 

Part  A  —  Grants  to  Institutions  of 

higher  education   50,000,000 

Part  B  —  Graduate  fellowships  for  careers 

In  postsecondary  education   Indefinite!/ 

Part  C  —  Public  service  fellowship   Indeflnltei/ 


Apprlorlatlon 
requested 


110,000,000 
1,050,000,000 

44,000,000 
70,331,000 


270,000,000 
2'iO,  000,000 

8,000,000 
8,960,000 


1,000,000 
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1976 


Authorized 


Part  D  —  Fellowshlpa  for  other  purposes: 
Sec.  961(a)(1)  Mining  and  mineral  and 

nlneral  fuel  conservation  

Sec.  961(a)(2)  Disadvantaged  

Sec.  966(a)  Aaslatance  for  training  In 

the  legal  profeaalon  

Part  F  —  General  asalaCance  for  graduate 
achools  covered  under  Title  IV-A-5 

(Sec.  419)  above  

Title  XI  —  Law  school  clinical  experience 

pro gran  

Title  XII  —  General  provlalona,  Sec.  1202, 

(c)(2)(A)  State  poataecondary  conalaalona. . . . 

Sec.  1203  Comprehensive  statewide  planning... 

Emergency  Inaured  Student  Loan  Act: 

Special  allowance  for  landers  on  Inaured 
student  loana  

National  Defenae  Education  Act: 

Title  II,  Sec.  207  Loana  to  Institutions  

Title  VI  —  Language  training  and  area 

atudlea — Centers,  fellowships,  and  reaearch.. 

Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of 
1961  (Fulbrlght-Haya)  

Public  Law  92«-506 

Allen  J.  Ellender  Fellowahlps  

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 

Title  IX  --  Ethnic  Heritage  

Bankhead-Jones  Act  — 'Aid  to  land-grant  collegea, 
annual  appropriation  

Second  Morrill  Act  —  Aid  to  land-grant  collegea, 
permanent  appropriation  


Indefinite^/ 
1,000,0002.' 

Indefinite 


1/ 

7,500,000 

Indefinite 
Indefinite!' 


Indefinite 

Indefinite!/ 
75,000,0001/ 

Indefinite 

500,000^/ 

15,000,000 

12,460,000 

2,700,000 


Appropriation 
requested 


750,000 


182,000,000 

8,640,000 
1,360,000 
500,000 


1/  Baaed  on  a  1-year  extenalon  authority  under  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  Sec.  414(a). 

U  Baaed  on  a  1-year  extenalon  authority  under  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  Sec.  414(a).    Also  Includes  an  Indefinite  authorization  for  continuation 
awarda. 

3/  Such  auma  as.  necessary  to  fund  7,500  new  fellowahlpa  plus  continuations. 
zl  Such  aums  aa  are  neceasary  for  500  fellowahlpa. 

%l  Such  auma  as  nay  be  necessary  for  500  new  fellowahlpa  and  contlnulatlons.  This 

limitation  applies  to  Part  D  In  the  aggregate. 
^/  Baaed  on  a  1-year  extension  authority  under  the  General  Education  Provlalons 

Act,  Sec.  414(a).    Included  In  the  limitation  of  500  fellowhlps  for  Part  D  and, 

In  addition,  haa  a  specific  limit  of  $1,000,000. 
2J  Such  sums  aa  nay  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000. 
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Blgher  Education 

Budget 


Satimte 
to  Contcreaa 

Houae 

AllOWSDCS 

Senate 
Allowance 

AnnroD 

rlatlon 

1966 

$ 

977,908,000 

$ 

902,108,000 

6 
V 

912,108 

,000 

V 

971 

,231 

,  000 

1967 

1 

.073.494  000 

1 

,164,307,000 

1 
L 

1 ^1  cn7 
t  LD  L  / 

,  000 

1 

,156 

,307 

,000 

1968 

1 

,153,650,000 

1 

,132,150,000 

1 

,132,150 

000 

929 

•  255 

000 

1969 

823,020,000 

6,920,000 

786,852 

,000 

778 

,620 

000 

1970 

798,284,000 

867,833,000 

1 

,009,074 

,000 

831 

734 

000 

1971 

837,725,000 

880,180,000 

1 

,014,970 

000 

941 

180 

000 

1972 

1 

892  7Si  nnn 

1,193,344,000 

1 

,782,174 

000 

1 

409 

354 

000 

1973 

1 

,618,572,000 

1 

098,502,000 

1 

752,432, 

000 

1 

682, 

972 

000 

1973  Propoaed 
Re  ad  as  ion 

-44,300,000 

1974 

1 

747,914,000 

1. 

808,914,000 

2 

030,914, 

000 

1. 

862, 

872, 

000 

1975 

2 

110,023,000 

2, 

145,271,000 

2, 

119, 391 » 

000 

2, 

133, 

071, 

000 

Proposed 
Supplemental 

67,400,000 

Resclsalon 

Proposed 

-58,300,000 

1976 

2 

005,541,000 

NOTE;    All  figures  are  comparable  with  the  1976  estimate.    For  fiscal  year  1973, 
the  Budget  Estimate  conhlnea  the  first  1973  aupplemental  requeat  of 
$499,070,000  and  the  proposed  Budget    Anendaent  of  $1,119,502,000.  The 
January  budget  aubmission  for  fiscal  year  1973    has  not  been  used  since  it 
was  superseded  by  the  proposed  Amendnenta  and  Reacissions.    Since  it  did  not 
consider  the  first  supplemental  requeat,  the  Houae  allowance  represents 
House  action  only  on  the  urgent  supplemental  (P.L.  93-25)  and  the  proposed 
Amendments.    The  Senate  allowance  combinea  Senate  action^  on  all  three 
aupplementals.    The  Senate  allowance  for  atrengthening  developing  in- 
atitutions  on  the  first  supplemental  haa  been  adjusted  since  it  would  du- 
plicate an  allowance  for  the  same  program  on  a  subsequent  appropriation  bill. 

The  1974  appropriation  shown  reflecta  the  5  parcent  reduction  and  a  $250,000. 
aupplemental  appropriation.    Figurea  for  earlier  years  include  appropriate 
amounts  requested  and  appropriated  under  "Higher. Education  Facilities  Con- 
struction," "Further  Endowment  of  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
Arts,"  and  '^Education  in  Foreign  Language  and  World  Affairs." 

For  comparability,  the  1974  and  1975  linea  include  the  following  amounts  for 
Ethnic  Heritage:  1974  Senate  Allowance  $5,000,000,  Appropriation  $2,375,000; 
and  1975  Senate  Allowance  and  Appropriation  $1,800,000.  The  figures  exclude 
the  permanent  appropriation  for  land-grant  schools  (Second  Morrill  Act). 
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JUiciflcaClon 
Higher  SducaClon 


1575 1975 1976 Increaie  or 
 Estimate  Reviaed  Eitlmate  Decreaae 

1.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work- 
study:  , 

(1)  Basic  oppor- 
tunity Si^ants 
(HEA 

IV-A-1)...  $    650,000,000    $    650,000,000    $    857,000,000  $+207,800,000 
CNQA)   (660,000,000)      (660,000,000)  (1,050,000,000)  (+390,000,000) 

(2)  Supplemental 
opportunity 
grants  (HEA 

IV-A-2)...       242,385,298         242,385,298    -242,385,298 

(NOA)   (240,300,000)      (240,300,000)  (  )  (-240,300,000) 

(3)  Work-study 

(HEA  IV-B)       300,200,000        300,200,000         250,000,000  -50,200,000 

(b)  Subsidized 
Insured  loans: 

(1)  Interest 
subsidies 

(HEA  IV-B)       320,516,637         387,916,637         452,000,000  +64,083,363 
(NQA)   (315,000,000)      (382,400,000)      (452,000,000)  (+69,600,000) 

(2)  Reserve 
fund 

advances..             750,000              750,000  750,000 
CNOA)....  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

(c)  Direct  loans 
(HEA  IV-E): 

(1)  Federal 
capital  con- 
tributions      321,000,000        321,000,000    -321,000,000 

(2)  Loans  to 

Institutions       2,000,000  2,000,000  —  -2,000,000 

(3)  Teacher  can- 
cellations 6,440,000  6,440,000  8,960,000  +2,520,000 

(d)  Incentive  grants 
for  State  scholar- 
ships (HEA 

-iV-A-3)   22,068,024  22,068,024  44,000,000  +21,931.976 

CNOA)   (20^000.000)        (20.000.000)        (44,000,000)  (+24.000.000) 

Subtotal, 

Student  assist- 
ance                  1,865,359,959  1,932,759,959  1,613, SIO, 000  -319,249,959 

(Subtotal, 

NQA)                (1,864,940,000)  (1,932,340,000)  (1,804.960,000)  (-127.380.000) 

2.  Special  programs 
for  the  disad- 
vantaged -  Special 
services  In  college. 
Upward  bound,  and 
Educational  oppor- 
tunity centers, 

(HEA  IV-A-4)   70,331,000  70,331,000  70,331.000 
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1975                  1975                     1976             Increase  or 
 Eatlmate  Revi«ed  Eitlmate  Decreiae 

Inttitiut tonal  sMlic- 
•nee; 

(a)  Strengthening 
developing 
institutions 
(HEA  III): 

(1)  Baaic 

program..  $     52,000,000    $      52,000,000    $      52,000,000  $ 

(2)  Advanced 

program,.         58,000,000   •       58,000,000  58,000,000 

(b)  Construction! 

(1)  Subsidized 
loans  (HEA 
VII-C)r 

Sec.  745.         20,000,000  20,000,000  23,000,000  +3,000,000 

(KOA)...  (— )  (— )  (— )  (— ) 

(2)  Under- 
graduate 
facilities 
grants  (HEA 

VII-A)..,         39,946,000  39,946,000    -39,946,000 

(NOA)...  (— )  (— )  (— )  (— ) 

(3)  Continuing 
education 
centers 
CHEA  705(a) 

(2)(c))..  250,000  250,000  —  -250,000 

(NOA)...  (— )  (~)  (— )  (--) 

(c)  Language  trsln- 
ing  and  ares 
studies: 

(1)  Centers, 
£ello%nihips, 
snd  resesrch 

(NDEA  VI).       11,300,000  8,640,000  8,640,000 

(2)  Fulbright- 
Heys  fellow- 
ships 

(Fulbright- 

Hays  Act).         2,700,000  1,360,000  1,360,000 

(d)  University 
comaunity  serv- 
ices CHEA  I)..       14,250,000  900,000    -900,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land- 
grant  colleges: 

(1)  Annual  appro* 
priation 
(Bankhesd- 

Jones  Act)  9,500,000   

(2)  Permanent 
appropris- 

tion  (Second 

Morrill  Act)      2,700,000  2,700,000    -2,700,000 

(f)  State  post- 
secondaty  educa- 
tion connission 
(GEPA  Sec.  421 
and  HEA  Sec 

1203)   3,000,000  800,000  —  -800,000 
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 1575  l975  1976  Increase  or 

Eaclmate  Revi»ed  Etttmate  Decrease 


3.  Inatltutional  assist* 

r**  .5  •  continued: 

(g;  Veterans  cost 
of  instruc- 
tion (HEA 
IV-A-5,  Sec. 

420)   $      23,750,000    $    $    $ 

(h)  Cooparativc 
education 

(HEAIV-D).  10>750,000  10,750.000  8,000.000  ~2>750,000 

Subtotal, 
Institutional 

assistance  248,146,000  195,346,000  151,000,000  -44,346,000 
(Subtotal, 

NOA)   (187,950,000)  (135,150,000)  (128,000,000)  (-7,150,000) 

4.  Farsonnel  DevelopiDent : 

(a)  College  teacher 
Zellowships 

(HEA  IX-B).  4,000.000  4,000,000  1,000,000  -3,000,000 

(b)  Training  for 
disadvantaged 
(Council  on 
Legal  Educa- 
tional Oppor- 

*  tunlty)  (HEA 
IX-D,  Sec. 

966(4))....               1,500,000            1,S00,000               750,000  -750,000 
(NOA)   (750,000)  (750,000)  (750.000)  (  ) 

(c)  El lender 
fellowships 

(P.L.  92-506)  500.000  500,000  500,000 

(d)  Public  aervice 
fellovships 

(HEA  DC-C)..  4,000,000 

(e)  Mining  and 
mineral  con- 
servation 
fellovshipa 
(HEA  UC-D, 
Sec.  961(a) 

(1))   1,500.^000  zz=  =2=  —  

Subtotal, 
personnel 

devttlopment  11,500,000  6,000,000  2,250,000  -3,750,000 
(Subtotal, 

HOA)   (10,750,000)         (5,250,000)         (2,250,000)  (-3,000,000) 

5.  Ethnic  heritage 

(ESEA  IX)   1.800.000  z=Z  ^  

Total   2,197,136,959     2,204,436,959     1,837,091,000  -367,345,959 

(Total,  NOA)....      (2,135,771,000)  (2,143,071,000)  (2,005,541,000)  (-137,530,000) 

NOTE:    NOA  appears  only  \«here  different  from  obligations. 
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General  Statement 


nait  or  a  full-time  load.    The  fii  osn  nnn  nnn        v    j  /j-m^  ««.  xc««t 

To  encourage  student,  to  complete  their  secondary  education    to  *.nrnn  ir. 
for  di..dv„c.ged:'::„'d'":dica"jL"irop'p'ir"™i%"^^;cr"''  bound,  .pecial  .e„ice. 

for  .SlSe^loin'lSi^^S^:  S^?"""'  »"PPl"«nC.l  .ppropri.cion  of  $67,400,000 

be  r!«?^ed'  »  $58,300,000  of  the  1975  .ppriprUcion 


,  "^5  1976  T^cfSI^^r 

—  .  Escirnate  Revised   JsClrnacc  Decrease 

Student  Assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity 

  $650,000,000  $650,000,000  5857,800,000  5+207  800  000 

(2)  suppw^t^i'^pl  (660,000,000)  (1,050,000,000)  c+ago^oiooo) 

portunlty  grants    242  ,385,298  242,385.298  —  _2/,2  38';  ?QS 

(NOA)                   (240,300,000)   (240,300,000         (  )  r-94n  inn'nnm 

loans : 
(1)  Interest  on  in- 

^"?Mno°''"^---*     ,320.516.637  387.916.637  452.000.000      +64  083  363 

•    (2)  Reserve  fu^d****     ^'^^ '^^^ '^O^^  (382.400.000)  (452.000.000)  (+69.600:00O) 

  750.000  750,000  750  000 

(NOA)                           (  )  (  )  /  . 

(c)  Direct  loans:  ^      ^  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

(1)  Federal  capital 

contributions..       321.000.000  321.000.000  -.321.000.000^ 

K'i)  Loans  to  insti-  *  • 

tutlons                         2.000.000  2.000.000  —  _2  OOO  nnn 

(3)  Teacher  cancel-                     ,  ^.000.000 

...  T        ^^'^^o^s                        6.440.000  6.440.000  8.960.000       +2  520  000 

(d)  Incentive  grants  for                     .  +^,:>^U.UUO 

state  scholarships        22.068.024  22.068,024  '44,000,000      +21  931  976 
 _    (20.00)3.000)  _X20juOp0^i?00l  (44  ,00^._QQOji^  (+24 ) 000 i 000) 

  1.865.359.959  1,932,759.959  1,613,510.000    -319  o/g  950 

^^^^^  (1.864,94O.OOO)a.932  ,34O,O00)   (1 . 804  . 960 .000)  (-127  ,*  380 ,000) 
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Narrative 

Nearly  90%  of  the  1976  budget  request  for  Higher  Education  relates  to  student 
assistance,  with  the  bulk  of  the  funds  going  to  the  basic  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram.   The  amount  requested  will  permit  full  funding  for  this  program  which  will 
entitle  eligible  students  to  grants  of  $1,400  lass  the  amount  their  families  are 
expected  to  contribute,  but  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  attendance.  The 
remaining  half  of  the  student's  cost  of  education  will  be  met  by  funds  provided  by 
the  insured  loan  program,  the  college  work-study  program.  State  scholarships,  in- 
stitutionai,  private  or  personal  funds.     The  appropriation  request  for  Student 
Assistance  concentrates  funds  in  the  basic  opportunity  grant  and  insured  loan  pro- 
grams which  provide  aid  directly  to* students  and  is  thus  designed  to  allow  them 
to  choose  to  attend  institutions  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  interests  and  career 
needs  rather  than  on  an  institution's  ability  to  provide  them  with  financial  aid. 
The  $44,000,000  requested  for  State  scholarsliip  incentives  is  more  than  double  the 
1975  appropriation. 

As  in  the  1974  and  1975  requests,  special  language  is  proposed  to  waive  the 
requirements  chat  supplemental  grants  and  direct  loan  capital  be  funded  before 
basic  grants  may  be  paid.     The  bud'^ct  request  assunes     that  putting  the  money  into 
basic  grants,  rather  than  supplemental  grants  or  direct  loans  is  a  more  effective 
way  of  helping  students  who  need  it  the  most.     Furthermore,  the  direct  loan  capital 
in  institutional  revolving  funds  is  expected  to  be  about,  $  2,S00 , 000 ,000  in  1976-77. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  net  of  repayments,  institutional  expenses,  and  other  trans- 
actions will  make  $  364,000,000  available -tor  new  direct  loans. 

The  budget  request  assumes  that  1,323,600  students  will  receive  basic  grants 
in  1976-77.    l-Jhile  the  1976-77  effect  of  guaranteed  student  loans  relates  to  the 
1977  appropriation,  it  is  likely  that  at  least  1,100,000  students  will  receive 
^  such  loans.     In  addition,  520,000  will  have  work  study  jobs,  328,000  will  receive 
direct  loans  (funded  by  loan  repayments),  and  376,000  will  rocieve  State  scholar- 
ships in  which  States  match  Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar,     Uliilc  too  little  is 
known  about  overlap  of  these  programs  to  allow  an  unduplicated  count  of  students 
to  be  calculated,  it  seems  likely  that  the  range  is  2.0  to  2.5  million. 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate       Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Studttnt  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-ftuidy:  ^ 
(1)  Basic  educational 
opportunity  grants 

New  awards  $660,000,000  $660,000,000  $1,050,000,000  +  $390,000,000 

Number  of  stu-  •  

dents  assisted...      1,107,600       1,107,600  1,323,600  +  216,000 

(Obligations).. ..(650, 000, 000)(650, 000, 000)     (857,800,000  +  (270,800,000) 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  help  qualified  students  finance  their  postsecondary  education.  Title  IV  sub- 
part A-1  of  the  amended  Higher  Education  Act  providea  grants  to  students  at  colle- 
giate, postsecondary  vocational,  technical  trade  and  proprietary  institutions  who 
are  carrying  at  least  half  of  a  normal  full-time  load.    Student  eligibility  is  based 
primarily  on  need  as  determined  by  a  formula  which  Is  developed  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  approved  by  Congress  annually.    Once  approved,  the  formula  is  applied 
to  all  applicants  for  the  entire  academic  year.    Since  the  formula  Is  reviewed  and 
approved  on  an  annual  basis,  students  must  apply  every  year.    The  amount  of  each 
student's  grant  is  based   on    need    and     the  cost^:of  attendance  at  the  school  in 
which  the  student  enrolls.    At  full  funding  grants  range  from  $200  to  $1400.  At 
less  than  full  funding  awards  arc  reduced  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  included  in 
the  authorizing  legislation. 
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Eligible  students  may  receive  Basic  Grant  awards  for  up  to  four  academic  years 
ave'ie's"  T'he"prL»"rr"%'5''.^""""'  °'  eligibility  may  be  extended  to 

Plane  for  flacal  year  1976 

For.l97$p$l,050,000,000  ia  requested  for  full  funding  for  this  prograin;that  is, 
u       entitlement  grants  for  all  four  classes,  and  for  students  carrying  at  least 
half  of  a  full-time  load  as  well  aa  for  full-time  students,  as  authorized  by  the 
basic  law.    This  would  be  the  firat  time  that  the  program  has  been  fully  funded, 
it  is  estimated  that  1,323,600  students  would  receive  grants  averaging  $785  and 
ranging  from  $200  to  $1,400  during  the  1976-77  academic  year.    It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  several  elements  entering  into  an  estimate  of  full  funding  cannot  be 
determined  precisely  in  advance.    Tho.e  elements  include  the  following:     (a)  the 
family  contribution  achedules,  (b)  the  number  of  potential  eligibles  who  actually 
apply*  and  (c)  the  mix  of  attendance  coats. 

Special  language  is  proposed  to  waive  the  provision  of  the  law  that  requires 
appropriation  of  specified  amounts  for  supplemental  grants  and  for  direct  loans  as 
a  pre-condition  to  paying  uasic  opportunity  grants. 

Of  the  $1,050,000,000  total,  $11,500,000  ia  earmarked  for  administrative  con- 
tracua.    The  main  itema  are  for  printing  .nd  processing  applications  and  for  the 
fund  distribution  system.    Important  but  gmaller  contracts  include  those  for  gather- 
ing and  processing  data,  and  for  training  student  financial  aid  officers. 

A  provision  will  be  propoaed  to  the  Congreaa  which,  within  limits,  would  permit 
a±Juat«enta  of  funds  between  fiscal  years.    This  provision  would  assure  that  students 
would  receive  the  level  of  grants  specified  in  the  payment  achedule  if  in  a  certain 
fiscal  year  funds  are  not    sufficient  to  make  thia  level  of  awards.    If  this 
situation  ahould  occur,  the  deficit  could  be  p*id  from  the  subsequent  fiscal  year's 
^he^e'fi^di"-    K^^'iri"'  unobligated  funds  in' one  fiscal  ye." 

^!?r/n    r  ""H"       u^^f  "         sub8«iuent  fiscal  year's  appropriation.  Pending 
revision  of  the  authorizing  legialation,  special  appropriation  language  is 
requested  in  1976  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  8    8  ^s 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

The  1975  appropriation  of  $660,000,000  will  provide  $648,500,000  for  basic 
granta  avaraging  $586  to  1,107,600  student,  during  academe  year  1975-7C 
rhllrtn^ir    ^  restricted  to  atudents  who  began  or  will  begin 

cnoxr  postaeconaary  education  after  April  1,  1973  and  who  will  be  enrolled  on  at 
least  a  half-time  baaia.      The  remaining  $11,500,000  is  available  for  contrac- 
tual administrative  expenses  related  to  the  operation  of  the  Basic  Grant 
Program. 

«5An  Jnn^nnn"^  ^'^"^i         appropriation  of  $475,000,000  plus  an  estimated 

to  ^rS  r^nn    ^'J^^^'f  °^  1973  funds  is  expected  to  provide  grants  averaging  $776 
o  SlOsS    d!oend^n^       acadeiaic  year  1974-75.    These  awards'will  range  from  $100 
to  $1050,  depending  on  the  student's  expected  fanily  contribution  and  the  cost  of 
education.    The  Sacond  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1974  (P.L.  93-305) 
authorized  the  carry  forward  to  academic  year  1974-75  of  the  1973  funds  not  needed 
to  meet  the  1973-74  payment  schedule,  so  that  they  could  be  applied  to  the  1974-75 
^rrnrn??!;^'^^'*    Participation  in  the  program  is  restricted  to  full-time  students 
who  enrolled  in  poataecondary  education  after  April  1,  1973.  Administrative 
contracts,  during  1974,  can  be  financed  by  funds  brought  forward  from  1973  leavin. 
the  full  $475,000,000  available  for  program  granta.  ^^om  1973,  leaving 
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QiTPPT  MOT^L  FACT  SHEET 


Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Granf 


Letlalatlve  reguiremenf 

The  law  limit*  paymenta,  specif iss  how  granta  are  to  be  adjusted  to  appropria- 
tion at  leaa  than  full  funding,  and  r^iquirea  that  the  r^missioner  submit  a 
schedule  of  expected  fanily  conttibution  to  Congreaa. 

^,    Statutory  formla  for  irant  aize;    When  the  family  contribution  schedule 
ia  accepted,  and  interpreted  for  a  atudent,  a  grant  size  is  determined 
by  application  of  a  statutory  formula  in  the  authorizing  legislation: 


(1)  At  full  fundini:    the  program  pTrovidaa  a  grant  of  $1,400  less 
expected  family  contribution,  but  not  to  wiceed  one-half  of  the 
coat  of  attendance. 

(2)  At  leaa  than  full  funding;    granta  are  to  ^«  adjuated  to  available 

funds  by  the  following  formula: 

(a)  If  $1^400  minus  expected  parantal  contribution  ia« 


No  grant,  however,  shall  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  "need" 
(coat  minua  parental  contribution) ,  unleaa  available  funds 
are  75  percent  (but  leas  than  lOOZ)  of  the  amount  needed  for 
full  fujjding,  in  which  caae  no  grant  shall  be  more  than  60 
percent  of  "need". 

(b)  Tha  authorizing  legialation  providaa  that  if  available  funds 
exceed  ^he  amount  needed  to  pay  granta  computed  by  the  above 
reduction  formula,  the  exce.pa  will  be  paid  in  proportion  to 
the  difference  between  the  amount  found  by  the  above  formula 
and  the  amount  that  would  have  been  p«ld  at  full  funding 

(c)  If  available  funda  are  leaa  than  naadcd  to  pay  grants  com- 
puted by  the  reduction  formula,  then  grants  are  prorated  down 
to  the  amount  available. 

(d)  At  full  funding,  no  granta  at  laaa  than  $200  will  be  paid; 
at  leas  than  full  funding,  the  minimum  grant  ia  $50. 


B.    Family  Contribution  Schedule:    The  law  requirea  the  Commissioner  to 
submit  to  Congreas,  by  the  flrat  of  Fabruary,  a  achedule  indicating 
amount a  families  in  given  financial  circumstance*  will  be  expected  to 
contribute  toward  the  student's  educational  expenaea.    Congress  is  to 
react  by  the  flrat  of  May,  and,  if  Congreaa  diaapprovea  the  achedule, 
the  Comlaaloner  must  resubmit  a  achadule  within  15  days.    The  family 
contribution  achedule,  together  with  rulea  governing  allowable  costs, 
are  important  determinants  of  the  number  of  participanta  and  size  of 
an  individual's  grant. 


more  than  $1,000 
$801  to  $1,000, 
$601  to  $800, 
-0-  to  $600, 


pay  75Z  of  the  entitlement  amount 
pay  70Z  of  the  entitlement  amount 
pay  65Z  of  the  entitlement  amount 
pay  50Z  of  the  entitlement  amount 
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1975  1975  1976     Increi»e  or 

Estliaate       lUvlaad         E.tltmte  Pecreaae 


Student  aatlttance: 

(a)  Grant  and  vork-atudy: 

(2)    Supplemental  educational 
opportunity  granta 

Initial  year  granta  i/.  .$124,940,000  $124,940,000    $-124  940  000 

Continuing  year  grants..  115,360,000     115.360,nno    -115.36o!oOO 

^°^*1  240,300,000    240,300,000    -240,300,000 

(Obligation.)  (242,385,  2980(242,385,298)  (  )  (-242,385,298) 

These  are  first  year  awards  for  the  students,  not  for  recipient  inatitutions. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  help  make  available  the  benefits  of  postsecondary  education  to  qualified 
students  of  exceptional  financial  need.  Part  2»  Subpart  A  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants  to  be  provided  through  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  program  is  forward  funded,  that  la,  the  appropriation  for  a  given  fiscal 
year  la  obligated  to  the  Inatitutiona  during  that  fiscal  year  to  enable  them  to  make 
payments  to  students  during  the  following  fiscal  year.    The  amount  paid  to  students 
under  this  program  may  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  total  amount  of  financial  aid 
made  available  to  them  by    the    institution.    Students  may  receive  up  to  $1,500  a 
year  provided  their  need  is  at  least  twice  that  amount  and  that  the  institution 
*^*V-?i^*"^*^*"  other  financial  aid  at  least  aqual  to  their  Supplemental  Grant. 

Allotmenta  to  Statea  for  initial  year  awards  are  baaed  on  the  number  of  full- 
J^^K    !  r  students  in  a  State  compared  with  the  total  of  auch  enrollment 

m  the  U.S.    Allocatlona  to  inatitutions  within  a  State  are  made  on  the  baaia  of 
approved  Inatltutlonal  appllcatlona.    The  approved  requests  are  prorated  down  to 
remain  within  the  allotment  to  the  State  by  formula.    Continuation  awards  are 
distributed  according  to  need. 

Plana  for  flacal  year  1976 


No 

seen  as 


funds  are  requested  for  aupplemental  grants  in  1976.  Basic  grants  are 
«  more  efficient  way  to  aid  the  neediest  atudants. 


Accomplish— nts  in  fiscal  veara  1974  and  1975 

o  /cn^*  appropriation  of  $»0,300,000  will  ba  obligeted  to  approximately 

3,460  institutiona  during  fiscal  year  1975  to  enable  them  to  make  Supplemental 
Granta  to  an  anticipated  347,000  students  in  academic  yaar  1975-76. 

The  1974  appropriation  of  $210,300,000  was  usad  to  provide  funds  to  3,250 
institutiona  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  provide  Supplemental  Grants  to  an 
anticipated  304,000  students  in  academic  year  1974-1975. 
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Supplemental 
Educational 
Opportunity 
Grants  

Initial-year  grants  • 

Administrative  expenses..  • 

Continuation  grants  • 

Administrative  expenses*.  • 

I 

Total  program....  • 
Average  grant 
(Initial  year  average) 
(Continuation  average) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 


Academic  Year 
1974-75 


Students 


Amount 


160,000  $97,087,000 
2,913,000 

144,000  107,087,000 
3,213,000 


Academic  Year 
1975-76 


Students 


Amount 


198,000  $121,301,000 
3,639,000 

149,000  112,000,000 
3,360,000 


304,000      210,300,000         347,000  240,300,000 


($607) 
($744) 


($613) 
($752) 
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1975  1975                     1976              Incrcaac  or 

J  Estimate  Revised  Eatimate  Decrease 

Student  assistance; 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(3)  Work-study  $300,200,000  $300,200,000      $250,000,000  $-50,200,000 

Number  of  students 

aided                                 624,000  624,000              520,000  -104,000 


Narrative 

ProRram  purpose 

To  help  students  earn  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  postsecondary  education, 
Title  IV-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  to  institutions  for 
partial  reimbursement  of  wages  paid  to  students  working  part-time  on  or  off  campua 
in  public  or  nonprofit  organizations.     Federal  funds  pay  80  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents' wages.    The  remainder  is  paid  by  the  institution,  employer,  or  some  other 
donor. 

Funds  are  awarded  and  administered  under  an  agreement  between  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  each  elij-ible  instituLion  of  higher  education,  proprietary  institu- 
tion of  higlier  education,  or  area  vocational  school.     The  institution  applies  for 
funds  it  expects  to  require  for  its  students  who  are  in  need  of  earnings  to  pursue 
their  course  of  study.     Ihe  applications  are  reviewed  by  a  Regional  Panel  composed 
of  practicing  financial  aid  officers  and  Federal  financial  aid  staff  members.  Allot- 
ments are  distributed  among  the  States,  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  accordance  with  .statutory  formulae.     These  funds  in  turn  are  distributed  among 
the  Institutions  within  a  State  by  formula  based  on  the  Regional  Panel's  recom- 
mendation.    This  program  is  forward- funded . 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Work  study  continues  to  be  seen  as  an  integral  component  of  a  balanced 
student  aid  package.     \^ite  the  primary  emphasis  is  placed  on  basic  grants  and 
guaranteed  student  loans  as  the  most  effective  means  of  equalizing  educational 
opportunity,  it  is  recognized  that  a  comprehensive  aid  program  requires  a  work- 
study  component. 

The  1976  request  of  $250,000,000  would  provide  520,000  needy  postsecondary 
students  with  jobs  during  academic  year  1976-77,  paying  an  average  wage  of 
$580. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975  '  ' 

The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975  was  $300,200,000,  from  which  grants 
will  be  awarded  to  a  projected  3,250  ins L i tutions  tc  provide  employment  during 
academic  year  1975-76  for  approxiiva te ly  62^,000  students  earning  average  wages 
of  $580.     Hie  1974  appropriation  of  $270,200,000  was  obligated  to  3,154  institu- 
tions to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  wages  for  560,000  students  employed  during 
academic  year  1974-75. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACE  SHEET 


College  Work-Study 


Academic  Year  Academic  Year  Academic  Year 

1974-75  1975-76  1976-77 

Estimate  Estimate  Estimate 


Gross  compensation   $325,540,000 

Federal  share  of  compensation   260,430,000 

Administrative  expenses  paid  to 

Institutions   9,770,000 

Total  Federal  funds   $270,200,000 

Number  of  students   560,000 

Annual  average  earnings   $580 


$361,690,000 
289,350,000 

10,850,000 
$300,200,000 
624,000 
!;580 


$301,205,000 
240,964,000 

9,036,000 
$250,000,000 
520,000 
$580l/ 


1/    No  Increase  In  average  Is  estimated,  despite  cost  of  education  Increases,  because  an  Increasing  share  of 
student  costs  will  be  borne  by^^he  basic  grants  program,  and  because  student  financial  aid  officers  are 
expected  to  make  the  funds  help  as  many  students  as  possible. 
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1975              1975                 1976             Increase  or 
 E»tlmate       Revlted  Eatimate  Decrease 

Studant  Aaslatance: 

Subaldlzad  Insured  lo»n»:                     \J  1/ 

Intareat                        $225,000,000    $229,400,000    $267,000,000  +  $37,600,000 

Spacial  Allowanca             87,000.000  150,000,000  182,000,000  +  32, 000., 000 

Death  and  Dlaablllty.       3.000.000  3.000.000  3.000.000   

1/  1/ 

Total                  315,000,000  382,400,000  452,000,000  +  69,600,000 

Number  of  New  Loana  (979,000)      (1,000,000)      (1,100,000)  (+100,000) 

(Obllgatlona)  ($320,516,637) ($387 ,916,637) ($452,000,000) (+$64,083,363) 

_!/    Plua  carryover  balanca  of  $5,516,637. 


Narrativa 

Pur_poae: 

To  halp  atudenta  finance  educational  coata  at  eligible  poataecondary 
inatitutions.  Title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Educetion  Act  of  1965,  as  emended, 
euthorizee  e  progren  of  guerenteed  end  eubeidized  loene.  The  guerenteed 
etudent  loen  progrem  eneblee  etudente  to  borrow  from  privete  lendere  to 
help  pey  for  the  coet  of  educetion  end  treining  at  over  8,700  eligible 
univereitiee,  collegee,  end  vocetionel  echoole.  Loene  ere  either 
guerenteed  by  Stete  or  privete  nonprofit  egenciee  or  insured  by  the 
Federel  Government.  Guerenteed  loene  ere  made  to  eligible  students  primarily 
by  19,000  commerciel  lendere.  Currently  172  educational  institutions  and  a  few 
Stete  egenciee  eleo  make  loene.  A  meximun  of  $2,500  per  ecedemic  yeer  mey  be 
epplied  for  in  moet  Stetee  if  the  educetional  coete  require  borrowing  to 
thie  extent.  Totel  loene  oute tending  mey  not  exceed  $7,500  for  undergreduete 
or  vocetionel  etudente.  Thie  aggregete  meximum  mey  be  extended  to  $10,000 
for  etudente  who  borrow  for  greduete  study.  The  Federel  government  peys 
interact  on  behelf  of  eligible  etudents  while  they  ere  in  school, 
during  e  meximun  12-month  grece  period,  following  greduation  or  withdrawal  from 
school  end  authorized  periods  of  deferment. 

On  April  18,  1974,  the  lew  wee  liberelized  to  provide  thet  eny 
etudent  whoee  edjueted  family  income  ie  leee  then  $15,000  ie 
eutometicelly  eligible  for  up  to  e  7  parcent  eubsidy  on  loens 
totelling  up  to  $2,000  in  eny  ecedemic  yeer.  Such  etudente  who 
wieh  e  eubeidized  loen  in  exceee  of  $2,000  or  etudente,  heving  edjueted 
femily  incomee  of  $15,000  or  greeter  and  applying  for  e  eubeidized 
loen  of  any  amount,  muet  eubmit  to  the  lender  the  echool'e  racommendation 
for  a  eubeidized  loen  beeed  upon  the  school 'e  essessment  of  ths  fsmily's 
ebility  to  pey  for  the  coet  of  educetion. 
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A  special  allowAnce  Is  authorized  to  be  paid  to  lenders  when  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  determines  that  economic  conditions  are  Impeding  or  threatening 
to  Impede  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposea  of  the  program  or  that  the  return 
to  the  lender  Is  less  than  equitable.    The  rate  may  not  exceed  three  percent 
per  annum  on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  principal  balance  of  loans  made  after 
August  1,  1969,  whether  or  not  the  loan  qualifies  for  Federal  Interest  benefits. 

In  the  case  of  the  borrower's  death     or  total  and  permanant  disability, 
the  Federal  government  pays  the  outstanding  principal  and  Intarest  on  loana 
made  after  December  15,  1968.    Claims  for  defaulted  loans  are  paid  from  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  and,  therefore,  are  not  Included  In  the  amounts 
shown  above. 

Plana  for  Fiscal  Year  1976; 

An  additional  $69.6  million  Is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976.    Of  thla 
Increase,  $37.6  million  la  for  payment  of  the  7  percent  Interest  subsidy  on  loans 
made  In  prior  years  plus  an  Increase  In  new  loans  from  905,000  In  fiscal  year 
1975  to  an  estimated  995,000  In  fiscal  year  1976.    Of  the  $267  million  Interest 
subsidies  total  for  fiscal  year  1976  (See  Supplemental  Fact  Sheet) ,  $52  million  Is 
for  subsidies  on  the  995,000  new  loans  totaling  $1.5  billion,  and  $215  million  Is 
for  continuing  subsidy  payments  on  $3.6  billion  In  prior  year  loans  for  students 
who  are  still  In  school  or  on  authorized  deferrel  status  and  eligible  for 
continuing  Federal  subsidy  payments. 
• 

Of  the  total  In^reaae  for  fiscal  year  1976,  $32  million  Is  for  special 
allowance  which  Is  paid  to  lenders,  depending  on  money  market  conditions,  to 
encourage  participation  In  the  program.    The  total  requested  $182  million  for 
this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976  will  permit  continuation  of  the  3  percent 
maximum  additional  Interest  payment  estimated  for  fiscal  year  1975  on  $6.1 
billion  In  outstanding  loans.    The  additional  3  percent  allowance  provides  for 
an  effective  return  to  lenders  of  10  percent.    While  funds  are  included  for 
paying  the  maximum,  this  is  only  an  estimate.    The  actual  special  allowance 
payment  is  determined  quarterly  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Accomplishments  for  Fiscal  Years  197A/1975; 

Obligations  covering  interest  payments  increased  from  $222  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974  to  $234.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1975.    This  $12.9  increase  resulted  from 
an  increase  in  new  loans  from  $1.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  $1.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1975  and  continuing  subsidy  payments  on  $3.3  billion  in  prior  year  Loans 

Obligations  for  special  allowance  increased  for  $85  million  in  1974  to 
$150  million  in  1975.    This  increase  of  $65  million  relates  to  an  increase  in  the 
special  allowance  rate  from  2.8  percent  in  1974  to  the  maximum  3  percent  in  1975, 
and  to  an  increase  in  loans  outstanding  from  $4.7  billion  in  1974  to  $5.3  billion 
in  1975. 

Through  our  Operational  Planning  System,  objectives  were  set  to  increase  on- 
site  reviews  of  interest  benefits  and  special  allowance  billings  during  period 
covered.    The  program  is  upgrading  its  computer  information  system  resources  in  or- 
der to  more  accurately  determine  the  verification  of  such  billings. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  fACT  SHEET 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Federmlly  Insured  Loan  Program 
and 

Guarantee  Agency  Program 


.  Fiscal  Year  197A  Fiscal  Year  1975 

Number       Amount  Number  Amount 

(000)      (millions)        (000)  (millions) 


Fiscal  Year  1976 
Amount 
(millions) 


Number 
(000) 


Loans  Comnitted 
Start  of  Year 
Current  Year 
End  of  Year 


6,031 
939 
6,970 


5,833 
1,1A1 
6,97A 


6,970 
1,000 
7,970 


6,97A 
1,A00 
8,37A 


7,970 
1,100 
9,070 


8,374 
1,650 
10,024 


Loans  Disbursed 
Start  of  Year 
Current  Year 
End  of  Year 


5,586 
849 
6,435 


5,394 
1,031 
6,425 


6,435 
905 
7,340 


6,425 
1,268 
7,693 


7,340 
995 
8,335 


7,693  ^ 

1,492 

9,185 


Cumulative  Disbursed 
Loans  Paid-in  Full, 
Defaults  and  Writeoffs 


1,715 


2,373 


3,085 


Cumulative  Disbursed 
Loans  Outstanding 

In  Repayitent 

In  School 

Percent  of  Outstsnding, 
Loans  in  School 


4,710 
1,416 
3,294 

70% 


5,320 
1,679 
3,641 

6SX 


6,100 
2,026 
4,074 

67X 


Yearly  Disbursed 
Matured  Loans 

Cumulative  Disbursed 
Matured  Loans 

Interest  Benefits, 
Special  Allowance  & 
Death  &  Disability 
Payments 

Appropriations 
Obligations 

Obligations  by  Type: 
Interest  Benefits 
New  Losns 
Prior  Year  Loans 

Special  Allowance 
Death  and  Disability 


718 


3,131 


$310,000,000 
$310,000,000 


$222,000,000 
(36,100.000) 
(185,900,000) 

85,000,000 
3,000,000 


921 


4,052 


$382,400,000 
$387,916,637 


$234,916,637 
(44,385,000) 
(190,531,637) 

150,000,000 
3,000,000 


1,059 
5,111 


$452,000,000 
$452,000,000 


$267,000,000 
(52,000,000) 
(215,000,000) 

182,000,000 
3,000,000 
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1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate. 

Reviaed 

Estimate 

Decrease 

^LuuciiL  •■•xoLvnccs 

(c)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Federal  capital 

contributiona 

$321,000,000 

$321,000,000 

-$321,000,000 

(2)  Loana  to  inatitu- 

tiona 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

(3)  Teacher  cancel- 

lationa 

6,440,000 

6,440,000 

$8,960,000 

+2,520,000 

Narrative 

Program  l:'urposc 


To  provide  long-term,  low- interest  loans  to  financially  needy  post- 
secondary  students  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  courses  of  study  at  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  Part  E  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorlzea  a  program  of  contributiona  to  student  loan  funds  at  such  eligible 
institutions.    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  a  atudent  may  be  cancelled  in 
conaideration  of  aubaequent  service  in  certain  kinds  of  teaching  or  aubsequent 
military  aervice  in  a  combat  zone.    The  program  ia  forward  funded.    Capital  con- 
tributions are  diatributed  among  States  in  accordance  with  a  atatutory  formula. 
Within  a  State's  allotment,  awards  to  schools  are  based  on  recomraendationa  of 
panel*  that  review  the  institutions;  requests.    Under  an  agreement  between  the 
Commisaioner  of  Education  and  the  eligible  inatitution,  a  revolving  atudent  loan 
fund  ia  created  at  the  inatitution,  with  90  percent  Federal  Capital  Contribution 
and  10  percent  Institutional  Capital  Contribution.    Loans  bear  3  percent  interest, 
beginning  9  months  after  the  student  ceases  at  least  half-time  attendance  at  an 
eligible  inatitution. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  new  Federal  capital  contributions  are  requested  for  1976.    It  is  estimated 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976  the  revolving  funds  at  participating  institu- 
tions will  be  about  $2,800,000,000.     If  due  diligence  is  exercised  in  loan  collec- 
tion, thia  amount  of  capital  should  provide  an  annual  loan  level  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  within  a  few  years.    The  net  amount  expected  to  be  available  from 
collections  in  fiscal  year  1976  is  $164,000,000.    At  an  average  student  loan  of 
$500,  the  estimated  net  available  collections  of  $164,000,000  will  provide  loans  to 
328,000  students. 

The  purpose  of  a  new  Federal  Capital  Contribution  to  an  Institution  is  to 
establish  or  augment  a  revolving  atudent  loan  fund.    In  academic  year  1975-76 
an  esti.iated  3,100  inatitutions  are  expected  to  participate  in  making  loans  to 
students.    Growth  in  the  number  of  participants  has  occurred  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  200  per  year  since  fiscal  year  1971. 

Primary  reliance  for  access  to  loan  support  will  continue  to  be  placed  on 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.    Approximately  $1,600,000,000  In  new  loans 
is  expected  to  be  available  under  this  program  In  1976. 
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Since  no  funda  mre  requested  for  capital  contributions,  none  will  be  needed 
for  loans  to  Institutions  t^o  help  schools  meet  matching  requirements  on  such 
contributions. 

The  Increase  of  $2,520,000  requested  for  teacher/military  cancellations 
reflects  the  statutory  change  which  provides  for  100  percent  reimbursement  to 
institutions  for  cancellations  granted  on  loans  made  after  June  30,  1972.  On 
earlier  loans,  the  amount  paid  to  the  Institutions  for  such  cancellations  Is  only 
the  Institutions*  share  of  the  cancelled  loans  (that  Is,  approximately  11.5  per- 
cent).   In  future  years  the  amount  of  payments  made  on  account  of  teacher /military 
cancellations  can  be  expected  to  Increase  as  an  Increasingly  larger  percentage  of 
the  cancelled  loeuis  come  to  be  those  made  after  June  30,  1972. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

The  1975  appropriation  of  $321,000,000  for  Federal  capital  contributions  will 
be  obligated  during  fiscal  year  1975  to  enable  the  Institutions  to  draw  funds  for 
academic  year  1975-76  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  augmenting  their  revolving 
student  loan  funds.    Counting  this  new  infusion  of  Federal  capital,  the  institu- 
tional matching  share,  and  the  net  funds  available  from  collections,  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  the  institutions  for  making  loans  to  students  during 
academic  year  1975-76  is  expected  to  be  more  than  $506,000,000.    At  an  average  loan 
of  $690  that  dollar  volume  will  provide  assistance  to  734,000  students.    As  * 
indicated  by  the  supplemental  fact  sheet,  institutions  are  allowed  to  take  3%  of 
the  loan  volume  out  of  their  revolving  funds  for  administrative  expenses. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  aPDroPriation  of  $286,000*000  for  new  Federal  capital 
contributions  plus  the  institutional  matching  share  and  the  new  funds  available 
from  collections,  brings  the  total  amount  of  funds  available  to  the  institution 
for  lending  in  academic  year  1974-75  to  $462,958,000.    This  level  of  lending  will 
provide  loans  averaging  $690  to  671,000  students  in  2,800  institutions  of  higher 
education.  ~ 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 


Direct  Loans 
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Federal  capital  contributions 
Inatitutional  capital  contributions 
New  Collections  \l 
Collections  brought  forward  1/ 
Subtotal 

Collections  carried  forward  to  following  year  jL/ 
Administration  {2X  of  loan  volume) 
Total  loana 

Number  of  loans  (students) 
Average  loan 

Number  of  institutions 

Loana  to  institutions  Z.f 
Amount 

Number  of  institutions 

Cancellations 
Total  amounts 
Number  of  students 

Federal  payments  (for  prior  year)  ^/ 

1/  The  net  amount  available  from  collections  is  further 
(shown) . 

2^/  Loans  to  institutions  are  made  from  current-year  app 
which  Che  institution  will  receive  is  known; 

2/  The  appropriation  for  a  given  fiscal  year  is  obligat 
cellacions  reported  on  the  fiscal-operations  report  : 

^/  In  each  column  the  amount  shown  for  Federal  capi,tal 
the  amounts  shown  for  loans  to  institutions  and  for 
explained  in  the  Narrative  and  in  notes  2  and  3. 

5/  Relates  to  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget. 


Academic  Year  4/ 
1974''75 

$286,000,000 
32,847,000 
160,000,000 
30,000,000 
$508,847,000 

-32,000,000 
-13. 889. 000 
$462,958,000 

671,000 
$690 
2,800 


$2,000,000 
88 


$60 
$6 


,000,000 
300,000 
,440,000 


Academic  Year  4/ 
1975-76  ^ 

$321,000,000 

36,867,000 
165,000,000 

32,000,000 
$554,867,000 

-33,000,000 
-15,200,000 
$506,667,000 

734,000 
$690 
3,100 


$2,000,000 
100 


$70,000,000 
350,000 
$8,960,000 


Academic  Year  4/ 
1976-77  ■* 


170.000,000 
33,000.000 
$203,000,000 

-34,000,000 
-4,922,000 
$164,078,000 


328,000 
$500 
2,000 


5/ 
5/ 

5/. 


reduced  by  the  3  percent  withdrawal  for  administrative  expenses 

ropriations  after  the  amount  of  the  new  Federal  capital  contribution 

:d  during  that  fiscal  year  to  make  payments  to  institutions  for  can- 
lubmitted  as  of  the  end  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

contribution  is  from  the  appropriation  for  the  previous  year,  while 
cancellations  are  from  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  as 
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Direct  Loans 
Breakdown  of  New  vs  Continuing  Grants 


1975  1976  Increase  or 

Base  Estimate  Decrease 


National  Direct  Student  Loans 
(1)  Federal  Capital  Contributions 


(a)  New  starts:  Dollars 

$109,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Ins  titutions 

300* 

-0- 

-0- 

(b)  Continuations:  Dollars 

$212,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

2,800 

-0- 

-0- 

(c)  Total:  Dollars 

$321,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

3,100 

-0- 

-0- 

Loans  to  Institutions 

(a)  New  starts:  Dollars 

$200,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Ins  titutions 

20 

-0- 

-0- 

(b)  Continuations:  Dollars 

$1,800,000 

-G^ 

-0- 

Institutions 

80 

-0- 

-0- 

(c)  Total:  Dollars 

$2,000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

Ins  titutions 

100 

-0- 

-0- 

Teacher/military  cancellations 

(a)  New  starts:  Dollars 

-Q- 

-0- 

-0- 

Institutions 

-0- 

-0- 

(b)  Continuations:  Dollars 

$6,440,000 

$8,960,000 

+$2,520,000 

Institutions 

1,800 

1,900 

+100 

(c)  Total:  Dollars 

$6,440,000 

$8,960,000 

+$2,520,000 

Institutions 

1,800 

1,900 

+100  - 

1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised         Estimate  Decrease 

1.    Student  assistance: 

(d)  Incentive  grants  for 
State  scholarships 

(HEA  lV-A-3)   $20,000,000    $20,000,000    $44,000,000  $24,000,000 

New  and  continuation 

awards  1/    $20,000,000    $20,000,000*  $44,000,000**$24,000,000 

Number  States  and  Terri- 
tories  54                  54                  56  2 

Estimated  number  student 

recipients   80,000            80,000*         176,000**  96,000 

*    Two  classes  of  students 
**  Three  classes  of  students 

1/  AM9\mtM  a  $500  average  student  award,  of  which  half  ($250)  ia  from  Federal 
*"    program  funds  and  the  remainder  from  State  funds.    Continuation  awards  assume 
about  207.  dropout  after  the  first  year  and  107.  in  subsequent  years. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpoae 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  as  authorized  by  Section  415  of 
Title  lV-A-3  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  makes  incentive  grants  to  States  to 
stimulate  them  to  establish  or  expand  scholarship  assistance  to  undergraduate 
students  with  substantial  financial  need.    Based  on  their  higher  education  enroll- 
ment*. States  receive  grants  to  be  matched  by  funds  from  State  resources  for  making 
initial  and  continuation  awards  to  students.    Each  State  designates  an  official 
State  agency  to  administer  the  program. 
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All  student  grants  must  be  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  Federal  and  State  funds. 
To  qualify  for  Federal  Incentive  funds  for  Initial  awards,  States  must  continue  to 
spend  In  excess  of  «  previously  established  base  level  of  effort  for  student  grants 
and  must  cover  related  administration  costs.    Award  funds  not  matched  by  one  State 
may  be  reallocated  to  other  qualified  States.    Under  a  definition  of  "substantial 
financial  need"  annually  approved  by  the  Commissioner,  States  provide  grants  for 
studsnts  from  a  wide  range  of  low-  and  middle-Income  families. 

the  scholarships.  Including  the  State  share,  average  $500.    The  maxlmtmi  Is 
$1500. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  $44,000,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  enable  States  to  provide 
Initial  and  continuation  awards  (averaging  $500  In  matching  Federal  and  State  funds) 
to  approximately  176,000  students  In  56  participating  States  and  Territories.  Since 
States  must  match  Federal  funds  dollar  for  dollar,  the  $44,000,000  will  produce 
$88,000,000  In  scholarships. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Because  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $20  million  was  a  lump  sum  to 
cover  both  of  the  separate  authorizations,  for  Initial  and  continuation  awards. 
States  were  granted  flexibility  in  dividing  their  allotments  between  the  two  types 
of  awards  according  to  their  particular  circumstances.    Out  of  the  $20  million  appro^* 
priation,  an  estimated  $15  million  will  be  devoted  to  continuation  awards  to  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  students  who  received  initial  awards  the  previoua  year. 

The  remaining  $5  million  will  cover  initial  awards  for  a  second  group  of  students 
in  the  50  States  and  Territories  participating  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  permit  the 
start-up  of  new  programs  in  the  remaining  States  and  Territories. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  program's  first  year  of  operation,  incentive  grants 
totalling  $19,000,000  were  awarded  to  50  SLites  and  Territories  to  establish  or 
expand  eligible  matching  scholarship  programs.    These  limited  funds  generated  new 
scholarships  by  the  States  to  approximately  76,000  students  at  an  average  of  $500 
(Federal  plus  State  matching  funds).    Out  of  the  50  participating  States  and 
Territories,  funds  for  this,  program  provided  incentive  for  23  States  to  develop 
entirely  new  State  scholarship  profe:.jms  and  for  27  others  to  expand  existing 
scholarship  activities.    To  qualify  for  participation,  each  State  and  Territory 
designated  a  single  State  agency  to  administer  its  scholarship  program,  drawing 
upon  expanded  State  resources  to  match  Federal  award  dollars. 
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SUPPIEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 


 Appropriations  

1975  1975  1976  Increate  or 

Efltinmte  '  Revised  Eatinate  Decrease 

Number  Statea  and  Territories 

Participating                                 54  54  56  2 

Eatlmatftd  Average  Award                     ($500)  ($500)  ($500) 

From  Federal  Funds                            250  250  250 

From  State  Funds                               250  250  250 

Eatimatad  Number  Students 

Receiving  Initial  and  Contin- 
uation Awarda  1/                          80,000  '80,000  176,000  96,000 

Naw                                             20 , 000  20, 000  109 , 000 

Continuation                              60,000  60,000  67,000 

Federal  Incentive  Funds  Avail- 
able to  Statea  and  Terri- 

torie«                                        $20,000,000  $20,000,000  $44,000,000  $24,000,000 

New  State  Matching  Funda  Added.  $20.000^000  $20.000.000  $44.000,000  $24.000.000 

Total  to  Studenta                  $40,000,000  $40,000,000  $88,000,000  $48,000,000 

1/  Continuation  awarda  aasume  about  20  percent  dropout  after  the  first  year  and 
about  10  percent  in  subsequent  years. 


1975 
Estimate 


1976 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Total  number  awards 


879 


879 


879 


Narrative 


Program  Pu_rpose 


Increase  or 
Deer ease 


Special  programs  for  the 

disadvantaged  $70,331,000  $70,331,000  $70,331,000 

(a)  New  awards   3,868,000  3,868,000  3,868,000 

Number   52  52  52 

(b)  Non-competing  renewal 

awards   55,396,000  55,396,000  55,396,000 

Number...^   687  687  687 

(c)  Competing  renewal  awards..  11,067,000  11,067,000  11,067,000 

Number   140  140  140 


To  encourage  and  assist  youths  from  low- income  families  who  have  poten- 
tial to  enter,  continue,  or  resume  programs  of • postsecondary  education. 
Part  A,  Subpart  4  of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  four 
programs:     talent  search,  designed  to  identify  qualified  youths  of 
financial  or  cultural  need,  including  secondary  school  and  college  dropouts 
of  demonstrated  aptitude,  and  encourage  them  to  enter  or  reenter  post- 
secondary  educational  programs;  upward  bound,  which  provides  skills  and  motiva- 
tion for  success  in  education  beyond  high  school  for  students  with  inadequate 
secondary  school  preparation;  special  services  for  disadvantaged  students  which 
provides  remedial  and  other  special  services  for  students  with  academic,  potential 
but  who,  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cultural,  or  economic  background, 
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physical  handicap,  or,  as  a  result  of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  are.  in 
need  of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate,  continue  or  resume  their  post- 
secondary  education;  and  educational  opportunity  centers,  designed  to 
serve  areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low-income  populations  by  providing 
information  and  assistance  to  residents  of  a  defined  target  area  in  applying  to 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education,  in  securing  financial  aid,  and  counseling, 
tutcring  and  guidance  for  such  students  once  enrolled  in  postsecondary  educational 
programs. 

The  first  three  programs  are  fully  operational.    The  educational  opportunity 
center  program,  initiated  in  fiscal  year  197A,  will  support  12  pilot  projects. 

All  four  programs  are  funded  through  discretionary  grants  or  contracts  are 
awarded  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  combinations  of  such  institutions, 
public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations  (including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations),  and  in  exceptional  cases,  to  secondary  schools  and 
secondary  vocational  schools.    The  program  ia  forward  funded. 

The  educational  opportunity  center  program  calls  for  a  25  percent  matching 
requirement.    Special  services  for  disadvantaged  students  projects  which  serve 
students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  must  include  provisions  for  special 
instruction  in  the  English  language  for  such  students. 

The  program  is  forwarded  funded,  that  is,  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1975  will  be  utilized  to  provide  services  during  the  following  academic  year  1975-7£. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  $70,331,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  serve  approximately 
302,657  students  through  879  projects.    Activities  are  designed  to  narrow  the 
gap  in  educational  attainment  between  the  low-income  and  the  population  as  a 
whole,  and  are  designed  to  provide  equalized  educational  opportunities  for 
students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds^ 

Support  for  a  limited  number  of  matlonal  demonstx "on  projects  will  enable 
the  testing  of  nev  or  experimental  designs,  that  ha\     -t  degree  of  replicability, 
that  can  be  utilizecf  by  other  educational  programs  concerned  with  the  education 
of  disadvantaged.    For  the  past  three  years,  the  Hancock  County  upward  bound 
project  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  a  parallel    uward  bound  project  within 
a  rural  county  school  system.    Other  projects  include  a  special  services  project 
in  the  sciencea  at  the  graduate  level  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
a  Spanish  language  program  in  the  Humanities  at  Glaremont  College,  an  environmental- 
ecological  project  in  Kentucky,  and  special  projects  designed  for  Indian  partici- 
pants in  Florida,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota.    All  models  utilize  a  wide 
variety  of  approaches  to  determine  the  effective  waya  that  may  be  utilized  to 
improve  educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  young  people. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  197A,  the  educational  opportunity  centers  program  was  initiated. 
Twelve  pilot  centers  were    funded  at  $3  million  from  182  proposals  requesting  more 
than  $A2  million    in  Federal  funds.    The  centers  will  serve  approximately  50,000 
individuals.    Grantees  represent  a  diversity  of  eligible  institutions  or  agencies: 
State  agencies  (1);  local  public  or  private  agencies  (2);  formal  consortia  of 
postsecondary  institutions  (4);  universities  (2);  community  colleges  (2);  and 
technical-vocational  schools  (1).    Fifty-nine  postsecondary  institutions  are 
participating  in  the  twelve  Centers.    During  the  initial  year,  the  Centers  will 

In  both  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975,  the  upward  bound  program  will  continue 
to  emphasize  a  commitment  to  veterans  who  lack  the  educational  background  to  take 
advantage  of  the  postsecondary  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  bill.    The  special 
services  for  disadvantaged  students  program  will  extend  program  services  to  a 
newly  authorized  clientele,  students  of  limited  English-speaking  ability. 
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A. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 


Comparison  of  Education  Attainment  cc  Tot^l  Population  (Aged  14-21)  with 
Low  Income  Persons  (Aged  14-21)  .}J 


Educational 
Attainment 


Leas  than  5  y«*Rrs 
6-8  years 

1-3  years  High  C«.l.wOl 
4  years  High  School 
1  year  or  more  College 

Totals 


Total  Population 
(Aged  14-21) 


Low  Income 
(Aged  14-21) 

%  of 

no .  total 
56,000 
1.274.000 
1.650.000 
637.000 
348.000 


3.965,000  100.00      31.006.000  (100%) 


Low  Income 
as  %  of  the 
total  population 


.18 
^.11 
5.32 
2.05 
1.12 


12.78 


Comparison  by  income  of  dependent  individuals  between  ages  18  to  24  years 
old.l/ 


Family 


Total 
Population 


Percent  of  age  group 
nor  enrolled,  not  high' 


Percent  of  age 
group  in  college 


school  graduate 

All  Jncome 

12.854.000 

13% 

(1.688.000)  ' 

37% 

(4.793.000) 

$0          -  2.999 

qi7.000 

41% 

(  380.000) 

14% 

(  132.000) 

$3,000    -  4,999 

1.133,000 

28% 

(  320.000) 

20% 

(  231.000) 

$5,000    -  7,999 

1,540.000 

19% 

(  285,000) 

28% 

(  425,000) 

$7,500    -  9.999 

1.505.000 

12% 

(  179.000) 

32% 

(  484.000) 

$10,000  -  14.999 

3.257.000 

8% 

(  259.000) 

AU% 

(1.312.000) 

$15,000  -  over 

3.453.000 

4% 

C  136.000) 

53% 

(1.829.000) 

Not  reported 

1,049.000 

12% 

(  129.000) 

36% 

(  380.000) 

1/ 


Characteristics  of  the  Low  Income  Population.  1972.  Series  P-60. 
(December  1973) .  Current  Population  Reports.  Table  13. 


191 


2/ 


Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of  Students.  Serief!  r-20.  ff260 
(February.  1974).  Current  Population  "cpcrta.  Table  13.  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  United  States,    1973  reports  the  total  population  of 
this  age  group  for  both  dependent  and  independent  students  at 
26.004.000. 
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STATISTICAL  PROJECTION  FOR  SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
(1973  figures,  except  for  Upward  Bound,  are  based  on 
aumiary  project  atatiatlcal  reports.) 


TALENT  SEARCH 


Federal  dollars 
I  of  atudents 

Coat  per  student 
#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 


$5,814,937 
109,025 
$53 
114 
$51,008 


ESTIMATE 
197A 

$6,000,000 
112,515 
$53 
120 
$50,000 


ESTIMATE 
1975 

$6,000,000 
112,515 
$53 
120 
$50,000 


ESTIMATE 
1976 

$6,000,000 
112,515 
$53 
120 
$50,000 


UPWARD  BOUND 

Regular  projects 
Federal  dollars 

#  of  students 
Cost  per  atudent 

#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 


$34,292,683  $34,243,500  ;?34,243,500  $34,243,500 
31,875  31,875  31,875  31,875 

$1,076  $1,074  $1,074  $1,074 

351  359  359  359 

$97,700         $95,385         $95,385     :  $95,385 


Special  Veterans  Projects 
Federal  dollars 

#  of  atudents 
Outreach  only 
AcMJemic  preparation 

#  of  projects 
Coat  per  project 


$4,038,317    $4,087,500    $4,087,500  $4,087,500 


34,316 
(25,310) 
C9,006) 
66 

$61,187 


34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,006) 
57 

$71,711 


34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,006) 

57 

$71,711 


34,316 
(25,310) 
(9,U06) 
57 

$71,711 


SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 


Federal  dollars 
I  of  students 
Cost  per  student 
#  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 


$22,929,436  $23,000,000  $23,000,000  $23,000,000 
73,951  73,95*1  73,951  73,951 

$310  $311  $311  $311 

32-2  331  331  331 

$71,209         $69,486         $69,486  $69,486 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  CENTERS 


Federal  dollars 
¥  of  Students 
Cost  per  student 
I  of  projects 
Cost  per  project 


TOTAL 


(Students) 
(Projects) 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

249,167 
853 


$3,000,000 
50,000 
$60 
12 

$250,000 

302,657 
879 


$3,000,000 
50,000 
$60 
12 

$250,000 

302,657 
879 


$3,0nn,00G 
50,000 
$60 
12 

$250,000 

302,657 
879 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Revlaed  Estimate  Decrease 


iMtitutional  Assistance: 

(a)  Strengthening  devel- 

oping institutions 
(HEA  III): 

(1)  Basic  program  :    $52,000,000      $52,000,000  $52,000,000   

(2)  Advanced  program...      58,000,000       58,000,000  58,000,000   

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Subsidized  loans 

(HEA  VII  -C, 

Sec.  7A5)   20,000,000       20,000,000       23,000,000  +3,000,000 

(NOA)  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

(2)  Undergraduate  facil- 

ities grants 

(HEA  VII-A)   39,946,000       39,946,000   -39,946,000 

(NOA)  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

(3)  Continuing  educa- 

tion centers 

(HEA  705(a)(2)(c)).         250,000  250,000  •   -250,000 

(NOA)  (  )  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

(c)  Language  training  and 

area  studies : 

(1)  Centers,  fellow- 

ships, and 
research 

(NDEA  VI)   11,300,000         8,640,000  8,640,000 

(2)  Fulb right-Hays 

fellowships 
(Fulbright-Hays 

Act)   2,700,000         1,360,000  1,360,000 

(d)  University  communicy 

services  (HEA  I)   14,250,000  900,000    -900,000 

(e)  Aid  to  land-grant 

colleges: 

(1)  Annual  appropria- 

tion (Bankhead- 

Joues  Act)   9,500,000     

(2)  Permanent  appropria- 

tion (Second  Morril 

Act)   2,700,000         2,700,000    -2,700,000 

(f)  State  postsecondary 

education  commission 
(GEPA  Sec.  421  and  HEA 

Sec.  1203)   3,000,000  800,000    -800,000 

(g)  Veterans  cost  of  instruc- 

tion (HEA  IV-A-5, 

Sec.  420)   23,750,000   

(h)  Cooperative  education 

(HF*  TV-D)   10,750.000       10.750.000         8,000.000  -2.750.000 

Total  Institutional 

assistance   248,146,000      195,346,000      151,000,000  -44,346,000 

Total  (NOA)   (187,950,000)  (135,150,000)  (128,000,000)  (-7,150,000) 
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NTratlve 

The  $128,000,000  for  Institutional  aiiiitance  is  $7,150,000  less  than  the 
revised  1975  level,  which  reflects  proposed  rescissions  amounting  to  $52,800,000. 
The  commitment  to  improve  educational  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  and  minority 
group  students,  however,  has  resulted  in  requesting  $110,000,000  for  developing 
institutions.    While  this  is  the  same  dollar  level  as  the  1975  appropriation,  the 
effect  is  an  increase  in  program  level,  since  most  of  the  institutions  which  re- 
ceived three  to  five  year  advance  program  grants  from  the  1973,  1974,  and  1975 
appropriations  will  still  be  supported  by  those  grants  when  a  new  group  of  21 
receive  advanced  program  grants  from  the  1976  appropriation.    As  in  1975, 
$58,000,000  would  fund  advanced  institutional  development  grants,  and  $52,000,000 
would  support  the  basic  program. 

Other  programs  in  this  activity  for  which  funds  are  requested  are  language 
training  and  area  studies  and  cooperative  education. 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


3.  Institutional  assistance 

a.    Strengthening  devel- 
oping institutions: 

(1)  Bffsic  institu- 
tional devel- 
opment 

(a)  New  awards .  $3,000,000     $    3,000,000    $  3,000,000 

Number   30  30  15  -15 

(b)  Competing 
continuing 

awards   $49,000,000      $  49,000,000    $  49,000,000 

Nvmiber   160  160  150  -10 


Subtotal.  $52,000,000  $  52,000,000  $  52,000,000 

Number.  190                    190  165  -25 

(2)  Advanced  insti- 
tutional devel- 
ment 

(a)  New  awards...  $23,000,000  $  23,000,000  $  58,000,000  +$35,000,000 

Number   12                      12  21  +9 

(b)  Supplemental.  $35,000,000  $  35,000,000    -$35,000,000 

Number   35                     35    -35 

Subtotal.  $58,000,000  $58,000,000  $58,000,000* 

Number.  47                     47  21  -26 

Total  amount  $110,000,000  $110,000,000  $110,000,000 

Total  awards   237                    237  186  -51 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  strengthen  the  academic  quality  of  developing  institutions  which  have  the 
desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education 
resources  of  the  Nation  but  which  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated 
from  the  main  currents  of  academic  life.  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
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•uchorlzea  annual  appropriation!  of  up  to  $120,000,000  for  a  program  of  discre- 
tionary grants.    Of  the  total  appropriated,  767,  is  for  institutions  awarding 
bachelor's  degrees  ("four-year  schools")  and  247,  is  for  post secondary  schools 
that  do  not  award  bachelor's  degrees  ("two-year  schools")*    T!^iM  program  has  been 
in  operation  since  1966. 

Institutions  may  participate  either  as  direct  grantees  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
basic  programs,  as  members  of  consortia.    To  be  eligible  they  must  (1)  be  public 
or  non-profit;  (2)  have,  with  some  exceptions,  been  in  existence  for  as  least  five 
years;     (3)  be  accredited  or  making  reasonable  progress  toward  accreditations;  and 
(4)  provide  evidence  that  they  will  be  able  to  utilize  program  funds  effectively. 
"Developing  Institutions"  are  generally  characterized  by  high  proportions  of  low- 
income  and/or  ethnic  minority  students,  have  limited  program  offerings,  and  face 
financial  limitations  which  restrict  both  the  expansion  of  services  and  the 
im^Ofn^fBmnt  of  institutional  quality.    Grants  are  awarded  competitively  to  appli- 
cants on  the  basis  of  realistic,  long-range  plans  for  developrofatiL.  Applications 
are  reviewed  by  professional  consultants,  selected  from  the  academic  community 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  developing  institutions.  The 
general  requirement  that  institutions  must  have  existed  for  5  years  may  be  waived 
in  the  cases  of  institutions  with  large  Indian  or  Spanish  speaking  enrollments  as 
provided  by  the  "Education  Amendments  of  1972"  and  the  "Education  Amendments  of 
1974"  respectively.    Institutions  may  participate  in  either  the  basic  institu- 
tional dtvelopment  program,  (which  provides  one- year,  forward  funded  grants  for 
specific  development  activities)  or  in  the  advanced  institutional  development 
program  (which  provides  3  to  5  year  grants  for  more  comprehensive  and  accelerated 
development  activities).    The  advanced  program  Is  intended  to  put  the  participants 
more  nearly  in  the  mainstream  of  higher  education,  with  the  view  toward  graduating 
them  from  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  grant  period. 

Plans  for  the  fiscal  year  1976 

lha  $110,000,000  requested  for  1976  would  continue  the  1975  level  of 
$52,000,000  for  the  older,  "basic,"  program,  and  $58,000,000  for  the  newer 
"advanced"  element  of  the  prograiri. 

Basic  Program  -  The  $52,000,000  requested  for         basic  program  would  fund 
gtknts  to  165  institutions  in  academic  year  1976-77,    Of  these,  150  would  be 
awarded  to  previous  grantees  for  additional  development  activities  and  15  would 
be  cr.7£rded  to  new  participants.    About  30  previous  grantees  who  have  demontHTated 
substantial  progress,  will  be  awarded  larger  grants  to  develop  planning  capa- 
bilities and  to  facilitate  their  anticipated  transition  Intro  the  Advanced  program. 

Advanced  program  -  The  $58,000,000  requested  for  the  Advanced  program  will 
provide  grants  to  21  institutions  to  accelerate  administrative  and  management  • 
improvement,  curriculum  development,  student  support  services,  and  faculty  im- 
provement, with  a  view  to  graduating  the  institutions  from  the  program  at-  the  end 
of  their  grant  period.    The  grants,  averaging  $2,760,000,  would  cover  a  3  to  5 
year  development  program  during  which  the  grantees  plan  economies  in  the  use  of 
their  funds,  review  their  missions  and  goals  over  the  next  five  to  ten  years, 
and  restructure  their  curriculum  offerings.    Priorities  for  funding  will  include 
training  in  career  fields  in  which  minorities  are  severely  underrepresented  and 
training  for  emerging  eaployjient  and  graduate  study  opportunities.    The  ^c*v«>l4|>- 
roent  program  will  include  design  and  Implement^Lloii  or  an  ertective  planning, 
management,  and  evaluation  system,  in  order  that  the  Institutions  may  utilize 
their  resources  more  effectively.    Their  plans  should  indicate  specific  ways  in 
which  they  expect  to  increase  non-Federal  income.    Previous  recipients  of  these 
grants  will  still  be  utilizing  funds  appropriated  in  1973,  1974  and  1975  when  the 
1976  grants  are  awarded  to  21  new  institutions.    Therefore,  level  funding  leads 
to  an  increase  in  annual  activity  and  expenditure  of  these  funds  by  participant 
institutions. 

Acec^plishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Basic  program  -  The  $52,000,000  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1975  will  provide 
grants  to  190  institutions:    30  new  participants  and  160  previous  grantees.  Ap- 
proximately 30  schools  will  receive  slightly  larger  grants  to  develop  compre- 
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hensive  planning  capabilities  to  facilitate  later  transition  into  the  Advanced 
program.    Current  expectations  are  that  grants  to  junior  colleges  will  be  larger 
and  :fewer. 

The  $51,992,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974  provided  grants  to  215 
institutions:    23  new  participants  and  192  previous  grantees. 


The  $48,000,000  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1974  provided  grant***  to  36 
institutions.    These  schoc's  -re  currently  refining  t^^lr  proposals  and  developing 
operational  plans  which  must  receive  approval  prior  to  release  of  funds  for  pro- 
gram implementation. 
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Higher  Education  Activities  ~  Prog ran  Assistance 
Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
I.  Basic  Progrsm 

 1974  Acutal    1975  Estimate    1976  Estimate  

Average  Aversge  Average 

^iSjL       Cost  Amount        No.  Cost  Amount  No.  Cost  Amount 

Number  of  Grantee  Institutions     215      $241,823      $51,992,000     190       $273,684    $52,000,000       165       $315,152  $52,000,000 

Continuation  Awards   (192)  "         ($46,430,071    (160)  "       ($43,789,480)    (150)    ($320,000)  ($48,000,000) 

New  Awards   (  23)  "         (  $5,561,929    (  30)  "       (  $8,210,520)    (  15)    ($266,666)  (  $4,000,000) 

Number  of  Developing  Colleges 
Participating  in  Cooperative 

Arrangements   139  ,  175  125 

National  Teaching  Fellowships 

and  Professors  Emeriti   583         $8,100    ($4,722,300)    300  $8,100  (  $2,430,000)      275       ($8,100)  ($2,227,500) 

NOTE:    The  figures  in  the  amount  column  include  money  for  National  Teaching  Fellowships  and  Professors  ?m#iriti. 

II.  Advanced  Program 

Average  Average  Average 

No^        Cost  Amount         No.  Cost  Amount  No.  Cost  Amount 

Number  of  Grantee  Institutions     36  $1,333,333      $48,000,000     47      $1,234,042    $58,000,000  21  $2,761,905  $58,000,000 

Continuation  Awards  (Supplemental)  (35)  ($1,000,000)($35,000,000)  0 

New  Awards   (12)  ($1, 916, 667)($23, 000,000)  (21)  $2,761,905)  ($58,000,000) 

Total                                251  $99,992,000  237  ,                    $110,000,000  186  $110,000,000 
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1975               1975               1976          Increa.e  or 
 Eatlmate  Revlaed  Estimate  Decreaae 

Institutional  aaslatance 
<c)  Language  training  and 
area  atudles 

(1)  Centera,  fellowships 


and  research   $11,300,000  $8,640,000  $8,640,000 

New  awarda   6,337,000  3,677,000  8^010,000  +4,333,000 

Number   126  73  126  +53 

Non-cofnpetlng  con* 

tlnuatlona   $  4. 963, 000  $4,963,000  $    630,000  -4,333,000 

Number   69  69  16  -53 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  help  American  Institutions  of  higher  education  better  aerve  the  national 
Interest  In  the  contemporary  world  by  strengthening  the  academic  base  for  teaching 
and  research  In  modern  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  world  affairs.  Title  VI 
of  NDEA  authorizes  discretionary  grants  and  contracts.    Emphaflls  Is  placed  on 
efforts  designed  to: 

— Increase  and  maintain  the  nation's  manpower  pool  of  foreign  language 
and  area  trained  personnel  and  develop  curricula  and  Instructional 
materials  to  assist  In  the  training  of  such  specialist;  or 

— Demonstrate  through  a  llir^tecl  number  of  exemplary    projects  methods  of 
Introducing  an  International  dimension  Into  all  pos tsecondary  education 
In  order  to  Increase  general  non-speclallst  knowledge  of  other  cultures 
and  topics  of  global  concern. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976; 

A  total  of  $8,640,000  Is  requested  to  assist  centers,  demonstration  programs, 
fellowships,  and  research  In  International  studies.     Specific  plans  Include: 

Centers ; 

To  train  specialist  for  careers  requiring  knowledge  of  other  countries,  their 
languages,  and  cultures,  $4,500,000  Is  requested  to  assist  50  comprehensive  centers 
at  an  average  cost  of  about  $90,000  per  center.    The  centers,  to  be  selected  In 
a  natlor.iil  competition,  will  offer  Instruction  In  International  studies  to  an 
estimated  60,000  students  during  academic  year  1976-77.    These  Centers  will  focus 
on  the  foreign  languages  and  related  studies  of  Latin  America,  the  USSR  and  Eastern 
Europe,  East  Asia,  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  Middle  East,  Africa,  and  on  OLijer 
such  fields  as  Western  European,  Canadian,  Pacific,  Inner  Asia,  comparative  and 
international  studies.     Funding  will  be  for  a  three-year  period,  subject  to  avail- 
ability nf  funds  and  successful  completion  of  phases  one  and  two. 

Exemplary  projects; 

To  demonstrate  more  effective  ways  in  which  international  education  can 
strengthen  the  graduate  and  u ndergraduate  levels,  $830,000  is  requested  to  assist 
31  exemplary  two-year  projects.    These  include  11  graduate  projects  for  research 
and  training  on  interregional  issues  and  problems  in  fields  such  as  comparative 
urban  studies,  technology  and  social  change,  international  trade  and  business, 
and  environmental  planning;  and  20  undergraduate  projects  designed  to  add  an  in- 
ternational component  to  general  pos tsecondary  education,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  teacher  training. 
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A  Kull  number  of  n«v  projects  under  this  category  will,  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  permit  the  Office  of  Education  to  extend  support  for  international  studies 
prograns  to  different  types  of  posteecondary  educational  institutions  in  various 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  graduate  level,  permit  funding  of  programs 
concentrating  on  critical  problems  or  issues  that  have  not  been  previoualy  ad» 
dressed  from  a  comparative  and  international  perspective. 

Fellowships; 

To  increase  the  supply  of  qualified  specialists  in  foreign  languages  and  area 
atudies,  total  of  $2,810,000  is  requested  for  approximately  600  graduate  fellow- 
ahips.    Fellowshipa  will  be  targeted  on  disciplines  and  world  areas  in  which  there 
is  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel. 

Research ; 

To  develop  research  projects  in  the  language  learning  process,  the  methodology 
of  foreign  language  teaching,  preparation  of  instructional  materials  on  uncommonly 
taught  languages,  and  the  development  of  baseline  studies  and  qurriculum  materials 
for  international /in tercultural  education,  an  amount  of  $500a000  is  requested. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  amount  of  $8,640,000  will  pexmit  funding  of  50  centers, 
31  exemplary  projects,  604  graduate  fellowships,  and  16  research  projects  in 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies.    Rescission  of  the  $2,660,000  balance  of  the 
$11,300,000  1975  appropriation  for  this  sub«ctivicy  has  been  requested. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  $11,289,015  was  obligated  for  programs  taking  place 
during  academic  year  1974-75.    'Hieae  included  50  centers,  23  graduate  and  50  under* 
gradufits  demonstration  projects.  835  graduate- level  academic  year  fellowships,  and 
27  research  contracts. 
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SUPPLEMQITAL  FACT  SHEET 
NDCA  Title  VI 


'  FY  1974 

Program  Actual 

Centera  (Graduate/ 
Undergraduate 

No.  of  centers  50 

Average  coat  $  93,112 

Total  cost  $  4,655,607 

Enrollments  (estimated)  60,000 

Exemplary  Projects  (Graduate j 

No.  of  new  programs  5 

No.  of  continuing  programs  18 

Total  no.  of  programs  23 

Average  cost  $  37,909 

Total  cost  $  871,907 

Exemplary  Projects 
(Undergraduate) 

No.  of  new  programs  11 

No.  of  continuing  programs  39 

Total  no.  of  programs  50 

Average  cost  $  25,305 

Total  cost  $  1,265,294 

Fellowships  (Graduate) 

No.  of  fellowships  835 

Average  cost  $  4,472 

Total  cost  $  3,734,144 


Research 
No.  of  projects 
Average  cost 
Total  cost 

NDEA  Totals 


27 

28,224 
762,063 


FY  1975 
Estimate 


64 

$  87,531 
$  5,602,000 
70,000 


15 
6 
21 

40,000 
840,000 


22 
9 
31 

23,096 
716,000 


698 
4,700 


FY  1975 
Revised 


50 

$  87,700 
$  4,385,000 
60,000 


6 
6 
12 

35,000 
420,000 


10 
9 
19 

27,000 
513,000 


604 
4,700 


$  3,282,000     $  2,822,000 


34 

$  25,294 
$  860,000 


16 

$  31,250 
$  500,000 


FY  1976 
Estimate 


50 

$  90,000 
$  4,500,000 
60,000 


5 
6 
11 

30,000 
330,000 


10 
10 
20 

25,000 
500,000 


600 

$  4,700 
$  2,810,000 


16 

$  31,250 
$  500,000 


611.289^015  $11.300, 


5  afb40,OQO     $  8. 640, PC 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Institutional  assistance 

(c)  Language  training  and  area 
studies 

(2)  Fulbright-Hays, 

Section  102(b)(6) 

Appropriation   $2,700,000     $1,360,000  $1,360,000 

(Obligation)   ($2,700,000)  ($1,360,000)  ($1,360,000)        (  ) 

New  awards   224  142  131  -11 

Mon-cooipeting  con- 
tinuing  —  .  ... 


Narrative 


Frograi  Puaposa 


To  help  provide  the  overseas  capability  to  strengthen  American  education  in 
foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs  Section  102(b)(6)  of  tha  ' 
Fulbright-Hays  Act  authorizes  support  for  fellowships  for  faculty  and  doctoral 
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dlsaartatlon  research,  group  project*  for  research,  training  and  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  currlcultim  conaultant  aervlcea  of  foreign  educators  to  Improve  Inters 
national  and  Intercultural  education  In  U.S.  schools  and  colleges.  Adequate 
opportunities  for  research  and  study  abroad  are  critical  In  developing  and  main- 
taining the  professional  competence  of  foreign  language  and  area  studies  specialists. 

Geared  to  meet  national  needs,  the  Fulb right-Hay a  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education  provide  a  limited  number  of  research  scholars  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies  and  other  educators  with  a  means  for  acquiring  first- 
hand axparlence  in  their  area  of  specialization  to  update  and  axtend  research 
knowledga  and  to  Improve  language  skills. 

Plans  for  fiscal  yaar  1976  , 

To  enable  American  specialists  in  foreign  language  and  area  studies  to  ac- 
quire and  reinforce  abroad  essential  akilla,  focusing  attention  on  countries  which 
have  been  relatively  understudied  and  on  world  areas  where  major  U.S.  foreign 
policy  changes  are  now  emerging  (e.g.  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  East  and  Southeast  Asia),  a  total  of  $1,360,000  is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976,  the  same  as  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 

Of  the  $1,360,000  request,  $765,000  would  provide  90  doctoral  dissertation 
research  abroad  fellow^.ips  for  prospective  teachers  of  foreign  language  and  area 
studies  with  psrticular  emphasis  on  world  areas  and  disciplines  in  which  there  is 
a  significant  shortage  of  well-trained  specialists. 

An  additional  $192,000  would  provide  24  grants  for  university  faculty  research 
abroad  designed  to  reinforce  professional  skills  and  to  help  faculty  remain  current 
in  their  fields  of  specialization.    Priority  will  be  given  to  topics  of  contemporary 
relevance,  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  World  War  II  and  on  problems  of  cooinon 


A  total  of  $237,QQ0  is  requested  to  help  fund  5  group  training  projects  abroad 
for  about  150  participant?.    The  participants  will  attend  centers  for  intensive 
advanced  training  in  critical  languages  (such  as  Chinese  and  Japanese) . 

An  amount  of  $156,000  would  provide  12  American  institutions  with  cost- 
sharing  grants,  enabling  them  to  bring  foreign  educational  consultants  to  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  developing  instructional  materials  in  international 
and  intercultural  studies.    Priority  would b e  given  to  state  departments  of 
education,  consortia  of  developing  institutions  and  community  colleges,  to  large 
school  syatems  and  to  smaller  colleges  with  teacher  education  programs.  In 
addition,  $10,000  would  be  allocated  for  professional  support  service  to  the 
Office  of  Education's  grantees  abroad.    Program  activities  will  take  place  during 
aumner  1976  and  academic  year  1976-77. 

Accoaplishaents  for  fiscal  yaars  1974  and  1975 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $1,360,000  will  support  research  and 
training  opportunities  abroad  for  390  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of 
foreign  language  and  area  studies.    A  total  of  $750,000  will  provide  100  doctoral 
dissertation  research  fellowships.    An  estimated  $360,000  will  assist  10  high 
priority  group  projects  providing  (1)  intensive  language  training  and  (2)  summer 
workshops  related  to  domestic  ethnic  studies  programs.    The  sum  of  $100,000  will 
provide  12  foreign  curriculum  consultant  cost-sharing  grants.    In  addition, 
$140,000  will  provide  20  fellowships  for  faculty  research.    Finally,  $10,000  will 
provide  professional  support  servicea  for  grantees  abroad. 

A  total  of  $1,319,937  in  fiacal  year  1974  provided  130  grants  for  research 
and  training  abroad.    Doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships  totaling 
$708,138  enabled  92  graduate  students  preparing  for  college  and  university 
teaching  careers  to  conduct  research  in  56  countries.    A  total  of  $108,688  funded 
16  fellowships  for  faculty  research  abroad. 
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Of  the  eight  group  projects  abroad,  two  assisted  80  participants  in  the  two 
American  inter-univ^rsity  intensive  language  training  programs  which  provided  the 
highest  level  instruction  regularly  available  abroad  to  American  students  of 
il^nlll  7lt  «"^i"i"8  »ix  projects  were  ethnic  heritage  summer 

17^ rl  administrators  which  took  place  in  Mexico  and  West 

Africa.    These  seminars  are  designed  to  improve  understanding  of  che  cultural 
origins  of  ethnic  minority  groups  in  the  United  States.    In  addition    14  curri- 
culum consultant  grants  helped  educators  from  nine  countries  to  come  to  the  U  S 
to  help  d.velop  curricula  and  teaching  materials  at  U.S.  schools  and  colleges'  ' 
Finally,  $15,550  funded  professional  support  services  for  the  Office  of  Education's 
grantaes  abroad* 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Fulbright-Hays  Training  Granta 


Faculty  Research  Abroad 
No.  of  fellowships 
Average  coat 
Total  coat 


FY  1974 
Actual 


16 

$  6,793 
$108,688 


FY  1975 
Estimate 


64 

$  9,000 
$576,000 


FY  1975 
Revised 


20 

$  7,000 
$140,000 


FY  1976 
Estimate 


24 

$.  8,000 
$192,000 


Doctoral  Dissertation  Research 
Abroad 

No.  of  fellowships  92 
Average  cost  $  7,697 

Total  cost  $708,138 


116 
$  8,000 
$928,000 


100 
$  7,500 
$750,000 


90 

$  8,500 
$765,000 


Group  Projects  Abroad 

No.  of  projects  8 

Average  cost  $  44,816 

Total  cost  $358,530 
No.  of  participants  213 

Average  cost  per  participant  $  1,680 


24 

$  40,000 
$960,000 
648 
$1,480,000 


10 

$  36,000 
$360,000 

270 
$  1,333 


$  47,400 
$237,000 

150 
$  1,508 


Foreign  Curriculum  Consultants 
No.  of  fellowships 
Average  cost 
Total  cost 


14 

$  8,620 
$129,031 


20 

$  10,000 
$200,000 


12 

$  8,3JJ 
$100,000 


12 

$  13,000 
$156,0( u 


Professional  Support  Services         $  15,550 
Fu lb right-Hays  Totals  $1.319.937 


$  36,000  $  10,000  $  10,000 
$2,700.000      $1,360,000  $1,360,000 
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1975  1975  1976  -  Increase  or 
Eatlmate       Revised     Estimate  Decrease 


Institutional  assistance 

(d)    University  coninunlty  services    $14»250,000    $900,000  —  -$900,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  strengthen  the  community  service  programs  of  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  solution  of  convnunlty  problems,  Title  I  of  the 
Higher  Educatl'^n  Act  authorizes  grants  to  States.    Tlie  program  is  designed  to  aid 
the  process  of  oomn-.vinlty  problem  solving  through  continuing  education  in  individuals, 
groups  and  whole  communities,     in  addition  this  program  encourages  the  development 
of  State-wide  systems;  of  community  service  and  the  establishment  of  n^.w  Inter- 
institutional  programs  of  continuing  education  related  to  State- identified  communlLy 
problems.    The  Federal  share  is  66-2/3  percent.    Ninety  percent  of  the  appropriated 
amount  is  for  formula  grants  which  States  are  to  use  according  to  a  plan  approved 
by  the  Comnlssloner .    In  the  past,  some  projects  operated  for  more  than  a  year  on 
one  year's  appropriation,  but  the  intention  is  to  fund  projects  for  only  one  year 
in  the  future. 

The  Commissioner  may  use  10%  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the  special  projects 
portion  (Section  106)  of  the  pi\  ^ram  which  provides  discretionary  grants  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  for  special  projects  and  programs  which  are  designed  to 
seek  solutions  to  national  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological  and 
social  changes  and  environmental  polluticn.    In  the  past,  projects  have  been  funded 
for  more  than  one  year;  but  it  is  intended  to  fund  for  only  one  year  in  the  future. 

Section  110  provides  for  discretionary  grants  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  transportation  and  housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  living  in 
rural  and  isolated  areas.    This  section  has  a  separate  authorization,  and  it  has 
not  been  funded  to  date. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  that  scarce  resources  cnn  be  concentrated  on  student  aid,  no  funds 
are  requested  for  this  program.    States  and  localities  should  assume  responsibility 
for  community  service  programs  * 

No  appropriation  is  requested  for  this  program  in  1976.    Most  of  the  funds 
under  this  program  have  supported  small  projects  with  >  variety  of  program  content. 
The  budget  request  assumes  that  there  are  higher  priority  uses  for  Federal  funds. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  appropriation  was  $14,250,000  for  this  activity.  Of 
this  amount,  $13,350,000  is  being  proposed  for  rescission^    An  amount  of  $900,000 
would  be  available  to  the  State  agencies  to  administer  the  ongoing  programs  through 
the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1575. 

The  State  agencies,  with  fiscal  year  1974  funds,  are  supporting  646  comnunity 
service  projects  utilizing  the  resources  of  741  institutions  of  higher  education 
serving  approximately    350  thousand       participants.    Of  the  646  projects,  132  are 
inter-institutionfil  or  consortial  projects. 

The  program  of  special  projects  is  experimenting  with  innovative  methods, 
materials  or  systems  for  cuutlnuing  education,  relative  to  such  probleiuii  ms  ef- 
fective use  of  water  resources,  improvement  of  special  programs  for  the  deaf,  and 
Improvement  of  local  government.    Special  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  cooperative 
projects  that  show  unusual  promise  in  promoting  comprehensive  educational  approaches 
to  comminity  problem  solving.    Eleven  special  projects  are  being  supported  utilizing 
funds  appropriated  in  FY  1974. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
University  Cotununlty  Servlcei 


(a)  State  Grant  Program: 

Number  of  State- grant  project  awards 
Number  of  State-grant  projects 

operational 
Number  of  Institutions  participating 
Participant! 

(b)  Special  projects : 

Numbei  cf  Special  project  ewards 

NiMibcr  of  Special  projects  opera- 
tional 

Amount  of  average  awarda 


1974 
Actual 


646 

646 
741 
500,000 


II 


$129,500 


1975 


1975 


1976 


Satlmate    Revised  Estimate 
646 


646 
741 


500 
570 


300 
340 


500,000    350,000  200,000 
13.   


11 

$129,500 


II 


II 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Institutional  assistance: 
•    (e)  Aid  to  land- grant 
colleges : 

(1)  Permanent 

appropriation.   $2,700,000  $2,700,000 

(2)  Bankhead- Jones  Act...  9.500.000   

Total   12,200,000  2,700,000 

State  formula  grants... t,         54  54 


$-2,700,000 

-2,700,000 
.54 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

Funds  are  awarded  to  support  postsecondary  Instruction  In  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  various  branches  of  the  sciences.  The 
Secpnd  Morrill  Act  of  la90,  as  amended,  provides  a  permanent  annual  appropriation 
of  $2,700,000  to  be  allotted,  $50,000  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    Itie  Bankhead- Jones  Act  authorizes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000.    Uniform  grants  of  $150,000  go  to  each  State, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    The  balance 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  Bankhead- Jones  program  is  apportioned  among  States  in 
accordance  with  a  formula  based  on  population. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Bankhead- J ones  funds  and  the  Permanent  Appropriations  are  «  relatively  minor 
source  of  funds  for  these  colleges  and  universities  which  include  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  prestigious  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country.  The 
smaller  and  poorer  land-grant  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly  black 
land-grant  institutions  in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aided  by  the  Developing 
Institutions  Program  (Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965).    As  a  conse- 
quence, no  funds  are  requested  for  1976. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  1975,  seventy- two  land- grant  institutions  of  higher  education  in  54  juris- 
dictions will  receive  $50,000  each  from  the  $2,700,000  made  available  by  the  Second 
Morrill  Act  permanent  appropriation.    Rescission  of  the  $9,500,000  appropriated 
under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  has  been  requested. 
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I"  l'^*'  «vency-two  iMd-gr.nt  Institution,  of  higher  education.  In  flftv-four 
irKoo'to'lsa^S;?''  '"^  ^^^.ZOO.OOO  m  gran'ta  „nglng  f ro.^pio^Lat:: 


Instlcuclonal  Assistance 

(f)  State  Fostsecondary  Education 
Conraisalons:  Administration 

and  Planning   $3,000,000  ^800,000 


^975  1975  1976         increase  or 

Estimate       Revisod       Estimate  Decrease 


$-800,000 


Number. of  States  and 

territories  funded   55  55   


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 


aei 


This  program  has  a  dual  purpose:     (a)  comprehensive  State  planning  of  post- 
condary  education  and  (b)  State  adminl.tratlon  of  certain  Federal  programs,  m 
uuth  caaes,  grants  are  discretionary.     Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorized  appropriation  for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to  be  administered  by 
State  agencies  established  under  Sec.  1202  of  the  Act.    Tliosc  agencies  would 
administer  Federal  grants  awarded  under  Title  X  (Community  Colleges  and  Occupa- 
tional Education),  and  could  be  designated  (by  the  State)  to  administer  Community 
Services  and  Continuing  Education  Programs  (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act) 
the  Undergraduate  Equipment  Program  (Title  VI-A  of  the  Act),  or  Grants  for  Con- 
struction of  Undergraduate  Academic  FaciUtiea  (Title  VII-A  of  the  Act),     m  States 
where  these  agencies  are  not  designated  to  administer  the  Titles  VI  and  VII  pro- 
grams, these  programs  are  administered  by  the  Stace  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Commission.    A  portion  of  the  appropriated  funds  is  authorized  by  Section  1202(c) 
HEA.  and  Section  421(b),  GEPA,  to  be  used  to  support  costs  Incurred  by  the  State  * 
Commissiois  in  administration  of  the  Titles  VI  and  VII  programs.    Funds  for  State 
administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  appropriated  under  the 
University  community  services  program. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  fiscal  year  1976  funds  are  being  requested  for  comprehensive  State  planning 
because  that  is  regarded  as  primarily  a  State  responsibility.    No  funds  are  re- 
quested for  State  administration  of  Federal  programs  because  no  funds  are  requested 
^for  those  programs  and  a  Rescission  of  1975  program  fu.ds  has  been  reouested. 

Accomplishments  for  fisc?\l  years  1974  and  197S 

During  1974,  fifty- six  States  and  territories  recsived  allotments  for 
administration  of  their  construction  and  ondergraduate  equipment  programs;  and 
45  Section  12U2  State  Commissions  received  grants  under  Section  1203  of  HEA  to 
conduct  comprehensive  planning  activities  for  all  of  postsecondary  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  $3,000,000  was  appropriated  for  State  planning  of  post- 
secondary  education  and  foi'  State  ager.uy  cost  of  administering  programs  of  Federal 
grants  for  undergraduate  construction  (KEA  VII-A)  and  undergraduate  equipment 
(HEA  VI-A).     Of  the  amounts  appropriated.  $800,000  was  made  available  for  State 
administration  and  $2,200,000  is  requested  for  rescission.     The  requested  rescis- 
sion would  eliminate  support  for  comprehensive  plaiutXng  as  well  as  fourth  quarter 
support  of  State  agency  administration. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
gttimate      Revised     Ettimate  Decrease 


Institutional  assistance: 
(g)    Veterans*  cost-of- 

instruction   23 , 750, 000 

Musaber  of  swards   1,350 


Narrative 

Protrsm  Purpose 

TO  encourage  colleges  and  universities  to  serve  the  special  edicational  needs 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  with  emphasis  upon  the  educationally  disadvantaged,  Title  IV, 
Section  420  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorized  the  veterans'  cos t-of- instruction 
program. 

The  institution  uses  funds  awarded  on  the  basis  of  undergraduate  veteran  en- 
rollment to  establish  sn  Office  of  Veteran's  Affairs  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  veterans'  services  with  other  services  available  to  veterans  and  to  pro- 
vide services  in  the  areas  of  outreach,  recruitment,  counseling  and  special 
education.    The  enabling  legislation  also  requires  that  institutions  provide 
services  ^'through  the  use  of  funds  available  under  federally  assisted  work-study 
programs." 

The  program  is  forward  funded,  that  is,  funds  appropriated  in  one  year  are 
obligated  by  the  Office  of  Education  that  year  but  spent  by  the  recipient  institu- 
tion during  the  folloiAng  year. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  a  number  of 
reasons;  first,  the  high  point  for  returning  Vietnam-era  veterans  has  passed; 
second,  now  that  recruitment  programs  have  been  established,  veterans  can  be  helped 
more  by  student  assistance  programs  than  by  institutional  assistance;  third,  there 
has  been  en  increase  in  direct  benefits  to  veterans  by  more  liberal  veteran  educa- 
tional allowances  and  by  providing  more  equity  in  treating  these  allowances  in 
determining  the  eligibility  and  level  of  awards  under  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant 
program. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  end  1975 

The  Veterans'  Cost-of- instruction  Program  with  over  1,000  post secondary  insti- 
tutions participating  each  of  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  has  targeted  specifi- 
cally on  the  educational  needs  of  veterans.    The  program  has  spurred  significant 
institutional  conmitments  by  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  in  the  areas  of 
recruiting,  counseling  and  special  educational  services  for  veterans. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  $23,750,000  was  appropriated.    Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  rescission  of  these 
funds  has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress.    In  fiscal  year  1974,  $23,750,000  in 
Federal  funds  supported  grants  to  1,008  Institutions  of  postsecondary  education. 
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1575  1975  1976  Increase  or 
E»tlm»te  Revl»ed  Estimate  Decrease 


Institutional  assistance: 

(h)    Cooperative  education: 


N«w  Awards   $2,400,000  $2,400,000  $3,450,000  $fl,050,000 

Number   75  75  100  +25 

Competing  continuing 

■wards   8,350,000  8,350,000  4,550,000  -3  800,000 

Nuinber   275  275  130  -145 

Total   10,750,000  10,750,000  8,000,000  -2,750,000 

Number   350  350  230  -120 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  help  higher  education  Institutions  plan,  establish,  expand  or  carry  out 
cooperative  education  programs.  Title  IV-D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes 
grants  for  programs  developed  by  the  Institutions  In  cooperation  with  business 
and  Industry.    The^programs  alternate  periods  of  full-time  study  and  full-time 
public  and  private  employment.  This  gives  students  work  experience  related  to 
their  academic  or  career  objectives,  as  far  as  practicable.    In  addition,  the  ' 
program  authorizes  support  for  training  persons  In  administering  cooperative 
education  programs  «t  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  for  research  directly 
related  to  the  Improvement  of  development  of  such  programs. 

Institutions  submit  proposals  which  are  Initially  screened  to  determine  If 
ellglhtllty  requirements  are  met.    If  they  are,  the  proposal  Is  reviewed  and 
evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consul  tiints  drawn  from  the  Nation's  acadc;sic  community, 
business,  Industry  and  government.    Final  funding  decisions    rest  with  the  Office 
of  Education. 


Grants  In  support  of  applications  for  planning.  Implementing,  strengthening 
and  expanding  programs  at  Institutions  of  higher  eduatlon  are  limited  to  a  maximum 
annual  award  of  $75,000.    Salaries  for  students  while  employed  under  the  program 
may  not  be  paid  from  this  source.    The  grantee  institution  may  receive  grants  for 
up  to  three  years;  however,  all  awards,  including  those  supported  on  a  continuing 
basis,  compete  annually. 


Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 


The  fiscal  year  1976  request  of  $8,000,000  will  provide  support  for  cooperative 
education  programs  in  230  institutions,  of  which  100  will  be  in  their  initial 
year,  70  in  the  second  year  and  60  in  the  third  and  final  year  of  their  programs. 
As  a  result  of  previous  years*  appropriations,  a  number  of  institutions  are  cora- 
plrtlnR  the  final  year  of  program  development  durin«  fiscal  year  1975.  permlttinf^ 
a  reduction  in  the  level  of  Federal  support  for  1976. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  $10,750,000  appropriation  maintained  program  opera- 
tions at  the  1974  level  with  distribution  of  awards  for  research  and  trainlns 
remaining  approximately  the  same.    About  75  new  institutions  will  enter  the 
program  for  the  first  time  this  year,  while  275  previous  recipients  will  receive 
second  and  third  year  awards. 

Efforts  in  research  continue  to  stress  valtjes  of  cooperative  education  to 
inn Li tut ions,  faculty,  students,  and  employers,  and  provide  more  specific  evalua- 
tion data.    Training  programs  are  directed  towards  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of.  cooperative  education  directors  and  coordinators  throughout  the  country. 

The  appropriation  of  $10,750,000  in  1974  was  the  second  year  at  this  level 
and  76  grantees  concluded  their  3-year  eligibility  period.    Of  the  641  proposals 
received,  371  wera  awarded  grants  including  45  first  time  recipients. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1974 


Administration 

Research 

Training 

Totals 


FISCAL  YEAR  1975  (Estimated) 

Administration 

Research 

Training 

Totals 


FISCAL  YEAR  1976  (Estimate^) 

Administration 

Research 

Training 

Totals 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 


AWARDS  FOR  CCX)PERATXVE  EDUCATION  FROGRAMS 
Fiscal  Years  1974-1976 


First  Year  Second  Year  Third  Year 

No*         Amount  No*         Amount  No*  Amount 


32  $     706,000  241  $  7,006,620  '76  $  2,287,380 

4  157,000  1  40,000  0  0 

9  222.000  8  331.000  0  0 

45  $  1,085,000  250  $  7,377,620  76  $  2,287,380 


64  $  2,050,000 

3  150,000 

^  200,000 

7^  $  2,400,000 


54  $  1,440,000 

1  5o;ooo 

^  150.000 

60  $  1,640,000 


209  $  6,510,000 

1  50,000 

_5  150.000 

215  $  6,710,000 


100     $  3,450,000 
0  0 
0  0 


100     $  3,450,000 


70     $  2,450,000 
0  0 
0  0 


70     $  2,450,000 


60     $  ".,100,000 
0  0 
0  0 


60     $  2,100,000 


 Total 

No*  Amount 


349  $10,000,0C 
5  197, OC 

17  553. PC 

371  $10,750,0C 


32/  $10,000,00 

5  25O»0Q 

18  500.00 

350  $10,750,00 


230     $  8,000,00 
0  0 
0  0 


230     $  8,000,00 
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1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 

Estlmata     Ravliad       Eflt!^tMte  Decrease 


Fertonnel  developaent: 

fellowship*. ..$4,000,000  $4,000,000  $1,000,000  $<3, 000.000 

(b)  Training  for  dl.advantaged   750.000         750.000       750  000  ""'^J 

xc)  mender  fellow.hlps   500,000         500,000  500.000   

(a;  Public  service  fellowships   4.000.000     

(e)  Mining  fellowship*   1,500,000      ~~~ 


FroirsM  Purpose 


The  1976  request  le  consistent  with  earlier  budgets  In  not  requesting  funds 
f^n^K^"?"  ^  fellowships  .nd  In  not  requesting  fund^  for 

fellowships  m  special  categories.  Persona  „l.hlng  to  pursue  graduate  sLdy  can.  of 
f«r''H?:.H«^  J     A  '  ""dent  loan,    mender  fellowships  and  training 

to  helpln^n^ff  objective  of  the  Ellender  fellowahlp  is 

Ihout  ^K!  S  S      T    ^  dlsadvwitaged  high  school  students  .nd  their  teachers  learn 

n?"^!  •'''k"^?^  requested  under  training  for  diead- 

ST    ft^n''^  L*^^?'  J^^r^^f^^*  °f  Education  to  continue  the  CLEO  (Council  on  Legal 
^te^  iH^.^r    "^''^    P"*^  disadvantaged  persona 

mil  InA  ^••'^i  P"^«"f?"-  1975  appropriations  for  public  service  fellow- 

ships and  for  aining  fellowships  .re  requested  for  rescission. 


1975 
Estlaated 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estiute 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Personnel  development: 
(a)  College  teacher  fellowships: 
Non-co«p«tlng  continuing 

$4,000,000 
610 

$4,000,000 
610 

$1,000,000 
150 

$-3,000,000 
-460 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  prepare  persons  for  college  teaching.  Title  IX.  Part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  authorizes  a  program  of  fellowships  for  graduates  who  are 
pursuing  or  intending  to  pursue  the  doctor  of  philosophy,  or  equivalent, 
degree.    Grants  to  colleges  end  universities  to  carry  out  this  program  are 
discretionary  and  forward  funded.    The  institution  awards  three-year  fellow- 
ships to  individuals.    Each  fellowship  carries  a  $3,000  per  year  stipend  for 
the  fellow,  $500  per  year  for  each  qualified  dependent,  and  $3,000  per  year 
cost-of-educatlon  allowance  to  the  institution  that  the  fellow  sttends- 
While  the  program  is  funded  one  year  at  a  time,  fellowships  are  expected  to 
be  funded  to  completion  once  the  first  year  award  is  made. 

The  last  new  fellowshipa  were  awarded  in  1971.  and  all  fellowships 
terminated  at  the  1973-1974  academic  year,  except  military  veterans  had 
resigned  their  fellowships  to  enter  military  service  and  who  have  returned 
to  claim  the  unused  portion  of  their  original  fellowships.    A  commitment 
to  this  effect,  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds,  was  made  to  these 
fellows  at  the  time  of  resignation  to  enter  military  service. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  requested  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  used  solely  for 
Jhe^support  of  approximately  150  veterans  during  the  1976-1977  fellowship 
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Acco»pll«h— nf  in  fitcal  y««rt  1974  and  1975 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $4,000,CCC  will  support  approximttely 
610  returned  veterans  during  the  X975-1976  academic  year.    The  fiscal  year 
1974  appropriation  of  $5,806,000  is  sufficient  to  support  880  military 
veterans  during  the  1974-1975  fellowship  year.    Ko  new  fallowships  were  awarded. 


Supplemental  Fact  Sheet 
COLLEGE  TEACHEt  FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 
Breakdowns  of  Costs  and  Work-load 


Fellowahipg  year 


1974-75  1976-76  1976-77 

Estimate  Estimate  Estimate 


$5,806,000  $4,000,000 

$1,000,000 

Humber  of  Returned  Fellowships 

880 

610 

150 

Nuaber  of  institutions  receiving 

202 

150 

125 

1975  1975 
Estimate  Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Personnel  development: 

(b)    Training  for  disadvantaged 

$750,000  $750,000 

$750,000 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  help  people  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  undertake  training  for  the  legal 
profession,  the  Comnissioner  ia  authorized,  by  section  966  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  to  award  grants  or  contracts  to  public  and  private  organizations  other  than 
institutions  of  higher  education.    In  accordance  with  Congressional  Intent ^ 
appropriations  for  this  program  have  been  awarded  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Education 
Opportunity  (CLEG)  which  previously  was  funded  by  tha  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity (OEO).    Section  966  was  added  to  Part  D  of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  by  Section  836  of  P.L.  93*380,  approved  August  21,  1974,  in  order  that  the 
Office  of  Education  could  operate  the  program  as  OEO  had.    Before  P.L.  93-380  was 
enacted,  certain  provisions  of  Part  D  of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  were 
waived,  by  P.L,  93*343,  to  permit  funds  appropriated  in  1974  to  be  used  for  CLEO 
l^e  Council  On  Legal  Educational  Opportunity  was  established  to  increase  the  number 
of  lawyers  from  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups  and  has  pursued  that  objective 
for  six  years. 

The  program  is  muici-year  funded.    The  grant  to  CLEO  provided  funds  to  carry 
some  of  the  students  f or  ,one  year  and  others  for  two  years.    Under  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  each  year's  appropriation  funded  the  full  three  years* 
training  for  the  beginning  group.    During  the  last  year  of  OEO  funding,  the 
practice  had  to  be  modified  to  maintain  the  level  of  students  supported  within 
available  funds.    As  a  consequence,  the  appropriation  for  a  given  year  now  funds: 

(a)  stipends  for  the  first  year  of  a  beginning  group; 

(b)  stipends  for  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  group  that  started  the 
previous  year.    The  amount  assumes  some  attrition  from  the  second  to  the 
third  year; 

(c)  CLEO  administrative  expenses. 
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PUn<  for  fiscal  year  1976 

The  1976  request  would  fund  the  first  year  for  180  students  and  the  second 
and  third  year  for  a  group  of  213.    The  amount  of  the  grant  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  21  of  the  213  would  drop  out.    Therefore,  third  year  awards  are 
included  for  only  192.    The  requested  amount  would  include  $165,000  for  CLEO 
aHfn-ln-lMt-rMt'fvA  «xnenfle«. 

Accomplishnenta  for  fiscal  years  197A  and  1975 

The  1975  appropriation  will  support  266  first  year  students  and  the  second 
and  third  years  of  a  group  that  will  begin  with  168  and  taper  off  to  151.     It  will 
provide  $165,000  for  CLEO  administrative  expenses. 

The  1974  amount  funded  210  new  starta  and  the  aecond  and  third  year  of  180 
atudenta,  plus  $180,000  in  CLEO  administrative  coats. 


Training  For  The  Diaadvantaged  (CLEO) 
Breakdown  of  Coata  and  Work- load 


Academic  Year 


1974-75  1975-76  1976-77 

Eatimate  Estimate  Estimate 


Number  of  traineea  aupported: 

Firat  Year  210*  266**  180*** 

Second  Year  180*  168**  213*** 

Third  Year  160  180*  151** 

TOTALS  550  614  544 

m  1974  Budget  **FY  1975  Budget  ★★★py  I976  Budget 


$180,000 
360,000  . 


210,000 


TOTALS 
$750,000 


CLEO  adminiatra-  $165,000 
tion 

Stipenda  for  319,000 

aecond  year 

traineea,  1974-75, 

and  for  their 

third  year,  1975- 

76 


Stipenda  for  first  266,000 

year  traineea  for 

one  year,  1974-75 

(160  third  year 

traineea  paid  out 

of  previoua  OEO 

grant) 


CLEO  administra-  $165,000 
tion 

Stipenda  for  405,000 

aecond  year 

traineea.  1975-76, 

and  for  their 

third  year,  1976- 

77 


Stipends  for  firat  180,000 
year  trainees  for 
one  year,  1975-76 


Cleo  admin- 
istration 

Stipends  for 
second  year 
trainees, 

1976-  77,  and 
for  their 
third  year, 

1977-  78 

Stipends  tor 
first  year 
trainees  for 
one  year 
1976-77 


$750,000 


$750,000 


(NOTE:    The  eatlmated  budgeta  for  1975  and  1976  do  not  include  the  $2^,000 
that  haa  been  previously  budgeted  from. Student  Special  Services  program  to  fund 
the  aummer  inatitute  portion  of  the  CLEO  program.) 
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1975         1975  1975         Increase  or 

Estimate    Revised     Estimate  Decrease 


Peraonn**!  tlcvelopment : 

(c)    Allen  J.  Ellender. fellowships  $500,000    $500,000  $500,000 
Non- competing  continuing 

Number  111 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  assist  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.  in  carrying  out 
itt  program  of  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government 
among  secondary  school  students,  teachers,  and  the  canmunitiei  they 
represent,  P.L.  92-506  authorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  up  to 
$500,000- 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

This  program  was  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1973 
as  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender.    Since  its  inception, 
the  program  has  provided  about  4,500  economically  disadvantaged  secondary 
students  and  teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  Washington 
Public  Affairs  Program.    The  fiscal  year  1976  request  of  $500,000  will 
suppuLt  about  1,500  fellowships  to  economically  disadvantaged  secondary 
school  suudents  and  secondary  school  teachers. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  maintains  this  program 
at  the  fiscal  year  1974  level. 

The  Close  Up  Foundation  awarded  1,478  fellowships  in  fiscal  year  19  74. 
Of  the  $500,000,  $6,000  was  for  the  foundation's  administrative  expenses 
and  the  balance  was  used  directly  for  the  fellowship. 


1975  1975         1976        Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised    Estimate  Decrease 

Personnel  development 

(d)  Public  service  fellowships  $4,000,0^"^ 

Grants  to  institutions  23       

Felloi/ship  awards  261  —     

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  expand  and  improve  the  training  of  persons  for  the  public  services. 
Title  IX  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  post-baccalaurcata 
fellowships.    Part  A  of  Title  IX  authorizes  institutional  grants  for  this 
and  other  purposes. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  places  priority  on  programs  which  help  equalize 
postsecondary  educational  opportunities  through  broader  student  assistance 
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progriM  vhlch  provld*  student*  th«  opportunity  to  determine  the  selection 
of  Institution  snd  sr«s  of  study  that  will  best  meet  their  Individual  needs. 
Thm  1976  budgst  Includes,  for  ths  first  time,  $10  million  to  estsbllwh  the 
Hsrry  S.  Truaan  Scholarship  Fund  which  Is. expected  to  swsrd  53  schoUrshlps  to 
students  wishing  to  pursue  public  service  careers  during  academic  year  1976-77. 
Ihls  program  will  be  managed  by  an  Independent  agency  and  funding  for  It  Is  not 
a  part  of  the  REW  budget. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

Funds  are  appropriated  for  this  activity  for  ths  rlrst  time  In  fiscal 
year  1975.    A  rescission  of  the  $4,000,000  appropriated  for  this  activity 
has  been  prpposed  to  the  Congress. 


1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976       Increase  or 
Estimate  Decrease 

Fersonnel  development 
(e)  Mining  fellowships 
New  Awards 
Number 

$1,500,000 
10 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 


To  assist  graduate  students  of  exceptional  ability  and  demonstrated 
financial  need  to  undertake  advanced  study  In  domestic  mining,  snd  mineral 
fuel  conservation,  Including  oil,  gas,  coal,  oil  shale  and  uranium.  Pert  D 
of  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  authorizes  annually  such  sums' as  may 
be  needed  to  support  up  to  500  mining  fellowships. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  places  priority  on  programs  which  help  equalize 
poataecondary  educational  opportunities  through  broader  student  asalatance 
progrems  which  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  determine  the  selection 
of  institution  end  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet  their  Individual  needs. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

Funds  were  appropriated  for  this  activity  for  the  first  time  in  fiscal 
year  1975.    A  rescission  of  the  $1,500,000  appropriated  for  this  program  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Congress. 


1975  1975 
Estimate  Revised 


Ethnic  heritage  studies: 

Appropriation  1 ,800 ,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  one's  own 
ethnic  heritage  and  the  ethnic  heritage  of  others  to  Intercultural  understanding 
and  enrichment  among  the  culturally  diverse  population  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  "contribute  to  a  more  harmonious,  patriotic,  and  committed  populace," 
Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.    The  Ethnic 
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Heritage  Studies  program  authorlzee  the  Coounlss loner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  educational  agencies'^,  InstltU'* 
tlons,  and  organizations  to  assist  them  In  planning,  developing,  establishing, 
and  operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976.    Other  educa- 
'tlonal  authorities  may  be  used  to  provide  sources  of  funds  for  ethnic  studies 
programs.    Curriculum  materials,  for  example,  can  be  developed  and  disseminated 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Education  within  their 
present  authorities.    Assistance  Is  provided  In  the  1976  budget  for  blllngual- 
blcultural  programs  benefiting    several  ethnic  groups.    Assistance  Is  also  pro- 
vided for  developing  Institutions  of  higher  education  enrolling  large  numbers  of 
minority  students.    These  Institutions  are  able  to  provide  special  programs  In 
ethnic  studies. 

Accompllahments  for  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  42  projects  were  funded  at  an  average  cost  of  about 
$56,000.    Program  activities  will  take  place  during  academic  year  1974-^75. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  multl-ethnlc  endeavors  drawing  on  the  cultural  pluralism 
of  the  community;  on  school,  university,  and  community  cooperation;  and  on  grantee 
cotTu-ltment  to  program  continuation.    All  projects  Include  an  appropriate  balance 
of  curriculum  development,  dissemination,  and  teacher  training  activities. 

The  Administration  has  requested  rescission  of  the  $1,800,000  appropriated 
for  this  program  In  1975,  under  the  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
appropriation. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Basic  educational  opportunity  grant  program  (Higher  Education  Act 
Title  IV.  Part  A,  Subpart  1) 


 1976  

1975                  1975  Budget 
Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$660,000,000      $660,000,000        Indefinite  $1,050,000,000 


Purpose ;    To  help  qualified  students  finance  their  postsecondary  education,  this 
program,  authorized  by  Title  IV,  subpart  A-1  of  the  amended  Higher  Education  Act, 
authorizes  grants  to  students  who  carry  at  least  half  of  a  normal  full  load  of 
studies  at  accredited  postsecondary  vocational,  technical,  proprietary  Institu- 
tions, and  at  colleges  and  universities  at  the  undergraduate  level.    At  full 
funding,  the  program  provides  a  grant  of  $1,400  less  expected  family  contribution, 
but  not  to  exceed  one~half  the  cost  of  attendance.    The  law  provides  a  reduction 
formula  for  less  than  full-funding. 

Explanation;    The  program  Is  forward  funded ,  that  Is ,  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation 
will  fund  opera tlcr.c  during  academic  year  1975-76;  and  the  1976  appropriations  will 
fund  operations  during  1976-77.    The  Commissioner  must  submit  a  schedule  of  expected 
family  contribution  lu  Congress  eacU  year  fot  approval.    The  payment  schedule 
which  sets  the  levels  of  awards  for  a  fiscal  year  will  be  published  after  the 
appropriation  Is  passed  so  that  students  and  their  families  may  make  definite  plans 
for  the  following  academic  year. 

Accomplishments  In  1975;    During  accdeiiiic  year  1974-75  (fiscal  year  1974)  the 
$475,000,000  appropriated  In  1974  plus  the  estimated  carryover  of  $60,000,000  In 
unexpended  fiscal  year  1973  funds  will  provide  689,000  students  with  grants  averaging  $776 
and  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,050.     Special  appropriation  language  restricted  grants 
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from  1974  funds  to  first  ind  second  ye.r  full-time  students.    The  $648,500,000 
du^JnJ  '°  P^,"*'  S'^*""  averaging  $586  to  1,107,600  students 

^hl  ^S,;  ^  ^^i?'    'P"^'^  appropriation  language  limits  grants  from 

.J     u'??"?     u    ?  '°  ''^^''^  students  enrolled  on  at 

least  ■  half-time  basis. 

Objectlvea  for  1976:    It  Is  estimated  chat  the  requested  $1,050,000,000  will  fully 
fund  the  program,  providing  grants  ranging  from  $200  to  $1,400  to  1,323,600  students 
m  academic  year  1976-77  In  all  four  years  (and  In  apeclal  circumstanced,  fl^ 
years)  In  addition  to  paying  the  $11,500,000  In  contractual  administrative  costs. 

Activity:     Supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants  (Higher  Education  Act 
Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  2) 


1975 
Eatlmate 


1976 


19^5  Budget 
^v^acd  Authorization  Estimate 


$240,300,000     $240,300,000  $200,000,0001^ 


lward2?°''''  '"'^  P'"'  "         n^-ded  for  renewal 


Sffed  ^^  T^l  available  the  benefits  of  postsecondary  education  to 

qualified  students  of  exceptional  financial  need.  Subpart  A-2  of  tTm^  tu  of 

IT.:  'to\'r°"  'id'  TT'nV  -up  leS  edLallon  i^  po  unity 

granta,  to  be  provided  through  Institutions  of  higher  education.  PP°«unlty 

Explanation;    The  program  is  forward  funded,  that  Is.  the  amount  appropriated  In 
one  year  aaalats  students  In  attendance  during  the  following  year.    A  statutory 
formula  determines  how  much  will  be  received  by  institutions  within  a  State  for 
inctltitlo^'         u^'u  ^''^'^  *  "  allotment,  funds  are  distributed  among 

undei  rhlr  ^"^^  °^  ^"""^  approved  requests.    The  amount  paid  to  a  student 

.1  Pf^S'^*^  may  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  financial  aid 
^«  f  Institution.    Amounts  for  continuation  awards  are 

dlsi^ributed  according ^to  need. 

Accomplishments  in  l^TS :    The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $240,300,000  will 
be  awarded  to  approximately  3,450  institutions  during  fiscal  year  19^5      With  these 
347  0^0       in-f  ^utlons  will  be  able  to  make  Supplemental  Grants  to  an  estl^ted 
347.000  exceptionally  needy  students  in  academic  year  1975-76. 

Objectives  for  1976:    No  funds  are  requested  for  1976.    Available  resources  are 
concentrated  on  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program. 
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Activity: 


Work-study  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title  IV,  Part  C) 


1976 


1975 
Ettimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$300,200,000 


$300,200,000 


$420,000,000 


$250,000,000 


Purpose ;    To  assist  financially  needy  students  in  postsecondary  institutions  with 
the  means  of  financing  their  education  through  part-time  employment,  Part  C  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educatio    Act  authorizes  grants  to  the  institutions  to 
meet  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  wages  paid  to  such  students  employed  in  a  work- 
study  program. 


Explanation;    A  statutory  formula  determines  tha  initial  distribution  among  States. 
Funds  are  awarded  and  administered  under  an  agreement  between  the  Commissioner  and 
each  eligible  institution  of  higher  education,  including  proprietary  schools  and 
area  vocational- technical  schools.    Funds  are  distributed  among  the  institutions 
within  a  State  by  formula,  based  on  Regional  Panel's  recommendations.  Federal 
funds  may  be  used  to  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  wages  paid  to  students  selected 
by  the  institutions;  the  institution  must  provide  the  matching  share  of  20  percent. 
Employment  may  be  for  the  institution  itself  or  at  public  or  private  non-profit 
agencies  under  contract  with  the  participating  institution.    Both  ftill-time  and 
half-time  students  attending  eligible  institutions  are  eligible,  whereas  previously, 
only  full-time  students  could  be  employed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    The  1975  appropriation  of  $300,200,000  will  be  obligated 
to  institutions  during  fiscal  year  1975  to  help  pay  for  student  employment  in  1976 
for  624,000  students  earning  an  average  of  $580  each.    It  is  expected  that  basic 
grants  and  guaranteed  loans  will  be  sufficiently  available  then  to  minimize  the 
need  for  other  forms  of  Federal  financial  aid  for  students. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  funds  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  finance  student 
employment  during  fiscal  year  1977.    It  is  anticipated  that  basic  grants  and 
guaranteed  loans  will  be  sufficiently  available  at  that  time  to  minimize  the  need 
for  other  forms  of  Federal  financial  aid  for  students.    However,  since  basic  grants 
are  limited  to  paying  no  more  than  half  of  a  student's  cost  of  education,  they  must 
be  supplemented  by  other  forms  of  aid.    Work-study  provides  the  students  work 
experience  and  with  financial  aid  without  incurring  a  debt,  and  it  allows  institu- 
tions to  obtain  services  they  could  not  afford  if  they  had  to  pay  the  full  cost. 
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Activity:    National  direct  student  loans  (Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,  Pare  E) 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budgec 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

Federal' Capital  Contri- 
butions                       $321,000,000  $321,000,000       $400,000,000  $   

Loans  to  Institutions         2,000,000  2,000,000    1/   

Teacher/Military  Can- 
cellations                      6,4A0,000  6,A40,000  Indefinite  8,960,000 


Purpose:    To  provide  long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  needy  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  course  of  study.  Part  E 
of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  L^thorizes  a  program  of  contributions  to 
student  loan  funds  at  eligible  institutions.    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loan  to  a 
student  may  be  cancelled  in  consideration  of  subsequent  service  in  certain  kindfl  of 
teaching  or  subsequent  military  service  in  a  combat  zone. 

Explanation;    Under  an  agreement  between  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
eligible  institution,  a  revolving  student  loan  fund  is  created  at  the  institution, 
with  90  percent  Federal  Capital  Contribution  and  10  percent  Institutional  Capital 
Contribution.    Loans  bear  3  percent  interest,  beginning  9  months  after  the  student 
ceases  at  least  half-time  attendance  at  an  eligible  institution. 

The  Commissioner  reimburses  to  the  institution  its  share  of  loans  cancelled  if  the 
loan  was  made  before  July  1,  1972.    On  loans  made  after  June  30,  1972,  the 
Commissioner  restores  to  the  Fund  at  the  institution  the  full  amount  cancelled. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;      "flie  1975  appropriation  of  $321,000,000  for 
Federal  capital  contributions  will  be  obligated  to  an  estimated  3,100  institutions 
to  enable  them  to  draw  funds  during  academic  year  1975-76  to  establish  or  augment 
their  revolving  student  loan  fund.    These  funds,  plus  the  institutiona:'.  share,  and 
net  collections  for  the  year  are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  $506,000,000  which 
will  provide  an  average  loan  of  $690  to  734,000  students. 

Objectives  for  1976;    No  new  Federal  capital  contributions  are  requested  for  1976. 
It  is  expected  that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  as  the  result  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  changes  and  the  operation  of  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  will  provide  students  adequate  access  to  student  loans. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  net  value  of  all  national  direct  student  loan  funds  at 
institutions  at  the  end  of  1976  will  be  $2,800,000,000.    Such  a  total  value  in  a 
perpetual  revolving  Fund  should  be  sufficient,  when  Funds  mature,  to  provide  annual 
loans  of  more  than  $200  million  a  year,  to  supplement  guaranteed  student  loans  from 
private  lenders. 

The  net  amount  exppcted  to  be  available  from  collections  during  fiscal  year  1976 
for  use  in  academic  year  1976-77  is  $164  millioi;. 

These  funds  will  provide  an  average  student  loan  of  $500  (which  is  expected  to  be 
adequate  under  prevailing  conditions)  to  328,000  students.    The  increase  of 
$2,520,000  requested  for  teacher/military  cancellations  reflects  the  statutory 
change  which  provides  for  100  percent  reimbursement  to  the  loan  Funds  at  the  in- 
stitutions of  canceH.lations  granted  on  loans  made  after  June  30,  1972. 


1/  The  lump  sura  authorized  by  Section  207  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
has  been  exhausted  by  prior  year  appropria^ 'ons. 
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Program  Purpoae  and  Accompli«hment» 


Actlvlty/Subactlvity:    Subaldlzed  Insured  Loans 


1975 

Eatlaate 


1975 
Revlaed 


ivuthorlgation 


1976 


Budget  Estimate 


$315,000,0001/ 


$382,400,0001,/ 


Indefinite 


$452,000,000 


jL/    Plua  carryover  balance  of  $5,516,637. 

Purpoae ;    To  help  atudenta  finance  educational  costs  at  eligible  postsecondary 
inatitutiona.  Title  IV-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  authorizes 
a  program  of  guaranteed  and  subsidized  loans.    Guaranteed  loans  are  made  primarily 
by  coamercial  lenders,  with  the  Federal  government  paying  interest  on  behalf  of 
eligible  atudenta  while  thay  arc  in  school,  during  a  maximum  12  month  grace  period 
after  completion  of  their  atudy  and  during  authorized  period  of  deferment.  The 
Federal  government  also  paya  a  spf^cial  allowance,  which  may  not  exceed  31  per  annum, 
on  the  average  quarterly  unpaid  pi^Ticipal  balance  of  loans  made  after  August  1, 
1969,  whethar  or  not  the  loan  qual.fiea  for  Federal  interaat  benefits. 

Explanation;    Loana  are  either  guaranteed  by  twenty-alx  State  or  non-profit 
guarantee  aganciea  and  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia  or  insured  by  the  Federal  government 
A  maximum  of  $2,500  per  academic  year  may  be  approved  in  most  Statea  if  the 
educational  coats  require  borrowing  to  this  extent.    Total  loans  outstanding  may  not 
exceed  $7,500  for  undergraduate  or  vocational  students.    This  aggregate  maximum  may 
be  extended  to  $10,000  for  students  who  borrower  for  graduate  study. 

On  April  18,  1974,  the  law  waa  liberalized  (effective  June  2,  1974)  to  provide  that 
any  student  whoae  adjusted  family  income  is  less  than  $15,000  is  automatically 
eligible  for  up  to  a  7  percent  subsidy  on  loans  totalling  up  to  $2,000  in  any 
academic  year.    Such  studenta  who  wish  a  subsidized  loan  in  exceaa  of  $2,000  or 
students  ha^ng  adjuated  family  incomes  of  $15,000  or  greater  and  applying  for  a 
subsidized  Joan  ofvany  amount,  must  submit  to  the  lender  the  school's  recommendation 
for  a  subaidized  loan  based  On  the  achool*a  assessment  of  the  falmily's  ability  to 
pay  for  the  coat  of  education. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    A  revised  appropriation  of  $382,400,000  for  interest  bene- 
fita,  death  and  disability  paymenta,  and  apecial  allowances  to  lenders  has  been  re- 
queated.    Thia  appropriation  supports  lender  billings  on  $3.6  billion  and  special 
allowance  payments  on  $5.3  billion.    New  loans  amounting  to  $1.3  billion  are  estima* 
ted  to  be  guaranteed.    About  10%  of  these  are  unsubsidized.    The  level  of  onsite  re- 
views of  lenders  and  achools  to  verify  accuracy  of  computing  interest  and  special 
allowance  billinga  is  being  increased  by  293Z  over  fiscal  year  1974.    In  addition, 
new  and  revlaed  regulations  were  published  on  February  20,  1975,  designed  to  more 
adequately  protect  atudent  borrowers  by  requiring  that  educational  institutions  pro- 
vide prospective  students  with  descriptive  information,  establish  equitable  refund 
policies  and  comply  with  other  provisions  which  will  improve  the  administration  of 
the  program  and  reduce  defaults.    These  regulations  also  establish  procedures  pro** 
viding  for  the  limitation,  suspension  and  termination  of  both  schools  and  certain 
lenders  that  violate  the  provisions  of  the  regulations. 

Objectives  for  1976;     It  is  estimated  that  $452,000,000  in  new  funds  will  be  obli- 
gated for  interest  benefits,  special  allowance,  and  death  and  disability  payments. 
Interest  benefits  will  apply  to  $1.5  billion  in  new  loans  and  $3.6  billion  in  prior 
year  loans.    Special  allowance,  estimated  at  3Z,  will  be  applied  to  about  $6.1 
billion  in  outstanding  loans.    Emphasis  on  school  and  lender  reviews,  the  promotion 
of  lender  participation  and  the  making  of  non-subaidized  loans  will  continue. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accon^lishmenta 


Activity:    Incentive  grants  for  state  scholarships  (Higher  Education  Act 
Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  3) 


197^ 


1975 
Eatimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 


$20,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$50,000,000  1/ 


$44,000,000  2/ 


1/  For  initial  awards  to  students,  plus  "such  suma  as  may  be  necessary"  for 

continuation  awards. 
2]  For  both  initial  awarda  and  continuations. 

Purpose;    To  encourage  States  to  provide  grants  to  atudents  with  substantial  finan- 
cial need  in  attendance  at  poatsecondary  education  institutions.  Section  415,  Sub- 
part A- 3  of  Title  Iv  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  a  program  of  incentive 
grants  to  States  to  pay  a  portion  of  auch  awarda. 

Explanation;    Incentive  grants  arc  made  available  to  States  to  stintilate  thdn  to 
catabliah  or  expand  scholarahip  assiatance  to  eligible  students.    Based  on  their 
higher  education  enrollments,  Statea  receive  grant a  to  be  matched  by  funds  from 
State  resourcea  for  making  initial  and  continuation  awards  to  studenta.  Each 
State  designate*  an  official  State  agency  to  administer  the  program  and  annually 
establishes  "substantial  financial  need"  criteria  for  approval  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  maximum  permissible  student  grant  is  $1500  ($750  Federal  portion).    Grants  must 
be  matched  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis  from  State  scholarship  funds,  up  to  the 
$1500  maximum  per  year,  reduced  for  half  time  attendance.     In  order  to  qualify 
for  Federal  funds.  States  must  also  continue  to  spend  in  excess  of  a  previously 
established  base  level  of  effort  for  student  grants.    Award  funds  not  matched  by 
one  State  may  be  reallotted  to  other  qualifying  States. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:      Incentive  grants  totalling  $20,000,000  will  be  awarded 
to  approximately  54  States  and  territories  having  eligible  matching  scholarship  , 
or  grant  programs.    Expansion  of  these  State  scholarship  agencies  from  27  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  50  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  54  in  fiscal  year  1975  indicate 
the  program* a  inc»"»-lve  value  in  establishing  State  deliver;'  systems  concerned  with 
administerii^s  student  assistance  on  a  Joint  Federal/State  basis  to  expand  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities.    Because  the  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriation 
was  a  lump  sum  to  cover  the  separate  authorizations  for  initial  and  continuation 
awards  to  students.  States  were  granted  flexibility  to  divide  their  allotments 
between  the  two  types  of  awards  according  to  their  particular  circumstances.  The 
$20,000,000  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriation  will  result  in  scholarship  or  grant 
awards  by  these  States  to  approximately  80,000  students  in  school  year  1975-76, 
averaging  $500  in  Federal  plus  State  matching  funds  per  student  assisted. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  $44,000,000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  pro- 
duce scholarships  totaling  $88,000,000  enabling  the  56  participation  States 
and  territories  to  provide  initial  and  continuation  awards  (averaging  $500  each) 
to  approximately  176,000  students. 


KJ  'lJ 
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Pronram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Special  programs  for  students  for  disadvantaged  backgrounds  (Higher 
Education  Act  Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  4) 


$70,331,000    $70,331,000  $100,000,000  $70,331,000 

Purpose;    To  identify  qualified  low-income  students,  prepare  them  for  postsecond- 
ary  education,  and  provide  special  services  for  them  and  for  physically  handi- 
capped students  and  those  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  Title  IV-A,  Subpart  4  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  grants  and 
contracts  through  four  programs:    Talent  search.  Upward  bound.  Special  programs 
for  disadvantaged,  and  Educational  opportunity  centers. 

Explanation:    These  are  discretionary  grant  programs  with  funding  selection 
based  upon  published  criteria  and  from  proposals  submitted  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  combinations  of  such  institutions,  public  and  private 
agencies  and  organizations  (including  scholarly  and  professional);  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  secondary  and  secondary  vocational  schools.  Educational 
opportunity  center  projects  require  a  25  percent  matching  fund.    The  program  is 
forward  funded,  that  is,  the  1976  appropriation  will  fund  activities  during  1976-77. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;     It  is  anticipated  that  the  1975  appropriation  will 
fund  a  program  during  1975-76  that  is  much  like  the  current  activity  which 
was  funded  by  the  1974  appropriation.    Data  from  the  1973-74  school  year, 
funded  by  the  1973  appropriation,  show  that  Talent  search  placed  27,776,  and 
Upward  bound  placed  6,950  students  In  postsecondary  education;  32,9^1  students 
aided  by  the  pio^ram  began  postsecondary  studies,  7,6R7  dropouts  returned  to 
studies,  and  many  more  in  the  program  continued  to  progress  with  their  studies. 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  serve  more  than  302,600  low-income  students,  including 
those  with  physical  disabilities,  limited  English-speaking  ability  and  those 
from  culturally  disadvantaged  background,  and  to  secure  positive  educational 
results  for  40  percent  of  those  served,  $67,331,000  will  support  program 
operations  for  Talent  search.  Upward  bound,  and  Special  services  for  disadvantaged 
students  projects  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1975.  The 
remaining  $3,000,000  will  continue  support  of  approximately  12  Educational 
opportunity  centers  in  an  effort  to  discover  feasible  methods  to  serve  both 
urban  and  rural  populations. 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorization 


Budget 
Estimate 
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Progrtm  Purpose  and  Accompllihmenta 
Activltyj   Strengthening  developing  inititutions  (Higher  Education  Act,  Title  III) 


1976 


„  1?75  1975  ^  Budget 

Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$110,000,000    $110,000,000         $120,000,000  $110,000,000 

^rfiose:    To  strengthen  the  academic  quality  of  developing  institutions  which  have 
the  desire  and  potential  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  higher  education 
resources  of  the  Nation  but  which  are  struggling  for  survival  and  are  isolated  from 
the  main  currents  of  academic  life,  the  Coranissioner  is  authorized  by  Title  m  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  to  carryout  a  program  of  discretionary  grants  to  such 
institutions, 

Explanation;    Forward- funded,  discretionary  grants  are  awarded  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  annually  on  the  basis  of  applications  which  — -  reviewed  by  pro- 
fessional  consultants,  selected  for  their  knowledc?*  of  the  problems  and  needs  of 
developing  institutions.    These  panels  of  consultants  forward  their  recotimendatlons 
to  the  program  staff  for  final  decisions.    Proposals  are  reviewed  for  quality  and 
for  their  capability  to  serve  the  needs  of  low- income  students,  expecially  minority 
groups.    For  the  basic  program,  grants  are  awarded  for  a  one  year  period.  The 
AdvMCed  institutional  development  program  awards  3  to  5  year  grants. 


Accomplishments  in  1975;    The  $52,000,000  appropriated  for  the  basic  program  in 
1975  is  expected  to  fund  190  grants.    Of  these,  30  will  be  slightly  larger  grants 
to  high  potential  institutions  to  facilitate  a  transition  into  the  advanced 
institutional  development  program.    The  $58,000,000  appropriated  for  the  advanced 
program  will  permit  funding  approximately  47  institutions,  including  12  grants  to 
new  participants,  and  about  35  supplemental  grants  to  Institutions  funded  by  fiscal 
year  1973  and  1974  approprl«t-<nns  to  complete  the  funding  of  their  development 
plans. 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  continue  the  program  at  the  1975  level,  $110,000,000  is 
requested,  of  which  $52,000,000  would  be  for  the  basic  program  and  $58,000,000 
would  be  for  the  advanced  program.    The  $52,000,000  requested  for  the  basic  insti- 
tutional development  program  will  allow  the  funding  of  15  new  institutions  and  the 
continuation  of  150  previous  grants.    The  $58,000,000  requested  for  the  advanced 
program  would  provide  grants  to  21  new  institutions  for  an  estimated  average  award 
of  $2,760,000.    These  funds  will  be  spent  to  accelerate  institutional  development 
over  a  three  to  five  year  period.     The  objective  of  the  basic  program  is  steady, 
incremental  development.    The  objective  of  the  advanced  program  is  accelerated  and 
comprehensive  development,  over  a  3  to  5  year  period,  with  the  view  toward  gradu- 
ating these  institutions  from  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  grant  period. 
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FrogriP  Purpoia  and  Accompllihrntnti 

Activity:    Langusge  ttalnlng  and  area  studies  (National  Defansa  Education  Act 
Tit la  IV;  Hutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961) 

 1976  

1975  *  1975  Budget 

Estlmata  Revlsad  Authorlgatlon  Eetlmate 

NDEA  VI  $11,300,000         $8,460,000  $75,000,000  $8,640,000 

Fulbrlght-Hayt  2,700,000  1,360,000  Indefinite  1,360,000 


ruTPose;    To  Improva  tha  capabilities  and  rasourcas  of  American  educational  Insti- 
tutions for  research  and  training  In  International  studies,  NDEA  Title  IV  and  the 
Fulbrlght-Hays  Act  authorized  support  for  university  centers,  programs,  fellowships, 
and  rasearch  In  the  U.S.  as  well  as  research  and  training  abroad. 

Bxplanatlont    Applications  for  annual  awards  under  this  progran  are  received  from 
U.S.  Instltutloni  of  higher  education.  Individual  researchers.  State  education 
agencies,  public  school  systems,  and  nonprofit  aducatlon  agencies.    All  new  pro- 
posals ara  ravlewed  by  che  program  staff  with  the  advice  of  outside  academic  con- 
sultants.   Pinal  daclslons  are  made  by  tha  Of flea  of  Education.  Recommended 
overseas  projects  ara  also  forwarded  to  appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and 
blnatlonal  coonlsslons  for  comment  on  feasibility  and  host  country  concurrence.  A 
final  ravlev  for  ovarsaas  projects  under  tha  Fulb right-Hays  Act  Is  made  by  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  an  autonomous  body  appointed  by  the  President  to 
provide  general  supervision  for  all  programs  carried  out  under  this  act. 


Accomplishments  In  fiscal  year  1975;    Of  the  $14,000,000  appropriated  for  Language 
training  and  area  studies,  $4,000,000  was  requested  for  rescission  leaving  a 
balance  of  $10,000,000  available  for  obligation.    This  included  $8,640,000  for  50 
comprehensive  centers,  12  graduata  and  19  undergraduate  demonstration  projects;  604 
fellowships,  and  16  research  contracts.    In  addition,  $1,360,000  for  Fulb right-Hays 
was  obligated  to  Implement  activities  scheduled  for  academic  ye«r  1975-76  as 
follows:    120  facu,lty  and  doctoral  research  fellowships  abroad,  10  group  projects, 
and  12  curriculum  consultant  grants  under  Fulbrlght-Hays. 

Objectives  for  fiscal  year  1976:    In  fiscal  year  1976,  a  budget  request  of 
$10,000,000  for  NDEA  VI  and  Fulbrlght-Hays  would  assist  50  centers,  31  graduate 
and  undergraduate  demonstration  projects,  600  fellowships,  and  16  research  projects 
under  Title  VI.    Under  Fulbrlght-Hays  authority,  a  request  of  $1,360,000  would 
provide  approximately  90  doctoral  dissertation  research  fellowships,  24  faculty 
research  grants,  5  group  research  and  training  projects,  and  12  forelgh  curriculum 
consultant  grants. 
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Program  Purpote  tad  Accompllthments 


Activity:    University  cooiminlty  service* 
(Title  I,  Higher  Educstlon  Act) 


1976 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Authorlzstlon 


Budget 
Estimate 


$14,250,000 


$900,000 


$50,000,00(^' 


0- 


1^/  Excludes  section  110  of  HEA  which  authorizes  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  be 
appropriated  for  special  programs  and  projects  relating  to  problems  of  the  elderly. 

Purpose:    To  strengthen  the  coramunlty  strvlce  programs  of  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  In  the  solution  c€  community  problems,  and  to  provide 
for  special  demonstration  and  experimental  projects  designed  to  seek  solutions  to 
nstlcnsl  and  regional  problems  relating  to  technological  and  social  changes  and 
environmental  pollution.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  State 
formula  grants  and  a  10%  set-aside  for  discretionary  grants. 

Explanation:    At  least  90%  of  the  appropriation  Is  for  the  State  grant  portion  which 
Is  administered  In  each  State  by  an  agency  appointed  by  the  Governor,  under  s  State 
plan  approved  by  the  Comnlssloner  of  Education.    This  agency  determines  annually  the 
problem  areas  to  which  available  funds  are  to  be  applied.    In  this  formula  grant 
program  the  Federal  shay  Is  66-2/3  percent  of  this  total  amount  expended. 

Section  106  of  Title  I  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  use  ten  percent  of  the 
money  appropriated  under  this  title  for  discretionary  projects  and  requires  that 
participating  Institutions  provide  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  costs  Incurred  for 
Individual  projects. 

Accomplishments  In  1975:    During  1975  some  500  community  services  projects  are  In 
some  phase  of  operation  In  the  States.    All  of  these  projects  are  supported  by 
funds  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1974.    Approximately  350,000  adults  are  being 
served  by  more  th^m  570  participating  colleges  and  universities.    The  $900,000 
released  for  this  program  In  fiscal  yosr  1975  Is  being  used  for  Title  I  State 
agency  administration. 

The  program  of  special  projects  In  FY  1975  Is  supporting  II  institutional 
projects  experimenting  with  innovative  methods  materials  and  systems  for  continuing 
education  with  funds  appropriated  in  FY  1974. 

Objectives  for  1976:    In  order  to  concentrate  support  for  higher  education  on  only 
the  most  critical  Institutional  aid  programs,    so  that  scarce  resources  can  be 
tsrgeted  to  student  aid,  no  funds  are  requested  for  this  program.     States  and 
localities  should  assume  responsibility  for  community  service  programs. 
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Projgrm  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Aid  to  land-grant  colleges 

(1)  Permanent  Appropriation  (Second  Morrill  Act,  1890,  7  U.S.C.  324) 

(2)  Bankhead- Jonei  Act,  ai  amended    Section  22 


1976 


Estimate 

2,700,00(>1'[ 


1975 
Reviled 

2,700,00(>1/ 


Total       12,200,000  2,700,000 


Authorization 

2,700,00ai^ 
12.460^000^/ 

15,160,000 


Budget 
Estimate 


Purpoie ;    xo  support  Instruction  In  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  the 
English  language,  and  various  branches  of  the  sciences,  the  Second  Morrill 
Act  of  1890,  as  amended,  provides  a  perm£.nent  annual  appropriation  of  $2,700,000 
to  be  allotted,  $50,000  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Island*,  and  the  Bankhead*Jones  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
an 'annual  appropriation  of  $12,460,000. 

Explanation;    l^e  Permanent  Appropriation  (Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890,  as  amended,) 
gives  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  an  appropriation  of  $50,000.    The  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  as  amended,  provides 
uniform  grants  of  $150,000  to  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.    Ihe  balance  of  this  appropriation  is  then  divided 
by  a  for;:n:Ia,  based  on  population,  which  gives  each  of  the  Above  entitles  a  vari- 
able grant. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    Fifty- four  land-grant  jurisdictions  will  share  the 
$2,700,000  in  grants  with  $50,000  to  each  jurisdiction. 

Objectives  for  1976;    Bankhead- Jones  funds  and  the  permanent  appropriations  are  a 
relatively  minor  source  of  funds  for  these  colleges  and  universities,  vhich  include 
aome  of  the  strongest  and  most  prestigious  institutions  of  learning  in  the  country. 
The  smaller  ap.d  poorer  land- grant  institutions,  particularly  the  predominantly 
biMCk  land-grant  institutions  in  the  South,  will  continue  to  be  aided  by  the  devel- 
oping institutions  program  (Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965).    As  a 
consequence,  no  funds  are  requested  for  1976;  it  is  proposed  that  legislation  will 
be  submitted  to  repeal  the  permanent  land-grant  program  (Second  Morrill  Act)  and 
the  annual  appropriation  (Bankhead- Jones) . 


1^/  Permanent  appropriation.  Second  Morrill  Ant 

2/  Bankhead- Jones  Act;  the  FY  1975  appropriation  of  $9,500,CCC  has  been  requeatiiJ 
for  rescission. 
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Proirm  Purpote  and  Accompllthmenf 


Activity:    State  Postsecohdary  Education  Coirmission*    (HEA  Section  1202  and  1203 
and  GEPA  Section  421) 

_  ,_   1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Eatimate  Reviaed  Authorization  Eatimate 

$3,000,000       ^800,000  Indefinite 

Purpoae ;    Thia  program  haa  a  dual  purpose:    (a)  comprehensive  State  planning  of 
poataecondary  education  and  (b)  Stata  administration  of  certain  Federal  programs. 
In  both  caaea,  granta  are  diacretionary.    Section  1203  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
authorized  appropriation  for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to  be  administered  by 
State  agenciea  establiahed  under  Sec.  1202  of  the  Act.    Thoae  agencies  would  ad- 
minister Federal  granta  awarded  under  Title  X  (Comnuniry  Collegea  «nd  Occupational 
Education),  and  could  be  deaignated  (by  the  State)  to  administer  Conmunity  Services 
and  Continuing  Education  Programs  (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act),  the  Under- 
graduate Equipment  Program  (Title  VI-A  of  the  Act),  or  Grants  for  Construction  of 
Undergraduate  Academic  Facilltiea  (Title  VII-A  of  the  Act).     In  States  where  these 
agencies  are  not  designated  to  administer  the  Tit  lea  VI  and  VII  programs,  these 
programs  are  administered  by  the  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Coranission.  A 
portion  of  the  appropriated  funds  is  authorized  by  Section  1202(c),  HEA,  and 
Section  421(b),  GEPA,  to  be  used  to  support  costs  incurred  by  the  State  Conmls- 
aions  in  addministration  of  the  Titles  VI  and  VII  programs.    Funds  for  State 
administration  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  appropriated  under  the 
University  community  services  program. 

Explanation;  Grants  are  discretionary »  that  is,  there  is  no  statutory  formula  for 
distribution  among  the  States. 

Accomplishmenta  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  $3,000,0b0  was  appro- 
priated  tor  State  planning  of  postsecondary  education  and  for  State  agency  costs 
of  administering  programs  of  Federal  grants  for  undergraduate  construction  (HEA 
VII-A)  and  undergraduate  equipment  (HEA  VI-A),    Of  the  amounts  appropriated, 
$800,000  was  made  available  for  State  administration  and  $2,200,000  is  requested 
for  recission.    The  proposed  rescission  would  eliminate  support  for  comprehensive 
planning  as  well  as  fourth  quarter  aupport  of  State  agency  administration. 

Objective a  for  1976;     No  funds  are  requested  for  state  planning  since 
that  is  regarded  as  a  State  responsibility.    No  funds  are  requested  for  State 
administration  of  Federal  programs,  since  no  funds  are  requested  for  those  Federal 
programs  and  program  funds  appropriated  in  1975  are  requested  Cor  rescission. 
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ProgratB  Purpoge  »nd  Accoffiplishments 

Activity:    Veter.ns*  co.t-of-in.truction  pro?:r.!n  (Title  IV  of  the  Hip,her  Education 
Act  «8  aaended) 


1975  1975 


1976 


Budget 

Estimate         Revised         Authorization  Estimate 
$23,750,000    Indefinite 

Purpose;    To  encoursge  postsecondsry  institutions  to  recruit  veterans  and  to  pro- 
vide special  services  for  them.    This  program  authorizes  appropriations  for  grants 
to  institutions  which  increase  their  enrollment  of  veterans  by  10%  over  this  pre- 
ceding academic  year  or  whose  enrollments  constitutes  10  percent  or  more  of  their 
total  undergraduate  enrollment. 

Explanstion:  To  qualify  for  assistance,  each  initial  year  applicant  must  exhibit 
either:     (1)    lOZ  growth  in  veteran  enrollment;  or  more  of  its  total  enrollment. 
Renewal  applicants  must  merely  maintain  the  veteran  enrollment  of  the  previous 
year.    Proprietary  institutions  and  schools  of  religion  may  not  participate  The 
participating  institution  agrees  to:     (1)    maintain  a  full-time  office  of  veterans' 
affairs;  (2)    actively  recruit  veterans;     (3)    offer  a  comprehensive  program  of 
peer  and  professional  counseling;     (4)  develop  programs  of  remedial  and  tutorial 
services  for  veterans;  and     (5)    provide  a  multi-purpose  program  of  community  out- 
reach services.    Schools  with  less  than  2,500  students  and  fewer  than  70  veterans 
may  enter  into  a  consortium  agreement  and  may  offer  only  limited- programs,  in- 
cluding items      CI).  (2),  and  (3)  above. 


At  full  funding  the  institution  would  be  "entitled"  to  a  payment  of  $300  for  each 
undergraduate  veteran  enrolled  (FTE) ,  and  to  a  Bonus  payment  of  $150  for  each  en- 
rolled veteran  who  has  been  the  recipient  of  certain  VA  benefits  designed  to 
assist  the  educationally  disadvantaged  veteran.    There  "entitlements"  are  prorated 
down  to  the  level  of  funds  appropriated. 

AccompllslMiiants  in  1^75;    In  fiscal  yesr  1975,  $23,750,000  was  appro- 
priated.   These  funds  are  proposed  for  rescission  under  Section  lor  the 
Impoundment  Control  Act  (P.L.  93-344).  cnc 

^^"^  ^V^''  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscsl  year  1976. 

L^ed'JnC^n':.^"":::.:^^       ^"^'^^  ^^^'^^^ 

Program  Purpose  snd  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Cooperative  education  programs  (Higher  Education  Act,  Title  IV,,  Part  C) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$10,750,000       $10,750,000  $10,750,000  $8,000,000 

Purpose;    To  plan,  astablish,  carry  out,  or  expand  cccparative  education  programss 
developed  in  conjunction  with  business  and  industry.  Title  IV-C  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  authorises  $10,000,000  for  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  award 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education.    An  additional  $750,000  is  authorized 
for  research  and  training  in  connection  with  the  program. 

Explanation;    After  an  institution  has  met  eligibility  requirements  established  by 
the  Camnifisioner,  its  propossl  is  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  consultants  drawn  from 
the  adadcmic  coranunity,  business,  industry  and  government.    An  institution  may 
receive  grants  for  up  to  three  years  to  carry  out  its  proposal.    However,  sU 
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Awards  made  under  this  title  including  continuing  awards  are  competlnc  Final 

f;;"^7S'nnn'^'i°?'  ^f"  Education.     The  maximum  annual  award 

!•  ?75,000.  Federal  funda  do  not  pay  student  salaries;  students  are  paid  by 
employers.  *^  ' 

Accomplishmenta  in  1975:    Approximately  75  new  institutions  and  275  institutions 
which  received  awards  in  1975,  will  be  given  funds  for  the  academic  year  1975-76  to 
J^^I^^fnr''  T       continuing  cooperative  education  programs,  to  train  personnel  to 
implement  and  strengthen  these  programs,  «id  to  support  research  to  provide 
directions  for  these  programs. 

^a^^t'^)'"  w*"  .^^^  "<l"""cl  appropriation  level  o£  $8,000,000  „ould  enable 

LLtil  H  V,  ^"-"i^".  carry  out,  or  expand  program^  of  coopera^ve 

education  during  fiscal  year  1976.    Of  these  institutions.  100  would  receive 

iMtia'teri"  lllTyT.'  "°  ""'^""^  -  P""-- 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity/Subactivity:    College  Teacher  Fellowships  (Higher  Education  Act  of 
}965,  Title  IX,  Part  B;  formerly  National  Defense 
^jcation  Act  of  1958,  Title  IV). 


1975  1975 


1976 


Budget 

Estimate         Revised  Au  t ho  r  i  za  t  ion       Es  t  ima  t e 

$4,000,000      $4,000,000  1/  $1,000,000 

1/  Amount  needed  to  fund  7,500  fellowships  plus  continuations. 

Purpose:     To  prepare  college  teachers.  Section  922  of  Title  IX-B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  award  during  fi-c-i 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  up  to 
7,500  three-year  fellowships  for  study  in  graduate  programs  In  Institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Explanation;    This  is  a  discretionary  grant  program,    with  the  assistance  of 
academic  experts  recniited  from  colleges  and  universities,  the  Office  of 
Education  allots  a  specified  number  of  fellowships  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  In  approved  programs.     Institutions  select  the  fellows  and  award 
stipends  of  $3,000  per  year  for  the  fellow,  $500  per  year  for  each  qualified 
dependent,  and  $3,000  per  year  cost-of-education  allowance. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    The  1975  appropriation  of  $4,000,000  can  support  610 
fellows  during  1975-76  academic  year.     The  only  persons  now  eligible  to  hold' 
these  fellowships  are  veterans  who  have  returned  to  re-claim  the  unused  portion 
of  the  fellowships  they  resigned  for  military  service.    A  survey  is  nov  being 
made  to  determine  how  many  have  returned.    No  new  fellowships  were  awarded. 

Objectives  for  1976:    To  enable  veterans  to  resume  fellowships  intern.pted  by 
service,  $1,000,000  is  requested  for  1976.     During  1976,  as  In  1975,  the  only 
fellows  supported  will  be  veterans  wlio  have  been  reinstated  to  their  fellowships 
upon  return  from  military  service.    No  new  fellowships  will  be  awarded.  The 
prograiiswas  established  to  help  fill  an  urgent  need  for  college  teachers  at  the 
doctor  ofSphilosophy  level.     In  general,  there  appears,  now,  to  be  a  surplus. 
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Activity:     Training  for  the  disadvantaged    (Higher  Education  Act  Title  IX,  Part  D) 

 1976  •  


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Au  t h  o  rizat ion 


$1,000,000 


Budget 
Estimate 

$750,000 


$750,000  $750,000 

Purpoae;    To  help  people  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  undertake  training  for  the 
legal  profession,  the  Cotnmiisioner  is  authorized,  by  section  966  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  to  award  grants  or  contracts  to  public  and  private  organizations  other 
than  institutions  of  higher  education.    The  Congress  intended  that  this  program 
fund  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO)  program  which  was  transferred 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Co  DHEW  for  administration  and  was  funded 
during  1974-75  with  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  was  established  to  bring  about  a 
•Ignificant  increase  in  the  number  of  lawyers  from  minority  and  disadvantaged 
groups.    For  six  years  this  program  has  been  directed  toward  achieving  this 
objective. 

Explanation!    This  is  a  non-competitive  project  grant  to  CLEO,  with  no  matching 
requirementf,.    The  program  is  forward  funded  and  a  part  of  the  money  is  spent  over 
a  period  of  two  years  (multi-year  grant). 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    The  1975  appropriation  will  support  266  first  year 
students  (during  1975-76),  and  the  second  and  third  years  of  a  group  that  will 
begin  with  168  and  tapers  off  to  151.    It  also  includes  $165,000  for  CLEO  adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  continue  the  CLEO  program,  the  1976  request  would  fund 
the  first  yearph)r  180  students  and  the  second  and  third  year  for  a  group  that 
would  number  213  at  the  outset,  but  decrease  to  192  as  the  result  of  drop-outs. 
The  requeat  includes  $165,000  for  CLEO  administrative  costs. 

Activity:    Allen  J.  Ellendcr  Fellowffhips  (Public  Law  92-506) 


1976 


1975  1975  Budget 
Estimate    Revised    Authorization  Estimate 

$500,000    $500,000       $500,000  $500,000 


Purpoae:    To  assist  the  Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  D.C.  in  carrying 
out  its  program  of  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  Federal  Government 
among  secondary  school  students,  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  repre- 
sent, P.L.  92-506  authorizes  annual  appropriation  of  up  to  $500,000. 

Explanation:     Federal  funds  are  awarded  to  the  Close  Up  Foundation  who  in 
turn  awards  fellowshlpo  lo  secondary  students  and  their  teachers.  The 
students  and  teachers  come  to  Wasliington,  D.C,  for  a  one-week  program, 
meeting  with  leaders  from  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Accoroplinhments  in  1975:     In  fiscal  year  1975  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
used  $500,000  in  Federal  funds  to  support  about  1,500  fellowships  to 
secondary  students  and  their  teachers. 

Objectives  for  1976:    To  continue  the  program  at  the  1975  level,  $500,000 
is  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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Activity:    Public  service  fellowships    (Higher  Education  Act  Title  IX,  Part  C) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate         Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$4,000,000  —  1/ 

y    Part  A  authorizes  $50,000,000  for  financial  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education.    Part  C  authorizes  amounts  needed  ta  fund  up  to  500 
public  service  fellowships. 

Putpaae;    To  expand  and  Improve  the  training  of  persons  for  the  public  services. 
Title  IX  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  post-baccalaureate 
fellowships.     Part  A  of  Title  IX  authorizes  institutional  grants  for  this  and 
other  purposes. 

Explanation;    Although  the  1975  appropriation  for  this  program  is  proposed 
for  rescission,  crlterl£i  for  funding  and  guidelines  have  been  developed  and 
are  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  required  by  law. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  program  would  be  forward  funded.     Under  Part  A, 
discretionary  awards  are  authorized  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to 
establish,  strengthen  and  improve  programs  designed  to  prepare  graduate  and 
professional  students  for  public  service  careers.    Under  Part  B,  an  approved 
program  would  have  a  number  of  fellowships  allocated  to  it,  and  the  insti^* 
tution  would  nominate  students  for  the  fellowships.    All  applications  would 
be  reviewed  by  knowledgeable  persons  from  the  academic  world  and  local. 
State,  and  Federal  Governnent. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;     Funds  were  appropriated  for  this  activity  for  the 
first  time  in  fiscal  year  1975.    Under  the  provision  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  rescission  of  the  $4,000,000 
appropriated  has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress. 

Objectives  for  1976;     No  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1976.    The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  places  priority  on  programs  wtiicli 
help  equalize  postsecondary  educational  opportunities  through  broader  student 
assistance  programs  which  provide  students  t'**     pportunity  to  determine  the 
selection  of  institution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet  their  individual 
needs.    The  1976  budget  includes,  for  the  first  time,  $10  million  to  establisli 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Fund  which  is  expected  to  award  53  scholarships 
to  students  wishing  to  pursue  public  service  careers  during  academic  year 
1976-77.     This  program  will  be  managed  by  an  independent  agency  and  funding 
for  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  HEW  budget. 

Activity:  Mining  fellowships     ''Higher  Education  Act  Title  IX,  Part  D) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised  Authorization  Estimate 


$1,500,000      —  y 

y    Amount  needed  to  fund  up  to  500  fellowships. 

Purpose;     To  assist  graduate  students  of  exceptional  ability  and  demonstrated 
financial  need  to  undertake  advanced  study  in  domestic  mining,  mineral,  and 
mineral  fuel  conservation,  including  oil,  gas,  coal  and  oil  shale  and  uranium. 
Titlt;  IX,  Part  D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of 
IDducation  to  award  up  to  500  mining  fellowships. 


Explanation :    Although  the  1975  appropriation  for  this  program  is  proposed 
for  rescission,  criteria  for  funding  and  guidelines  have  been  developed  and 
are  scheduled  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  as  required  by  law. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  program  would  be  forward  funded.     Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  would  apply  to  the  Office  of  Education.    An  approved  program 
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would  have  a  number  of  fellowships  allocated  to  it,  and  the  institution  will 
select  students  for  the  fellowships.    All  applications  would  be  reviewed  by 
knowledgeable  persons  from  the  academic  world  and  local,  State,  and  Federal 
Govertnent. 

Accoppliahments  in  1975;    Funds  were  appropriated  for  this  activity  for  the 
first  time  in  fiscal  year  1975.    Under  the  provision  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974,  rescission  of  the  $1,500,000 
appropriated  has  been  proposed  to  the  Congress. 

Objectives  for  1976;    No  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  ye^r  1976.    The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  places  priority  on  programs 
which  help  equalize  po»t»econdary  educational  opportunities  through  broader 
student  assistance  programs  which  provide  students  the  opportunity  to  determine 
the  selection  of  institution  and  area  of  study  that  will  best  meet  their  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Activity:    Ethnic  heritage  studies  (Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
Title  IX) 


1975  1975 
Estimate  Revised 
$1,800,000 


Purpose;    To  provide  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  one's  own 
ethnic  heritage  and  the  ethnic  heritage  of  others  to  intercultural  understanding 
and  enrichment  among  the  culturally  diverse  population  of  the  United  States  in 
order  to  "contribute  to  a  more  harmonious,  patriotic,  and  coiranitted  populace," 
Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  authorizes  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations.    Tlie  Ethnic 
Heritage  Studies  program  authorizes  the  Comnissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations  to  assist  them  in  planning,  developing,  establishing,  and 
operating  ethnic  heritage  studies  programs. 

Explanation;    Under  this  discretionary  grant  program,  applications  are  accepted 
from  public  or  private  non-profit  educational  agencies,  institutions  or  organi- 
zations.   These  include  ethnic,  community,  or  professional  associations  as  well  as 
local  and  State  educational  agencies  and  higher  education  institutions.  After 
evaluation  of  proposals  by  Office  of  Education  personnel  and  outside  specialists, 
the-  Commissioner  makes  grants  which  focus  on  the  development  of  curriculum  mater- 
ials, the  dissemination  of  curriculum  materials,  or  the  training  of  persons  to  use 
the  materials  developed  under  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  $1,800,000  was  appropria- 
ated  to  support  grants  under  this  program.     Rescission  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated has  been  requested. 

Objectives  for  1976;     No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Other  educational  authorities  may  be  used  to  provide  sources  of  funds  for  ethnic 
studies  programs.    Cur.'iculum  materials,  for  example,  can  be  developed  and  dis- 
seminated by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Education  within 
their  present  authorities.    Assistance  is  provided  in  the  1976  budget  for  bilingual- 
bicultural  programs  benefiting  several  ethnic  groups.    Assistance  is  also  provided 
for  developing  institutions  of  higher  education  enrolling  large  numbers  of  minority 
students.    These  institutions  are  able  to  provide  special  programs  in  ethnic  studies 


 1976  

Budget 

Authorization  Estimate 
$15,000,000 
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Higher  Education 

Student  Aiiiitance 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 


State  or 

1  Q7^ 
17  /  J 

ly /t> 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimated 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$210^300^000^' 

$124,940,000  ^' 

$124,940,000 

$  ... 

Alabama 

1    Tt^l  ARR 
X, / OJ , OOO 

1   7A1  Ann 

Alaaka 

272  872 

111  7A1 
XIJ  , 

111  7/i 

Arizona 

1  091 

1 , jOL , 7^J 

Arkaniaa 

1,404,695 

671,913 

671,913 

'  California 

♦  23,201,591 

15,197,903 

15,197,903 



Colorado 

2,713, 925 

1,612,893 

1  612  893 

Connecticut 

2,459,504 

1  520  939 

X  ,  ^        ,  7  iJ  7 

Delaware 

568,134 

inn  01A 

JOU , 7J0 

Florida 

5,011,315 

3,271,535 

3,271,535 

... 

Georgia 

2,961,468 

2,110,107 

2,110,107 

Hawaii 

731,102 

483,879 

483,879 

Idaho 

807,340 

402,293 

402,293 

Illlnoia 

10,264,971 

5,410,347 

5,410,347 

Indiana 

4,499,967 

2,599,999 

2,599,999 

— - 

Iowa 

3,514,321 

1,424,347 

1,424,347 

V, 

ix€*nsa  s 

2,432,320 

1,302,770 

1,302,770 

Ken  tuclcy 

,  2,459,776 

1,435,039 

1,435,039 

I  j\\  1  "t  a  {  An  s 

3,380,432 

1,733,782 

1,733,782 

Maine 

4,117,104 

441,016 

441,016 



Maryland 

3,443,446 

1,826,909 

1,826,909 

... 

viMa  ■■(.iiusci.  La 

8,287,816 

H  ,  U J J , lOQ 

<f ,  u  jj ,  loo 

... 

nxcnxgsn 

8,542,452 

/i    AnQ    A1  Q 
<f  ,OUO  ,  Oi7 

/■   Ann  A 1  o 

Mlnneaota 

6  479  860 

2,40'f  ,oJ0 

2,404,630 

Mlaaiaslppl 

3,0x4,433 

1,011,-618 

1,011,618 

III 

Miaaourl 

' 3,917,734 

2,174,313 

2,174,313 

— 

Montana 

657,242 

385,655 

385,655 

Nebraska 

839,062 

839,062 

Nevada 

284,330 

284,330 

new   nMiipDiix  1.  c 

1,366,850 

ZlAo  n70 

AAo  n70 

*l**7,  U/7 

New  Jersey 

4,637,223 

2,856,082 

2,856,082 

New  Mexico 

1,326,078 

602,165 

602,165 

New  York 

16,776,793 

9,990,273 

9,990,273 

North  Carolina 

4,888,297 

2,692,024 

2,692,924 

North  Dakota 

1,545,331 

365,687 

365,687 

Ohio 

8,879,215 

4,626,269 

4,626,269 

Oklahoma 

2,422,609 

1,577,285 

1,577,285 

Oregon 

3,523,292 

1,456,167 

1,456,167 

Pennsylvania 

9,351,464 

5,214,385 

5,214,385 

Rhode  Island 

1,098,792 

605,631 

605,631 

Souut  Carolina 

2,166,194 

1,294,289 

1,294,289 
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1974  1/ 
Actual 


South  Dakota 
Tennesaee 
Texaa 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Vaahington 
Weat  Virginia 
Wiaconain 

VyondLng 


1,520,294 
3,627,289 
9  ,'569,706 
1,618,475 
1,604,083 

3,372,398 
4,601,442 
1,663,521 
7,902,931 
417,858 


Diatrict  of  Columbia  1,435,879 


American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Truat  Territories 
Virgin  lalanda 


37,168 
3,000,222 

25,262 


1975  2/ 
Estimatea_ 


Set-aaide  (10%) 


351,610 
1,997,793 
6,059,083 
955,299 
327,098 

2,227,949 
2,237,508 

801,080 
2,590,197 

189,841 

849,714 

6,809 
35,218 
1,023,914 
1,780 
13,497 

12,494,000 


1975  2/ 
Revisell 


1976 
Estinuite 


351,610 
1,997,793 
6,059,083 
955,299 
327,098 

2,227,949 
2,237,508 

801,080 
2,590,197 

189,841 

849,714 

6,809 
35,218 
1,023,914 
1,780 
13,497 

12,494,000 


1/  Thia  ia  the  amount  for  total  diatribution  which  includes  continuing  and 
"    initial  awarda. 

2/  Thia    ia  the  amount  for  Initial  awarda  only.  «f  fnll- 

~    Eat!«atad  diatribution  of  907.  of  $124,940,000  on  the  basis  of  the  ^ot'l  f^^^^^^^^ 
ttme  and  full-time  equivalent  degree-credit  and  "'>"/^f  "-^^i^J^^^J'Jl::"' 
inatitutiona  of  higher  education  and  the  '^J"'^;?/!?^,^:^!^?  '"^  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  in  proprietary  achoola.  Fall  1973/1974. 


5'!  3 
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Higher  Education 

Student  Assistance 
Work- Study 


1974                       1975  1/                 1975  1/  1976  2/ 

Actual  Estimate  Revised  Estimate 


V  ^  '  U  9  ^  w 

000 

$270 

i400 

$270 

Ann 

$?50 

000 

000 

5  R02 

5 

912 

008 

5 

919 

008 

A 

,yzi 

7  no 

Alaaka 

^  328 

Ml 

413 

^419 

413 

^419 

344 

,169 

Arizona 

2.501 

,650 

2 

,966 

.437 

2 

,966 

,437 

2 

,469 

,540 

3,357 

3 

,UOU 

,916 

•1 

L 

SAA 
,304 

,843 

2L  A70 

,621 

26 

,590 

26 

nfiA 

,UO*f 

Son 

,698 

,  600 

Col orado 

•1 

07  O 

,ooo 

o 

,279 

,868 

2 

,730 

,468 

Connecticut 

2,952 

,771 

3 

.247 

,984 

3 

.247 

,984 

2 

,703 

,925 

Delaware 

622 

,973 

738 

,661 

738 

,661 

614 

,931 

t loriaa 

,272 

8 

17  A 

7  Q7 

8 

17/. 

,374 

,757 

6 

,971 

,931 

Georgia 

c  ion 

,  308 

e. 
O 

7  1  ^ 

,  olo 

6 

.715 

,616 

5 

,590 

,707 

Hawaii 

^  n7 

1 

,010 

,020 

1 

,010 

,020 

840 

835 

Idaho 

929 

,822 

965 

,655 

965 

,655 

803 

,901 

Illinois 

13,720 

,581 

12 

,237 

,730 

12 

,237 

,730 

10 

,187 

830 

Indiana 

5,402 

896 

5 

,888 

894 

5 

,888 

,894 

4 

,902 

,466 

Iowa 

3,925 

,939 

3 

,513 

003 

3 

,513 

,003 

2 

,924 

,552 

Kansas 

2,847 

222 

2 

,959 

585 

2 

,959 

,585 

2 

,463 

,836 

Kentucky 

4,772 

275 

5 

,042 

856 

5 

,042 

,856 

4 

198 

143 

Louisiana 

6,076 

438 

6 

,730 

205 

6 

,730 

205 

5 

602 

851 

Maine 

2,726 

098 

1 

,291 

772 

1 

,291 

772 

1 

,075 

392 

Maryland 

4,036 

470 

4 

,527 

974 

4 

,527 

974 

3 

769 

509 

Massachusetts 

11,391 

785 

7 

■ 

,046 

931 

7 

046 

931 

5 

866 

524 

Michigan 

9,583 

917 

10 

,141 

446 

10 

141 

446 

8 

,442 

,687 

Minnesota 

6,295 

407 

5 

152 

161 

5 

152 

161 

4 

289 

140 

luasissippi 

4,885 

1  7/i 

788 

^ri^7 

S3  / 

4 

788 

857 

3 

986 

693 

Missouri 

7  AQ 

5 

700 

'i  bt 

5 

700 

191 

4 

745, 

371 

Montana 

2,100 

797 

989 

273 

989 

273 

823 

563 

Nebraska 

2,022 

807 

1 

920 

595 

1 

920 

595 

1 

598. 

883 

Nevada 

450 

254 

539 

160 

539 

160 

448. 

847 

New  Hampshire 

1,513 

875 

919, 

535 

919, 

535 

765, 

506 

New  Jersey 

6,229 

,968 

7 

100, 

833 

7, 

100, 

833 

5 

911, 

397 

New  Mexico 

1,798, 

513 

1 

982, 

351 

1 

982, 

351 

1 

650. 

294 

New  York 

19,263, 

427 

21 

795. 

303 

21 

795, 

303 

18, 

144. 

446 

North  Carolina 

8,181, 

440 

7, 

495. 

604 

7, 

495. 

604 

6, 

240. 

042 

North  Dakota 

1.314, 

528 

934, 

035 

934. 

035 

777. 

579 

Ohio 

11,059, 

161 

11. 

932. 

329 

11. 

932, 

329 

9. 

933. 

586 

Oklahoma 

3,522. 

127 

3, 

786, 

337 

3, 

786. 

337 

3. 

152. 

101 

Oregon 

3,923. 

669 

2, 

828, 

069 

2. 

828. 

069 

2, 

354, 

349 

Pennsylvania 

12,090. 

662 

13, 

098, 

512 

13. 

098. 

512 

10. 

904, 

426 

Rhode  Island 

1,150. 

241 

1. 

199, 

728 

1. 

199, 

728 

998, 

767 

South  Carolina 

4,483. 

023 

4. 

419, 

109 

4. 

419, 

109 

3, 

678, 

880 
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1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimate— 

1975 
Revised— 

1976 
tst imate— 

South  Dakota 

Tanneiiee 

Texai 

Utah 

Vermont 

1,185,126 
5,964,544 
14,207,485 
1,714,341 
748,699 

1,079,931 
5,978,057 
15,834,246 
1,739,239 
643 ,131 

1,079,931 
5,978,057 
15,834,246 
1,739,239 
643, 131 

899,036 
4,976,693 
13,181,907 
1,447,905 

•^l^  Ann 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

5,605,999 
4,666,872 
2,934,188 
7,240,035 
564,253 

e  Q/.  t  All 

4,420,981 
2,669,108 
5,562,842 

^   Q/i  O  All 

4,420,981 
2,669,108 
5,562,842 

*f ,  y»f  /  ,UZU 
3,680,437 
2,222,015 
4,631,029 

IAQ  A.'l9 

District  of  Columbia 

1,879,027 

1,304,401 

1,304,401 

1,085,906 

Outlying  Areas 

3,933,208 

6,004,000 

6,004,000 

5,000,000 

Set-aside  (107.) 

Set- aside  for  children 

24,450,000  • 

from  outlying  areas 
vho  are  attending 
school  in  the  States 


500,000 


1/  Estimated  distribution  of  $300,200,000  with  27.  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas, 
$500,000  reserved  for  students  from  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territories, 
and  90^  of  the  balance  distributed  1/3  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  full-time 
degree-credit  and  nondegree  credit  and  adjusted  full-time  enrollment  in 
.   proprietary  schools;  1/3  on  total  estimated  high  school  graduates;  1/3  on 
"related  children  under  18"  in  families  with  income  under  $3,000. 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $250,000,000  with  27.  reserved  for  the  outlying  areas, 
$500,000  reserved  for  students  from  American  Samoa  and  Che  Trust  Territories, 
and  907.  of  the  balanct  distributed  1/3  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of  full-time 
degree-credit  and  nondegree -credit  enrollment  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  adjusted  full-time  enrollment  in  proprietary  schools;  1/3  on 
total  estimated  high  school  graduates;  1/3  on  "related  children  under  18"  in 
families  with  income  under  $3,000. 
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Higher  Education 


Direct  Student  Loans  (HEA  IV,  Part  E) 

State  or                         1974                       1975  1./                 1975  1/  1976 
Outlying  Arem  Actual  Eatimate  Revised  Estimate 


TOTAL 

$286,000,000 

$321,000 

.000 

S321.000.000 

$    — - 

Alabama 

4 

,338,937 

4 

,612 

,804 

4,612,804 

Alaska 

181,975 

219 

,900 

219,900 

Arizona 

J 

3 

,958 

,741 

3,958,741 



Arkansas 

2 

,278,599 

1 

,868 

,1  // 

1 ,868, 177 

California 

30 

,974,383 

33 

,901 

,016 

33,901,016 

Colorado 

4 

,163,575 

4 

,365 

,878 

4,365,878 



Connecticut 

3 

,788,211 

3 

,841 

,309 

3:, 841, 309 



Delaware 

746,882 

941 

,903 

941,903 



Florida 

7 

,857,268 

8 

,258 

,  J  JO 

0 ,Z3o, JJO 

Georgia 

4 

,912,795 

5 

,591 

,681 

5,591,681 

—  — M 

Hawaii 

1 

,244,842 

1 

,294 

,157 

1,294,157 

Idaho 

1 

,216,073 

1 

,100 

,454 

1,100,454 



Illinois 

14 

,259,807 

13 

,486 

,159 

13,486,159 



Indiana 

7 

,505,689 

7 

,106 

,  194 

7, 106,194 

Iowa 

5 

,001,519 

4,098 

,433 

4,098,433 

Ill 

Kansas 

4 

,115,767 

3 

,498 

,340 

3,498,340 

~— >. 

Kentucky 

4 

107,306 

3 

,897 

,725 

3,897,725 

 ^ 

Louisiana 

4 

850,248 

4 

,767 

,336 

4,767,336 



Maine 

1 

.188,932 

1 

,193 

,347 

1 ,193,347 

Maryland 

4,449,950 

4,449 

,195 

4,449,195 

Maasachusetts 

10 

536,762 

10 

,819 

,087 

10,819,087 

_  ^_ 

Michigan 

•  12 

717,572 

11 

,374 

164 

11,374,164 

^  

Minnesota 

6 

351,013 

6 

714 

602 

6,714,602 



nississippi 

3 

287,256 

2 

821 

561 

2,821 ,561 

Missouri 

6 

671,937 

5 

701 

445 

5,701,445 

Ill 

Montana 

1 

228,606 

1 

115 

916 

1,115,916 



Nebraska 

2 

710,066 

2 

199 

292 

2,199,292 

Nev.ida 

443,037 

705 

877 

705,877 

New  Hampshire 

1 

237,390 

1 

278, 

613 

1,278,613 

New  Jersey 

5, 

713,568 

7, 

026, 

152 

7,026,152 

New  Mexico 

1. 

569,423 

1. 

589, 

001 

1,589,001 

New  York 

23. 

769,772 

25. 

511, 

857 

25,511,857 

North  Carolina 

6. 

784,369 

7. 

360. 

375 

7,360,375 

North  Dakota 

1. 

343,409 

1. 

060. 

702 

1,060,702 

Ohio 

13. 

590,565 

12, 

365, 

518 

12,365,518 

Oklahoma 

4, 

481,824 

4. 

119, 

698 

4,119,698 

Oregon 

3, 

945,685 

3, 

692, 

789 

3,692,789 

Pennsylvania 

14, 

267,339 

14, 

066, 

645 

14,066,645 

Rhode  Island 

1 

507,110 

1. 

514,347 

1,514,347 

South  Carolina 

2, 

694,954 

3. 

450, 

256 

3,450,256 
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1974 
Actual 

1975  1/ 
Estimate 

1975  1/ 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

1,324,053 
5,322,390 

15,320,913 
2,266,472 

.  903,308 

1,011,416 
5,404,818 
15,934,408 
2,669,766 
922,047 

1,011,416 
5,404,818 
15,934,408 
2,669,766 
922,047 



Virginia  • 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

4,919,078 
5,822,956 
2,688,054 
7,313,705 
577,084 

5,604,573 
5,805,239 
2,134,503 
6,891,103 
468,899 

5,604,573 
5,805,239 
2,134,503 
6,891,103 
468,899 



District  of  Columbia 

2,169,352 

2,107,435 

2,107,435 

Asierican  Samoa 
Canal  Zone 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 
Set- aside  (10%) 

13,500 
2,191,555 

20,061 

14,136 
20,353 
88,665 
2,856,256 
4,974 
22,425 
32,100,000 

14,136 
20,353 
88,665 
2,856,256 
4,974 
22,425 
32,100,000 

1/  Estimated  distribution  of  907.  of  $321,000,000  on  the  basis  of  the  total  of 
full-time  degree-credit  and  nondegree  credit  enrollment  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  adjusted  full-time  enrollment  in  proprietary  schools. 
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Higher  Education 
State  Student  Incentive  Grants 


1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Actual 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

IUIaL 

^1 Q  nnn  nnn 

9  ^ s  UVAi  a  UUU 

^9n  nnn  nnn 

^9n  nnn  nnn 

nnn  nnn 
9't*t ,  UUU  J  uuu 

Alabama 

... 

262,149 

262,149 

576,723 

Alaska 

27,333 

27,333 

60,133 

Arizona 

— .-. 

285,628 

285,628 

628,381 

Arkansas 

110,408 

110,937 

110,937 

244,062 

California 

Z  f yoLf J7 1 

j,Ujb,b^o 

J,OJb, b^8 

6,680,624 

Colorado 

280,095 

272,823 

272,823 

600,211 

Connecticut 

284,087 

280,921 

280,921 

618,027 

Delaware 

56,841 

59,710 

59,710 

131,362 

Florida 

564,055 

581,028 

581,028 

1,278,262 

Georgia 

me.  lit 
JOb, lib 

303,017 

666,637 

Hawaii 



88,087 

88,087 

193,792 

Idaho 

34,000 

72,753 

72,753 

160,056 

Illinois 

1,054,668 

1,027,576 

1,027,576 

2,260,667 

Indiana 

436,736 

413,646 

413,646 

910,022 

Iowa 

237 ,372 

0  0  (i    Qfi  (i 

496,946 

Kansas 

233,884 

223,278 

223,278 

491,212 

Kentucky 

234,540 

228,933 

228,933 

503,653 

Louisiana 



279,528 

279,528 

614,962 

Maine 

74,937 

74,662 

74,662 

164,257 

Maryland 

364,316 

■J  OO  ,  *tU*» 

one  nQO 
oUb  ,  {Joy 

Massachusetts 

698,027 

687,984 

687,984 

1,513,566 

Michigan 

881,800 

881,056 

881,056 

1,938,323 

Minnesota 

342,617 

337,496 

337,496 

742,491 

Mississippi 

164,366 

170,139 

170,139 

374,306 

Missouri 

399 ,320 

1QQ  ion 

Q7Q  Qni 

Montana 

57,730 

56,463 

56,463 

124,218 

Nebraska 

143,166 

136,489 

136,489 

300,276 

Nevada 

35,363 

41,430 

41,430 

91,146 

New  Hampshire 

61,833 

69,034 

69,034 

151,875 

New  Jersey 

522,296 

527,810 

527,810 

1,161,182 

New  Mexico 

99,290 

100,948 

100,948 

222,085 

New  York 

1,844,132 

1,868,439 

1,368,439 

4,110,564 

North  Carolina 

406,453 

422,966 

422,966 

930,526 

North  Dakota 

64,578 

60,892 

60,892 

133,963 

Ohio 

846,230 

820,302 

820,302 

1,804,665 

Oklahoma 

264,986 

260,359 

260,359 

572,790 

Oregon 

267,130 

273,542 

273,542 

601,793 

Pennsylvania 

879,800 

910,835 

910,835 

2,003,836 

Rhode  Island 

108,440 

113,934 

113,934 

250,656 

South  Carolina 

203,415 

199,452 

199,452 

438,795 
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1974 
Actual 

1975 
Es  timate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 
Tenneasee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

62,620 
319,392 
1,057,336 
168,466 

55,720 

54,836 
320,156  , 
l,041,m 
166,317 
57,269 

54,836 
320,156 
1,041,227 
166,317 
57,269 

120,640 
704,343 
2,290,697 
365,898 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

382,689  • 
418,713 
137,878 
472,294 
36,141 

399,494 
412,311 
140,968 
457,369 
37,044 

399,494 
412,311 
140,968 
457,369 
37.044 

Q  oof 

878,887 
907,084 
310,130 
1,006,211 
81,497 

District  of  Columbia 

164,768 

166,026 

166,026 

365,257 

American  Samoa 
Canal  Zone 
Giiam 

Puerto  Rico 
Trust  Territory 
Virgin  Islands 

1,829 

163,421 
261 
3,822 

1,879 

7,090 
174,430 
238 
3,510 

1,879 

7,090 
l/^^,^30 
238 
3,510 

•  4,i:j3 

15,597 
383,746 
523 
7,721 
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Higher  Education 
University  Comnunity  Servicet 


State  Or 

1974 

1  Q7 
17  /  J 

1975 

1976 

Outlying  Area 

Actu 

al 

£s  t  im3 

te 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$14,250 

,000 

$  14.250 

.000 

$900 

,000 

225 

,486 

997 

1  71 

16 

.500 

Alaska 

111 

.264 

111 
111 

71Q 

16 

.500 

"  ~  ~ 

Pile  ^  Z  Oil  A 

167 

.008 

170 

.  899 

16 

.500 

170 

,211 

1  79 

';9 

16 

,500 

California 

830 

,030 

837 

,200 

16 

,500 

III 

Colorado 

181 

.942 

185 

.383 

16 

,500 

... 

Connec  ticu t 

210 

,408 

211 

,243 

16 

,500 

Delaware 

120 

,117 

120 

,623 

16 

,500 

f  lonaa 

352 

,808 

365 

,358 

16 

,500 

■■■ 

Georgia 

267 

,843 

270 

,946 

16 

,500 

Hawaii 

128 

,430 

129 

,472 

16 

,500 



Idaho 

126 

,522 

127 

,269 

16 

,500 



Til  -1  nrk-l  m 

XI Linois 

502 

,406 

506 

,  109 

16 

,  500 

--- 

288 

,715 

290 

,919 

16 

,500 

Iowa 

s 

202 

,923 

204 

,164 

16 

,500 

Kansas 

181 

,223 

181 

915 

16 

500 



iven  cucKjr 

217 

893 

219 

405 

16 

500 

... 

Ty^ii't  miitnm 

232 

900 

235 

008 

16 

500 

Maine 

136 

419 

137 

057 

16 

500 

Maryland 

244 

200 

246 

205 

16 

500 

"'_ 

307, 

357 

.  309 , 

339 

16, 

500 

... 

Michigan 

423, 

738 

530 

16, 

500 

** 

N't  nn#> 
nxiiiicovus 

238| 

910 

240, 

029 

16, 

500 

Mississippi 

180, 

971 

181 

16, 

500 

Missouri 

269, 

750 

27i; 

451 

16, 

500 

Montana 

125, 

551 

oDU 

16, 

500 

154, 

268 

155, 

188 

16, 

500 



Nevada 

118, 

353 

119 . 

251 

ID  . 

500 

... 

New  Hampshire 

127 

278 

127 . 

955 

16. 

500 

... 

New  Jersey 

362.* 

885 

365. 

430 

16. 

500 

New  Mexico 

137'. 

606 

138, 

863 

16. 

500 

New  York 

760. 

324 

763. 

375 

16. 

500 

North  Carolina 

285, 

621 

288. 

571 

16. 

500 

North  Dakota 

122. 

600 

122. 

899 

16, 

500 

Ohio 

486, 

464 

487. 

255 

16. 

500 

Oklahoma 

193. 

566 

195. 

098 

16. 

500 

Oregon 

176. 

976 

178. 

917 

16. 

500 

Pennsylvania 

528. 

280 

529 . 

983 

16. 

500 

Rhode  Island 

134. 

511 

134. 

998 

16. 

500 

South  Carolina 

194. 

754 

197, 

085 

16. 

500 
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Stmte  or  ~  "1974  1975  19T5""  1976 

Outlying  Area   Actual  Estiromte        Revised  Eatimate 


South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

124,255 
243, 732 
511,258 
139,406 
116,338 

124,560 
247,072 
519,111 
140, 705 
116,614 

16,500 
16 ,500 
16,500 
16,500 
16,500 



Virginia 
Washington 
Ueat  VirKinia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

269,858 
223,867 
163,625 
260,970 
112,200 

272,101 
223,451 
164,831 
263,469 
112,497 

16,500 
16,500 
16,500 
16,500 
16,500 





District  of  Columbia 

127,098 

127,161 

15,000 

American  Samoa 
Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

25,977 
28,059 
122,598 
27,248 

25,981 
28,070 
122,953 
27,256 

15,000 
15,000 
15,000 
15,000 

National  Advisory  Council 
Set  Aside 

100,000 
1,425,000 

1,425,000 
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Higher  Education 


Land-Grant  College!  and  Universities 


1974 
Actual^^ 

1975 
Estimate^' 

Revised^-' 

1976 
Estimate 

TOTAL 

$12,200, 

ooc 

$12,200. 

000 

$2,700 

jOOQ 

$ 

Alabama 

223 

402 

991 

402 

50 

,000 

"  ~  "* 

Alaska 

202, 

053 

9n9 

50 

,000 

Arizona 

212 

043 

91  9 

50 

,000 

Arlcansas 

213 

068 

213 

068 

50 

,000 

Calif  oTtiia 

335 

575 

335 

575 

50 

,000 

Colorado 

QQfi 

998 

50 

000 

wOnIlCCL.XCUU 

220 

OU  J 

220 

,603 

50 

,000 

203 

203 

724 

50 

,000 

246 

132 

246 

132 

50 

000 

Georgia 

231 

185 

231 

185 

50 

000 

Hawaii 

911 

205 

ZJl 

nnn 
,  uuu 

Idaho 

OH  J 

204 

845 

50 

000 

Illinois 

516 

275 

516 

50 

000 

Indiana 

235 

289 

235 

289 

50 

000 

219 

195 

219 

195 

50 

000 

Kansas 

21  S 

91  S 

282 

nnn 

Ken  tuclcy 

221 

874 

221 

874 

000 

224 

754 

224 

754 

SO 

000 



Maine 

206 

752 

206 

,752 

50 

,000 

Maryland 

226 

651 

226 

651 

50 

,000 

Massachusetts 

238 

656 

218 

656 

sn 

,  000 

Michigan 

260 

,304 

(;n 
JU 

,000 

Minnesota 

22  S 

854 

99'» 

(;n 
:)U 

000 



Mississippi 

215 

063 

215 

063 

50 

»ooo 

Missouri 

231 

781 

231 

781 

50 

,000 

Montana 

204 

,718 

204 

,718 

.  50 

,000 

Nebraska 

210 

082 

210 

,082 

50 

000 

NeVada 

191 

203 

321 

50 

,000 

New  Hampshire 

205 

012 

205 

012 

50 

,000 

MotaY       T  A  T*  S  A  V 

new  ut;£^scjr 

248 

'7O6 

248 

706 

50 

000 

New  Mexico 

206 

903 

206 

903 

50 

000 

New  York 

323 

600 

323 

600 

50 

000 

NorHh  Carolina 

234 

531  . 

234 

531 

50 

000 

North  Dakota 

204 

197 

204 

197 

50 

000 

Ohio 

272 

377 

272 

377 

50 

000 

Oklahoina 

217 

389 

217 

389 

50 

,000 

Oregon 

214 

,210 

214 

210 

50 

000 

Pennsylvania 

280 

,136 

280 

136 

50 

000 

Rhode  Island 

206 

,453 

206 

453 

50 

000 

South  Carolina 

217 

,602 

217 

602 

50 

000 
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1974 
Actual- 

1975 
Estimate-' 

1975 
Revised- 

1976 
Estimate 

South  Dakota 
Tenneaaee 
Texaa 
Utah 

Vemont 

204,527 
226,663 
276,078 
207,197 
203,022 

204,527 
226,663 
276,078 
207,197 
203,022 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

231,585 
223,164 
211,851 
230,018 

909  9^0 

231,585 
223,164 
211,851 
230,018 
202, 259 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 
50,000 



District  of  Columbia 

205,140 

205 , 140 

50,000 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 

200,578 
218,427 
200,424 

200,578 
218,427 
200,424 

50,000 
50,000 
50,000 

X/  Includes  Bankhead- Jones  annual  appropriation  and  Second  Morrill  Act  permanent 
appropriation. 

2/  Second  Morrill  Act  permanent  appropriation. 


5^  3 
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Amou'nti  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation 

Unobligated  bs lance,  stsrt  of  period 
Unobligated  balance,  end  of  period 
Total  obligations 


1976 
Estimate 

$2,005,541,000 

371,504,254 

-539.954.254 

1,837,091,000 


Estimate 
July  1,  to 
Sept.  30,  1976 

$124,000,000 
539,954,254 

-313.954.254 
350,000,000 


Obligation  by  Activity 


Student  assistance: 

Basic  opportunity  grants  

Subsidized  insured  loans  

Other  student  assistance  

Subtotal,  Student  assistance.. 

Special  programs  for  dissdvantaged. 

Institutional  assistance: 

Construction  — •  subsidised  loans. 
Other  institutionsl  assistance... 
Subtotal,  Institutional 

assistance  

Personnel  development  

Total  obligations  


1976 
Estimate 


$857,800,000 
452,750,000 
302.960.000 
1,613,510,000 

70,331,000 


23,000,000 
128,000,000 

.51,000,000 

2,250,000 

1,837,091,000 


Estimste 

July  1,  to 
Sept.  30,  1976 


$220,000,000 
124,000,000 

344,000,000 


6,000,000 


6,000,000 


350,000,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1976 
Estimate 


Estimate 
July  1,  to 
Sept.  30.  1976 


Printing  and  reproduction 
Other  services 
Investments  and  loans 

Grsnts,  subsidies,  and 

contributions 

Insurance  claims  and 
indemnities 

Total  obligations  by  object 


$2,900,000 
8,600,000 
750,000 

1,821,841,000 

3,000.000 


$500,000 
4,000,000 

345,150,000 
750.000 


1,837,091,000 


350,000,000 
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Estimate 

1976  July  1  - 

Estimate  Sept.  30,  1976 


Student  assistance: 

(a)  Grants  and  work-study: 

(1)  Basic  opportunity  grants   $857,800,000  220,000,000 

(NOA)   (1,050,000,000)  (— ) 

(2)  Supplemental  opportunity  grants   — 

(3)  WorVcstudy   250,000,000 

(b)  Subsidized  Insured  loans: 

(1)  interest  on  Insured  loans   452,000,000  124,000,000 

(2)  Reserve  fund  advances   750,000 

(NOA).....   (  ^ 

(c)  Direct  loans:    Teacher  cancellations   8,960,000 

(d)  incentive  grants  for  State  scholarships.  44.000.000   zz:^  

Total,  student  assistance   1,613,510,000  ,?t^2nn•nnn^ 

'       (NOA)  (124,000,000) 


Narrative 


For  Higher  Education,  an  appropriation  of  $124,000,000  ia  requested  for  the 
period  July  1  through  September  30,  1976.    That  amount  is  needed  for  the  guaranteed 
•tudent  loan  program  to  pay  Interest  benefits,  special  allowance  to  lenders,  and 
death  and  disability  claims.    These  payments  are  mandatory  when  proper  bills  have 
been  submitted,  reviewed,  and  approved. 

Other  student  assistance  programs  are  forward  funded;  that  la,  amounts  appro- 
priated in  one  fiscal  year  are  for  assistance  to  students  in  attendance  during  the 
following  fiscal  year;  and  grants  typically  have  been  awarded  during  the  second 
half  of  the  fiscal  year.     It  is  anticipated  that  the  grant  period  will  continue  to 
be  July  through  June.    Therefore,  the  1976  appropriation  would  fund  students  in 
attendance  during  the  interim  period  (July  1  through  September  30,  1976)  and  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1977.    The  1977  appropriation  would  be  for 
students  in  attendance  from  July  of  1977  through  June  of  1978;  that  is,  for  the  final 
final  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1978. 
No  appropriation,  therefore,  is  needed  for  the  Interim  budget  period  for  forward 
funded  programs* 

In  the  case  of  Basic  educational  opportunity  grants,  substantial  amounts  of 
the  1976  appropriation  will  be  obligated  during  the  interim  period.    That  is  be- 
cause grants  are  not  awarded  to  schools  in  the  sense  that  they  are  in  the  campus- 
based  programs.    About  half  of  the  appropriation  is  made  available  for  basic  grant 
payments  initially,  and  the  other  half  is  withheld  until  better  infornvstion  is 
available  as  to  how  much  should  be  added  at  each  school  to  complete  disbursements 
for  the  year.    The  full  appropriation  is  needed  in  advance,  however,  so  that  a  pay- 
ment schedule  can  be  formulated* 


1976 
Estimate 

Estimate 
July  1  - 
Sept.  30.  1976 

Special  pt-ograma  for  the  disadvantaged 

$70,331,000 

Narrative 


No  new  funds  will  be  needed  for  this  activity  during  the  July  1  through 
September  30,  1976  period.     Since  the  program  is  forward  funded    grants  awarded 
in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  for  July  1,  1976  through  June  30,  1977      Hie  1977 
ipprorrJatlon  will  fund  grants  for  July  1,  1977  through  June  30,  1978;  that  is, 
for  the  laat  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1977  and  the  first  three  quarters  of  1978. 


5€0 
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Escimate 

1976  July  1  - 

Estimate  Sept.  30,  1976 


Inatitutional  assiatance: 

(a)  Strengthening  developing  institutions..  $110,000,000   

(b)  Construction: 

(1)  Subsidized  loans   23,000,000  6,000,000 

(NOA)  (~)  (  ) 

(c)  Language  training  and  area  studies: 

(1)  NDEA  VI  program   8,640,000   

(d)  Cooperative  education   8,000,000 

Total,  institutional  assistance..         151,000,000  6,000,000 
Narrative 

No  appropriation  is  requested  for  institutional  assistance  during  the  interim 
budget  period  (July  1  through  September  30,  1976).    The  obligations  expected  for 
construction,  subsidized  loans  will  be  funded  by  prior  year  appropriations.  Avail- 
able prior  year  funds  were  released  by  a  revised  accounting  system  which  calls  for 
obligating  funds  in  the  year  payments  are  due.    For  the  other  Institutional  assist- 
ance programs.  Strengthening  developing  institutions.  Language  training  and  area 
8tudiea»  and  Cooperative  education,  grants  awarded  in  1976  cover  the  interim  period 
and  at  least  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1977.     The  advanced  component 
of  the  developing  institution  program,  as  explained  in  the  1976  Justification, 
provides  3  to  5  year  grants. 


Estimate 

1976  July  1  - 

Estimate  Sept.  30.  1976 


Peraonnel  development: 

(a)  College  teacher  fellowships   $1,000,000 

<b)  Fellowships  for  diaadvantaged   750,000 

(c)  Ellender  fellowships   500,000 


Total,  Peraonnel  development...  2,250,000 


Narrative 


No  appropriation  is  requested  for  Personnel  development  during  the  interim 
budget  period  (July  1  through  September  30,  1976).    All  of  the  programs  are  forward 
funded,  and  grants  awarded  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  for  a  grant  period  covering 
the  interim  period  and  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  fiscal  year  1977. 
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Appropriation  EsclntCe 

Educational  Activlfles  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

For  payments  in  foreign  currencies  vhich  the  Treasury  Department  determines  to 
be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  United  States,  for  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Office  of  Education,  as  authorized  by  lav,  I $1,000, 000,]  $2,000^000^  to 
remain  available  until  expended:    Provideds  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available,  in  addition  to  other  appropriations  to  such  office,  for  payments  in 
the  foregoing  currencies. 

For  "Educational  aotivitiea  overaeaSj  (speaiat  foreign  currenay  program)" 
for  the  period  July  1^  1976 ^  through  September  30^  1976 j  $200^000^  to  remain 
rwailable  until  expended. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1975 

Revised  1976 

Appropriation  $1,000,000         $  2 , 000 , 000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   417,494 


Total,  obligations   1,417,494  2,000,000 

Summary  of  Changes 

1975  Estimated  obligations   1,417,494 

1976  Estimated  obligations   2,000,000 

Net  change   +  582,506 


Increases : 

Program; 

1.    Grants  to  American  institutions   1.417-.494  +  582,506 

Total,  net  change   .  .  582,506 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Decreases; 
Program; 

1.    Grants  to  American  Institutions; 

The    budget  request  of  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  an  increase 
of  $1,000,000  above  the  amount  which  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
an  increase  of  $582,506  above  the  1975  obligational  authority.    In  fiscal  year 
1975  the  amount  available  for  obligations  includes  $417,494  in  unobligated  carry- 
over from  fiscal  year  1974. 
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Oblig»tlon»  by  Activity 


Increase 

Page  1975  1975  1976  or 

^  E»ticate       Revited        Estimate  Decrease 

Grants  to  American  institutions 

(Total  obligations)  $1,417,494    $1,417,494    $2,000,000  $+582,506 


Obligationa  by  Object 


Incr«Af<e 

1975  1975  1976  or 

Eati»ate       Kcvtaed        Estimate     .  D^crM^iP 


Travel  and  transportation  of 

peraona   $       8,000  $       8,000      $      10 > 000  $+  2,000 

Other  aervicea   80,000         80,000            82,000  +  2,000 

Granta,  subaldies  snd 

contrlbutiona   .  1.329.494  .1.329.494        1,908,000  -t.578.506 

Total  obligationa  by 

object   $1,417,494  $1,417,494      $2,000,000  $+582,506 


Authorising  Letialation 

♦  1976 


Appropriat ion 
Authorized  request 

Legialation* 

Hutual.  Educational  snd  Cultural  Exchange  Act 
of  1961  (P.L.  87-256;  Sections  102(b)(6) 
and  105(d)   Indefinite 


iigricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistsnce  Act  of  1954;  Section  104, 
(b)(2)  snd  (3),  Special  Foreign 

Currency   Indefinite 


$  2,000,000 


5€3 
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Educational  Activities  Overseas 
(Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Budget 

Estimate  House  Senate 

Year                         to  Congress  Allowance  Allowance  Appropriation 

1966  $1,000,000  $1,000,000  $1,000,000  $1,000,000 

1967  1,800,000  1,800,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

1968  7,400,000  4,600,000 

1969  4,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

1970  1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

1971  3,000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000 

1972  3,000,000  3,000,000  4,000,000  3,000,000 

1973  5,000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000  3,000,000 

1974  3,000,000  2,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

1975  ♦                       1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000  1,000,000 

1976  2,000,000 

*   1975  1975              1976  Increase  or 

 Estimate  Revised       Estimate  Decrease 

Educational  Activities  Overseas : 

(Special  "foreign  currency  program)  

Appropriation.:   $1,000,000  $1,000,000    $2,000,000  +1,000,000 

Obligations   1,417,494  1,417,494      2,000,000    +  582,506 

New  Awards   51  51  69    +  18 


Gen^ril  Stateaent 

U.S. -owned  excess  foreign  currency  la  used  to  strengthen  American  education 
through  research  and  training  abroad  sponaored  by  American  Institutions.  Projects 
focus  on  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and  Intercultural  under- 
standing and  are  designed  to  expand  and  Improve  the  professional  competence  of 
American  educators,  to  produce  new  knowledge  through  research,  and  to  develop  Im- 
proved curricula  and  Instructional  materials  for  all  levels  of  American  education. 

Narrative 

Program  Purpoae 

The  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  uae  the  foreign  currencies,  which  arc 
declared  by  Treasury  to  be  In  exceas  of  U.S,  Government  operational  needs,  to 
help  develop  American  capabilities  In  International  and  Intercultural  education 
through  aelected  research  and  training  activities  abroad.    Funds  are  currently 
available  In  Egypt,  India,  Pakistan,  Poland  and  Tunisia. 

Discretionary  grants  are  made  to  U.S.  Institutions  of  higher  education.  In- 
dividual researchers.  State  and  local  education  agencies,  and  non-profit  education- 
al  organizations. 

Sections"  102(b) (6)  and  105(d)  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  (Fulbrlght-Hays,  P.L.  87-256)  and  Sections  104(b)(2)  and  (3)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  83-480)  authorize  the  use  of  funds 
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acquired  from  the  mmle  of  aurplu*  agricultural  conmoditics  abroad,  loan  repayments, 
and  other  aourcea  for  educational  purpoaea. 
Plana  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

A  total  of  $2,000,000  in  available  foreign  currencies  is  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976  to  fund  a  total  of  69  individual  and  group  projects  for  766  participants. 
A  significant  number  of  the  group  project^  will  be  geared  toward  assisting  States 
to  retrain  teachers  to  meet  new  curriculum  requirements  in  world  cultures.  Program 
aanagement  will  stress  curriculum  development  because  of  its  inherent  multiplier 
effect  and  will  seek  maximum  effectiveness  through  encouragement  of  cooperative 
arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities,  school  systems,  professional  associa- 
tions, and  non-profit  educational  organizations.    Continuing  attention  will  be 
given  to  cost-sharing  arrangements. 

Specific  program  plans  include  the  following: 

1.    Group  Training  and  Curriculum  Development — Approximately  29  awards  will 
will  help  provide  first-hand  study  and  relevant  educational  experience 
in  another  culture  as  well  as  preparation  of  curriculum  guides  and 
teaching  materials  for  improving  instruction  of  international  and  in- 
tercultural  studies  in  American  schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education.    Group  Projects  will  be  carried  out  in  academic  year  1976-77 
(beginning  with  summer  1976)  and  the  580  participants  will  include 
educators,  administrators,  and  advanced  students  specializing  in  foreign 
language  and  area  studies. 


2.  Advanced  Language  Training — Five  projects  will  provide  advanced-level 
language  instruction  and  cultural  orientation  in  special  summer  and 
year-long  intensive  programs  in  selected  non-Western  languages,  such 

as  Polish,  Arabic,  and  Hindi-Urdu,  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
of  foreign  languages  and  area  studies. 

3.  Research  and  Studies — Approximately  30  fellowships  will  be  awarded  for 
the  production  of  new  knowledge  by  key  faculty  members  and  by  doctoral 
candidates  engaged  in  dissertation  research.  Three  research  contracts 
will  be  awarded  for  linguistic  studies  or  preparation  of  foreign  language 
textbooks,  and  two  contracts  for  the  compilation  of  research  reference 
materials  (including  bibliographies  and  translation  of  selected  foreign 
publications  on  education). 

Accomi>lishments  for  Fiscal  Year  1974-75 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  a  total  of  $2,266,321  was  obligated,  providing  assistance 
to  approxlnately  859  individuals  participating  in  79  projects  conducted  in  India, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt,  and  Pakistan  during  summer  1974  and 
academic  year  1974-75. 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $1,433,341  helped  support  33  group  projects  abroad  for 
training  and  curriculum  development  involving  665  advanced  students  and  faculty 
members  for  all  levels  of  the  American  educational  spectrum;  $449,147  provided  6 
advanced  level  language  training  programs  for  158  students;  $289,475  supported  18 
individual  faculty  and  18  doctoral  research  fellowships;  $84,358  funded  two  con- 
tracts for  the  preparation  of  foreign  language  textbooks;  and  $10,000  was  utilized 
for  bibliographic  projects  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  amount  of  $1,417,494  (which  includes  $1.0  million  in 
appropriations  and  the  remainder  carryover  from  that  fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion will  support  51  projects  in  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  and  world  affairs. 
Cost-sharing  requirementi.  and  cooperative  institutional  arrangements  will  maximize 
program  impact  and  effectiveness.     Specifically,  assistance  will  be  provided  for 
about  21  group  projects  for  training,  curriculum  development,  and  advanced  language 
instruction;  14  faculty  research  fellowships;  14  doctoral  dissertation  research; 
and  2  educational  bibliographic  projects  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.    Projects  will  be  carried  out  during  summer  1975  and 
academic  year  1975-76. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program 
FY  1976 


II.     Estimated  Obligations  by  Program  Category 

1974  1975  1976 

Actual  Estimate  Estimate 

Group  Training  and 
Curriculum  Development 

Total  no,  of  projects                                     33  18  29 

No.  of  participants                                      665  360  580 

Average  cost  per  participant                   $2,155  $2,246  $1,638 

Total  cost                                        $1,433,341  $808,494  $950,000 

Advanced  Language  Training 

Total  no.  of  projects                                     6  3  5 

No.  of  participants                                      158  90  156 

Average  cost  per  participant                  $2,843  $3,333  $3,200 

Total  cost                                             $449,147  $300,000  $500,000 

Research  and  Studies 

Doctoral  Dissertation  Research  Abroad 

No.  of  projects                                              18  14  10 

Average  costs                                           $6,471  $7,000  $8,000 

Total  cost                                             $116,480  $98,000  $80,000 

Faculty  Research  Abroad  .  t . 

No.  of  projects                                   '^tf'*         18  14  20 

Average  cost                                              $9,610  $11,000  $15,000 

Total  cost                                             $172,995  $151,000  $300,000 

Lemguage  and  Area  Research 

No.  of  projects                                                2  3 

Average  cost                                           $42,179  $50,000 

Total  cost                                              $84,358  $150,000 

Comparative  Education 

No.  of  projects                                                  2  2  2 

Average  cost                                             $5,000  $30,000  $5,000 

Total  cost                                              $10,000  $60,000  $10,000 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Grants  to  American  institutions 


1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate        Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

Appropriation       $1,000,000      $1,000,000  Indefinite  $2,000,000 

Obligations        (1,417,494)     (1,417,494)  (2,000,000)  

Purpose :    U.  S.-ovmed  excess  foreign  currency  is  used  to  strengthen  American 
education  through  research  and  training  abroad  sponsored  by  American  institutions. 
Projects  focus  on  foreign  languages,  area  studies,  world  affairs,  and  inter- 
cultural  understanding  and  are  designed  to  expand  and  improve  the  professional 
competnece  of  American  educators,  to  produce  new  knowledge  through  research,  and 
to  develop  improved  curricula  and  instructional  materials  for  all  levels  of 
American  education. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  received  from  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, individual  researchers.  State  education  agencies,  public  school  systems  and 
non-profit  education  agencies.    V7ith  the  advice  of  outside  consultants,  the  pro- 
Sraas  staff  reviews  projects  and  reeomnends  approval  to  the  Director  of  the 
Division  of  International  Education.    The  recomnended  projects  are  forvarded  to 
appropriate  U.S.  diplomatic  missions  and  binational  conmissions  for  comment  on 
feasibility  and  host  country  concurrence.    A  final  review  of  all  programs  conducted 
under  the  Fulbright-lLays  Act  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  an 
autonomous  body  appointed  by  the  President  which  provides  general  supervision  for 
all  programs  carried  nut  under  the  ae^is  of  the  Act. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:  The  program  will  include  a  total  of  51  projects  with  an 
estimated  478  participants.  This  includes  21  group  projects,  14  faculty  research 
fellowships,  14  fellowships  for  doctoral  dissertation  research,  and  2  educational 
bibliographic  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  estimate  for  1976  provides  for  a  total  of  69  projects 
with  an  estimated  766  participants.    This  includes  34  group  projects,  30  fellow- 
ships for  faculty  and  doctoral  dissertation  field  research,  3  research  contracts 
and  2  educational  bibliographic  projects. 

Aaiounts  Available  for  ObliKation 


1976            July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 
Estimate   Estimate  

Appropriation.   $2,000,000  $200,000 
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Obligations  bv  Activity   

  1976  July  1,  -  Sept.  30,  1976 


EstlBUite  Estimate 


Grants  to  American   

Institution   $2,000,000 


$200,000 


Obi igat long  bv  Oblect 


1976  July  1,  -  Sept.  30,  1976 
Estimate  Estimate  


"rU".on:~!"'°"   «      10.000  $5,000 

82,000  75,000 

Other  services   • 

Grants,  subsidies  snd-                                  1.908.000  120.000 

contributions   x.^uo.uuu 


Interum  Budget 
Justification 

A  total  o£  $200,000  in  excess  foreign  currencies  is  requested 
for  the  period  July  1  -  September  30.  1976.    These  fund,  will 
Je  used  to  s^port  the  following  activities:    two  education 
seminars  for  ele«ntary  and  secondary  school  teachers,  one 
each  in  India  and  Pakistan,  at  a  total  cost  of  5120.000> 
$15  000  will  be  used  to  reimburse  the  Department  of  State  tor 
pro  essionii  services  rendered  to  Office  °«  E"""'^™  «|""'"! 
abroad:  $60,000  will  be  made  available  to  the  National  Science 
?oun"iion  io  continue  activities  involving  the  compilation  of 
research  reference  materials  (including  bibliographies  «.d 
translations  of  selected  foreign  publications  on  education):  .nd 
S5  OOO  will  be  used  to  pay  travel  costs  and  expenses  for  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  officials  performing  on-site  evaluations  of 
grant  projects  in  excess  foreign  currency  countries. 
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Appropriation  Eecimace 
STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 

For  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  [$115,000,000(  $201,787,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

For  the  "Student  loan  insuranae  fund"  for  the  period  July  Ij  2976 
through  September  SOj  19?6j  $30jOOO^OOO^  to  remain  available  until  expended," 

If    To  P*y  default  payments  from  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  during  the 
transition  period  between  fiscal  year  1976,  which  ends  June  30,  1976, 
and  fiscal  year  1977,  which  legins  October  1,  1976. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1975 

Revised  1976 


Appropriation   ^^^^fiOoCo  ''''^I'Jj''' 

^-^ub^^tr^^^^^  ^iHi^  TOA^ 

Receipts  and  carryover  balance:  3,000,000  3,200,000 

Insurance  premium.   6,500,000  •  11,800,000 

Accrued  interest  income                                        •  13 VoO  000  30,900,000 

Loans  repaid   »^ 

unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   .'AVf.'^Z  25l56'oOO 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -^^'^"^nm  '  3!'65o'oOO 

Subtotal,  receipts  and  carryover  balances   15,523,000  34,650,000 

Replacement  of  1974  borrowing  authority   -19,031,000   —  


Total,  obligations. 


$194,092,200  $236,437,000 


Sunmary  of  Changes 

-  ^.    $134,000,000 

1975  "tinted  obligation*   .         82  600  000 

Add  Proposed  supplemental  

Less:    Portion  of  supplemental  required  to  replace 

1974  borrowing  authority  ;   Va77  nnn 

Portion  of  supplemental  to  replace  decrease  in  receipts   -J,^//,uuu 

Subtotal,  1975  revised  obligations   -194,092,000 

1976  estimated  obligations   236,437,000 

Net  change  in  funding  level   $  42,345,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Obligations  for  payments  in  connection  with  defaults  are  expected  to  total 
$236,437,000  in  fiscal  yaar  1976.  an  increase  of  $42,345,000  above  the  revised 
1975  level  of  $194,092,000.    This  $236,437,000  in  defaults  would  be  supported  by 
income  and  receipts  into  the  fund    of  $34,650,000  and  an  appropriation  of 
$201,787,000.  r-^O 
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On  an  appropriation  basis,  the  1976  request  of  $201,787,000  represents  an 
Increase  of  $4,187,000  over  the  revised  1975  level  of  $197,600,000.  The 
$197,600,000  appropriation  level  consists  of  $115,000,000  enacted  in  the  regular 
1975  appropriation  bill  and  a  proposed  supplemental  request  of  $82,600,000. 

On  a  funding  level  basis,  the  1976  appropriations  request  represents  an 
actual  increase  of  $23,218,000  over  the  required  appropriation  requested  to  jjay 
1975  claims.    This  is  because  the  1975  revised  appropriation  request  of 
$197,600,000  included  $19,031,000  to  replace  1974  borrowing  authority  leaving 
a  balance  of  $178,569,000  for  1975  claims.    Thus,  the  1976  request  represents 
«n  increase  of  $23,218,000  over  the  $178,569,000  required  for  1975  claims, 

 Budget  Authority  by  Activity 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estimate       Revised  Estimate  Decrease  


Federal  Insurance  Program..  $67,350,000  $143,750,000  $125,837,000  $-17,913,000 
Federal  Reinsurance 

Program   47,650,000      53.850.000      75.950,000  +22,100,0.0^ 

Appropriation  ,...$115,000,000  $197,600,000  $201,787,000  $+  4,187,00- 


Obligation  by  Activity  :  

1975              1975  1976         Increase  or 

Es  tiraa  te         Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Payment  in  connection  with 
defaults  on  student  loans: 

(a)  Federal  Insurance 

Program   $80,000,000  $134,092,000  $146,437,000  $+1?., 34 5, 000 

(b)  Federal  Reinsurance 

Program   54.000.000      60,000.000      90.000,000  +30.000,000 

Total  obligations  $134,000,000  $194,092,000  $236,437,000  $+42,345,000 


 Obligations  by  Object  

 1975  1975 1976         Increase  or 

 Estimate         Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

Investments  and  loans  $129,510,000  $187,773,000  $228,437,000  $+40,664,000 

Insurance  claims  and  ^  . _ 

indemnities   4,490,000        5,927,000       8,000,000  +2,073,000 

Interest  and  dividends   ~  392,000   —  '392,000 

Total  obligations  by  ^  ««« 

object  $134,000,000  $194,092,000  $236,437,000  $+42,345,000 


Authorizing  Legislation 


Legislation; 

Higher  Education  Act: 


 1976 

Appropriation 

Authorized  requested 


Title  IV-B,  Sections 
421  and  428-431— 

Student  Loan  Insurance  ««« 
  Indefinite  $201,787,000 


Fund. 
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Student 

Loan  Insurance 

Fund 

Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropr iat  ion 

1966 

$  550,000 

$  550,000 

$  550,000 

$  550,000 

1967 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

1968 

~~~ 

"""" 

1969 

~  ~  ~ 

1970 

10,826,000 

10,826,000 

\0, 826, 000 

10,826,000 

1971 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 

1972 

12,765,000 

12,765,000 

12,765,000 

12,765,000 

1973 

46,640,000 

46,640,000 

46,640,000 

46,640,000 

1974 

88, 668 » 000 

88,668,000 

88,668,000 

88,668,000 

1975 

115,000,000 

115,000,000 

115,000,000 

115,000,000 

1975  proposed 

supplemental 

82,600,000 

1976 

201,787,000 

5'ri 
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Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Justification 

1975                 1975            1976  Increa»»  or 

g»tiiMt«  Revi»«d      Eatimate  D«cre«»e 


Fadtral  Insurance  Program: 

Obligation*   $80,000,000  $134,092,000  $146,437,000  +$12,345,000 

RaplacMUint  of  1974 

Borrowing  Authority....    19,031,000    -19,031,000 

Availablt  Rcctipts 

•nd  carryover   -12.650.000  -    9>373.000  -  20.600.000  -  11.227.000  1,/ 

Subtotal,  ludgat  67,350,000     143,750,000    125,837,000  -  17,913,000 

Authority 

Fadaral  lUinsuranca 
Program: 

Obligationa   54,000,000       60,000,000     90,000,000  +  30,000,000 

Available  Recaipta  and 
Carryover   -  6.350.000     -  6.150.000    -14.050.000  -    7.900.000  1/ 

Subtotal,  Budget  47,650,000       53,850,000     75,950,000  +  22,100,000 

Authority 

Total: 

Obligationa  134,000,000     194,092,000    236,437,000  +  42,345,000 
Budget  Authority 

(epproprietion)  115,000,000     197,600,000    201,787,000  +  4,187,000 


1/    Negative  amounts  represent  increases  in  receipts. 


General  Stetement 

To  assist  in  reiaoving  financiel  barriers  to  postsecondary  education,  a 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  was  established  under  Title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  a  program  insuring  student  loans  under  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

An  appropriation  of  $201,787,000  is  requested  in  order  to  meet  increaaed 
default  payments. 

This  Fund  enables  the  Commissioner  to  pay  defaults  out  of  insurance 
premiums,  defaulted  loan  repayments,  and  other  receipts,  as  well  as 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  Appropriations  are  made  to  cover 
default  payments  on  both  Federally  insured  and  Federally  reinsured  loana. 

The  request  for  Federal  interest  subsidies,  special  allowances,  and 
death  and  disability  payments  on  these  loans — the  major  appropriation  item — 
is  presented  to  the  Congress  under  the  appropriation  account  for  Higher 
Education.  Requirements  for  staffing  and  computer  services  are  included  in 
the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appropriation. 
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^^thority  and  Purpose 

To  help  students  finance  their  postsecondary  education,  Title  IV, 
Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (P.L.  89-329),  authorizes  a  program 
oL  lew  interest,  deferred  repayment  loans,  utilizing  private  capital.  The  law 
authorizes  Federal  payments  to  reduce  student  interest  costs  and  to  pay 
sjpecial  allowance  to  lenders  as  warranted  by  money  market  conditions 
(provided  under  the  Emergency  Insured  Student  Loan  Act  of  1969  P.L.  91-95). 
The  program  incl'ides  loans  made  by  States,  loans  insured  directly  by  the 
Federal  CovernmenL,  and  loans  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies. 
Most  of  these  latter  loans  ara  reinsurad  up  to  80  percant  by  tha  Fedaral 
Governmant.    The  law  also  establishes  a  Student  Loan  Insuranca  Fund  from 
whl  h  defaults  are  paid  and  into  which  appropriations  related  to  defaults 
rnd  other  receipts  are  deposited. 

Tha  Fund  enables  tha  Conmissionar  of  Education,  without  fiscal  year 

limitation,  to  make  payments  on  unpaid  principal  amounts  defaulted  by 

student  borrowers  undar  tha  Fedaral  Xnsui.?d  Student  Loan  Program.  The 

liability  of  tha  Fund  was  substantially  increased  by  the  Higher  Education 

Anendmanta  of  1968,  which  authorizas  the  Commissioner  to  rcinsura  loans 

guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agancles  to  the  extant  of 

80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  default  paid  by  the  agencies.  The 

liability  of  the  Fund  was  further  increased  by  the  Education  Amendments 

of  1972  which  provides  for  payment  of  the  unpaid  balance  of  interest  as 

well  as  principal  in  the  case  of  defaulted  federally  insured  loans  made  under 

the  provisions  of  the  Amendments. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1976,  it  is  expected  that  loan  comnitnients  totaling 
about  $10,024,000,000  will  have  been  made  to  students  under  this  program.    It  is 
anticipated  that  lenders  will  have  disbursed  approximately  $9,185,000,000  on  these 
commitments  by  the  end  of  1976.    Of  this  total,  an  estimated  $1,492,000,000 
(16,2  percent)  will  be  disbursed  in  fiscal  year  1976  alone.    Estimated  matured 
loans,  those  that  have  reached  repayment  status,  will  represent  55.6  percent  or 
$5,111,000,000  of  all  disbursed  loans  by  the  end  of  1976.    Approximately  11.5 
percent  ($1,059,000,000)  of  all  disbursed  loans  will  mature  in  1976.    There  are 
over  19,000  lenders  and  8,700  educational  institutions  which  are  eligible  for  stu- 
dents to  attend  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 


Borrower  characteristics  as  shown  in  Table  I  indicate  that  the  program  serves 
a  diverse  population.  Through  fiscal  year  1973,  85  percent  of  the  Federal  Program 
(FP)  borrowers  and  71  percent  of  the  guarantee  Agency  (GA)  borrowers  came 
from  families  with  gross  incomes  below  $15,000.  For  the  saii:s  period,  60 
percent  of  the  FP  borrowers  and  53  parcent  of  the  GS  borrotars  came 
from  families  with  gross  incomes  balow  $12,000.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  percentage  of  borrowers  with  incomes  over  $15,000  increased  by 
9  percent  for  FP  borrowers  as  compared  to  30  percent  for  GA  borrowers 
for  the  fiscal  years  1968    through  1973. 

The  proportion  of  loans  to  minority  students  is  increasing.  The 
proportion  increased  for  FP  borrowers  frotn  A  r^rcent  of  loans  in  1968 
to  20  percent  of  the  loans  in  1973.  Fo>-  GA  borrowers,  the  proportion 
increased  from  slightly  over  9  percent  of  the  loans  in  1968  to  11  percent 
of  the  loans  in  1973. 
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Borrowara  attandlng  nondatraa  grtntlnt  vocatlontl  inttitutlona 
Incrtaaad  for  FP  from  8.2  pircint  In  1968  to  49.3  percent  In  1973, 
an  IncrSMS  of  41.1  percent.    For  GA  borrcwere  the  rete  remeined  eteedy 
with  5.3  percent  In  1968  end  5.3  percent  In  1973.  Borrowere  ettendlng 
four  year  collegee  end  univereitiee  decreeeed  by  33.9  percent  for  FP 
borrowere  and  only  5.7  percent  for  GA  borrowers.    Borrowere  ecquiring 
their  loans  in  the  firet  ecademlc  7«ar  Increeeed  by  20  percent  for 
FP,  ae  compered  with  a  decreeee  of  2  percent  for  GA. 

The  percentage  of  loene  for  female  borrowere  hae  increaeed  for  the  period 
by  4  percent  for  FP  and  by  3  percent  for  GA  borrowere.  The  number  of 
married  borrowere  hee  incraaeed  in  the  FP  by  8  percent  end  decreased  in  the 
GA  by  4  percent  There  ie  a  ehift  in  tha  age  direction  towerd  older 
borrowere  in  both  programs,  a  13  percent  incraeee  for  FP  and  3  percent 
for  GA,  with  a  eignificent  raduction  of  7  percent  for  both  programs 
for  tha  ege  group  17-20. 

Program  Qparations 

Tha  principal  of  the  etudent  loan  ie  provided  by  participating  lending 
institutions  such  as  coomsrcisl  banks,  savings  snd  loan  associations, 
crsdit  unions,  insurancs  compsniss,  psnsion  funds,  snd  eligible  educational 
inetitutions.    Twsnty-Six  Stats  or  nonprofit  agenciee  end  the  Dietrict  of 
Columbie  adminietar  thair  own  guaranteed  loen  progrem.    The  egenciee  may 
contrect  with  the  Cocnieeioner  of  Education,  to  reineure  80  percent  of 
the  principal  amount  of  the  loee  incurred  by  the  egency  in  meeting  ite 
obligation  to  lendere  on  gueranteed  loans  in  default.    No  fea  is 
charged  for  the  reineurance. 

The  ?ederelly  Irteured  Student  Loan  Progrem  operates  in  the  remaining 
Statae.    In  eddition,  the  Act  euthorizee  Federel  ineurance  for  lendere 
operating  on  an  intaretate  beeie  for  studente,  who  by  virtue  of  their 
reeidency,  do  not  have  acceee  to  the  State  program.  Under  the  Federal  Program, 
the  Conmieeioner  will  ineure  the  lender  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
outatanding  at  the  time  £he  loen  entere  into  defeult.    Loane  made  under 
the  provieiona  of  the  Education  Amendmente  of  1972  are  insured  for  100 
percent  of  the  unpaid  principal  belence  plue  interest.    The  ineurance 
premium  cherged  ie  one  querter  of  ona-percent  of  the  amount  diebureed  to 
the  lender  (who  may  paee  it  on  to  the  borrower) .    The  fee  ie  peid  for 
the  enticipeted  in~echool  and  12  monthe  grece  period. 

While  the  etudent  ie  in  echool,  during  the  maximum  12-'month  grace 
period,  and  during  periode  of  authorized  deferment,  the  Federel  Government 
paye  tha  total  intereet  up  to  the  maximum  7  parcent  on  loana  that  quelify 
for  euch  e  eubeidy.    Through  February  28,  197 !),  etudente  whoee  edjueted 
Income  wae  leee  then  $15,000  per  yeer  qualified  for  the  eubeidy.  Undar 
the  Educational  Amendmante  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318),  which  wera  effectiva  for  the 
period  March  1,  1973  through  June  1,  1974,  studente  epplied  for  Federal 
Intareet  benefite  by  eubmitting  to  the  lender  e  recommendation  by  the 
educational  inetitution  ae  to  the  amount  needed  by  the  student  to  meet  his 
educetionel  coete. 

Since  June  2,  1974,  any  etudent,  whoee  adjusted  far.^.ly  income  is 
leee  than  $15,000  is  automatically  eligible  for  a  rubs-c ,w::ed  Icnr  on 
loans  totalling  up  to  $2,000  in  any  academic  year.  Such  studentis  who 
wleh  a  eubeidized  loan  in  exceea  of  $2,000  or  etudente,  having  adjueted 
family  incomee  of  $15,000  or  greater  end  epplying  for  a  subsidized  loan 
of  eny  amount,  muet  eubmit  to  tha  lendar  the  echool'e  recommendation  for 
a  eubeidized  loen  beeed  upon  the  echool'e  eeeeeement  of  tha  family'e 
ebility  to  pey  for  the  coet  of  educetion. 
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A  Special  allovanct  ia  authorized  to  ba  paid  to  lendera  when  the 

Sticrctary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  conaultation  with  the 
Seui-fctary  of  the  Traaaury,  and  the  Director  of  tha  Office  of  Management 
ard         Budget,  datarmines  that  aconpmic  conditiona  are  impeding  or 
threatening       iiapede  the  fulfillment  of  tha  purpoaes  of  tha  program 
or  that  the  return  to  the  lender  is  laas  than  equitable.    The  rate 
may  not  excaed  t;u'ee  per cant  per  annum  on  tha  average  quarterly  unpaid 
principal  balance  of  loana  made  after  August  1,  1969,  whether  or  not 
.Vie  loan  qualifies  for  Federal  intercat  benefits. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  (P.L.  92-318)  increased  the  maximum 
loan  available  to  qualified  undergraduate  and  graduate  borrowers  per 
academic  year  from  $1,500  to  $2,500.  Tha  aggregate  total  of  loana  outstanding 
per  graduate  atudent  waa  increaaad  from  $7,500  to  $10,000  including 
loans  made  at  the  undergraduate  level. 

Applicationa  for  atudent  loans  may  be  obtained  from  lendera,  achools, 
regional  offices  of  the  Office  of  Educa^'ion  or  State  or  private  nonprofit 
guarantee  agenciev.    The  achool  must  complete  a  portion  of  this  application 
certifying  the  amount  of  loan  needed  by  the  student  and  verifying  the 
student* a  enrollment,  his  coata  and  academic  atanding.    If  the  lender 
agrees  to  make  the  loan,  approval  must  be  obtained  by  the  appropriate 
guarantor. 

Any  atudent  may  apply  who  haa  been  accepted  for  enrollment  in  an 
eligible  school  or  who  ia  already  in  attendance  and  in  good  stending, 
and  who  ia  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States  or,  except  for  foreign 
study,  ia  in  tho  United  Stataa  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpoae.    In  moat 
Stataa,  half -time  atucenta  are  eligible,  but  aome  atate  agency  programs 
require  full-time  attendance.    Residency  requirements  alao  vary  in  aome 
Stataa. 

Other  information  relevant  to  thia  program  ia  shown  under  tha  Higher 
Education  appropriation. 
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Table  I :  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LOANS  BY 

STUDENT  BORROWER  CHARACTERISTICS  1/' 

Type  of  Fl«c«l  Y««r  Difference  of 

 Program         1968  1973  1973  over  1968 


Gross  Family  Income  Ij 
Ov«r  $15,000 


$12,000  and  below 


FP* 
GA 

FP 
GA 


6% 

0% 

84% 
9% 


15% 
30% 

63% 
39% 


+9% 
+30% 

-21% 
+30% 


Sax 
Mala 


Female 


FP 

4% 

20% 

+16% 

GA 

9% 

11% 

+  2% 

FP 

64% 

65% 

+  1% 

GA 

63% 

57% 

-  6% 

FP 

27% 

31% 

+  4% 

GA 

37% 

40% 

+  3% 

FP 

24% 

44% 

+20% 

GA 

33% 

31% 

-  2% 

FP 

28% 

21% 

-  7% 

GA 

44% 

37% 

-  7% 

FP 

12% 

25% 

+13% 

GA 

6% 

9% 

+  3% 

FP 

6:% 

57% 

-  4% 

GA 

83.? 

84% 

+  1% 

FP 

26% 

34% 

+  8% 

GA 

15% 

11% 

-  4% 

FP 

8.2% 

49.3% 

+41.1% 

GA 

5.3% 

5.3% 

0% 

FP 

73.2% 

39.3% 

-33.9% 

GA 

84.9% 

79.2% 

-  5.7% 

Academic  Year  Acquired 
Firat  Yeer 


Age  of  Student 
17-20  yeere 


27  yeere  end  over 

Naritel  Stetue 
Single 


Married 

Acedemic  Program  1/ 
Specielized  &  Vocetio 

College  &  Univereity 


1/    Percentegee  were  derived  from  e  20%  eample- of  ell  ecudent  borrowere 

in  the  progrem  chrouRh  March  31,  1973.  Percentages  shovm  represent  responses 
to  items  on  the  borrower»s  application  for  a  student  loan.  In  many  cases. 
100'^  response  was  not  always  received.  However,  non-response  was  not 
considerert  sufficient  to  bias  the  percentages. 

2/    The  gross  family  income  is  the  total  income  of  the  student's  family 
from  all  sources. 

2/     Percentages  were  derived  from  a  V/.  sample  of  all  ntu.Ient  borrowers 
in  the  program  through  February  I97A.  Percentages  sN-v.-n  roorrsont 
responses  to  items  on  the  borrower's  application  for  a  student  loan.  In 
many  cases »  100%  response  was  not  always  received.  However,  non-response 
was  not  considered  sufficient  to  bias  the  percentages. 


*  Legend 


FP  ■  Federal  Insurance.  Progrem 

GA  ■  State  Guarantee  Agency  Program 
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Table  II 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CLAIMS  BY 
STUDENT  BORROWER  CHARACTERISTICS  1/ 


Type  of 
Protram 

Fiacal 

1969 

Year 

1973 

Dlf f erenc 
1973  over 

Gross  Family  Income  2/ 

$6,001  -  $12,000 

FP* 

26% 

30% 

+  A% 

GA 

37% 

21% 

-16% 

yOfUUU  and  oaiow 

FP 

49% 

-  6% 

GA 

33% 

27% 

-  6% 

Adjuated  Family  Income  2/ 

$6,001  -  912,000 

FP 

17% 

19% 

+  2% 

GA 

33% 

27% 

-  6% 

90 ,000  and  below 

FP 

66% 

58% 

-  8% 

GA 

53% 

A0% 

-13% 

Claima  from  Minority 

Stud ant a 

FP 

15% 

22% 

+  7% 

GA 

10% 

137. 

+  3% 

Sex 

Male 

FP 

A9% 

51% 

+  2% 

GA 

A0%  ■ 

57% 

+17% 

Female 

FP 

20% 

22% 

-  2% 

GA 

20% 

10% 

-10% 

Age  of  Studant 

17  -  20  yaara 

FP 

1A% 

6% 

-  8% 

GA 

21% 

13% 

-  8% 

27  yeara  and  over 

FP 

18% 

31% 

+13% 

GA 

7% 

23% 

+16% 

Marital  Status 

Single 

FP 

39% 

36% 

-  3% 

GA 

A7% 

A8% 

+  1% 

Married 

FP 

23% 

29% 

+  6% 

GA 

9% 

12% 

+  3% 

Academic  Program  A/ 

Specialized  &  Vocational 

FP 

2A.9% 

76.3% 

451.4 

GA 

17.2% 

16.8% 

-  .4 

College  &  University 

FP 

52.8% 

17.8% 

-35.0 

GA 

66.0% 

58.9% 

-  7.:. 

1/    Percentages  were  derived  from  a  100%  aample  of  claima  filed  through 
June  30,  1973.  Percentagea  ahown  repreaent  responses  to  items  on 
the  borrower's  application  for  a  atudent  loan.  In  many  casea,  100% 
response  was  not  always  received.  However,  non-response  was  not 
conaidered  sufficient  to  bias  the  percentages. 
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2j  .  Ths  gross  fsmily  income  is  ths  cocsl  income  of  chs  student's  family 
from  all  sources. 

3/    The  adjusttd  family  income  is  used  to  determine  if  a  student  is  eligible 
for  intsrsst  benefit  payments  under  the  progran.  The  adjusted  family 
income  is  computed  by  subtracting  a  standard  deduction  of  10%  plus  all 
peraonal  exemptions  from  the  gross  family  income. 

y    Percentages  were  derived  from  a  50%  sample  of  defaulted  borrower  data 
in  May  1974. 

*  Legend      FP  =  Federal  Insurance  Program 

GA  »  State  Guarantee  Agency  Program 


Federal  Insurancs  Program 


1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

Estimate  Rsvissd      Estimate  Decrease 


Fsdsral  Insurance  Program: 

Obligations                        $80,000,000  $134,092,000  $lA6,437,000  +$12,345,000 

Replacement  of  1974 

Borrowing  Authority....    19,031,000    -19,031,000 

Available  Recsipts  ^  «««  m 

and  Carryovsr                   -12.650,000  -    9.373.000  -  20,600.000  -  11.227.000  1/ 

Total,  Budget              67,350,000  143,750,000  125,837,000  -  17,913,000 

Authority  ^ 

1/  negative  ar.KJunts  represent  increases  in  receipts. 


Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpose 

A  program  of  Federal  loan  insurance  for  students  and  lenders  who  do  not  have 
reasonable  access  to  State  or  private  nonprofit  guarantee  agency  programs  is 
authorized  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Upon  default  of  student 
borrowers,  the  Office  of  Education  is  authorized  to  pav  the  lending 
institution  100  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loss.  The  Elucatlon 
Amendments  of  1972  also  provide  that  all  Federally  insured  losns  made  under  the  new 
legislation  are  Insured  for  100  percent  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  plus  interest,  whether  or  not  the  loan  qualifies  for  Federal 
interest  benefits.  In  the  event  of  death  or  total  and  psrmansnt 
disability,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  discharges  ths  borrower* s  liabil- 
ity by  paying  the  lander  the  total  amount  owed.  The  lew  also  authorizes  the 
Commies ionsr  of  Education  to  chargs  an  Insurance  premium  of  up  to 
one-fourth  of  one  percent  per  year  on  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of 
loans  insured  under  this  program. 

Scope  of  the  Program 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  originally  placed  emphasis 
for  insuring  a  loan  on  State  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  The  Federal 
program  of  insurance  was  provided  on  a  stand-by  basis  in  the  event  that 
the  State  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  were  unable  to  provide  adequate 
coverage.  Today,  the  Federal  Insurance  Program  is  operating  in  26  States,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1976  approximately  $4,065,000,000  in  disbursed  loans  will  have 
been  insured  under  the  Federal  Program — approximately  44  percsnt  of  all 
loans  insured  under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 
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Oparatlon  of  tha  Program  -  Collection  Efforts 

Tht  lander  muse  axarcfta  reasonabla  care  and  diligence  both  In 
tha  making  and  collactlon  of  loana.  In  the  avent  the  borrower  dlea 
or  becomea  totally  or  parmanantly  dltablad,  the  govarnment  relmbursaa 
the  landar  for  tha  total  amount  owad.  No  aubtaquent  afforta  ara  made  to 
racover  thaaa  loaaaa  althar  from  tha  borrower  or  from  tha  eatata.  In 
tha  evant  of  bankruptcy,  llmltad  efforta  art  made  first  by  the  lending 
Inatltutlon  and  then  by  the  Offlca  of  Education  to  obtain  reaffirmation 
of  tha  dabt  and  aome  borrowara  hava  reaffirmed  their  debt  after 
dlacharga  In  bankruptcy.  Howevar,  In  tha  event  the  borrower  defaults 
on  an  obligation,  other  than  deacrlbad  above,  the  lender  la  required 
to  make  all  raaaonabla  afforta  to  effact  collection  bafore  filing  a  claim 
with  tha  Federal  Govarnmant  for  reimbursement  of  the  loaa.  If  It  la 
detarmlnad  that  the  lander  has  not  exercised  auch  diligence,  the  claim 
la  raturnad  for  furthar  effort  or  In  some  caaea  ruled  Ineligible  for 
payment  due  to  lander  nagllgence.  The  Federal  Government  provides  lenders 
with  praclalm  aaalatanca  which  has  reaulted  In  many  delinquent  accounts 
being  raturned  to  good  atandlng. 


An  appropriation  of  $1?5,837,000  is  requested  for  the  Federal  Insurance 
Program  to  cover  an  Increase  In  default  payments  In  1976.  Although  this 
request  represents  a  decrease  of  $17,913,000  below  the  1975  level  of 
$1A3, 750,000,  an  adjustment  must  be  made  for  $19,031,000  Included  In  1975  to 
replace  197A  borrowing  authority.  The  $1A3, 750,000  1975  level  Is  rteduced  by  the 
$19,031,000  borrowing  authority  to  arrive  at  the  actual  1975  level  of  $124,719,000. 
Thus,  the  $125,837,000  request  for  1976  represents  an  Increase  of  $1,118,000 
over  the  adjusted  level  of  $12A , 719 ,000 .  This  $1,118,000  increase  together 
with  an  Increase  In  receipts  of  $11,227,000  will  support  the  $12,345,000 
Increase  In  obligations  (discussed  below.) 

Defaults  under  the»  Federally  insured  phase  of  the  program  did 
not  begin  reaching  the  Office  of  Education  until  late  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  Fiscal  year  1973  was  the  first  year  in  which  substantial  numbers 
of  defaults  were  received  and  paid.  In  addition,  data  had  been  Incomplete 
on  matured  loans  because  of  lender  reporting  problems.  A  corresponding 
lack  of  experience  existed  in  predicting  with  accuracy  the  rate  of 
recovery  on  defaulted  loans  since  the  collection  program  was  relatively  new. 
With  the  experience  factor  of  an  additional  fiscal  year,  1974,  and  the 
implementation  of  a  budget  estimation  model,  the  Office  of  Education  can 
now  more  accurately  estimate  the  number  of  defaults. 

Obligations  -  Eatlmate  of  Clalma  on  Defaultad  Loana 

Paymanta  In  connection  with  claims  on  defaultad  student  loana  ara 
expected  to  total  $146,437,000  In  1976,  an  Increase  of  $12,345,000  ovar  the  1975 
revlaed  aatlmate  of  $134,092,000. 

Tha  1976  eatlmata  waa  developad  using  a  budgat  eatlmatlon  model. 
The  model  analyzas  loan  data  for  the  past  eight  years  by  eight  major  categories 
of  loana  Including  type  of  achool  or  college  and  the    type  program 
offered  by  the  achool.  The  modal  Indlcataa  that  the  default  rate  for  1976 
la  estimated  to  raach  19  percent,  as  compared  to  18  percent  In  1975,  an 
Incraaae  of  ona  percent.  The  hlghar  default  rate  Is  related  to  an  Increase  of 
$666  million  In  matured  loans,  those  that  are  enteriri^  the  repayment  status 
and  are  therefore  potentially  subject  to  def'ulr.  and  to  the  $1,421 
million  already  In  repayment  status.  *.arge  namborq  o'  Icrns  mitu^e  sooner  In 
this  program  because  of  the  high  Incidence  of  vocational  school  borrowers. 


Flacal  Year  1976  Estimate 
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Under  the  Fedaral  program,  student  loans  are  currently  going 
into  repayment  statua  aooner  than  the  State  and  nonprofit  private 
agency  phase  of  cha  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    This  relates 
to  the  fact  that  loana  to  apeclallzed  and  vocational,  achool  atudents 
account  for  a  larger  ahare  (49%)  of  the  total  Federal  program  volume 
beginning  with  flacal  year  1971.    Recent  analyals  of  claims  characteriatlcs 
show  that  of  all  claims  oald  through  fiscal  year  1974,  SQ.7  oercent  v;ere  for 
defaulted  borrowera  who  attended  nondegree  granting  specialized 
inatitutlons.     For  thoae  that  reported  adjusted  family  income,  72.9 
percent  had  adjuated  family  incomaa  of  $6,000  and  below,  and  50.9 
percent  $3,000  and  below.    Approximately  41.8  percent  of  the  specialized 
and  vocational  defaulted  borrowers  indicated  a  minority  racial  atatus. 
Nearly  50  percent  were  single  borrowers,  and  of  the  total  57.8  percent 
were  male  and  41.2  percent  were  female. 

Table  II  shows  some   changed?  In  the  characteristics 
of  atudent  borrowers  who  have  defaulted.  Comparisons  as  to  differences 
are  made  between  fiscal  year  of  disbursement  1969  and  1973,  a  span  of  five 
fiscal  years.  For  the  Federal  Program  (FP)  there  Is  an  evident  Increase  In 
higher  gross  and  adjusted  family  Incomes  among  borrowers  who  default.  Claims 
from  minority  students  havt-  Increased  significantly,  seven  percent.  There 
Is  an  indication  that  more  male  borrowers  are  defaulting  than  female  borrowers. 
The  age  shift  1h  very  significant  Indicating  that  borrowers  27  years  and 
older  are  defaulting  af  an  Increasingly  higher  rate.  This  may  be  related  " 
to  the  ahlft   in  msrltal  statua  which  indicates  an  Increase  In  married  defaulters, 
who  might  be  tin-  older  borrowerK  Indicated  abovt.  The  most  significant 
shift  of  all  is  the  increase  In  specialized  and  vocational  student  defaulters 
and  the  decrease  In  the  number  of  college  and  university  student  defaulters. 
This  can  certainly  be  attributed  to  the  Increase  In  loans  to  specialized  and 
vocation*^l  students,  however,  college  and  university  student  borrowers  may 
alao  have  a  lower  tendency  to  default. 


Receipts  and  Carryover 


1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

Estimate  Revised        Estimate  Decrease 


Loana  rapaid  (collections  on 

defaulted  loans)   $9,700,000        $7,000,000    $17,100,000  +$10,100,000 

Insurance  Premiums   3,200,000         3,000,000       3,200,000  +  200,000 

Interest  Income  on  defaulted 

loans   2,223,000         4,200,000        7,900,000  +  3,700,000 

Carryover  balance  available, 

start  of  year   4,132,000         4,760,000        9,587,000  +  4,827,000 

Carryover  balance  not 

available,  end  of  year   -6.605.000        -9.587,000    -17,187.000  -  7,600.000 

Available  Receipts  and  12,650,000         9,T71,0On      20,600,000  +11,227,000 

Carryover 


CjpllGCtlons  on  Defaulted  Loans 

The  1976  estimate  on  defaulted  loans  is  $17,100,000,  an  Increase  of 
144  percent  over  the  $7,000,000  expected  to  be  collected  in  flscijl  year  1975. 
This  significant  increase  is  due  to  vastly  improved  personpower  ns  follows. 
First,  Lhe  fiscal  year  1974  Supplemental  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation 
authorized  109  collectors,  an  increase  of  138  percent;  raising  the  total 
number  of  collectors  to  135.  Second,  37  collector  correspondent  positions 
are  requested  In  the  1976  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation. 

The  estimate  of  $17,100,000  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  an  annual 
receipt  of  $191  will  be  collected  for  each  default  that  has  been  converted 
to  repayment  status  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1976.  Thus,  52,276 
defaults  at  $191  each  will  yield  $10,000,000  in  collections.  In  addition, 
an  average  receipt  of  $110  will  be  collected  for  each  new  default  converted 
to  repayment  status  during  fiscal  year  1976,  a  total  of  64,469  new  cases 
worth  an  estimated  $7,100,000  in  collectlons. 
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For  each  personyear,  of  effort  not  realized,  the  program  forgoes 
$43,560  (396  x  $110).  Thus,  If  the  37  collector  correspondent  positions 
In  the  1976  Salaries  and  Expenses  Appropriation  are  not  authorized,  the 
progrsm  will  forgo  $1,210,968  in  collections  and  the  conversion  to 
repayment  of  11,009  cases.  . 

In»ur«nca  Pr«mium«; 

A  snail  decrt««e  of  $200,000  it  included  for  insurance  premiums 
for  a  total  of  $3,200,000  compared  to  the  1975  revised  estimate  of 
$3,000,000.  Ths  Highsr  Educstion  Act  authorizaa  the  chargs  of  sn 
insurance  premium  in  ths  amount  of  ons-fourth  of  one  percent  per 
annum,  ths  premiums  srs  actually  collscted  in  advance  for  the  interim 
period  which  can  run  for  five  yssrs  snd  the  average  insurance  premium 
is  $6.50.  Thie  increese  reletae  primarily  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  diebureed  loans  eubject  to  premiums  .from  ths  1975  revised  estimate  of 
459,000  to  a  new  totsl  of  504,000.  Ths  $6.50  rate  ie  applied  to  the  504,000 
new  loans  to  arrive  st  ths  $3,200,000  in  prsmiums  incomes. 

Intsrest  Income; 

For  intsrsst  income  on  dsfaultsd  loans,  an  increaas  of  $3,700,000 
is  sstimatad  for  a  totsl  of  $7,900,000  compsred  to  the  1975  revised 
estimate  of  $4,200,000  since  more  loans  ars  in  defsult.  Interest  income 
ia  sstimatad  by  applying  an  average  rate  of  7  percent  to  $253  million 
in  defaulted  loene  received  by  the  Office  of  Education  end  outetending 
at  the  beginning  of  fiecel  year  1976.  Thue,  epproximately  $253  million 
would  be  eubject  to  intereet  for  a  total  of  approximately  $17.7  million. 
Baaed  on  experience,  thie  amount  ie  further  adjusted  by  aseuming  that 
45  percent  of  the  intereet  will  be  collected  by  the  Office  of  Education 
and  that  55  percent  will  be  written  off  ee  uncollectable.  Thue  only 
$7.9  million  of  the  $17.7  million  ie  included  in  the  estimates. 

The  1975  revised  eetimata  aseumed  a  7  percent  rate  applied  to 
approximately  $130  million  in  defaulted  loans  for  a  total  of 
$9.1  Mllion.  This  amount  was  further  reduced  by  applying  the  45  percent 
factor  to  arrive  at  the  net  $4,200,000  in  intereet  income.  Interest 
due  the  Federal  Government  on  defaulted  loans  i*  eetimated  ae  it 
accruee  and  ie  ehown  ae  income  in  the  Student  Loan  Ineurance  Fund 
even  though  the  intereet  will  not  be  evailable  to  meet  Fund  obligations 
until  defeulted  loans — principal  and  intereet — are  collected. 

Carryover  Balance! 

The  carryover  belence  at  the  end  of  the  year  coneists  of  secured 
but  uncollected  intereet  on  defaulted  loans  end  accrued  uncollected 
ineurance  premiuma.    Such  amounte  are  not  available  for  obligation 
until  received  end  therefore  have  no  effect  on  the  budget  requeet. 
The  increaeee  of  $4,827,000  at  etart  of  year  (from  $4,760,000  to 
$9,587,000)  and  $7,600,000  at  end  of  year  (from  $9,587,000  to  $17,187,000) 
result    primarily  from  increases  in  uncollected  interest  income  for 
fiscal  yeare  1975  and  1976.  Theee  increeees  result  primarily  from 
the  increaae  in  defaulted  loane  from  which  the  Office  of  Education 
receivee  interest  income. 
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Fsderal  Reinsurance  Program 


^  1975  1976         Increase  or 

^•^^^^^   Revised      Estimate  Decreaae 


Faderal  Relnaurance 
Frotram: 

W?:^u";^^  $54,000,000      $60,000,000    $90,000,000  +$30,000,000 

Carryovar   ~  6,350,000      -  6.150.000    ^.14.050. 000  -  7.900.00(^ 

Total.  Budget  Authority      947.650.000       53.850.000    $75,950,000  +$22,100,000 
1/     Negative  amount  represents  an  Increase  In  receipts. 

Narrative 

Authority  and  Purpoaa 

Tha  Hlghar  Education  Amendmenta  of  1968  authorized  the  Office  of  Education 
to  relnaure  loana  guaranteed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  the 
axtent  of  80  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  loaa  Incurred  by  the 
agancy  In  meatlng  Ita  obllgatlona  to  landera  as  a  result  of  default  by  studant 
borrovera.    Qna  of  the  principal  purpoaaa  of  thla  amendment  waa  to  substitute 
Federal  cradlt  In  llau  of  further  advancea  to  tha  State  pursuant  to  Section  422 
of  tha  Act.    Tha  affact  of  tha  80  percent  relnaurance  la  to  Increase  the 
guarantaa  capacity  of  tha  agancy  by  a  factor  of  five. 

Scopa  of  tha  Program 

Twanty-flva  atatea.  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  United  Student 
Aid  Funda,  Inc.  currently  have  agreemanta  to  guarantee  student  loana. 
Twenty-one  of  theae  aganclaa  opar^te  their  programs  directly;  five  have 
contractad  with  Unltad  Student  Aid  Funda.  Inc..  a  private  nonprofit  agency, 
to  admlnlatar  their  programs.    Relnaurance  agreements  are  currently 
effectlya  In  24  atataa  and  tha  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia.    Loana  guaranteed  by 
tha  atate  of  Virginia  or  United  Studant  Aid  Funds  are  not  subject  to 
relnaurance.    By  tha  end  of  flacal  yaar  1976.  an  estimated  $4.6  billion  In 
loana  will  have  been  mada  which  ara  covered  under  the  Federal  Reinsurance 
Program  — approximately  50  percent  of  all  loana  made  under  tha  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.    An  additional  551  million — or  about  6  percent  of 
all  loana  will  have  been  guaranteed  by  state  agenclea.  but  not  reinsured  by 
the  Federal  Government. 


Operation  of  tha  Program  -  Collection  Efforts 


In  tha  caae  of  loana  guarantaed  by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
the  guarantee  agancy  requlrea  dlllgant  collactlon  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
lender  prior  to  paying  claims.    After  default  the  agency  haa  the  responsibility 
to  recover  the  loaa.    Eighty  percent  of  the  payments  made  by  defaulted 
borrowers  to  the  agancy  are  returned  to  tha  Federal  Government.    The  Federal 
Government  has  no  direct  reaponalblllty  for  making  collections.    The  agreement 
providing  for  reinsurance  of  guaranteed  loans  Includes  standards  to  be  met 
by  the  guarantee  agency.    Program  reviews  are  conducted  to  assure  that  they 
are  conducting  business  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Office  of  Education's 
agreement. 


Fiscal  Year  1976  Request 


For  the  Reinsurance  program,  an  appropriation  of  $75,950,000  is  re- 
quested.    This  amount  represents  an  increase  of  $22,100,000  over  the 
1975  revised  estimate  of  $53,850,000.     In  making  estimates,  the  Reinsurance 
Program  cannot  be  compared  to  or  based  on  the  Federal  Insurance  program 
because  of  basic  differences  in  operations  and  the  constituency  served  by 
the  two  programs.     In  developing  fiscal  year  76  estimates,  the  Agencies  were 
requested  to  supply  additional  improved  data.    A  continued  effort  to  improve  and 
refine  this  reporting  mechanism  is  being  developed  with  an  ultimate  goal 
of  a  serai-annual  reporting  cycle,  to  be  operational  by  June  30.  1975.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  time  to  use  the  budget  estimation  model  on  this  Program. 
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Obllftlont    -    Ejtlmatea  of  Cl>lm>  on  Defaulted  Loam 

PayiMnta  in  connaction  vlth  cltlmt  on  dtftulted  student  loans  are  expected 
to  total  $90,000,000  in  1976,  an  Incrtttt  of  $30,000,000  over  the  1975  re- 
vlaad  tatlnatft  of  $60,000,000.    Rtctnt  data  rccelvad  from  the  guarantee 
aganclaa  Indlcata  tha  dafault  rata  will  raach  10.5  percent  in  1976,  an 
incra«0«  of  3.1  parcent  ovar  tha  1975  rata  of  7.4  percent.    The  higher 
dafault  rata  ia  ralatad  to  an  incraaaa  of  $447  million  in  maturad  loana, 
loans  that  are  antaring  tha  rapaymant  atatua,  and  are  therefore  potentially 
aubjact  to  dafault,  and  $2,571  million  alraady  in  rapaymant  atatua.    It  ia 
impoaaibla  to  attributa  tha  abova  increaae  preciaely  to  any  ona  academic 
program.    Howavar,  Junior  colXagaa  and  Inatitute  defaults  are  on  the 
increaaa  aa  axplainad  balov.    For  all  claims  paid  in  this  program  thru  fiacal 
year  1974,  67.0  percent  of  the  defaults  were  for  college  and  university  borrowers, 
16.3  percent  for  junior  coll^^^e^  intstitute  borrowers,  and  15.0  percent  for 
specialized  and  vocational  borrowers. 


Tabla  II  indicataa  that  collagea  and  univeraitiea,  and  specialised  and 
vocational  defaults  decreaaed  bef«^«an  1969  and  1973,  however,  junior  collegea 
and  institutes' defaults  increaaed  from  15.6  parcant  in  1669  to  23.7  percent 
in  1973,  a  differance  of  -fS.l  parcent. 

RecaiPta  and  Carrvovar 


1975  1975  1976       Increase  or 

Eatimata  Reviaad       Estimate  Decreaae 


Loana  repaid  (collactiona  on 

dafsultad  loana)  

Intereat  incojna  on  dafaulted 

loana  

Carryover  balance  availabla, 

atart  of  yaar  

Carry ovar  balance  not 

availabla,  end  of  yaar.... 

Available  Recaipta  and 

Carryover 


$6,100,000  $6,100,000 

1,677,000  2,300,000 

2,772,000  2,669,000 

-4.199.000  -4.919.000 

6,350,000  6,150,000 


$13,800,000  +$7,700,000 
3,900,000  +  1,600,000 
4,919,000  2,250,000 
-8.569.000  -3.650.000 
14,050,000  +7,900,000 


Collactiona  on  Defaulted  Loana: 

Tha  1976  aatimate  includaa  an  increaae  of  $7,700,000  over  the  1975 
lavel  of  $6,100,000.    Tha  goal  for  1976  ia  $13,800,000.     Tha  aaaumad 
parcantaga  of  recovary  on  default  dollara  outatanding  (approximately 
$X25'  million)  at  tha  and  of  fiacal  yaar  1975  ia  at  the  rate  of 
11 parcant.    Howevar,  tha  rata  will  vary  among  tha  agancies.  Eighty 
parcant  of  all  dafaulta  collectad  bacoma  availabla  aa  income  to  the 
Studant  Loan  Inaurance  Fund.    Tha  collactiona  eatimata  haa  been  adjusted 
to  raflact  tha  nat  aighty  parcent  figura. 

Intaraat  Incoma 

For  interaat  incoma  on  dafaultad  loana,  an  increaaa  of  $1,600,000 
ia  aatimatad  for  a  total  of  $3,900,000  compared  to  the  1975 
raviaad  aatimate  of  $2,300,000.  Intaraat  incoma  ia  estimated  by 
applying  an  avaraga  rata  of  7  parcant  to  dafaultad  loans  received 
by  tha  Office  of  Education  and  outatanding  at  tha  baginning  of 
fiacal  yaar  1975.  Thua,  approximataly  $125  million  would  be  aubject  to 
intaraat  for  a  total  of  approximataly  $8.7  million.  Baaed  on 
axparianca,  thia  amount  ia  furthar  adjuatad  by  aaauming  that  45  percent 
of  tha  intaraat  will  be  collactad  by  the  Offica  of  Education  and  that 
55  parcant  would  ba  writtan  off  aa  uncollactabla.    Thua  only 
$3-9  million  of  tha  $8.7  million  ia  includad  in  the  eatimates.  Tha 
1975  reviaad  eatimata  aaaumad  a  7  percant  rate  appliad  to  approximately 
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$73  million  in  defftulted  loftns  for  a  total  of  $5.1  million.    This  amount  waa 
furthftr  reducAd  by  applying  the  ^5  percent  Tactor  to  arrive  at  the 
neC  $2,300,000  in  intereat  income.  As  explained  earlier,  this  income 
will  bftcoma  available  in  future  yaars. 

Car^^'gver  Balance 

The  changes  reflected  in  interest  income  and  carryover  balances 
represents  accrued  interest  income  on  defaulted  loans.    The  increase 
of  $2,250,000  at  the  start  of  year  (from  $2,669,000  to  $A, 919,000) 
and  the  increase  at  the  end  of  year  (from  $A, 919,000  to  $8,569,000) 
tesult  from  an  estimated  increase  in  defaulted  loans  for  1975  and 
1976.     The  Office  of  Education  receives  interest  income  from  which 
the  collection  of  such  interest  will  be  made  only  after  the  defaulted 
loan  has  been  paid  in  full.     Therefore,  these  items  have  no  effect  on 
current  budget  requirements,  but  will  be  available  in  future  years. 


Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Payments  in  connection  with  defaults  on  student  loans. 

1975  1975  V   1976  

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$115,000,000         $197,600,000  Indefinite  $201,787,000 

Purpose;     To  enable  the  Conmiissioner  of  Education  to  make  payments  on  defaults 
by  student  borrowers  under  the  Federally  Insured  Student  Loan  Program,  the 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  was  established  under  the  authority  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.     The  liability  of  the  fund  was  substantially 
increased  by  the  Higher  Education  Amendment  of  1968  which  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  to  reinsure  loa^is  guaranteed  by  States  and  non-profit  private 
agencies  at  80  percent  of  default. 

Explanation;    Funds  are  made  available  Co  the  Commisioner,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  to  make  payments  in  connection  with  default  of  insured 
and  reinsured  loans  by  student  borrowers. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975  an  appropriation  of 
$197,600,000  along  with  receipts  into  the  fund  of  $15,523,000  pro- 
vided total  funds  of  $213,123,000.    This  amount  supported  obligations 
of  $194,092,000  and  $19,031,000  for  repaying  197A  borrowing  authority. 

Objectlvi  for  1976;    Obligation  for  payments  in  connection  with  de- 
faults are  estimated  at  $236,437,000.    This  amount  represents  an 
increase  of  $42,345,000  over  the  1975  level  of  $194,092,000.  This 
amount  would  be  funded  by  income  and  other  receipts  into  the  fund 
of  $34,650,000  and  an  appropriation  of  $201,787,000. 
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Supplementml  Fmct  Sheet 
GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Federally  Insured  Loan  Program 

and 

Guarantee  Agency  Program 


Fiscal  Year  1974  Fiscal  Year  1975       Fiscal  Year  1976 

Number       Amount  Number       Amount       Number  Amount 

(000)      (millions)        (000)      (millions)     (000)  (millions) 


Loans  Cotmnitted 
Start  of  Year 
Current  Year 
End  of  Year 


6,031 
939 
6,970 


5,833 
1,141 
6,974 


6,970 
1,000 
7,970 


6,974 
1,400 
8,374 


7,970 
1,100 
9,070 


8,374 
1,650 
10,024 


Loans  Disbursed 
Start  of  Year 
Current  Year 
End  of  Year 


5,586 
849 
6,435 


5,394 
1,031 
6,425 


6,435 
905 
7,340 


6,425 
1,268 
7,693 


7,340 
995 
8,335 


7,693 
1,492 
9,185 


Cumulative  Disbursed 
Loans  Paid-in  Full, 
Defaults  and  Writeoffs 


1.715 


2,373 


3,085 


Cumulative  Disbursed 

Loans  Outstanding  4,710 

In  Repayment  1,416 

In  School  3,294 
Percent  of  Outstanding, 

Loans  in  School  70Z 


5,320 
1,679 
3,641 

68Z 


6,100 
2,026 
4,074 

67% 


Yearly  Disbursed 
Matured  Loans 


718 


921 


1,059 


Cumulative  Disbursed 
Matured  Loans 


3,131 


4,052 


5,111 


Federally  Insured 
Guarantee  Agencies 


(950) 
(2,179) 


(1,481) 
(2,571) 


(2,147) 
(2,964). 


CLAIMS  ACTIVITIES; 

Claims  Received  (combined) 
Federally  Insured 
Guarantee  Agencies 


262.2 
(144.2) 
(116.0) 


477.8 
(277.9) 
(199.9) 


749.2 
(424.3) 
(324.9) 


Claim  Rates  Combined 
Federally  Insured 
Guarantee  Agencies 


11. 8Z 
(18.8%) 
(7.8Z) 


14.7% 
(19.7%) 
(10.9%) 


DEFAULT  ACTIVITIES: 

Defaults  Received  (combined)  247 .8 

Federally  Insured  (137.0) 

Guarantee  Agencies  (110.8) 


458.2 
(266.7) 
(191.5) 


720.5 
(408.1) 
(312.4) 


Gross  Default  Rates  (combined)  7.9% 
Federally  Insured  (14.4%) 
Guarantee  Agencies  (5.0%) 


11.3% 
(18.0%) 
(7.4%) 


14.1% 
(19.0%) 
(10.5%) 


NET  DEFAULTS; 

Defaults  not  converted 
to  repayment  status 

Federally  Insured  Defaults  103.2 
Net  Defaults  Rate  Federal    1/  10.8% 


181.5 


12.3% 


249.0 
11.6% 


1/    Net  dafault  rate  not  available  for  guarantee  agencies. 
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Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

Estimate 

1976  July  1,  1976- 

Estimate  Sept.  30,  1976 

Appropriation  $201,787,000  $  30,000,000 

Receipts  and  carryover  balance: 

Insurance  premium                                                            3,200,000  800,000 

Accrued  interest  income                                                 11,800,000  4,500,000 

Loans  repaid                                                                  30,900,000  21,000,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year                                  14,506,000  25,756,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year                                   -25 , 756 , 000  -29, 056 , 000 

Subtotal,  receipts  and  carryover  balances                 34,650,000  23,000,000 


Total,  obligations   *   236,437,000  53,000,000 


Budget  Authority  by  Activity 


Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976- 

Estlroate        Sept.  30,  1976 


Federal  Insurance  Program  $125,837,000      $  18,000,000 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program   75,950,000  12,000,000 

Appropriation   201,787,000  30,000,000 


Obligation  by  Activity 


Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976 

Estimate        Sept.  30,  1976 


Payments  in  connecc-^on  with  defaults 
on  student  loans: 

(a)  Federal  Insurance  program  $146,437,000      $  37,000,000 

(b)  Federal  Reinsurance  program...   90,000,000  16,000,000 

Total  obligations   236,437,000  53,000,000 

 Obligations  by  Object  


Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976- 

Estimate        Sept.  30,  1976 


Investments  and  loans   S228,437,000      $  51,200,000 

Insurance  claims  and  Indemnities   8, 000 » 000  1,800,000 

Interest  and  dividends      .    


Total  obligations  by  object    236,437,000  53,000.000 
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Justification 


Estimate 
1976  July  1,  1976- 

Estimate       Sept.  30,  1976 


.  Federal  Insurance  Program: 

Obligations   $146,437,000    $  37,000,000 

Available  receipts  and  carryover   -20,600,000  -19,000,000 


Subtotal,  Budget  Authority 

125,837 

000 

18 

,000 

000 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 

000 
000 

16 
-  A 

000 

000 

000 

000 

Subtotal,  Budget  Authority   

000 

12 

000 

000 

Total: 

000 
000 

53 
30 

000 
000 

000 
000 

Receipts  and  Carryover: 

1.     Federal  Insurance  Program: 

Loans  repaid  (collections  on  defaulted  loans)...  17,100,000  17,000,000 

Insurance  premiums   3,200,000  800,000 

Interest  premiums   7,900,000  2,900,000 

Carryover  balance  available,  start  of  year   9,587,000  17,187,000 

Carryover  balance  not  available,  end  of  year....  -17,187,000  -18,887,000' 

Available  receipts  and  carryover    20,600,000  19,000,000 


2.     Federal  Reinsurance  Program: 


Loans  repaid  (collections  on  defaulted  loans)...  13,800,000  4,000,000 

Interest  income    3,900,000  1,600,000 

Carryover  balance  a>/ailable,  start  of  year   4,919,000  8,569,000 

Carryover  balance  not  available,  end  of  year   -8,569,000  -10^169,000 

Available  receipts  and  carryover    14,050,000  4,000,000 


Narrative 


An  appropriation  of  $30,000,000  is  requested  for  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 
to  cover  default  payments  for  the  interim  budget  period,  July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976.     In  order  to  arrive  at  this  estimate  certain  assumptions  had 
to  be  made  relatively  to  resource  and  commitments  on  a  12  month  basis*  During 
this  period,  the  effects  of  new  regulations  and  legislation  along  with  management 
improvements,  should  reflect  substantial  increases  in  collection  along  with 
corresponding      decreases  in  default  payments.    The  table  below  reflects  the  basic 
for  this  request. 

12  month  basis  3  month  basis 

after  June  30,  1976      Interim  Budget 

Default  payments  $215,000,000  $53,000/^00 

Less : 


Receipts  deposited  into  the  fund  -88,000,000  -23,000,000 

Appropriation  127,000,000  30,000,000 


Estimates  for  obligations  and  receipts  are  estimated  at  25%  of  the  12  month 
basis  period.    Receipts  are  further  adjusted  to  reflect  cash  receipts  from 
prior  years  receivables. 
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Appropriation  Estimate 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  LOAN  AND  INSURANCE  FUND 


For  the  payment  of  such  insufficiencies  as  may  be  required  by  the 
trustee  on  account  of  outstanding  beneficial  interests  or  participations  in 
assets  of  the  Office  of  Education  authorized  by  v:he  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act 
(1?.  U.S.C.  1717(c)),   [$2, 701, 0002]$2, 192,000  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  sych  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  available  in  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Loan  and  Insurance 
Fund,  and  in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commitments  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  section  lOA  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  849)  as  may  be  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  program  set  forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  such  fund:     [provided,  That  loans  may  be  made  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  from  the  fund  to  the  extent  that  amounts  are  available  from  commitments 
withdrawn  prior  to  July  1,  1975^  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education].—^ 

For  "Higher  education  facilities  loan  and  incuranae  fund"  fov  the  prr^iod 
July  7,  7976,  through  September  20,  1976,  for  thp.  payment  of  imoh  inQuffiHenclcQ 
as  may  he  required  by  the  trustee,  on  account  of  o\.  standing  beneficial  interest 
or  participations  in  assets  of  the  Office  of  Education  authorir.ed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1903^  to  be  issued 
pursuant  to  section  302 (a)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  (12  U.r>.C,   1717(c),  $548,000^  to  remain  available  until  expenUd,  and  the 
Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  exicKditures,  vi'-h'^  ^re  Ifmi^r  •/ 
funds  available  in  the  Higher  EducatioK  Facilities  Loan  .-ikI  iK^uvincr  Fur.d,  a>u: 
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in  accord  with  law,  and  to  make  such  contracts  and  cormitmenta  without  regard 

to  fiscal  year  limitation  as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Government 

Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  849)  as  may  he  necessary  in  carrying 

2/ 

out  the  program  for  the  current  fiscal  period  for  such  fund.— 


Explanation  of  Language  Change 


The  1975  language  provided  for  new  construction  loans  to  be  made  from 
amounts  withdrawn  from  earlier  conmitments  prior  to  July  1,  1975.  The 
1976  language  would  eliminate  such  authority,  since  no  new  loans  are 
anticipated  in  1976. 

To  provide  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  participation  sales 
insufficiencies  and  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  fund  during  the 
transition  period  between  fiscal  year  1976,  which  ends  June  30,  1976, 
and  fiscal  year  1977,  which  begins  October  1,  1976. 


Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


lyys 

Appropriation:  Revised  1976 

Annual  (definite)   $2,701,000  $2,192,000 

Permanent   (indefinite)   1_, 500, 000  1,500,000 

Subtotal  Appropriation   4,201,000  3,692,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 

"Federal  funds" 

Investment  income  from  participation 

sales  funds   1,070,000  1,150,000 

**N'on-Federal  sources" 

Interest  income   14,218,000  14,100,000 

Loans  repaid   12,000,000  13,000,000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  participation 

sales  funds   -5,425,000  -5,230,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year   105,252,000  97,012,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   -97,012,000  -91,736,000 

Total,  obligations   34,304,000  31,988,000 
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Summary  of  Changes 

1975  Budget  authority   $4,201,000 

1976  Budget  authority   3,692,000 

Net  change   -509,000 

 Base  Change  from  Base 

Decreases ; 

A.  Built-in: 

1.  Interest  expense  on  participation 

certificates   $4>201,000  $  -509,000 

Total,  net  change     -509,000 


Summary  of  Changes 

1975  Revised  obligations   $3A, 304,000 

1976  Estimated  obligations   31,988,000 

Net  change   -2,316,000 

 Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases; 


A.  Built-in: 

1.  Operating  expenses     $31,987,000              $    +  1,000 

Decreases ; 
A.  Program: 

1.  Construction  loans   2.317,000  -2,317,000 

Total,  net  change   -  -2,316,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Budget  authority — Although  interest  expense  on  participation  certificates 
will  remain  constant,  an  increase  In  income  relating  to  such  certificateB  and 
additional  funds  available  from  prior  year  insufficiencies  appropriation  will 
provide  for  a  reduction  of  $509,000  in  required  budget  authority.  This  reduction 
results  in  a  total  budget  authority  of  $3,692,000  in  1976  compared  to  $4,201,000 
in  1975.    The  budget  authority  is  composed  of  two  appropria'iions  as  follows: 

(1)  An  annual  definite  appropriation  to  pay  for  the  1976  insufficiency  on 
participation  certificates  sold  in  1968— $ 2, 192 , 000  in  1976  compared 
to  $2,701,000  in  1975. 

(2)  A  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  to  pay  for      •.•  197(>  Inj^uff iriency 
on  participation  certificates  sold  in  1967~$1,500,000  in  1976,  the 
same  as  the  1975  level. 
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Obllgmtioni""-In  other  operation  costs,  a  small  increase  of  $1,000  is 
antiticipated  for  1976  ($31,988,000  in  1976  compared  to  $31,987,000  in  1975). 
These 'operating  costs  consist  primarily  of  intereat  expense  on  participation 
certificates— 'funded  by  income  and  appropriation  for  insufficiencies,  and 
interest  expense  to  the  Treasury.    The  interest  expenses  to  the  Treasury, 
funded  from  avai3able  funds «  ia  based  on  certifications  by  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  and  is  computed  on  the  cumulative  amount  of  appropria- 
tions paid  out  for  loans  under  this  title  or  available  as  capital  to  the  fund 
less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund  during  the  year. 

A  decrease  of  $2,317,000  in  construction  loans  will  result  in  no  new 
loans  in  1976.    Prior  to  fiscal  year  1976,  loans  under  this  account  were 
funded  from  amounts  made  available  from  funds  withdrawn  from  earlier 
counitments. 


Obligations  by  Activity 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate        Revised        Estimate  Decrease 


Operating  expenses: 
(a)  Interest  expense: 

(1)  Interest  expeiisc  on 

Participation 

Certificates  $10,483,000  $10,483,000  $10,483,000  $ 

(2)  Interest  expense 

to  Treasury   21,500,000    21,500,000  21,500,000 

(3)  Administrative 

expenses   4,000  4,000  5,000         +  1,000 

Construction  loans.   2,317,000      2,317-,000    -2,317,000 

Total  obligations   $34,304,000  $34,304,000  $31,988,000  $-2,316,000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1975  1975  1976         Increase  or 

Estimate        Revised        Estimate  Decrease 


Other  services   $4,000  $4,000  $5,000  $+1,000 

Investment  and  Loans   2,317,000  2,317,000    -2,317,000 

Interest  and  dividends   31,983,000  31,983,000    31,983,000  ^ 

Total  obligations  by  object...  $34,304,000  $34,304,000  $31,988,000  $-2,316,000 
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Authorizing  Leglalatlon 


1976 


Legislation 

Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  VII,  Part  C  ~  Loans  for  Construction  of 
Academic  Facilities  


Authorized 


Appropriation 

requested 


Participation  Salea  Act. 


$200,000, oodL^  $  

Indefinite  3,692,0002.^ 


1/ 


2/ 


Authorization  extended  for  one  year  under  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 


-   Includes  $1,500,000  for  a  permanent  Indefinite  appropriation  authorised 
under  the  Independent  Office  Appropriation  Act  of  1967. 


Year 

1965 

1966  NOA 

1967  NOA 
Salea 

1968  NOAi^ 
Sales 

1969  NOAi/ 


Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 


House 
Allowance 


Senate 

Allowance 


$169,250,000  $169,250,000  $169,250,000 

119,050,000  119,050,000  110,000,000 

200,000,000  200,000,000  200,000,000 

100,000,000  100,000,000  100,000,000 

925,000  925,000 

100,000,000  100,000,000 • 

103,275,000  103,275,000  103,275,000 


Appropriation 
$169,250,000 
110,000,000 
200,000,000 
100,000,000 
925,000 
100,000,000 
103,275,000 


1970  NOAi/ 

1971  NOaI/ 

1972  NOAi/ 
1973i/ 
1974i/ 
1975i/ 
19761/ 


2,918,000 
2,952,000 
2,961^000 
2,921,000 
2,948,000 
2,701,000 
2,192,000 


2,918,000 
2,952,000 
2,961,000 
2,921,000 
2,948,000 
2,701,000 


2,918,000 
2,952,000 
2,961,000 
2,921,000 
2,948,000 
2,701,000 


2,918,000 
2,952,000 
2,961,000 
2,921,000 
2,948,000 
2,701,000 


1/  Excludes  a  permanent  Indefinite  appropriation  under  "Payment  of  Participation 
Sales  Insufficiencies"  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 

NOTE:    The  amounts  for  1965,  1966,  and  1967  Include  the  construction  loan  program 
which  was  previously  carried  under  "Higher  Education  Facilities 
Construction." 
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Juscificacion 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate       Revised       Estimate  Decrease 


Adjusted  Appropriation; 


Appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  Participation  Sales 
Insufficiencies: 

Annual  (<1efinlt«)  $2,7ul,UUU    ^>2,7Ul,nnn    S 2, 192, 000    $  -509,000 

Permanent  (Indef Inlte)!/ . .      1,500,000      1.500,000  1,500,000  

Total  adjusted  appropriation.  $4,201,000  4,201,000  3,692,000  -509,000 
Obligations: 

Operating  costs: 

1.  interest  expense  to 

Treasury   $21,500,000    21,500,000    21,500,000   ; 

2.  Interest  expense  on 

participation  

certificates   10,483,000    10,483,000  10,483,000 

3.  Administrative  expenses.  4,000  4,000  5,000         +  1,000 

Capital  outlay: 

1.  Construction  loans   2,317.000      2.317.000    -2,317,000 

Total  obligations   $34,304,000  $34,304,000  $31,988,000  $-2,316,000 

U  Authorized  as  Indefinite  permanent  appropriations  "Payment  of  Participation 
Sales  Insufficiencies"  In  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1967. 


General  Statement 

To  carry  out  a  program  of  making  and  Insuring  loans.  Title  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act    authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  loans 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  higher  education  building  agencies 
for  the  construction  of  academic  facilities  and  to  Insure  the  Interest  and 
principal  on  other  loans  financed  from  private  capital.    Such  loans  may 
cover  up  tp  80  percent  of  a  project's  total  development  cost  and  must  be 
repaid  within  50  years.    The  Participation  Sales  Act,  Public  Law  89-429,  approved 
on  May  24,  1966,  established  a  revolving  fund  for  these  loans,  and  provides  that 
appropriations  made  available  for  Title  VII  may  be  deposited  Into  the  Fund. 
Participations  In  pools  of  such  loans  were  sold  by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  of  which  the  proceeds  were  deposited  Into  the  Fund  to  be  used  for 
new  loans  to  colleges  and  universities. 

Cottstruction  Loans 

During  1970  and  through  1973,  loans  under  this  program  were  displaced  by 
the  annual  Interest  grant  program  under  the  higher  education  appropriation. 
However,  new  loans  were  made  from  the  Fund  to  the  extent  that  such  amounts  were 
made  available  from  withdrawals  of  earlier  commitments.    These  anounts  were  used 
to  fund  chose  small  Institutions  of  higher  education  which  were  unable  to  obtain 
private  loans  necessary  to  participate  In  the  annual  Interest  grant  program. 
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During  1974,  10  new  and  2  supplemental  construction  projects  totaling 
$10,183  thousand  were  Supported  from  funds  withdrawn  from  earlier  commitments. 
It  is  anticipated  that  additional  funds  available  from  commitments  withdrawn 
prior  to  June  30,  1975,  will  support  approximately  two  new  and  two  supplemental 
construction  projects  totaling  $2,317  thousand  in  1975.    Although  no  new 
loans  are  anticipated  in  1976,  the  fund  will  continue  to  incur  expenses  for 
operating'  costs. 

Operating  Costs 

The  Participation  Sales  Act  specifically  authorizes  the  sale  of  participa- 
tions in  pools  of  loans  in  cases  where  the  total  receipts  from  the  loans  in 
the  pool,  after  covering  the  costs  of  servicing  the  loans  and  administering 
the  participation  pool,  may  be  insufficient  to  provide  for  timely  payment  of 
interest  and  principal  on  the  participation.    Appropriations  to  pay  such 
insufficiencies  are  authorized. 

In  cases  where  the  aggregate  receipts  may  be  insufficient  to  cover  the 
payments  as  they  become  due,  participations  are  salable  on  favorable  terms 
only  if  buyers  are  assured  that  funds  will  be  supplied  to  cover  the  insufficiency. 
The  actual  amount  of  the  insufficiency  is  determined  primarily  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  rate  required  to  sell  the  participatic^ns  to  the 
private  credit  market,  and  the  interest  rates  paid  by  higher  education  institu* 
tions  on  their  loans;  and  this  cannot  be  estimated  in  advance  of  the  sale. 
Therefore,  Section  302(c)(5)  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
Charter  Act  as  amended  by  the  Participation  Sales  Act  authorizes  an  indefinite 
appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  and  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
to  assure  the  successful  sale  of  participations.    Although  the  authorization 
is  indefinite,  it  is  effectively  limited,  since  it  can  be  used  only  in  connection 
with  participation  sales  in  amounts  specified  by  the  accompanying  authorization 
for  sales.     It  is  also  permanent  because  it  authorizes  amount&  necessary  for 
meeting  insufficiencies  in  any  fiscal  year  in  which  participation  sales  pro* 
vided  for  in  accomPanvinK  authorizations  are  still  outstanding. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation  was  included 
under  "Payment  of  Participation  Sales  Insufficiencies"  in  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act.    This  appropriation  is  limited  to  insufficiency 
payments  for  the  $100,000,000  in  participation*  which  were  sold  in  fiscal  year 
1967.    Funds  used  against  this  appropriation  on  a  full  year  basis,  consisted 
of  $1,340,000  in  1974  and  $1,500,000  in  1975.    It  is  anticipated  that  funds 
used  in  1976  will  continue  at  the  same  $1,500,000  level. 

For  the  $100,000,000  in  sales  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1968,  annual 
definite  appropriations  of  $2,948,000  for  1974  and  $2,701,000  for  1975  were 
included  in  the  Office  of  Education  Appropriaitons.    The  budget  request 
includes  an  estimate  of  $2,192,000  for  1976  payments  against  these  sales 
authorized  in  1968. 

Total  insufficiency  payments  in  1976  are  estimated  at  $10,488,000.  This 
amount  will  be  derived  from  about  $5,187,000  in  interest  collections  on  loans 
held  by  colleges  and  universities,  $1,150,000  in  investment  income,  $459,000 
in  unused  insufficiencies  appropriation  frcni  1975,  and  $3,692,0QQ  from 
appropriations  including  $1,500,000  under  the  1967  Appropriation  Act.  The 
decrease  in  appropriation  requirements  is  primarily  because  of  an  increase  in 
investment  income,  and  the  use  of  prior  year  insufficiencies  appropriations. 

For  other  operating  costs,  an  amount  of  $21,500,000  is  estimated  for 
interest  expense  to  the  Treasury  on  loans  paid  out  of  appropriated  funds  or 
capital  available  from  appropriated  funds  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash 
balance  in  the  Fund  during  the  year. 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity!    Operating  Costs  (including  payment  of  participation  sales 
insufficiencies  and  interest  expense  to  the  Treasury) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate       Revised      Authorization  Estimate 

$4,201,000    $4,201,000      Indefinite  $3,692,000 

Purpose;     In  its  initial  stage,  the  Fund  sold  participation  certificates  to 
the  private  credit  market  of  which  the  proceeds  were  used  to  make  new  loans 
to  higher  education  institutions.    Since  the  interest  received  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  loans  is  less  than  the  interest  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  participation  certificates,  appropriations  for  insufficiencies  are 
needed  each  year. 

Explanation    Although  no  new  loans  are  anticipated  in  1976,  appropriations 
are  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the  Fund  primarily  for  the  payment 
of  participation  sales  insufficiencies.     Interest  expense,  funded  from 
available  funds,  is  payable  to  the  Treasury  on  the  net  amount  of  appropria- 
tions used  for  construction  loans  since  incpetion  of  the  program. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    Appropriation  for  insufficiencies  decreased  from 
$4,288,000  in  1974  to  $4,201,000  in  1975.     Interest  expenses  to  the  Treasury 
increased  from  $21,113,000  in  1974  to  $21,500,000  in  1975.    Funds  withdrawn 
from  earlier  commitments  supported  2  new  and  2  supplemental  construction 
projects  totaling  $2,137,000  in  1975.    During  1974  10  new  and  2  supplemental 
construction  projects  totaling  $10,183,000  were  supported. 

Objectives  for  1976;    Appropriation  for  insufficiencies  are  expected  to 
decrease  from  $4,201,000  in  1975  to  $3,692,000  in  1976.    Estimated  interest 
expense  to  the  Treasury  will  remain  at  the  same  $21,500,000  level  as  in 
1975.    No  new  construction  projects  are  anticipated  during  1976. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

Estimate 

1976  July  1,  1976  ^- 

Estimate  Sept.  30.  1976 

Appropriation: 

Annual  (definite)   $2,192,000  $  548,000 

Permanent  (indefinite)   1,500.000  375.000 

Subtotal  Appropriation   3,692,000  923,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from: 

"Federal  funds" 

Investment  income  from  participation  sales  funds.     1,150,000  288,000 
"Non-Federal  sources" 

Interest  income   14,100,000  3,525,000 

Loans  repaid   13,000,000  3,250,000 

Unobligated  balance  transferred  to  participation 

sales  funds   -5,230,000  -1,308,000 

Unobligated  balance,  beginning  of  year   97,012,000  91,736,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year  -91,736,000  -90,418,000 

>   

Total,  obligations  31.988,000  7,996,000 
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Obligation  by  Activity 


1976 
Estimate 


Estimate 
July  1,  1976  — 
Sept.  30.  1976 


Operating  expenses: 
(a)  Interest  expense: 

(l\  Interest  expense  on  Psrticipation 

Certificates   $10,483,000       $  2,620,000 

(2)  Interest  expense  to  Treasury  21.500.000  5.375.000 

(3)  Administrative  expenses   ^.000   hOOO 

Tot  si  obligations   31.^^88.000  7.996.000 


Estimate 
1976  July  1.  1976  — 

Obligations  by  Object      Estimate         Sept.  30.  1976 


Other  services   5.000  1.000 

Interest  -nd  dividends   31,983,000  7,995,000 

Totsl  obligations  by  object   31.988.000  7.996.000 


SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

I  have  completed  the  questions  of  the  subcommittee  this  morning. 
There  is  a  vote  on  upstairs,  so  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
2  when  we  will  hear  testimony  on  libraries  and  special  projects  in 
S~146. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:30  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  10  p.m.,  Friday,  March  21.] 
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EDUCATION    DIVISION    AND    RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  20,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies, 

Washington^  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.m.  in  room  S-128,  the  Capito!, 
Hon.  Edward  W.  Brooke  presiding. 
Present:  Senators  Brooke  and  Fong. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Office  of  Education  Library  Resources 

STATEMENT  OF  DICK  HAYS,  ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS,  AND  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OF- 
FICE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

ACCOMPANIED  BY; 

DR.  T.  H.  BELL,  CpMMISSlONER  OF  EDUCATION 

ROBERT  KLASSENr  CHIEF,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE, OFFICE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

MS.  MARY  HELEN  MAHAR,  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  PRO- 
GRAM MANAGER,  OFICE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING 
RESOURCES 

MS.  CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 
CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Brooke.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Next  we 
will  hear  the  budget  request  for  library  resources.  Mr.  Hays  is  here  to 
explain  the  request  of  $147  million,  a  decrease  of  $60  million  below 
last  year's  appropriation.  HEW  is  proposing  to  eliminate  college 
libraries,  training,  and  equipment. 

Would  you  introduce  your  associates,  Mr.  Hays,  and  proceed? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  would  be  delighted,  Mr.  Chairman. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

First,  to  my  left  is  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr.  Bell.  To  my 
right  is  Miss  Mahar,  who  heads  our  school  library  program.  Immedi- 
ately to  my  right  is  Robert  Klassen,  Chief,  Program  Development  and 
Assistance,  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources. 
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If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  our  opening  state- 
ment, and  then  address  any  questions  that  you  ma^'  have. 

Senator  Brooke.  Mr.  "Miller  lias  come  in;  MV.  Charles  Miller, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller. 

Mr.  Hays,  T  also  should  have  introduced  Ms,  Cora  Beebe,  our 
budget  officer, 

OPENl.VG  STATEMENT 

Mr.  (^hairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  testify  on  the  library  resources  appropriation  for  pro- 
grams involving  libraries  and  instructional  resource  programs  in 
public  Hbraries,  sciiools,  and  academic  institutions,  Tt  also  covers  the 
programs  for  librarian  training  and  library  demonstrations  involving 
all  types  of  libraries  and  information  centers. 

The  1976  budo^et  provides  $10  million  for  pubHc  library  service 
programs  and  anticipates  a  separate  request  of  $20  million  for  proposed 
new  library  legishition  affecting  all  types  of  library  facilities  and  their 
services  in  a  defined  partnership  ^vitll  the  States  and  localities. 

In  addition,  the  1976  budget  contains  support  under  title  IV-B 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv  Education  Act  for  the  advance 
funding  for  school  year  1976-77  of  $137,330,000  for  the  consolidated 
libraries  and  instructional  resources  program. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  expires  with  the  fiscal 
year  1976  appropriation.  Last  year,  we  appeared  before  this  subcom- 
mittee requesting  that  the  categorical  Federal  support  for  public 
libraries  be  phased  down  and  a  broader  legislative  authority  be 
enacted  to  encompass  more  than  just  one  type  of  library  interest  in 
support  of  the  improvement  of  library  practices  and  the  development 
of  cost  saving  networks  for  sharing  institutional  resources. 

This  year  we  are  recjuesting  $10  million  for  the  last  year  of  the 
public  library  program  to  permit  an  orderly  transition  into  the 
broadened  purposes  of  the  proposed  new  library  legislation,  the 
Library  Partnership  Act.  We  believe  that  State  and  local  authorities 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  public  libraries. 
The  success  of  the  Federal  role  since  the  inception  of  the  program  in 
1956  in  providing  seed  money  is  attested  to  by  the  matchmg  of  $4S5 
•million  Federal  expenditures  by  more  than  $2  billion  in  vState  and 
local  funds.  In  addition,  in  1956,  only  23  States  had  programs  of 
direct  aid  to  locjd  public  libraries;  in  1975,  38  States  have  such 
programs  for  local  library  development. 

The  requested  $10  million  would  permit  the  States  to  support  the 
most  promising  exemplary  outreach  projects  and  to  provide  library 
materials  and  services  to  the  blind,  physically  handicapped  and  the 
institutionalized,  including  inmates  of  penal  institutions.  It  wiW  also 
give  additional  time  and  funds  for  a  reasonable  conversion  to  increa.sed 
local  and  State  support,  including  the  use  of  general  revenue-sharing 
funds,  for  public  library  programs. 

Title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
authorizes  grants  to  States  for  school  librar\'  and  instructional  re- 
sources, including  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing.  This  activity 
consolidates  into  a  single  authorization  the  school  librar}''  resources 
program,  ESEA  title  II,  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  NDEA 
title  III-A,  and  the  guidant^V  (-o^^ns^'ing,  and  testing  portion  of  the 
supplementary  services  program,  ESEA  title  III.  The  amount  of 
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$137,330,000  was  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1975  as  advance  funding 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  the  same  amount  is  being  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1976  as  advance  funding  for  use  in  1977.  This  request  will  provide 
for  the  triggering  of  the  consolidation  of  title  IV,  part 

It  is  expected  that  these  funds  will  provide  the  same  opportunities 
for  benefits  to  children  and  teachers  as  the  separate  categorical  pro- 
grams did  in  the  prior  years.  The  restructuring,  however,  will  provide 
local  authorities  greater  responsibility  in  determining  their  own 
educational  priorities  and  flexibility  for  focusing  on  thes^e  needs. 

No  funds  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  the  college  library 
resources  program,  HEA,  title  II-A,  and  the  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipment  program,  HEA,  title  VI--A,  in  keepmg  with  the  shift 
of  Federal  dollars  away  from  narrow  institutional  aid  programs  toward 
student  support. 

Further,  no  funds  are  requested  for  the  librarian  training  and 
library  demonstrations  programs,  HEA  title  II-B.  It  is  proposed  that 
Federal  support  continue  to  shift  from  narrow  categorical  training 
programs  again  to  the  broader  student  assistanc^^  programs  supported 
m  this  budget.  The  demonstration  projects  funded  by  this  title  will 
be  eligible  for  support  under  the  proposed  new  library  legislation. 

In  summary,  we  are  requesting  $147,330,000  for  the  '^Library 
resources"  appropriation,  with  $10  million  for  public  libraries  and 
$137,330,000  for  school  libraries  and  instructional  resources.  These 
funds  are  to  be  supplemented  later  by  a  request  for  $20  million  for 
proposed  legislation  designed  to  coalesce  a  number  of  library  cate- 
gorical programs  into  one  legislative  authority  designed  to  encourage 
and  support  demonstrations  of  improved  library  and  information 
services  and  to  promote  the  development  of  institutional  networks 
for  the  sharing  of  resources. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  address  any  questions  you  may  have,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

USE  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Senator  Brooke.  I  understand  HEW  is  still  pointing  to  revenue 
sharing  as  a  source  of  library  funding.  Unfortunately,  not  much  has 
been  allotted  for  libraries  under  revenue  sharing.  Would  you  supply 
us  with  a  State  breakdown  of  reveniie  sharing  funds  going  to  libraries? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes;  we  would  be  pleased  to  supply  a  detailed  State-by- 
State  breakdown  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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General  Revenue  Sharing  Funds 
Used  by  States  and  Local  Jurisdictions 
for  Public  Libraries,  Fiscal  Year  1974 

Maintenance 
and  Operation  Capital 
State   Expenditures  Expenditures 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

$  919,058 
218,817 
383,835 
231,898 
1,400,517 

$  602,224 
4,035 
340,981 
542,581 
5,062,649 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

446,567 
1,050,921 
462,739 
248,499 
z^-y ,  UUi 

334,943 
456,456 
10,045 
900,125 

i,  Z  i^-,  oo/ 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

38,766 
1,032,835 
17,536 
411,507 

61,352 
163,403 
1,354,828 
138,645 
434,897 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

64,059 
500,078 
:.U0,258 
259,730 
2,028,303 

406,750 
559,241 
1,037,889 
134,048 
15,130 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1,932,774 
1,247,835 
804,448 
333,885 
79,123 

804,662 
1,300,748 
807,516 
296,959 
533,286 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

94,726 
127,539 
81,000 
84,215 
902,807 

541,625 
365,255 
6,000 
101,121 
437,-729 

New  Mexico  ' 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio 

38,627 
8,699,795 
1,496,339 

57,455 
265,326 

344,152 
847,083 
5,838,638 
83,115 
983,657 
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Maintenance 
and  Operation  Capital 
State  Expenditures  Expenditures 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

58,098 
3,315,163 
7,120,177 

145,600 
315,338 

572,381 
255,586 
400,703 

4,996 
714,417 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

*  75,463 
1,139,310 
1,707,005 
73,870 
150,947 

65,381 
1  241  279 
3^180^503 
677,685 

62,321 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

612  857 
1,424|429 

476,683 
2,524,903 

118,039 

386,165 
316,672 
157,265 
88,814 

District  of 
Columbia 

Subtotals 

46.048.700 

36.220,356 

TOTAL  $82,269,056 
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Mr.  Hats.  Now  I  should  indicate  that  the  fiscal  year  1974  record 
from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  indicates  that  $82  million  has 
been  allocated  for  State  and  local  library  support;  $6  million  from  the 
State  level  and  $76  million  at  the  local  level.  This  is  a  significant 
increase  from  the  previou.s  18  months,  which  was  at  an  $18  million 
level. 

We  also  have  information  to  indicate  that  of  the  $82  million  for  the 
support  of  public  libraries,  56  percent  of  that  money  went  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  44  percent  went  for  capital  construction. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  will  submit  for  the  record  a  breakdown  of 
the  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes;  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  .so. 

I  would  also  like  to  indicate  that  our  rationale  for  decreasing  our 
support  for  libraries  is  not  only  based  on  revenue-sharing  funds;  it  is 
based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  we  believe  public  library  support  is  a 
State  and  local  responsibility;  and  we  have  an  exemplary  record  of  a 
Federal  program  providing  that  support.  Senator,  .since  1956  with 
matching  funds  from  the  local  and  State  'evel  of  a  4-to-l  ratio  to  the 
Federal  support.  Also,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  opening  statement, 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  of  State  support. 

Senator  Brooke.  It  would  appear.  Commissioner  Bell,  that  you 
are  moving  in  this  direction  throughout  HEW.  I  ])resume  it  is  the 
policy. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  a  major  policy  (leci.sion. 

Senator  Brooke.  We  can  expect  this  to  run  throughout  all  of  your 
budget  requests  for  1976,  I  take  it?  It  has  in  tho.se  that  I  have  sat  in 
on  so  far. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  surely  right.  Senator  Brooke. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  '.^ttznction  in  fiscal  year 
1976  which  we  have  to  be  (careful  to  identify  throughout  IIEW's 
budget.  Some  of  this  comes  up  in  health,  where  we  traditionally  have 
had  a  discu.s.sion  about  what  the  Federal  role  is  and  whether  there  is 
one  or  is  not.  In  the  1976  budget  there  are  a  number  of  places  where 
we  are  .saying  there  is  a  Federal  role,  but  we  think  the  States  should 
pick  up  a  greater  share  of  the  burden.  This  is  not  true,  however,  for 
our  budget,  as  far  as  libraries  is  concerned,  which  is  not  changed  in 
its  approach  in  1976  from  what  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  now. 

Ms.  Beebe.  Also,  if  1  might  add,  we  are  proposing  new  legislation 
which  wo  think  reflects  a  more  appropriate  Federal  role.  Since  the 
ba.sic  public  library  facilities  are  now  in  place  and  .services  are  available 
to  94  percent  of  the  po])uIation,  we  feel  that  the  Federal  role  wot i Id 
best  be  served  by  providing  grants  to  support  improved  library 
practices,  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  libraries  can  better  serve  their 
clientele,  and  to  provide  funds  to  enable  various  libraries  of  all  kinds, 
either  within  the  State  or  l)etween  States,  in  order  to  share  their 
resources — for  example,  to  hook  up  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
cataloging;  or  to  hook  up  major  medical  libraries  across  the  (*()untry; 
or  to  hook  up  all  the  libraries  in  a  given  community  so  that  they  can 
share  their  resources.  We  feel  that  the  Federal  role  could  best  be 
served  now  with  helping  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  the  effectiveness 
of  those  resources  which  the  States  and  locals  are  making  in  their 
investments  in  libraries. 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Beebe. 
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FEDERAL  ROLE  REGARDING  LIBRARIES' 

Mr.  Hays,  what  do  you  see  as  the  Federal  role?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  policy?  I  presume  you  had  some  input  into  the  policy.  I  can 
also  see  this  is  just  an  administriiuon  policy  generally  that  sweeps 
across  all  departments  of  the  Government  and  HEW  is  just  one.  But 
what  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  as  far  as 
libraries  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  carefully  considered  that  ques- 
tion in  the  Ojffice  of  Education.  * 

Senator  Brooke.  Leaving  aside  money  problems,  just  what  do  you 
think  the  Federal  role  should  be. 

Mr.  Hays.  In  our  analysis  and  questioning  of  ourselves  and  trying 
to  come  up  with  answers  to  that  question  for  the  past  several  years, 
realizing  restrictions  of  the  budget  and  the  tightening  of  resources  that 
have  to  be  shared  among  various  priority  areas,  our  analysis  indicates 
that  where  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  a  unique  and  vital 
role  is  primarily  in  two  areas.  As  Mrs.  Beebe  indicated,  one  of  those 
areas  is  providing  the  incentive  for  various  types  of  libraries — public, 
academic,  school,  special  libraries — to  share  their  resources  at  the  local. 
State,  and  regional  levels. 

We  feel  that  with  the  Federal  incentives  there,  we  can  get  a  greater 
return  for  our  dollar  and  that  the  consumer  will  be  better  served, 
instc^ttii  of  everyone  having  the  jurisdictional  gate  around  their 
resources.  We  could  provide  some  means  to  open  up  this  sharing.  We 
feel  that  that  is  one  area  that  the  Federal  Government  should  address. 

The  other  area  that  we  have  addressed  through  our  programs 
throughout  the  years  has  been  providing  the  incentive  to  serve  the 
populations  in  this  Nation  better,  particularly  the  disadvantaged  and 
those  who  do  not  receive  adequate  services,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
institutionalized.  That  roie,  too,  is  a  vital  part  of  our  new  legislation. 
We  feel  that  lliese  two  areas;  given  the  resources  that  we  have  in  the 
Federal  Government  during  these  days  of  austerity,  are  the  areas 
where  we  ought  to  concentrate  and  target  our  funds. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  use  the  word  "austerity.  '  Commissioner 
Bell  and  I  have  had  this  exchange  before.  You  are  our  experts.  You  are 
the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  Congress.  You  are  the  professionals.  We  have 
to  determine  how  much  money  is  available,  obviously,  for  any  par- 
ticular department  nr  program.  But  we  would  like  to  know  what  you 
recommend  as  the  optimum  as  far  as  libraries  are  concerned.  We,  of 
course,  consider  the  fact  that  you  have  monetary  restraints  on  the 
programs  3^ou  recommend.  I  do  not  see  any  inconsistency  in  yoa  as 
professionals,  the  academics  in  this  particular  field,  in  telling  us  what 
A^ou  think  should  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government,  even  though 
we  are  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  in  our  history  to  provide  funds  for 
it.  I  take  it  that  your  recommendation  and  budget  requests  are  based 
upon  one,  money,  the  restraints  you  have;  and  two,  what  you  can  do 
to  end  thcfse  monetary  limitations. 

But  still,  we  want  to  know  what  you  think  is  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government;  and,  I  take  it  you  feel  that 
they  should  just  inspire  State  and  local  governments  to  spend  more 
money  in  a  moaningtul  library  program.  Is  tha  t  what  3^ou  are  saying? 

Are  you  a  catalj'^st? 

^  G03 
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Mr.  Hays.  I  believe  that  we  have  played  several  roles  through  the 
years;  that  is,  to  promote  informational  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  our  primary  priority  in  the  Office  of  Education  which 
is  to  promote  educational  opportunity.  We  believe  that  libraries  are 
part  of  that  partnership,  given  the  oudget  restraints  that  we  have 
today.  Working  with  the  Commissioner  in  terms  of  the  resources  that 
he  has,  I  think  we  have  provided  as  much  library  support  as  we 
reasonably  could. 

Our  position  over  the  past  several  years  has  been  adjusted.  We  came 
to  you  a  few  years  ago  suggesting  the  termination  of  all  the  library 
programs.  Since  that  time  we  have  adjusted  our  posture  to  a  more 
reasonable  phaseout  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
And  we  have  proposed,  and  the  administration  has  supported,  pro- 
posed new  legislation  at  a  time  when  very  few  pieces  of  legislation  are 
moving  forward.  What  it  will  do  is  coalesce  existing  programs  and 
emphasize  those  areas  where  we  feel  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
primary  and  principal  responsibility  in  providing  leadership  and 
ipcentive. 


Senator  Brooke.  Are  you  involved  in  targeting  public  library 
money  at  the  State  level? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes;  we  are  involved  in  targeting  in  the  sense  there  that 
through  the  laws  that  are  passed  that  indicate  priorities,  and  through 
our  regulations  where  we  suggest  priorities,  we  try  to  help  the  States 


i  would  say  in  the  latter  part  of  1960  through  1970  we  have  targeted 
our  funds  in  all  our  programs  to  the  disadvantaged  a  great  deal. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  do  you  make  sure  that  the  money  is  going 
to  ihose  who  need  it,  such  as  the  disadvantaged  in  urban  and  rural 
areas? 

Mr.  Hays.  Our  information  indicates  that  we  have  gone  from 
supporting  these  areas  with  about  24  percent  of  our  funds  to  now 
very  close  to  60  percent  of  our  Federal  dollars;  the  major  program 
effort  of  LSCA  is  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  having  access,  our  statistics  indicate  that  28  million  disad- 
vantaged people  now  have  access  and  can  be  served  with  library 
programs.  This  includes  approximately  800,000  institutionalized 
people,  and  400,000  handicapped. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  as  to  the  amount  of 
public  library  funds  that  are  used  for  administrative  costs,  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  used  for  purchasing  books? 

Mr.  Hays.  Our  latest  information  is  that  approximately  6  to  7 
percent  of  the  LSCA  fund  is  used  for  administrative  costs. 

Senator  Brooke.  Six  to  seven  percent? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  rest? 

Mr.  Hays.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown,  Mr.  Klassen? 

Mr.  Klassen.  We  purchased  84  million  books  under  the  program. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  is  the  cost  of  that? 

Mr.  Klassen.  The  average  cost  per  book  over  the  last  year  has 
been  $14.09. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  the  actual  costs  there,  that  you 
spent  for  purchasing  books? 
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Mr.  Hays.  We  do  not  have  those  immediately  available. 
Senator  Brooke.  Would  you  supply  that  for  the  record? 
Mr.  Hays.  We  would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  breakdown  of  how  much  of  the  public  library 
funds  covers  administrative  costs,  and  how  much  covers  books. 
Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

We  know  that  since  the  6  or  7  percent  is  for  administrative  costs, 
the  other  is  for  processing,  providing  services,  providing  salaries,  and 
purchasing  books  and  oiher  equipment.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
provide  a  breakdown  on  all  those  categories  for  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  breakdown  of  expenditures  for  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
title  I  (Services)  including  State  and  local  matching  funds: 

(Data  based  on  the  latest  complete  reporting  year,  fiscal  year  1973.) 


Amount  Ptrctnt 


(»)  LSCA,titli)   $30,000,000 

SUti  and  local  funds   7n,  149 


Total   461, 7n,  149 


(b)  Salarlis  and  wafts   241,171,693  51.5 

Books  and  othar  printtd  mattrials   178, 961, 049  38. 2 

Audiovisual  mattrlals   9, 890, 375  2. 1 

Equlpmtnt   7,039,999  1.5 

Opfratinf  axptnsas   31, 641, 033  6. 7 

Total   468,711,149  100.6 


(c)  Of  the  LSCA  imrA^  administered  from  title  I  (title  I,  $30,000,000:  title  II, 
$2,738,963;  title  III,  $2,730,000),  7.4%  or  $2,652,161  was  used  for  Adinin- 
iiitration  of  all  projects  under  these  titles. 

BOOKS  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Senator  Bkooke.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  purchase  of  books 
used  for  vocational  training? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  have  no  statistics  on  that  as  far  as  the  public  library 
program.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  my  associate^  Ms.  Mahar,  for  school 
library  data. 

Ms.  Mahar.  We  have  continued  to  support  all  kinds  of  purposes  and 
all  kinds  of  s{)ecial  needs,  and  vocational  education  is  one  of  them.  The 
vocational  educational  programs  themselves  have  money  to  buy  books, 
and  I  do  not  havp.  tlieir  figures.  But  under  the  title  II  program,  we  hayo 
a  lot  of  funds  going  into  expenditures  for  career  education.  We  actually 
have  an  amendment  to  the  title  II  program  that  we  had  to  add  last 
year  insuring  that  each  State  will  give  particular  attention  to  materials 
for  career  education.  We  are  presently  collecting  data  on  that  year.  I 
would  say  probably  around  10  percenu  of  our  allotment  in  the  title  II 
program  would  go  for  career  and  occupational  materials. 

Senator  Brooke.  Of  course,  in  vocational  education  the  purchase  of 
books  is  for  the  school  systems  themselves.  I  am  speaking  about 
libraries.  Have  you  noted  any  increase  of  books  that  are  bemg  pur- 
chased for  vocational  education? 

Ms.  Mahar.  Yes.  You  see,  this  has  been  a  high  priority  of  the 
Office  of  Education  for  a  number  of  years,  vocational  and  career  educa- 
tion; so  there  has  been  an  increase  in  it  and  more  money  spent. 
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Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  also  note  that  in  the  ])ublic 
library  program  we  have  encouraged  the  States  to  jM'ovide  materials 
that  would  be  relevant  ])articidarly  to  the  disadvantaged  and  to  i)ro- 
vide  both  consumer  information  and  information  that  would  i)rovide 
for  increased  oi)i)ortunties  to  find  employment.  Wo  continue  to  en- 
courage exemi)lary  |)rojects  and  extended  service  in  those  areas. 

Senator  Brooke.  In  the  GAO  report — T  am  referring  back  now  to 
niy  previous  question — on  page  21,  and  I  read,  ^^State  financial  reports 
for  fiscal  year  1972  reveal  that  all  States  retained  large  i)ercentages  of 
title  I  funds  at  the  State  level  for  administration,  and  support  services 
or  for  statewide  ])rojects." 

Would  yon  r.umment  ui)on  lha.t? 

Mr.  hi  AYS.  ^'es.  I  think  the  GAO  rei)ort"that  you  have  before  you  is 
an  analysis  of  LSCA  programs  in  Ohio  and  Michigan.  We  have  read 
the  report  and  have  considered  it  carefully. 

As  they  have  indicated,  some  States  do  retain  a  larger  share  of  the 
money  than  others.  The  figure  that  I  gave  you  of  6  to  7  percent  is  a 
nationwide  average.  The  GAO  report  comments  particularly  on  the 
State  of  Michigan.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  the  retention  of  money 
at  the  State  level  is  to  provide  statewide  services.  The  60  percent,  or 
whatever  the  figure  in  the  report  is,  is  not  just  for  admmistrative 
support.  The  State  runs  services  and  it  is  operating  on  the  State  level, 
thus  giving  the  impression  that  the  State  retains  a  larger  share  of 
money  than  others.  But  a  large  part  of  that  money  is  for  servici.-,. 

Senator  Brooke.  GAO  also  reported  that  the  States  were  hot  dis- 
tributing to  the  school  library  funds  on  the  basis  of  need.  Have  you 
dnnp  anythinp:  to  correct  this  situation?  Are  vou  that  far  apart  from 
the  States? 

Mr.  Hays.  We  believe  that  the  States  could  do  a  better  job.  Ms. 
Mahar  and  her  staff  with  the  school  library  program  have  worked 
very  hard  since  ESEA  started  in  1965  to  have  the  States  address 
need  and  to  use  that  as  a  primary  condition  for  their  allocation.  Some 
of  the  States  do  well,  and  some  do  not  do  so  well.  We  have  worked 
with  them  in  terms  of  workshops  and  other  leadership  methods  to 
show  the  methods  of  evaluation  and  how  needs  assessment  could  bo 
performed.  We  still  encourage  them  and  hope  that  they  would  do  a 
better  job. 

Ms.  Mahar  and  her  staff  perform  State  management  reviews.  They 
go  out  to  the  States  and  work  with  them  a-;  to  \io\\  they  could  better 
allocate  their  money  according  to  need  and  to  provide  the  appropriate 
technics!  assistance  to  accomplish  this.  As  we  move  into  a  new  form 
of  support  for  the  school  library  program  with  ESEA  title  IV-B,  it  is 
our  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  little  strong  language,  a  stronger 
way  of  encouraging  the  States  to  address  need  as  a  primary  means  for 
allocation.  We  should  n'^*^'^,  though,  when  the  ESEA  II  program 
started,  our  estimates  indicate  that  50  percent  of  the  elementary 
schools  had  school  libraries  or  media  centers.  Today  81  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  94  percent  of  the  secondary  schools  have  media  or 
library  centers. 

MONITORING  OF  SCKOCL  LIBRARY  PROGRAM 

Senator  Brooke.  How  efficient  is  your  monitoring  of  the  library 
.syrtem? 
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Mr.  Hays.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  Ms.  Mahar  on  that,  if  I  moy. 
Ms.  Mahar.  Our  monitoring  system  of  ESEA  II? 
Senator  Brooke.  Yes. 

Ms.  Mahar.  I  think  within  our  limitations  for  travel  we  do  fairly 
well.  I  have  tried  to  schedule  one-tliird  of  the  States  each  year. 

Senator  Brooke.  When  you  say  ^^our/'  how  many  people  are  you 
speaking  of? 

Ms.  Mahar.  Who  travel?  Six, 

Senator  Brooke.  Over  the  whole  country? 

Ms.  Mahar.  Yes. 

Senator  Brooke.  Does  that  comprise  the  entire  monitoring  staff, 
so  to  speak?  _ 

Ms.  Mahar.  That  is  right.  Each  person  usually  takes  a  week  in 
each  State  to  review  the  programs  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion, and  then  visit  representative  schools  to  see  how  the  program  is 
operating  in  those  schools.  We  have  done  each  State  once  since  we 
started  the  program  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  back  as  much 
as  we  would  like  to.  We  also,  however,  have  one  or  two  conferences 
every  year  with  the  program  coordinators  of  State  departments  of 
education,  and  we  get  information  that  way,  and  also  get  reports. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  personnel  in  the  regional  office? 

Ms.  Mahar.  No,  we  do  not. 

.MONITORING  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  PROGRA^rS  j 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  expand  on  Ms.  Mahar's  answer 
to  that.  We  do  have  people  in  the  regions  who  are  knowlf^Hgep.ble 
about  libraries.  We  have  library  program  officers.  While  they  ao  not 
directly  relate  to  ESEA  II,  they  are  available  to  provide  assistance 
in  cooperation  with  Ms.  Mahar  and  her  staff. 

Senator  Brooke.  They  have  other  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Hays.  Their  primary  responsibility  

Senator  Brooke.  Their  primary  responsibility  is  not  libraries ? 

Mr.  Hays.  Their  primary  responsibility  is  to  help  us  effectively 
administer  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.  That  is  their 
primary  purpose  for  being  in  the  regional  offices. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  relates,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  to  higher  education 
and  the  public  libraries,  I  guess,  and  the  ESEA  title  II  that  we  are 
talking  about  relates  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  one  in  each  regional  office? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  regional  program  officer  for  libraries 
in  each  regional  office. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  is  the  title? 

Mr.  Hays.  Regional  program  officer  for  libraries.  That  is  the 
generic  term.  Each  office  may  have  a  different  title  that  it  may  use 
'  m  its  own  area. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  most  of  the  States  or  do  all  the  States  have 
monitoring  systems  of  their  own? 
Mr.  Hays.  For  ESEA  II,  sir? 
I  believe  that  ihey  do.  Ms.  Mahar? 
Ms.  Mahar.  Yes,  they  do. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  review  their  system  as  well? 
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Ms.  Mahar.  Yes,  we  do.  Wc  review  the  kinds  of  in-service  and  moni- 
toring activities  that  they  conduct  with  all  the  school  districts,  and 
we  ask  very  pointed  questions  about  those  for  their  annual  narrative 
report.  We  have  narrative  reports  on  programs  both  under  title  II 
and  title  III.  We  encourage  them  to  c^onduct  in-service  programs,  and 
we  make  suggestions  for  conducting  such  programs. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  am  sure  some  of  the  States  come  up  with  good 
ideas,  innovative  ideas  and  techniques.  Does  HEW  have  any  mech- 
anism for  communicating  these  good  techniques  and  ideas  to  other 
States? 

Ms  Mahar.  We  frequently  have  conferences  in  which  the  States  do 
demonstrations  on  the  kinds  of  programs  tliat  they  are  doing,  in- 
dividual States,  so  that  they  could  share  them  with'  the  others.  We 
liave  had  quite  a  few  of  those  show  and  tell  demonstrations,  and  they 
can  be  very  effective,  because  many  of  the  suggestions  are  adopted  in 
other  States.  Of  course,  there  are  other  ways,  very  formal  ways  of  dis- 
semination that  are  developed  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  ESEA 
title  III  program.  We  do  work  very  hard  to  disseminate  ideas.  We  also 
disseminate  ideas  for  good  reading  programs  and  school  media  pro- 
grams through  a  publication,  '^EwSEA  title  II  and  The  Eight  to 
Read,**  that  gives  descriptive  material  about  the  programs.  That 
information  is  widely  disseminated  among  the  States,  ,so  they  ma}' 
replicate  or  emulate  in  some  way  other  programs. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  to  say  Ms.  Mahar  and  her 
staff  have  been  most  prolific  in  providing  materials,  helpful  hints, 
leadership,  and  guidance  to  State  and  local  bodies.  In  addition  to 
monitoring  systems  that  Ms.  Mahar  has  outlined  for  school  libraries, 
we  periodically  call  the  directors  of  the  school  libraiy  programs  to 
meet  with  them  in  the  State  and  go  over  ideas  to  be  sharea,  and  where 
our  staff  can  meet  with  them  and  go  over  problems  in  an  aggi-egate 
w«y 

Senator  Brooke.  If  they  profit  by  the  successes,  I  hope  the}^  also 
can  avoid  the  mistakes  that  are  made;  You  do  disseminate  information 
to  the  States? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  we  certainly  do. 

Dr.  Bell.  A  strong  part  of  the  administration  |)ro|)osal  would  be  to 
spread  libraries  a  little  more  aggressively  than  wc  do  now.  I  may 
comment,  a  major  issue  that  constantly  comes  up  in  the  GAO  reports 
in  expressing  their  die.appointm.ent  and  criticism  of  the  Office  of  JEdu- 
catioh  in  monitoring  i  plates  to  our  role  in  the  staffing  for  this  role. 
We  have  a  total  staff  of  around  3,000  pcci)ie,  and  wc  a!".^nys  need  to 
entertain  the  j)os«ihility  that  we  conld  use  them  more  efficiently  than 
we  do.  So,  I  do  not  want  to  give  an  alibi  about  this,  but  I  would 
indicate  that  as  large  as  the  Nation  is  and  as  com])Iex  as  our  programs 
are  in  administrating  120  programs,  we  do  not  have  a  large  enough 
staff  to  monitor.  The  best  that  we  can  do  in  most  of  our  programs  is 
sampling  techniques,  and  we  are  just  not  staffed  up  to  do  the  kinds 
of  monitoring  that  I  feel  is  im|)lied  in  the  criticism  that  I  read  in  GAO 
reports.  We  had  quite  a  strong  report  on  vocaticmal  education,  again 
on  education  to  the  handicapped,  and  I  am  sure  you  do  not  want  to 
get  off  on  that. 

But  while  we  are  talking  about  monitoring^  J  would  like  to  say  that 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  have  that  size  staff.  There  are  State  flepartments 
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of  education  with  a  larger  staff  than  the  Office  of  Education.  So  we 
are  really  not  staffed  up  for  intensive,  strong  monitoring. 

Senator  Buooke.  I  think  you  brought  that  to  my  attention  the 
other  day.  I  do  not  consider  that  you  are  alibiing.  I  just  take  it  as  a 
statement  of  fact,  that  you  work  with  what  you  have  to  work  with 
and  your  monitoring  services  are  |)robably  no  better  than  the  mnuber 
and  quahty  of  |)eople  you  have  to  work  with.  But  monitoring  and 
evaluation  we  agree  is  an  essential  |)art  of  your  work. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES 

Senator  Brooke.  Mr.  Hays,  if  HEW  pulls  out  of  the  college  library 
program,  is  that  going  to  mean  that  colleges  will  either  have  to  raise 
their  tuitions  or  the  library  ])rogram  is  going  to  stagnate  in  colleges? 

Mr.  Hays.  We  would  ho|)e  that  the  library  programs  would  not 
stagnate. 

Senator  Brooke.  Would  you  also  hope  they  would  not  raise  tuition 
for  those  of  us  who  have  to  pa}'^  it? 

Mr.  Hays.  As  one  who  has  a  young  man  going  to  school  next  year, 
I  am  looking  at  that.  The  analysis  indicates  that  approximately  6 
percent  of  the  higher  education  institution's  budget  is  devoted  to 
libraries.  Our  contribution  to  that  6  percent  is  indeed  very  minor.  Our 
program  which  provides  materials  m  support  of  college  libraries  is 
HEA  H-A.  It  provides  grants  to  all  accredited  universities,  colleges, 
junior  colleges,  and  other  educational  institutions.  The  grant  this 
year  will  be  approximately  $4,000  per  institution. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  many  applicants  have  you  had  for  that? 

Mr.  Hays.  Approximately  2,700,  which  is  about  the  universe  of 
potential  applicants. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  do  you  estimate? 

Mr.  Hays.  2,500  to  2,600  grants. 

Mr.  Miller.  ^Senator,  I  would  like  to  underscore  this  one.  I  was 
going  to  jump  in  on  this,  even  if  you  did  not  ask  the  question,  and  if 
Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Hays  want  to  disown  me  on  this,  they  are  welcome 
to  do  it.  > 

I  think  this  is  one  of  those  programs  that  even  if  we  had  a  lot  of 
money  we  would  be  recommending  what  we  have  been  recommending 
in  recent  years.  This  program  is  one  of  those  small  categorical 
programs. 

wSenator  Brooke.  You  have  asked  for  no  funds  for  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  if  you  caught  what  Mr.  Hays  said  but 
every  college  library  in  the  country  which  has  qualified — that  is, 
practically  every  one  of  them — gets  between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  That 
means  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  are  supporting  a  program  that 

fives  that  kind  of  money  to  the  Harvard  University  Library,  the 
Vinceton  Library,  all  over  the  country,  a  tin}'  amount  of  money. 

I  really  think  on  the  merits  of  that  program  it  is  simply  not  cost 
effective. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
need? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  Federal  role  should  be  on 
college  libraries.  I  think  Mr.  Hays  would  agree  whatever  the  Federal 
role  should  be,  it  should  be  in  general  institutional  support  and 
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{Student  assistance.  I  personally  do  not  think  there  should  be  a 
separate  program  directed  at  libraries.  What  the  overall  Federal  role 
should  be  in  support  of  student  assistance  and  institutional  support 
is  something  that  ought  to  be  resolved  in  the  arena  that  the  Office  of 
Education  is  testifying;  now  in  the  legislative  committees. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  tliey  use  this  money  for  libraries?  Is  there 
some  question  about  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Excuse  me.  Perhaps  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  some  of  the  money  is 
not  used? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  if  there  were  a  program 
of  student  support  or  institutional  support,  that  the  money  could  not 
be  used  for  libraries. 

I  am  suggesting  that  a  separate* small  program  Hke  this,  directed  at 
college  libraries,  is  obsolete. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  successful  has  the  program  been?  I  take  it 
you  are  saying  give  the  money  to  the  institutions  and  let  them  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  the  money  ought  to  be  spent  for  libraries 
or  for  a  hockey  rink  or  something  else. 

Mr.  Miller.  Or  it  may  be  that  it  would  be  spent  on  student  assist- 
ance. I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Brooke.  We  have  student  assistant  programs.  You  mean 
take  that  money  and  add  it  to  the  student  assistance  programs? 

Mr,  Miller.  I  would  like  Dr.  Bell  to  speak  to  this,  but  if  we  are 
going  to  spend  more  money  on  higher  education,  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
area  of  student  assistance  and  possibly  in  programs  of  institutional 
support,  but  not  in  a  categorical  program  such  as  this. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  do  not  have  anything  against  libraries,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  a  thing. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  think  libraries  are  essential.  They  are  a  very 
important  part  of  the  educational  process,  and  most  colleges  do  not 
have  libraries  that  are  really  adequate  for  their  needs.  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  If  it  is  a  program  of,  say,  giving  Harvard  University,  which 
has  all  sorts  of  resources  

Mr.  Miller.  They  get  the  same  amount  as  everybody  else. 

Senator  Brooke.  Getting  the  same  amount  as  Biloxi  College  is 
getting.  I  can  understand  the  inequities  there.  It  would  have  to  be  re- 
viewed and  altered.  But  the  Congress  has  said  that  they  wanted  to  do 
it  this  way,  Lliat  they  really  wanted  to  fund  libraries  directly.  They 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  this  money  was  used,  earmarked;  authorized, 
appropriated,  by  the  Congress  for  this  specific  purpose. 

FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  Bell.  Suppose,  going  back  to  the  question  you  posed  that  possi- 
bly we  did  not  answer  too  well.  Leaving  the  money  out  of  it,  what  do 
you  think  ought  to  be  our  role  and  responsibility? 

I  would  say  if  we  were  to  have  a  program  of  aid  to  libraries,  I  think 
that  it  ought  to  redress  the  inequities  that  exist  and  I  think  they  are 
enormous.  Some  of  our  developing  institutions  need  a  considerable 
amount  of  assistance  and  if  the  program  were  to  continue  and  were 
the  legislation  to  be  renewed,  I  would  hope  that  the  provision  it  now 
has  may  be  changed  and  T  know  that  is  difficult  because  you  get 
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prograTiis  passed  in  Congress  wlren  everyone  gets  at  least  part  of  the 
action. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  also  note  that  with 
the  new  j>roj)o^^ed  legislation,  the  Library  Partnership  Act,  there  is 
emphasis  here  in  sharing  tlie  resources.  We  would  hope  we  could 
help  address  the  academic  library  need  bv  having  colleges  and  other 
institutions  share  their  resources  so  each  institution  would  not  have 
to  develop  its  own  collection  of  periodicals  and  books,  and  that 
there  could  be  economies  of  scale  in  terms  of  purchasing.  We  hope 
that  would  be  a  major  assistance  not  only  to  college  libraries  but  to 
other  library  institutions  and  their  users. 

Senator  Brooke.  Mr.  Hays,  for  3  years  in  a  row  now  you  have  not 
requested,  as  I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Miller,  any  money  for  this  program. 
You  have  indicated  that  the  $5,000  amount,  the  grant  that  Mr. 
Miller  spoke  of  was  too  small. 

Now  we  hear  constantly,  particularly  from  small  colleges  both 
public  and  private,  that  they  do  not  have  adequate  library  facilities 
and  they  need  this  money.  And  you  have  all  sorts  of  applications, 
HEA  II-^A.  The  Congress,  as  I  int^icated,  has  made  it  clear  what  its 
intent  is  with  all  due  respect  to  those  w^ho  oppose  it.  And  I  can  side 
with  Mr.  Miller  insofar  as  the  inequities  are  concerned.  I  am  glad  the 
Commissioner  pointed  that  out.  The  program  should  be  an  equitable 
program.  I  could  see  rewriting  the  program  as  the  basis  for  qualifying 
for  the  grant.  But  I  cannot  see  how  you,  in  good  conscience,  can 
indicate  that  the  program  is  a  total  failure,  as  to  why  you  are  not  up 
here  requesting  and  asking  for  money  for  this  particular  program. 
We  want  it.  Congress  has  said  that  it  wants  it. 

If  you  have  any  reason  why  it  should  not  continue,  tell  us.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  you  have  made  a  case  against  this  particular 
program.  You  may  have  made  the  case  against  inequities  in  the 
program  but.  you  have  not  made  a  case  against  the  program  itself. 
And  if  you  have  something  that  you  have  not  told  us,  I  guess  you 
should  clear  it  up  for  thf^  record  because  the  record  will  be  read. 

And  I  think  if  you  feel  that  this  program  is  not  a  good  program, 
let  us  know,  but  let  us  know  why. 

CO:^IPARISON  OF  HEA  II  AND  HEA  III 

Dr.  Bell.  1  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  all  our  budget 
categories  and  we  get  x  number  of  dollars  to  allocate,  that  we  could 
find  other  programs  that  we  think  are  more  cost  effective.  Take,  for 
example,  the  developing  institutions  program.  Now,  this  is  on  the  basis 
of  need,  institutions  wlio  are  strugglmg  and  developing  f^nd  trying  to 
bring  their  academic  excellence  up.  You  know  we  spend  about  $100 
million  a  year  on  that,  and  if  I  were  to  look  at  a  tradeoff  by  putting 
another  $10  million  in  that  or  putting  $10  million  in  this  program,  I 
would  then  opt  for  the  dev^eloping  institutions  program,  because  then 
I  would  have  the  authority  to  target  where  the  need  is,  and  this  is 
legislative  authority  where  we  do  not  have  that. 

Of  course,  under  developing  institutions,  in  their  plan  for  develop- 
ment, a  college  can,  and  many  of  them  do,  use  these  funds  to  strengthen 
libraries.  So  as  a  tradeoff  on  this,  given  the  reality  of  the  r^carce  re- 
sources we  operate  with,  I  think  we  can  make  a  better  case  there  than 
just  to  say  that  the  program,  you  know,  is  not  any  good. 
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Mr.  Hays.  I  do  not  think  our  position  has  ever  been  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  any  good.  The  position  is,  given  scarce  resources,  primary 
mstitutional  support,  not  only  with  libraries  but  various  other  cate- 
gories, can  be  better  allocated  to  direct  student  aid. 

I  should  note  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Office  of 
Education  has  suggested  specific  changes  in  HEA  title  IlrA,  so  that 
it  can  be  targeted  for  institutions  of  need.  But  that  request  was 
denied. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  one  of  your  previous  questions 
where  you  were  asking  about  monitoring.  I  was  remiss  in  not  going 
into  our  monitoring  system  for  public  library  pro-ams.  This  past  year 
we  have  initiated  State  management  reviews  m  the  State  library 
agencies.  We  plan  to  be  meeting  with  approximately  10  States  each 
year  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  better  adjusting  their  priorities. 
They^  indicate  to  us  they  will  follow  the  laws  and  the  regulations 
involved. 

In  addition^  the  monitoring  there  is  more  direct  since  we  have 
library  proCTam  officers  in  the  region  who  can  work  day  to  day  with 
the  States.  But  I  think  our  previous  conversation  was  mostly  on  school 
libraries,  and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  we  have  for  the  record  our  program 
monitoring  for  public  libraries. 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you.  1  will  not  pursue  the  library  grant 

f)rogram  any  further.  I  understand  your  position.  It  is  not  that  you 
eel  that  the  grant  program  is  ineffective;  it  is  just  a  question  of  cost 
effectiveness  overall.  And  you  feel  that  you  get  a  better  value  of  your 
educational  dollar  elsewhere  in  the  program. 

Two,  after  that  you  mentioned  inequities  that  existed  in  the 
program.  Of  course,  libraries,  like  every  other  institution  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  are  suffering  from  the  pains  of  inflation.  What 
effect  has  this  had,  such  as  on  bookmobiles  and  libraries  in  rural 
areas  that  I  understand  may  be  closing? 

IiMPACT  OF  INFLATION  ON  LIBRARIES 

Mr.  Havs.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  that  inflation  has  had 
a  tremendous  impact  on  our  libraries  as  well  as  it  has  on  other  |insti- 
tutions.  Just  the  price  of  books  has  increased  approximately  15  percent 
since  last  year.  In  terms  of  the  bookmobiles,  I  am  proud  to  indicate 
that  the  federal  Government  helped  purchase  690  of  these  vehicles 
to  extend  services  to  outreach  and  rural  areas.  There  are  some  indica- 
tions that  the  States  have  had  to  adjust  and  curtail  services  in  some 
areas.  There  are  some  heartening  prospects  for  more  economical 
delivery  systems,  such  as  books  by  mail.  We  are  trying  to  demonstrate 
how  effective  these  programs  will  eventually  be. 

Preliminary  results  indicate  that  such  programs  may  be  a  more 
cost-effective  delivery  system. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  has  happened  to  the  bookmobiles?  You  say 
there  has  been  some  curtailment  of  that  program? 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  many  bookmobiles  are  there  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Hays.  We  do  not  have  any  numbers  on  the  universe  of  book-, 
mobiles  in  the  Nation.  We  know  that  with  our  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  funds  we  have  helped  support  the  purchase  of  690. 
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Obviously,  there  are  others  that  were  not  purchased  with  Federal 
funds.  The  information  that  we  have  on  curtailment  is  very  gerieral. 
We  have  no  specific  information.  Information  coming  from  professional 
associations  and  groups  has  indicated  there  have  been  some  cutbacks 
in  this  area. 

REVENUE  SHARING  USED  AS  REPLACEMENT  FUNDS 

Senator  Brooke.  As  a  rationale  for  only  asking  for  $10  million  for 
the  public  library  programs,  I  note  that  $82  million  in  general  revenue 
sharmg  was  used  for  library  purposes. 

Have  you  found  out  how  much  of  this  $82  million  was  used  as 
replacement  funds,  as  a  substitute  for  State  or  local  support  that  the 
libraries  previously  received? 

Mr.  Hays.  No:  we  have  not,  sir.  We  just  received  the  latest  report 
from  the  Department  of  Treasury,  Their  analysis  is  very  general.  We 
know  the  amounts  of  money  and  how  much  money  has  gone  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  and  how  much  has  gone  for  capital  outlays,  but 
that  is  the  extent  of  their  analysis  and  information  at  this  time. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  has  this  money  been  used  for?  The  handi- 
capped or  for  construction?  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  revenue  sharing,  sir? 

Senator  Brooke.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hays.  We  know  that  $76  million  of  the  $82  million  was  used 
at  the  local  level.  Of  that,  56  percent  was  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  libraries  that  are  providing  service  and  44  percent 
was  for  capital  improvement.  We  have  no  fur  Liter  breakdowTi  as  to  the 
clientele  served.  As  you  asked  in  the  beginning,  we  are  going  to  provide 
for  the  record  a  detailed  State-by-State  breakdown. 

Senator  Brooke.  According  to  the  GAO  report,  through  May  of 
1973,  most  States  had  not  used  general  revenue-sharing  fund.s  for 
their  State  Hbraries.  The  success  of  local  public  libraries  m  receiving 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  \vas  not  much  better.  For  an  18-month 
period  ending  June  30,  1973,  public  libraries  received  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  funds  available  to  the  local  governments.  Public  safety 
received  23  percent;  pubHc  transportation  15  percent.  In  the  State  of 
Michigan,  only  18  of  350  pubHc  Hbraries  received  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds  in  1973. 

Yoii  may  remember  I  asked  what  you  were  doing,  if  anything,  to 
encourage  State  and  local  governments  to  use  general  revenue  sharing 
for  library  purposes. 

Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  records  indicate  that  during  the 
18-month  period  ending  June  1973,  support  from  general  revenue 
.sharing  for  libraries  was  1  percent,  or  $18.4  million.  The  hearteriing 
thing  is  the  stihstantial  growth  in  fiscal  year  1974  to  $82.3  million. 
In  terms  of  what  we  have  done  to  get  the  word  out  and  to  encourage 
States  and  localities  

Senator  Brooke.  What  percentage  is  that? 

Mr.  Hays.  It  still  is  1  percent.  In  getting  the  word  out  to  State 
and  local  governments  about  the  availability  of  general  revenue- 
sharing  moneys,  we  have  been  most  explicit  in  terms  of  the  regional 
and  national  meetings  to  tell  the  States  and  local  officials  that  we 
intend  to  phase  out  the  public  Hbrary  program  and  move  into  our 
Library  Partnership  Act  and  that  operation  and  maintenance  mone}^ 
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is  available  through  general  revenue  sharing.  In  fact,  at  the  local 
level  it  is  one  of  the  eight  priority  areas  listed  in  the  law. 

It  is  up  to  the  local  governments  to  make  their  owti  decisions  and 
for  the  library  people  to  do  their  best  to  make  their  presentations  and 
to  gather  as  much  support  as  they  can. 

PROPOSED  LIBRARY  PARTNERSHIP  ACT 

Senator  Brooke.  Can  you  give  us  a  brief  rundown  on  the  new 
legislation? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  would  be  deli8:hted.  The  new  legislation  emphasizes 
two  areas  which  we  believe  at  this  time  to  be  the  primary  Federal 
focus  where  we  could  assist  most  in  library  development  and  provide 
services  in  the  most  efficient  and  econcrTiical  way. 

One  of  the  two  areas  is  the  sharing  of  resources — interlibrary 
cooperation,  if  you  will — between  all  forms  of  libaries,  school,  aca- 
demic, special,  public,  to  form  them  into  networks  where  these 
resources  could  be  shared  through  local.  State,  and  regional  levels. 
We  feel  we  have  a  tremendous  role  to  play  there  and  we  wish  to 
continue. 

You  might  note  that  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
title  III,  provides  that  authority  now.  We  believe  that  bringing  it 
into  a  more  broadly  based  focus  in  a  new  legislative  package  would 
aid  us  in  our  cause  of  moving  this  thrust. 

The  next  area  of  concentration  in  the  new  library  legislation  is 
demonstration.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  libraries  can  be  more 
effective  institutions  in  our  Nation,  as  an  educational  resource,  a 
cultural  resource,  as  an  academic  resource?  We  feel  that  the  piimary 
role  that  we  have  played  with  our  public  library  program  throughout 
the  years  has  been  to  stimulate  sucn  exemplaiv  projects. 

We  believe  that  now  we  can  focus  better.  Still,  stimulation  is  needed. 
Instead  of  providing  support  to  all  States  in  grant  form,  we  would 
provide  discretionary  grants^ and  contracts  to  support  national 
demonstrations  as  well  as  provide  support  for  local  demonstration 
projects. 

The  new  legislation  concentrates  on  areas  where  there  are  particular 
needs,  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  the  institutionalized. 
These  would  be  specific  priorities  of  that  legislation. 

Senator  Brooke.  If  this  new  legislation  is  not  enacted  in  time  and 
there  is  a  problem  that  it  will  not  be,  are  you  prepared  to  amend  your 
budget  request^at  this  time? 

Mr.  Hays.  VVe  anticipate  favorable  treatment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  always  anticipate  favorable  treatment. 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Secretary  sent  to  Congress,  on  March  6,  our  request 
for  that  favorable  consideration.  We  will  await  your  judgment  on 
that.  We  hope  it  is  favorable. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  will  give  you  my  personal  judgment;  it  is  within 
the  realm  of  probability,  but  no  more.  I  am  just  trying  to  ascertain 
if  it  is  not  enacted  whether  you  are  prepared  to  amend  your  budget 
request? 

Mr.  Hays.  At  this  time,  sir,  we  are  prepared  to  administer  the 
act  when  and  if  it  is  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Senator  Brooke.  That  is  not  responsive  to  my  question. 
Mr.  Miller.  The  answer  is  ^^no." 
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Dr.  Bell.  The  answer  is  ^^no/'  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Brooke.  I  gathered  the  answer  was  ^^no,"  but  I  thought  that 
librarians  spoke  more  directly. 

STATUS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

Senator  Brooke.  What  is  the  status  of  the  new  Office  of  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  Public  Law  93-380? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Office  was  officially  established  in  the  Bureau  of 
School  Systems  effective  January  19,  1975. 

Senator  Brooke.  Who  is  the  director  of  this  Office? 

Mr.  Hays.  I  am  the  director,  in  an  acting  capacity. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  much  have  you  budgeted  for  this  Office  in  the 
fiscal  year  1976  request? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  request  is  for  $147,330,000. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  does  this  compare  with  last  year's  funds? 

Mr.  Hays.  A  comparable  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation 
is  $207,804,000. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  many  professionals  are  emplo3^ed  in  the 
office  now? 

Mr.  Hays.  We  have  25  professionals  and  5  paraprofessionals  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  does  this  compare  with  last  year? 

Mr.  Hays.  We  had  the  same  number  of  people  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

LIBRARY  partnership  ACT 

Senator  Brooke.  What  is  the  status  of  the  library  partnership 
proposal? 

Mr,  Hays.  In  Lis  letter  of  March  6,  1975,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Secretary  Weinberger  transmitted  the  proposed  Library 
Partnership  Act  to  the  94th  Congress  and  recommended  its  favorable 
consideration  and  passage. 

Senator  Brooke.  LSuA  HI  authorizes  funds  for  a  similar  purj)ose — 
to  encourage  interlibrary  cooperation.  Wh};  are  you  asking  u.s  to 
terminate  LSCA  HI  if  you  are  trying  to  stimulate  this  kind  of  co- 
operative endeavor? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  proposed  Library  Partnership  Act  would  coalesce 
a  number  of  these  library-related  categorical  programs  into  one 
legislative  authority.  The  Federal  policy  for  libraries  woukj  provide 
discretionary  support  for  national  dcmohsLrations  of  improved 
method.^  of  library  and  information  services.  It  would  also  promote 
the  development  of  cost-saving  networks  for  the  sharing  of  resources 
within  communities  and  among  local,  vState,  and  regional  jurisdictions. 
This  latter  activity  would  be  promoted  through  efforts  coming  from 
all  types  of  libraries,  not  just  through  public  library  management 
initiatives. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  understand  the  Library  Partnership  Act  is  a 
discretionary  program,  whereas  the  existing  LSCA  programs  are 
State  grants.  In  the  light  of  the  administration's  enthusiasm  for 
general  revenue  sharing,  I  am  surprised  at  your  desire  to  introduce  a 
law  removing  even  more  decisionmaking  power  from  State  and  local 
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officials.  How  docs  this  fit  in  with  tlie  administration's  concept  of 
federalism?  Do  you  feel  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  in  a  better 
position  to  make  decisions  on  interlibrary  cooperation  projects  than 
the  people  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Hays.  Under  the  proposed  Library  Partnership  Act,  project 
applicants  for  financial  assistance  would  complete  an  application 
which  would  require  assurance  tliat  the  proposed  project  has  been 
submitted  to  the  State  library  administrative  agencies  and,  in  the 
case  of  interstate  projects,  the  Governors  of  the  affected  States 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  and  comment  on  the  proposed 
activity. 

Drawing  on  this  State  iuvolvemont,  tlie  Commissioner  of  Education 
should  be  in  an  informed  position  to  determine  national  concerns  and 
priorities  and  establish  criteria  for  the  funding  of  specific  national 
demonstrations  of  improved  library  and  information  services  and  the 
development  of  interlibrary  cooperation  among  school,  academic, 
special,  and  public  libraries. 

Senator  Brooke.  When  do  you  expect  to  ask  for  funds  under  the 
library  partnership  proposal? 

Mr.  Hays.  Secretary  Weinberger,  in  his  lettei-  to  the  vSpeaker  of 
the  House,  requested  prompt  consideration  of  the  proposed  bill  or 
inclusion  in  the  fiscal  3'ear  1976  budget.  Upon  passage  of  the  act, 
a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for  $20  million  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  will  this  timetable  affect  the  budgets  of 
existing  library  programs  in  tlie  State*^? 

Mr.  Hays.  For  the  last  3  fiscal  years  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  phase  down  of  the  present  categorical  Federal  public  library 
programs  while  shifting  support  to  a  more  broadbased  legislative 
proposal  encompassing  support  for  comprehensive  informational 
programs  involving  public,  scnool,  and  academic  libraries  in  coopera- 
tive service  activities.  The  posture  of  reduced  or  no  funding  was 
based  on  the  position  that  categorical  and  operational  support  funding 
was  properly  the  responsibihty  of  State  and  local  governments. 
During  this  period  the  Federal  role  has  been  to  encourage  the  vStates 
and  local  jurisdictions  to  begin  to  build  from  these  Federal  seed 
funds  to  sustaining  levels  by  tlie  operational  support  agencies  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

The  primary  support  for  public  and  academic  library  progriuVi.^ 
would  be  borne  by  these  jurisdictions  and  institutions  or  circuited 
through  fori.j.-u}  support  of  projects  funded  under  the  proposed 
Library  Partnership  Act  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976.  As  vou  will 
note,  we  will  continue  to  request  library  support  for  our  Nation's 
schools  through  advance  funding  of  the  libraries  and  instructional 
resources  section  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Elducation  Act. 

CURRENT  NEED  FOR  LIimARIANS 

Senator  Brookk.  You  say  the  supply  and  demand  of  librarians  is 
about  at  an  equilibrium.  Yet  there  is  a  deiiionstrated  need  for  librarians 
to  serve  minority  and  disadvantaged  arid  handicapped  persons.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  filling  this  need?  Furthermore,  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Natioiuil  (^)m- 
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mission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science,  and  other  agencies,  is 
spending  millions  developing  a  national  information  technology.  If  we 
terminate  these  library  training  programs,  how  do  you  expect 
upgrade  the  talents  of  practicing  librarians  who  serve  the  public? 

Mr.  Hays.  A  recent  Department  of  Labor  study  indicates  that  the 
job  market  for  librarians  nas  been  very  tight  since  1970.  An  analysis 
of  factors  today  points  to  a  marked  slowdown  for  library  occupations 
over  the  1970-85  period,  with  any  increase  occurring  after  1980.  The 
study  projects  11,200  openings  for  librarians  per  year  to  1985  with 
9,000  new  graduates  filling  these  jobs  each  year.  With  2,200  estimated 
jobs  to  be  filled  by  entrants  and  reentrants  over  this  same  period,  a 
cefrtain  equilibrium  may  have  been  reached. 

The  same  study  did  indicate,  however,  a  continuing  need  for  com« 
munity  outreach  librarians,  media/audiovisual  specialists,  library 
automation  specialists  and  minorities  in  the  profession. 

Since  1966  the  administration  has  funded  library  career  training 

f)rograms  with  $39.6  million  directed  primarily  to  these  priorities.  We 
eel  the  administration's  Federal  role  would  now  more  appropriately 
be  served  by  the  Library  Partnership  Act  where  national  demonstra- 
tions of  new  training  techniques  and  philosophies  might  be  tested  and 
supported. 

IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS  " 

Senator  Brooke.  The  Comptroller  General  on  February  17  reclas- 
sified the  administration's  proposed  deferral  of  library  funds  as  a 
rescission.  Congress  has  subsequently  rejected  the  President's  request 
to  rescind  this  appropriation.  I  was  therefore,  surprised  to  see  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  March  18  that  these  library  resources  funds  were 
again  listed  as  a  deferral.  Why  aren't  you  releasing  these  funcls? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  March  18  Federal  Register  provided  a  summary 
listing  of  the  administration's  recommended  rescissions  and  deferrals 
for  fiscal  year  1975  which  the  House  and  Senate  had  rejected.  Funds 
were  released  on  March  17  and  are  being  processed  at  this  time. 

TRANSITIONAL  QUARTER  BETWEEN   1976  AND  1977 

Senator  Brooke.  What  about  funding  for  the  transitional  quarter? 
You  recommend  $10  million  for  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  in  fiscal  year  1976.  What  do  you  recommend  for  this  program  in 
the  transitional  quarter,  July /September  1976? 

Mr.  Hays.  No  funds  are  requested,  since  the  admini-stration  is 
proposing  that  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  the  last  year  of  operation  for 
the  LSCA  programs. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  recommend  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1976 
for  new  legislation,  the  Library  Partiiej'ship  Act.  Assuming  this  pro- 
gram is  enacted,  what  would  you  recommend  for  the  trausitioruil 
quarter  for  this  program? 

Mr.  Hays.  This  new  legislation  would  provide  discretionary  funding, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  grants  and  contracts  would  be  awarded 
toward  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  no  funds  are  requested 
for  the  transitional  quarter. 

Senator  Brooke.  We  have  already  advance-appropriated  $137,300,- 
000  for  the  new  ESEA  title  IV-B  for  fiscal  year  1976,  wliich  you 
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requested  us  to  do.  Now,  what  about  funds  for  this  program  in  the 
transitional  quarter?  What  do  you  recommend? 

Mr.  Hays.  Additional  fxmding  for  the  transitional  quarter  will  not 
be  required,  sinre  it  is  expected  that  the  fiscal  year  1977  funds  will  be 
appropriated  in  advance  and  will  become  available  at  the  beginning 
of  this  transitional  quarter. 

JUSITIFCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  I  have  no  further  questions  concerning  library 
resources.  We  will  put  your  budget  justification  material  in  the  record. 
[Ihe  justification  follow:] 
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Justification 


Appropriation  Estimate 


LIBRARY  RESOURCES 


For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  [titles  I 
($49,155,000)  and  III  ($2,594,000)]  1^  title  I  ($70,000,000)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  ch.  16);  and  [title  II  (except 
section  231)  and  title  VI  ($7,500,000)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  1^ 
$72,224,000]    title  IV,  pczrt  8  ($1Z7 ,ZZO,000)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
dary Education  Act;  $147,3Z0,000:    Provided,  That  the  amount  appropHuled 
above  for  title  IV,  part  B  of  the  Elemeyitary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
sJiall  become  available  for  obligation  on  July  1,  1970,  and  oiiall  remain 
available  through  September  ZO,  1977, 

[For  carrying  ouc  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  $95,250,000.]  ^ 

NOTE:    Additional  funds  ari»  not  required  for  the  interim  period  of  July  1,  1976, 
through  September  30,  1976. 

(Additional  authorizing  legislation  to  be  proposed  for  $20,000,000.) 


1.  Language  has  been  deleted  for  activities  for  which  funding  is  not 
requested  in  1976,  i.e.,  interlibrary  cooperation  (LSCA  III),  college  library 
resources  (HEA  II-A),  librarian  training  (HEA  II-B),  library  demonstrations 
(HEA  II-B),  and  undergraduate  instructional  equipment  (HEA  VI -A) . 

2.  The  school  library  resources  program  (ESEA  II)  is  now  a  part  of  the 
consolidated  program  of  libraries  and  instructional  resources  (ESEA  IV-B)  for 
which  $137,330,000  is  requested  herein. 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 
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Aaounf  Av«il«blc  for  Obi  1  nation 

1975  1976  Advance 

Reviled  1976  for  1977 

Approprletion   $167,474,000     $  10,000,000  $137,330,000 

Proposed  rescission   «52,224.000  ^  — - 

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropria** 

tion   115,250,000         10,000,000  137,330,000 

CoHparativa  transfer  froa: 

"Elementary  and  secondary 

aducetion"  for  libraries  and 

instructional  resources   40,330.000  137.330.000   

Subtotel,  budget  authority  155,580,000       147,330,000  137,330,000 

Unobligated  belence,  stert  of  year..  5,223,604  238,398  238,398 
Unobligated  belance,  end  of  year....  "238.398  -238.398  -238.398 


Totel,  obligetion   160,565,206       147,330,000  137,330,000 
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Sunnftry  of  Changei 


1975  EiCiMCed  obligation*   $212,789,206 

Leii:    Propoied  reiciiiion.   -52,224,000 

Subtotfl,  1975  reviled  obligitiont.   160,565,206 

1976  Eitinuited  obligationi   147,330,000 

Htt  chmge  13,235,206 

1976  Advance  for  1977»  Aitimated  obligation   137,330,000 


1975  Bise      Chmge  from  Bise      1976  Base    Change  from  Base 


Increaae: 
Program? 

1.    Librttriea  and  in- 
atructional 
reaources  (con- 

aolidated  program)    $  —       $+137,330,000       $137,330,000    $  — 
Decreaaea: 


Program: 

1.    Gtanta  for  public 

-15,000,000 

10,000,000  -10,000,000 

2.    Public  library 

conatruction. ...  4,213,015 

-  4,213,015 

3.    School  library  . 

-90,250,000 

4.    Equipioant  and  minor 

-21,500,000 

5.    Guidance,  counael^- 

ing  and  testing  18,830,000 

-18,830,000 

6.    Undergraduate  in- 

atructional 

-772,191 

Total  decreaaea 

-150,565,206 

-10,000,000 

Total, net  change    -13,235,206  -10,000,000 


Explanation  of  Changea 

Increase? 
Program: 

1,    Librariea  and  instructional  resources  (consolidated  program)— The  funds 
to  initiate  this  program  in  1976  were  provided  by  the  Congress  aa  advance  funding 
in  1975.    The  funding  level  requeated  for  1977  is  the  same  aa  in  1976. 
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Decreaaea: 
Frogrm: 

1.  Granta  for  public  llbrarlea^^The  1976  budget  la  requeaClng  phaae-down  funding 
for  Chla  program  at  the  leval  of  $10,000,000.    It  la  anticipated  that  the  States 
and  localltlea  will  continue  to  expand  their  funding  levela  aa  their  Individual 
npeds  require. 

2.  Public  library  conatructlon— No  funda  were  appropriated  for  this  program  In 
1975.    The  amount  repreaenta  the  unobligated  carryover  funda  from  1973. 

3.  )  The  decreaaea  ahown  above  for  achool  library  reaources.  equipment  and  minor 
A.)  remodeling,  and  mldance,  counaeling,  and  teatlng  have  already  been  agreed 

5.  )  to  by  the  Congreaa,  aa  theae  programs  were  consolidated  into  the  librarlea 

and  Inatructlonal  reaourcea  program  and  are  therefore  terminated  as  aeparate 
programs  beginning  in  1976. 

6.  Undergraduate  inatmctional  equipment — The  revised  1975  level  for  this  pro- 
gram la  rero.      The  amount  of    $772,191  representa  the  unobligated  carryover  funda 
from  1973. 


Obligations  by  Activity 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Estitnate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease  


Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services: 

(1)  Grants  for  public 

libraries   $49,155,000    $25,000,000     $10,000,000  $-15,000,000 

(2)  Inter library 

cooperation   2,594,000 

(b)  Constniction   4,213,015       4,213,015          —            -  4,213,015 

Libraries  and  instructional 

resources   135,580,000    130,580,000    137,330,000      +  6,750,000 

(1976  advance  for  1977)...  (137,330,000) 

College  library  resources..  9,975,000       

Training  and  demonstrations: 

(a)  Librarian  training....  2,000,000 

(b)  Library  demonstrations  1,000,000   

Undergraduate  instructional 

equipment   8.272,191           772,191           —  772,191 

Total  obligationa   212,789,206    160,565,206    147,330,000  -13,235,206 

(1976  Advance  for  1977)   (137,330,000) 


Obligationa  by  Object 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Eatlmate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Granta,  aubaidlea,  and 

contributions   $212,789,206    $160,565,206    $147,330,000  $-13,235,206 

(1976  advance  for  1977)...   (137,330,000) 


Total  obligation*  by  object  212,789,206  160,565,206  147,330,000  -13,235,206 
(1976  advance  for  1977)...  (137,330,000 
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Significant  Item  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  Report 


Action  takun  or  to  be  lakcn 


Grants  to  States  for  older  readers 
services 

Coninittce  encouragement  toward  Che  The  Department  feels  that  the  State 

expansion  of  library  services  to  the  may  use,  as  they  deem  necessary, 

elderly.  funds  from  grants  for  public  Librar 

ies  (LSCA  I)  for  special  clientele 

groups . 

Authorizing  Lexiilation 

 1976   1976  Advance  for  1977 

Appropriation  Appropriation 
Authorised       Requested       Authorized  Requested 

Library  Service*  and  Construc- 
tion Act: 

Title  I— Grants  for  public 

library  services  $137,150,000    $  10,000,000  N.A. 

'Title  II*-Constmction  of 

public  libraries   97,000,000  ~  N.A. 

Title  III— Interlibrary 

cooperation   18,200,000  —  N.A. 

Title  IV— Grants  to  States 

for  older  readers  services    Indefinite    N.A. 

Hleioentary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act: 

Title  IV-B— Libraries  and  ,  . 

instructional  resources...  395,000,000      137,330,000^'    Indefinite  $137,330,000 

Higher  Education  Act: 

Title  II,  Part  A— Coll-£e 

library  resources   70,000,000  2/       —  N.A. 

Title  II,  Part  B,  Section 

222—  Librarian  training. 
Title  II,  Part  B,  Section 

223—  Library  demonstra- 
tions  

Title  VI,  Part  A— Under- 
graduate instructional 

equipment   70,000,000  1/    N.A. 


30,000,000  2/       —  N.A. 


1/  Advance  appropriation  realized  through  fiscal  year  1975  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  P.L.  93-554. 
If  Authorization  based  on  Oias-year  extension  under  GEPA. 

N.A.  -  Not  Applicable 
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Library  Resourcea 


yr 

Budget 
Estliute 
to  Coniress 

House 
.  Allowance 

Senate 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$320,700,000 

$288,200,000 

$288,200,000 

$288,200,000 

1967 

291,500,000 

310,000,000 

311,300,000 

332,000,000 

1968 

298,800,000 

298,257,000 

339,257,000 

312,005,000 

1969 

187,144,000 

99,894,000 

260,394,000 

246,384,000 

1970 

41,880,000 

214,305,000 

245,555,000 

153,382,250 

1971 

131,430,000 

161,680,000 

254,765,000 

200,772,000 

1972 

107,250,000 

167,709,000 

296,709,000 

226,209,000 

19/J 

140,587,000 

202,357,000 

292,357,000 

265,157,000 

1974 

201,209,000 

219,209,000 

191,624,000 

1975 

1975  Proposed 
Rescission 

137,000,000 
52,224,000 

173,974,000 

223,607,000 

189,224,000 

1975  Advance 
for  1976 

137,330,000 

137,330,000 

137,330,000 

137,330,000 

1976 

10,000,0001/ 

1976  Advance 

for  1977  137,330,000 


y    Does  not  include  $20,000,000  to  be  requested  for  proposed  legislation. 
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Juaclflcacion 
Library  Reaoiircea 


1975                   1975                   1976               Increase  or 
 Eatlaate  Revlaed  Estimate  Decreaae 

Public  libraries: 

(a)  Gratita  for  public 

llbrarlea  $  49,155,000       $  25,000,O(X>       $  10,000,000  $-15,000,000 

(b)  Interllbrary 

cooperation....      2,594,000  — —  — 

Llbrarlea  and  Inatnwe- 
tlonal  reaources: 
(a)  Conaolldated  pro- 

grai   —    137,330,000  +137,330,000 

(1976  advance 


for  1977)   (137,330,000) 

(b)  School  library 

reaourcea   95,250,000  90,250,000  —  -90,250,000 

(c)  Equlpoent  and 

Minor  raaodel- 

Ing  21,500,000  21,500,000    -21,500,000 

(d)  dance,  counael- 
Ing,  and  test- 
ing 18,830,000  18,830,000    -18,830,000 

College  library 

reaourcea   9,975,000  -—  —  — 

Training  and  denonatra- 
tlona: 

(a)  Librarian  train- 

ing  2,000,000 

(b)  Library  daoKm- 

atratlona   1,000,000  ---  — -  — 

Undergraduate  Inatmc- 

tlonal  equipment   7.500.000  

Total   207,804,000*       155,580,000*       147,330,000  -8,250,000 

(1976  advance 

for  1977)   (137,330,000) 


*Excludes  1973  spproprlatlon  reatoratlona. 


General  Statcoient 

Thla  appropriation  Includea  the  major  llbrary-relaf;ra  progrsDi  adminlatered  with- 
in the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  affecting  public  librfi'lea,  c:^«nentr:ry  and  aecoUtiary 
achool  llbrarlea,  and  acadenic  llbrarlea*    It  alao  Includes  librarian  training,  the 
library  demonatratlona  progran,  and  the  undergraduate  inatmctional  equipment  program. 

The  1976  budget  providea  $10,000,000  for  library  reaourciso,  and  air)  includes 
aeparately  a  requeat  for  funding  of  proposed  new  library  legislstlon.    These  funds 
represent    another    step  in  the  proposed  phsse-down  of  Federsl  support  for  grsnts  to 
States  for  public  library  aervicea.    It  la  propoaed  that  the  Federal  role  in  llbrarlea 
will  ahift  to  the  proposed  new  legialation,  which  la  deaigned  to  dexoonstrste  effective 
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library  practices  and  to  encourage  and  .upport  cooperative  library  aervice  patterns 
•  '^^  regional  levels.    Therefore,  no  funds  sre  requested  for  the 

Interllbrary  cooparation  and  library  demonstrations  programs. 

f«ir  ;PP^°P^i*«=JO"  J"  1975  for  use  in  1976  provided  the  initial  funding 

wHhJi  I^Jn!!*"  resources  (ESKA  citle  IV-B).  thereby  consolidating 

within  a  single  authorisation  tha  prograw  of  school  library  resources  (ESEA  II) 

S^J^^F.S'^T?^^''  r^'^'^f.^"®?^  guidance,  counseling  snd'testing  (one 

^rt  of  ESKA  III).    The  consolidation  was  authorized  to  take  place  in  two  steps. 
During  the  first  year,  50  percent  of  the  funds  are  available  for  each  of  the  specific 
!?.h'?^^      ^hT"?  "'^u^f  remaining  50  percent  are  used  on  a  consolidated  bS^s. 
niit^""  .uthorities  determining  the  specific  use  of  funds.    In  suSse- 

^Il^horuJel!  *"  '°  discretion  of  State  and  local 

No  funds  are  being  requested  in  fiscal  yaar  1976  for  the  college  library 
resources  program,  the  librarian  training  program,  «nd  the  undergraduate  instruc- 
tional equipment  program.    It  is  the  Office  of  Education's  generil  higher  education 
policy  to  focus  on  student  assistance,  rather  than  on  institutional  support  ^3 
apecialized  training  programs. 

1.  n»  h^?S^r^h""r^"^°"  °*  $52,224,000  out  of  the  fi.c.l  y«r  1975  .pproprl.tion 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Public  libraries 

(a)    Grants  fdr  public 

libraries  $49,155,000 

$25,000,000 

$10,000,000 

-$15,000,000 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

TO  promote  the  extension  and  improvement  of  public  library  services  in 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services,  to  improve  State 
library  service  for  the  physically  handicapped,  institutionalized  and  dis- 
sdvantaged  persons,  to  strengthen  State  library  administrative  agencies.  «nd 
CO  strengthen  raetropolitsn  libraries  which  serve  as  regional  resource  centers, 
grsnts  to  Ststes  are  authorized  by  title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction A,ct  (LSCA). 

Grants  sre  msde  to  Ststes  on  a  formula  based  On  total  resident  population, 
nin    r  '"i"^"'"^  for  the  50  States.  D.C. .  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  a 

?^0,000  minimum  for  the  other  outlying  areas.     The  Federal  share  is  33  percent 
to  66  percent  (except  Trust  Territory  which  is  100  percent  Federally  funded), 
and  States  must  provide  matching  funds  in  proportion  to  their  per  cspita  in- 
come. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

v«nr/^^^°"f  ^^t*  '^'^'^  ^  ^^^^^  concentrated  on  the  dissd- 

vantaged  and  previously  unserved  groups  and  have  supported  many  innovative  Ir-v^n. 
projects  which  could  not  have  been  initiated  locally    the  hn^r  ?^  k  ^ 
view  that  the  Federal  Government  should  not  provide  Indefial  fooe^ 
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This  phase-out  funding,  proposed  In  fiscal  year  1975,  will  permit  States  to 
support  the  most  promising  exemplary  outreach  projects  and  to  provide  library 
OAterials  and  services  to  the  blind,  physically  handicapped,  and  the  institution- 
alized,  including  inmates  of  penal  institutions.    It  will  also  give  additional 
time  and  funds  for  a  reasonable  conversion  to  increased  local  snd  State  support 
for  public  library  programs. 

Federal  Revenue  Sharing  funds  used  for  public  libraries  by  State  and  local 
governments  have  increased  greatly  since  the  program  was  initiated,  with  over 
$82,000,000  being  used  for  this  purpose  during  fiscal  year  1974. 

Since  1956  when  the  public  library  program  was  established.  Federal  assistance 
>  .'has  stimulated  the  expansion  and  Improvement  of  library  services  throughout  the 
country  to  the  extent  that,  today,  about  94  percent  of  the  population  has  access 
to  some  form  of  public  library  services. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  appropriation  was  $44,155,500;  in  addition, 
$32,000,000  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  was  available  in  fiscal  year 
1974.    This  made  a  total  of  $76,155,500  available. 

Leadership  at  the  Federal  level  assisted  and  encouraged  the  State  library 
agencies  in  the  shifting  of  Federal  dollars  from  support  of  public  library  services 
for  the  general  population  toward  the  provision  of  such  service  to  special  clien- 
tele; about  28,000,000  dlsedvantaged  persons  had  access  to  new  or  Improved  library 
services. 

Hore  than  400 » 000  blind  and  physically  handicapped  persons  used  large-print 
book«,  special  equipaent  and  specially  trained  public  library  personnel  in  pro- 
viding specialized  services  and  about  800,000  prisoners,  patients  and  other 
institutionalised  persons  received  LSGA,  title  I  library  services  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  fiscal  ye«r  197S  appropriation  of  $49,155,000  is  proposed  to  be  reduced 
by  $24,155,000  through  rescission.    The  revised  level  for  fiscal  year  1975  of 
$25,000,000  provides  funds  concentrating  LSCA,  title  I  services  on  20,000,000 
disadvantaged  persons  and  continued  the  provision  of  services  to  400,000  blind 
and  physically  handicapped  and  737,000  State  institutionalized  persons. 
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SUPFUSnisNTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Gr»nf  for  Public  lJ.brarU* 


FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 

Actual  Reviled  Eatlmate 

Appropriationi    $44,155,500  $25,000,000  $10,000,000 

Federal  dollars 
aval lab la  to  . 

StAtei    76,155,500-'  25,000,000  10,000,000 

Disadvantagad  parioni 

served  through  fpacial 
library  project!   28,000,000  20,000,000  10,000,000 

State  institutlonalired 
persons  served  throtigh 
this  program   800,000  737,000  737,000 

Blind  and  phyaically 
handicappad  parsons 
served  through 

this  progrsm   400,000  400,000  400,000 

Other  data 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  approximataly  206,000,000,  about  193,000,000 
(94  percent)  have  access  to  the  services  of  public  libraries. 

In  1956,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Ubrary  Services  Act,  23  Statea  had 
progms  for  state*rlde  public  library  development.    Expenditures  under  these 
programs  amounted  to  $5  million.    Now  there  are  38  States  with  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, with  appropriations  of  over  $80  million. 

The  amount  of  Federal  Revanue  Sharing  funda  used  for  public  libraries  by 
State  and  local  governments  was  over  $82,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974. 


1/    includes  $32,000,000  of  1973  appropriated  funds  which  were  released  in 
fiscal  year  1974,  thereby  making  $76,155,500  available  for  expenditure 
In  FY  1974.    Work-lo&d  data  reflect  sums  available  to  the  Statea  for 
applicable  fiscal  year. 


1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate         Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Public  librsr^*s: 

(b)    Interlibrary  cooperation  $2,594,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  a  systematic  and  effective  coordination  of  resourcen  of  school, 
public,  academic,  and  special  libraries  and  information  centers  to  develop  a  more 
economical  operation  and,  in  turn,  provide  better  service  to  all  users,  title  III 
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of  the  Library  Service*  and  Construction  Act,  «•  taended,  authorizes  grant*  to 
State*  for  eatabliahing  and  maintaining  local*  Sf^f^,  interstate  and/or  regional 
cooparativa  necvorks  of  libraries. 

Grants  are  nade  according  to  a  formula  based  on  total  resident  population. 
No  State  matching  is  required. 

Plans  for  fiscal  Year  1976 

The  Nation's  libraries,  involved  in  cooperative  projects  of  library  and 
information  service,  have  successfully  proven  the  value  of  cooperative  local, 
State  and  regional  projects  and  naCworks  in  increasing  services  and  dollar 
effectiveness.    Support  for  similar  activities  will  be  available  under  broader 
new  legislation,  the  Library  Partnership  Act,  which  is  proposed  to  replace  this 
authority.    Hierefore  no  funds  are  requested  for  LSCA,  title  III  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

Accomplishments  in  fi»csl  yesrs  1974  snd  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  the  appropriation  was  $2,593,500.    In  addition, 
$4,770,000  of  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  was  released  for  expenditure  in 
1974,  thereby  making  a  total  of  $7,363,500  title  III  funds  available.    These  funds 
provided  support  for  cooperative  networks,  involving  10,500  public,  school, 
academic  and  special  libraries.    Projects  include  such  cooperative  efforts  as 
telecomiwnication  networka  for  reference,  biMiographic  services,  and  inter- 
library  loan;  centralixed  acquisition  and  processing;  centralized  cataloging; 
comprahensive  state-vide  planning;  education  for  the  administration  of  inter- 
library  network  activities;  and  interstate  cooperation. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $2,594,000  is    proposed  for  rescission. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Interlibrary  Cooperation 


FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 

Actual  Revised  Estimata 

Appropriation.^                                $2,593,500    — 

Federal  Funds  Available  if 

to  the  States   $7,363,500"     

Number  of  Libraries  Involved 

in  Cooperative  Projects                       10,500  —   


1/    Of  the  $7,500,000  appropriated  in  FY  1973,  $4,770,000  wss  released  in  FY  1974. 
Workload  data  reflect  simis  available  to  the  States  for  applicable  fiscal  year. 
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1975  1975  1976  Increa.e  or 
Eatimate  Revised  Eatimate  Decrease 


Llbrarlea  and  Inatructlonal 
reaourcea: 

(a)  Conaolldated  program    $  —  $  $137 ,330, OOol^ $+137 ,330,000 
(1976  advance  for  1977)  (137,330,000) 

(b)  School  library 

reaourcea   95,250,000       90,250,000  —  -  90,250,000 

(c)  Equipment  and  minor 

remodeling   21,750,000        21,750,000  -  21,750,000 

(d)  Guidance,  counseling, 

and  teating   18^30^000       18.830.000  -  18.830.000 

Total   135,830,v)>00      130,830,000      137,330,000     +  6,500,000 

(1976  advance  for  1977)  (137,330,000) 

1/  Fifty  percent  ia  to  be  uaed  for  the  consolidation  program,  fifty  percent  for  the 
other  aubactivitiea. 


Narrative 

Program  Purpoae 

Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  aa  amended  by 
P.L.  93-380  in  1974  authorizea  granta  to  Statea  for  library  and  instructional 
reaourcea,  including  guidance,  counseling,  and  testing.    This  activity  consolidates 
into  a  aingle  authorisation  the  following  exiating  programa:    achool  library 
reaourcea  (ESEA  II),  equipment  and  minor  renodeUng  (NDEA  III),  and  the  guidance, 
counaeling,  and  teating  portion  of  the  aupplementary  services  program  (ESEA  III). 
The  Act  requires  that  advance  funding  be  in  effect  for  any  year  in  which  consolida- 
tion appliea  and  that  the  conaolidation  nay  not  take  place  unleaa  the  «nount  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  total  funda  appropriated  the  previous  year  for  the 
programa  to  be  conaolidated.    -flie  eatimatea  for  1976  and  1977  contain  aufficient 
funda  to  trigger  the  conaolidation.     The  Act  further  requires  that  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  fiacal  year  1976  for  conaolidation,  50  percent  shall  be  available 
to  the  States  to  carry  out  Part  B.    -flie  remainder  of  auch  funda  ahall  be  available 
to  the  Statea  under  the  authoritiea  listed  above. 

Funda  will  be  diatributed  to  the  Statea  on  the  baais  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  children  in  each  State  who  are  agaa  five  through  aeventeen,  aa  compared 
to  the  total  of  auch  children  in  all  Statea,  after  approximately  one  percent  is 
withdrawn  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  areaa,  the  Department  of  Interior  (Indian 
Education)  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (Dependent  Children's  schools).    The  States 
in  turn  distribute  funda  to  the  districts  according  to  enrollment  in  public  and 
private  schoolc,  and  in  relation  to  local  tax  effort  for  education  and  numbers  of 
children  whose  education  impoaes  a  higher  than  average  cost.    Of  the  allotted 
amount,  95  percent  ia  for  the  use  of  the  local  school  diatricta  and  the  other  5 
percent  may  be  uaed  at  the  State  level.    Local  educational  agencies  have  complete 
diacretioii  in  determining  how  funda  will  be  divided  among  varioua  programa.  Title 
IV  requires  equitable  participation  of  children  and  teachers  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  aecondary  achools. 

This  consolidation  ia  designed  to  eliminate  narrow  categorical  grant  programs 
and  provide  the  States  and  local  education  agencies  greater  flexibility  and 
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reaponalbllltry  in  determining  their  own  educational  priorities  and  funding  needa. 
Moreover,  advance  funding,  which  la  Included  In  this  request,  will  enable  the 
States  to  plan  more  efficiently  and  effectively  by  knowing  a  year  in  advance  what 
Federal  aaalatance  will  be  available  under  this  program. 

Plans  for  fiscal  yeara  1976  and  1977 

The  amount  of  $137,330,000  waa  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1975  for  use  In 
flacal  year  1976,  and  the  same  aiaount  la  being  requested  In  1976  as  advance 
funding  for  use  In  1977.    These  funds  are  sufficient  to  trigger  consolidation. 

In  flacal  year  1977  (school  year  1976-1977),  the  amount  of  $137,330,000  will 
be  uaed  entirely  on  a  consolidated  basis  at  the  discretion  of  local  education 
authorities  for  the  first  time.    It  Is  expected  that  these  funds  will  provide  the 
same  opportunities  for  benefits  as  the  separate  categorical  programs  have  been 
providing. 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1976  (school  year  1975-1976),  the  libraries  and 
Instiructlonal  resources  consolidation  will  be  advance  funded  at  a  level  of 
$137,330,000.     Fifty  percent  of  these  funds  will  be  made  available  pursuant  to 
title  IV-B,  ESEA,  and  fifty  percent  will  be  earmarked  xor  school  library  resour*"»«. 
equipment  and  miner  remodeling,  and  the  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  portion 
of  ESEA  III.     It  is  expected  that  these  funds  will  provide  the  same  opportunities 
for  beneflta  as  the  separate  categorical  programs  did  in  the  previous  years.  The 
reatructurlng  will  provide  local  authorities  greater  resp6nsibility  in  determining 
their  own  educational  priorities  and  flexibility  for  focusing  funds  on  these  needs. 

Children  in  private,  non-public  achools  must  be  provided  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  in  these  programs.    For  the  first  time,  the  opportunity  to  use  borrowed 
instructional  equipment  has  been  extended  to  non- public  school  children.  Formerly, 
under  the  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  program  (NDEA  III),  loans  were  available 
to  private  schools  for  the  actual  purchase  of  this  equipment  and  for  minor  remod- 
eling needed  in  connection  with  Ita  use. 

Accompllahmenta  in  flacal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

Although  the  consolidated  program  of  libraries  and  instructional  reaources 
(ESEA  title  IV-B)  was  not  authorized  during  this  period,  the  separate  categorical 
programs  were  authorized  and  funded. 

For  achool  library  resources  (ESEA  II),  the  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 
revised  levels  are  the  same-- $90, 250,000.    For  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
(NDEA  III),  the  fiscal  year  1974  level  was  $28,500,000  and  the  1975  appropriation 
was  $21,750,000,  with  no  proposed  rescission.    For  the  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  portion  of  supplementary  services  (ESEA  III),  the  program  levels  for  both 
1974  and  1975  are  the  same— $18,830,000. 

Program  output  measurements  are    enumerated  on  the  following  Supplemental 
Fact  Sheets. 
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SUPPLEHENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Libraries  and  InstrucCional  Resources  Grants  1^ 
School  Library  Resources.  Textbooks  and  Other  Instructions!  Materials 


Output  Measures  Actual 


FY  1974  FY  1975 


Private.  elMentary  and  secondary  students 

benefitted   4,608,000 


Revised 


Public  elcaentsry  and  secondary  students 
benefitted   41,850,000  41,350,000 


4,508,000 


Acquisitions  and  administration  (obligations) 

(1)    School  library  resources   $77,134,283  $77,150,000 

(2}    Other  instructional  materials   4,400,000  4  400  000 

(3)  Textbooks   1,000,000  I'oOojoOO 

(4)  Processing   3,200,000  3,200,000 

(5)  State  administration   4.500.000  4.500.000 

Total  obligations   90,234,283  90,250,000 


1/  The  appropriation  for  FY  1974  for  this  categorical  program  was  $90,250,000. 
The  FY  1975  appropriation  was  $95,250,000.    However,  the  revised  FY  1975 
level  is  $90,250,000  with  $5,000,000  proposed  for  rescission. 

2/  Approximately  half  of  the  funds  used  for  acquisitions  is  classified  as^'* 
printed  materials,  the  other  half  is  audiovisuals. 

y  These  figures  are  adjusted  to  include  funds  carried  over  as  authorized  by 
the  Tydings  Amendment. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Librsries  and  Instructional  Resources  Grants^^ 
Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 


FY  1974 
Actual 


FY  1975 
Revised 


57 


57 


9,800 
39,300,000 

6 

$2,900  to  $31,300 


9,800 
39,300,000 

15 

$15,000  Average 


 Output  Measures  

Number  of  States  and  outlying  areas 
participating  

Number  of  local  educational  agencies 
participating  

Number  of  children  benefitted....... 

Number  of  private  nonprofit  schools 
with  loans  approved  

Range  of  loans  approved  


1/  The  appropriation  for  FY  1974  for  this  categorical  program  was  $28,500,000.  The 
FY  1975  appropriation  was  $21,750,000. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Llbrarlei  and  Ins true tlonml  Reaourcet  Granta^^ 
Guidance.  Couniellng  and  Testing 


FY  1974  FY  1975 

 Output  Meaaurea  Actual  Revised 

Jurladlctlona  (Statea  and  outlying  areaa) 

participating   56  56 

Public  elementary  achool  counaelora 

participating   3,000  3,400 

Private  elementary  achool  counaelora 

participating   297  300 

Public  secondary  achooX  counaelora 
participating   7,000  7,000 

j^lvate  aecondary  achool  counaelora 

participating   219  220 

Studenta  aerved  directly  through  local  education 

agenclea  by  guidance  and  counaellng  projects   2,000,000  2,000,000 

Students  participating  in  tea  ting  programs   6,000,000  6,000,000 


_!/  Hie  appropriation  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  lut  Lhls  c-tsgorlcal 
program  was  $18,830,000. 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

College  library  resources 

$9,975,000 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  support  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  Llie  acquisition  of 
library  resources  (Including  law  library  resource^) ,  »uch  as  books,  pbriodicals, 
documents,  rocgnetic  tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials  and  other 
related  materials  (tn^^luding  necessary  binding),  title  II,  part  A,  o^thc  Higher 
Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes  grants  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  other  public  and  private  non-profit  library  institutions. 

Thrte  types  of  grants  can  be  awarded:     (1)  basic  grants  up  to  $5,000  to  every 
eligible  institution;  (2)  supplemental  grants  up  to  $20  per  student  with  no  match- 
ing required;  and  (3)  special-purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched  with  $1  institu- 
tion money  for  every  $3  Federal  money.    Basic  grants  must  be  awarded  first  priority. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

Since  1966,  over  $135,500,000  in  Federal  funds  have  been  obligated  for  the 
purchase  of  college  library  materials.    These  funds  provided  for  more  than  15,000 
basic  grants,  over  7,000  supplemental  grants  and  about  500  special-purpose  grants 
to  eligible  institutions.    The  legislation  expires  in  fiscal  year  1975.    No  funds 
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•re ^requetted  for  thi«  program  in  fi«c*l  ye«r  1976  in  keeping  with  the  shift  of 
Federal  dollara  away  from  narrow  institutional  tid  programs  toward  student  aupport. 

Accoapliahaenta  in  fiacal  yeara  1974  and  1975 

In  fiacal  year  1974,  the  appropriation  waa  $9,975,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,525,000 
from  the  1973  level.    Theae  funds  aupported  2,377  baaic  granta  of  which  2,314  were 
awarded  at  the  maximum  of  $4,235  and  63  were  awarded  at  less  than  the  maximum. 
Special-purpoae  or  aupplemental  granta  were  not  awarded  in  fiacal  year  1974.  In 
addition,  two  basic  grants,  totaling  $6,655  were  awarded  for  fiacal  year  1974  from 
fiacal  year  1973  carryover  funds. 

The  fiacal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $9,975,000  is  propoaed  for  reacisaion. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Collage  Library  Reaourcea 
Funda  Awarded  by  Type  of  Grant 


Fiacal 

_  Baaic 

SuPPlanantal 

Special-Purooae 

Totml 

Year 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

1966 

1,830  $  8,413,574 

$   

$  .„ 

1,830  $  8,413,574 

1967 

1,989 

9,612,865 

1,266 

11,316 

,782 

132 

3,577,040 

3,387 

24,506,687 

1968 

2,111 

10,294,709 

1,524 

10,764 

p524 

60 

3,449,986 

3,695 

24,509,219 

1969 

2,224 

10,929,161 

1,747 

10,318 

,415 

77 

3,750,000 

4,048 

24,997,576 

1970^^ 

2,201 

5,484,976 

1,783 

4,331 

024 

3.984 

9,816,000 

1971 

548 

2,698,383 

531 

5,574 

730 

116 

1,620,287 

1,195 

9,893,400 

1972 

504 

2,509,970 

494 

6,833, 

030 

58 

1,650,000 

1,056 

10,993,000 

1973 

2,061 

10,105,446 

65 

2,299,554 

2,126 

12,405,000 

1974 

2,379 

9,966,8551/ 

2,379 

9,966,855 

1975^^ 

1976 

Total 

15,847 

70,015,939 

7,345 

49,138, 

505 

508 

16,346,867 

23,700 

135,501,311 

y  Baaic  granta  not  to  exceed  $2.«""  rach. 

-    2/  Includaa  $6,655  of  unoblig.tad  carryover  1973  funda  awarded  in  two  baaic 
gr— zs  of  $5,000  and    $1,655,  reapectively . 

3/  Reviaed  level  aaauming  reaciaaion  of  $9,975,000  appropriated. 
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1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Eatinuite 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Training  and  demonstrations: 


(a)    Librarian  training 


$2,000,000 


Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

To  support  the  training  of  paraprofeaalonsala  and  professionals  In  library 
and  Information  science  for  services  to  «11  type*  of  libraries,    grant*  may 
be  made  for  fellowahlps,  tralneeshlps,  and  abort-  and  long-term  training  Institutes 
for  library  personnel;  Title  II,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended, 
authorizes  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or 
agencies. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  required  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the' funds  for  auch  training  be  used  to  support  fellovshlps  and  tralneeshlps.  In 
addition,  the  smendments  required  a  statutory  distribution  of  funds  between  the 
college  library  resources,  library  training  and  demonstrations  programs.    Of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  library  training  and  demonstrations  under  Title  II'*B, 
66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  library  career  training. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976  • 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976.     It  Is  pro- 
posed that  Federal  support  continue  to  shift  In  fiscal  year  1976  from  the  various 
categorical  training  programs  to  a  broader  student  assistance  program.    In  this 
manner,  studenc^  will  determine  the  selection  of  Institution  and  area  of  study 
that  will  best  meet  their  Individual  n«ed*,  Including  training  In  llbrarlanshlp. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  thz  appropriation  was  $2>850,000,  a  decrease  of  $722,000 
from  the  fiscal  year  1973  level.    The  obligated  funds  supported  the  training  and 
retraining  through  235  fellowships  or  tralneeshlps,  and  about  1,339  institute  par- 
ticipants.   In  most  cases,  awards  made  in  fiscal  year  1974  will  support  training 
during  the  1974-75  academic  year. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $2,000,000   is  proposed  for  rescission. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 

Librarian  Training 

FY  1974 

Actual  

No.  Federal 
Trained  Dollars 

Fellowahipa/traineeahiPt  235 

Federal  dollars  student  support...  $  811,180 

Federal  dollars  institutional 

support   713,450 

Total   1,524,630 

Institute  participants  1,339 

Federal  dollars  student  support...  383,952 
Federal  dollars  Laa t i  tut  i  onfll 

support   936^312 

Total   1,320,264 

Sumnary 

Fellowships/ traineeships  and 

institute  participants   1,574 

Federal  dollars  student  support...  1,195,132 
Federal  dollars  institutional 

support.   1,649.762 

Sunmary  Total   2,844,894 


FY  1975 
Reviaed 


FY  1976 
Estimate 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Revised 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Training  and  demonstrations: 

(b)     Library  demonstrations 

$1,000,000 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  provide  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  for  the  developmCr.t  of  new 
techniques  and  systems  for  processing,  storing,  and  distributing  infortnation,  and 
for  the  diascmlnatlon  of  information  derived  from  such  projects,  title  II,  part  B, 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  provides  for  grants  ana  contracts  to 
institutions  of  highr.r  education,  and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  require  a  statutory  distribution  of  funds 
among  the  college  library  resources,  general  library  training  and  demonstration 
programs.     Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  library  demonstrations  and  training 
under  title  II-B,  33-1/3  percent  must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  authority  in  fiscal  year  1976.    The  demonstra- 
tion projects  funded  by  this  program  will  be  eligible  for  support  under  the  new 
library  legislative  initiative,  the  Library  Partnership  Act. 
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Accoropllahments  In  fiscal  yemrs  1974  and  1975 

The  fiscal  year  1974  appropriation  of  $1,425,000  supported  20  demonstration 
projects  averaging  about  $71,000  each.    Priority  was  accorded  those  demonstration 
projects  that  were  directed  toward  the  provision  of  quality  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  economically  disadvantaged  people,  or  those  for  whom  the  traditional 
school  and  college-based  educational  experience  have  not  proved  effective. 
Priority  was  also  given  to  those  demonstration  projects  that  offer  new  methods  and 
alternatives  for  the  provision  of  improved  informational  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  this  program  supported  the  continuation  of  nine  on-going 
demonstration  projects  including:     (1)  the  innovative,  multi-media  conrounity 
learning  center  launched  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  (2)  the  demonstration  of 
exemplary  library  service  to  the  AiTierican  ladian  and  the  Spanish-Speaking;  and 
(3)  the  non-traditional  study  demonstration  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 
ination Board  in  New  York.    The  funds  also  supported  eleven  new  starts. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  proposed  for 
rescission. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Library  Demonstrations 


FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 
Actual         Revised  Estimate 


Subject  Categories 

Institutional  cooperation  to  serve  apecial 

target  groups   8 

Functional  development:    Reader  services : 
processing,  including  acquisitions,  cata- 
loging, classification,  etc   5 

Planning  and  development   2 

Education  «nd  training    5 

Total  ,   20 

Sponsoring  Organizations 

Universities  and  colleges   9 

Non-profit  organizations   7 

Public  libraries   3 

Local  school  districts   X 

Total   20 
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1975  1975  1976  Increase  or 
Eatlroate         Revl»ed         Eatimate  Decrea»e 


Undergrsduate  ln»tructlon«l 

equipment   $7,500,000 


Narrative 

Program  PtirPoae 

To  aaslat  In  the  Improvement  of  undergraduate  programs  through  the  purchase 
of  Instructional  equipment  (Including  closed-circuit  TV)  and  materials  and  through 
minor  remodeling,  grants  are  awarded  under  title  VI,  part  A,  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  to  Institutions  of  higher  education. 

Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  by  a  formula  based  on  higher  education 
enrollment  and  per  capita  income.  State  Commissions  rank  applications  submitted  by 
the  institutions  and  recommend  the  Federal  share  which,  except  In  certain  Instances, 
cannot  exceed  50  perscr.t  of  the  total  project  cost. 

Plans  for  fiscal  vear  1976 

No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  In  fiscal  year  1976.    Since  this 
program  begsn  In  flscsl  year  1966,  a  total  of  7,600  grants  have  been  awarded  through 
the  appropriation  of  more  than  $102,000,000.    Hereafter,  It  Is  proposed  that  Federal 
support  for  Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students  vhc 
will  carry  the  funds  to  the  Institution  of  their  choice.    The  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  this  program  expires  In  flscsl  year  1975. 

Accoropllahments  In  fiscal  years  1974  snd  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974,  $24,375,000  was  made  available  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  for  this  program.    These  funds  Included  the  fiscal  year  1974  appropria- 
tion of  $11,875,000  plus  the  fiscal  year  1973  appropriation  of  $12,500,000  released 
in  fiscal  year  1974.    The  obligated  funds  supported  1,998  grants  to  approximately 
950  instltutiowo  of  higher  education. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  of  $7,500,000   Is  proposed  for  rescission. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  SHEET 
Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment 


FY  1974  FY  1975  FY  1976 
Actual       Revised  Estimate 

Category  I  (Instructional  equipment, 
mater lala,  minor  remodeling): 


7.  of  Total  Obligation   Qg^f 

NO.  of  granta  1,607* 

Total  amount  of  obligation   $20,684,475 

Category  II  (Cloged-clrcult  television  equip- 
ment »  materials  and  minor  remsdellng) : 

7.  of  Total  obligation   127. 

No.  of  grants  

Total  amount  of  obligation   $  2.842,484 

Total  obligations   $23,526,959 
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Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Public  Libraries 

(a)    Grants  for  public  libraries  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
Title  I) 

 1976  

 1975   Budget 

Estimate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$49,155,000      $25,000,000      $137,150,000  $10,000,000 

Purpose;     Title  I  of  the' Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  promote  the  extension  ano  improvement  of  public  library  services  in 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services;  to  improve  State  library 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped  and  institutionalized;  to  improve  public 
library  services  for  disadvantaged  persons;  to  strengthen  State  library  admin- 
istrative agencies;  and  to  strengthen  metropolitan  libraries  vhlch  serve  as 
regional  resource  centers. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  based  on  cocal  resident 
population.    The  Fed**  »    share  ranges  from  33  percent  to  66  percent,  except  for 
the  Trust  Territory  wu^.    Is  100  percent  Federally  funded,  and  States  must  match 
in  proportion  to  their  pr  c  capita  Income. 

Accompllahmentt  In  1975;    In  fiscal  year  1975,  $25,000,000  was  made  available  to 
the  States  for  library  services.    Support  of  library  services  to  the  State  in- 
stitutionalized and  the  physically  handicapped  is  being  maintained.    Emphasis  has 
been  on  support  of  programs  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  on  Statewide  projects 
designed  to  alleviate  inequities  with  respect  to  access  to  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation. 

Objectives  for  1976;    In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  appropriation  request  is  $10,000,000 
a  reduction  of  $15,000,000  below  the  1975  level.    Uiese  funds  are  intended  to  be 
another  atep  In  a  proposed  phase-down  of  Federal  support  for  this  type  of  library 
aid.    New  legislation  for  the  support  of  libraries  is  being  proposed.  This 
legiilation  will  be  designed  to  demonstrate  effective  library  practices  and  to 
encourage  and  support  cooperative  library  service  patterns  at  the  local.  State 
and  regional  levels. 


Activity:    Public  Libraries 

(b)    Interlibrary  cooperation  (Library  Services  and  Construction  Act, 
Title  III) 

 1975    1976  

Budget 

Eatimite         Revised     Authorization  Estimate 
$2,554,000  $18,200,000 

Purpose;  Title  III  of  the  Library  Siirvicea  and  Construction  Act  authorizes 
grants  to  States  for  establishing  and  maintaining  local.  State  and  regional 
cooperative  networks  of  libraries. 

Explanation:    Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  based  on  total  resident 
population.    Itie  Federal  share  is  100  percent. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    A  reaciaaion  is  proposed  of  the  $2,594,000  appropriated 
for  this  program.    A  supplemental  appropriation  will  be  requested  in  1975  upon 
enactment  of  proposed  legislation  which  will  subsume  this  program. 

Objectives  for  1976?    No  funds  are  recommended  for  this  program  in  1976. 
Proposed  new  legislation  will  encourage  support  for  cooperative  activities 
among  all  types  of  libraries  at  the  local,  State  and  regional  levels. 


€23 

ERJ.C  - 

34-864  0  -  75  -41  . 
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Activity:    Libraries  and  Inttructional  Reaourcea  (Elemerttary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  IV-B) 

1976  Advance  for  1977 
Budget 

1976  Authorization  Estimate 

$137 , 330, 000         indefinite       $137 , 330, 000 

Purpose;    Title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  a  con- 
solidation of  Che  following  categorical  programs:    school  library  resources 
(ESEA  II),  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  (NDEA  III),  and  guidance,  counseling 
and  testing  of  the  supplementary  lervices  program  (ESEA  III).    Funds  appropri- 
ated for  use  in  fiscal  year  1977  may  be  uaed  by  LEA's  in  any  proportion  for  the 
preceding  programs  at  their  discretion. 

Explanation;    Funds  will  be  distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  children  in  each  State  who  «re  ages  five  through  seventeen 
as  compared  to  the  total  of  such  children  in  all  States,  after  approximately  one 
percent  is  withdrawn  for  allocation  to  the  outlying  areas,   the  Department  of 
Interior  (Indian  Education)  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (Dependent  Children'! 
Schools) , 

Objectives  for  1976  and  1977;    In  both  1976  and  1977,  it  is  expected  that  theae 
funds  will  offer  approximately  the  same  benefits  as  the  separate  categorical 
programs  did  in  the  previous  years,  serving  over  45,000,000  school-age  children 
in  both  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Activity;    College  Library  Reaourcea  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
Title  II-A) 

 1976  

 1975   RiiH&.i- 

Eatimate       Revised    Authorization  Estimate 

$9,975,000    $70,000,000 

Purpoae:     Title  n,  p«rt  A,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
granta  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher  education  and  other  public  and  private 
non-profit  library  institutions  whose  primary  function  is  to  provide  library  and 
information  lervices  to  institutions  of  higher  education  on  a  formal  cooperative 
baais  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  the  acquisition  of  library  resources  in- 
cluding law  library  resources,  such  as  books,  periodicals,  documents,  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  audiovisual  materials  and  other  related  materials 
(including  necessary  binding). 

Explanation;    Three  types  of  grants  are  authorized;     (1)    basic  grants  up  to 
$5,000;     (2)    supplemental  grants  up  to  $20  per  student  with  no  matching 
required;  and    (3)    special-purpose  grants  which  must  be  matched  with  $1  in- 
stitution money  for  every  $3  Federal  money.     Basic  grants  must  be  awarded  to  all 
eligible  institutions  applying. 

Accompllahments  in  1975;    A  rescission  of  the  $9,975,000  appropriated  for  thia 
program  is  proposed. 

objectives  for  1976;    No  funds  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Federal 
support  for  institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  concentrated  on  students 
who  will  carry  the  funds  to  the  institutions  of  their  choice. 
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Activity:    Training  and  DeioonttraClont 

(a)    Librarian  Training  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 »  as  amended,  Title  II-B) 

 1976. 

 1975   Budget 

Estimate      Revl sed    Authorization  Estimate 

$2,000,000     —  $20,000,000 

Purpose;    Title  IX,  Part  B,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  and  library  organizations  or  agencies 
to  support  the  training  of  paraprofessionals  and  professionals  in  library  and 
information  science  for  services  to  all  types  of  libraries.    Such  grants  may  be 
made  for  fellowships,  tralneeships.  and  short-  and  long-term  training  institutes 
for  library  personnel. 

Explanation;    The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  require  that  not  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  funds  tot  library  training  be  used  to  support  fellowships  and 
tralneeships.    In  addition,  the  amendments  require  a  statutory  distribution  of 
funds  between  the  college  library  resources,  training  and  demonstrations  programs. 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  library  demonstrations  and  training  under  title 
II-B,  66-2/3  percent  must  be  used  for  librarian  training. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    A  rescission  of  the  $2,000,000  appropriated  for  this 
program  is  proposed. 

Objectives  for  1976;  No  tunds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Federal  support  will  shift  in  fiscal  year  1976  from  categorical  training  programs 
to  broader  student  assistance  programs. 


Activity;    Training  and  Demonstrations 

(b)    Library  Demonstrations  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 
Title  II-B) 


 1976 

 1975   Bua&*£t " 

Estimate     Revl sed     Authorisation  Estimate 

$1,000,000       —  $10,000,000 

Purpose;    Title  II.  Fart  B.  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  and  contracts  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  other  public  or 
private  agendas,  institutions,  and  organizations,  for  demonstrations,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  Impicove  libraries  or  Improve  training  in  llbrarlanship . 
including  the  development  of  new  techniques,  systems,  and  equipment  for  pro- 
cessing, storing,  and  distributing  information,  and  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  derived  from  such  projects. 

Explanation;    Applications  are  submitted  by  individuals  through  their 
universities,  school  districts,  or  other  eligible  institutions.  Applications 
are  reviewed  by  Office  of    Education  field  readers,  and  priorities  of  awards 
are  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  proposed  application.    Of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  library  demonstrations  and  training  under  title  II-B.  33-1/3  percent 
must  be  used  for  library  demonstration  activities. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;  A  rescission  of  the  $1,000,000  appropriated  for  this 
program  is  proposed. 

Objectives  for  1976;    No  funds  are  raquested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976.    However,  the  proposed  new  library  legislation  will  provide  funds  to 
support  exemplary  demonstration  projects  which  are  considered  to  have  national 
applicability. 
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Activity:    Undergraduate  Instructional  Equiproent  (Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  Title  VI -A) 

1976 

.  1975   Budget 

Estimate     Revised    Authorized  Estimate 
$7,500,000  $70,000,000 

Purpose;    Title  VI,  Part  A,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  as  amended,  authorizes 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  under- 
graduate programs  through  the  purchase  of  instructional  equipment  (including 
closed-circuit  TV)  and  materials  and  through  minor  remodeling. 

Explanation;    Funds  are  allotted  to  the  States  by  a  formula  based  on  higher 
education  enrollment  and  per  capita  income.     State  comniissions  rank  applications 
submitted  by  the  institutions  and  recommend  the  Federal  share  which,  except  in 
hardship  cases,  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total  project  cost. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    A  rescission  of  the  $7,500,000  appropriated  for  this 
program  is  proposed. 

Objectives  for  1976;     No  funds  are  requested  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1976.    Federal  support  for  institutions  of  higher  educstion  will  be  concentrated 
on  students  who  wilt  carry  the  funds  to  the  institution  of  their  choice. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HmTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Rasourcet 

Grants  for  Public  Library  Services 


State  or                                    1974  1975  1975  1976 

Outlying  Area  Actual  Estimate  y       Reviled  1'         Estimate  V 


TCfTKL 

544. 

155, 

500 

S49 

155, 

000 

525 

000, 

000 

$10,000, 

ouo 

Alabama 

759, 

993 

843, 

067 

440. 

598 

189, 

394 

Alaska 

250 

266 

259, 

845 

222, 

391 

189, 

394 

Arizona 

499, 

027 

575 

938 

340, 

654 

189, 

394 

Ar leans  as 

513 

320 

569. 

047 

338, 

076 

189 

394 

California 

3 

457 

820 

3 

945 

238 

1 

.601. 

251 

189, 

394 

Colorado 

565 

674 

647 

572 

367, 

455. 

189 

394 

Connecticut 

692 

704 

758 

558 

408 

,980 

189 

394 

Delaware  '""^ 

289 

772 

303 

914 

238 

,878 

189 

394 

Florida  *ri 

1 

328 

176 

1 

604 

555 

725 

,503 

189 

394 

Georsia  A 

949 

013 

1 

073 

744 

526, 

904 

189 

394 

Hawaii 

326 

870 

352 

515 

257 

062 

189 

394 

Idaho 

318 

358 

340 

728 

252 

652 

189 

394 

Illinois 

1 

995 

768 

2 

226 

767 

958 

298 

189 

394 

iMdiana 

1 

042 

158 

1 

IGl 

GCO 

559 

879 

189 

394 

Iowa 

659 

300 

719 

205 

394 

256 

189 

394 

Kansas 

562 

462 

610 

576 

353 

614 

189 

394 

Kentucky 

726 

108 

803 

533 

425 

807 

189 

394 

i>uux8xana 

793 

07  S 

Vf  J 

879 

337 

454 

168 

189 

394 

Maine 

362 

388 

,423 

270 

AQ7 

189 

>394 

843 

938 

820 

476 

423 

189 

>394 

Massachusetts 

1 

125 

345 

1 

251 

648 

593 

465 

189 

394 

Michigan 

1 

644 

708 

1 

843 

,212 

814 

794 

189 

394 

Minnesota 

mo 

o  I? 

j\J3 

A  til 

939 

1  RO 

JOl 

J  Jo 

620 

1  loo 

357 

210 

189 

Missouri 

,004 

o  /  o 

JZJ 

>394 

Montana 

J 11 

385 

531 

189 

iqa 

Nebraska 

/f42 

,176 

478 

,009 

304 

015 

189 

,394 

Nevada 

281 

,903 

299 

,924 

237 

386 

189 

394 

New  Hampshire 

321 

,731 

343 

,992 

253 

,873 

189 

394 

New  Jersey 

1 

,373 

,143 

1 

,528 

,388 

697 

005 

189 

394 

New  Mexico 

367 

,821 

399 

,304 

274 

568 

189 

394 

New  York 

3 

,146 

•  747 

3 

,503 

,108 

1 

,435 

831 

189 

394 

North  Carolina 

r 

,028 

,346 

1 

,161 

,517 

559 

744 

189 

394 

North  Dakota 

300 

,853 

315 

,157 

243 

085 

189 

394 

Ohio 

1 

,924 

,G24 

2 

,148 

,242 

928 

910- 

189 

394 

Oklahoma 

617 

.546 

684 

,023 

381 

093 

189 

394 

Oregon 

543 

.512 

602 

,415 

350 

560 

189 

,394 

Pennsylvania 

2 

,111 

,235 

2 

,351 

,173 

1 

,004 

844 

189 

,394 

RJiode  Isl-nd 

354 

,010 

375 

,365 

265 

612 

189 

,394 

South  Carolina 

622 

,845 

693 

,997 

384 

825 

189 

,394 

.ERIC 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimate  i' 

1975 
Revised  V 

1976 
Estimate  ^ 

South  Dakota 

308,241 

323;681 

189,394 

Tennessee 

841,414 

942,628 

477,848 

189,394 

Texas 

2,035,274 

2,345,007 

1,002,537 

189,394 

Utah 

375,851 

408,552 

^  /  0 ,  yjco 

Vermont 

272,910 

284,^509 

231,618 

189,394 

Virginia 

958,006 

1,078,459 

528,668 

189,394 

Washington 

752,766 

822,212 

432,795 

189,394 

West  Virginia 

483,931 

524,254 

321,317 

189,394 

Wisconsin 

918,339 

1,023,147 

507,974 

189.394 

Wyoming 

254,442 

264,017 

223,951 

189,394 

District  of  Columbia 

320,928 

333,111 

249,802 

189,394 

American  Samoa 

44,362 

44,925 

41,843 

37,878 

Guam 

53,650 

55^414 

45,767 

37,878 

Puerto  Rico 

635,538 

691,827 

384,013 

189,394 

Trust  Territory 

54 J  604 

56,492 

46,170 

37,878 

Virgin  Islands 

50,032 

51,329 

44,238 

37,878 

y  Estimated  distribution  of  $49,155,000  with  a  basic  amount  of  $200,000  to  the 
50  States,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  areas,  and  the 
balance  distributed  on  the  total  resident  population,  7/1/73,  4/1/70  for  the 
areas.    Required  matching  amounts  are  computed  on  the  FY  1974-75  "Federal 
Share"  percentages. 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $25,000,000  with  a  basic  amount  of  $200,000  to  the  50 
States,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  $40,000  to  the  other  outlying  areas,  and  the 
remainder  distributed  on  the  total  resident  population  7/1/73,  4/1/70  for  the 
areas.    Required  matching  amounts  are  computed  on  the  FY  1974-75  "Federal  Share" 
percentages. 

3/  Estimated  distribution  of  $10,000,000  with  a  Federal  minimum  allotment  of 
$189,394  to  the  50  States,  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $37,878  to  the  outlying 
areas.    Federal  allotment  is  ratably  reduced  from  minimum  amount  under  Sec.  5(a) 
(3) (A)  to  the  amount  available. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
i  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Retourcet 


Intarlibrary  Cooparation 


State  or 

1974 

1975 

^  Q7<^ 

17  /  O 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estlnatel/ 

Revised 

Estiaate 

TOTAL 

$2,594 

iOOO 

Alabcma 

47,893 

n  on 





Alaska 

40,708 

40 

736 

— - 

Arizona 

44,215 

44 

617 

Arkansas 

44,416 

44 

532 





California 

85,916 

85 

,997 





Colorado 

45,154 

45 

497 

- — 



Connecticut 

46,944 

46 

,860 

Delaware 

41,265 

41 

,276 

III 

Ill 

Florida 

55,901 

57 

,250 





Georgia 

50,557 

50 

,731 





Hawaii 

41,788 

A1 

m 

,  0  /  J 





Idaho 

41,668 

41 

,728 

Illinois 

65,310 

64 

,892 

Indiana 

51,869 

51 

,813 

—7 



Iowa 

46,473 

46 

,377 





Kansas 

45,109 

45 

042 

. 



Kentucky 

47,415 

47 

!412 

Louisiana 

48,359 

48 

,343 

Ill 

Maine 

42,291 

42 

,314 





Maryland 

49,070 

49 

,074 





Massachusetts 

53,042 

52 

,916 





Michigan 

60,362 

60 

181 



Minnesota 

48,737 

48 

664 

Mississippi 

45,093 

45 

160 





Missouri 

50,677 

50 

619 





Montana 

41,607 

41 

626 





Nebraska 

43,413 

43 

414 





Nevada 

41, 154 

41 

227 

New  Hampshire 

41,716 

41 

768 

New  Jersey 

56,534 

56 

314 

New  Mexico 

42,365 

42 

448 

New  York 

81,532 

80 

567 

North  Carolina 

51,675 

51 

809 

North  Dakota 

41,421 

41 

•414 

Ohio 

64,307 

63 

927 

Oklahoma 

45,885 

45 

944 

Oregon 

44,842 

44, 

942 

Pennsylvania 

66,937 

66, 

419 

Rhode  Island 

42,171 

42, 

154 

South  Carolina 

45,960 

46 

067 

G 15 
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StAte  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

OutlyinK  Area 

Actual 

Eatimatei' 

Revised 

Estimate 

South  Dakota 

^1. 

526 

Al, 

519 



Tennessee 

49 

040 

49 

121 





Texas 

65 

867 

66, 

344 

— 



Utah  ^ 

42 

478 

4? 

561 

Vetioont 

41 

028 

41, 

038 





Virginia 

50 

683 

50, 

789 





Washington 

47 

791 

47 

642 





West  Virginia 

44 

002 

43 

982 





Wisconsin 

50 

124 

50 

109 





Wyoming 

40 

767 

40, 

787 



— — 

District  of  Columbia 

41 

704 

41 

635 

American  Samoa 

10 

,061 

10 

060 

Guam 

10 

,192 

10 

189 

Puerto  Rico 

46 

,139 

46 

040 

Trust  Territories 

10 

,206 

10 

203 

Virgin  Islands 

10 

,141 

10 

139 

2J  Distribution  of  $2,594,000  with  a  minimum  allotment  of  $40,000  to  the  50 

States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico;  $10,000  for  the  other  outlying 
areas,  and  the  balance  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  resident 
population,  7/1/73  for  the  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia  and  4/1/70 
for  the  outlying  areas. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Retourcet 


Libraries  and  Intcruccional  Retourcea 
(Consolidation  Program) 


Statt  or 

1975                  1975  Advance 

1976  Advance 

Outlying  Area 

Estimate  1/           for  1976  2/ 

for  19//  3/ 

TOTAL 

1/  $137,330,000 

$137,330,000 

Alabama 

2,339,205 

2,340,573 

Alaska 

250,818 

246,786 

Arizona 

1,424,113 

1,382,003 

Arkansas 

1,301,669 

1,288,484 

12,556,971 

12,697,802 

Colorado 

1,608,365 

1,600,214 

Connecticut 

1,949,787 

1 ,956, 106 

396,667 

381,869 

Florida 

4,403,497 

4,455,141 

Georgia 

3 , 144,880 

3,179,646 

Hawaii 

547,061 

545,527 

Idaho 

543,278 

524,745 

Till nn4 m 

11 iinois 

7, 112,491 

7, 149,007 

Indiana 

3,485,011 

3,480,985 

Iowa 

1,863,613 

1,859,989 

Kansas 

1,365,042 

1,392,394 

Kentucky 

2,150,299 

2,145,741 

Louisiana 

2, 686,649 

2,647, 107 

707,173 

675,415 

Ma  ^r"^  1  Mnt^ 

2,676,362 

2,693,867 

Massachusetts 

3,606,859 

3,613,470 

Michigan 

6,186,270 

6,143,678 

Minnesota 

2  659  822 

2, 634, 118 

Mississippi 

1  642  403 

1,615,800 

Mis  sour  i 

2,973,213 

2,971,826 

Montana 

512,205 

498,768 

Nebraska 

986,873 

981,949 

Nevada 

369,743 

358,489 

New  Hampshire 

532,849 

514,354 

New  Jersey 

4,521,454 

4,623,995 

New  Mexico 

828,198 

802,705 

New  York 

10,823,688 

11,004,068 

North  Carolina 

3,345,702 

3,364,086 

North  Dakota 

436,953 

433,824 

Ohio 

7,044,168 

6,977,556 

OklahoTna 

1,642,470 

1,618,398 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

1,360,213 

1,363,819 

7,313,595 

7,258,113 

Rhode  Island 

591,999 

581,896 

South  Carolina 

1,849,0A1 

1,836,609 

ERIC 
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State  or 

Outlying  Area 


1975 
Estimate  1/ 


1975  Advance 
for  1976  2/ 


1976  Advance 
for  1977  3/ 


South  Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vernon  t 


7,801,883 


475,743 
2,572,743 


843 , 256 
326,157 


459,802 
2,561,381 
7,710,121 
813,096 
303,937 


Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


3,081,125 
2,179,843 
1,129,343 
3,090,423 
247 , 648 


3,091,322 
2,174,317 
1,096,250 
3,060,149 


231.200 


District  of  Columbia 


410,468 


402,651 


Outlying  Areas 


3,430,699 


3,584,852 


1/  Beginning  with  FY  1976,  this  activity  consolidates  the  following  activities: 
school  library  resources,  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  and  the  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing  portion  of  supp^ui-jentary  services.     Separate  tables 
are  included  for  each  of  these  activities  and  contain  FY  1974  and  1975  data. 

2/  Estimated  distribution  of  $137,330,000  with  1%  of  the  50  States,  D.G.,  and 
Puerto  Rico  amount  reserved  for  other  outlying  areas.    Area  amount  shown  is 
more  than  this  because  Puerto  Rico  is  listed  as  an  area.     Distribution  of  funds 
under  provisions  of  Sec.  40l  (c)  (1)  with  507.  distributed  on  the  5-17  popula- 
tion, 7/1/73  and  4/1/70;  507.  distributed  under  the  formulas  for  P.  L.  89-10, 
title  II,  title  III  (estimated  guidance  amount  only),  NDEA  III,  grants  and 
administration  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  appropriated  for  each  program 
in  FY  1974  or  FY  1975,  whichever  is  higher,  is  to  the  total  of  such  appropriated 


3/  Estimated  distribution  of  $137,330,000  with  17.  ($1,359,703)  reserved  for  the 
outlying  areas  (except  Puerto  Rico),  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  Department 
of  Defense,  and  the  remainder  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  5-17  population, 
7/1/73,  for  50  States  and  D.G.,  and  4/1/70  for  Puerto  Rico. 


amounts. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEUPARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  RaaourcsB 

School  Library  Raaourcas 


State  or                                    1974                    1975                 1975  1976 
Outlying  Area  Actual  Eati— te^/  Reviacdj/  Eatinate 


TOTAL 

$90 

234, 

283 

?95 

250 

.000 

$90 

250 

000 

Alabama 

1 

417 

852 

1 

518 

904 

1 

439, 

171 

Alaaka 

146 

657 

153 

406 

145 

353 

Arizona 

833 

587 

1 

014 

782 

961 

513 

Arkanaaa 

804 

423 

852 

292 

807 

552 

California 

8 

536 

517 

8 

826 

370 

8 

363 

044 

Colorado 

1 

,026 

488 

1 

120 

395 

1 

,061 

582 

Connecticut 

1 

,335 

140 

1 

423 

929 

1 

349 

182 

Delaware 

260 

008 

278 

256 

263 

649 

Florida 

2 

704 

985 

3 

037 

575 

2 

878 

122 

Georgia 

1 

,911 

403 

2 

062 

,792 

1 

954 

510 

Hawaii 

360 

767 

368 

,099 

348 

776 

Idaho 

327 

988 

360 

,017 

341 

,119 

Illinoia 

4 

,876 

093 

5 

066 

,290 

4 

,800 

343 

Indiana 

2 

,307 

156 

2 

,417 

,653 

2 

,290 

742 

Iowa 

1 

,255 

562 

1 

,290 

,918 

1 

223 

154 

Kanaaa 

930 

,912 

912 

,252 

864 

364 

Kentucky 

1 

356 

508 

1 

,421 

,300 

1 

,346 

691 

Louiaiana 

1 

,669 

,590 

1 

,803 

,940 

1 

709 

245 

Maine 

463 

249 

488 

,188 

462 

561 

Maryland 

1 

787 

,959 

1 

,887 

,090 

1 

,788 

,030 

Maaaachuaetta 

2 

,429 

,112 

2 

,577 

,551 

2 

,442 

,246 

Michigan 

4 

,182 

,707 

4 

,390 

,382 

4 

,159 

916 

Minneaota 

1 

.777 

,743 

1 

,868 

,593 

1 

770 

504 

Miaaisaippi 

936 

130 

1 

,080 

,028 

1 

,023 

334 

Mlaaouri 

2 

,021 

406 

2 

,065 

,971 

1 

,957 

521 

Montana 

326 

,976 

336 

,965 

319 

,277 

Nebraaka 

643 

,619 

675 

,816 

640 

340 

Nevada 

230 

,488 

255 

,119 

241 

727 

New  Hanpahira 

335 

975 

365 

,646 

346 

452 

New  Jeraey 

3 

,085 

657 

3 

195 

,685 

3 

027 

932 

New  Mexico 

516 

306 

547 

,595 

518 

850 

New  York 

7 

,423 

067 

7 

,684 

,481 

7 

,281 

096 

North  Carolina 

2 

037 

649 

2 

216 

,252 

2 

,099 

914 

North  Dakota 

270 

752 

276 

709 

262 

183 

Ohio 

4 

,775 

569 

4 

956 

,045 

4 

,695 

,886 

Oklahoma 

1 

086 

694 

1 

,131 

,460 

1 

,072 

,065 

Oregon 

872 

473 

925 

,214 

876 

646 

Pennsylvania 

5 

,000 

836 

5 

169 

,228 

4 

,897 

,876 

Rhode  Island 

401 

728 

406 

,149 

384 

,829 

South  Carolina 

1 

,141 

558 

1 

,211 

,326 

1 

,147 

739 

3/ 
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State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual 

1975 

1975 
Revi5£dl/ 

1976 
£8Clmace  ^/ 

South  Dakota 

303 

.545 

312,188 

295 

,800 

Tenneaaee 

1,587 

,853 

1. 728.352 

1,637 

,625 

Texas 

4,979 

,429 

5,352,001 

5,071 

,057 

Utah 

528 

,228 

572,792 

542 

,725 

Veraont 

206 

,217 

218,255 

206 

,798 

Virginia 

1,928 

041 

2  12(1  227 

2,008 

,929 

Washington 

1,461 

184 

1  Slfi  SQ7 

1,455 

,936 

Ueat  Virginia 

710 

237 

776,184 

735 

,440 

Wis con a in 

2,086 

738 

,  13D,U0o 

2,042 

,907 

Uyoaing 

161,502 

153 

025 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 

279 

769 

291,724 

276 

410 

Aaerican  Samoa 

30 

000 

69,fj87 

65 

460 

Guam 

74 

769 

193, '102 

183 

629 

Puerto  Rico 

1,828, 

294 

1,440,358 

1.364. 

748 

Trust  Territory 

.86, 

589 

216,650 

205.277 

Virgin  lalands 

•  56, 

339 

158,609 

150, 

283 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira 

125, 

229 

304,921 

288, 

915 

Estimated  diatribution  of  fuada  to  the  50  Statea,  Diatrict  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico  on  the  baaia  of  the  total  elementary  and  aecondary  public  and 
nonpublic  achool  enrollment.  Fall  1973.    IX  diatributed  to  the  outlying 
areaa  on  the  basis  of  total  elemantary  and  aecondary  public  and  nonpublic 
school  anrollraent.  Fall  1973,  except  Truat  Territory,  FY  1972  and  l.I.A. . 
FY  1973. 

1^  Eatlmated  diatribution  of  funda  to  the  50  Statea,  Diatrict  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  baaia  of  tha  eatlaa-ted.  total  public  and  nonpublic 
elementary  and  aecondary  enrQllment,  Fall  1972.    Diatribution  of  131  of 
the  50  Statea,  District  of  Columbia  and  Puarto  Rico  amount  to  the  out> 
lying  areaa  on  the  baaia  of  tha  total  public. and  nonpublic  alementary  and 
aecondary  enrollment.  Fall  1972,  except  Truat  Territory,  6/30/72  and  lureau 
of  Indian  Affaira,  FY  1972. 

3/ 

~    See  "Libra riea  and  inatnictlonal  reaourcea,"  into  which  thia  program  ia 
conaolidated  in  FY  1976. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Reaourcea 

Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 
(excluding  Loana  to  Mon-profit  Private  Schoola) 


State  or                                       1974  1975  1975  1976 

Outlying  Area  Actual  Eatlaatal^         Revtaed^./  Estimate 


TOTAL 

$28 

250 

000 

?21 

,500 

000 

$21 

500 

000 

Alabama 

633 

878 

477 

,115 

477 

115 

Alaska 

59 

426 

48 

490 

48 

490 

Arizona 

301 

604 

237 

168 

237 

168 

A  r  leans  as 

33A 

413 

256 

815 

256 

815 

California 

2 

,199 

344 

1 

,669 

,714 

1 

669 

714 

Colorado 

329 

572 

255 

783 

255 

783 

Connecticut 

300 

445 

229 

600 

229 

600 

Delaware 

81 

758 

64 

767 

64 

767 

Florida 

859 

134 

671 

,404 

671 

404 

Georgia 

762 

881 

581 

835 

581 

835 

Hawaii 

113 

,906 

89 

,516 

89 

516 

Idaho 

136 

919 

106 

071 

106 

071 

Illinois 

1 

,271 

415 

967 

,883 

967 

,883 

Indiana 

7A7 

557 

566 

215 

566 

,215 

Iowa 

A09 

,932 

311 

,174 

311 

174 

Kansas 

304 

,143 

228 

088 

228 

,088 

Kentucky 

539 

943 

409 

440 

409 

440 

Louis  iana 

702 

435 

534 

,029 

534 

,029 

Maine 

164 

959 

126 

113 

126 

113 

Maryland 

515 

,647 

394 

,662 

394 

662 

Massachusetts 

621 

413 

476 

30t 

476 

301 

Michigan 

1 

,260 

,289 

949 

526 

949 

526 

Minneso  ta 

592 

217 

446 

152 

446 

152 

Mississippi 

436 

664 

326 

,052 

326 

052 

Missouri 

635 

,343 

482 

,254 

482 

254 

Montana 

129 

155 

98 

,483 

98 

,483 

Nebraska 

213 

710 

162 

,280 

162 

280 

Nevada 

67 

,768 

.  55 

219 

55 

219 

New  Hampshire 

112 

773 

88 

,741 

88 

741 

New  Jersey 

769 

272 

589 

451 

589 

451 

New  Mexico 

217 

,182 

166 

,032 

166 

,032 

New  York 

1 

,641 

552 

1 

,258 

429 

1 

,258 

,429 

North  Carolina 

833 

409 

629 

530 

629 

530 

North  Dakota 

122 

043 

93 

565 

93 

565 

Ohio 

1 

,478 

006 

1 

109 

286 

1 

,109 

286 

Oklahoma 

374 

935 

283 

977 

283 

977 

Oregon 

284 

846 

217 

,148 

217 

,148 

Pennsylvania 

1 

457 

,264 

1 

,098 

,573 

1 

,098 

573 

Rhode  Island 

112 

,327 

87 

575 

87 

,575 

South  Carolina 

492 

,007 

375 

,038 

375 

038 

2/ 
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Stata  or 
OuClylnK  Ares 

1974 
Actual 

19.75 
Estlaatal/ 

1975 

South  DskoCa 

126,542 

96,025 

96,025 

Tennessee 

636,950 

486,248 

486,248 

Texas 

1,798,103 

1,364,130 

1,364,130 

Utsh 

212,773 

163,203 

163,203 

Venont 

78,765 

62,189 

62,189 

Vlrglnls 

687,513 

522,619 

522,619 

Usshlngton 

438,114 

328,542 

328,542 

U«at  Virginia 

282,417 

213,902 

213 ,902 

sc  on  %  is\ 

675,260 

514,782 

514,782 

Wyonlng 

64,359 

51,014 

51,014 

District  of  Coluabis 

66,918 

52,852 

52,852 

Aaerlcan  Saioos 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

Guam 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

Puerto  Klco 

416,756 

284,000 

284,000 

Trust  Territory 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

Virgin  Islsnds 

29,000 

29,000 

29,000 

luresu  of  Indlsn  Affslrs 

27,244 

25,000 

25,000 

1976 
Eatlaatel/ 


Estlmsted  diatributlon  of  $19,500,000  for  Granta  to  Statea.  with  2% 
($390,000)  reaerved  for  the  outlying  araaa,  and  the  raaainder  diatributed 
on  th«  baaia  of  the  FY  1975  NDEA  State  producta  of  (1)  FY  1974  and  1975 
NDEA  allotment  ratloa  with  33-1/ 3Z  and  66-2/ 3Z  limit a  and  (2)  the 
estimated  5-17  population,  7/1/72.    And  eatlm«t«d  diatributlon  of 
$2,000,000  for  State  Adminiatration.  vlth  1.75Z  ($35,000)  reaerved  for 
the  outlying  areaa,  and  the  balance  diatributad  on  the  baaia  of  the  5-17 
population,  July  1,  1972,  with  a  minimum  of  $13,333.    The  amount  for  the 
outlying  areas  la  diatributed  on  the  5-17  population,  April  1,  1970,  with 
a  minimum  of  $4,000. 

1/  See  "Librariea  and  instructional  resources,"  Into  vhich  this  program  la 
conaolidated  In  FY  1976. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH »  EDUCATION »  AND  WELFARE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Library  Resources 


Undergraduate  Instructional  Equlptoent 


State  or 

1974 

1975 

1975 

1976 

Outlying  Area 

Actual 

Estimate  1/ 

Revised 

Estimate 

TOTAL 

$23,526,959 

$7,500,000 

Alabama 

368  813 

119  066 

Alaska 

7  435 

Arlsona 

291,634 

99)431 

... 

Arkansas 

152,686 

53,138 

— 

Callfo rnla 

2  849  302 

938  918 

Co lor ado 

371  506 

107  961 

Connecticut 

300  145 

93  795 

Delaware 

47,090 

20; 502 



... 

Florida 

708,697 

220,155 

— 



Georgia 

318  573 

134  284 

Hawaii 

DO ,HDU 

33  140 

Idaho 

116  947 

31  401 

Illinois 

1, 141 ! 578 

347)970 



... 

Indiana 

500,388 

167,429 

— 



Iowa 

360  528 

101  829 

Kansas 

320  362 

90  704 

Kentucky 

335  726 

98  604 

Loulalana 

356^704 

128^475 





Maine 

106,933 

34,379 

— 



Maryland 

352  019 

124  279 

Massachusetts 

743  938 

259  976 

Michigan 

1  037  593 

303  539 

Minnesota 

*419!417 

137^236 

... 

Mississippi 

275,364 

84,389 

— 



Missouri 

546  762 

161  054 

Montana 

1  nn  AAfi 
lUU,  o«tu 

25  617 

Nebraska 

ZUj , 7J7 

DO , D J7 

Nevada 

34,904 

14,864 

New  Hampshire 

98,379 

30,771 

New  Jersey 

520,319 

169,609 

New  Mexico 

137,411 

42,983 

New  York 

1,909,914 

609,258 

North  Carolina 

599,896 

193,007 

North  Dakota 

107,962 

28,747 

Ohio 

1,051,266 

320,120 

Oklahoma 

366,454 

109,025 

Oregon 

342,081 

105,569 

'Pennsylvania 

1,103,348 

353,356 

Rhode  Island 

132,531 

41,984 

South  Carolina 

257,954 

93,794 

€Z3 

ERIC 


Stfttft  or 

Outlying  Av% 


1974 
Actual 


1975  1975  1976 

Iitl— 1>  1/       RivlMd  Esclaact 


south  Dakot*  80,354  25,184 

TsmiMMft  464,693  143,448 

TftXAs  1,359,551  432,534 

Utah  270,074  76,255 

Vanwnt  76,416  26,194 

Virginia  456,606  152,182 

Waahington  502,802  156,367 

Waat  Virginia  215,812  61,914 

Wiaconsin  620,007  180,070 

Wyoming  30,734  13,338 

District  of  Columbia  160,063  50,276 

Aoarican  SaMoa  — >-  674 

Gun  —  3,018 

Puarto  Idco  226,916  82,814 

Truit  Tarritory  —  58 

Virgin  Islands  2,768  1,242 


1/  Estiaatad  distribution  of  funds  vith  50%  distributad  on  ths  basis  of  full-tiaa 
and  full-tima  aquivalsnt  of  dagraa-cradlt  tad  nondagraa-cradit  snrollnant 
(arcluding  propriatary  schools)  in  institutions  of  hi^ar  aducation.  Fall  1973, 
and  50%  on  ths  basii  of  tha  Stata  products  of  FY  1975  hi^ar  aducation  allot- 
mant  ratios  and  tha  sncollaant  listad  abova. 
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Ju«ci£ic«cion 
Library  Resource* 


1976  Interim  Escimace 

Eacimate        July  1-Sepc. 30, 1976 


Public  librariea    $10,000,000 

Librariea  and  inacruccional  reaourcea   137,330,000  —  I' 

College  library  reaourcea   — ->  — 

Training  and  demonacraciona  

Undergraduate  inacruccional  equipmenc^ , ^ ^  —   


1/ 

Tocal   147,330,000 


1^/    No  fund  a  are  requeaced  for  chla  incerim  period;  however,  Che  advance 

appropriacion  for  Che  librariea  and  inacruccional  reaourcea  conaolidaced 
program  (ESEA  IV-B)  will  become  available  on  July  1,  1976,  and  remain 
available  chrough  Sepcember  30,  1977. 


Narraciva 

No  funds  srs  being  raqueaced  for  any  of  che  above  programa  for  che  period 
July  1  chrough  Sepcember  30,  1976,  for  che  following  reaaona:    che  public 
librariaa,  collage  library  reaourcea,  craining  and  danonacraciona,  and  che 
undergraduacc  inacruccional  equlptnenc  programa  are  balng  cazmlnaced;  and  che 
advance  appropriacion  for  librariea  and  inacruccional  raaourcea  will  be  avail- 
able during  chia  pariod. 

The  enclre  1976  advance  appropriacion       which  will  cover  cha  projecc 
pariod  July  I,  1976  Co  June  30,  1977  —  wili  ba  made  available  Co  che  Scacea 
during  cha  incerim  pariod.    The  appropriaclona  Co  cover  che  nexc  projecc  period 
—  July  1,  1977  CO  June  30,  1978  —  will  be  requeacad  in  che  regular  flacal 
year    1977    budgec  and  no  new  appropriacion  accion  will  be  required  during  che 
incerln  pariod. 
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Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  TERRELL  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDU- 


ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

JAMES  MOORE,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  PRO- 
GRAM 

LAWRENCE  J.  LaMOURE  PLANNING  OFFICER,  SPECIAL  PROJ- 
ECTS STAFF 

DR.  FLOYD  A.  DAVTS,  PROGRAM  MANAGER,  METRIC  EDUCATION 
JULIE  I.  ENGLUND,  PROGRAM  MANAGER,  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 
DR.  JOAN  E.  DUVAL,  PROGRAM  MANAGER,  WOMEN'S  EDUCA- 
TIONAL EQUITY 
DR.  EDWIN  W.  MARTIN,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER 
DEAN  BISTLINE,  PROGRAM  MANAGER,  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
DR.  KENNETH  B.  HOYT,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

EDWARD  B.  GLASSMAN,  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  SPECIALIST 
CORA  P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICER 

CHARLES  MILLER,    DEPUTY  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 


Senator  Brooke.  The  subcommittee  will  now  take  up  a  new  ac- 
count called  innovative  and  experimental  programs.  Some  of  the 
components  of  this  account,  such  as  educational  TV  and  career  educa- 
tion have  been  in  existence  for  some  time.  The  remainder  represents 
new  programs  authorized  last  summer  under  the  Special  Projects 
Act.  Mr.  Bell  is  with  us  again:  he  will  explain  the  request.  It  totals 
$39  million.  Commissioner,  would  3^ou  introduce  your  associates,  and 
then  you  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes.  I  have  Julie  Englund — these  are  program  officers 
that  relate  to  this  laundry  list  of  small  projects — John  Evans  and  Floyd 
Davis,  and  then  Ed  Martin  who  has  responsibility  for  the  dfted  and 
talented  program;  James  Moore  who  is  the  director  for  tne  special 
projects  program;  and  then  we  have  Joan  Duval  who  is  the  program 
manager  for  the  women's  equity  program;  and  there  is  Mr.  Glassman 
down  at  the  end  who  I  failed  to  mention.  And,  of  course,  we  have  Dick 
Hays  who  also  has  responsibility  in  the  educational  television  part  of 
this  program — he  has  another  hat  on  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Ch  airman,  this  is  a  new  provision  in  the  legislation  that  passed 
last  fall  in  the  Educational  Amendments  of  1974,  and  the  legislation 
is  a  bit  unique.  It  works  approximately  this  way:  Out  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  Special  Projects  Act,  half 
of  it  is  to  be  at  the  Commissioner's  discretion,  and  the  other  half  is 
to  be  spread  among  a  list  of  programs  as  metric  education,  education 
for  the  gifted  and  talented,  women^s  equity,  and  community  schools 
and  career  education,  and  so  on.  And  then  there  arc  percentages 
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applied  to  eacli  of  those  areas  that  it  is  mandatory  that  wo  spend  thut 
percentage  of  half  of  the  appropriation  on  those  percentages. 

The  other  half,  the  Commissioner  has  discretion  to  utilize  them. 
But  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  required  to  submit  our  plans  for 
spending  to  those  authorizing  committees  for  them  to  review,  and  if 
the  committees  pass  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  then  we  would  revise 
our  plan.  If  it  is  not  disapproved,  then  we  proceed  according  to  the 
plan  that  has  been  submitted. 

So,  with  this  budget,  this  will  be  the  first  funding  of  the  vSpecial 
Projects  A(^t,  and  I  have  a  number  of  program  officers  here  so  w^e  can 
speak  to  specific  questions  on  any  of  these  items.  I  would  be  happy 
to  respond  to  your  questions  on  this. 

BTOGRAPHY  AND  PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Brooke.  Without  objection,  Mr.  Bell's  biography  and 
full  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 
[The  biogiaphy  and  statement  follow:] 
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BIOGRAPHY  OP  TERREL  HOWARD  BELL 
NAHE  :    Terrel  Howard  Bell 

POSITION  •      :    U.  S.  Conmissioner 


BIRTHPLACE 
AND  DATE 


EDUCATION 


Lava  Hot  Springs,  Idaho  , 
.  November  11,  1921 

Southern  Idaho  College  of  Education,  1946 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Universicy  of  Idaho,  1954 

Master  of  Science  in  Educational  Administration 
University  of  Utah,  1961 

Doctorate  in  Educational  Administration  with  allied  field 
in  Political  Science 


EXPERIENCE 
PRESENT 

1971-74 

1970-71 

1963-69 
1962-63 

1557-61 

1954-56 

1947-53 
1946-47 
1942-46 

ASSCXJIATION 
miBERSHIPS 


PUBLICATIONS  : 


Graduate  Study  (no  degree),  Stanford  University 

Southern  Utah  State  College,  1970 
Doctor  of  Humanities  (honorus  causa) 


U.  S.  Commissioner 

Superintendent  of  the  Granite  School  District,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

Deputy  Comoissioner,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  Acting 

U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Utah  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Professor  and  Department  Head,  Department  of  Educational 

Administration,  Utah  State  University 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Web-er  County  School  District 

of  Ogden,  Utah 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Star  Valley  School  District 

of  Afton,  ;<;yoming 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockland,  Idaho 
Science  Teacher  and  Athletic  Coach,  Eden,  Idaho 
First  Sergeant,  U.  S.  Marines  in  Pacific  Area  (World  War  II) 


Presidential  Appointee  (\-rith  U.S.  Senate  Confirmation)  The 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research  (the  governing 
board  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education) 

President's  Commission  on  School  Finance  (1970  and  1971) 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped 

Gallup  Poll  Advisory  Panel  (1973) 

Board  of  Directors,  Utah  Symphony 

National  Capital  Axea  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

(1970  and  1971) 
President,  National  Federation  of  Large  School  Systems 

Your  Child's  Intellect.  Olympus  Publishing  Co.  (1972) 
MBOr    A  Performance  Accountability  System  for  School 

Administrators,  Prentice  Hall  (1974)  '~ 
Effective  Teaching.  Exposition  Press  (1962) 
A  Philosophy  of  Education  for  the  Space  Age.  Exposition 

Press  (1962) 

The  Prodigal  Pedagogue  (a  novel).  Exposition  Press  (1955) 
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Parenting  and  the  Public  Schools  (to  be  published  in  1974 

by  Olympus. Publishing  Co.) 
Over  27  articles  in  journals  and  magazines. 

HONORS  AND 

AWARDS     :     Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National  Association  of 

State  Boards  of  Education  (1973) 
Secretary's  Special  Citation  for  Outstanding  Contributions 

to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (HEW)  (1970) 
Certificate  of  Appreciation,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  (1971) 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 

School  Officers  (1970) 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  Utah  School  Boards 

Association  (1969) 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 

for  Adult  Education  (1970) 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  National  Scholarship  Honorary  Society 


STATEMENT  OF  TERREL  HOWARD  BELL 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today  to  present  our  fiscal  year  1976 
appropriation  request  of  $38,993,000.    This  represents  the  first 
appropriation  being  requested  for  Section  402  of  Public  Law  93-380  which 
was  signed  into  law  on  August  21,  1974. 

The  purposes  of  the  Special  Projects  section  are  threefold: 

1.  experiment  with  new  educational  and  administrative  methods, 
techniques y  and  practices; 

2.  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or  problems; 

3.  to  place  special  **mphas is  on  national  educational  priorities. 
The  legislation  requires  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of  this 

appropriation  be  used  for  the  following  seven  activities:    1)  Metric  Education, 
2)  Education  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented,  3)  Community  Schools,  4)  Career 
Education,  5)  Consumer  Education,  6)  Women's  Educational  Equiry,  and  7)  the 
Arts  in  Education  Programs.    The  remaining  amount  would  be  expended  on 
priority  areas  deemed  necessary  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  accordance 
with  the  Act.     Legislation  also  requires  that  a  spending  plan  for  this 
appropriation  be  forwarded  on  February  1  of  each  year  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  priority  areas  I  have  designated  for  support  from  the  discretionary 
portion  of  the  requested  appropriation  are:    Career  Education;  Packaging  and 
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field  Testing  and  Educational  Television  Prograinming.    The  latter  activity 
includes  support  for  the  Children's  Television  Workshop.    A  request  of 
$21,493,000  Is  being  made  to  support  the  mandated  portion  of  the  Special 
Projects  section  and  $17,500,000  to  support  the  discretionary  portion. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  are  requesting  $3,500,000  for  the  Packaging 
and  Field  Testing  Program.    This  program  was  developed  as  a  means  to 
accelerate  the  dissemination  of  successful  educational  practices  and  products. 
The  strategy  is  to  help  educator^  overcome  the  obstacles  they  face  in  installing 
new  educational  approaches  by  providing  them  with  detailed,  how-to~do-it 
packages  based  upon  successful  projects  already  operating  in  other  schools. 
During  school  year  1973-7A,  we  developed  six  such  project  Information 
Packages  in  the  area  of  compensatory  education.    We  also  initiated 
a  test  of  the  use  of  the  packages  in  17  schools  districts  across  the  Nation. 

We  are  now  part  way  through  the  first  year  of  the  field  test  and  are 
encouraged  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  packages  have  been  greeted. 
Wliile  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  packages  can  be  used  to  bring 
about  faithful  replications  of  various  educational  approaches,  the  ultimate 
test  is  whether  or  not  they  result  in  Improved  learning  in  the  children  who 
participate.    The  on-going  evaluation  will  provide  us  with  such  information. 

The  fiscal  year  1975  appropriation  for  the  packaging  program  was  $1.A 
million.    Part  of  those  funds  are  being  used  to  complete  the  field  test  of 
the  first  6  packages  and  to  modify  them  in  ways  suggested  by  the  evaluation 
results.    We  will  also  be  identifing  and  packaging  12  new  effective  projects; 
some  will  be  in  compensatory  e^ducation  but  we  also  intend  to  expand  into  the 
area  of  bilingual  education. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  we  would  support  field  testing  of  packages  in  the 
schools  and  the  first  steps  of  broad-scale  dissemination  of  packages  and 
their  ijaplementation  in  schools. 

In  fiscal  year  1976  we  are  requesting  $7  million  for  Educational  TV 
Programs.    We  will  continue  to  provide  support  for  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop,  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company  and  to  continue  support  lor 
liew  efforts  initiated  in  1975  for  other  Educational  TV  Programs. 
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Because  of  the  critical  importance  of  Career  Education  we  are 
augmenting  the  legislative  set-aside  by  an  additional  $7  million  .  This 
will  support  a  program  level  of  $10.1  million  dollars. 

To  demonstrate  effective  methods  and  techniques  in  Career  Education 
exemplary  models  in  Career  Education  will  also  be  developed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  unique  features  of  this  legislation^ 
which  the  committee  might  find  useful  as  it  evaluates  the  purposes  and 
general  value  of  our  budget  request. 

The  value  of  the  programs  covered  by  this  legislation  rests  in  their 
ability  to  build  capacity  in  areas  that  need  more  attention  in  the  State 
and  local  educational  agencies.    For  example,  we  know  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  need  for  teaching  the  metric  system  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.    Ve  should  use  this  authority  to  encourage  building  the 
capacity  of  school  systems  to  teach  the  metric  system.     By  sponsoring  a 
few  strong  projects  in  stategic  places  across  the  nation  and  by  using  our 
leadership  function  to  call  attention  to  this  need  we  can  help  to  close 
some  gaps  and  consolidate  some  of  the  work  already  underway.    The  same 
would  apply  to  other  areas  such  as  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
students,  community  education,  career  education,  etc. 

We  will  watch  closely  the  effects  of  attempting  to  build  capacity 
with  small  sums  of  money.    The  tests  of  our  success  will  be  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  projects  initiated  by  States  and  local  educational  agencies, 
and  the  extent  of  their  impact  and  acceptance  beyond  the  project  sites 
and  Federal  support . 

We  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  the  Committee  may  have. 
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SPECIAL  PFiOJECTS 

Senator  Brooke.  I  have  just  looked  over  tlie  breakdown  of  the 
special  projects  in  your  request.  T  know  you  have  to  establish  some 
jmorities.  I  am  happy  to  see  career  education  has  a  ^ood  |)ercentage; 
arts  and  education  program  disturbs  me.  It  is  so  small. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  a  mandatory  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
It  flows  to  the  Kennedy  Center.  ' 

Senator  Brooke.  Into  the  Kennedy  Center? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  $750,000. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  the  full  authorization,  Dr.  Bell? 
Dr.  Bell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  full  authorization. 

Senator  Brooke.  That  is  the  full  authorization? 

Dr.  Bell,  les;  I  might  say  one  of  the  programs  emphasized  in 
the  Special  Projects  Act  is  to  aim  at  trying  to  get  education  money 
for  the  day  when  Congress  might  say  we  are  going  metric  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Brooke.  That  is  5  years;  is  it  not?  It  has  been  estimated 
within  5  years. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  understand  that  there  is  more  interest  than  ever 
before  in  moving  in  this  direction.  As  the  only  remaining  nonmetric 
major  industrialized  nation,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  move  to  the  metric  system. 

Senator  Brooke.  We  may  be  forced  into  it  hopping  and  screaming, 
but  nevertheless  we  will. 
How  long  are  these  special  jirojects  supposed  to  last? 
Dr.  Bell.  The  funding  will  be  for  a  1-year  period.  But,  of  course, 
we  can  and  shall  come,  back  and  ask  for  continued  funding  on  many 
of  these,  because  we  can  just  get  them  going  in  1  year.  The  idev  is 
to  demonstrate  and  to  develop  certain  areas  that  need  further  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  education,  and  try  to  generate  more  interest  and 
emphasis  of  course,  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  any  criteria  to  determine  whether 
these  funds  will  go  out  as  grants  or  contracts? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  would  you  speak  to  that,  Ms.  Beebe? 
Ms.  Beebe.  Yes;  the  law  requires  that  in  all  of  the  activities  under 
the  Commissioner's  discretionary  portion,  we  can  award  contracts. 
Then  under  the  legislative  priorities  we  will  be  awarding  both  con- 
tracts and  grants,  though  primarily  grants. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  part  that  the  Commissioner  has  discretion  over  has 
to  be  contracts. 

Senator  Brooke.  How  do  you  come  up  with  experts  to  review 
applications  when  you  arc  talking  about  very  unique  projects? 

Dr.  Bell.  Most  of  these  will  be  experts  that  we  will  have  on  an  ad 
hoc  panel,  not  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education,  who  will  help  us 
read  proposals.  We  will  publish  funding  criteria  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  try  to  come  up  with  a  way  of  weighting  with  a  numerical  score. 
These  panels,  too,  will  reweight  and  score  these  proposals  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  Out  of  this  we  will  get  a  method  of  weighting  and 
scoring. 

One  of  the  problems  we  constantly  have  in  discretionary  funds  is 
trying  to  be  fair,  equitable,  and  objective  in  making  grants,  and  this 
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will  be  a  grant  challenge  to  us  here.  We  propoi^e  to  Ui^e  outside  oxptM'ts 
as  well  as  the  people  in  our  Office  of  Education.  In  some  of  these  areas 
we  will  be  very  thin  on  expertise,  and  we  will  have  to  rely  heavily  on 
persons  who  can  read  and  evaluate  proposals  that  are  not  employ  ess  of 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Brooke.  Although  these  are  technically  new  programs,  I 
am  sure  some  work  has  already  been  done  in  these  areas.  Is  there  any 
way  to  tie  what  has  already  been  done,  say  in  metric  education? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes;  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  there.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  you  to  Dr.  Floyd  Davis,  who  is  one  of  the  bright, 
shining  stars  in  the  Office  of  Education.  He  may  be  one  of  the  few,  or 
may  be  the  onh'^  expert  on  metric  education  in  tlie  Office.  Maybe  he 
could  explain  in  that  context  how  we  are  going  to  use  what  has  already 
been  done — and  not  reinvent  the  wheel — as  we  move  from  where  we 
are. 

METRIC  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Davis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Commissioner,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
materials  I  have  here.  Senator,  have  anticipated  your  question  about 
metric  education  development  in  that  I  do  have  some  copies  of  studies 
that  have  been  made;  materials  that  have  been  prepared  by,  for  ex- 
ample, the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  an  educational  kit.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  through  a  Conference  on  the  Meter  in  1960 
was  authorized  to  make  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  its  country  going 
metric.  The  study  focused  on  different  areas — vocational,  educational, 
career  education,  industry,  commerce,  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national— and  there  is  a  component  of  the  study  focu.sing  primarily  on 
education.  Recommendations  are  made  in  the  study  that  also  tie  in 
with  a  study  that  was  conducted  by  NIE  to  assess  what  experiences 
were,  on  an  international  basis,  in  countries  that  went  metric,  apart 
from  the  United  States,  so  we  could  capitalize  on  their  successes  and 
not  repeat  their  failures. 

Metric  materials  are  being  developed  and  some  individual  school 
systems  are  producing  their  own  curricula.  I  could  cite  certain  States, 
like  the  State  of  California,  that  already  have  a  time  line  in  which 
metric  conversion  resolutions  have  been  passed.  The  California  State 
superintendent,  Wilson  Riles,  has  already  mandated  that  the  system 
will  go  metric  in  a  given  timeframe,  and  the  curricxilum  in  teacher 
traimng  and  all  kinds  of  activity  attendant  to  the  realization  of  that 
goal  are  presently  underway. 

There  are  several  States  that  have  taken  po.sitions  that  the}^  would 
go  metric.  An  educational  system  has  to  anticipate  change  trends  in 
certain  areas  of  social,  economic,  and  industrial  deveicpment,  make 
certain  kinds  of  requirements  on  the  educational  system. 

There  are  very  few  States  that  are  not  at  this  time  doing  something 
in  the  area  of  metric  educatiort.  Standard  curricula  are  being  developed 
State  by  State.  State  departments  of  education  are  working  with  text- 
book companies  and  associations  of  textbook  publishers  to  set  time 
line  for  the  phasing  of  metric  concepts  into  the  regular  textbook. 

The  Office  of  Education  through  its  legislative  authorization  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  has  been  in  touch  with  other  agen- 
cies, so  that  we  do  not  reinvent  the  wheel  and  do  not  go  through  un- 
necessary expenditures  to  get  the  program  going.  We  have  tight  liaison 
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with  other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  HUD,  Interior,  Labor,  Trans- 
portation, Department  of  Agriculture,  and  NASA  on  international 
commodities  exchange  and  the  like.  We  have  kept  in  particular  touch 
with  them.  Through  what  we  are  learning  from  those  agencies,  through 
what  we  are  learmng  from  such  associations  as  the  American  National 
Metnc  Council,  whose  national  conference  is  meeting  this  week  in 
Washington,  and  the  American  Metric  Association  in  Boulder,  Colo., 
and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  has  a  compre- 
hensive accumulation  of  materials  for  metric  education,  significant 
prograss  is  apparent. 

Our  interest  here  is  to  try  to  minimize  the  amount  of  anxiety  that 
might  be  produced  as  a  result  of  sporadic  approaches— State  by  State, 
county  by  county,  school  district  by  school  district,  in  moving  toward 
a  uniform  metric  system.  Metric  concepts,  and  metric  measures  have 
already  crept  onto  our  shores.  We  witl  be  ready  to  move  with  some  de- 
gree of  facility  in  implementing  the  transition  that  is  required  by 
metnc  education. 
♦    Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you. 

GIFTED  AND  TALENTED 

Now,  on  the  gifted  and  talented,  I  guess  this  is  yours.  Dr.  Martin. 
Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many  gifted  children  there  are? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  We  estimate  it  about  4  percent — 2  percent  of 
children  would  be  seen  as  gifted,  an  additional  2  percent  as  talented. 
So  we  are  saying  3  to  5  percent,  or  about  4  percent  of  the  total  school 
population  is  seen  as  gifted  and  talented.  That  runs  from  IK  million  to 
2J4  million  children. 

Senator  Brooke.  When  you  refer  to  gifted  children,  are  you  speak- 
mgonlv  of  IQ? 

Dr.  Martin.  No.  When  these  programs  began,  I  think  there  was  a 
tendency  tp  think  only  about  the  very  bright  child.  What  we  have 
learned  over  a  period  of  time  is  that  children  show  a  range  of  talents- 
musical  talents,  artistic  talents,  talents  in  leadership,  talents  in 
problem  solving,  t^J^ents  in  various  kinds  of  mechanical  skills  and 
aptitudes.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most  talented  people  in 
the  country  do  not  fit  into  the  standard  school  curriculum.  A  youngster 
that  may  have  enormous  talent  in  musical  composition  could  be  totally 
frustrated  throughout  12  years  of  school  other  than  having  a  chance  to 
be  m  the  band. 

The  really  most  exciting  part,  I  think,  of  the  new  emphasis  is  not 
just  to  make  more  challenging  academic  programs  for  bright  young- 
sters, which  is  important,  but  to  open  up  the  curriculum  resources, 
open  up  the  practical  resources  for  talented  young  people  and  give 
them  a  chance  to  do  what  they  do  best  within  their  school  setting 
which  enriches  their  whole  program. 

Senator  Brooke.  Back  to  vocational  children.  A  child  may  not  know 
very  much,  but  he  may  know  how  to  build  a  house.  Is  he  gifted?  Would 
that  child  be  a  gifted  child? 

Dr.  Martin.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  mentioned 
mechanical  aptitudes  and  special  kinds  of  special  craft  skills^  that  are 
also  important. 

One  of  the  ways  that  gifted  programs  are  developed  is  to  apprentice 
youngsters. 
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I  notice  Dr.  Hoy t  has  cooje  in.  Dr.  Hoyt,  as  you  know,  will  speak  to 
you  in  a  few  minutes  on  career  education.  He  has  alsol)een  working 
very  actively  in  the  area  of  career  eduction  for  gifted  and  talented 
young  people,  and  recently  authored  a  book,  if  I  may  give  it  a  plug  on 
the  record  here. 

Would  you  like  to  say  something  about  that  particular  response, 
Ken? 

Dr.  Hoyt.  We  are  trying  to  view  the  term  "talented"  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  include  the  youngsters  with  vocational  skills  and  talents. 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  limited  to  those  with  intellectual 
talents  only. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that. 

Dr.  Martin.  It  is  interesting  that  the  Congress  has  recognized 
gifted,  intelligent  younger  ?  eople  in  higher  education  areas,  ever  since 
1958,  really,  since  the  Natijiial  Defense  Education  Act,  which  essen- 
tially was  desired  to  take  advantage  of  our  most  talented  scientific 
and  mathematically  inclined  young  people.  It  also  spreads  out  into 
languages  and  other  areas,  nut  we  have  not  done  anything  until 
this  year  for  elementary  and  secondary  youngsters.  So,  I  think  the 
principle  is  well  established  in  that  the  country  has  seen  it  to  be,  in  the 
national  interest  to  focus  particular  attention  on  very  bright  young- 
sters at  the  college  level.  But  we  have  lagged  behind  in  recognizmg  the 
same  obvious  logical  requirement  for  working  with  these  students 
when  they  are  in  high  school. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  feel  about  scholars  as  I  do  about  lawyers. 
We  need  them.  But  I  would  hate  to  see  the  country  only  have  scholars 
and  lawyers.  We  have  to  have  vocational  skills  developed,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  include  that  in  your  classification  ana  definition 
of  the  gifted  child. 

This  committee  has  for  years  been  encouraging  the  use  of  school 
facilities,  particularly  for  the  elderly.  Why  do  you  need  any  money 
to  do  thisf  Why  can  you  not  just  tell  the  school  districts  about  this 
concept?  I  am  talking  about  the  community  schools. 

COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  Bell.  Julie  Englund  is  the  program  manager  for  that  proOTam. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  her  and  ask  her  to  handle  that  quite  difficult 
question.  Julie? 

Ms.  Englund.  Schools  have  been  used  in  the  past,  facilities  have 
been  opened,  either  at  the  introduction  of  the  school  system  without 
additional  cost,  or  with  minor  additional  cost.  Community  education 
programs,  as  they  have  evolved  over  a  period  of  time,  hacome  more 
than  opening  the  physical  facilities  to  a  community,  but  have  included 
programs  with  the  potential  to  serve  the  entire  community  and  to 
address  what  are  locally  identified  needs.  To  provide  these  types  of 
programs,  additional  costs  are  incurred  usually  through  hiring  of  an 
mdividual  to  coordinate  the  activities  and  other  similar  administrative 
costs. 

Therefore  what  this  program  is  designed  to  dp  is  to  give  local  educa- 
tional agencies  some  additional  but  modest  assistance  in  opening  up 
the  dioorS)  the  same  time  providing  programs  which  focus  on 

local  needs  more  specificaUy  than  just  making  playgrounds  available 
or  bringing  the  elderly  into  school. 
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Dr.  Bell.  Our  total  appropriation,  Senator,  is  $3.5  million.  I 
think  the  best  we  will  be  able  to  do  with  that  is  to  have  some  bright 
spots,  soine  demonstrations,  and  be  able  to  use  it  as  catalytic  money 
to  create  interest  in  community  education. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  certainly  cannot  do  any  construction  with 
that. 

Dr.  Bell.  No,  sir. 

Senator  BROoKie.  You  will  really  be  using  existing  facilities. 

Ms.  Englund.  I  think  one  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  act  was  to 
use  existing  resources  within  the  community,  whether  they  be  school 
facilities  or  other  public  facilities,  as  program  centers,  and  also  the 
resources  such  as  local  health  programs,  various  recreational  and  cul- 
tural programs  that  exist  withm  the  community,  as  well  as  volunteers 
and  other  services. 

Dr.  Bell.  This  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Special  Projects  Act  where 
an  advisory  council  is  required  in  the  law.  We  have  among  others  on 
the  advisory  council  Mr.  Harding  Mott,  whose  father,  through  the 
Mott  Foundation  in  Flint,  Mich.,  has  done  agreat  deal  to  promote 
community  education  in  a  number  of  States.  We  are  hoping,  with  his 
membership  on  the  council,  to  again  learn  what  has  already  been  done 
and  to  utilize  the  expertise  that  has  been  generated  in  the  country 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Special  Projects  Act. 

CONSUMER  EliaCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  Commissioner,  realistically,  what  do  we  expect  to 
accomplish  in  consumer  education  with  $3  million? 

Dr.  B  ETT.  That  is  a  very  big  challenge.  I  would  like  to  call  on  our 
consumer  education  expert  here  to  respond  to  that.  Dean  Bist  ine, 
would  you  please  respond  as  to  how  you  think  we  could  utilize  this 
money.  This  is  such  a  big  area  of  responsibility  for  such  a  limited 
amount. 

Mr.  BisTLiNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  that  if  there  is  one  big  area 
where  we  can  use  this  amount  of  money,  it  is  to  bridge  the  school  and 
community  consumer  efforts  with  business  side  and  with  the  number  of 
community  facilities  that  have  been  very  active  in  consumer  education. 
We  also  have  found  that  one  of  the  big  weaknesses  in  our  program  is 
not  the  lack  of  curriculum  but  the  dissemination  of  curriculum  and  the 
assessment  of  good  curriculum,  and  the  assessemnt  of  materials  that 
come  from  industry  that  are  useful  and  effective  in  the  consumer 
education  program.  We  feel  that  the  process  of  awarding  grants  will 
stimulate  consumer  activities  in  the  community,  as  well  as  in  educa- 
tional groups,  to  accelerate  their  consumer  education  efforts  and 
broaden  these  beyond  what  we  have  so  far. 

Senator  Brooke.  Does  this  overlap  with  your  consumer  homemakine 
programs  already  existing? 

Mr.  BiSTLiNE.  I  think  this  program  would  broaden  and  deepen  what 
has  been  done  already  in  the  part  F  program-  The  administration  of 
this  actwill  be  in  the  Vocational  Education  Bureau,  so  there  will  not 
be  duplication,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  coordinate,  not  dupli- 
cate. We  see  this  program  as  having  the  opportunity  to  broaden  beyond 
the  scope  that  we  now  find  in  consumer  education. 

Dr,  Bell.  I  have  been  concerned  about  overlap,  and  we  have 
placed  this  program  under  the  Depu^ Commissioner  for  Vocational 
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Education  since  he  has  both  consumer  and  homemaking  activities, 
and  we  charge  him  with  the  responsibility  to  see  that  overlook  does 
not  happen.  With  this  program  in  his  administrative  hands,  hope- 
fully we  will  be  able  to  at  least  maximize  the  chances  that  we  do  not 
get  too  much  overlap. 

CAREER  EDUCATION 

Senator  Brooke.  What  exactly  is  the  difference  and  distinction 
betvAeon  career  education  and  vocational  education? 

Dr.  Bell.  Dr.  Hoyt  is  the  head  of  the  program,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  him  and  ask  him  to  respond  to  that  question.  If  you  would, 
please? 

Dr.  Hoyt.  I  would  be  pleased  to. 

Senator,  we  see  three  major  differences  between  career  education 
and  vocational  education.  First,  career  education  is  concerned  with 
all  students  at  all  levels  of  education  in  all  kinds  of  educational  settings. 
Vocational  education  concentrates  primarily,  as  you  know,  at  tne 
secondary  school  and  the  postsecondary  subbaccalaureate  degree 
level.  Career  education  is  as  concerned,  for  example,  with  work  for 
the  college  and  university  student  as  it  is  for  the  student  in  the  voca- 
tional school. 

Second,  career  education  is  concerned  with  the  entire  spectrum  of 
the  process  of  career  development,  beginning  with  very  young  pre- 
school youngsters,  in  career  awareness  and  motivation,  decision- 
making, preparation,  entry,  progression,  and  maintenance. 

Vocational  education  centers  its  primary  concern  on  one  of  those 
steps;  namely,  preparation. 

Third,  career  education  extends  its  concern  with  the  meaning  and 
meaningfulness  of  work  and  the  lifestyle  of  the  individual,  to  unpaid 
work  as  well  as  paid  employment  in  the  world  of  work  as  we  typically 
think  about  it. 

We  are  concerned  about  work  as  part  of  one's  leisure  time,  too; 
for  example,  the  work  of  the  volunteer,  the  work  of  the  homemaker, 
the  home  as  a  workplace,  the  work  of  the  student. 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you  very  much.  Presumably  some  day 
HEW  will  fully  implement  career  education.  Do  you  have  any  esti- 
mate of  how  much  ixione}^  it  will  cost? 

Dr.  Bell.  Dr.  HoifT  might  have  done  some  theoretical  calculations 
on  that. 

Dr.  Hoyt.  I  think,  Stnator,  it  will  be  a  function  in  part  of  how  much 
Statfc  tod  local  support  goes  into  career  education  when  you  ask  what 
would  be  the  size  of  the  needed  Federal  investment. 

Senator  Brooke.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  any  estimate  of  the 
total  cost,  if  the  Federal  Government  were  to  take  it  on. 

Dr.  Hoyt.  If  the  Federal  Government  were  to  take  it  on,  I  would  say 
roughly  $500  million  for  total  implementation.  That  would  involve  all 
the  relationships  with  the  business-labor-industry  community,  as  w^W 
as  all  the  inservice  education,  as  well  as  providing  the  coordination 
of  career  education.  It  might  take,  if  we  took  it  on  ourselves  alone, 
without  any  St^ite  or  local  support,  as  much  as  $500  million. 

Senator  Brooke.  If  we  had  tne  money,  do  you  think  we  should  take 
it  on  ourselves? 

Dr.  Hoyt.  No,  sir.  Personally,  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  biggest 
thing  career  education  has  going  for  it  is  that  it  is  primarily  a  local 
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effort,-  and  it  is  ver^  much  supported  by  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  State  legislatures.  I  think  the  best  thing  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  do  is  encourage  this  with  seed  money,  with  stimula- 
tion showing  we  are  interested,  but  not  trying  to  pay  the  total  as 
though  we  are  bribing  people  to  accept  career  education.  We  would 
like  to  see  career  education  as  a  major  change  in  American  education, 
because  it  is  right  for  American  education,  not  because  the  Federal 
Government  bnbed  them  to  make  that  change. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  try  to  take  on  the  whole  cost  at 
this  level. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be 
one  of  a  catalyst? 

Dr.  HoYT.  A  catalyst,  a  stimulator,  a  supporter,  a  seed  money 
supplier  for  those  things  that  the  local  and  State  agencies  simply 
cannot  do  with  their  own  resources.  As  you  know,  Senator,  there  are 
many  of  the  local  school  districts  now  in  very  bad  financial  status  who 
are  very  eager  to  get  into  career  education,  and  who  simply  do  not 
have  the  local  resources  right  now  to  do  so. 

Senator  Brooke.  If  it  is  $500  million — if  the  Federal  Government 
took  it  over  entirely,  what  would  be  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  doing  as  you  have  suggested,  but  doing  it  as  efficiently  as 
possible,  effectively  as  possible? 

Dr.  HoYT.  What  would  be  the  cost  if  the  Federal  Government 
played  the  kind  of  role  that  I  would  see  for  it  to  play? 

Senator  Brooke.  Yes. 

Dr.  HoYT.  Sir,  we  do  not  have  exact  figures  for  what  it  would  be, 
but  it  would  I   under  $100  million. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  State  and  local  governments  would  have  to 
come  up  with,  say,  approximately  $400  million? 

Dr.  HoYT.  Yes,  sir.  About  a  4-to-l  or  5-to-l  ratio.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  might  indicate.  Senator  Brooke,  that  Dr.  Hoyt  is  a 
newcomer  to  our  staff.  He  has  written  most  of — maybe  not  most  of 
the  books,  but  he  has  written  more  books  on  career  education  than 
anyone  else  in  the  field  right  now,  and  we  feel  we  have  a  very  highly 
qualified  expert  in  this  area. 

commissioner's  discretionary  funds 

Senator  Brooke.  I  notice.  Commissioner,  that  the  authorization  for 
packaging,  field  testing,  and  the  educational  TV  programing — $100 
million,  I  take  it.  Your  total  request  for  both  of  those  was  $10.5 
million.  Why  such  a  drastic  cut? 

Dr.  Bell.  If  you  would  respond  to  that,  Mr.  Evans. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  cut  back  everywhere  except  within  the  Office 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  an  authorization  of  just  the 
balance  of  the  authorization  available.  The  situation  we  have  is  that 
this  law  was  passed,  and  we  were  very  happy  to  see  it  pass,  giving 
the  Office  an  authority  in  general  in  a  very,  very  experimental  area. 
Then  the  Congress  determined  rather  than  having  that  authority 
open  ended,  they  would  identify  specific  categories,  you  noted,  metric, 
the  gifted  and  talented,  community  schools,  and  so  on,  for  support. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  statute  requires  us  to  identify  specific 
percentages  of  whatever  appropriation  was  passed  to  be  available  for 
those.  In  addition,  no  more  than  50  percegiof  whatever  appropriation 
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would  be  passed  is  available  for  his  discretion.  What  we  have  done  io 
this  case,  in  keeping  with  the  fiscal  restraints  and  so  on,  is  to  generally 
fix  on  a  total  here  of  about  $39  million,  roughly  $18  million  of  which 
was  the  long-term  program  existing  before  this  act  was  passed.  The 
educational  TV  proCTam  existed  previously  at  $7  million.  The  packag- 
ing was  at  $1.4  million;  career  education  also  existed  previously,  but 
the  percentage  called  for  was  less. 

And  in  a  roundabout  answer  to  your  question,  the  packaging  field 
testing  element,  the  education  TV  programing,  and  roughly  half  of 
the  career  education  element  belong  to  the  50-percent  discretionary 
portion  which  the  Commissioner  could  spend  on  whatever  he  wanted 
to,  and  he  chose  to  focus  it  on  these  areas.  So  one  could  move  to  the 
authorizing  level  at  much  higher  amounts  all  the  way  down  the  line. 
But  if  you  do  that  in  the  discretionary  portion,  you  are  obliged  U 
increase  the  categories  in  the  other  programs  as  well. 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you. 

I  do  have  a  vote,  and  I  only  have  a  few  minutes. 


Very  briefly,  women's  educational  equity,  you  cut  from  $30  millior 
to  $6  million.  First  of  all,  what  does  it  do? 

Dr.  Bell.  Joan  Duval  is  our  expert  on  women's  educational  equity 
You  said  briefly — Joan  is  a  great  enthusiast,  and  we  think,  a  tremen- 
dously fine  person  in  this  area.  So  quickly  and  in  10  words. 
Senator  Brooke.  This  is  not  discrimination  against  women. 
Dr.  Duval.  We  hope.  Senator,  in  the  first  year  of  operation,  t< 
develop  demonstration  and  model  projects  that  can  be  duplicated  ir 
school  systems,  universities,  and  public  agencies  across  the  country 
We  will  be  focusing  on  attempting  to  develop  training  and  retraining 
materials  for  use  by  school  systems  to  create,  not  only  an  awareness — 
that  is  insufficient,  just  the  awareness,  of  all  forms  of  discriminatioi 
that  occur  that  lead  to  inequity — but  also  to  train  them  to  revis* 
present  curricular  offerings  and  materials,  and  to  be  able  to  appraisi 
them  in  terms  of  discriminatory  sexist  types  of  presentation. 

We  also  hope  to  develop  some  model  educational  programs  thai 
will  expand  career  options — vocational  options  for  girls  and  women 
We  also  see  this  act  as  a  good  opportunity  to  present  some  ney, 
directions  that  would  open  up  economic  avenues  forewomen  in  theii 


Senator  Brooke.  You  can  do  all  this  with  $6  million? 
Dr.  Duval.  Ouly  in  terms  of  demonstration  and  capability  pro  - 
grams. Not  all  of  it,  certainly. 

Dr.  Bell.  That  is  considerably  limited. 


Senator  Brooke.  Good  luck.  We  will  put  your  budget  documents  in 
the  record. 
Dr.  Duval.  Thank  vou. 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you.  Commissioner.  We  will  takfl  a  biiX 
recess.  I  will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Eacluce 

Innovative  and  Expeinmental  Programt 

Fox*  oarrying  out  the  Special  Pvojectm  Act  (Public  Law  93^380), 
$38,9 93s  000, 

Amounf  Avllable  for  Obligation 


1975  1976 
Ravlaed  Budgat  Eatlmate 

Appropriation  $  38,9f3,000 

Conparatlve  tranafar  £  ron: 

Occupational »  Vocational »  Adult 

Education   10,000,000 

Elmantary  and  Sacondary 

Education    7,000,000 

Salariaa  and  Exp«naea   1,900,000 

Total,  budgat  authority 

(obligation* )   18,900,000  38,993,000 

Sunnary  of  Change  a 

1975  Eatimated  obligations   $18,900,000 

1976  Eatimated  obligations   38,993.000 

Net  change   +20,093,000 

1975  Base  Change  from  Base 

Increases 

1.  Metric  projects                                                   $      — -  $+2,090,000 

2.  Gifted  and  talented  children     +2,560,000 

3.  Coranunity  schools                                                      —  +3,553,000 

4.  Career  education                                                   10,000,000  +135,000 

5.  Consumer  educstlon                                                     ...  +3,135,000 

6.  Women's  educational  equity                                        ...  +6,270,000 

7.  Arts  in  education  programs                                        500,000  +250,000 

8.  Packaging  and  field  tea  ting                                   1,400,000  +2,100,000 

Total,  net  change   ...  +20,093,000 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Incresses: 

Metric  projects— This  is  a  new  program  based  on  new  enacted  legislation,  the 
Special  Projecta  Act.    Thia  activity  would  provide  funds  for  approximately  70 
projecta  for  promising  programs. 
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2.  Gifted  and  talenf d  chlldrtn-~Thl»  la  «  new  progr««  based  on  new  enacted  legla- 
latlon,  the  Special  Projects  Act.    This  activity  would  provide  40  to  52 
projects  to  nwet  the  special  needs  of  the  gifted  and  talented  population. 

3.  Co— unity_  schools — This  is  a  new  program  based  on  new  enacted  legislation,  the 
Spscial  Projects  Act.    This  will  provide  63-70  projects  to  further  coranunity 
education. 

4.  Career  education— In  1975,  $10,000,000  was  funded  for  discretionary  programs 
under  a  different  authority.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  $7,000,000  is  being  request- 
ed for  discrstionary  funds  under  the  Special  Project  Act.    That  saae  act 
requires  a  fixed  percent  for  undated  programs,  which  provides  $3,135,000  for 
this  progm.    Ths  net  result  for  this  prograa  is  a  $135,000  increase  above  the 
fiscsl  year  1975  level. 

5.  Consu— r  education~~This  is  a  n«w  program  based  on  new  enscted  legislation,  the 
special  Project  Act.    This  amount  will  provide  238  to  253  awards  to  promote 
consumer  sducation. 

6.  Women's  educstional  equity — This  is  a  new  program  based  on  new  enacted  legls- 

.    lation,  the  Spatial  Project  Act.    Thia  amount  will  provide  approximately  49-61 
projects  for  demonstration  and  diffusion  purposes. 

7.  Arts  in  sducation  programs — This  activity  is  being  funded  under  new  enacted 
legislation,  the  Special  Project  Act,  which  rseuirsa  a  minumum  of  $750,000 
to  be  funded  for  arts  in  education.    Ths  increase  of  $250,000  brings  this 
activity  up  to  ths  required  level  in  fiscal  y«ar  1976. 

8.  Packaging  and  fisld  tss tins —The  Increase  of  $2,100,000  will  provide  the 
Commissioner  ths  necessary  funds  to  accelerate  the  devslo(Ment  and  demonstra- 
tion of  products  to  meet  the  demands  fro«  ths  education  community.  This 
actlTlty  was  previously  fundsd  under  the  Coope^atlTs  Hesearch  Act. 

INNOVATIVE  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  PR0G1UMS 
Obligations  by  Activity 


Appropriation/ Activity 

1975  1975  1976 

Innovative  and  Expsrlmental  Pro-       Estimate    Hevissd         Estlmats  Change 
grams 


1. 

2,090,000 

+2, 

090,000 

2. 

2,560,000 

+2, 

560,000 

3. 

3,553,000 

+3, 

553,000 

4. 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,135,000 

+ 

135,000 

5. 

3,135,000 

+3 

135,000 

6. 

Women's  educstionsl  squity.. 

6,270,000 

+6 

270,000 

7. 

Arts  in  education  programs.. 

500,000 

500,000 

750,000 

+ 

250,000 

8. 

Packaging  and  fisld  tssting. 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

3^500,000 

2 

100,000 

9. 

Educational  TV  programming.. 

7.000.000 

7.000.000 

7.000.000 

18,900,000 

18,900,000 

38,993,000  +20 

093,000 

c:: 
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Obi In* t ion ■  by  0¥j«ct 


1975 
Eatlwte 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Eatlnate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Other  services: 
Project  contracts. 


Grants,  aubaidlea  and 

contrlbutlona. 


Total  Oblliatlons. . 

Authorizing,  Leglalatlon. 


17,000,000    17,000,000    24,443,614    +  7,443,614 

■  ^i?Q9.099  1.9Q0.Q00    14.S49.3«fi  -H^.fiAg.BSe 

18,900,000    18,900,000    38,993,000  +20,093,000 


1976 


Leglalatlon 

Education  Aaendnenta  of  1974: 


Authorized 


Title  IV 

Section  403,  Metric  Systen  of  Measuranent  . . .  $  10,000,000 

Section  404,  Gift«4  and  Talented  Children...  12,250,000 

Section  405,  €oMninity  Schools   17,000,000 

Section  406,  Career  Education   15,000,000 

Section  407,  Conau«era*  Education  »   15,000,000 

Section  408,  Wonen**  Educational  Equity   30,000,000 

Section  409,  Eleaentary  and  Secondary 
School  Education  in  the 

Arta   1/ 

Section  402,  Packaging  and  Fi6ld  Teating   ) 

Educational  TV  Prohr«aming  )  100,000,000 

Career  Education   ) 


Appropriation 
requested 


$2,090,000 
2,560,000 
3,553,000 
3,135,000 
3,135,000 
6,270,000 


750,000 
3,500,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 


1/    Not  less  than  $750,000. 

INNOVATIVE  fc  EXPERIMENTAL  PROGRAMS 


YEAR 

Budget 
Estimate 

to  Conxrcss 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1968 

$  1 

,340 

000 

$  1 

,340 

,000 

$  1,340 

000 

$  1 

,340,000 

1969 

1 

,330 

000 

1 

,330 

,000 

1,330 

000 

1 

,330,000 

1970 

1 

,550 

000 

1 

550 

000 

1,550 

000 

1 

,550,000 

1971 

1 

,700 

000 

1 

700 

000 

1,700, 

000 

1 

700,000 

1972 

7 

000, 

000 

7, 

000 

000 

7,000, 

000 

7 

000,000 

1973 

7 

000, 

000 

7, 

000, 

000 

7,000, 

000 

7 

000,000 

1974 

3 

000, 

000 

3, 

000, 

000 

5.000, 

000 

3, 

000,000 

1975 

21, 

000, 

000 

19, 

200, 

000 

20,650,000 

18, 

900,000 

1976 

38,993,000 
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Justiflcaclon 
Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs 


1975 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Revised 

Eatlmate 

Change 

1. 

$  ™ 

$  2,090,000 

$+2,090,000 

2. 



2,560,000 

+2,560,000 

3. 

— 

--- 

3,553,000 

+3,553,000 

4. 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,135,000 

+135,000 

5. 

3,135,000 

+3,135,000 

6. 

Wooen'a  educational  equity. 

6,270,000 

*  4^,270,000 

7. 

Arta  In  education  programa. 

500,000 

500,000 

750,000 

+250,000 

8. 

Packaging  and  field  testing 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

3,500,000 

+2,100,000 

9. 

Educational  IV  prograzsmlng. 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 

18,900,000 

18,900,000 

38,993,000 

+20,093,000 

General  Statement 

The  Special  Project a  Act  aa  contained  In  the  Education  Anendments  of  197 A, 
replacea  the  ^r«vl«ualy  «uthorlx«d  C«fp«r«Mvft  1^aearcl\  Act  of  1954»  Aod  CMfara 
uppn  th«i Conmlssloner  authority  to  carry  out  special  projects  for  experimentation 
vlth  naw  ed«caeiAMl  «athoda  and  practlcsa;  for  aeefclng  apeclal  •ducatlonal  naeda 
and;  f or _eiBphaala  on  national  educational  priorities.    To  this  end,  programahave 
been  dealgned  which  reinforce  and  expand  capacity  building  efforts  In  State  and 
local  educational  agenclea.    Proposed  actlvltlea  In  theae  programs  Include  support 
granta»  Information  clearinghouses,  trsiniug  or  retraining  o£  educstlonal  person- 
nel, and  the  provision  of  technical  aaslatance  or  other  expertlae  and  evaluation. 

The  legislation  contains  two  distinct  parta.  The  first  of  these  consists  of 
the  following  contract  and /or  grant  programs  estsbllshed  by  ststute: 

1.  Education  for  the  Use  of  the  Metric  Syaten  of  Meaauresaent . 

2.  Gifted  and  Talented  Chlldran. 

3.  Coonunlty  Schools. 
A.  Career  Education. 

5.  Consumers*  Education. 

6.  Women* a  Equity  In  Education. 

7.  Arts  In  Education  Prograaa. 

Not  Ifisa  than  50  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  any  given  fiscal  year 
under  the  Special  Projects  Act  must  be  allocated  to  these  seven  program  areas, 
according  to  a  precise  statutory  allotment  formula. 

The  second  aet  of  activities  Is  subsumed  under  very  broad  contract  authority, 
under  which  the  Connlsaloner  may  elicit  proposals  at  his  own  discretion,  according 
to  priorities  or  problems  he  has  designated. 
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Three  areas  of  oiphaala  have  been  aelected  by  the  Coiaiiiaaioner  for  f iacal 
year  1976.    Theae  include: 

1.  Educational  Televiaion  Pr*SraMing  (including  support  for  the  CTW 
prograBa-Seaame  Street,  The  Electric  Ccopany  and  atoilar  activities). 

2.  Career  Education  (added  funda  to  thoae  eamarked  under  the  "mandated" 
prograaa. 

^'     Mo"^^  ^  ^^'^  ""^"«  (cpntinu.tien  of  the  id«tUication  v.lia.- 
tion.  ,„d  dl«e»ln»tlon  proc*  fpr  ex«pl<ry  educationjl  p^pJect^K 

Aa  ia  required  by  law,  a  propoaed  spending  plan  covering  the  entire  Special 
Projects  Act  haa  been  aubmltted  to  the  House  Coaaittee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Senate  CoMittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.    Such  plan  is  consistent  with  the 
justification  following  thia  statement. 


1975 
Estlaat^ 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 

Metric  Education 

$2,090,000 

+$2,(590,000 

New  awards 

$2,090,000 

+$2,090,000 

Nuaber 

64-73 

64-73 

Narrative 

Prograa  Purpoae 

The  Purpoae  of  the  Metric  Education  Program  ia  to  encourage  educational 
agenciea  and  inatitutiona  to  prepare  atudenta  to  use  the  metric  aystem  meaaurement. 
This  program  is  authorized  by  the  Education  Anendmenta  of  1974  Title  IV  Section 
403. 

Theae  grant a  or  contracts  are  for  purpoaea  of  initiating  or  testing  model 
metric  education  programa  aa  well  aa  expending  present  and  proniaing  programs 
which  are  currently  underway.    The  Metric  Education  Program  will  support  the 
following  activitiea  during  academic  year  1975-76: 

(1)  Inatructional  programa  for  atudenta  in  48-55  local  educational 
agenciea  which  will  incorporate  the  International  Syatem  of 
Unita  (SI)  concepta  into  the  regular  curriculum  on  an  inter- 
disciplinary basis.    The  amount  needed  will  be  $1,040,000. 

(2)  Skills  development  programs  for  900  teachera  which  will  be 
supported  at  10-15  inatitutiona  of  higher  education  to 
enhance  their  understanding  aa  well  as  their  effectiveness 
in  the  teaching  and  use  of  the  International  System  of 
Unita  (SI).    The  amount  needed  will  be  $300;OO0r 

(3)  The  reinforcement  of  the  International  Syatem  of  Units  concepts 
in  the  classroom,  and  through  other  than  traditional  classroom 
techniquea,  the  teaching  of  parenta  and  other  members  of  the 
general  public.    Such  reinforcement  concepts  will  be  embodied 
as  an  integral  part  of  all  projecta  approved  for  funding.  The 
amount  needed  will  be  $550,000. 

(jk)    Ths  enhancsment  of  the  probability  and  accessibility  of  SI  instructional 
services.    Two  mobil  SI  inatructional  laboratoriea  will  be  equipped  on  a 
model  testing  baaia  to  aerve  both  urban  and  rural  coinnunlties  with  opera- 
tional altea  ranging  from  school  cmnpusea  to  ahopping  center  parking  lots 
The  amount  needed  will  be  $50,000. 

(5)    The  eztenaion  oC,  program  quality.    A  technical  support  grant  or  contract 
will  proYlde  expert  aervictta  to  all  interested  educational  agencies.  Ap- 
proximately $200,000  will  be  needed  for  this  program  and  the  preceding 
mobil  lab  projecta.    The  amount  needed  will  be  $150,000 
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Thla  la  a  nev  program  which  ylll  provide  grants  or  contracts  to  eligible 
applicants  froa  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education,  State  and  local  educational 
agenclea,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions.    Applications  will  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  education. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

This  Is  a  new  program  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1976. 


1975  1975  1976  Increaae  or 

Estimate       Revised         Estimate  Decrease 


Gifted  and  talented     $2,560,000  $+2,560,000 

New  awards     2,560,000  +2,560,000 

Number   ---  ---  20-26  +20-26 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  gifted  and  talented  children  program  Is  to  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  groupa  In  the 
planning,  development,  operation  and  liqprovement  of  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children  at  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels:  and  to  train  teachers  and 
leaderahlp  personnel  and  to  disseminate  Information  to  the  public.    This  program 
Is  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section  404. 

Plans  for  fiscal  Year  1976 

■•^^y     In  order  to  meet  the  varied  and  comprehensive  needs  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  population,  the  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  coordination  of  activities 
by  the  States,  and  the  support  of  State  agencies,  encouraging  them  In  cooperation 
with  local,  other  public  and  private  agencies  to  Initiate  a  broad  spectrum  of 
activities. 

The  following  objectives  have  been  selected: 

(1)  To  provide  a  broadened  range  of  special  educational  services 
for  gifted  children.  Including  extended  teacher  training  and 
replication  of  State  and  local  educational  agency  programs  for 
these  youths.    This  objective  would  be  accomplished  by  funding 
projects  which  (a)  demonstrate  coordinated  comprehensive 
services  supplied  by  State  and  local  agencies  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  (b)  integrate  proven  auccesaful  practices. 

(2)  To  demonstrate  activities  of  exemplary  nature  which  show 
response  to  major  identifiable  needs  for  special  target  groups, 
e.g.,  career  education,  culturally  different,  bilingual,  handi- 
capped and  educationally  disadvantaged. 

Propoaala  will  be  solicited  for  exemplary  projecta  which  have 
national  implicationa.    Projecta  must  demonstrate  high  probability 
of  succcs^a  and  replicability  and  an  economy  of  reaources. 
Federal""funda  will  not  be  used  for  baaic  support  -  however  a 
clearinghouse  will  provide  critical  additional  services  and  activi- 
ties which  promote  validation  of  the  model,  and  its  evaluation, 
replication  and  dissemination. 

(3)  To  train  a  group  of  leaders  through  academic  institutions  and 
Stste,  locsl  and  national  internships,  to  provide  coramunication, 
technical  support,  training,  and  education  information  products 
to  local.  State,  regional  and  national  educational  agencies  and 
aasoclations. 
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Academic  Institutions  will  be  encouraged  to  apply  for  one  major 
grant  where  potential  and  current  leaders  will  be  trained  for 
further  and  higher  level  vork.    The  program  will  provide  for  rota- 
tional assignments  among  the  member  institutions  and  as  interns  with 
national,  regional  or  local  organizations. 

The  technical  support  will  provide  educational  services,  training, 
planning,  evaluation  and  educational  information  products  to  local 
and  State  educational  agencies  and  national  associations  and  organi- 
zations.   It  will  also  be  supportive  of  the  projects  funded  under 
the  State  and  local  leadership  training  model  program. 

(4)  To  identify  the  critical  information  and  material  needs  of  practi- 
tioners and  design »  develop  and  disseminate  information  packages 
on  already  known  and  most  needed  products. 

An  analysis  of  requirements  will  be  funded  to  determine  which 
materials  are  most  needed  by  teachers »  administrators,  parents 
and  students.    A  contract  will  be  Issued  to  design^  development 
and  dissemination  of  several  products. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal'year  1974  and  1975 

This  is  a  new  program  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1976, 


SUPPLaOEWTAIlY  FACT  SHECT 
Gifted  and  Talented 


1975  1976 
Eatlaate  Estimate 


Total 

Contracta  and  Grants  Proposed 

    $2,560,000 

Number     20-26 

Objective 

!•  Grants  and  Centracta  to  Strengthen 
State  and  Local  Efforta,  Excaplary 
Programa  and  Training  of  Teachera 

^'^""^     $1,760,000 

Number     12-15 

2.  Grant a  and  Contracta  to  Identify, 
Validate*  and  Diaaeminate  Best 
Practicea 

Amount     $  250,000 

Ntaber     5-6 

3.  Grant a  or  Contracta  to  Train 
National  Leaderahip  Peraonnel 
and"  Provide  a  Coamunication 
Syatcm 

    $  425,000 


2 


Number  • 

4.  Grant  or  Contract  to  Identify 
Critical  Information  Material 
Needs 

    $  125,000 


Number 


1 
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1975    •        1975            1976  Increase  or 

Estimate       Revlaed      Estimate  Decrease 


Co— unity  Schools      .     $3,553,000  +3,553,000 

Nev  atmrds      $3,553,000  +3,553,000 

Number      63  -  70  +63  -  70 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Coonunlty  Schoola  Activity  Is  to  provide  educational, 
recretlonal,  cultural,  and  other  related  covounlty  services  In  accordance  with 
the  needs.  Interest,  and  concerns  of  the  coamunlty,  through  the  eatabllshment  of 
conunlty  education  prograaa  aa  centers  for  such  activities  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  other  comunlty  groups,  organizations,  and  agencies.  Grants 
are  available  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to  further  conntunlty 
education  programs  and  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  training.  This 
activity  Is  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section 
406. 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  furthering  coninunlty  education  throughout  the  country,  the  Coinuunlty 
Schools  Act  will  provide  the  following: 

(1)  Competitive  project  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to 
establish,  expand  or  Improve,  and  maintain  community  education 
programs  vithln  that  LEA.    Project  grants  will  be  equitably 
distributed  geographically  throughout  the  United  States  In 
urban  and  rural  areas . 

(2)  Competitive  grant  awards  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
the  purposes  of  building  the  capacity  of  SEA's  to  administer 
coinunlty  education  and  to  aaslst  local  educational  agencies 
In  planning,  establishing,  expending,  or  maintaining  community 
education. 

(3)  Competitive  pr6ject  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 

to  develop  and  establish,  or  to  expand,  programs  which  will  train 
persons  to  plan  and  operate  comsunlty  education  programs. 

(4)  Technical  assistance  and  Information  will  be  made  available  to 
coomunlty  education  programs  and  State  educational  agencies. 

The  Special  Projects  Act  apeclflea  the  per  centum  of  funda  allotted  to 
Inatltutlons  of  higher  education  for  training*    Of  the  amount  available  for  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  the  Act  statea  that  "fifty  percent  of  the  funda 
shall  be  available  for  granta  to  State  educational  agencies.    The  remainder  shall 
be  availaMe  for  grants  to  local  e<lucfttlonftl  asencles," 

The  following  table  ahovs  the  distribution  of  funds  aa  required  by  lav: 


Table 

1,539,693 
1.539,693 
3,079,386 


473.614 
4,553,000 
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Subtotal 

Granta  to  higher  education 
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TOTAL 
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AccoBpllshaenf  for  fl»c«l  ytar  1974  »nd  1975 

TMb  in  A  n#!w  proitraM  banlnnlnn  In  fiscal  y««r  1976. 


5U?PLEMENTART  FACT  SHEET 
CoQwunlcy  Education  Program 


Fiacal  Year 


1976  Esclaaced 


Prograa  Tear 
Appropriation 

(1)  Estlaated  Nuabar  of  Grants 

(2)  Grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
to  establish,  expand  or  laprove  and 
■aintain  coflKunity  education  prograis 
within  the  LEA. 

Aaount 

Estlsated  NuBber: 

(3)  Grants  to  assist  State  educational 
agencies  for  purposes  of  creating  or 
building  State  capacity  to  adainister 
coBBunity  education  and  assist  local 
educational  agencies  in  planning, 
establishing,  expanding,  and  main- 
taining coMunity  education  progrMS. 

Amount 
Muaber : 

(4)  Grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  train  persons  to  plan 
and  operate  coMmnity  education 
programs. 

Amount : 
ilumber : 


l97b  -  1977  

$3,553,000  (Request) 

63  -  70^^ 


$1,564,000 

30  -  35 


$1,564,000 
30 


424,000 
3-5 


1/    All  figures  are  estimates  for  the  first  year  of  ths  program. 


1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Career  Education 

$10,000,000 

$10,000,000 

$10,135,000 

1+135,000 

Non-competing  continuations. 

4,000.000 

+4,000,000 

.  10,000,000 

10,000,000 

6,135,000 

-3,865,000 

Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

The  career  education  program  has  the  follcvlnjK  puroosess 

1.    To  demonstrate  the  most  effective  methods  and  techniques  in  career 

education  and  to  develop  exemplary  career  education  models.  Including 
models  in  which  handicapped  children  receive  appropriate  career 
education. 
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2.  To  •uppcvt  effort!  of  State  educational  agencies  to  develop 
State  plans  for  l«plenentatlon  by  the  various  Statea. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  continuing  aaaeamnt  of  the  stutus  of  career 
education  and  to  develop  Information  on  the  needa  for  career  education 
for  all  children;  to  provide  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  parents 
for  conducting  career  education  prograaa;  and  to  provide  for  continuing 
national  dUlogue  and  cowwnlcatlon  on  career  education,    This  activity 
itn  tk  miltl  year  funded  prograi.    Thla  activity  la  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amended  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section  406., 

Plana  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  address  the  purpoaea  aet  forth  In  the  Icglalatlon,  the  career 
education  program  In  flacal  year  1976  will: 

1.  Support  projecta  to  daionatrate  th«  moat  e£f«ctlv«  methoda 

and  techniques  In  career  education  and  to  develop  ememplary 
career  education  aodela,  including  aodela  in  which  handicapped 
children  and  minority  peraona  receive  appropriate  career  education 
and  modela  which  op^erate  in  a  variety  of  aettings  in  which  education 
haa  not  yet  occurred  to  any  appreciable  degree 

2.  Provide  support  to  prepare  Stat«a  for  the  development  and  imp le- 
mantation  of  career  education  plana  and  programa  in  the  local 
•ducationsl  agenciea  of  the  Statea. 

3.  Provide  support  for  one  or  two  projecta  to  conduct  a  continuing 
aaaeasment  of  the  atatua  of  and  needa  for  career  education, 
including  a  reaaaesament  of  the  stereotyping  of  career  opportunities 
by  race  or  by  aex. 

4.  Provide  support  for  four  or  five  projecta  in  inatitutiona  of  higher  - 
education,  in  order  to  demonatrate  effective  methods  and  technlquea 
for  the  training  and  retraining  peraona  for  conducting  career 
education  progrmea. 

5.  Provide  support  for  four  or  five  projecta  dealgned  to  continue  the 
nationel  dialogue  and  communication  on  career  education,  including: 
(e)  ayntheaizing  end  eaalmilating  knowledge  pertinent  to  career 
education  from  a  variety  of  diacipllnea,  (b)  aaaiating  local 
practitionera  with  the  identif icetion  end  adaptation  of  career 
education  inatructionel  meter iala  end  evaluation  materials  for 
local  uae,  and  (c)  coMunicating  the  dynemica  involved  in  creating 
and  operating  career  education  progrems  through  face-to-face 
interaction  of  career  educetion  practitionera. 

Acc<)mpli*hmerita  for  f iacel  year' 1974  Arid  1975 

Piecal  year  1975  waa  the  f irat  year  of  funding  for  the  career  education 
program.    The  following  typea  of  activitiea  were  initiated: 

1.  Projecta  to  dcmonatTate  the  moat  effective  methoda 
and  technlquea  in  career  education  and  to  develop  ^ 
exemplary  career  education  modela,  including  modela 
in  which  handicapped  children  and  minority  peraons 
receive  appropriate  career  education  end  modela  trfiich 
operate  in  aettinga  in  which  career  education  hea  not 
yet  occurred  to  any  appreciable  degree. 

2.  A  project  to  conduct  the  National  Survey  and  Asaeeanent 
of  the  Statue  of  Career  Education,  as  called  for  in 
Section  406(e)  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

3.  Three  projecta  to  de^onatrete  ef fectiyeneaa  methods 
and  technlquea  for  the  training  and  retraining  of 
peraons  for  conducting  career  educetion  programa. 
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4.    Four  projects  designed  to  fscllltste  nstlonsl  dlslogue 
and  coiaaunlcstlon  on  career  education. 

These  projects  Initiated  with  fiscal  year  1975  funds  will  become  operational 
and  begin  to  have  effect  In  the  field  during  the  school  year  1975--76. 


1975 
Eattmate 

1975 
Revlaed 

1976 
Estlxnate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Consumer a'  Education^ 

$3,135,000 

+$3,135,000 

$3,135,000 
238-253 

+$3,135,000 
+  238-253 

Narrative 

Proiran  Furpoae 

The  purpose  of  the  Consumer  Education  Prograa  la  to  promote  consumers' 
education  through  research,  dconatratlon,  and  pilot  projects,  by  developing 
II!I?nnH!rr  On.  currlculs;  mapportmg  programa  at  elementary, 

secondary  and  higher  education  levela;  and  conducting  Inservlce  and  preaervlci 
training.    In  addition  funds  nay  be  used  to  dwonatrate,  test,  and  evaluate 
consumer  education  actlvltlea  whether  or  net  funded  by  this  authority.  Thla 
197^*"       '"thorlzed  by  Title  IV,  Sectlo-.  407  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  promote  consumers  education  contr.cCa  ,nd  grants  will' be  provided  for: 

(1)  Aaaesnent  snd  ayntheala  of  1-3  exlatlng  consunera'  education  efforts 
In  elementary  and  aecondary  achoola,  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education, 
State  education  agencies  and  coimnlty  conaunera'  education  programs 
with  emphasis  on  development  of  a  baae  of  conaumera'  education 
competenclea. 

(2)  Development  of  10-12  regional  reaource  centera  dealgned  to  collect, 
asseaa,  develop  and  dlasemlnate  currlcular  materials  and  examples  of 
promising  practlcea  in  consunera*  education  efforts  find  to  conduct 
Inservlce  and  preaervlce  teacher  training  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education,  and  community 
consumer  programs. 

Support  for  four  to  tlx  regional  technical  aaalatance  teama  to  provide 
reaourcea  for  development  .nd  operation  of  conaumera'  education  programa 
in  elementary  and  aecondary  achoola,  Inatltutlona  of  higher  education 
community  and  librav  service  areaa  alao  Involving  program  promotion,  ' 
coordination  and  moflel *  Identification. 

(4)  Support  for  two  to  five  granta  for  dlaaemlnatlon  of  existing  media 
materials  In  elementary  snd  aecondary  achoola.  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  agenclea,  and  cosawinlty  conmimera'  education  programs. 

(5)  Support  for  one  to  three  contracta  or  granta  for  evaluation  of  selected 
exlatlng  conaumera    education  programa  In  elementary  and  aecondary  achoola, 
and  Inatltutlona  of  hlfhar  aducatlon. 


(3) 
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(6)    Support  for  approximatmly  220-230  alnlsrant  projects  of  up  to  $10,000 

to  conduct  raaearch,  workshops,  s7«posls,  sotlnsrs,  conferences,  aeetlnsa 
preservlcs  and  Inssrrlcs  tsschsr  training ,  Involvlns  coMninlty  consxmer 
ortsnlzstlons,  alsMsntsry  and  secondary  achoola.  State  agencies ,  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  sducstlon  and  llbrsrles  to  ssslst  consumers'  In  their 
efforts  to  scqulre  an  undaratandlng  relative  to  the  cauaea,  effecta, 
lasuea  of  consiaer  probloia  and  optlona  available  to  then. 

AccoMpllahnenta  for  flacal  yesra  1974  and  1975 

This  la  a  new  progrsa  beginning  In  flacal  year  1976. 


SOTPLIMEinrAllT  PACT  SHEET 
CopsiMara'  Education 


Flacal  Yesr  1975  1976 

Frogrsa  Year         1974-75  1975-76 
Appropriation  ^^2;  $3,135,000 

Total,  Contract  a  and  Grant  a  Bropoaed     238-253 


Aaaeaaaenta  snd  Synthssls  of 
consusara'  education  progrsna 

In  achool  ayatcaa  •     $  290,000 

NiMber   1-3 

Keglonml  technical  aaalatanca  teaaa   —  $  475,000 

NiMber   4-6 

Regional  reaource  centera     $  510,000 

Number   10-12 

Granta  for  dlaaenlnatlon     $  210,000 

Nisiber  2-5 

Contracta  for  evaluation     $  150,000 

Number..   1-3 

Mlnlgranta     $1,500,000 

NiMber   220-230 


1975              1975  1976         Increase  or 

Eatlwate       Kevlaed  Eatlnate  Bicreaae 


Women's  Educational  Equity      $6,270,000  +$6,270,000 

Nev  avarda  —  —  $6,270,000  +$6,270,000 

49-61  +49-61 


Narrative 

Frogram  Purpose 

This  program  will  stliaulate  effort a  to  ensure  educational  equity  for  vomen 
at  all  levels  of  education  through  granta  and  contracta  for  research  and  develop- 
Bient,  evaluation,  dissemination,  training,  guidance  and  counaellng,  and  support  for 
the  luprovement  and  expansion  of  special  and  Innovative  programs.    This  "sctlvlty  Is 
suthorlzed  by  Title  IV,  Section  408  of  the  Educstlon  Anendments  of  1974. 
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Plana  for  flacal  ve^r  1976 

.  Moaen'a  Educational  Equity  Program  will  aupport  projects  for  demonstration 

and  dlffuaion  purpoaea  in  the  following  areaa: 

(1)    To  develop,  validate,  and  utilise  training  modules  on  the  elimination 
of  sex-stero typing  in  education  for  the  uae  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  in  inatitutiona  of  higher  education,  and  for  other 
educational  peraonnel. 

T°  «*P""^  °r  eatabliah  training  and  retraining  prograna  in  educational 
adMiniatration,  vocational  education,  career  education,  physical  educa- 
tion, guidance  and  counaeling,  and  adult  education. 

To  support  new  educational  progra»a  in  aecondary  schools  and  post- 
aecondary  inatitutiona  which  will  provide  opportunities  to  girls 
and  vD«en  for  entrance  into  careerafro*  which  they  have  traditionally 
been  excluded. 

To  diaaeainate  through  national  and  regional  workshops  of  technical 
asaiatance  materials  on  compliance  with  Title  DC  (Public  Law  92-318), 
in  such  areas  aa  achool  finance,  affirmative  action,  elimination  of 
aex-role  atereotyping,  .nd  counaeling. 

To  identify  and  diaaeminate  information  about  project a  that  focus 
on  equalizing  educational  opportunitiea  for  wonen  and  girla.  Uiia  will 
be  provided  through  the  eatabliahment  of  a  clearing  houae. 

Promotion  of  educational  leaderahip  through  amall  granta  for  the  aupport 
of  innovative  approachea  to  the  achievement  of  educational  equity  of 


(2) 


(3) 


(A) 


(5) 


(6) 


Accompliahments  in  fiacal  year  lf7A  and  1975 

Thia  ia  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Program 


Fiacal  Year  1976 

ProKram  Year  1976-77 

Appropriation  $6,270,000  (regoeat) 

1.    Development  of  materiala  for  training: 

a.  Modules  on  elimination  of  sex-atereo- 

typing 

Ntmiber  of  Project  a   6-9=-' 

Cost  range   50,000  -  200,000^' 

Peraonnel  in  State  and  local  educational 
agencica  and  inatitutiona  of  higher 

education   ^00  -  600 

b.  Technical  Assiatance  materiala  for  national 

and  regional  workshops  on  compliance 

with  Title  IX  (P.L.  92-318) 

Number  of  Projects   10  -  12- 

Cost   70,000  -  90,000 

Peraonnel  in  agenciea  and  inatitutiona. 

affected  by  Title  IX   500  -  800 


<Kt- 
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2.    Training  projects 

a.  New  or  expanded  programs  in  educational,  adainiatration, 

vocational  education,  career  education, 
physical  education,  guidance  and  counseling, 
adult  education 

NuBber  of  Projects   8-12 

Cost   150,000  -  200,000 

Nuaber  of  participants  (preservice  and 

inservice)   150  -  225 

b.  Prograns  in  secondsry  schools  and  post secondary 

institutions  that  provide  nev  career,  options 

to  girls  snd  wonen 

Nunber  of  Projects   7-10 

Costs   145,000  -  175,000 

Nuaber  of  participants   125  -  200 


3«    Survey,  evaluation,  and  disscaination  of  infoniation 

about  projects  which  focus  on  equalizing  educstional 
opportunities  for  voaen 

Nuaber  of  Projects   _  1. 

  450,000  -  550,000-' 

Participants   5 


Small  grants  to  support  innovative  approaches  to  the 
provision  of  educational  equity 

Number  of  Projects   15  -  20 

Cost   10»000  -  15,000 

Individuals  involved   50  «  100 


1/    All  figures  are  estimates  for  the  first  year  of  the  program, 
2/    Projects  may  be  for  planning  only,  or  for  planning  and  one  or  more 
lapleaentation  stages-validation,  amall-or  large-scale  utilization. 
3/    At  least  one  for  each  region. 

4/    Mlnlaua  number  of  individuals  conduct  study;  recipients  of  information  would 
be  voaen 's  associations,  women's  studies  programs  at  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels,  ichool  districts. 


1975           1975                 1976  Increase  or 

Estimate      tevised  Estimate  Decrease 


Arts  in  Education-  Program 

500, 

000 

500, 

000 

750, 

000 

+$700,000 

Nev  avards 

500 

,000 

500 

000 

750 

000 

750,000 

Number 

1 

1 

33 

33 

Narrative 


Program  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  program  through  arrangements  made  with  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center,  for  the  Performing  Arts,  is  to  encourage  and  assist  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in  which  the 
arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.    This  act J  Ity 
is  authorized  by  Title  IV,  Section  409  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
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Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

In  order  to  encourage  educational  progrmns  in  which  the  arts  are  an  integral 
oart  of  the  follovinK  activities  will  hp  Qitnnnrt^H: 

(1)  deraonatrationa  and  exhibitions  of  exemplary  arts  education  projects 
from  an  estimated  25  States  will  be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center  for  an 
estimated  1»000  participants  and  50»000  viewers; 

(2)  contracts  to  approximately  40  Statea  or  local  educational  agencies 
to  develop  and  execute  comprehenaive  plans  for  arts  education.  Ibis 
Vill  be  accomplished  through  coordination  with  the  Kennedy 
Center; 

(3)  ■  national  arts  education  workshop-conference  for  State  delegates 
will  be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Center; 

(4)  workshops  and  seminars  (approximately  12)  for  teachers  and  students 

(approximately  1.200)  f  rom  24  States  will  be  held  at  the  Center: 

In  addition,  evaluative  summaries  of  the  outstanding  comprehensive  arts 
education  programs  will  be  distributed  to  all  the  States  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  a  descriptive  brochure  on  the  Joint  program  of  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  Kennedy  Center  entitled  "Alliance  for  Arts  Education**  (AAE)  will  be  prepared 
and  diatributed  to  all  States  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

AccompliahmentH  in  fiacal  year  1974  and  1975 

Utlizing  fiacal  year  1974  program  administration  funds,  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Staff,  in  cooperation  with  the  Kennedy  Center  Staff,  provided 
support  for  all  o£  the  following: 

(1)  Three  regional  workshops  for  delegates  (at  least  3  from  each)  from  all 
50  States,  D.  C,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaira. 

(2)  Thirty-alx  State-based  arts  education  projects,  including  State-wide 
arts  education  (AA'I)  coordinating  coomittoes. 

(3)  Twenty  exhibitions  or  demonstrations  of  exemplary  State  arts 
education  programs  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  in  the  States. 

(4)  Thirteen  theatrical  and  twelve  nusical  performances  at  the 
Center  by  outstanding  college  and  university  ;>roups. 

(5)  A  directory  of  key  arts  education  personnel  in  ttXl  the  States. 

(6)  Development  of  guidelines,  regulations  and  funding  criteria. 

(7)  Consultation  with  State  alliance  for  arts  education  committees, 
SEA*s  and  LEA*s. 

(8)  Development  of  planning  papers  for  the  Arts  in  Education  Program. 

(9)  Joint  planning  with  Kennedy  Center  s.taff. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  FACT  SHEET 
Arts  Education 

FY 

197A 


Appropriation 


$500^000 


FY 

1975 
? 500, OOP 


1976 
EstlMate 


$750,000 


ProgrMi 

a.    Kennedy  Cente 

Number  of  grant a. 


1/ 


b.    State  Educational  Agencies 

and  Local  Educational  Agencies 

2/ 

Nuaber  of  grants--  


36 


38 


AO 


1./    Kennedy  Center  program  provides  for  technical  assistance  to  States,  dissemi- 
nation activities  and  demonstrations  of  State-based  programs. 

U    State  Educational  Agency  programs  provide  for  coordination  of  State-wide  arts 
education  resources. 


1975  1975  1976  Decrease  or 
Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Packaging  and 

Field-Testing  $1,400,000         $1,400,000  $3,500,000  $+2,100,000 

New  awarda   600,000  600,000  3,500,000  +2,900,000 

Number   (2)  (2)  (3)  (+1) 

Non-competing  con- 
tinuing awards   800,000  800,000  -0-  -800,000 

Number   (D  (D  (0)  (-1) 


Narrative 

Program  purpose 

To  accelerate  the  replication  of  successful  approaches  and  products  developed 
and  demonstrated  In  State  and  discretionary  grant  programs  supported  by  the  Office 
of  Education,  this  activity  has  been  authorized  by  Title  IV,  section  402  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974.    That  legislation  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
carry  out  special  projects  to  experiment  with  new  educational  and  administrative 
methods,  techniques,  and  practices  to  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or 
problems  and  to  place  special  emphasis  on  National  education  priorities. 


State  Departments  of  Education,  local  school  districts,  and  parent  advisory 
councils  have  requested  information  from  the  Office  of  Education  on.  successful  pro- 
grams for  the  teaching  of  children,  particularly  the  disadvantaged.  This  program 
was  therefore  designed  to  enable  local  educational  agencies  to  replicate  those 
practices  and  projects  that  have  been  developed  with  a  Federal  investment  and  which 
have  been  validated  as  successful. 

Six  distinct  steps  have  been  defined  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  this  program: 
(1)  the  systematic  search  and  identification  of  effective  projects  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Education;  (2)  final  validation  of  the  apparent  success  of  these  projects 
or  components  based  on  learning  outcome  measures,  such  as  student  test  scores,  and 
Input  measures,  such  as  the  resource  requirements,  needed  to  schieve  these  measur- 
able results;  (3)  the  physical  boxing  of  the  validated  approaches  into  "p^t^Ject  in- 
formation packages*'  which  Include  descriptions  of  the  management,  instructional. 
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*nd  suppleaentary  resources  and  strategies  deemed  essential  for  achieving  success 
by  developers  at  the  original  site;  (4)  the  replication  of  the  approaches  through 
the  Installation  of  each  packaged  model  In  several  school  sites;  (5)  a  final  re- 
vision of  the  packages  based  on  an  evaluation  of  the  replication  effort  at  these 
school  sites;  and  (6)  the  development  and  Implementation  In  conjunction  with  State 
education  agencies  of  a  dissemination  strategy  whereby  packaged  programs  which  are 
successfully  replicated  will  become  available  for  wider  distribution. 

Emphasis  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  program  was  given  to  the  Identifica- 
tion, validation  and  packaging  of  compensatory  reading  and  math  Instructional  pro- 
grams for  educationally  disadvantaged  children.    Subsequent  packaging  efforts  will  / 
extend  to  a  wider  range  of  program  areas  In  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  entire  process  Is  largely  an  evaluation  effort  and  the  scope  of  work  for 
evaluation  work  generally  exceeds  a  12  month  period. 

Plans  for  fiscal ^ear  1976 

In  order  to  continue  activities  relating  to  the  field  test  evaluation  of  both 
the  first  set  of  six  and  the  second  sat  of  twelve  project  Information  packages, 
$3,500,000  Is  being  requested.     In  school  years  1975-76  and  1976-77,  an  amount  of 
$1,000,000  %rlll  support  the  evaluation  of  the  two  stage  process  of  Installing  in  var- 
ious school  sltas  around  the  country  tha  firs*  sat  of  project  Information  packages 
(six  programs)  which  will  have  been  previously  field-tested,  evaluated  and  revised. 
The  first  step  in  this  process  will  occur  in  the  second  half  of  school  year  1975-76 
vhen  announcements  about  these  six  revised  packagas  are  mailed  to  various  LEA*s 
around  tha  country  and  some  (presently  astlmated  at  60)  of  those  LEA's  determine 
to  Implement  one  of  the  programs.    The  second  stap  Is  the  actual  Implementation 
process  which  will  take  place  the  following  yaar,  school  year  1976-77.    An  evalua- 
tion contract  for  about  an  18  month  period  will  cover  both  stages  of  this  process. 
Multi-year  funding    Is  planned  for  this  procass  since  the  selection  of  project  In- 
formation packages  by  sites  one  year  leads  directly  Into  the  use  of  those  packages 
at  the  sites  the  following  year. 

In  addition,  a  multi-year  contract  for  $2,300,000  will  be  let  to  cover  th2 
Initial  two  stage  process  relating  to  the  flald  testing  of  the  second  set  of  pro- 
ject Information  packages  (12  projects):     (a)  during  school  year  1976-77,  the  flald 
test  of  these  packages  will  ba  designed  and  the  process  whereby  available  PIPS  are 
selected  by  school  districts  will  be  analyzed;  (b)  In  the  succeeding  school  year, 
1977-78,  the  first  year  of  the  actual  field  test  of  the  12  new  packages  will  be 
conducted. 

Finally,  In  order  to  promote  wider  adoption  of  the  project  Information  pack- 
ages, $200,000  Is  budgeted  to  develop  and  implement  a  dissemination  strategy  with 
the  assistance  of  the  State  education  agencies. 

Accomplishments  In  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

This  program  was  Initiated  In  fiscal  yaar  1973  with  funds  authorized  under  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  411  and  under  Title  III  Section  306  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.    During  school  year  1973-74,  six  (6) 
effective  compensatory  educational  programs  were  Idantlfled,  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  then  physically  packaged  Into  Individual  portable  cardboard  containers.  These 
project  Information  packages  (PIPS)  Include:     (1)  a  starter  kit  for  planning, 
(2)  a  project  management  directory,  (3)  projact  management  displays,  (4)  guidelines 
for  hiring  and  training  project  staff,  (5)  a  starter  set  for  implementation,  (6)  a 
classroom  management  directory  for  project  teachars,  (7)  a  student  relationships 
album,  (8)  a  professional  relationships  pjulda,  and  (9)  a  hardware/software  packet. 

In  school  yaar  1974-75  the  six  packaged  programs  ware  Installed  and  the  pro- 
cess of  Implementation  Is  being  evaluated  at  a  cost  of  $829,228  at  17  school  dis- 
tricts In  a  total  of  53  schools  for  the  first  of  a  two-year  replication  effort. 

With  fiscal  year  1975    funds,  the  program  Is  balng  continued  at  a  cost  of 
$l,400,QpO  under  the  authority  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  as  amended.  The 
field  testing  of  the  original  six  PIPS  will  be  contlnuad  In  school  year  1975-76. 
The  primary  focus  of  the  evaluation  this  school  yaar  will  be  on  comparing  academic 
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achievement  reaults  of  students  at  these  sites  with  academic  achievement  results 
obtained  at  the  aitea  where  the  programs  were  first  developed  to  ses  the  extent  to 
which  the  gains  that  were  produced  by  the  original  program  can  be  duplicated  in  new 
aettings  by  the  packaging  effort.    Meanwhile,  during  tha  suiaier  and  fall  of  1975, 
the  packages  will  be  undergoing  a  process  of  iiodif ication  and  revision  to  eliminate 
l«ple«entation  problems  identified  during  the  initial  field  test  in  achool  year 
1974-75.     (It  is  these  revised  PIPS  which  will  be  more  widely  implemented  in  school 
year  1976-77  as  described  above.)    Finally,  to  initiate  the  development  of  a  aecond 
aet  of  PIPS,  a.  contract  will  be  let  to  conduct  the  search  for  up  to  12  new  vali- 
dated programs  and  the  process  of  incorporating  their  essential  components  into 
project  information  packages. 

Supplemental  Fact  Sheet  1 

The  table  below  describes  the  progreasion  of  two'  seta  of  Project  Information 
Packages  (PIPs)  from  the  search  for  successful  projects  through  implementation  of 
tested  packages  in  schools.     It  shows  how  amounts  appropriated  in  the  designated 
fiscal  year  are  used  for  different  stages  of  the  process  in  succeeding  school  years. 


School  year;  1973-74       1974-75       1975-76       1976-77  1977-78 

First  Set  of  PIPs 

1.  Search  and  Development 

of  Packages  FY  73 

($397,049) 

2.  Field  Test  Evaluation  FY  74  FY  75 

($829,228)  ($800,000) 

3.  Modification  of  Packages  75 

($100,000) 

4.  Implementation/ Evaluation  FY  76         FT  76 

($1,200,000)  ■ 

Second  Set  of  PIPs 

5.  Search  and  Development 

of  Packages  PY  75 

($500,000) 

6.  Field  Test  Evaluation  PY  76         FY  76 


7.  Modification  of  Packages* 

8.  Implementation/Evaluation* 


($2,300,000) 


Notes  (keyed  to  the  eight  tasks  in  the  table): 

1.    Search  for  successful  projects  and  development  of  the  first  six  PIPs. 

.  2.     Field  test  of  first  six  PIPs  in  53  schools  across  the  country  in  1974-75  and 
1975-76. 

3.  Modification  of  first  six  PIPs  based  upon  evaluation  of  the  field  teat. 

4.  Evaluate  the  implementation  of  successful  PIPs  in  new  schools. 

5.  Search  for  successful  projects  and  develop  aecond  set  of  twelve  PIPs. 

6.  Field  test  of  second  set  of  PIPs.    Evaluation  of  start-up  activities  in  school 
year  1976-77  and  classroom  use  of  PIPs  in  1977-78  and  1978-79, 

7.  Modification  of  aecond  aet  of  PlPa  baaed  upon  field  test.* 

8.  Evaluate  the  Implementation  of  successful  PIPs  from  aecond  set  in  new  schools.* 
*  To  be  funded  out  of  appropriations  in  later  years. 
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1975 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Escinace 

Revised 

c«oC  UuaCC 

IDecr  ea  se 

£.tXUCSC10nA  1  JLV   pLUBLOiMB  1.115 

§7 ,000, 000 

$7,000,000 

$7,000,000 

Non-compeclng  conclnuaclona 

$5,500,000* 

$5,500,000 

$A, 000, 000 

$-1,500,000 

Number 

1 

1 

1 

New  awards 

$1,500,000 

$3,000,000 

$3,000,000 

$+1,500,000 

Number 

5-15 

5-15 

5-15 

Program  purpose 


The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  funds  in  support  of  development, 
production  and  installation  of  educational  television  programs,  which  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  help  children  and  adults  learn. 

In  previous  years,  this  program  has  been  funded  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  authority.    This  program  is  now  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  Title  IV,  section  403. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  support  the  development  and  demonstration  of  innovative  educational 
programs,  which  demonstrate  an  ability  to  help  children  and  adults  learn,  espe- 
cially the  ^'disadvantaged"  in  their  school  or  at  home  competitive  contracts  will 
be  awarded  to  develop  and  demonstrate  educational  television  programming. 

An  estimated  $4  million  will  be  available  for  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  (CTW),  producers  of  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company.    This  will 
provide  funds  for  ongoing  programs. 

In  addition,  the  remaining  $3  nillion  would  be  used  to  (1)  prgbe  the 
utility  and/or  the  development  potential  of  audio  or  television  programs  aa  an 
effective  vehicle  to  provide  supplemental  education  to  adolescents  in  patterns 
similar  to  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Company;  (2)  develop  educational 
television  programs  that  will  begin  to  acquaint  the  general  population  with  the 
need  to  understand,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures;  (3)  develop  programs  that  will  assist  the  public  in  acquiring  and  under- 
standing the  causes,  effects,  issues,  and  options  of  consumers'  education;   (4)  a 
program  on  the  performing  arts,  and  (5)  programs  dealing  with  preschool  children 
and  Comnunity  Education « 

Accomplishments  in  fiscal  vear  1974  and  1975 

In  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975,  a  major  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Children's 
Television  Workshop  for  the  production  activities  associated  with  Sesame  Street 
and  the  Electric  , Company,  $3,000,000  in  1974  and  $5,500,000  in  1975.    The  focus 
of  Sesame  Street  is  on  basic  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  for  preschool  children. 
The  Electric  Company  provides  instruction  in  basic  reading  skills  for  children, 
ages  7-10.    In  the  1974-1975  season.  Sesame  Street  will  experiment  with  new  goals 
in  fostering  imaginative  thinking  in  preschool  children  and  will  explore  approaches 
to  career  education,  particularly  as  that  relates  to  sex  stereotyping.  The 
Electric  Company  will  maintain  a  basic  curriculum  of  reading  instruction,  but  will 
attempt  further  to  nourish  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  pro- 
ceases  underlying  language  and  reading.    The  sixth  season  of  Sesame  Street  will 
consist  of  130  hour-long  color  television  programs  to  begin  broadcast  in 
November  of  1974.    The  fourth  season  of  the  Electric  Company  will  consist  of  130 
color  half-hour  programs  to  begin  broadcast  in  October  1974. 
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The  audience  of  Sesame  Street  during  fiscal  year  1974  was  estimated  at  approx- 
imately ten  million  children,  the  vast  majority  of  them  preschool  children.  The 
audience  for  the  Electric  Company  Is  estimated  at  slx-mllllon  with  approximately 
three  million  students  viewing  the  programs  In  classrooms 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  remaining  funds  ($1.5)  will  be  used  to  look  Into 
the  feasibility,  approach,  methods  to  be  followed,  classroom  or  world  of  work 
follow-up  and  reinforcement  to  the  various  educational  TV  activities  we  are  pro- 
posing for  fiscal  year  1976. 

1975  1976 

Sesame  Street  and  Electric  Company  $5,500,000  $4,000,000 

Other  Programs....  r  $1,500,000  $3,000,000 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Metric  Education 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate     Revised       Authorization  Estimate 

$    $    $10,000,000  $2,090,000 

Purgose:    The  purpose  of  the  Metric  Education  Program  Is  to  encourage  educational 
agencies  and.  Institutions  to  prepare  students  to  use  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment.   This  program  Is  authorized  by  Title  IV,  section  403  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

Explanation:    Applications  are  received  from  Institutions  of  higher  education. 
State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions.    Applications  will  be  made  to  the 
Connilssloner  of  Education  who  will  make  grants  or  contracts  to  those  eligible. 
Applications  from  local  educational  agencies  must  be  approved  by  the  States. 

AccompUshments  in  fiscal  vear,1975:    This  is  anew  program  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1976. 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  incorporate  the  International  System  of  Units  (SI) 
concepts  into  the  regular  school  curriculum  on  an  interdisciplinary  basis.  Skills 
development  programs  will  be  supported  at  10  to  15  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  enhance  teachers*  understanding  of  the  International  System  of  Units  (SI). 
Two  mobile  SI  instructional  laboratories  will  be  equipped  on  a  model  testing  basis 
to  serve  both  urban  and  rural  communities.    To  extend  program  quality,  a  technical 
support  grant  or  contract  will  provide  expert  services  to  all  interested  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Activity:    Gifted  and  talented  children 
 1976 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate       Revised       Authorization         Estimate  ' 

$12,250,000  $2,560,000 

Purpose:    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private  nonprofit  groups  in  the  planning,  development, 
operation  and  improvement  of  programs  designed  to  meet  special  educational  needs 
of  gifted  and  talented  children  at  the  preschool  and  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels,  and  to  train  teachers  and  leadership  personnel  and  to  disseminate 
information  to  the  public.    This  program  is  authorized  by  Title  IV  section  404, 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 
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Explanation;    The  ConmiSiioner  will  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.    Any  State  or  local  education  agency  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Coimniss loner .    Local  educational  agencies  must  have  approval  from  the  State  agency. 
The  Comnlssloner  will  also  designate  a  clearinghouse  to  obtain  and  disseminate 
information  to  the  public. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;    This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Oblectivea  for  1976;    In  order  to  meet  the  varied  and  comprehensive  needs  of  the 
gifted  and  talented  population  the  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  coordination  of 
activities  by  the  States,  and  encouraging  them  in  cooperation  with  local,  and  other 
public  and  private  agencies  to  initiate  a  broad  spectrum  of  activities. 


Activity;    Constunity  achools 

1975 


1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate       Revised       Authorization  Estimate 

$  $  $17,000, OOoi^  $3,553,000 

'If    $15,  tttlllion  for  grants  to  State  educational  agencies;  $2  million  for  training 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Purpose;    This  program  will  provide  educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  other 
related  coMunity  services  in  accordance  with  the  needs,  interests,  and  concerns 
of  the  coHDunity,  through  the  establishnent  of  comnunity  education  programs  and  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  training.    This  program  is  authorized  by 
Title  IV,  Section  405  of  the  Education  amendments  of  197A. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education.    Applications  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Comlssioner .    Fifty  percent  of  the  grants  will  be  made  to  the  States  and 
50  percent  to  the  local  education  agencies. 

AccoMpliahaents  in  1975;    This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Object ivea  for  1976;    To  establish*  expand  or  Improve  comnunity  education  programs. 
Project  grants  will  be  equally  distributed  geographically  throughout  the  U.S.  in 
urban  and  rural  areas.    Competitive  grants  will  be  made  to  States  to  administer 
coimunity  education  programs.    Competitive  grants  will  be  given  higher  education 
institutions  to  develop  or  expand  programs  to  train  persons  to  operate  community 
education  programs. 

Activity:    Career  education 

  1976 


1975  1975 


Budget 

Estimate  Revised      Authorization  Estimate 

$10,000,0001/    $10,000, OOOi/    $15,000,000       $10,135, CCCI/ 

1/    "Career  Education"  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  .t97S  i,pH«.r  thp  coonerative  research 
research  authority. 

Purpose;    This  program  has  the  following  purposes; 

1.  To  demonstrate  the  most  effective  mentods  and  techniques  in  career  education  and 
to  develop  exemplary  career  education  models,  including  models  in  which  handicapped 
children  receive  appropriate  career  education. 

2.  To  support  efforts  of  State  educational  agencies  to  develop  State  plans  for 
implementation  by  the  various  States. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  continuing  assessment  pf  the  status  of  career  education  and 
to  develop  information  on  the  needs  for  career  education  for  all  children;  to  pro 
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vide  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  persons  for  conducting  career  education 
programs;  and  to  provide  for  continuing  national  dialogue  and  conmunication  on 
career  education. 

This  prpgrm  is  authorized  by  Title  IV,  Section  402  and  406  of  the  Education 
Amendment*  of  1974.     This  activity  is  a  multi  year  funded  program. 

Explanation:    Granta  are  made  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations.    Grants  are 
made  to  State  educational  agenciea  to  enable  than  to  develop  State  plans  for  the 
development  and  Implenentation  of  career  education  programs  in  the  local  educational  * 
agencies  of  the  States. 

Accompliahnents  in  1975;    Fiscal  year  1975  waa  the  first  year  of  funding  for  the 
career  education  program.    Support  waa  given  tp  approximately  100  projects  to  demon- 
strate the  mose  effective  methods  and  techniques  in  models  in  which  handicapped 
children  and  minority  persona  received  appropriate  career  education  and  models  which 
operate  In  settings  in  which  career  education  has  not  ^et  occured  to  any  appreci-  •. 
able  degree..  In  addition,  support  waa  given  for  (1)  three  projects  to  demonstrate 
effective  methoda  and  techniques  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  persons  for 
conducting  career  education  prograaa;   (2)  four  projects  designed  to  facilitate 
national  dialogue  and  coHminicat ion  on  career  education;  and  (3)  a  project  to 
conduct  the  National  Survey  Asseasment  of  the  Status  of  Career  Education,  as  required 
under  Section  406(e)  of  Public  Law  93-380. 

Objectives  for  1976;    A  major  objective  is  to  support  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
moat  effective  methoda  and  techniques  in  career  education  and  to  develop  exonplary 
career  education  mode  la.   In  addition  'State  educationar"ag"encie«  would  be  suOported 
to  develop  State  plana  for  the  developnent  and  Implementation  of  career  education 
programs  in  the  local  educational  agencies  of  the  States. 

To  affect  the  teacher  training  approach  and  attitude  toward  career  education  by 
supporting  institutions  of  higher  education,  for  training  and  retraining  of  persons 
for  conducting  career  education  programs. 

Activity:    Consumers*  education 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised      Authorization  Estimate 

  -  -  *         $15,000,000  $3,135,000 


Purpose;    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  consumers*  education  through 
research,  demonstration,  and  pilot  projects,  by  developing  and  disseminating 
information  on  curricula;  supporting  programs  at  elieraentary,  secondary  and  higher 
education  levels;  and  conducting  inservice  and  preservice  training.     In  addition 
funds  may  be  used  to  demonstrate,  test  and  evaluate  consumer  education  activities 
whether  or  not  funded  by  this  authority.    This  program  is  authorized  by  Title  IV, 
Section  407  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to,  and  contracts  with,  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  (including  libraries).    No  grant  will 
be  made  other  than  to  a  nonprofit  agency,  organization,  or  institution.    An  appli- 
cation from  a  local  educational  agency  will  not  be  approved  by  the  Director  unless 
the  State  educational  agency  has  been  notified  of  the  application  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1976 

Objectives  for  1976:    To  begin  the  process  of  encouraging  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for,  and  benefits  of  consumer  education.     In  order  to  accomplish  the  goal  an 
analysis  will  attempt  to  determine  the  most  effective  and  efficient  methods  of 
teaching,  disseminating  and  providing  technical  assistance  in  the  area  of  consumers* 
education. 
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Activity:    Wonen's  Educational  Equity 


 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate    Revised      Authorization  Eitimate 

$    $    $30,000,000  $6,270,000 

P urpose;    The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  promote  educational  equity  for  women 
at  all  levels  of  education  through  grants  and  contracts  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, ervaluation,  dissemination,  training,  guidance  and  counseling,  and  support  for 
the  improvement  and . expansion  of  special  and  innovative  prof,rams.    This  program  is 
authorized  by  the  Title  IV,  Section  408  of  the  Education  Axrendments  of  1974. 

Explanation;    Grants  are  made  to,  and  contracts  vlth,  public  agenciea,  and  provide 
nonprofit  organizations  and  with  individuals  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
progrm.    Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Comnissioner .    Additional  grants 
to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  to  individuals,  not  to  exceed  $15,000 
each  will  be  made  in  order  to  support  innovative  approaches  to  achieving  the 
purpose  of  the  program. 


Acco«pllsl»ents  in  1975:  This  is  a  new  program  beginning  in  fiacAl  year 
1976. 


Objectives  for  1976;    The  objectives  for  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Program 
in  fiscal  year  1976  are  (1)  to  develop  training  modules  on  the  elimination  of  sex- 
sterotyping  in  education;   (2)  to  expand  and  esta^blish  training  and  retraining 
programs  in  selected  educational  fields;   (3)  to  support  new  educational  programs 
in  secondary  schools  and  post secondary  institutions  which  will  provide  increased 
opportunities  to  girls  and  women  for  entrance  into  careers:   (4)  to  disseminate 
materials  on  compliance  with  Title  IX  (Public  Law  92-318);  (5)  to  identify  and 
disseaiinate  information  on  projects  that  focus  on  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  women  and  girls;  and  (6)  to  promote  educational  leadership  through 
amall  grants  for  the  support  of  innovative  approaches  to  the  achievement  of 
educational  equity  for  women.    A  clearinghouse  will  be  funded  for  this  program  in 
fiscal  year  1976. 

Activity;    Arts  in  education  programs 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised      Authorization  Est^mate 

$500,000^^         $500,000^       $750,000  $750,000 

\/    The  "Arts  in  Education  Program"  was  funded  in  fiscal  year  1975  under  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Purpose ;  Hie  purpose  of  this  program    is  to  encourage  and  assist  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in  which  the  arts  are  an 
integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs.    Ihis  activity  is 
authorized  by  Title  IV,  section  409,  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Explanation;    Through  arrangements  made  with  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  grants  are  made  to,  and  contracts  with,  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies. 

Accomplislments  in  1975:    In  cooperation  with  the  Kennedy  Center  staff,  support  was 
provided  for  (1)  three  regional  workshops;   (2)  thirty-six  State-based  arts  education 
projects:   (3)  twenty  exhibitions  or  demonstrations  of  exemplary  State  arts  education 
programs  at  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  States;  and  (4)  thirteen  theatrical  and 
twelve  musical  performances  at  the  Kennedy  Center  by  outstanding  college  and 
university  groups.     In  addition,  guidelines,  regulations,  and  funding  criteria  were 
developed,  as  well  as  a  directory  of  key  arts  education  personnel  in  all  of  the 
States.    There  was  consultation  with  State  alliance  for  arts  education  committees 
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(State  and  local  educational  agenclea) ,  development  of  planning  papers  for  the  arts 
In  education  program,  and  Joint  planning  with  Kennedy  Center  staff. 

Objectives  for  1976;    To  Identify,  daaonstrate  and  exhibit  exemplary  arts  education 
projects  from  the  various  States;  to  assist  local  educational  agencies  In  developing 
and  executing  comprehensive  plans  for  arts  education. 

Activity:    Packaging  and  field  testing 

1975  1975   1976  

Eatlmate  Revised  Authorization  Estimate 

$1,400,000      $1,400,000         $100,000,0001^  $3,500,000 

1/    This  amount  is  for  the  Commissioner's  diacretionary  fund  of  which  this  program 
is  a  part> 


Purpose ;    To  accelerate  the  replication  of  aucceaaful  approaches  and  products 
developed  and  demonstrated  in  Office  of  Education  supported  State  and  discretionary 
grant  programs,  this  activity  is  authorized  by  Title  IV,  aection  402  of  the  Educa-* 
tlon  Amendments  of  1974.    That  legislation  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  special  projects  to  experiment  with  new  educational  and  administrative  methods, 
technlquea,  and  practices  to  meet  special  or  unique  educational  needs  or  problems 
and  to  Place  special  emPhasls  on  national  education  priorities. 

Explanation;    The  Comniss loner  is  authorized  to  award  contracts  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  public  and  private  agencies,  organizations,  associations.  Institutions 
and  with  individuals  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  activity. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    Emphasis  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  program  has  been 
given  to  the  identification,  validation,  packaging  and  field  testing  of  compensa- 
tory reading  and  math  instructional  programs  for  educationally  disadvantaged  chll~ 
dren.    With  funds  appropriated  this  year  under  the  Cooperative  Research  Act,  six 
project  information  packages  containing  the  easential  components  of  projects  which 
proved  successful  at  the  sites  where  they  were  developed,  will  be  field-tested  for 
a  second  year  and  revised.    Also,  twelve  new  projects  will  also  be  identified  and 
incorporated  into  project  information  packages. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  request  will  be  used  for  (a)  a  contract  to  evaluate  a 
larger  scale  implementation  of  the  six  original  project  information  packages,  (PIPs), 
is  revised,  (b)  a  contract  for  a  two  year  process  of  field  testing  the  second  aet 
of  twelve  PIPs,  and  (c)  the  development  and  implementation  with  State  agencies  of  a 
strategy  for  wider  dissemination  of  field  tested  packages. 

Activity.    Educational  television  progranming 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate  Revised        Authorization  Estimate 

$7 , 000 , 000       $7 , 000 , 000       $ 100 , 000 , OOoi^      $7 , 000 , 000 

1^/  This  amount  is  for  the  Comnissloner'a  discretionary  fund  of  which  program  is  a 
part. 


Purpoae :    The  purpose  of  thia  program  is  to  provide  funds  in  support  of  development, 
production  and  installation  of  educational  television  programa,  which  demonstrate  an 
ability  to  help  children  and  adults  learn,  especially  the  disadvantaged  in  their 
school  or  at  home.    In  previous  years  this  program  haa  been  funded  under  the 
Cooperative  Reaearch  Act  authority.    This  program  ia  now  authorized  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  Title  IV,  Section  403. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    One  major  grant  was  awarded  to  the  Children's  Television 
Workshop  for  the  production  activities  associated  with  Sesame  Street  and  l^e 
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skills  for  presohool  children.    The  Electric  Company  provides  instruction  in  basic 
reading  skills  for  children,  ages  7-10. 

Bxpl#nation;    The  Conmissioner  will  make  grants  as  determined  necessary  by  National 
needs.    Children  s  Television  Workshop  will  be  provided  additional  funds  to  document 
their  experiences  and  approaches  through  the  life  of  the  development  and  demonstra- 
tion project  so  they  can  be  shared  with  the  educational  coamunity. 

Other  programs  .8  determined  by  the  Comodssioner  will  provide  funds  to  develop 
television  programs  relating  to  adolescent  problems,  comminity  education,  and  other 

National  nmmAn. 


Objectives  for  1976;    To  support  the  development  and  demonstration  of  innovative 
educational  television  programs,  which  demonstrate  an  ability  to  help  children  and 
adults  learn,  especially  the  "disadvantaged"  in  their  school  or  at  home. 


Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs 
Interim  Budget 


Justification 


No  funds  are  needed  for  this  appropri.tion  during  the  period  July  1  1Q76 
through  September  30,  1976.  activities  funded  under  thSs  appropriatioi  3ould 

provide  grants  and  contracts  after  September  30,  1976.  appropriation  would 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JOHN  W.  EVANS,  ACTING  DEPUTY  COHUIS- 
SIONEB  FOB  PLANNING 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DB.  T.  H.  BELL,  COMMISSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION 

EDWABD  T.  YOBK,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB  FOB  MANAGEMENT 

JACK  BILLINGS,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONEB,  OFFICE 

OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIBS 
BEBT  MOGIN,  EVALUATION  COOBDINATOB 
COBA  '^P.  BEEBE,  ACTING  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

CHABLES  MILLEB^  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY,  COMP- 
TBOLLEB 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

r 

Senator  Brooke.  Next,  the  subcommittee  will  hear  the  budget  fOg 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Education.  The  request  total 
$112.5  million,  a  reduction  of  $2  million  from  their  last  year's 
appropriation. 

Dr.  Evans,  will  you  introduce  your  associates? 

Dr.  Evans.  I  would  like  to  precede  that  introduction,  if  I  may, 
with  a  general  comment  that  is  important  for  us  as  we  go  through  this 
fairly  complicated  appropriation  which  is  to  understand  that  this 
appropriation  deals  with  more  than  the  classic  category  of  program 
administration.  It  contains,  also,  the  moneys  we  are  requesting  for 
planning  and  evaluation,  some  money  for  advisory  committees, 
some  money  for  general  program  dissemination  or  public  affairs 
activities  and  information  clearinghouse  activities.  The-  people 
assembled  here  will  speak  to  these  various  parts  of  our  request. 

On  my  right  is  Mr.  Ed  York,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Manage- 
ment. He  is  accompanied  by  Brian  Stacey  who  will  assist  him  in  the 
general  program  administration  area,  salaries,  expenses,  and  the  like. 
On  the  extreme  right  end  is  Bert  Mogin  who  works  with  me  on  my 
general  responsibilities  for  planning  and  evaluation.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  recording  secretary  is  Mr.  Jack  Billings,  Office  of  Public 
Affairs;  and  Charlie  Miller,  of  course,  is  down  at  the  end  of  the  table. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

We  have  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  can  either  read 
or  submit  for  the  record,  as  your  pleasure  suits. 
#      Senator  Brooke.  If  you  could  submit  it  to  the  record,  without 
objection  it  will  be  submitted  for  the  record.  But  if  you  could  sum- 
marize, and  then  we  could  get  to  the  questions,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  happy  to  present  the  fiscal 
year  1076  request  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  account  which  totals  |112*5  mil- 
lion and  represe^its  a  net  increase  of  |11.9  million  above  the  1975  level.  This 
appropriaUon  not  only  includes  program  administration  acUvity,  but  also  plan- 
ning and  evaluation,  advisory  committees,  general  program  dissemination  and  in- 
formation  clearinghouses. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of  our  request  under  each  of  the 
activities 


TBOOIAIC  ▲DMINIBTMATION 

Our  request  of  |100.7  million  and  8,040  positions  for  program  admliUstra- 
tion  is  for  the  management  and  support  of  the  Office  of  Education.  This  rep- 
resents only  2  percent  of  the  total  funds  being  requested  for  all  education  pro- 
grams being  administered  by  the  Office.  Our  objectives  are : 

(1)  The  establishment  of  staff  competency  both  in  the  regions  and  head- 
quarters to  insure  that  recipients  of  funds  in  States  and  local  school  districts 
and  higher  education  institutions  can  have  timely  and  efficient  access  to  tech- 
nical assistance  when  needed, 

(2)  The  continued  emphasis  on  modem  techniques  of  evaluation  and  dis- 
semination of  vital  information  to  provide  interested  groups  the  data  needed  to 
determine  the  status  and  progress  made  in  educational  programs,  and 

(3)  A  constant  review  of  our  administrative  machinery  to  insure  we  are  con- 
ducting our  operations  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient  manner. 

The  budget  reflects  an  increased  requirement  of  $8.8  million  and  167  posi- 
tiona  Significant  decreases  result  from  the  completion  in  fiscal  year  1076  of 
studies  .mandated  by  the  Educfttloo  Amendments  of  1074  and  in  contractual 
services. 

The  request  for  the  167  new  positions  is  in  three  program  areas :  First,  117 
positions  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  management  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program ;  second,  42  positions  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  1074  Special 
Projects  Act  which  establishes  8  new  innovative  and  experimental  programs; 
and  third,  8  positions  to  administer  the  expanded  higher  education  incentive 
grants  for  state  scholarships  program.  In  the  case  of  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  increase,  102  of  the  positions  are  for  field  operations  and  15  are 
for  the  central  office.  These  positions  are  very  cost  effective ;  in  fact,  we  antici- 
pate that  each  collector  will  eventually  collect  eight  times  the  cost  of  their  posi- 
tion. 

Other  objectives  for  these  units  are  to  make  students  more  aware  of  their 
responsibility  to  repay  loans,  refining  an  efficient  claims  examination  proc- 
ess, continue  to  encourage  lender  participation  in  the  program,  increase  collec- 
tions of  student  loans,  and  accelerate  litigation  of  defaulted  borrowers. 

Additional  manpower  requirements  to  address  other  program  priorities  in  the 
fiscal  year  1076  request  wiU  be  met  through  a  proposed  reallocation  of  author- 
ized positions  from  activitlea  proposed  for  termination  or  phaseout. 

FLANNIIfQ  AND  EVALUATION 

For  planning  and  evaluation,  we  are  requesting  |0  million  for  fiscal  year  1076. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $2.6  million  over  the  comparable  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1076. 

We  plan  to  use  the  funds  to  achieve  two  main  objectives;  first,  to  continue 
studies  mandated  by  PubUc  Law  08<^,  and  second,  to  continue  to  conduct  na- 
tional evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  or  impact  of  our  major  Federal  educa- 
tion programs. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1074,  the  Congress  man- 
dated over  20  new  studies  and  reports.  Of  these,  10  were  supported  in  this 
activity  In  fiscal  year  1075.  Seven  of  these  will  be  continued  in  fiscal  year  1076, 
and  will  cover  various  aspects  of  BSEA,  title  I,  bilingual  education,  career  educa- 
tion, and  State  uses  of  Federal  evaluation  funds.  In  addition,  a  study  of  coopera- 
tive education  requested  In  the  fiscal  year  1075  Senate  committee  report  will 
also  be  continued. 
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To  meet  the  eecond  objective,  the  conduct  of  national  impact  evaluationB,  we 
will  continue  Atc  studies  begun  in  fiscal  jewt  1975  or  prior  years,  and  initiate 
10  new  studies  in  such  areas  as  vocational  education,  Indian  education,  student 
•id*  education  of  the,  handicapped,  and  teacher  corps.  These  studies  will  provide 
objective  information  about  the  effectivrnefls  of  these  programs,  will  help  us  team 
what  works,  what  does  not  work  and  why,  and  also  will  provide  additional  in- 
put for  the  gradually  expanding  annual  evaluation  report  to  Congress. 

In  addition,  a  portion  of  the  funds,  will  be  used  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  approximately  10  planning  studies  on  a  variety  of  major  educational 
problems  and  issues. 

We  are  now  receiving  and  making  use  of  the  results  of  the  studies  completed 
during  the  last  several  years.  For  example,  our  study  of  the  interest  subsidy  and 
default  projects  identified  the  magnitude  of  the  deftiult  problem  and  infiuenced 
changes  in  program  operatioiis,  management,  stafllng,  «nd  regulations.  Our  study 
of  accredftatioh  and  institutional  tiOflbiHty  has  infiuenced  new  FTG  r^ifuiations 
relating  to  proprietary  institutions  and  has  been  the  basis  for  testimony  on  con- 
sumer protection  before  at  least  three  congressional  committees.  Our  study  of  the 
bilingual  education  program  has  lead  to  increased  emphasis  on  staff  development 
and  training  and.  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  which  is  refiecftedin  our 
budget  request  for  that  program. 

▲DVIBORT  OOMMITTCCa 

Funds  are  requested  for  13  public  advisory  committees  that  serve  the  Office  of 
Bdu<^tion.  These  committees,  in. addition  to  performing  specific  congressionally 
mandated  functions,  advise  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  on  matters  of 
general  policy  concerning  the  administration  of  respective  educational  programs. 
The  amount  requested  for  this  activity,  |2,0<1,000,  is  an  increase  of  $360,000  over 
the  1975  level,  and  will  support  full  year  costs  for  the  advisory  committees  in 
1976,  which  inc'lude  the  new  committeea  authorized  by  the. Education  Amend- 
ments of  1974. 

DISSBlCIirATlON 

We  are  requesting  $500,000,  the  same  level  as  last  year,  for  general  program 
dissemination  activities  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  his  responsibili- 
ties to  prepare  and  disseminate  Information  about  Office  of  Education  programs 
to  the  general  public.  In  addition  we  are  requesting  $800,000,  twice  as  much  as 
last  year's  level  for  planning,  to  fund  the  operations  of  three  new  legislatively 
mandated  information  clearinghouses.  These  will  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
information  on  adult,  bilingual;  and  community  education. 

I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  your  questions. 
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PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  Evans.  By  way  of  quick  summary;  then,  we  are  asking  for  a 
total  of  $122  million  which,  as  you  have  already  noted  in  your  opening 
statement,  is  divided  into  the  categories  that  I  have  just  referred 
to — a  rather  heterogeneous  set  of  categories. 

On  the  matter  of  program  administration,  Mr.  York  will  speak  to 
the  details  of  that.  The  only  general  words  I  would  make  is  we  con- 
sider this  to  be  a  spare  request  in  this  area.  We  know  that  administra- 
tive expenses  is  a  vulnerable  and  sensitive  area,  but  we  have  prepared 
this  budget  with  an  eye  to  that  concern,  and  would  urge  you  ana  this 
committee  to  give  full  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  this  request; 
because  I  thirl:  yoii  know.  Senator,  that  the  OflSce  of  Education  has 
been  under  some  criticism  by  this  committee  and  others  as  well  for 
the  lack  of  program  monitonng,  among  other  things  which  the  Office 
of  Education  simply  cannot  do  if  it  does  not  have  adequate  staff  and 
support  in  the  aaministrative  area. 

PLANNING  AND  EVALTTATION 

In  the  area  of  planning  and  evaluation,  which  is  the  other  major 
request  in  this  category,  we  have,  as  you  know,  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  93-380,  a  new  set  of  mandated  evaluation  studies  and  other 
kinds  of  studies  that  the  law  re<juires  us  to  carry  out.  We  are  requesting 
a  modest  increase  in  that  portion  of  the  budget  which  would  take  us 
to  a  level  of  about  $9  million.  This  will  allow  us  to  continue  a  large 
number  of  evaluation  studies  of  Office  of  Education  pro-ams  that  we 
have  underway,  and  would  allow  us  to  launch  and  continue  this  very- 
substantial  set  of  newly  required  studies  co^;:mg  out  of  Public  Law 
93-380.  I  think  that  summarizes  the  majc  *^lements  in  our  request. 
We  will  be  happy  to  take  your  questions. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

Senator  Brooke.  Is  your  budget  based  on  the  present  5-percent 
limit  on  cost-of-living  increases? 

Mr.  York.  Our  1976  budget  does  not  include  a  cost  of  living  or 
pay  raise  increase.  Our  1975  budget  includes  $2.3  million  for  the 
October  pay  raises. 

Senator  6rooke.  What  would  happen  if  the  Congress  did  not  go 
along  with  the  President's  proposal? 

Mr.  York,  A  5-percent  increase  would  mean  a  dollar  increase  of 
$3.1  million  in  personnel  compensation.  For  each  percentage  point  an 
amount  of  $620,000  would  be  required. 

FEWER  FEDERAL  PEOPLE 

Senator  Brooke.  $3.1  million?  Last  year  the  Congress  consolidated 
several  elementary  and  secondary  programs.  At  that  time  you  said 
it  would  take  fewer  Federal  people  to  run  the  programs  with  that 
reduction.  Is  that  reflected  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir,  we  reduced  our  total  personnel  requirements 
by  approximately  200  positions.  You  should  also  understand  that  the 
consolidation  will  not  take  place  fully  until  1977.  Half  will  go  into 
effect  in  1976,  and  the  rest  in  1977.  WeJiM^  already  contributed  200 
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positions  for  operating  the  program  in  1976,  partially  consolidated 
and  partially  as  the  individual  categorical  programs. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  should  indicate,  Senator,  tnat  the  gross  numbers  do 
not  relSect  200  reductions  because  we  added  to  our  workloads  for 
guaranteed  student  loans.  The  people  that  we  added  were  put  on  to 
carry  out  this  loan  collection  responsibility  that  we  have  primarily 
out  in  the  regional  oflSces. 

Sena)U)r  Brooke.  Mr.  Evans  referred  to  that  in  his  statement. 

Dr.  Bell.  The  total  number  of  staflF  members  we  did  cut  were  200. 

Mr.  York.  We  had  a  net  increase  in  1974  of  77  positions. 

OE  REORGANIZATION 

Senator  Brooke.  Do  you  have  any  staff  involved  in  the  analysis 
of  your  agencies;  organization  and  management? 

Mr.  York.  Yes,  sir,  we  do.  Within  one  of  the  organizations  that 
reports  to  me,  the  management  analysis  staff,  we  are  continually 
reviewing  the  organization  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  organization. 
We  are  in  the  process  of  putting  in  place  a  manpower  measurement 
system  which  is  in  place  in  one  program  fully,  under  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  This  uses  workload  factors  and  workload 
criteria  to  assess  the  use  of  our  people.  It  makes  sure  we  are  using  the 
people  as  effectively  as  we  can  so  that  we  do  not  have  more  people 
than  we  need  on  a  particular  program  that  is  ongoing. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  do  these  people  do  besides  continuous 
reorganization? 

Mr.  York.  They  are  not  promoting  reorganization,  Mr.  Chairman. 
What  they  do  have  a  responsibility  for  is,  when  there  is  a  proposal  to 
reorganize  a  part  of  the  OflSce,  to  review  that  in  terms  of  the  overall 
structure  and  the  guidelines  that  we  follow  from  the  Department  to 
make  sure  what  we  are  doing  makes  sensA  to  do.  That  is  only  a  small 
piece  of  it. 

The  second  piece  of  it,  which  is  this  rnanpower  measurement  system, 
reviewing  the  facts  on  an  ongoing  basis,  pieces  of  the  organization — 
not  from  an  organizational  standpoint,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
effective  use  of  our  personnel.  That  is  the  prirnary  thing  they  will  do. 
The  organizational  changes  are  somewhat  incidental. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  should  indicate.  Senator,  when  I  came  on  board  as  a 
new  Commissioner  I  announced  that  I  was  not  going  to  reorganize 
the  Office  of  Education.  Following  that,  with  the  education  amend- 
ments that  were  passed,  three  program  areas  were  required  to  report 
directly  to  me.  Because  of  those  requirements,  and  some  other  man- 
dates m  the  law,  we  did  make  shifts  to  comply  with  the  law.  But  I 
felt  the  Office  of  Education  has  been  reorgamzed  structurally  far  too 
much,  and  I  was  not  really  familiar  with  what  the  shape  of  the  Office 
was,  but  I  was  determined  whatever  shape  it  was  in — unless  something 
was  just  crying  for  change — that  I  was  not  going  to  come  in  and  re- 
organize it  again,  particularly  since  I  am  the  fourth  Commissioner  in  6 
years. 

I  did  not  feel  this  would  bring  stability  that  I  think  is  needed  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Brooke.  T  agree.  You  certainly  do  need  stability,  and 
there  has  been  a  continuous  reorganization. 

Dr.  Bell.  There  has  been. 
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Mr.  York.  The  last  major  reorganization  was  in  January  of  1974. 
Since  that  time,  the  only  changes  that  we  have  had  are  those  that 
are  mandated  by  the  law. 

^  Dr.  Bell.  After  going  through  that,  you  can  imagine  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  staff;  whenever  a  new  Commissioner  comes,  he  reorganizes. 
And  I  felt  I  ought  to  try  to  lower  the  apprehension  of  that  when  I 
came  on  board. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  had  a  last  major  one,  but  you  had  a  series 
of  minor  reorganizations. 

Mr.  York.  Since  then,  those  such  as  related  to  the  things  we  were 
required  to  do  by  the  law;  to  realine  some  .of  the  real  organizations 
effectively  that  report,  directly  to  the  Commissioner. 

PERSONNEL  FOR  IMPACT  AID 

Senator  Brooke.  The  law  has  some  very  specific  requirements  for 
the  impact  aid  program.  Congress  rejected  your  proposals  to  cut  back 
impact  aid.  How  many  more  people  will  be  required? 

Mr.  York.  I  think  our  answer  to  that  would  be,  we  will  accommodate 
that  by  further  internal  re«llocations  of  positions  between  programs. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  will  not  need  any  additional  personnel? 

Mr.  York.  We  will  not  request  any  additional  positions. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  will  need  them,  but  we  are  not  authorized  to  ask  for 
them.  And  we  will  reorganize  with  those  that  we  have.. 

Senator  Brooke.  They  would  have  the  c^ualifications? 

Dr.  Bell.  It  would  require  some  retraining  and  some  reorientation, 
but  we  will  have  to  make  some  shifts  because  of  the  complexit}^  of 
that  particular  law. 

Senator  Brooke.  That  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  law  if  you 
did  request  additional  personnel? 

Mr.  York.  I  am  not  really  able  to  answer  that  question  whether 
it  would  be  in  compliance  with  the  law.  Certainly  there  is  some 
indication  in  the  law  that  additional  positions  would  be  required 
within  the  law  do^  do  that,  and  we  will  certainly  ask  counsel  that 
question.  If  there  was  a  legal  requirement  to  do  that,  we  would  ask 
for  additional  positions.  I  am  unaware  that  there  is  anything  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  to  cornment  on  that  too.  We  released 
the  1975  funds  so  I  assume  that  program  still  has  in  place  the  people 
to  administer  the  program.  The  program  is  a  complicated  one;  it  will 
get  more  complicated  under  the  law,  and  I  certainly  would  a^ree 
that  we  would  probably  need  more  staff.  But  if  your  question  implied 
that  the  budget  contained  plans  to  reduce  staff,  I  do  not  believe  that 
was  proposed. 

Dr^BELL.  I  will  have  to  remove  staff  from  other  program  areas 
and  transfer  here.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  finding  out  where  we  will  do 
the  least  damage. 

Mr.  York.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  required  to  do  that  in 
1974  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  93-380,  and  at  some  levels  that  we  ex- 
pected to  be  different,  we  did  make  some  significant  internal  realloca- 
tions in  the  program. 
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EQITALITY  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  COUNCILS 

Senator  Brooke.  Why  have  you  not  requested  any  funds  for  Coun- 
cils on  EquaHty  of  Education  and  Continuing  Education?  What  is  the 
problem? 

Mr.  York.  Both  Councils  legislatively^  run  out  July  1975.  We  will 
not  have  a  continuation  of  those  Councils  beyond  that  point. 
Dr.  Bell.  That  was  on  the  books  and  was  never  implemented. 
Senator  Brooke.  Is  that  right? 
Dr.  Bell.  Right. 

Senator  Brooke.  Any  one  of  those  Councils? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  one  on  quality  of  education  was  never  implemented. 

Senator  Brooke.  What  about  continuing  education? 

Ms.  Bailey.  We  have  not  requested  any  funds  because  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  requested  any  funds  for  the  program. 

Dr.  Bell.  This  is  Ann  Bailey,  who  has  responsibility  for  all  the 
advisory  councils  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Brooke.  Those  Councils  do  not  exist  at  the  present  time? 

Ms.  Bailey.  Both  Councils  are  in  operation  currently. 

Senator  Brooke.  If  the  committee  wanted  to  continue  these  two 
Councils,  it  would  presumably  require  legislative  language.  And  would 
the  Office  assist  in  preparing  that  language? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  would  assist  in  anything  that  the  committee  asked 
us  to  do. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  are  not  opposed  to  these  two  Councils? 

Ms.  Bailey.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  these  two 
Councils  if  the  committee  wishes  to  provide  funds  for  them.  The 
Commissioner  does  not  plan  to  ask  for  termination  of  qualit}''  in 
education  program. 

Senator  Brooke.  Why? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  administration  has  debated  this  one  q,uite  exten- 
sively. I  might  add  that  it  waz  debuleu  when  I  was  v.dth  kie  Office  of 
Education  back  in  1971-1970,  when  I  was  Deputy  Commissioner  and 
Secretary  Richardson  was  there.  I  might  add,  parentheticall}' ,  at  that 
time  I  argued  in  favor  of  the  Council  on  (Quality  Education,  but  the 
administration  feels  that  this  is  a  proliferation  of  Councils,  and  this  is 
an  overall  Council  on  Quality  Education,  and  that  most  of  the  major 
programs  currently  have  a  council.  And  therefore,  it  would  be  a  du- 
plication of  function.  To  have  a  Council  on  Quality  Education  would 
be  looking:  at  quality  in  the  various  program  areas  where  we  also  have 
councils. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  mean  all  the  Councils  are  looking  at  the 
problem  of  quality  education? 

Dr.  Bell.  Yes,  sir.  Presumably — take  our  new  Council  in  Career 
Education  that  has  just  been  appointed,  and  our  new  National  Council 
on  Community  Schools.  Obviously,  they  are  going  to  be  interested  in 
giving  the  advice  that  will  help  us  attain  the  highest  possible  quality 
in  those  program  areas.  So  the  position  of  the  administration  has  been 
that  the  purpose  of  all  of  these  Councils  is  to  promote  the  highest 
possible  quality. 

Take  the  Council  on  the  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged.  They  are 
concentrating  on  this  continuously.  So  I  think  that  the  point  of  view, 
therefore,  is  that  this  is  a  duplication  of  function;  that  all  the  advisory 
councils  should  be  conceimed  with  quality  in  the  program  areas  that 
they  are  assigned. 
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Senator  Brooke.  That  is  the  only  reason  that  you  would  like  to 
terminate  that? 

Dr.  Bell.  The  legislation,  I  think,  did  not  include  it. 

Mr.  Stagey.  I  think  there  has  been  some  confusion  about  the 
Council  that  has  never  been  implemented — the  quality  of  education. 
The  one  we  have  budgeted^Equality  of  Education  Opportunity — 
the  legislation  for  that  expires  on  July  1. 

Senator  Brooke.  The  question  I  have  asked — ^you  have  been 
addressing  yourself  to  quality — was  the  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity. 

Dr.  Bell.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  referring  to  this  other  Coun- 
cil—the one  that  Senator  Pell  had  in  his  legislation  several  years  ago 
and  was  constantly  after  us  for  not  implementing  it. 

EQUALITY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Senator  Brooke.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Council  on  Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity? 

Ms,  Bailey.  It  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  section  in  the  education 
amendment.  The  termination  date  is  June  30,  i975.  It  is  in  operation 
until  then. 

Senator  Brooke.  So  neither  the  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity, nor  the  Quality  Education  are  presently  operating? 

Dr.  !Bell.  That  is  correct,  and  there  are  no  funds  requested. 

Ms.  Bailey.  EEO  is  running  now. 

Dr.  Bell.  It  will  expire  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Senator  Brooke.  We  are  getting  pressure  on  both  of  these  Councils, 
and  we  would  need  language. 

Dr.  Bell.  We  would  be  nappy  to  help  you  on  thai. 


GUARANTEED  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Senator  Brooke.  One  final  question. 

Your  justification  indicates  that  102  new  positions  for  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program  will  be  placed  in  the  field.  Have  you  got  any  hard 
results  on  the  200  new  positions  that  you  got  from  us  last  year? 

Mr.  York.  We  have  had  a  significant  increase  in  the  dollar  levels  of 
collections.  Even  in  excess  of  our  estimate  as  to  what  these  people 
would  be  able  to  do  in  the  first  year  that  they  were  in  the  field.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  out  of  those  102,  about  35  of  those  will  be 
additional  collector  positions.  Most  of  the  others  will  be  going  into 
some  of  the  other  things  we  think  we  need  to  devote  attention  to 
lower  the  default  rate,  more  extensive  review  of  lenders,  extensive 
review  of  the  schools  themselves,  make  sure  we  have  compliance  with 

Particular  emphasis  on  those  hundreds  of  schools  where  we  have  had 
igh  delinquency  rates  and  high  default  rates  in  the  past.  Emphasis 
on  that  and  emphasis  on  those  schools,  or  lenders,  where  either  HEW 
audit  or  GAO  has  made  a  review  and  has  indicated  that  there  is  some 
correction  necessary;  to  follow  to  make  sure  those  corrections  were 
put  in  effect.  A  fairly  sizable  number  of  the  102  will  be  in  that  type 
of  activity  will  have  a  long-term  payoff  in  terms  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program,  and  hopefully  reducing  the  default  rate. 

Senator  Brooke.  f)id  you  not  testify  on  that  before,  the  other  day, 
Mr.  York? 

Mr.  York.  Yes.  v->rw 
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Senator  Brooke.  I  thought  the  whole  102  was  going  into  the  field. 

Mr.  York.  The  102  are  going  into  the  field.  There  are  117  positions 
requested  for  BSL — 15  for  the  headquarters  organization,  102  for  the 
field  organization  Of  the  102^  approximately  35  will  be  additional 
collectors.  The  remainder,  which  are  also  in  regional  offices,  are  the 
people  who  will  go  out  and  actually  do  the  reviews  with  a  lender  of  the 
interest  payments,  the  effectiveness  of  his  .filing,  due  diligence  before 
filing  claims — the  same  thing  with  the  school  lenders  and  reviewing 
with  the  schools  the  operation  of  their  programs. 

REFUSALS  TO  MAKE  LOANS 

Senator  Brooke.  As  you  recall,  the  other  day  we  had  this  discussion. 
I  was  very  much  concerned  about  the  number  of  lending  institutions 
that  were  not  making  these  student  loans,  and  I  think  I  asked  you  if 
you  could  look  into  this  and  supply  an  answer  for  the  record,  some 
mdication  as  to  how  Avidespread  this  refusal  by  lending  institutions 
happens  to  be.  I  think  you  thought  you  were  not  having  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  York.  There  are  geographical  pockets  that  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  in  getting  Tenders  to  participate  in  the  program.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  any  point  in  time  exactly  how  many  lenders  are 
participating.  We  know  there  are  19,000  lenders  that  have  participated 
in  this  program.  Exactly  how  many  of  these  are  making  loans,  on  a 
given  day  or  a  given  week,  is  a  statistic  we  really  do  not  have.  We 
will  get  reports  from  time  to  time  on  geographical  areas  where  there 
is  a  problem  of  lenders  participating  in  the  program,  and  we  try  to 
work  with  the  lenders  in  that  area.  And  with  the  State  progrrtm — if  it 
happens  to  be  a  State  program — or  the  institution  to  try  to  encourage 
lenders  to  participate  more  actively  in  the  program. 

Senator  Brooke.  You  are  using  the  prestige,  if  not  the  power, 
of  your  office  to  encourage  these  lenders  to  make  these  loans;  are 
you  not? 

Dr.  Bell.  We  surely  are.  I  think.  Senator,  that  we  will  see  possibl}'^ 
an  increase  as  the  interest  rates  are  coming  down,  because  we  will  be 
in  a  more  competitive  position.  We  had  a  ceiling  of  10  percent  and 
once  the  prime  rate  was  13  percent,  so  that  left  us  in  a  difficult  position. 

CONCLUSION  OF  HEARINGS 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Dr.  Bell.  This  concludes  our  hearings  before  this  committee.  We 
would  like  to  express  our  thanks  Lo  you  and  to  your  staff.  It  has  been 
my  first  round,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasurable  experience  for  me. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Senator  Brooke.  Thank  you.  Let  me  reciprocate  and  say  how 
very  pleased  we  are  to  have  had  you  and  your  associates.  It  has  been 
nice  to  work  with  you,. and  you  have  been  most  cooperative.  All  of 
your  congressional  budget  justifications  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 


Appropriation  Estimate 


SALARIES  AND  EXPENSKS 


For  carrying  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  provided,  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  and  the  [Cooperative  Research  Act,]  — 
Education  Amendments  of  1^74,  — ^  including  rental  of  conference  rooms 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,   [$114,400,000.]  Cll2j5y.S,00d. 

For  "Salaries  and  expenses'  for  the  period  July  2,  2976,  tJvrough 
September  SO,  2976,  $24,642,000.     (Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Appropriations  Act,  297S,) 


1.  The  Cooperative  Research  Act  was  changed  to  the  Special  Projects 
Act  by  Section  402  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-380). 

2.  Within  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  there  are  many  specific 
authorizations  to  conduct  studies,  fund  advisory  councils,  and  establish 
information  clearinghouses =     For  purposes  of  simplicity,  the  entire  Act 
is  cited.     Individual  authorizations  are  cited  in  the  justifications. 


Explanation  of  Language  Changes 
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Salaries  and  Expenses 


Aiiounts  Available  for  Obligation-' 


1/ 


Appropriation  

Proposed  supplenental  appropriation  

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation 

Real  transfer  to: 

DHEW,  Office  of  the  Secretary  for 

General  Counsel  ' '  

Comparable  transfers  to: 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Education: 
National  Center  for  Educational 

Statistics  « 

Policy  Research  Centers  

"Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs" 
DHEW,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  for 

Public  Affairs  Management  

Comparable  transfer  from: 

Department  of  Labor  "Progtam  Administration" 
for  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Activities  

Total,  Obligations  


1975 
Revised 

$114,400,000 
2.345,000 


116,745,000 


-50,000 


-13,792,000 
-475,000 
.  -1,900,000 


-9,000 


+110,000 


100,629,000 


1976 
$112,525,000" 


112,525,000 


112,525,000 


Ij    Excludes  the  following  amounts  for  reimbursable  activities  carried  out  by  this 
account:     1975-$300,000;  1976-$400,000.  ' 
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Sumnarv  of  Channes 

598,284,000 

Less.    Proposed  rescission  

Plus:    Proposed  supplemental 

1975  Revised  obligations   , 

1976  Estimated  obligations   n2's  s'nnn 

 twM^ 


1975  Base 


Amount 


Change  from  Base 
Pos .  Amount 


Increases; 


A.  Built-in; 

K    Annualization  costs  of  fiscal  year 
1975  authorized  positions  

2.  Annualization  costs  for  advisory 
commiutee  activities  funded  for  only 
part  of  fiscal  year  1975  

3.  Annualization  of  fiscal  year  1975 
payraise.  

A.     Increases  for  standard  level  user 
charges  (rent)  and  services 
provided  -by  other  Government 
agencies  

5.    One  extra  paid  day  in  fiscal  year 

1976  

Subtotal. ,  

B.  Program: 

1.  Cost  to  support  167  new  positions.. 

2.  Increased  consultant  requirements.. 

3.  Increased  training  requirements  

A-     Increased  printing  requirements  

5.  Increased  ADP  costs  

6.  Continuation  costs  of  ongoing 
planning  and  evaluation  studies.... 

7.  Increased  statutory  responsibil- 
ities and  activities  Tor  advisory 
coiranittiees  

8.  Move  from  plan  to  operational 
phase  of  information 
clearinghouses  

9.  New  planning  and  evaluation 

studies  

Subtotal  

Total  increases  


  $52,516,000   

1,410,000   

1,843,000   


$+2,614,000 

+334,000 
+891,000 


,219,000    +1,427,000 


+216,000 


+167 


241,000 
702,000 
1,492,000 
9,060,000 

3 , 2  20 , 000 


150,000  — 


+5jA82,000 


+2,100,000 
+84,000 
+839,000 
+502,000 

+1,940,000 

+2,930,000 


+297,000 


+150, ceo 
+2,850,000 


+167  +11,692,000 


+If>7  +17,174,000 
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1975  Baae  Change  from  Base 
Pom.       Amount  Pos.  Amount 


Decreases; 

A.  Built-in: 

1.    Completion  of  mandated  studies 


funded  in  program 



$1,3A3,000 



-1,3A3,000 

Program r 

1.    Decrease  in  requirenenta  for 



52A,000 



-A3, 000 

2>    Decr€a8e  in  transportation  of 

188,000 

-A2,000 

3«    Decreased  requirements  for 

1,232,000 

-10A,000 

A.    Decrease  in  contractual 

3,098,000 

-312,000 

5.    Planning  and  evaluation 

3,163,000 

-3,163,000 

6.    Discontinuance  of  two 

271,000 

-271,000 

Subtotal. . . 

-3,935,000 

-5,278,000 

-5,278,000 

+167 

+11^896^00 

Explanation  of  Changes 

Built~in  increageg* 

1.  An  increase  of  $2,61A,000  is  required  to  provide  for  full-year  costs  for 
authorized  positions  filled  for  only  part  of  fiscal  year  1975.  ^ 

2.  The  Education  Amendments  of  197A  required  funding  of  several  new  advisory 
comnittees  in  fiscal  year  1975,  for  wliich  funds  are  provided  for  start-up  costs 
through  a  proposed  rcprogramming .    A  total  increase  of  $33A,000  is  required  to 
provide  for  full-year  funding  of  these  advisory  coomitteees  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

3.  An  increase  of  $891,000  is  required  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  annualize  the 
fiscal  year  1975  mandated  payraise,  which  was  in  effect  for  only  186  paid  days  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

A.  An  increase  is  Required  to  fund  increases  in  rates  charged  by  General 
Services}  Administration  for  rental  of  space  and  for  services  provided  by  other 
government  agencies. 

S.     In  fiscal  ypttw  1976  there  are  262  paid  days,  one  more  than  "'.n  fiscal  year 

1975. 

Program  increases; 

1.  A  total  of  $2,100,000  is  requested  for  salaries,  benefits,  and  other 

related  costs  to  support  167  new  positions  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
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2.  An  Increase  of  $84,000  is  requested  to  support  consultant  fees  and  related* 
benefits  needed  to  provide  expert  assistance  in  developing .and  implementing  pro- 
grams for  which  legislation  is  proposed  and  in  establishing  operational  procedures 
to  implement  consolidations  provided  for  in  the  Fducation  Amendments  of  197 A. 

3.  An  increase  of  $839,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  a  major  training 
program  for  supervisory,  managerial,  and  executive  development,  and  for  an  expanded 
professional  development  program. 

A.  An  increase  of  $502,000  over  last  year's  level  is  requested  for  printing 
requirements,  primarily  for  those  associated  with  the  operation  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program. 

5.  A  $1,940,000  increase  is  requested  for  expanded  automated  data  processing 
(ADP)  activities  that  vill  include  developing  a  management  information  system  for 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  a  new  computer  system  for  the  Guarantp.p.d  StuueriL 
Loan  Program. 

6.  Continuation  costs  of  13  major  planning  and  evaluation  studies  increased 
by  $2,930,000.    Seven  of  these  are  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

7.  An  increase  of  $297,000  is  requested  to  support  increased  statutory 
responsibilities  and  requirements  for  advisory  committees  funded  in  this  account. 

8.  The  cost  of  operating  the  three  information  clearinghouses  implemented 
late  In  fiscal  year  1975  will  be  $300,000,  an  increase  of  $150,000. 

9.  The  $2,850,000  increase  will  provide  for  nine  new  evaluation  studies  and 
11  new  planning  studies. 

Built-in  decreases; 

1.  A  decrease  of  $1,343,000  has  been  incorporated  into  the  fiscal  year  1976 
estimate  for  program  administration  to  reflect  the  completion  of  one-time  special 
studies  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Program  decreases; 

1'  .  The  fiscal  year  1976  estimate  for  overtime  hours  required  incorporates  a 
decrease  of  $42,000  below  the  fiscal  year  1975  estimated  level. 

2.  The  fiscal  year  197^  estimate  incorporates  a  decrease  of  $42,000  for 
transportation  of  things. 

3.  A  reduced  estimate  for  compensating  field  readers  of  submitted  proposals 
requires  $104,000  less  than  the  estimated  fiscal  year  1975  amount. 

4.  The  estimated  requirement  for  contractual  services  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  $312,000  less  than  -the  1975  estimate.     These  services  include  such  items  as 
conferences,  management  studies,  and  small,  special  service  contracts,  such  as 
foi  btenotype  services. 

5.  Twenty-eight  planning  and  evaluation  studies,  costing  S3 , 16"^ . 000 .  reeelved 
their  final  support  in  fiscal  year  iP75 

6:    A  decrease  of  $271,000  is  reqv.'-^d  >  ^.scal  year  .        o-*  >e 
is  not  being  requested  for  two  advisory  'ommittees. 
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Obllt«tlon«  by  Activity 


1975 
Estimate 


Pos.  Amount 


1975 
Revised 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


P08._   Amount 


Pos. 


Amount 


Pos. 


Amount 


Pro- 
gram 
Admin* 
iatra- 

tlon  2,873  $89,600,000 


Plan- 
ning 
and 

evalu- 
ation 


6,383,000 


2,873  $  91,915,000 


6,383,000 


3,040  $100,684,000 


9,000,000 


+167  $+8,769,000 


2,617,000 


500,000 


Gen- 
eral 
pro- 
gram 
Dis- 
semi- 
nation   

Advi- 
sory 
com- 
mit- 
tees      38  1,651,000 


Infor- 
mation 
clear-, 
ing 

houses  — 


500,000 


38  1,681,000 


500,000 


38  2,041,000 


150,000 


150,000 


300,000 


Total 
Obli- 
ga- 
tions 2,911  98,284,000 


2,911    100,629,000  [3,078  112,525,000 


+360,000 


+150,000 


+167  +11,896,000 
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Salaries  and  Expen|ea 
Obligations  by  Object 


1975 
Estimate 

1975 
Revised 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Total  number  of  permanent 

2,911 

2,911 

3,078 

+167 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

2A0 

240 

-20 

Average  number  cf  all 

2,925 

2,925 

3,154 

+229 

Personnel  compensation: 

47,332,000 

49 

464^000 

54, 

094,000 

+4,630,000 

Positions  other  than 

2,635,000 

2, 

635,000 

2, 

714,000 

+79,000 

Other  personnel 

481,000 

481,000 

442,000 

—jy , UUU 

Subtotal .  personnel 

50,AA8,000 

52,580,000 

57,250,000 

+4,670,000 

4,568,000 

4, 

781,000 

5 

144,000 

+363,000 

Travel  and  transportition 

3,106,000 

3 

106,000 

3 

261,000 

+155,000 

188,000 

188,000 

146,000 

-42,000"' 

Rent,  communications  and 

10,136,000 

10 

136,000 

11 

,631,000 

+1,495,000 

Printing  and  reproduction... 

1,492,000 

1 

,492,000 

1 

,994,000 

+502,000 

Other  services 

20,340,000 

20,340,000 

21 

,794,000 

+1,454,000 

7,033,000 

7 

,033,000 

9 

,800,000 

+2,767,000 

628,000 

628,000 

906,000 

+278,000 

345,000 

345,000 

599,000 

+254,000 

Total  obligations  by 

98,284,000 

100 

,629,000 

112 

,525,000 

+11,896.000 
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Significant  Items  in  House  and  Senate 
Appropriation*  Comaittee  Reports 


Item 

1975  House  Report 

General  ProKram  Diasemination 

1.    The  Conmittee  is  concerned  about 
the  possible  duplication  or  overlap 
of  dissemination  activities  carried 
out  by  both  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 


Action  taken  or  to  be  taken 


1.    This  activity  is  primarily  for 
film  production  and  distribution  and 
public  service  announcements  regarding 
educational  'opportunities  and  where  to 
obtain  aid.    The  National  Institute  of 
Education  disfieminates  results  of 
educational  research  and  development. 
Packaging  and  field  testing,  an  activity 
transferred  to  '^Innovative  and 
Experimental  Programs"  in  1976, 
identifies  and  packages  proved  educa~ 
tional  practices  and  disseminates  them 
to  school  districts  as  an  aid  in 
duplicating  the  practices.    Steps  have 
been  taken  to  assure  that  this  activity 
does  not  duplicate  any  NIE  effort. 


Authorizing  Legislation 


1976 


lej^islation 

General  Education  Provisions  Act: 

Section  400(c)  —  Admlni? cratlon  

Section  411  —  Program  planning  and 

evaluation  «  

Section  422  •-^  Dlsscmin/ition.  

Part  D  —  Advisory  councils  

Education  Amendments  of  1974: 

Section  105(a)(1)        Bilingual  Education 
Act,  section  742(c)(3)  Bilingual 
education  clearinghouse  

Section  405(f)(1)  Community  education 
programs  •.•..••....>  

Section  604  —  Section  309A  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  --  information  clearing- 
house on  adult  education  


Authorized 


Indlfinitc 

$25,000,000 
Indlfinitc 
Indefinite 


5,000,000 
Indefinite 

Indefinite  . 


Appropriation 
request 


$100,648,000 

9,000,000 
500,000 
2,041,000 


100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
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Salariea  and  Expentea 
Budget 


Tear 

Estiaata 
to  Conxreaa 

House ' 
Allovance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1700 

$  26,il27»500 

$  24,752,500 

24,977,500 

$  24,977,500 

170/ 

38,068,184 

35,565,184 

30,280,184 

32,430,184 

1900 

51,326,400 

43,083,400 

43,083,400 

43,083,400 

l7D7  • 

63,250,112 

49,745,112 

45,871,112 

50,292,112 

lf70 

75,807,000 

75,807,000 

73,571,000 

73,833,000 

1971 

95,148,000 

94,263,000 

87,573,000 

87,573,000 

1972 

88,500,000 

•8,150,000 

86,455,000 

87,455,000 

lf73 

94,599,000 

94,599,000 

91,376,000 

92,431,000 

1974 

96.183,000 

89,169,000 

80,935,000 

84,616,000 

1975 

107,127,000 

104,801,000 

99^938,000 

100,629,000 

1975  Ptopoaed 

Supplowental 

2,345,000 

/' 

r 

1976 

112.525,000 
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'Justification 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

1975  1975  Increase  or 
Estimate  Reviled  1976   Decrease 


1. 

Program  ad- 

ministration 

600   £nn  nnn 
9O7,b00, OOU 

9 7i , 713 , UUU 

61 nn  AftA  nnn 

9  1 UU  ,  DO*T  ,  UUU 

2, 

Planning  and 

+  2,617,000 

evaluation 

A  nnn 

9, 000,000 

3, 

General  program 

dissemination 

Snn  nnn 

snn  nnn 

J\J\J  f  UUU 

A. 

Advisory 

comnittees 

1  fiSi  nnn 

1  f^f^^  Qnn 

X , OO  X , vuu 

^  f  u^x  ,  uuv^ 

+  360,000 

5, 

Information 

clearinghouses 

150,000 

lo(J«  000 

Tnn  nnn 
JUU , UUU 

1       I nnn 
■r  1jU«UUU 

Total 

$98,284,000 

$100,,  629,000 

$112,525,000 

$+11,896,000 

Positions: 

1. 

Program  ad- 

2,873 

2,873 

3,040 

+167 

ministration 

2,873 

2,873 

3,040 

+167 

2. 

Planning  and 

evaluation 

3. 

General  program 

dissemination 

4. 

Advisory 

38 

coninlttees 

38 

38 

5. 

Information 

clearinghouses 

Total  positions  2,Vll 

2,911 

3,078 

+167 

General  Statement 

To  continue  support  towards  the  Nation's  goal  of  full  educational  opportunity, 
the  1976  education  budget  proposes  over  $6,000,000,000  to  provide  significant  benefits 
for  the  disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  and  the  minorities*    The  scone  of  the 
Office's  programs  is  evidenced  by  the  wide  variety, of  types  of  assistance.    A  few 
examples  arc:   (1)  special  education  for  over  5.7  million  disadvantaged  children; 
(2)  approximately  2  to  2.5  million  college  students  will  be  aided  in  pursuing  the 
career  of  their  choice;  (3)  about  13  million  youth  and  adults  will  be  assisted  in 
preparing  for  meaningful  work  opportunities  in  Federally- supported  occupational  and 
vocational  programs;  (4)  over  50,000  handicapped  school  and  prcsbhdol  age  children 
will  be  helped  to  reach  their  full  potential;  <5)  about  120,000  Indian  children  and 
adulta  will  receive  additional  educational  services;  (6)  200,000  students  attending 
predominantly  black  colleges  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  an  enriched  post- 
secondary  education  program;   (7)  fellowships,  institutes  and  other  training  programs 
will  help  raise  the  qualifications  of  teachers  with  substandard  certificates  and 
will  benefit  approximately  214,000  teachers* 

But  quantity  alone  does  not  reflect  the  full  magnitude  of  tho  responsibilities 
for  program  administration.    Through  its  professional  staff,  the  Office  of  Education 
must  maintain  close  working  relationships  with  State  departments  of  education,  local 
school  diattlets,  colleges  and  universities.  State  higher  education  authorities. 
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education*!  organizacionf  and  associacioni  and  financial  inscicucioni.    It  muic 
assure  chat  Federal  funds  are  used  as  intended  by  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time 
respect  the  local  autonomy  of  education.    Even  though  program  funds  have  increased 
iiid  their  scope  and  emphasis  have  diversified,  the  salaries  and  expenses  have  re- 
mained at  less  than  two  percent  of  the  total  appropriation. 

Ihe  organization  of  the  Office  of  Education  reflects  the  levels  of  education 
through  six  bureaus—  Office  of  Management,  Office  of  Planning,  Bureau  of  School 
Systems,  Bureau  of  Handicapped,  Bureau  of  Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult 
Education. and  Bureau  of  Post  Secondary  Education. 

The  fiscal  year  estimate  for  program  administration  represents  an  increase  of 
$8,769,000  over  the  1975  estimate  of  $91,915,000.    Ihe  request  will  provide  a  total 
of  3,040  positions  compared  to  2,873  in  1975.    These  additional  167  positions  are 
vitally  needed  to  expand  technical  assistance  and  other  field  services  to  carry  out 
the  expansion  in  certain  programs  and  new  responsibilities  assigned  to  the  Office 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    Thia  increase  includes  117  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  ,  42  to  carry  out  the  Special  Projects  Act,  and  eight  for  the 
higher  education  Incentive  Grants  for  State  Scholarships  program.    Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  utilize  these  funds  and  positions  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
means  possible  to  discharge  the  Office's  responsibilities  of  prudent  program 
management  and  educational  leadership. 

Support  is  included  to  carry  out  a  variety  of  evaluation  and  planning  studies 
to  testtKe  effectiveness  of  some  of  our  program*,  and  to  improve  the  msnagetocnt  of 
others.    The  13  continuing  studies  include  seven  chat  were  required  in  the  education 
Amendments  of  1974.    Although  the  requested  level  for  new  studies  is  down  forty 
percent  from  fiscal  year  1975,  it  still  provides  for  evaluation  in  auch  important 
areas  as  postsecondary  education,  education  for  the  handicapped,  Indian  education, 
and  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Within  the  general  program  dissemination  activity,  funds  requested  will  provide 
for  publicizing  expanding  edu'^ttional  opportunities  for  women,  advice  on  student 
financial  aid  programs  other  than  basic  opportunity  grants,  and  information  on  tlie 
metric  system.    Advertising  encouraging  student  interest  in  obtaining  an  education 
in  a  technical  area,  as  opposed  to  liberal  arts,  will  be  continued. 

An  amount  of  $2,041,000  will  provide  operational  support  to  the  13  continuing 
advisory  cotnnittees.    The  increase  of  $360,000  over  the  1975  level  will  provide  full- 
year  support  for  the  three  committees  (career  education,  community  education,  and 
women*a  education)  created  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  will  support  expanded 
responsibility  of  all  committees.    In  addition  to  the  3,040  positions  supported  in 
program  administration,  this  activity  supports  38,  the  saioe  as  last  year.    These  are 
all  assigned  to  the  five  Presidentially-appointed  committees. 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos .     -  Amount 

Po.s .  Amount 

1«  Program  Administration..  2,873  $91,915,000 

3,040  $100,684,000 

+167  $+8,769,000 

Narrative 


To  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  Section  400(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  auti\orLzes  funds 
for  necessary  salaries  and  expenses.    The  major  duties  of  the  Office  are  te  assist 
States  and  local  education  agencies  to  develop  their  capacity  to  provide  educncion 
•ervlces  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems  and 
otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  chc  country. 

The  budget  request  for  program  administration  for  f^iscal  year  1976  represents 
an  increase  of  167  new  positions  and  $8,679,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.  The 
increase  in  positions  is  made  up  of  117  positiorvs  to  continue  to  strengthen  che 
management  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  42  positions  to  carry  out  the  Pro- 
visions of  the  Special  Projects  Act,  and  8  positions  to  administer  the  expanded 
Higher  Education  Incentive  Grant  for  State  Scholarships  program.    Additional  manpower 
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requirements  to  auurcss  other  program  priorities  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  request  will 
be  met  through  a  proposed  reallocation  o£  authorized  positions  from  activities  pro- 
posed for  cenuination  or  phase  out. 

The  $8,769,000  net  increase  in  program  administration  is  made  up  of  increases 
for  built-in  costs  primarily  to  annualize  fiscal  year  1975  authorized  positions 
filled  only  part  of  the  year,  costs  that  include  salaries  and- related  costs  for  167 
new  positions,  and  automatic  data  processinig  coses  primarily  to.continue  improving 
management  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program*    Significant  decreases  result  from 
the  completion  in  fiscal  year  1975  of  studies  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974  and  in  contractual  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1975  the  Office  of  Education  began  implementation  of  an  agency- 
vide  manpower  utilization  system  to  assist  in  establishing  manpower  resource  needs 
by  functional  and  program  activity.    T%-jo  special  manpower  analyses  are  included  in 
this  budget  submission:     (1)  Specj.al  Analysis  A  provides  an  analysis  of  six  func- 
tional or  program  activities  within  five  of  the  major  offices  or  bureaus  in  the 
Office  of  Education;  and  (2)  Special  Analysis  B  provides  a  manpower  analysis  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program.    The  Office  of  Education  plans  to  implement  this 
system  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Summary  of  Positions 


1975 
Estimate 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Pos. 


Amount 


Pos. 


Amount 


Pos. 


Amount 


Office  of  the  Commissioner..  187  $  5,077,500       198  $    6,577,000      +11  $+1,499,500 

Regional  Offices   812  24,015,100       914  26,632,700    +102  +2,617,600 

Office  of  Management   677  25,794,900       692  29,432,900      +15  +3,638,000 

Office  of  Planning   123  3,303,500       123  3,711,200         —  +402,700 

Bureau  of  School  Systems   438  13,507,900       438  13,394,600       —  -113,300 

Bureau  of  Education  for 

the  Handicapped   127  3,737,500       135  3,966,900       +8  +229,400 

Bureau  of  Occupational  and 

Adult  Education   133  4,325,700       156  4,505,400      +23  +179,700 

Bureau  of  Postsecondary 

Education   376  12,147,900       384  12,463,300       +8  +315,400 

Total   2,873  91,915,000     3,040  100,684,000    +167  +8,769,000 

The  above  summary  of  positions  shows  the  distribution  of  permanent  staff  by 

major  organizational  unit  for  the  Program  Administration  activity.    A  more  detailed 

presentation  of  positions  by  budget  activity  and/.or  functional  staff  unit  follows. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER 


i 


1975 
Estimate 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Pos.  Amount 
187  $5,077,500 

Pos.  Amount 
198  $6,577,000 

Pos.  Amount 
+11  i,A99,500 

19  75 
Estimate 

1976 
Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.     No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Program  direction  and  coordl- 

Innovative  and 

Experimental  Programs   5 

Women's  educational  equity.  3 

33 

6 
19 
10 

3 

+  3 

+  7 
+  1 

16  Point  Spanish  Speaking....  5 

5 

4 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  7 

V  7 

Education  personnel: 

37 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation : 

26 

48 

198 

+11 

General  Statement 


A  total  of  198  positions  are  requested  for  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner, 
an  increase  of  11  positions  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.    The  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  directs  activities  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  carry  out  responsi- 
bilities and  authorities  vested  in  him  by  law  or  by  delegation  as  head  of  the 
Office  of  Education.    The  Office  of  Education  is  the  primary  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  responsible  for  the  administr  ition  of  programs  oi:  financial  assistance 
to  educational  agencies,  institutions,  and  organi:^ations.     In  addition  to  directly 
managing  several  special  programs  dfisigned  to  neet  unique  educational  needs  and  Co 
place  special  emphasis  on  nation;!  educiition  oriori:ics.  t^.is  office  also  coor- 
dinates the  function  of  the  Regional  O'Cices/ 


Special  Projects 


1975  1976 
Estimate              Estimate             Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  ^o.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


In  fiscal  year  1976  nine  innovative  and  experimental  programs  mandated  by  the 
Special  Projects  Act  (P.L.  93-380)  will  be  coordinated  by  this  office.  These 
projects  are  designed  to  support  experiments  with  new  educational  and  administra- 
tive methods  and  techniques,  and  to  meet  special  educational  needs  and  problems. 
Three  of  these  programs  will  be  administered  directly  in  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missionet:    Career  education.  Women's  educational  equity,  and  Arts  in  education. 
The  eleven  new  positions  requested  are  all  for;the»e  Special  Project!. 
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The  objectives  of  each  of  these  special  projects  are  so  closely  related  that 
the  following  statement  of  objectives  Is  applicable  to  each  one. 

Objectives; 

-  Complete  and  disseminate  guidelines,  regulations,  and  administrative  policies 

-  Establish  an  approved  organi8<|tional  structure,  and  employ  qualified 

personnel 

-  Provide  te'-hnical  assistance  to  agencies  concerned  with  the  various  special 

areas  of  consideration. 

-  Support  projects  through  grants  and  contracts  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 

the  legislation 

-  Monitor  activities  authorized  by  the  various  concerns  to  ensure  proper 

utilization  of  project  funds. 

-  Collect  and  analyze  information  to  perform  evaluations  and  support  major 

reports  in  each  area. 

1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate  Increase  or 

 No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Career  Education  16  19  +3 


Career  Education       rt\i»  program  will  develop  information  about  the  needs  for 
career  education  of  all  children,  assist  some  State  and  local  education  agencies 
develop  plans  for  implementing  career  education,  provide  for  the  training  and  ie- 
training  of  persons  conducting  career  education  programs,  promote    a  national 
dialogue  on  career  education  and  demonstrate  the  best  of  current  career  education- 
programs  and  practices. 

The  increase  in  positions  reflects  the  fact  that  project  planning  and 
monitoring  will  cover    two  years  of  activities.    Fiscal  year  1975  was  the  first 
year  of  this  program. 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

Decrease 

Program  Data: 

$  10,000,000 

$  10,135,000 

$  +i35,oon 

Number  of  applications  to  be 

115 

160 

+45 

108 

148 

+40 

1 

+1 

108 

256 

+148 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estlma te 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Women's  Educational  Equity 

3 

10 

+7 

Women's  Educational  Equity  -  Grants  and  contracts  to  provide  educational 
equity  for  women  at  all  levels  of  education  through  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  special  and  Innovative  programs.    Workshops  will  be  conducted  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  on  compliance  with  Title  IX  (P.L.  92-318)  and  to  develop  training 


o 
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modules  for  the  elimination  of  sex  stereotyping  in  education.    The  workload 
associated  with  the  new  program  will  require  7  new  positions  for  program  planning 
and  operation.  j 


Program  Data; 


Appropriation  

Number  of  awards  for  modules  on 
elimination  of  sex  stereotyping. 

Number  of  awards  for  technical 
assistance  materials  for 
national  and  regional  workships 
on  compliance  with  Title  IX 
(P.L.  92-318)  

Number  of  awards  cor  training 
projects  

Number  of  awards  for  survey, 

evaluation,  and  dissemination... 

Number  of  small  grants  to  support 
Innovative  approaches  to  the 
provision  of  educational 
equity  


$        6,270,000    $  +6,270,000 
6-9  +6-9 


10-12  +10-12 
15-22  +15-22 
1  +1 


15-20 


+15-20 


1975  1976 
Estimate              Estimate            Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  Mo.  of  Pos.   Decrease  


Arts  in  Education 


Arts  in  Education  -  Grants  and  contracts  will  be  awarded  to  encourage  and 
assist  State  and  local  education  agencies  to  establish  and  conduct  programs  in 
which  the  arts  are  an  integral  part  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 
This  program  involves  coordination  with  efforts  of  other  activities  already  estab- 
lished, particularly  the  programs  and  arrangements  made  through  or  with  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

The  increase  in  funds  requested  will  aid  in  the  support  of  an  estimated  two 
new  contracts  to  assist  State  or  local  educational  agencies  in  developing  and 
executing  comprehensive  plana  for  arts  education.     One  additional  position  is 
requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976. 


Program  Data; 


$  500,000 

$  750,000 

$  +250,000 

Number  of  awards  to 

Kennedy 

2 

2 

Number  of  Awards  to 

State  and 

local  educational 

38 

40 

+2 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Spanish  Programs 

5 

5 

The  Sixteen  Point  Spanish  Speaking  Program  is  concerned  with  developing  infor- 
mation and  designing  ways  of  informing  Hispanic  Americans  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities.    This  staff  also  provides  technical  assistance  to  private  enterprises  in 
their  efforts  to  develop  materials  relevant  to  the  education  of  Spanish-speaking 
children.    Also  they  serve  a  liaison  function  between  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  the  Office  of  Education. 
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Program  Data; 


Response©  to  inquiries  from 


500 

500 

Meetings  attended  outside  of  the 

12 

^  12 

— 

Meetings  attended  within  the 

30 

30 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Black  Concerns 

4 

4 

The  Black  Concerns  Staff  serves  as  a  liaison  between  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Black  community.    This  staff  focuses  its  concern  on  accelerating  desegre- 
gation and  promoting  recognition  and  awareness  of  African-American  program*  and 
events. 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Equal  Employment 

7 

7 

The  Ejiximl  Employment  Opportunity  Office  was  established  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  employees,  and  to  serve  as  a  center  to  which  an  employee  could  turn  for 
information.    This  Office  takes  responsibility  for  hearing  the  grievances  of 
employees,  and. ensuring  that  appropriate  steps  are  taken  in  these  actions. 
Program  Data; 


  90 

150 

+  60 

200 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Teacher  Corps 

37 

37 

The  activities  of  the  Teacher  Corps  are  directed  toward  improving  educational 
opportunities  for  children  of  low-income  families  by  improving  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams of  teacher  education  for  both  certified  teachers  and  inexperienced  teacher 
interns.     In  1976,  projects  will  emphasize  training  and  retraining  for  personnel 
within  a  cooperating  school. 


A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity' and  is 
attached  as  part  of  Special  Analysis  A. 

Objectives  i 

-  Incorporate  the  various  aspects  of  the  new  legislation  in  revised  project 
formats. 

-  Initiate  programs  that  will  emphasize  the  integregation  of  preservice  and 
inservice  training  programs. 


54-864  O  -  75  -  46 
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-  Dlsaemlnate  Information  on  practices  proven  useful  in  these  unique  achool 
settings. 

-  Develop  training  projects  to  improve  the  manageaent  and  planning  capabill- 
tiea  of  achool  principala. 

Prograa  Data; 

Appropriation   $ 

Number  of  new  applicationa 

processed  

Kuaber  of  awards  to  be  made  

Number  of  aite  visits  to  be  made... 
Number  of  projecta  cloaed  out  


1975 

1976 

Eatiaate 

Eatlmate 

Increaae  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Poa. 

Decrease 

RiKht  to  Raad 

26 

26 

The  purpose  of  the  Right  to  Read  program  is  to  provide  facilitating  aervicea 
and  reaources  to  atlmulate  educational  inati tut ions,  governmental  agenciea,  and 
private  organizations  to  improve  and  expand  their  activities  relsted  to  resding. 


A  special  manpower  analyais  hss  been  performed  for  this  sctivity  snd  is 
attached  mm  part  of  Special  Analyaia  A.    No  new  poaitiona  are  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

ObJsctivs: 

-  Initiste  new  activities  requirsd  by  ths  Educstion  Amendments  of  1974 

-  Develop  innovstive  spprosches  to  tesching  resding 

-  Develop  sn  sdult  literscy  tslsvision  program 

-  Encourage  the  improvement  and  cxpanaion  of  activitiea  related  to  reading 

in  all  organizationa  and  inatitutiona 

-  Phase  out  1975  activitiea  not  authorized  by  the;  Education  Amendmenta  of  1974 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation  ^   $ 

Number  of  applications  processed... 

Number  of  swards  to  be  made  

Number  of  site  visits  to  be  made... 
Number  of  Major  Porgram  Reports..., 


37,500,000  $      37,500,000  $ 

251  322  -7.'. 

380  387  n-7 

275  387  +112 

107  153  +46 


12,000,000  $     12,000,000  $ 

297  310  +13 

207  114  -93 

150  175  +25 

—  1  +1 


1975  1976  

Estimate  Estimate  Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.         No.  of  Pos.  Peeress e 


Public  Affaira  48 


48 


h«n.i5;!     Ki?    ?  r  ^"^1"^*  the  development  and  direction  of  a  compre- 

}  P^°«""  involves  .  variety  of  editori.l 

coL^nUy  -"^  publicstions  of  interest  to  the  educa- 
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Other  supportive  services  including  advice,  clearance,  ^^and  Monitoring  assis- 
tance  are  provided  for  all  p^hses  of  audiovisual  production  and  t^en^ral  public 
affairs  activity.    Responsibility  for  responding  to  requests  made  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  as  well  as  overseeing  all  productions  within  the  Office  of 
Education  are  under  this  activity.    Additionally,  under  general  program  dissemina- 
ation  the  results  of  educational  demonstrations  are  made  available  to  the  general 
public  and  the  educational  cotuiuunity  to  promote  improvements  in  the  educational 
process. 

1975  1976 
Estimate             Estimate            Increase  or 
 ♦   .  Decrease 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $  500,000    §  500,000  $   

Freedom  of  Information  Requests 

Processed   20  20   

News  Releases  k  Fact  Sheets  to  be 

Prepared   165  173  +8 

Correspondence  &  News  Media 

Inquiries  to  be  answered   3,150  3,150   

Speeches  and  Messages  to  be 

Written   272  332  +60 

Publicat^'ons  to  be  Prepared. t     >       "  65  70  +5 

Contracts  to  be  Monitored   59  70  +11 

Draft  Presidential  Messages   1  2  +1 
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REGIONAL  OFFICES 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Eftinate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Pol.      AxDOunt              Poi  • 

Amount 

Fos .  Amount 

812       $24,015,000  914 

aio  inn 

+102  +$2,617,600 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decresse 

Regional  Coculff loner *f  Office 

137 

137 

Inmedlate  Office 

56 

56 

Contracts  and  Grants ,  and 

Financial  Management 

46 

46  - 

— 

General  Adainiatration 

35 

35 

School  Systems 

204 

204 

Director's  Office 

26 

26 

Grants  for  Disadvantaged 

12 

12 

School  Assistance  to  Federally 

Affected  Areas 

36 

36 

Emergency  School  Assistance — 

Sp^sclal  Projects  and  Programs 

82 

82 

Emergency  School  Assistance-- 

Tralnlng  and  Advisory  Services 

34 

34 

— 

Dropout  Prevention 

3 

3 

Library  Programs 

11 

11 

Postsecondary  Education 

122 

122 

Director's  Office 

21 

21 

— 

Construction  Programs 

19 

19 



Studant  Financial  Aid  Progrsms 

44 

44 

Special  Programs  for  the 

Disadvantaged 

31 

31 

Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction 

7 

7 

- 

265 

367 

+102 

Occupational  and  Adult  Education 

84 

84 

— 

1^  1  ir M /* t* mr  '  •  D^^l/vji 

22 

22 

Grants  to  States  for  Vocational 

Education 

24 

24 

Vocational  Research 

11 

-- 

Adult  Education 

11 

11 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Occupational  and  Adult  Education 

(cont'd.) 

Education  Personnel  Development 

Programs 

16 

16 

Totsl 

812 

914 

+102 

General  Statement 


The  ten  regional  offices  ara  responsible  for  administering  various  functions 
of  programs  grouped  under  four  organizstional  units:    School  Systems,  Post- 
secondary  Education,  Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  and  Guaranteed  Student  Losns. 
The  responsibilities  associated  with  the  overall  management  and  direction  of  esch 
regional  office  is  within  the  immediate  Office  of  the  Regional  Comniasioner. 


ERIC 
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Many  of  the  prograina  under  the  School  Syttemt  organization »  such  as  Emergency 
School  Assistance »  Civil  Rights  and  School  Assistance  to  Federally  A££ected  Areas 
have  requirements  to  provide  services  that  would  be  difficult  for  headquarters  to 
administer  adequately.    These  services  Include  technical  assistance,  training, 
liaison  and  monitoring  activity  with  State  and  local  educational  agencies. 


Several  programs  In  the  area  of  student  financial  assistance  fall  under  the 
Postsecondary  Education  office.    The  regional  offices  are  primarily  responsible  for 
reviewing  applications  and  conducting  site  visits  for  the  financial  aid  program. 

The  staff  associated  with  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  provides 
technical  assistance  for  vocational  and  technical  education,  occupational 
education,  adult  education,  education  professions  development,  and  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.    Additionally,  they  coordinate 
developments  in  the  Washington  office  that  are  relevant  to  the  administration 
of  this  program  in  the  regional  offices. 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  offices  in  the  regions  are  responsible  for 
the  direction  and  management  of  the  entire  program  in  each  region.    They  must 
also  ensure  program  compliance  of  participating  institutions,  and  enforce 
collection  of  outstanding  accounts.    All  102- additional  positions  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1976  are  to  support  a  continued  strengthening  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.    This  requested  increase  will  strengthen  both  program 
compliance  and  collection  functions  in  the  Regional  Offices.    Following  the 
justification  for  Program  Administration,  as  Special  Analysis  B,  is  an  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  administrative  requirements  to  support  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  for  both  Headquarters  and  the  Regional  offices. 

OFFICE  OF  MANAGEMENT 

1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Pos.    Amount  Pos.    Amount  Pos.  Amount 

677      $25,794,900  692     $29,432,900  +15  $3,638,000 


1975  1976 
Estimate         Estimate        Increase  or 
Program  Activities  No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Office  Direction  and  Coordination. 

74 

74 

89 

89 

88 

88 

Grant  and  Procurement  Admlnlstra- 

116 

116 

Management  Systems  and  Analysis... 

102 

102 

49 

49- 

Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

159 

174 

+15 

677 

692 

+15 

General 

Statement 

The  Office  of  Management  plans,  directs,  «nd  coordinates  «11  activi- 
ties in  the  areas  of  finance,"  contracts  and  grants,  personnel,  general 
administrative  services,  management  evaluation  and  administrative  budgeting. 
Its  responsibilities  include  provision  of  administrative  support  to  the 
agency  and  development,  maintenance,  and  preaentation  to  the  Coinnlssloner 
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and  prograai  ntanagert  of  tim«ly  and  accurate  Information  concerning  the 
status  of  available  administrative  rasources  to  aid  them  in  making  manage- 
ment dacisions.    In  addition  to  these  overall  management  and  coordinating 
functions,  the  Offica  of  Management  also  has  functional  responsibility 
for  operating  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.    A  total  of  692  positions 
are  requested  for  the  Office  of  Management,  an  increase  of  15  positions 
over  tha  fiscal  year  1975  level.    All  new  positions  are  requested  to 
continue  to  strengthen  tha  operation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  ?ro- 
grmn. 

/  1975  1976 

Estimate        Estimate       Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Office  Direction  and  Coordination.  74  74 


In  addition  to  overall  direction  and  coordination  activities  the 
Inmedlate  office  staff  manages  specific  functions  that  include  coordi- 
nation and  management  for  President ially  appointed  advisory  coonittees, 
regulations  control,  end  the  C oan is s loner's  correspondence.  Specific 
management  objectives  of  the  Office  of  Management  for  fiscal  year  1976 
Includa: 

-  Strengthening  Office  of  Education's  capacity  to  provide  poat- 
award  Lidministration  of  contract  and  grant  awards. 

-  Continue  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  program. 

-  Achieving  full  Implementation  of  new  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  finance  and  accounting  systems. 

-  Achieving  full  conversion  to  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  automated  personnel  management  system. 

-  Increasing  efforts  related  to  management  evaluation  especially 
manpower  utilization. 


-  Strenghtening  Office  of  Education's  automatic data  processing 
capacity  to  achieve  more  effective  manageniKiit  of  the  agency. 

-  Achieving  more  effective  management  of  grant  procurement  manage- 
ment function  through  more  detailed  scheduling  of  awerd  activities  and 
more  timely  processing  of  grant  applications. 

-  Strengthening  effectiveness  of  personnel  classification  function. 

-  Providing  management  support  necessary  to  the  Implementation  of 
the  Education  Amendbnents  of  1974  <P.L.  93-380). 

1975  1976 
Estimate        Estimate  Increaie 
- —   No.  of  Pot.    No.  of  poa.  Decrease 

Administrative  Services   89  89 


The  administrative  services    provided  include  mail  processing,  procurement 
office  space  planning,  equipment  purchasing  and  maintenance,  printing,  travel 
processing,  and  agent  cashier. 
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MiiMWMnt  Obl»ctiw; 

•  Xncrsaac  Uwl  and  •ffcctivenett  of  mail  handling  in  the  Office  of 
Education. 

-  Achiava  and  maintain  more  effective  property  management  throughout 
tha  Office  of  Education. 

-  Provide  travel  services  on  «  more  timely  basis  end  with  a  greater 
degree  of  manageaant  control. 

•  Ikprova  service  to  the  public,  the  Congress  and  to  education 
institutions  by    expanding  and  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  information 
material  processing. 

Workload  Data:  Increase 

FY  75  FY  76  Decrease 

Pieces  of  Incoming  mail  processed.  5,000,000  5,500,000  +500,000 

Printing  requests  processed   620  650  +  30 

Property  requisitions  processed...  3,950  4,306  +  35^ 

Cash  disbursements  made   11,600  11,600 

Travel  orders  processed..   6,000  6,000 

Information  materials  issued   87,500  90,000  +  2,500 

1975  1976 
Eatimte         Estimate       Increase  Or 
 No.  of  Pos.    NO.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Financial  Support  Services   88  88 


The  finsnci*!  support  services  within  the  Office  of  Mansgement  include 
planning,  developing,  and  executing  an  integrated  system  of  financial 
policy,  procedure,  and  standards  for  operations;  operating  a  central 
system  of  transaction  accounting,  reporting,  and  certification  of  the  avail 
ability  of  funds. 

ManaKcment  Objectives; 

-  Update  and  improve  current  financial  policies  and  strengthen  policy 
planning  cspabilities. 

"  Achieve  full  implementation  of  new  department-wide  finance 
systems. 

-  Increase  effectiveness  of  program  voucher  processing. 

"  Provide  increased  level  of  financial  service  necessary  to  imple- 
mentation of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

-  Perform  additional  finance,  accounting  and  reporting  functions  as 
required  by  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Ispo'jndment  Control  Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-344). 


Workload  Data;  Increase 


FY  1975 

FY  1976 

Decrease 

79,000 

80,250 

+ 

1,250 

705, 02.^ 

584,427 

-120,596 

7,00vi 

7,280 

280 

Administrative  vouchers  processed 

55,500 

60,000 

+ 

4,500 

Disbursement  vouchers  processed.. 

180,095 

132,000 

48,095 

3,600 

1,800 

+ 

1,800 

69,500 

81,052 

+ 

11,552 

Systems  production  requests 

2,700 

3.000 

+ 

300 
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1975  1976 
Eitlmate         Eitlmate       Increase  or 
No.  of  Po3.    No.  of  Poa.  Decrease 


Grant  and  Procurement  Administration         116  116 


The  grant  and  procurement  administration  function!  within  the  Office 
of  Management  include  establishing  contract  management  policy  and  proce* 
dure  and  directing  the  negotiation  and  adminiitration  of  contracts  and 
diacretionary  grants  awarded  by  all  componenti  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
Alao  they  are  refponsible  for  overseeing  the  proper  utilization  of 
government  property  held  by  contractors  and  grantees. 

Management  Objectives t 

-  Provide  grant  and  procurement  management  services  necessary  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  the  Educf>:ion  Amendments  of  1974. 

-  Strengthen  post-award  contract  and  grant  administration. 

Workload  Data;  Increase 

FY  1975  FY  1976  Decrease 

Contracts  nagotiatad  and/or 

modified  

Grants  negotiated  

Graat  revisions  made  

Grant  close-outs  made  

Property  counts  made  

Program  schedules  produced  

Applications  processed  

Cost  &  Price  reports  issued  


3,847 

4,000 

+  153 

10,094 

10,497 

+  403 

7,210 

7,210 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

1,000 

120 

120 

25,000 

26,000 

+1,000 

97 

100 

+  3 

A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity  and 
is  attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  A. 

1975  1976 
Estimate        Estimate       Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Management  Systems  &  Analysis. . . .  102  102 


The  management  systems  and  analysis  function  includes  developing 
policies »  plans,  and  goals  for  organizational  structure »  management  systems 
and  manpower  allocation  and  utilization;  conducting  management  studies 
and  manpower  analysis;  coordinating  the  developing  of  management  information 
systems  and  data  processing  systems;  evaluating  and  reporting  on  the  over- 
all effectiveness  of  Office  of  Education  organization  and  management;  pro- 
viding ADP  systems  analysis  and  programming  services;  monitoring  contracts 
providing  computer  prograiming  support;  and  maintaining  U'nison  with  the 
Data  Management  Center  on  computer  operations  and  services.    Other  major 
functions  are  formulating  and  executing  the  administrative  budget  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  executing  the  delegations  of  authority,  ensuring 
correspondence  and  records  management,  and  coordinating  all  audits  of 
Offica  of  Education  programs. 
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KtmiEtmcnt  Oblectivi; 

-  Provide  Incretsed  support  to  Office  of  Education  data  ayatera. 
"(-^.IsiplcMnt  and  Maintain  work  meaaurenent  manpower  ay  a  tern. 

-  Increaae  quality  and  frequency  of  management  manpower  revieva. 

Workload  Data;  Increaae 

FY  1975  FY  1976  Decreaae 

MtOBgaawot/Mavowar  ravlm« 11  15        +  4 

ninaga—nr  procadttraa  publiahad...  3  5        +  2 

Sugseationa  reviewed   35  35 

Chaptera  in  atandarda  manual  pub- 
liahed   5  5  — 

Computer  joba  monitored   96,000  108,000  +12,000 

Syatema  Engineering  Service  pro- 
Jecta  completed   12  16         +  4 

Quick  Reaponae  Programing  requeata 
received   168  192         +  24 

Vendor  file  addition  and  corres- 
pondence handled.  ...^   9,360  9,360 

Systems  anelyaia /programing 
project  maintained   150  150 


•  1975  1976 
Eatlmate    .  Eatlmate       Increaae  or 
 No.  of  Pos.  Wo.  of  Pos.  Decreaae 

Personnel  and  Trainint                                49  49 


The  personnel  and  training  function  within  the  Office  of  Management 
includea  providing  peraonnel  management  policy  and  procedurea  and  inter- 
pretation of  Civil  Service  Comniaaion  and  departmental  personnel  atandarda 
for  all  ele:;:;£i;ts  of  the  Office  of  Education.    Servicea  rendered  include: 
poaition  claaaif ication;  employment  and  placement  acreening  and  referral; 
employee  relatlona  and  aervicea;  labor  management  relatione;  peraonnel 
action  proceaaing  and  records  maintenance;  and  employee  development  and 
training. 

Management  Oblectivea; 

-  Increaae  ef fectiveneaa  of  poaition  claaaif ication  activitiea. 

"  Implement  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  automated 
peraonnel  management  ayatem. 

-  Strengthen  labor-management  function  to  meet  legal  aid  adminiatrative 
procedural  requirementa . 


Uorkload  Data: 

Increaae 

FY  1975 

FY  1976 

4,000 

4,000 

Complaint  grievancea  evaluated... 

750 

750 

1,500 

1,700 

+200 

Applicanta  acreened/placed/in- 

terviewed  for  special  training.. 

1,700 

1,800 

+100 

50Q 

1,000 

+500 

300 

325 

+  25 
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1975  1976 
'^Eitlmata  Ettimtte  Incre«»e  or 
 No.  of  Po8.  No.  of  Po8.  Decreaae 

Office  of  Gurmteed  Student  Lo«n»  159  174  +15 


The  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  plant,  direct*  and  evaluates 
all  adminlitratlve  activities  associated  with  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment  of  a  program  of  low  interest  long-term  insured  loans  for  college 
and  vocational  students  under  which  loans  made  by  coomercial  and  other 
lenders  are  insured  (or  reinsured)  by  the  Federal  Government  and  insured 
by  State  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.    Provide*  for  payments  to  reduce 
interest  costs  to  student  borrowers  and  payments  of  special  incentive 
allowances  to  lenders  including  payment  of  claims  on  insured  loans.  The 
central  office  staff  provides  specific  direction  and  coordination  activi- 
ties in  the  area  of  field  support,  program  development  and  operational 
support. 

Management  Objectives: 

-  Improve  collections  of  defaulted  loans  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

-  Revise  and  publish  stringent  program  regulations. 

-  Issue  up-dated  program  manuals  for  lenders  and  eligible  institutions. 

-  Design  a  sophisticated  and  Improved  computer  system  to  assure 
financial  accountability,  a  quality  data  base  and  sound  long-range 
management  and  administration  of  the  program. 

Workload  Data: 

A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for   this  activity 
and  is  attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  B. 

OFFICE  OF  PLANNING 


1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

No.  of  pQs.      No.  of  Pos.  


Immediate  Office   8  8 

Legislative  Affairs   20  20 

Evaluation   62  62 

Planning  and  Budget  Activities...       33  33_ 

Total   123  123 


General  Statemant 

To  efficiently  plan-,  direct,  coordinate  and  evaluate  Office  of  Education 
programs  at  the  agency  level,  we  are  requesting  123  positions. 

The  activities  necessary  to  support  planning  and  evaluation  studies  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education  are  the  responsibility  of 
this  office.    Hie  staff  also  coordinates  liaison  activities  with  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  and  tha  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for  planning, 
budgeting  and  operational  systems.    This  office  handles  matters  relating 
to  appropriation  requests  and  the  appropriation  conmitteea  of  Congress.  All 

o 
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uccars  concarnjd  with  propotad  new  authoriiiing  legitUtion  or  amendments 
to  axisting  lavtfj'tha  coordination  and  monitoring  of  policy  developments 
throughout  tha  Office  of  Education  are  al»o  handled  by  thia  office. 

Objactivaa: 

-  Conduct  atudiea  to  identify  educational  problem*  and  itauea.  * 

-  Davalop  alternative  solution*  to  problems  in  education,  including 

legialativa  and  budget  recomnendetions . 

-  Assess  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  Federal  educetlon  progrems. 

-  Conduct  such  studies    es  ere  required  by  the  Congress. 

-  Provide  the  besis  of  the    annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  effective- 

ness of  Office  of  Educetion  edministered  programs. 

-  Develop »  submit  end  defend  ennuel  budget  to  the  Depertment  of  Heelth, 

Educetion,  «nd  Wei  fere,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress . 


-  Develop,  submit  end  defend  legisletive  proposels,  new  emendments 

end  nev  euthoricetions. 

-  Coordinete  egency*vide  policy  development  and  Implementation  systems. 


1975 

1976 

Estimete 

Estimete 

Increese  or 

Ho.  of  Pes. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decreese 

Legisletive  Affeirs 

20 

20 

The  legisletive  effeirs  steff  plens  end  preperea  the  necessery  reports 
end  speciflcetlons  for  nev  legisletlon.     In  eddltlon,  they  provide  infonnetlon 
on  the  stetus  end  content  of  legisletion  effecting  educetlon  to  orgenlzetlons 
end  indivlduels  Interested  in  the  Improvement  of  educetion,  end  coordinete 
Congressionel  correspondence  and  other  Congresalonel  cotninunicetlon. 


Objectives; 

-  Respond  effectively  to  Congressionel  inquiries. 

-  Increese  the  efficiency  of  the  legisletive  information  system. 

-  Prepere  prompt  and  informative  responses  to  public  inquiries. 

-  Prepare  legisletive  proposels. 

-  Prepere,  review  testimony  and  testify  before  the  Congress. 

-  Review  all  educationel  legisletion 

1975 

Program  Pete:  Estimate 


Congressionel  mell  6,147 

Telephone  inquiries  1>243 

New  legisletion  review  75 

Educetion  legisletion  submitted  6 

Number  of  times  testified  20 


Introduced. 


1976  Increese  or 
Estimete  Decreese 

8,000  .+  1,857 

1,500  +  257: 

100  +  25 
6 

30  +  10 
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1975  1976 

Estimate  Etttmate  Increase  or 

No.  of  Po»»  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Evaluation  62  62 


Grant*  are    awarded  to  and  contracts  are  made  with  public  and  private 
organization*  for  planning  and  evaluation  studies  of  programs  administered 
through  the  Office  of  Education.    In  1975  eight  of  the  studies  mandated 
by  Public  Law  93-380  were  initiated. 

All  evaluation  activities  including  the  annual  evaluation  plan,  the 
design  and    monitoring  of  evaluation  studies,  and  the  developmtent  of 
policy  recommendations  resulting  from  such  studies  ere  the  responsibility 
of  this  office. 

The  packaging  and  initallatlon  of  effective  educational  approaches 
and  product*  program  1*  al*o  their  re*pon*lbillty.    The  purpo*e  of  thl* 
program  1*  to  accelerate  the  replication  of  *ucces*ful  educational  practice* 
and  product*  growing  out  of  project*  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
Fcuuiiaing  project*  are  aubjected  to  rigorou*  validation  of  their  education- 
al effactlvene**.    For  tho*e  which  are  shown  to  be  successful,  detailed 
hov- to-do- it  project  information  package*  (PIP*)  are  developed  to  aerve 
a*  a  baais  for  replication,    l^e  PIP*  are  then  fleld-teated  in  school* 
and,  if  they  reault  in  successful  replication,  are  made  available  for 
wldeapread  implementation. 

Objective*; 

-  Continue  43  educatioi^;  evaluation  atudle*. 

-  Initiate  21  new  plamtlng  and  evaluation  atudle*. 

-  Da fend  policy  memoranda  with  the  Department  of  Health »  Education,  and 

Welfare  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

-  lasue  request*  for  proposal*  for  new  evaluation  and  planning  atudle*. 

-  Monitor  continuing  *cudle*  for  performance  and  content  of  specification*. 

-  Produce  annual  evaluation  report  . 

-  Prepare  and  disaeminate  policy  implication  memoranda. 

-  Prepare  and  dl**emlnate  executive  ammarie*. 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Program  Data: 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

I**ue  request  for  prcposals 

23 

21 

-  2 

Monitor  uwtitinuing  studies 

46 

43 

-  3 

Issue  policy  implication 

memoranda 

5 

10 

+  5 

Issue  annual  reports 

1 

1 

Executive  summaries  completed 

20 

25 

+  5 

FIPs  being  developed 

12 

-  12 

PIP*  being  field-tested 

6 

12 

+  6 

PIPs  being  Implemented 

6 

+  6 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

planning  and  Budgeting 

33 

Activities 

33 
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The  planning  «nd  budget  staff  direct  the  development  and  monitoring  of 
the  annual  cycle  of  the  Office  of  Education  planning  events    and  directs 
the  fonnulation  and  execution  of  the  program  budget  in  conformity  with  the 
plan.    Prepares  policy  decision  papers    based  on  five  year  plan  and  results 
of  relevant  evaluation  atudiea.    Provides  liaison  between  the  agencies  involved 
with  the  preparation  of  appropriations.     Included  in  thia  responsibility  is 
the  preparation  of  justifications  and  tastimony  for  appropriation  requests. 

The  staff  is  «l«o  responsible  for  receipt  of  sll  funds  received  by 
transfer  or  direct  appropriation,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  safeguards 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  anti-deficiency  regulations.    Additionally,  this 
office  issues  all  the  administrative  distributions  of  funds,  and  reveiws 
proposed  legislation  for  budgetary  implications. 

Estensiye  overtime  is  required  to  meet  the  time  schedules  and  workload 
requirements  of  the  Office,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Congress. 

Objectives: 

-  Develop  five  year  plan. 

-  Prepare    policy  papers 

-  Issue  and  implement  policy  decisions. 

-  Prepare  budget  justification  and  testimony. 
~  Insure  orderly  allocation  of  funds. 

-  Refine  safeguards  to  prevent  antt-deficiency  violations. 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Program  Data: 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Budget  justifications  developed 

45 

45 

Allotments  and  limitation5  -t^nued 

2,132 

2.366 

+ 

234 

Programming  actions  reviewed 

300 

325 

+ 

25 

Proposed  legislsTion  reviewed 

75 

100 

+ 

25 

Outlay  analyses  completed 

300 

300 

Expenditure  control  reports  issued 

135 

135 

Congressional  inquiries  answered 

409 

450 

+ 

41 

Policy  papers  issued 

41 

45 

+ 

4 

Long  range  plans 

1 

1 

Public  inquiries(mail  and 

telephone) 

321 

350 

+ 

29 

Transcripts  edited 

28' 

32 

4 

Testimony  provided 

56 

60 

4 

Other  reports  (Press  releases, 

State  tables,  etc.) 

400 

450 

50 
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Bureau  of  School  Systems 

1975  1976  Increase  or 

E3tiromte  Estimate  Decrease 

Pos .        Amount  Pos ■        Amount         Pos ■  Amount 

 A38      $13,507,900    A38      $13,39A.600      —      $  -113,300 

1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Program  Activities: 

Grants  for  Disadvantaged   71  71 

Support  and  Innovation  Grants: 

(1)  Consolidation  Program   —  57  +57 

(2)  Strengthening  State  Departments  of 

Education   25  —  -25 

(3)  Supplementary  Services   29  —  -29 

(A)  Nutrition  and  Health   3  —  -3 

(5)  Dropout  Prevention  

Bilingual  Education   50  50 

Follow  Through   25  25 

Educational  Broadcasting  Facilitlss   12  12 

Drug  Abuse  Education   7       /  7 

Environmental  Education   7  7  .  "*"* 

School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas: 

Maintenance  and  operation   39  39 

Construction   7  7  — 

Emergepi'y  School  Aid: 

Special  Programs  and  Projects   33  33 

Training  and  Advisory  Services   17  17 

Packaging  and  Field  Testing   10  10 

Educational  TV  Programming   -  5  5 

Public  Libraries   11  5  -6 

Libraries  and  Instructional  Resources: 

(1)  Consolidated  Program   —  7  +7 

(2)  School  Library  Resources   6  —  -6 

(3)  Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling   1  —  -1 

(4)  Guidance  and  Counseling  

Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment...  11 

Interllhrary  Cooperation  and  Demonstra*- 

tlon   —  6  +6 

Program  Phase  Out  Activities   8  8 
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1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate       -  Increase  or 
 :  [  No«  of  Po8.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Program  Activities;  (contM) 

Program  Direction  and  Coordination   '71  71  — 


Total   438  438 


General  Sta£cment_ 

A  total  of  438  positions  are  requested  for  administering  the  activities 
associated  with  the  Bureau  of  School  Systems  in  fiscal  year  1976,  the  same  level  as 
fiscal  year  1975.    Although  no  new  positions  are  requested,  a  redistribution  of 
authorized  positions  is  proposed  to  address  new  priorities. 

The  Bureau  of  School  Systems  formulates  policy  for,  directs,  coordinates  the 
activities  of,  «nd  administers  various  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  the 
improvement  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  libraries.    Support  is  pro- 
vided to  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  State  library  agencies,  colleges  and 
universities,  public  and  private  organizations  through  formula  grants,  discretionary 
grants,  and  contracts. 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 


1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos . 


Increase  or 

Decrease 


Grants  for  Disadvantaged 


71 


71 


Grants  are  made  to  State  educational  agencies  to  help  improve  educational  pro- 
grams in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children,  handi- 
capped, neglected,  delinquent,  and  migrant  children. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $1,876,000,000  $1,900,000,000  $  +24,000,000 

Awards  to  be  made   265  131  -134 

Monitoring  site  visits  to  be  made 

(SEA*s  and  LEA»s)   979  1,001  +22 

Number  of  State  Program  Reviews....  90  101  +11 


1975  1976 
Estimate              Estimate             Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Support  and  Innovation  Grants; 

Consolidation  Program   —  57  +57. 

Strengthening  State  Departments 

of  Education   25  —  -25 

Supplementary  Services....   29  —  -29 

Nutrition  and  Health   3.  —  -3 

Dropout  Prevention  


The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  authorized  the  consolidation  of  several  cate- 
gorical programs.    The  consolidation  is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  two  steps.  In 
the  first  year,  1976,  50  percent  of  the  funds  remain  available  for  each  of  the 
categorical  purposes;  the  remaining  50  percent  is  to  be  used  on  a  consolidated 
basis  with  State  and  local  authorities  making  dietermination  on  the  specific  use  of 
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funds.  From  1977  and  beyond,  all  of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  at  Che  discretion  of 
State  and  local  authorities.  ^ 

Positions  associated  with  categorical  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975  would 
support  partial  consolidation  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data;    Consolidation  Program 

Appropriation                                        $  — -            $      86, AAA  ,000    $    +86, AAA, 000 

Number  of  Grant  Awards  made  and 

monitored   — —                               57  +57 

Program  Data;  Strengthening  State 
Departments  of  Edu-- 
cation 

Appropriation   $      29,569,000    $      19,712,500    $  -9,856,500 

Number  of  Grant  Awardn  made  ^.  22A  56  -168 

Number  of  State  grants  monitored...  56  56 


1975 
Eatimate 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Program  Data;  Strengthening  State 
Departi!»*"t:s  of  Edu- 
cation (cont'd) 

Number  of  applications  received 
(Sec.  505  -  Discretionary 

Grants)  ««   50 

Nv^ber  of  Grant  Awards  made  (Sec. 

505  -  Discretionary  Granta)   24 

Program  Data;  Supplementary 
Services 

Appropriation   $    101,170,000  $ 

Number  of  Grants  awarded  to  States.  171 
Nutmber  of  State  granta  monitored. . .  57 
Number  of  Grant  Awards  made  (Sec. 

306  >  Discretionary  Granta)   318 

Program  Data;    Nutrition,  and 
Health 

Appropriation   $  900,000  $ 

Number  of  applications  received....  25 

Number  of  Grant  Awards  made   7 

Number  of  projects  monitored   12 

Program  Data;    Dropout  Prevention 

Appropriation   $    $ 

Number  of  applications  received....   

Number  of  awards  made    


50 
18 


63,781,500  $ 
57 
57 


950, nnn  $ 
25 
3 
15 


2,000,000  $ 
19 
5 


-6 


-37,388,500 
-114 


-318 


+50,000 

-4 
+3 


+2,000,000 
+19 
+5 
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1975  1976 
Estimate             Eitimate            Increaie  or 
No.  of  P08.         No.  of  Po».  Decrease 


Bilingual  Education  50  50 


ThiM  staff  administers  the  Bilingual  Education  Program,  which  makes  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  enable  them  to  develop  and  demonstrate  elementary 
school  programs  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability,  and  to  support  training  projects  and  materials  development  activlti'^s. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


1975  1976 
Estimate             Estimate            Increase  Or 
 Decrease 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation                    ,    $      70,000,000  $      70,000,000  $ 

Number  of  Awards  made     393  319  -74 

Number  of  projects  support  d   393  319  -74 

Number  of  Fellowshlp/Tralneeshlp 

Recipients   814  1,320  +506 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Follow  Through 

25 

25 

This  program  Is  an  experimental,  compensatory  education  fi^^g^*™  designed  to 
develop  and  test  new  ways  to  educate  disadvantaged  children  In  the  early  primary 
grades  (kindergarten  through  third  grade). 


A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity  and  Is 
attached  as  part  of  Special  Analysis  A. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation....                                   $  47,000,000  $ 

Number  of  applications  received...  220 

Number  of  grants  made   169 

Number  oiE  monitoring  site  visits..  90 


41,500,000    $  -5,500,000 
220 
169 

128  +38 


1975 

1976 

Eati=iate 

Estlmata 

Increase  Or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decraase 

Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities 

12 

12 

This  program  provides  matching  grants  for  acquisition  and  Installation  of 
aqulpment  to  be  used  In  noncommercial  educational  broadcasting  stations  to  serve 
Che  educational,  cultural,  and  Informational  needs  of  Americans  In  homes  and 
schools. 
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ProKrm  Data; 


$  7.000,000 

$       7,000,000  $ 

Number  of  applications  reviewed. 

210 

210             — -  * 

•  39 

26  -13 

1975 

1976 

Eitlmate 

Estimate            Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

DruK  Abuie  Education 

7 

7 

Although  Drug  Abuse  Education  has  no  program  money  associated  with  it  in  fiscal 
year  1975  and  1976,  the  positions  associated  with  this  activity  are  necessary  to 
continue  providing  leadership  to  States,  school  districts,  and  coianunities  through 
training  to  enable  them  to  develop  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  geared  to  their 
specific  needs. 


Program  Data; 


Appropriation   $         —  $         —  $ 

Number  of  prior  year  awards  to 


601 

-601 

Number  of  prior  year  awards  to 

1,800 

1,000 

-800 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Environmental  Education 

7 

7 

This  program  provides  grants  to  nonprofit  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions for  the  support  of  environmental  education  pilot  and  demonstration  projects. 
The  goal  of  the  program  has  been  to  stimulate  non -Federal  efforts  rather  than 
directly  provide  services  on  a  large  scale.    Fiscal  year  1975  is  the  last  year  of 
funding  for  this  program.    The  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  needed  to 
phase  out  the  program. 


Program  Data: 


Number  of  applications  received... 

Nimber  of  States  receiving  awards. 
Ntmiber  of  prior  year  awards  to 

Number  of  prior  year  awards  to 

$  1,900,000 
1,295 
85 
40 

•110 

160 

$ 

85 
110 

$  -1,900,000 
-1,295 
-85 
-40 

-25 

-50 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

School  Assistance  in  Federally 
Affected  Areas  -  Maintenance 
and  Operations 

39 

39 

The  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas  program  provides  Federal 
assistance  primarily  to  local  school  districts  in  which  enrollments  are  affected  by 
Federal  activities.  ,  ^^^/r* 
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Although  Che  number  of  awardi  li  decreasing  In  fiical  year  1976,  cha  vork 
involved  In  phasing  out  prior  year  accounts  and  developing  operation  for  the  new 
propoied  legislation  will  require  the  sttne  number  of  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976 
as  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $    636,016,000  $    256,000,000  $  -380,016,000 

Number  of  award  to  be  made   13,200  2,700  -10,500 

Number  of  school  districts  served.  4,400  900  -3,500 

Number  of  major  program  reports...  1  1 


1975 
Estimate 

No.  of  Pos. 

1976 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

School  Assistance 
Affected  Areas 

in  Federally 

-  Construction 

7 

7 

An  amount  of  $10,000,000  is  bieing  requested  under  the  existing  legislation  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  schools  in  areas  where  enrollments  are  affected  by 
Federal  activities.     In  the  past  few  years,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  fund  local 
agencies  that  have  not  been  funded  for  several  years,  that  have  the  most  pressing 
needs,  and  that  provide  assistance  for  children  residing  on  Indian  lands. 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $      20,000,000  $      10,000,000  $  -10,000,000 

Nxmiber  of  projects  supported   14  15  +1 

Nimiber  of  classrooms  constructed..  161  130  -31 

Number  of  major  program  reports...  1  1  -- 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Emergency  School  Aid  -  Special 

33 

Programs  and  Proiects 

33 

This  activity  assists  local  educational  agencies  and  supporting  public  organi- 
zations in  conducting  activities  which  promise  to  make  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  the  purposes  of  th'^  Emegency  School  Aid  Act. 

Special  appropriation  language  is  being  requested  to  target  desegregation 
assistance  under  the  project  grant  authority.    This  will  permit  focusing  Federal 
jBupport  in  the  areas  with  greatest  needs.    Grants  will  be  made  to  both  public  and 
private  nonnmfic  agencies. 

Program  Data: 

Appropriation....'.   $      74,250,000  $      74,250,000  $ 

Number  of  applications  received...  600  600   

Number  of  awards  to  be  made   240  240   

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits..  480  480   
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1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  o£  Pof. 

No.  of  Poi. 

Decrease 

EmerKencv  School  Aid  -  Traininn 

and  Adviiorv  Service! 

17 

17 

This  activity  renders  technical  assistance  in  the  preparation,  adoption,  and 
implementation  of  desegregation  plans  for  public  schools,  and  provides  services  and 
training  for  people  to  deal  effectively  with  apecial  educational  problems  occasioned 
by  desegregation. 

In  both  fiscal  year  1975  and  1976,  the  program  will  stress  capacity  building 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  to  address  both  desegregation  and  bilingual  education 
problems. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $     26,700,000    $     26,700,000  $ 

Number  of  applications  to  be 

processed   50o  550  +50 

Number  of  awards  to  be  made   201  221  +20 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Pack*Rinji  and  Field  Testing 

10 

10 

This  program  identifies  effective  practices  developed  in  Office  of  Education- 
supported  programs,  provides  "packages"  to  facilitate  their  adoption  and  to  make 
the  packages  available  to  school  districts  and  State  departments.    An  amount  of 
$3,500,000  is  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation  ,   $       1,400,000    $       3.500,000    $  +2,100,000 

Ntmber  of  new  awards  made   3  X6  +13 

Number  of  non- competing  continuing 

awards  made   2  +2 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Educational  TV  ProKramming 

5 

5 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  $7,000,000  is  being  requested  to  support  the  continued 
development,  production,  installation  and  utilization  of  Innovative  educational 
television  programs  for  children.    Support  will  be  provided  to  continue  the 
Children  a  Television  Works hop —producers  of  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 
Company. 
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1975 
Estlauite 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


ProKrm  Data; 

Appropriation   $ 

Number  of  new  awards  supported  

Number  of  non- competing  continuing 
awards  supported  


7,000,000 
5-15 


7,000,000 
5-15 


1975 

1976 

Eatinate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decreaae 

Public  Libraries 

11 

5 

-6 

Grants  are  made  to  States  on  a  formula  baaxa,  hfith  matching  funds  required. 
This  program  (1)  promotes  the  extenaion  and  improvement  of  public  library  services 
in  areaa  without  auch  services  or  with  inadequate  services;  (2)  improves  State 
library  services  for  the  physically  handicapped,  institutionalized,  and  disadvantaged 
persons;   (3)  strengthens  State  library  administrative  agencies;  and  (4)  strengthens 
metropolitan  libraries  which  aerve  as  regional  resource  centers.    The  reduced  fund- 
ing in  1976  is  a  result  of  phasing  out  Federal  support  for  this  type  of  public 
library  aid,  while  ahifting  Federal  aupport  to  proposed  new  legislation. 

The  aix  positions  associated  with  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1975  have  been 
tranaferred  to  "Interlibrary  Cooperation  and  Demonstration"  (proposed  legislation) 
in  fiacal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $      25,000,000  $  10,000,000 

Coordination  of  grant  awards  inade..  56  56 

Husber  of  State  program  reviews....  10  10 

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits...  30  .  30 

Number  of  major  program  reports...,  1  1 


$  -15,000,000 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 


1976 
Eatimate 

No.  of  Pos 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Libraries  and  Instructional 
Resources ; 

Consolidated  Program  

School  Library  Resources  

Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling. 
Guidance  and  Counseling  


+7 
-6 
-1 


The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  authorized  the  cor.cclidaciuii  of  several 
categorical  support  and  innovative  programs.    The  consolidation  was  authorized  to 
take  place  in  two  steps.     In  the  first  year,  1976,  50  percent  of  the  funds  remain 
av&ilable  for  each  of  the  specific  categorical  purpoaes ;  the  remaining  50  percent 
to  be  used  on  a  consolidated  basia  with  State  and  local  authorities  making 
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determinations  on  the  specific  use  of  funds.  From  1977  and  beyond,  all  funds  are 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  State  and  local  authorities. 

Positions  associated  with  categorical  programs  in  fiscal  year  1975  would 
support  partial  consolidation  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data;     Consolidated  Program 

Appropriation   $ 

Number  of  grant  awards  made  

Number  of  State  program  reviews.... 
Number  of  monitoring  site  visits... 
Number  of  major  program  reports.... 


Program  Data;     School  Library 
Resources 

Appropriation  

Number  of  grant  awards  made  

Number  of  State  prograia  reviews.... 
Number  of  mcr.icoring  site  visits... 
Number  of  major  program  reports.... 


68,665,000 
57 
10 
50 
1 


+68,665,000 
+57 
+10 
+50 
+1 


90,250,000 
57 
10 
19 
1 


A5, 951, 951 
57 
10 
19 
1 


$  ~AA,298,049 


Program  Data;    Equipment  and  Minor 
Remodeling 

Appropriation   $      21,750,000    $      13,628,79^    $  -8,121,206 

Number  of  grant  awards  made   57  57 

Number  of  State  program  reviews ... .  10  IQ 

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits...  19  ^5 

Number  of  major  program  reports....  1  1   


Program  Data;    Guidance  and  Counsel- 
ing 

Appropriation   $      18,830,000    $        9,08^,255    $  -9,745,7^5 

Number  of  grant  awards  made   56  56 

Number  of  major  program  reports....  1  i   


1975  1976 
Estimate               Estimate             Increase  or 
  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Undergraduate  Instructional  Equip- 
ment 11 


This  program  awards  grants  to  inst^  •rutior.p  of  H^.rh*^ 
the  improvement  of  undergraduate,  progriUiv  *-Hrous»h  :r  pu 
equipment  and  materialc  and  Lnrouf;a  mir.vr  remodelinR. 

No  funds  are  requested  tor  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1976,  however,  one 
pofll^ln^  iz  requested  to  monitor  carry  over  activities. 
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1975  1976 
Estimate              Estimate            Increase  or 
 Dscrease 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $ 

Number  of  applications  received.... 

Number  of  grants  made  

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits... 
Number  of  major  program  reports.... 
Number  of  prior  year  awards  to  be 

monitored.  

Number  of  prior  year  awards  to  be 

closed  out  


772,000    $    $  -772,000 

110    -110 

110    -110 

13    -13 

1    -1 

2,000  110  -1,890 

1,000  .                2,000  +1,000 


1975  1976 
Estimate              Estimate             Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  No .  of  Pos .  Decrease 


Interllbrary  Cooperation  and 
Demonstrations  (Proposed  Legis- 
lation) —  6  +6 


This  proposed  Library  Partnership  Act  would  coalesce  a  number  of  library- 
related  categorical  programs  into  one  legislative  authority.    It  will  provide  a 
program  of  discretionary  grants  and  contracts  designed  to  encourage  and  support 
innovation  in  libraries  through  national  demonstrations  of  improved  methods  of 
library  and  information  services  and  the  promotion  of  the  development  of  cost- 
saving  networks  for  the  sharing  of  resources  within  communities  and  among  local. 
State,  and  regional  Jurisdictions,  with  special  emphasis  on  Improvements  which 
benefit  handicapped,  institutionalized,  or  economically  disadvantaged  groups. 

The  six  positions  in  fiscal  year  1976  necessary  to  support  this  proposed 
activity  were  transferred  from  "Public  Libraries." 


Program  Data : 

Appropriation   $ 

Number  of  applications  received. . . . 

Number  of  Grants  made  

Number  of  projects  supported  

Number  of  monitoring  site  visits... 
Number  of  major  program  reports.... 


,000,000    $      20,000,000     $  +5,000,000 


300                       320  +20 

96                      102  +6 

96                      102  +6 

96                      102  +6 

11  — 


1975  1976 
Estimate              Estimate             Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  PoR.  Deer  ease  


Phase  Out  Activities; 

College  Library  Resources   3  3 

Training  and  Demonstration   5  5 


There  is  no  program  money  requested  in  either  fiscal  year  1975  or  1976  for 
these  programs.    The  positions  are  necessary  to  complete  program  phase  out. 
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1975 
Estimate 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Program  Data:    College  Library 
Resources 


Appropriation  

Nvunber  of  monitoring  site  visits. 
Number  of  major  program  reports.. 


Program  Data:    Training  and 
Demonstration 


Appropriation.  

Number  o£  monitoring  site  visits. 
Number  of  major  program  reports.. 


40 
2 


10 

2 


-30 


Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Pos .  Amount 

Pos .  Amount 

Pos .  Amount 

127  $3,737,500 

135  $3,966,900 

+8    +$  229,000 

1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Program  Activities 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos.  . 

State  Assistance: 

22 

h 

U 

Severely  handicapped  projects..  U 

U 

Innovation  and  development: 

Early  childhood  education   10 

Specific  learning  disabilities.  3 
Regional  vocational,  adult  and 

postsscondary  programs   1 

Research  and  demonstration   13 

Media  and  resource  services: 
Media  services  and  captioned 

f  iL'nS   9 

Regional  resource  centers   9 

Recruitment  and  information....  1 

Special  education  manpower 
development   26 

Innovative  and  experimental 
programs: 
Gifted  and  talented   — 

National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped   3 

Pro^ra-n  direction  and 
coordination   22 


127 


FRir 


10 
3 

1 
13 


26 


22 


135 


+8 
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General  Statement 


A  total  of  135  positions  are  requested  for  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  an  increase  of  8  positions  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level. 
These  programs  relate  to  the  education  and  training  of,  and  services  for 
the  physically  and  mentally  handicapped,  including  training  of  teachers 
of  the  handicapped  and  research  in  such  education  and  training. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  establishes  Federal  education 
policies  for  education  of  handicapped  children  and  coordinates  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  such  policies  with  other  agencies  and  institu- 
tions.    It  administers  twelve  different  programs  which  include  state  grant 
programs,  directs  monies  to  deaf  blind  children  and  contracts  and  grants 
for  research,  media  services,  professional  manpower  preparation,  early 
childhood  education,  learning  disabilities,  severely  handicapped,  regional 
resource  centers  and  area  learning  resource  programs.     These  programs 
require  review  of  many  proposals,  monitoring  of  projects,  preparation  of 
summary  reports  and  recommendations  for  advisory  committees  and  technical 
assistance  to  those  projects  which  are  funded. 

The  Bureau  works  closely  with  the  States  in  helping  them  to  carry  out 
thei r  respons ibi 1 i t ies  toward  the  education  of  handicapped  children.  The 
Bureau  has  taken  the  role  of  using  program  funds  and  staff  to  act  rd  a 
catalyst  In  developing  the  states'  capacities  to  serve  all  children. 
Recent  court  orders  and  mandatory  legislation  in  ^8  of  the  50  states  has 
required  the  Bureau  to  act  in  close  cooperation  with  States,  providing 
technical  assistance  to  them,  monitoring  discretionary  and  formula  grants 
closely  to  provide  the  advocacy  input  necessary  to  carry  out  Office  of 
Education's  role.    Responsibility  for  providing  staff  support  to  the 
National  Advisory  C6mmittee  on  the  Handicapped  is  included  in  the  Bureau's 
act  iy.i  ties. 

Eight  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
A  more  detailed  explanation  of  each  program  follows. 


increase  or 

Est  imate 

Est  imate 

Decrease 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  pos. 

State  assistance: 

State  grant  programs 

22 

Grants  are  made  to  States  to  assist  in  the  initiation,  expansion 
improvement  of  programs  and  projects  for  education  of  handicapped  chil 
at  the  preschool,  elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


program  Data: 

Appropriation  

Applications  processed.,... 
Awards  to  be  made  

Site  visits  to  be  made.... 

Major  Program  Reports  


$^47, 500, 000 
108 

108 
275 
2 


$50.000»000 
108 

108 
350 
2 


+$2,500,000 


50 


IN/:  O 
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1975                         1976  Increase  or 

Estimate                    Est imate  Decrease 
No.  of  pos.  No.  of  Pos.  Uo.  of  Pos. 


Stnte  assistance: 
Oeaf-b} fnd  centers 


Contracts  are  awarded  to  10  regional  centers  to  provide,   through  a  series 
of  sub-contracts,  diagnostic,  educational,  and  related  services  to  deaf-blind 
children  and  their  families. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 
Program  Data: 

Appropriation     $12,000,000  $16,000,000  +$  ^4, 000, 000 

Applications  processed   10  20  + 

Awards  to  be  made   ]q  iq 

S  ite  vis  i  ts  to  be  made   6q 

>975                         197?  Increase  or 

Estimate                   Est  imate  Decrease 
.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


10 


State  ass  1 s tance: 

Severely  handicapped 
projec  ts 


Contracts  are  awarded  to  establish  and  expand  programs  and  practices  to 
meet  the  educational  and  training  needs  of  severely  handicapped  children  and 
youth,   including  deinstitutionalization  programs. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 

Program  Data; 

Appropr  iat  ion  , 

Applications  processed 

Awards  to  be  made  

S  f  te  vis  i  ts  to  be  made 
Major  Program  Reports. 


$  2,826,000  $  3,250,000 

120  13 

16  21 

20  30 

2  2 


^2^,000 
107 
5 

10 


1975                         1976  Increase  or 

Es t  imate                   Es t imate  Decrease 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No>  of  Pos. 


Innovation  and  development; 
Early  childhood  education 


10  to 


Oemons trat ions  are  supported  to  provide  educational,  diagnostic,  and 
consultative  services  for  preschool  handiaapped  children  and  their  parents. 
The  projects  are  designed  to  stimulate  and  influence  the  development  of 
additional  service*^  for  pre-school  handicapped  children. 
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NO  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data: 


Appropriation   $13,330,000  $22,000,000  +$  8.670,000 

Applications  processed   532  600  +  68 

Awards  to  be  made   153  2^3  +  90 

Site  visits  to  be  made   200  220  +  20 

Major  program  Reports   2   2  

1975  1976  Increase  or 


Est  imate  Est Imate  Decrease 
NO.  of  Pos..   NO.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos 


Innovation  and  Development: 

Specific  learning  disabilities 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  stimulate  State  and  local  provision 
of  identification,  diagnostic,  prescriptive  and  educational  services  for 
learning  disabled  children  through  the  funding  of  model  programs,  technical 
assistance,   research  and  training  activities. 

NO  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data: 


Appropriation   $  3,250,000  $^,250,000  +$1,000,000 

Applications  processed   -75  ^5  -30 

Awards  to  be  made   31  35  +  ^ 

Site  visits  to  be  made   ^0  50  +  -10 

Major  Program  Reports   2  2 


1975                         1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  .                Est  imate  Oecrease  . 

NO.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Innovation  and  development! 
Regional,  vocational, 
adult  and  postsecondary 
programs 


Contracts  will  be  awarded  to  develop  and  operate  regional  centers  for 
deaf  and  other  handicapped  persons  In  the  area  of  vocational,  technical, 
postsecondary  or  adult  education,  building  On  existing  resources  and  facil- 
ities currently  serving  regional  needs. 


NO  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data; 


Appropriation   $     575.000  $  2.000,000  +$1.^25.000 


Applications  processed. 


1-2  +  12 


Awards  to  be  made   3  ^  *  lo 

Site  visits  to  be  made   0  18  +18 

Major  Program  Reports   2  2 
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'975                        1976                  Increase  or 
Est  imate                   £s  t  imate  Decrease 
No.  of  Pos.  No,  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Innovation  and  development: 
Research  and 
demons t rat  Ion 

13  13 


Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  for  the  development  of  new  curricular 
materials,  teaching  techniques,  and  other  research  and  demonstration  projects, 
Including  those  In  the  field  of  physical  education  and  recreation  research  for 
handicapped  children. 

No  new  pos It  lens  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data! 

Appropr  iat  Ion   $9,3^1 ,000  $  1 1 ,000,000             +$  1 ,659,000 

Applications  processed   472  472 

Awards  to  be  made   ^00  1 10               +  in 

cit.  uuJtQ  fo  h*.  made   195  210               +  15 


1975                          1976  Increase  or 

Est Imate  Est  imate  Decrease 
No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Media  and  resource  services: 
Media  services  and 
captioned  films 

9  9 


Contracts  and  grants  are  made  for  the  acquisition,  captioning,  production, 
and  distribution  of  films  and  other  educational  media,  and  the  training  of 
persons  In  the  use  of  such  materials  for  the  handicapped. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1 976. 


Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $13,000,000 

Applications  processed   69 

Awards  to  be  made   g7 

Site  Visits  to  be  made   I55. 

Major  Program  Reports.,,,..  2 

F97B  TST^ 

Increase  or 

Estimate                   Est  imate  Decrease 
 No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


$16,000,000 
8^ 
92 
165 
2 


+$3,000,000 
+  15 
+  15 
+  10 


Media  and  resource  services; 
Regional  resource  centers 


6  > 
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Contracts  are  awarded  for  the  operation  of  1^  regional  resource  centers 
to  develop  and  apply  methods  of  appraisal  and  special  educational  programming 
practices  for  handicapped  children. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data; 

Appropr  i  at  ion   $7 ,087 ,000 

Applications  processed   }k 

Awards  to  be  made   '  \k 

Site  vis  its  made   30 

Major  Program  Reports   2 


$  9,750,000 

30 

2 


+$2,663,000 


1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 


1976 
Es  t  imate 
No.  of  pos. 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
No,  of  Pos. 


Media  and  resource  services; 
Recruitment  and  i  nformat  ion 


This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  people  to  enter  the  career  field 
of  special  education  and  to  provldi  infornMtlon  and  refarral  services  to 
parents  of  handlcappid  children.    No  new  poiitioni  are  required  for  1976. 

Prograa  Datm;  ... 

Appropriation   $    500,000  $1,000,000  +$500,000 

Applications  proceiied   12  12 

Awarda  to  be  made   3  13  +  10 

Site  visits  to  be  made   25  25 

Major  Program  Reports   2  2 

Number  of  parents  requesting 

information   50,000  100,000  +  50,000 

Number  of  newsletters  mailed 

to  parents   150,000  _  200,000_         +    50,000  . 

1975                        r975  Increase  or 

Est  imate                   Est Imate  Decrease 
,  '  No.  of  Pos,  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Special  education  manpower 
deve] opment 


26 


26 


Grants  are  awarded  to  support  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  speech 
correct  ion i sts ,  researchers,  and  other  professionals  and  para  professionals 
in  fields  related  to  the  education  of  the  handicapped  in  regular  and  special 
classrooms. 

A  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity  and  is 
attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  A. 

No  new  positions  are  required  for  1976.  * 
Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $37,700,000  $39,750,000  +$2,050,000 

Applications  processed   832  1,075  +  2^43 

Awards  to  be  made   566  600  +  3^4 

Site  Visits  to  be  made   250  300  +  50 

Major  Program  Reports   2  2 
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W5  TST^  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos. 


Innovative  and  experimental 
programs ; 
Gifted  and  talented  children 

8.  +8 


The  Gifted  and  Talented  Education  program  staff  is  responsible  for  planning, 
developing,  and  improving  programs  to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  at  preschool,  elementary  school  and  secondary 
school   levels.     Program  activities  include  training  teachers  and  leadership 
personnel  and  supporting  model  projects.  The  unit  administer*  Che  gifted  proRrmm 
under  the  Speclml  Project*  Act.  or© 

Eight  new  positions  are  required  for  1976. 


Program  Data; 


Appropriation.   $                               $2,560,000  +$2,560,000 

Applications  processed   —                                380  +  38O 

Awards  to  be  made   23  23 

Site  Visits  to  be  made   70  +  70 

Major  Program  Reports   —  2+2 


r975  ~      1976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Est imate  Decrease 

No.  of  Pos.  No.  of  Pos.   ~         No.  of. Pos. 


National  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Handicapped 


The  National  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handicapped,  reviews  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  programs  under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act.     It  also  reviews  the  administration  and  operation  of  special  institutions 
(National  Technical    Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary 
School,  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet  College,  the  National 
Center  on  Educational  Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped)  and  advises 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect  to  these 
programs  and  the  formulation  of  new  programs  for  the  handicapped. 

The  Committee  was  created  October  9,  1973  through  merger  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Handicapped  Children  and  has  assumed  the  functions  of  those  two 
groups . 

Three  employees  provide  logistical  and  liaison  support.     Their  duties 
include  making  arrangements  for  hotel  meeting  rooms  and  conferences,  travel, 
ass  I  St ing  wl th  the  compilation  of  annual   reports  v/h I ch  Includes  clearance 
and  editing,  answering  public  inquiry  requests. 
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Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

Fos.        Amount  Fos. 

Amount 

Pos<  Amount 

133  $A.325 

700  156 

$A,505,A00 

+23  •     $+179 » 700 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos 

•    No •  of  Pos 

.  Decrease 

Program  Activities: 

Grants  to  States  for  Vocational 

32 

— 

-32 

2A 



-2A 

2A 

2A 

— 

Education  Personnels    Other  Education 

Personnel  Development  (EPDA) 

19 

19 



(5) 

+  5 

(9) 

— 

(8) 

(A) 

-  A 

(2) 

(1) 

-  1 

56 

+56 

Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs : 

5 

+  5 

9 

+  9 

1 

10 

+  9 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 

5 

5 

28 

28 

133 

156 

+23 

Ganeral  Stateaent 


A  total  of  156  poaltlona  are  raquaatad  for  admlnlatarlng  the  actlvltlea 
aaaoclated  irLth  the  Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  In  flacal  year  1976, 
an  Increaae  of  23  new  poaltlona  ovar  the  flacal  year  1975  level.     In  addition  to 
theae  new  poaltlona  to  aupporC  the  innovative  and  experimental  programa,  a  realign- 
ment of  currently  authorized  poaltlona  la  propoaad  to  addreaa  new  priorities. 

The  Bureau  of  Occupatlonel  end  Adult  Educetlon  edralnlsters  programs  of  grants, 
contracts,  and  technical  assistance  for  vocational  and  technical  education, 
occupational  education,  edult  education,  education  professions  development, 
Comprehensive  Employment  end  Trelnlng  Act  (CETA) ,  and  research  and  demonstration 
projects  and  activities.    The  bureau  Is  responsible  for  (1)  administering  programs 
of  financial  support  to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  States  and  local 
educatlonel  egencles,  and  other  public  and  private  non-profit  organizations;  and 
C2)  developing  policies,  procedures,  guidelines,  objectives  and  plans  for 
administering  the  above  programs. 
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1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Grants  to  States  for  Vocational 

Education 

32 

-32 

Support  for  this  activity,  previously  authorized  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  is  not  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976.    The  positions 
associated  with  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1975  have  been  transferred  to  "Grants 
to  States  for  Vocational  Programs  and  Services,"  (proposed  legislation). 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation  

Grants  to  be  made  

No.  of  state  plans  reviewed  and 

approved  

No.  of  program  monitoring  site 

visits  

No.  of  state  management,  planning 

and  evaluation  visits  

No.  of  new  construction  activities 

monitored  

No.  of  visits  to  monitor  placement 
.and  follow-up  state  procedures.. 
No.  of  workshops  for  planning  and 

reporting  conducted  

No.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

disadvantaged »  handicapped,  and 

work  experience  ^  

No.  of  research,  curriculum  grants 

and  contracts  monitored  

No,  of  State  Advisory  Council 

workshops  conducted  


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Vocational  Research 

24 

-2^ 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  support  for  this  activltv,  previously  authorized  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  is  not  being  requested.    The  positions  associated  with 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1975  have  been  transferred  to  "Grants  to  States  for 
Vocational  Programs  and  Services,"  (proposed  legislation). 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation  

No.  of  applications  received.... 
No.  of  grants/contracts/awards 

made  

No.  of  projects  supported  

No.  of  monitoring  site  visits... 
No.  of  major  program  reports.... 
No.  of  final  project  reports  and 

closeouts  

ERIC 


$695,167,000    $    7,161,000  $--188,006,000 

-56 


56 
56 

160 
15 

350 
10 
10 


-56 
-160 

-15 
-350 

-10 

-10 


5 

160 
3 


-5 
-160 
-3 


S  35,000,000    $    $-  35,000,000 

660  —  -^^0 

138  —  ^138 

290  —  -290 

138  —  -138 

20  —  -20 

120  —  -120 
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1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

1976 

Estimate          Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Adult  Education 

Ik 

Ik 

The  adult  education  program  is  directed  toward  more  than  52,500,000  adults 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  lack  a  12th  grade  level  of  education,  and  who 
are  not  currently  enrolled  in  schools.     No  new  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1976,  and  a  special  manpower  analysis  has  been  performed  for  this  activity 
and  is  attached  as  part  of  special  analysis  A. 

Program  Data: 

Coordination  &  Review  of  State  Plans. 
Coordination  of  awards  to  be  made.... 

%  63,319,000 
56 
56 
50 
1 

%  67,500,000    $+  4,181,000 
56 
56 

56  +6 
1 

1975 
Estimate 
No.  of  Pos. 

1976 

Estimate         Increase  or 
No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Education  Personnel  Development 
Activities 

19 

19 

This  activity  includes  teacher  training  programs  concentrating  on  specific 
populations  and  subjects  where  teacher  deficiencies  are  recognized.     Although  no 
new  positions  are  requested  for  this  activity,  our  fiscal  year  1976  request 
proposes  a  redistribution  of  available  positions,  as  indicated  on  the  summary 
table,  in  order  to  provide  for  staffing  of  "Leadership  Training"  activities. 


ProRram  Data: 


8,139,000 

$  8,212,000 

$+  73,000 

55 

151 

+96 

Regional  applications  coordinated. 

37 

25 

-12 

9 

51 

+42 

64 

94 

+30 

20 

104 

+84 

152 

215 

+63 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Grants  to  States  for  Vocational  Programs 

and  Services  (Proposed  Legislation) 

56 

+56 

The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  includes  a  provision  to  support  vocational 
education  legislation  proposed  for  separate  transmittal.     The  new  legislation  will 
be  proposed  requiring  Federal  funds  to  be. used  by  States  foi  Innovative  purposes. 
Positions  to  support  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976  would  be  transferred  from 
"Grants  to  States  for  Vocational  Education,"  and  "Vocational  Research." 
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1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Program  Data; 

Appropriation  

No.  of  applications  to  be  received 
No.  of  grants/contracts/awards  to 

be  made.  

Regional  Office  management  reviews 

No.  of  state  program  reviews  

No.  of  state  plans  reviewed  and 

approved  

No.  of  state  management,  planning 

and  evaluation  visits....^  

No.  of  new  construction  activities 

monitored  

No.  of  visits- to  monitor  placement 

and  follow-up  state  procedures.. 
No.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

planning  and  reporting  

No.  of  workshops  conducted  for 

disadvantaged »  handicapped,  and 

work  experience  

No.  of  research,  curriculum  grants 

and  contracts  monitored  

No.  of  woi^kshops  conducted  for 

State  Advisory  Councils  

No.  of  firnl  project  reports  and 

closeouts  


$523,006,000  $+523,006,000 


1,796 

594 
10 
20 

56 

25 

350 

10 

10 

7 

120 
3 

150 


+1,796 

+59A 
+10 
+20 

+56 

+25 

+350 

+10 

+10 

+7 
+120 

+3 
+150 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increa£,e  or 

No.   of  POB. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Metric  Projects 

S 

+5 

The  purpose  of  these  projects  is  to  encourage  and  support  activities  in 
educational  agencies  and  institutions  and  to  prepare  instructional  materials  to 
be  used  as  aids  to  assist  students  and  the  general  public  in  learning  to  use  the 
metric  system  of  measurement.     Five  new  positions  are  requested  to  support  this 
new  activity  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data: 

Appropriation                                               $    $    2,090,000  $+  2,090,000 

Awards  to  be  made   —  64-73  +64-73 

Major  program  reports   —  1  1 
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1975  1976 
Esclmace  Estimate         Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Conmunlty  Schools  —  9  +9 


The  community  schools  program  will  fund  projects  directed  toward  providing 
educational,  recreational,  cultural  and  other  related  community  services  In 
accordance  with  needs.  Interests,  and  concerns  of  the  community.    Services  will  be 
available  to  State  and  local  educational  agencies  and  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.    In  addition  to  the  conmiunlty  services  described  above,  there  will  be 
some  provlilons  for  training  persons  to  plan  and  operate  community  education  programs. 
Nine  new  positions  are  requested  to  support  this  activity  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $    $    3,553,000    $+  3,553,000 

Grants  to  local  educational 

agencies   —  30-35  +30-35 

Grants  to  state  education 

agencies   —  30  +30 

Grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 

education   —  3-*5  +3-5 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Consumer  Education 

1 

10 

+9 

This  program  will  fund  projects  at  the  elemen::ary  and  secondary,  postsecondary , 
and  adult  education  levels  to  promote  consumer  education  through  research, 
demonstration,  and  pilot  projects.    The  development  of  curricula,  d is semination  of 
information  on  curricula,  and  the  conduction  of  inservice  and  preservice  training 


will  also  be  focused  on  by  this  program 

Nine  new 

positions  are  be 

iing  requested 

to  support  this  activity  in  fiscal  year 

1976. 

Program  Data: 

$ 

$  3,135,000 

$+  3,135,000 

Awards  for  assessments  and 

synthesis  of  consumers' 

education  programs  in  school 

1-3 

+1-3 

Awards  for  regional  technical 

4-6 

+4-6 

Awards  for  regional  resource 

10-12 

+10-12 

2-5 

+2-5 

1-3 

+1-3 

220-230 

+220-230 
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Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Educaclon 


1975  1976  Increaie  or 

Eatlumte  Eatlmate  Decreaae 

Pos.    Amount  Pos.    Amount  Pos.  Amount 

376     $12,147,900    384     $12,463,300    +8  +$315,400 

1975  1976 

Eatlmfcte  Estimate       Increase  or 

Program  Activities  No.  of  Pos.    No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Ba«ic  Opportunity  Grants   62  62 

Supplementary  Opportunity  Grants.  15  15 

Work-Study   22  22 

Direct  Loans   31  31 

Incentive  Grants  for  State 

Scholarships   8                  16  +8 

Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged  22  22 

Strengthening  Developing  Institu- 
tions  40  40 

Institutional  Assistance  — 

Construction   16  16 

International  Education  Activities  55  55 

University  Goanunity  Services....  3  3  -- 

Aid  to  Land-Grant  Colleges  

State  Postsecondary  Education 
Commissions  

Cooperative  Education   10  10 

College  Teacher  Fellowships   3  3 

Training  for  the  Disadvantaged... 

Ellender  Fellowships  

Education  Personnel  (Part  E)   3  3 

Accreditation  and  Institutional 

Eligibility  staff    23  23 

College  and  University  Staff   4  4 

Coninunity  College  Staff   5  5 

Program  Direction  and  Coordination  54   54  


Total   376  384  +6 
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General  Statement 

A  total  of  384  positions  are  requested  for  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary 
Education,  an  increase  of  8  positions  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level.  The 
Bureau  is  responsible  for  Federally  supported  postsecondary  education  programs 
for  both  students  and  institutions  and  also  for  international  programs.  The 
requested  increase  of  8  positions  is  for  the  expanded  Incentive  Grants  for 
State  Scholarships  program.     No  positions  are  requested  for  four  program 
areas:     (1)  Aid  to  Land-Grant  Colleges,   (2)  State  Postsecondary  Education 
Commissions,   (3)  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged,  and  (4)  Ellender  Fellow- 
ships.   The  reasons  are  (1)  in  the  case  of  Aid  to  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions,  a  limited  number  of  awards  were 
made  in  fiscal  year  1975  and  no  request  for  this  program  is  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  19  76  budget;  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  the  Training  for  the  Disad- 
vantaged, and  the  Ellender  Fellowships  programs,  a  single  grant  or  contract 
is  made  to  a  non-profit  institution  which  performs  moat  of  the  administration 
functions  associated  with  the  program. 

Major  objectives  of  this  bureau  include: 

-  Concentrating  resources  on  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  program  and 
phasing  out  the  Supplementary  Opportunity  Grants  program. 

-  Ensuring  Chat  the  Federal  capital  contributions  made  under  the 
Direct  Loans  program  in  previous  years  provide  the  intended  funding  base 
for  loans  to  individuals  and  students. 

-  Improving  the  administration  of  and  expanding  the  Incentive  Grants 
for  State  Scholarships  programs. 

-  Performing  an  orderly  and  timely  phase  out  of  the  University  Community 
Services  program  and  the  Educational  Personnel  (Part  E)  program. 


1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Grants  and  Work^-Study ; 
Basic  opportunity  grants 


62 


62. 


The  Basic  Opportunity  Grants  program  administers  the  award  of  postsecondary 
education  assistance  grants  to  full  and  part-time  students  in  some  5,300  post- 
secondary  educational  institutions  including  vocational  and  technical  schools. 
The  grant  application  and  award  process  involves  a  needs  analysis  system 
approved  each  year  by  the  Congress. 


No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Program  Data; 


$660,000,000  $1,050 

000,000 

s-»-:^<)0 

oro.'^oo 

Agreements  vith  institutions  processed. 

5,500 

7,000 

1,500 

22,000 

28,000 

6,000 

Contract  proposals  reviewed  and  awarded 

50 

60 

10 

160 

240 

80 

52,000 

55,000 

3,000 

Position  papers  ind  publications  written 

10 

10 

10 

15 

5 

-K\C 
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1975  1976 
Eatlm*te  Esclmmce         Increase  or 

No.  of  Poa.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Granf  and  Work-Study; 

Supplementary  opportunity  grants 

15  15 


The  Supplementary  Opportunity  Granta  program  awards  grants  to  institutions 
of  postsecondary  education  on  the  basis  of  requests  reviewed  and  approved  by 
regional  panels.    This  is  a  forward  funded  program  for  which  no  funds  are 
requested  in  fiscal  year  1976.    Manpower  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  directed 
toward  administering  the  forward  funded  projects  and  phasing  out  this  program. 

No- new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 


Acadamlc  Year  Academic  Year 

1974  -  1975  1/  1975-1976      2 / 


Appropriation   $210,300,000  $240,300,000  $""  30,000,000 

Applications  processed....   3,350  3,600  +  250 

Awarda  mad   3,250  3,460  +  210 

Fiscal  reporta  reviewed   3,200  3,410  +  210 

Site  visits  mad   25  30  +  5 

Audits  conducted   1.000  1,400  +  400 


1/  FY  1974  ApproprUtlon 
2/    FY  1975  Appropriation 


1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Grants  and  Work-Study; 
Work-study 


22  22 


The  Work-Study  program  awards  grants  to  postsecondary  institutions  which  in 
turn  provide  work  and  compensation  to  students  so  that  they  may  earn  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  postsecondary  ed;^cation.     A  statutory  formula  determines  the 
distribution  of  most  of  the  funds  among  the  States  and  territories.  The 
remaining  funds  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Commissioner  which  are  intended  to  direct  funds  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 


Appropriation   $300,200,000    $250,000,000  $-50,200,000 

Applications  procesaed   3,250               3,500  +  250 

Awards  made   3,150               3,400  +  250 

Flacal  reporta  reviewed   3,100    ^  ^»      3,350  +  250 

Site  visits  made   /j>          30  +  5 

Audita  conducted   1,0(^0'^'          1,400  +  400 
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1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  P08. 

No.  of  Poi. 

Decrease 

Direct  Lo«nt: 

Teacher  Cancellaclont 

31 

31 

The  Direct  Loans  program  provides  long-term,  low-Interest  loans  to  financially 
needy  students  In  institutions  of  postsecondary  educstlon  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  course  of  study  at  such  Institutions.    All  or  a  portion  of  the  loans  to  a 
student  may  be  cancelled  in  consideration  of  subsequent  service  In  certain  kinds 
of  teaching  or  subsequent  military  service  In  a  combat  zone.    Administration  of 
this  program  Involves  a  complex  loans  application  review,  award,  and  monitoring 
process.    The  capital  contributions  portion  of  this  program  accounts  for  the 
large  decrease  in  Appropriation  but  does  not  significantly  reduce  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed  under  this  program  since  the  program  is  forwsrd  funded.  In 
fiscal  yesr  1976  2,000  institutions  with  revolving  fund  accounts  must  be  monitored. 
The  teacher  cancellation  portion  of  the  appropriation,  which  requires  many 
manhours,  has  in  fact  gone  up  in  fiscal  year  1976  by  $2,520,000  to  $8,960,000. 

Program  Data: 

Appropriation   $329,440,000  $8,960,000  $-320,480,000 

Student  loans   728,000  328,000  -  400,000 

Student  cancellations  i  300,000  350,000  +  50,000 


1975  1976 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 
 No.  o£  Pos.  No.  of  Po8.  Decrease 

Incentive  Grants  for  State  Scholar- 
ships 

8  16  +8 


The  Incentive  Grants  for  State  Scholarship  provides  dollar  for  dollar 
matching  funds  to  the  Ststes  to  encourage  them  to  Increase  their  scholarship 
programs.  States  must  continue  to  spend  in  excess  of  previously  established 
base  levels  of  effort  to  qualify  for  Federal  incentive  funds.  Program  staff 
allocate  funds  to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis,  ensure  that  States  continue 
to  qualify  for  funds  based  on  regulstlons  developed  by  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  monitor  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Eight  new  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  for  administering 
this  expanded  program. 

Program  Data: 

Appropriation  

Applications  processed........ 

Continuing  State  agency  awards 

New  State  sgency  awards  

Total  awards  made  

Performance  reports  reviewed. . 

Workshops  conducted  

Major  reports  made  

Position  papers  prepared...... 


$20,000,000      $44,000,000  $+24,000,000 


56 

56 

41 

50 

9 

13 

6 

7 

54 

56 

2 

108 

112 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

12 

12 
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1975  1976 
EatlmAte  Estimate         Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos«      No.  of  Po8.  Decrease 


Special  Programs  for  the  Dlfladvnf  ged 
Speclsl  Services  in  College,  Upwrd 
Bound,  snd  Educstlonsl  Opportunity 
Grants 


22  22 


This  discretionsry  grsnts  swsrd  program  encoursges  snd  sssiscs  finsncislly 
snd  culturally  needy  youth  or  those  who  are  physicslly  hsndicspped  to  seek  snd 
succeed  in  postsecondsry  educstion.    Eligible  grsntees  include  institutions  of 
higher  education,  combinstions  of  such  institutions,  public  snd  privste  sgencies, 
orgsnizstions  (including  professionsl  and  scholsrly  sssocisCions) ,  snd  in 
exceptionsl  esses,  secondsry  schools,  including  secondsry  vocstionsl  schools. 
Funding  selections  sre  msde  by  the  regionsl  staff  snd  approved  by  the  Regionsl 
Director. 

No  new  positions  sre  requested  for  fiscsl  yesr  1976. 
Prograa  Data! 

Appropriation   $70,331*000      $70,331,000  $   

Awarda  to  be  made....   879  867  -12 

Number  of  new  «¥«rda  made   106  94  -12 

Nisaber  of  non  conip«tlng-contlnulng 

aimrda  procaaaed   668  668 

Ntznber  of  competing  continuing  awarda 

made   105  105 

1975  1976 
Eatimate  Estittate         Xncreaae  or 
 No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decresse 

Strengthening  Developini  Institutions 

40  40 

The  Strengthening  Dsvslopins  Institutions  program  consists  of  s  bssic  snd 
sn  sdvsDced  prograa.    Ths  basic  progrs«  provides  snnusl  grsnt  swsrds  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  educstion  to  strsngthen  the  acsdsaic  quality  of  developing 
institutions.    This  progra>  is  forvsrd  funded.    Ths  sversge  swsrd  in  fiscsl  yesr 
1976  will  be  Isrgar  thsn  in  fiscsl  yesr  1975  in  sn  effort  to  develop  coaprehen- 
slva  plsnning  cspsbilities  to  fscilitsta  trsnsition  to  the  sdvanced  prograa. 

Tha  sdvsncad  prograa  providas  aulti-yasr  (3-5)  grsnt  swsrds  to  institutions 
of  higher  educstion  to  pronote  innovstive  projects  snd  specisl  purpose  progrsas, 
to  sssist  the  sttsinaent  of  finsncisl  self-suf f icisncy ,  snd  to  sccelersta  develop- 
aent  aaong  relatively  highly  devsloped  colleges. 

Froirsa  Dats! 

Appropriation   $110,000,000  $110,000,000  $ 

Applicstions  to  be  processed   756  756  -"^^ 

Awards  to  be  aade   237  186  -31 
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1975 

1976 

P«  f 1  mm f m 

£«  J  L.  X  urn  L  C 

Ufa  t*  1  ma  f  a 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Cons  Cmc  c  j»on 

16 

16 

The  Construction  progreuD  provides  annual  Interest 

subsidy  grants 

to  help 

institutions  of  postsecondary  education  utilize  private 

capital  for  construction. 

Although  there  were  no  new  grsnt  awards  in  fiscal  years 

197A  or  1975 

and  there 

will  be  none  in  fiscal  year  1976,  there  is  obligational 

authority  and 

the  need  to 

monitor  continuing  projects,  obligate  funds  and  process 

payments . 

No  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data: 

($23,000,000) 

($+3,000,000) 

Number  of  prior  year  loans   723 

723 

1975 

1976 

Estimate 

'  Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

International  Education  Activities 

55 

55 

The  three  International  Education  Activities  administered  by  this  bureau  are: 
(1)    Centers,  Fellowships  and  Research;  (2)  Fulbright-Hays  Fellowships;  and  (3) 
Grants  to  American  Institutions. 


The  Centers,  Fellowships  and  Research  program  awards  grants  and/or  contracts 
to  help  American  institutions  of  higher  education  strengthen  the  academic  base 
for  teaching  and  research  in  modern  foreign  languages,  area  studies  and  world 
affairs.    Applications  and  proposals  are  reviewed  for  award  in  support  of 
centers,  exemplary  projects,  fellowships,  and  research.    Monitoring  and  technical 
assistance  is  also  performed.     In  fiscal  year  1975,  an  estimated  142  projects  and 
604  fellowships  are  to  be  supported;  in  fiscal  year  1976,  142  projects  and  600 
fellowships . 

The  Fulbrig*- t-Hays  Fellowship  program  administers  and  coordinates  the 
application  and  award  of  fellowships  and  grants  for  faculty  and  doctoral  disser* 
tation  research,  group  projects  for  research,  training  and  curriculum  development 
and  curriculum  consultant  services  of  foreign  educators.    Awards  are  made  to 
recipients  with  the  advice  of  a  panel  of  specialists,  selections  are  subject 
to  review  and  final  approval  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships.     In  fiscal 
year  1975,  an  estimated  132  fellowships  are  to  be  awarded;  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
126, 

Grants  to  American  Institutions  provides  funds  to  United  State::  institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  individual  researchers.  State  and  local  education 
agencies,  and  non-profit  educational  organizations.     A  panel  of  outside 
consultants  recommends  approval  of  applications.     In  fiscal  year  1976,  an 
estimated  69  projects  will  be  awarded.     This  is  18  more    projects  than  in  fie.cal 
year  1975. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
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ProKrm  Data:    Centers,  Fellowships 
and  Research 

Appropriation  

Awards  to  be  made  

Fellowship  Awards  

Protran  Data:    Fulbrlght-Hays  Fellow^ 
ships 

Appropriation  

Fellowship  Aimrds  

Group  Awards  

Total  Awards  

Group  project  abroad  participants.... 


$  8,640,000      $  8,640,000  $ 
142  142 
604  600 


$  1,360,Q00  $  1,360,000  $ 

'"132  126  -  6 

10  5  -  5 

142  131  -11 

270  150  -120 


Prograa  Data;    Grants  to  Aaarican 
Inatltutlona 

Appropriation   $  1,000,000     $  2,000,000  $+1,000,000 

Nuaber  of  projecta   51  69  ^18 


— [975  TstS  

Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


University  Conwunity  Servtces 


The  University  Community  Services  program  p<;ovlded  grants,  both  State  formula 
and  discretionary,  to  postsecondary  Institutions.    A  small  staff  will  continue  to 
lend  technical  assistance  to  States  and  complete  the  phase-out  of  this  program. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data;  « 

Approprlat  Ion  

Api^llcatlona  proceaaad.and  a%iarda  mada... 

Inatltutlona  aervcd  

Projacta  monitored  

Dlacratlonary  avarda  made  

Slta  vlalta  made  


$  900,000  —            $  -900,000 

56  56 

570  340               .  230 

500  300               -  200 

11  U 

31  31 


19>5 
Eatlswta 
No.  of  Poa. 

1976 

Eatlnata         Increaae  or 
No.  of  Poa.  Dccreaaa 

Aid  to  Land-Grant  Collexea: 
Fervianent  Appropriation 

Granta  of  $50,000  are  awarded  to  aupport  poataacondary  Inatructlona  in  agri- 
culture, tha  mechanic  arte,  tha  Engllah  languaga,  and  varloua  branchea  of  the 
aclencea.    Avarda  ara  made  Co  each  State,  tha  Dlatrlct  of  Coluabla,  Ftierto  Rico, 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  lalanda.    Tha  admin la tratlve  fuactlona  nacaaaary  to  operate  thla 
relatively  almple  program  do  not  require  full  poaltlon  allocatlona  for  operation 
in  flacal  year  1975  or  cloae  out  In  flacal  year  1976. 

Proaram  Data; 

Appropriation   $2,700,000  —  $-2,700,000 

Avarda  to  be  made   54  --  .54 
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1975        [  1975 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 
 No,  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Institutional  Assistance; 
State  Postsecondary  Education  Commissions 


A  limited  number  of  umr^m  made  In  fiical  yemr  1975  «nd  no  requeat 

for  poiltlona  la  included  in  ch«  flacal  year  1976  budg«t. 


Program  Data  ; 

Appropriation   $  800,000 


$  -800,000 


r975 
Est Imate 
No.  of  Pos. 


r976 
Es  t Imate 
No.  of  Pos. 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


Institutional  Assistance; 
Cooperative  Education 


10 


10 


Under  the  Cooperative  Education  Program,  research  and  training  grants  or 
contracts  are  awarded  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  or  combinations  of 
such  institutions  or  other  non-profit  organizations.    The  program  staff  will 
concentrate  on  the  rendering  technical  «aalat«nce,  monitorinn,  and  enauring 
a«tl8factory  compleClon  of  projecta. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $  10.750,000    $  8,000.000      $  -2,750,000 

New  Awards  made   73  ^qq         ^  25 

Competing  Continuing  Awards   275  130         -  145 


1^75 

1976 

Es  t  imate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

Ho.  of  Pos. 

Ho.  of  Pos. 

Dec  rease 

Personnel  Development: 

College  Teacher  Fellowships 

3 

3 

The  College  Teacher  Fellowship  program  provides  funds  to  Inst  I  tut  io:  is  of 
higher  education  for  stipends  to  Individuals  and  cos  t-of-educa  t  Ion  allow.inces 
to  Institutions,    xhia  program  will  provide  funda  for  veterana  who  were 
fellowa  and  are  now  reauming  atudy. 


Ho  new  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
Program  Data; 

Appropriation   $  i4,000,000 

Humber  of  Returned  Fellows  Supported..  610 
Number  of  Institutions  Receiving 
Awards   I50 


$  1,000,000 

ISO 

125 


$  -3,000,000 
-^♦60 

-  25 
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1^75  I97S 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.      No,  of  Pos.  Decrease 

Personnel  Oevelopnient ; 

Training  for  the  Oisadvanta^d 


The  Training  for  the  Disadvantaged  program  provides  non^compatitive 
project  grants  or  contracts  to  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity. 
The  program  Is  forward  funded;  no  matching  funds  are  raqulrad.    The  program, 
provides  training  in  the  legal  professions  to  persons  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  A  alngla  grant  or  coatract  la  mmim  to  tha  CotBCll  vhlch  par- 
foma  aoat  of  thm  sAilalatraClv*  functloM  ftMOcUtad  with  tkm  profran  and, 
tharcfora,  no  pMitloos  ara  ra^uMtad  for  thla  protraa. 


No  positions  are  requested  in  fiscal  yaar  1976. 
Program  Oata; 

Appropriation                                             $  750,000       $  750,000 

Number  of  Naw  Trainees   266                  180  -86 

Number  of  Continuing  Trainees   3^8  3^ 


1975  197? 
Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 
 No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Oecrease 

Personnel  Oevelopment ; 
1 1 1 ende r  Fe H owsh Tps 


The  Ellender  Fellowship  program  provides  a  non-competitive  grant  to  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  of  Washington,  0.  C.  to  help  the  Foundation  carry  out  its 
program  of  increasing  the  understanding  of  the  federal  government  among 
secondary  school  students,  their  teachers,  and  the  communities  they  represent. 

Ho  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Oata; 

Appropriation  

Fellowships  Awarded 

1975  1975 
Estimate  Estimate         Increfise  or' 
 No.  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Oecrease 


$  500,000         $  500,000 
I , 500  I , 500 


Education  Personnel: 

Higher  Education  (Part  E) 


Part  E  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  for  grants  and 
contracts  with  colleges  and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  training  present 
or  prospective    college  teachers,  administrators  and  educational  specialists. 
Admin la t rat iva  cloaa-out  of  thia  program  vlll  require  three  poaltlona  In 
fiacel  yeer  1976;  no  new  positlona  ere  requeated. 


Program  Oata; 

Appropriation   $    —  $  •  —  $  — 

Continuing  projecta   185  "185 

Reports  reviewed   100  85  -  15 

Site  vlalta  iiade   15  ,  10  -  5 

Projecte  cloaed  out   >tCh^  .85  -  15 
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TsTT  TsTT  

Estimate  Estimate         Increase  or 

Up,  of  Pos.      No.  of  Pos.  Decrease 


Accreditation  and  Institutional 
El iqibi 1 ity  Staff 


23  23 


This  staff  conducts  institutional  accreditation  eligibility  reviews, 
develops  responsible  assurances  of  accreditation  procedures  for  eligibility 
purposes  and  for  the  new  authority  to  limit,  suspend,  and  terminate 
Institutional  eligibility  under  carefully  administered  procedures.    A  major 
effort  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  to  strengthen  the  accreditation  process, 
particularly  in  the  proprietary  school  area. 

No  new  positions  are  requested  In  fiscal  year  1 976. 


Workload  Data: 

Inatltutlona  revleved  for 

eligibility  purposes  

Insclcuclons  ravleved  for  satis- 
factory assurance  of  accreditation* • 
Coordination  and  revlaw  of  accrdlt- 
tlng  and  State  approving  agencies  ... 

Eligibility  teimlnations  

Professional  meetings  and  mea tings  with 
advisory  councils  and  officials  of 
accredit ting  and  State  approving 

agencies  »  

Institutional  on-site  reviews  


11,023  12,400  +1,377 

30  70  440 

95  120  +25 

350  275  -75 

120  175  +55 

40  ■  -        105  4^5 


»975 

1976 

Est  imate 

Est Imate 

increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos, 

Decrease 

College  and  University  Staff 

The  College  and  University  ftaff  is  responsible  for  coordinating  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Postsecondary  Education  which  affect  or  benefit 
colleges  and  universities  and  for  serving  as  liaison  with  other  programs 
within  the  Office  and  with  other  government  agencies.     |t  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  liaison  with  colleges  and  universities. 

Workload  Datat 


Office  of  Education  liaison  meatings 
with  govamment  and  non -government 

agfencies   70  70 

Conferencas  held  and/or  attendad..,,  55  55 

*  Major  written  documents  developed 

and/or  reviewed   1,200  1,200 

Survey  of  Howard  University   1  1 
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1.975 

1Q76 

Estimate 

E.st  ?mate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

CommunitY  College  Staff 

5 

5 

The  Commun { ty  College  staff  Is  responsible  for  coordinating  all  programs 
administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Pos tsecondary  Education  which  affect,  or  can 
benefit  community  colleges.    The  staff  coordinates  with  other  government 
college  programs  and  activities  and  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  liaison  with 
community  colleges. 


Workload  Data: 

Office  of  Education  liaison  latatlnga 
with  government  and  non- government 

agencies   50  50 

Conferences  held  and/or  attended****  33  33 

Major  %rrltten  documents  developed 

and/or  reviewed***   600  1,000 


SPECIAL  ANALYSIS  A 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Zero-Abased  Manpover  Budget  Justification 
for  Programs^  Projects  and  Services 

The  Office  of  Education  is  implementing  an  agency-wide  manpower  utiliza- 
tion data  support  system  to  assist  in  position  Justification  and  control. 

The  major  components  of  the  manpower  support  system  are  (l)  provisional 
standard  time  work-unit  indicators,  (2)  projected  work-counts  for  FY  75 
and  FY  76,  (3)  projected  staffing  requirements  hy  organizational  unit 
and  function. 

Standard  time  work-count  indicators  are  independent  numeric  variables 
"based  on  FY  jk  actual  manpower  used  in  man-days  for  one  output.  These 
indicators  are  mathematically  derived  from  data  collected  from  USOE 
managers.    Programs,  project  and  service  managers  estimated  actual  work- 
time  allocated  to  functions  for  ^ich  managers  were  directly  accoiintable 
in  FY  7^.    In  addition,  actual  work-counts  or  the  number  of  work  units 
accomplished  in  FY  7^  were  collected  from  managers.    For  each  major  or- 
ganizational function  a  formula  is  used  to  determine  the  standard  time 
indicator : 

WDRK-TIME  IN  MAK-DAYS  »  STAIIDARD  TIME  WORK-UNIT 
NUMBER  OF  WORK-COUNTS      INDICATOR  IN  MAN-DAYS; 

or,  • 

INPUT  =  STANDARD  UNIT  OF  COST  INDICATOR 
OUTPUT 

USOE  managers  also  estimated  future  output  or  work-counts  for  FY  75  and 
FY  76.    Estimates  were  based  on  administrative  experience  and  anticipated 
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legislative  requirements.    Projected  work-counts  are,  consequently, 
dependent  variables  subject  to  changes  in  authorizing  legislation,  ap- 
propriation levels  and  administrative  needs  and  experience. 

Man-years  of  effort  are  projected  based  on  the  formula: 

STAMDARD  TIME  WORK-UNIT  IKDICATOR  X  PROJECT 
WORK-COUNT  ■  PROJECTED  WORKLOAD  HT  MAN-DAYS 

or, 

UNIT  OF  COST  X  PROJiWTED  OUTPUT  »  PROJECTED 
INPUT  IN  MAN-DAYS 

Man-days  are  converted  to  man-yearo  by  dividing  the  projected  man-days 
vorkload  by  212.5  man-days  (l7,?00  man-hours)  ^ich  is  closely  equivalent 
to  a  productive  man-year  in  USOE  after  subtracting  holidays,  average  sick- 
leave  days,  average  annual  leave  days  per  employee. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  this  system  has  been  used  in  the  Office 
Education.    Forecasts  will  be  checked  against  actual  manpower  expended 
during  the  next  year  (FY  76)  to  determine  the  reliability  and  validity 
of  data.    This  will  assist  in  refining  the  system  and  providing  the 
Office  of  Education  with  an  important  and  effective  tool  for  Justifying 
manpower  requests  and  improving  manpower  utilization. 

Programs  included  in  this  Justification  are: 

•  Right  to  Read  Program 

•  Teacher  Corps  Program 

•  Contracts  and  Grants  Support  Services 

•  Special  Education  Manpower  Development  Program 

•  Adult  Education  Program 

•  Follow-Through  Program 
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TEACHER  CORPS 


Functions  vith  Workload  Indicator 

Man-days 

Required 

for 

each 

Work 

Unit 

Estimated 

Vork  Units 

Estimated 

Man-days 

Required 

FY 
T5 

FY 
76 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

Policy  Making  and  Planning 

850,00 

1 

1 

850 

850 

Initiation  of  Grants 

(appl'^  cations )  •••••  

3.63 

251 

322 

01? 

1170 

Crant  Maintenance 

(avards )   ••  

l.ltT 

380 

387 

559 

569 

Project  Reviev  -^vt- 

(site  visits)                             •  •  •  • 

6 ,33 

275 

387 

171*2 

2450 

Program  Reviev 

•  637.50 

1 

1 

658 

638 

Data  Analysis  and  Dissanl nation 

531.25 

1 

1 

531 

531 

Indirect  Professional  Activities 

6M% 

^232 

6206 

339 

402 

Secretarial  and  Clerical 

5571 

6610 

1335 

1584 

6906 
33 

8194 
 39  

37 
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RIGHT  TO  READ 


Functions  with  Workload  Indicator 

Man-days 

Required 

for 

each 

Work 

Unit 

Estimated 
Vork  Units 

Estir.ated 

Man-days 

Required 

FY 
T5 

FY 
76 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

(level  of  effort)  

1^03. T5 

1 

l^Oli 

l<Ol+ 

1 

2.21 

297 

310 

656 

685 

1.T6 

207 

im 

361+ 

201 

Project  Review 
(site  visits)  

T.91 

150 

175 

1187 

1381+ 

ProfircLTi  Heview 

403.75 

1 

1 

404 

404 

Data  Analysis  and  Dissemination 

11+8.75 

1 

1 

ll+9 

ll+9 

Indirect  I'rofeKsional  'Activities 

19.T3!C 

3151+ 

32:^7 

624 

637 

Secretarial  and  Clerical 

39-77% 

3788 

386U 

1507 

1537 

Total  Man-days  

Total  Man -years  

FY  76  Positions  Requested. 


5295 
25 


5401 
26 
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COMTRACTS  AMD  GRAMTS  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Man -day D 

Required 

Estimated 

Estirnatel 

i'linctions  with  Workload  Indicator 

for 

Work  Units 

each 

Hequirod 

Work 

Unit 

?'Y 

FY  ^ 

FY 



FY 

75 

76 

75 

Direction  »nd  Control  (level  of  effort)... 

TI4I4.3 

1 

1.3 

968 

Policy,  Procedures  and 

638.0 

1 

1.3 

638 

829 

Negotiation  and  Administration 

of  Contracts  (contracts  negotiated  and 

0.6 

38*47 

I4OOO 

2308 

21400 

Pre  Award  &  Negotiation  of 

0.5 

10,09^ 

10,1*97 

50I47 

52148 

Administration  of  Grants  (grant  revisions 

O.li 

7210 

7210 

288I4 

288I4 

0.2 

10  000 

10  000 

2000 

2000 

0.6 

1000 

1000 

600 

600 

3.3 

120 

120 

396 

396 

Application  Receipt  & 

25,000 

26,000 

1250 

1300 

1425 

1 

1 

1*25 

I425 

Cost  it  Price  Analysis  (reports  issued) .... 

l4.3 

97 

100 

1417 

I43O 

Information  Control  (corresponsence 

.5 

1*65 

U65 

232 

232 

Indirect  Activities  (percentage  of  direct 

S.0\ 

16,9m 

17,712 

847 

886 

Secretarial  and  Clerical  (percentage  of 

17,788 

18.598 

7115 

7U39 

26,037 

24,903 

rv  Y6  rositionc  Reiiuested  

117 

123 
116 

4  ^ 
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FOLLOW  THROUGH 


Functions  with  Workload  Indicator 

Man-days 

Required 

for 

each 

Work 

Unit 

Estimated 
Work  Units 

Estimated 
Man-days  * 
Required 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

Policy  Making  and  Planning 

5811.38 

1 

1 

581i 

581i 

Initiation  ot  Grants 

a.  99 

220 

220 

1099 

1099 

Grant  Maintenance 

1.37 

169 

159 

232 

232 

Project  Review 

10.00 

90 

128 

900 

1280 

Program  Review 

'127.50 

(level  of  effort)  

1 

1 

128 

128 

Data  Analysis  and  Dissemination 

21.35 

1 

1 

21 

21 

Indirect  Professional  Activities 

13.11% 

2961i 

33l|li 

li06 

li58 

Secretarial  and  Clerical 

hi. 18% 

3370 

3802 

1388 

1566 

Total  Man-days  

Tbtal  Man-years  

FY  76  Positions  Requested. 


22  25 


25 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 


(Handicapped) 


Functions  vith  Workload  Indicator 


Policy  Making  and  Planning 
(level  of  effort)  


Initiation  of  Grants 
(applications)  


Grant  Maintenance 
( awards )  


Project  Review 
(slto  visits ) . 


Program  Review 
(level  of  effort) 


Data  Analysis  and  Dissemination 
(reports)  .  ,  


Indirect  Profesaional  Activities 
i%  of  direct  activities)  


Secretarial  and  Clerical 
(%  of  professional  activities) 


Total  Man-days  

Total  Man -years   

FY  76  Positions  Requested. 


25 


Man-daya 

Required 
for 
each 
Work 

Estimated 
Work  Units 

Estimated 

Man-days 

Required 

Unit 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

FY 
75 

FY 
76 

701.25 

1 

1 

701 

701 

.96 

832 

1075 

798 

1028 

.75 

566 

600 

425 

450 

5.00 

250 

300 

1250 

1500. 

•  425.00 

1 

1 

425 

425 

63.75 

2 

2 

128 

128 

9.07. 

3727 

4232 

335 

381 

31.0 

4062 

4613 

1259 

1430 

6043 


28 


26 


ERIC 
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ADULT  EDUCATION 


'■'ututlons  vith  Workload  Indicator 


Overhead  t  Supervision  (percentage  of 

direct  activities)  

Policy-making  and  direction  (level  of 

effort)  

Future  Fiscal  Year  Planning  (level  of 

effort)  

Programming  for  Ebqpanding  General 

Adult  Education  (level  of  effort)  

Technical  Assistance  (level  of  effort)... 

Data  Collection  4  Analysis  (reports)  

Initiation  of  Grants  (state  plans)  

Grants  Maintenance  (awards)  

?rogran  Review  (level  of  effort )  

Project  Review  (site  visits)  

Advisory  CounciKStdte  Councils)  • 
National  Clearinghouse  (level  of  effort) 
Coinnuni.ty  Schcx>l  Coordination  (level 

of  effort)   

Secretarial  5  Clerical  (percentage  of 

professional  activities)  


Mftn-days 

Required 

for 

each 

Work 

Unit 

Kstiiaatftd 
Work  Units 

Estimntert 
Pe quired 

FY 
75 

KY 

FY 
75 

FY 

11.0% 

3305 

3365 

364 

370 

111.0 

1 

1 

111 

111 

29^.0 

1 

1 

29!* 

29h 

370.0 

1 

1 

-  370 

370 

325.0 

1 

1 

325 

325 

106.3 

1 

1 

106 

106 

.8  • 

56 

56 

l»5 

l»5 

.8 

56 

56 

l»5 

l»5 

212.5 

1 

1 

213 

213 

'  10.0 

50 

56 

500 

560 

1.9 

56 

56 

106 

106 

1020.0 

1 

1 

1020 

1020 

170.0 

1 

1 

170 

170 

UO.0% 

3669 

3735 

1467 

1494 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 


otil  J'n-days   5136  ^'229 

\  tu^        -years  .'^   24  25 

't   .-.    '.ions  Hequ-j.-^'Le'-l   24 


SPECIAL  ANALYSIS  B 


1975 

1976 

Estimate 

Estimate 

Increase  or 

No.  of  Pos. 

No.  of  Pos. 

Decrease 

Guaranteed  Student 

Loan  Program .... 

424 

541 

+117 

Narrative 


Mission: 


The  mission  of  the  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  is  to  facilitate 
the  making  of  loans  enabling  eligible  students  to  borrow  in  order  to 
finance  their  post secondary  education. 
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Management  Objectives; 

A  major  management  goal  of  the  Office  of  Education  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  to  continue  to  strengthen  the  administration  of  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  (GSLP) .  Specific  objectives  include: 

— implementing  a  fully  developed  claims  examination  function  in  the 
Regional  Offices. 

— improving  collections  of  defaulted  loans  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

—developing  a  technique  for  improved  interest  billings  verification. 

— utilizing  an  estimation  model  to  facilitate  program  planning  and 
budgeting . 

— utilizing  the  Manpower  Management  System  to  improve  budget  accuracy 
and  to  evaluate  program  performance. 

r-rjBvising  and  publishing  stringent  program  regulations. 

— Issuing  up-dated  program  manuals  for  lenders  and  eligible  institutions. 

— providing  continuous  training  programs  for  Regional  personnel:  field 
examiners,  claims  examiners,  collectors  and  collector  correspondents. 

— developing  and  implementing  a  strategy  for  communications  between  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  and  lenders,  schools,  the  public  and  the 
media  as  well  as  for  internal  Office  of  Education,  Regional  Offices  and 
guarantee  agencies  use. 

— increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  the  program  reviews  of 

participating  lenders  and  eligible  institutions  to  effect  better  care 
and  diligence  in  the  making  of  loans  to  reduce  potential  defaults. 

— conducting  annual  program  and  due  diligence  reviews  of  guarantee 
agencies. 

— designing  a  sophisticated  and  improved  computer  system  to  assure 
financial  accountability,  a  quality  data  base  and  sound  long-range 
management  and  administration  of  the  program. 

Wbrkload  Data  and  Kaaource  RequttraDietita.g 

In  developing  the  estimates  for  additional  resources  required  in  fiscal  year  1976, 
every  effort  has  been  made! to  relate  personpower  requirements  to  specific 
management  objectives  and  to  workload  data.  The  following  tables  present 
the  allocation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  resources  using  fiscal  year 
1975  as  a  base  and  showing  required  increases  for  fiscal  year  1976  based  on 
workload  projections.    The  first  allocates  both  Regional  and  Central  Office 
personnel  by  functional  assignments;  the  secound  presents  a  breakdown  of  the 
groas  Regional  allocation  by  individual  Regional  Offices. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Allocation  of  Regional  and  Central  Office  Personnel 


1975 
Base 

1976 
Estimate 

InC"" 
rease 

Regional  Offices 

Program  Management 

19 

20 

+  1 

Program  Compliance 

62 

123 

+  61 

Field  Examiners 
Claims  Examiners 
Clerical 

(40) 
(  9) 
(13) 

(73) 
(24) 
(26) 

(+  33) 
(+  15) 
(+  13) 

V«U  J.  J.CCi  u^UIlo 

1  fl? 

999 

Collector  Correspondents 

\XJJJ 

(  37) 

(+  37) 

(A- 

ouUQenu  LtOan  ocl vi.cjlii{^  lyenter 

2 

DUDIl/X/IlL*    XVcgXOnaX  u££XCco 

265 

367 

4-1  09 

Central  Office 

Office  of  the  Associate  Commissioner 

4 

4 



Field  Support  Staff 

6 

7 

+  1 

Executive  Office/Program  Control  Staff 

15 

16 

+  1 

CtOj^tSLIu    Lie  VcXUpuicIlb 

22 

25 

+  3 

Operational  Support 

69 

75 

+  6 

Program  Systems 

36 

40 

'    +  4 

Compliance  Staff 

7 

7 

SUBTOTAL  Central  Office 

159 

174 

+  15 

TOTAL  REGIONAL  AND  CENTRAL  OFFICES 

.  424 

541 

+117 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 
Allocation  of  Regional  Personnel  by  Region  with  Functional  Assignments 


PROGRAM 

COMPLIANCE 

FUNCTIONS 

COLLECTION  FUNCTIONS 

STUDENT 
LOAN 

SERVICING 
CENTER 

REGION 

PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT 

FIELD 
EXAMINERS 

CLAIMS 
EXAMINERS 

CLERICAL 

COLLECTORS 

COLLECTOR 
CORRESPOND. 

CLERICAL 

TOTAL 

75 

76 

+ 

75 

76 

+ 

75 

76 

75 

76 

+ 

75  ' 

76  + 

75  76 

75 

76 

75    76  + 

75 

76 

+ 

I-Boston 

2i 

2 

2 

6 

4 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

-  3 

3  - 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

-      -  - 

9 

15 

6 

II-NewYork 

2 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

7  - 

2 

2 

3 

3 

-      -  - 

16 

22 

6 

Ill-Phil. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

8 

5 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5 

5  - 

-  1 

1 

2 

2 

-  —  - 

13 

22 

9 

IV-Atlanta 

2 

2 

5 

10* 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

15 

15  - 

4 

4 

5 

5 

-      -  - 

29 

41 

12 

V-Chicago 

2 

2 

5 

12 

7 

1 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

12 

12  - 

3 

3 

5 

5 

-      -  - 

27 

42 

15 

VI-Dallas 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 

2 

5 

3 

1 

3 

2 

31 

31  - 

9 

9 

11 

12 

1 

51 

69 

18 

VII-KC 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4  - 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2  2- 

15 

21 

6 

/Ill-Denver 

2 

2 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 

9  - 

2 

2 

3 

3 

20 

25 

5 

IX-SFran. 

2 

2 

8 

10 

2 

3 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

44 

44  - 

-  13 

13 

13 

15 

2 

72 

94 

22 

X-Seattle 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5  - 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

16 

3 

TOTAL 

19 

20 

1 

40 

73 

33 

9 

24 

15 

13 

26 

13 

135 

135  - 

~  37 

37 

47 

50 

3 

2  2- 

265. 367 

102 

775 


REGIONAL  OFFICE  ANALYSIS 


Program  Compliance  —  Field  Examination 


1975 
Base 


1976 

Estimate  Increase 


Field  Examiners 


40 


73 


33 


Person  Years 


32.6 


65. 0^/  32.4 


i/ 


All  person  year  estimates  throughout  this  justification  allow  for  a  one 
quarter  lapse  in  available  time  due  to  the  processing  time  required  to  fill 
the  requested  positions.    The  formula  used  in  calculating  the  estimate  is 
(fiscal  year  1975  positions  (?  lOOX)  +  (fiscal  year  1976  positions  9  75Z) 
«  total  available  person  years  for  fiscal  year  1976. 


Each  lender  participating  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is 
required  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  making,  servicing, 
and  collecting  of  guaranteed  loans.     State  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal  reinsurance,  must  establish  such 
administrative  and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
United  States  from  the  risk  of  unreasonable  loss,  and  to  assure  that  due 
diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  collection  of  loans  insured  under  the 


To  the  extent  that  all  lenders  and  agencies  adhere  to  the  "due  diligence" 
concept,  the  volume  of  loans  in  default  can  be  held  to  a  minimum.  The 
objectives  and  activities  described  below  are  all  directed  toward 
assisting  lenders  and  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  thia  phase  of  the  program.         33  additional  people  requested  will: 

— conduct  follow-up  examinations  and  reviews  on  commercial  lenders  and 
schools  which  had  significant  due  diligence  and  compliance  problems  when 
visited  previously. 

— conduct  follow-up  examinations  and  reviews  of  commercial  lenders,  schools 
and  Guarantee  Agencies  which  were  audited  in  the  previous  fiscal  year  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Audit  Agency  to  insure 
that  the  institutions  are  complying  with  audit  reconmendationa. 

—conduct  the  above  procedure  with  respect  to  General  Accounting  Office  audits. 

— conduct  examinations  and  reviews  on  a  timely  basis  of  lenders,  schools  or 
borrowers  when  a  question  of  alleged  fraud  or  forgery  has  been  made. 

— create  a  viable  working  relationship  between  the  field  and  claims 

examiners  to  enhance  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  lenders  in  the  making, 
servicing  and  collecting  of  loans. 


program. 
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Background  and  Worklotd  D«t« 

i"'»"«i'=i«'"=  manpower  has  been  available  to  effectively 
monitor  program  participants.    Thia  h.s  reaulted  in  an  abuse  „d 
misrepresentation  of  the  prograa"  to  the  borrower  market.    The  first  steD  to 

r^vl'L^    'i"''""  "^^^  P^Ucltion^f  t^e  newly 

revised  and  more  stringent  progrui  repilations  in  February  1975-  hut 
without  adequate  .aapowr  to  enforce  ?he..  thia  action  wUl  be  fruitless. 

lender's  Wre'u^mT:  "9  '^'i^'  '^^ool 

Management  System  and  reinforced  by  experience    one  f  Jid  .v.  " 
conduct  72  e«mln.tiona  per  year,    w!^  the  pe^aonpo^r  L^b^rin'" 
assuming  no  restrictions  on  travel.    Thin  .  i  rtormea, 

listing  universe  unmonitorel^rit  a^'c^nt":^  r'a  e"^l  relo^rx'Jo) 
th! "rt/r  ^""^  approximately  nine  year,  to  vi^it^ 

"«:a^%'':L'\i=t"n\"?e^??a^%y%i^j;rrLfir^ 

fiscal  year  1976  and  bv  2  646  no  J^W      ^      .    25)  1/  examinations  In 
years.    Thus  with-^^ut^;!::  it^Lf       rr^^l'^^Jn-ert  Zl^"' 
noL^hlf^  "u""'  ^'  conducted  each  fiac.l  yea^,  ,;.klne  it 

S.!^n^  ^      ~"  "'^  ■»"«8«»«nt  objectivea  listed  prevLusiy  „d  fe- 
f^ve  ye«:.""""'  "  PTticipan?  at  least 

bTt^l'oTpa'rti'cipaSt?"""  '  '"^  examinations  conducted 


OFFICE  OF  -JUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
WORKLOAD  DATA  FOR  PROGRAM  EXAMINATION  ACTIVITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  1974-1976 


Universe 


Actual 
FY  1974 


Estimate 
FY  1975 


A.  Number  of  field  examiner  positions 

B.  Number  of  field  examiner  person  years 

C.  Number  of  examinations  and  reviews  each 
examiner  can  complete  in  one  year 

D.  Total  number  of  examinations  and  reviews 
processed  (A  times  B) 

1.  Number  of  school  lenders 

2.  Number  of  Guarantee  State  Agencies 

3.  Number  of  high  default  lenders  and/or  lenders 
with  portfolios  of  more  than  500  loans 

4.  Number  of  State  Lenders 

5.  Number  of  schools 

6     Number  of  all  other  lenders 

7.    Total  number  of  participants 

available  for  examination/review 


n/a 
n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

(169) 
(26) 

Cl,653) 
C  91 
(7,600) 
(13,778) 


23,235 


25.0 
11.1 

72.0 

800.0 

(54) 

(13) 

(137) 
(  6) 
(  20) 
(570) 

n/a 


40.0 
32.6 

72.0 

2,346.0 
(169) 
(26) 

(1,507) 
(  9) 
(  216) 
(  419) 

n/a 


73 
65 

72 

4.680 
(169) 
(26) 

(165) 
(  9) 
(899) 
(3,412) 

n/a 
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PirogiTsm  CoinplJLance 

— —  Claims 

Examination 

1975 
Base 

1976 

Estimate 

Increase 

Claims  Examiners 

9 

24 

15 

Person  Years 

7.9 

21 

13.1 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  states  that  If  a  lender  exercises 
reasonable  care  and  diligence  In  the  making  and  collecting  of  a  loan,  and 
the  borrower  ultimately  defaults,  becomes  bankrupt,  dies  or  becomes  totally 
disabled,  the  lender  may  then  file  a  claim  for  100  percent  of  the  principal 
and  interest  under  the  Federal  program  and  for  80  percent  of  the  unpaid 
principal  under  the  Reinsurance  program.  The  15  additional  people  will: 

— activate  an  efficient  claims  examination  process  in  each  Regional  Office 
jro  encourage  and  sustain  lender  participation  in  the  program  and  to  protect 
the  Federal  government  from  payment  of  claims  which  do  not  reflect  use  of 
care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  lender. 

— create  a  viable  relationship  with  the  field  examiners  to  enhance  the 

care  and • diligence  of  the  lenders  in  the  making,  servicing,  and  collecting 
of  loans. 


Background  and  Workload  Data 


Prior  to  fiscal  year  1975  and  because  of  limited  resources,  the  claims 
examination  function  was  performed  in  the  Central  Office.    This,  function 
was  activated  in  the  Regional  Offices  in  fiscal  year  1975  when  8  positions 
from  the  fiscal  year  1974  regular  appropriation  and  1  position  from  the 
fiscal  year  1974  supplemental  appropriation  were  designatad  as  Regional 
claims  examiners.    It  was  scheduled  that  9  of  the  Regional  Offices  would 
initiate  this  function  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  in  1975;  in 
reality  only  4  met  this  goal.  An  additional  3  Regions  began  processing 
claims  in  December;  with  the  remaining  2  Regions  not  scheduled  to  begin 
until  the  third  quarter.  Even  though  all  claims  personnel  have  been  hired, 
scheduled  training  programs  have  had  to  be  either  postponed  or  substituted 
with,  5.e§^i*63c tensive  programs  because  of  limitations  placed  on  travel  and 
training  funds. 

The  Manpower  Management  System  established  the  preferred  workload  per 
examiner  at  7,040  claims  per  year.    This  rate  assures  the  proper  review  of 
each  claim  and  avoids  the  problem  of  post  audit.    Due  to  the  nature  of  the 
function  and  to  fulfill  the  management  objectives,  all  claims  must  be  reviewed 
and  paid  during  the  year  in  which  they  are  filed.    This  requirement  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  quality  of  the  output  if  the  manpower  is  not 
sufficient  to  handle  the  Inflow  of  claims. 

During  fiscal  year  1975,  an  estimated  136,800  claims  will  be  filed  in  the 
Regional  Offices.    At  the  optimum  rate  of  7,040  claims  per  examiner, 
19  examiners  would  be  required  to  process  this  workflow.    Only  7.9  person 
years  will  be  available  for  the  claims  function  in  fiscal  year  1975,  as  ia 
reported  in  the  following  workload  table;  therefore,  each  examiner  will 
have  to  process  17,316  claims  The  additional  positions  in  fiscal  vear  1976 
would  reduce  this  effective  rate  to  6,905  claims  per  examiner  based  on  the 
estimated  receipt  of  claims. 


ERIC 
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OFFICE  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
WORKLOAD  DATA  FOR  CLAIMS  REVIEW  ACTIVITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  1975  -  1976 


FZ  1975  FY  1976 

Eatlmate  Estimate  , 

A.  Niimber  of  new  claims^  received  each  in  ncn 
month  (average)                                                     H.^OO  12,0fa3 

B.  Number  of  new  claims  received  and 

procesaed  annually  136,800  1A5,000 


7.9  21.0 
17,316  6,905 


C.  Number  of  claims  examiner  paraon  yaara 

D.  Number  of  clajUns  one  examiner  will 
process       ^  v—- 

^Includes  defaul<:s,  bankruptcies  and  death 
ana  disability  claims. 

Collections  -  Collectors/Collector  Correspondents 

1975  1976 

Base  ;       Estimate  Increase 

Collectors                                          135  135 

Collector  Correspondents                    —  37  37 

Total                                      135  172  37 

Person  Years                                        108  162.8  5A.8 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  consists  of  two  parts:  a  Fadercl 
Insurance  Program  and  a  State  and  private  nonprofit  agency  Insurance 
program.    Loans  made  under  most  of  the  latter  programs  are  reinsured  by 
the  Federal  Government  at  80  percent  of  their  Insured  unpaid  principal 
balance . 

In  the  case  of  loans  guaranteed  by  State  Agencies,  the  law  requires  exetcise 
of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  lender  prior  to  the  agency  paying  default 
claims.    The  agency  has  full  responBlbility  for  recovery  of  the  loss  and 
80  percent  of  such  recoveries  under  the  program  must  be  returned  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  deposit  in  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  Under 
this  Reinsurance  Program,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  direct  collection 
responsibilities. 

Under  the  Federal  Insurance  Program,  the  lender  is  obligated  to  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  recover  his  losses  before  presenting  a  default  claim. 
The  Federal  Government  then  attempts  to  recover  directly  from  the  student. 
Collection  efforts  were  comnenced  centrally  in  fiscal  year  1968,  but 
significant  numbers  of  default  claims  were  not  recaived  by  the  Office  of 
Education  until  fiscal  year  1971. 
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Lf.  1975    because  of  staffing  .nd  resource  constraints,  the 

Office  had  been  unable  to  fully  Implement  an  effective  collection  progrim 
demonstrating  Its  conmltment  to  recover  on  defaulted  loans,  thereby  re- 

I09^nll°^r'       ^^t  ^^^^  the  receipt  of  an  additional 

109  collectors  In  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  y«ar  1974.  the  collection 
function  m  the  Regional  Officefi  approached  a  viable  recovery  effort. 
To  continue  this  effort  effectively,  an  addltiu'.al  37  positions  are  required 
In  fiscal  year  1976.  These  additional  people  ..ull:  required 

-make  students  more  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  repay  loans. 

"legL'naroffL'e''"''  ^"^""^ve  and  modem  collection  facility  In  each 

'"^eari975'to\l5'?nn  nV^^  T!'"'?^  P^^^"'"  f rom.$7.000.000  In  fiscal 
from  §r?nn  onn  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  the  State  programs 

from  $6,100,000  In  fiscal  year  1975  to  $13,800,000  In  fiscal  year  1976. 

—accelerate  litigation  of  defaulted  borrowers. 


Background  and  Workload  Data 

An  estimated  backlog,  of  181.458  uncoverted  defaulted  loans  will  exist  on 

u  under  the  Federal  program.    Approximately  132.000  new  claims 

^.i>,    .fr!^""*^  ^f''^?^  ^^^^  '^'"^  creating  a  grand  total  of  313.458  accounts 
i^lch  will  be  available  for  conversion  activity  during  fiscal  year  1976. 
On  the  basis  of  t"he  ^est  output  data  available,  one  full-time  trained 
collector  or  collector  correspondent  with  proper  support  can  convert  396 
accounts  to  repayment  status  during  the  year. 

The  following  table  presents  tha  backlog  of  existing  accounts,  the 
estimated  additional  number  of  claims  to  be  received,  the  number  of 
person  years  being  applied  to  the  projected  wcrSrJ.oad  and  the  number 
of  accounts  which  can  be  converted  with  the  ass<  lated  person  power 
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OFFICE  OF  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 
FEDERAL  PROGRAM 
WORKLOAD  DATA  FOR  COLLECTION  ACTIVITY 
FISCAL  YEARS  1975  -  1977 


A.  Uncover ted  accounts  brought  forward 
(C-E  prior  year) 

B.  Accounts  received  current  year 

C.  Total  accounts  available  for  conversion 
(A+B) 

D*    Person  years 

E.    Number  of  accounts  converted  (D  times  396) 


1975                           1976  1977 

Estimate  Estimate  Est^mflf^ 

103,226  181,458  248,989 

121,000  132,000  79,286 

224,226  313,458  328,275 

108.0                        162.8  185.0 

42,768  64,469  73,260 
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The  additional  37  positions  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  de- 
signated ^8  collector  correspondents  and  will  handle  conversions 
produced  through  the  Computer  Generated  Letter  Program  and  manual 
form  letters.    As  shown  in  the  above  table,     even  with  172 
filled  positions,  the  recovery  effort  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
large  influx  of  new  accounts  causing  the  backlog  to  continue  to  grow. 
Management  believes  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year  the  number  of  new 
accounts  will  begin  to  stabilize  at  a  level  which  can  be  maintained  by 
185  collectors/collector  correspondent  positions.    As  an  intermediate 
measure,  only  37  positions  are  being  requested  to  serve  as  a  building 
base  as  the  collection  function  is  refined  and  augmented  in  each  of  the 
Regional  Offices.     To  further  this  development  objective,  each  of  the 
Regional  Offices  has  been  instructed  that  the  firat  three  collector 
positions  are  to  be  filled  with  permanent  staff  and  of  their  remaining 
collector  positions  one-third  are  to  be  filled  with  temporary  staff. 
This  policy  will  facilitate  the  reallocation  of  positions  if  actual 
workload  so  dictates. 

Cost  Effectiveness 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  converted  account  will  produce  receipts  of 
$110  in  its  initial  year  of  conversion  and  $191  in  subsequent  years  until 
it  is  paid-in-full.    Therefore,  for  each  additional  manyear  of  effort 
expended  in  the  collection  effort,  $43,560  ($110  x  396)  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  program.    Thus,  with  an  effective  increase  of  54.8  manyears, 
an  additional  income  of  $2,387,088  ($43,560  x  54.8)  will  be  realized  on  nei 
accounts  in  fiscal  year  1976,  $1,210,968  ($43,560  x  27.8)  i/  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  requested  37  additional  positions.     The  accounts 
converted  during  fiscal  year  1976,  reduced  by  5  percent  paid-in-fulls  in 
each  subsequent  year,  will  continue  to  produce  receipts  into  the  future 
at  a  rate  of  $191  per  account.    Thus,  the  11,099  accounts  converted  by 
the  37  additional  positions  will  produce  receipts  totaling  $2,013,914; 
$1,913,247;  $1,817,585;  and  $1,726,678  during  the  following  four 
fiscal  years.    Also,  during  these  years,  the  37  positions  will  continue  to 
convert  396  accounts  each  year  thus  increasing  the  number  of  accounts 
producing  receipts.    Below  are  two  summary  analysis  tables.    The  first 
presents  a  breakdown  of  annual  collection  receipts  allocating  the 
receipts  to  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  accounts  producing  the  receipts 
were  converted,  and  the  second  presents  the  actual  number  of  accounts 
producing  receipts.    These  tables  assume  an  increase  to  185  positions  in 
fiscal  year  1977. 


Federal  Prof^ram 
Receipts  from  Converted  Accounts 


FY  Account 
is  converted 


FY  1975 


FY  1976 


FY  1977 


FY  1974 
FY  1975 
FY  1976 
FY  1977 


$  2,300,000 
4,700,000 


$  2,200,000 
7,800,000 
7,100,000 


$  2,100,000 
7,400,000 
11,700,000 
8,100,000 


TOTAL 


$  7,000,000 


$17,100,000 


$29,300,000 
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Number  of  Converted  Accounts  Producing  Receipts 

FY  Account 

Is  converted  FY  1975  FY  1976  FY  1977 

FY  1974  12,259  ii,646  11,063 

FY  1975  42.768  40,630  38,598 

FY  1976  64,469  61,246 

FY  1977      73,260 

TOTAL  55,027  116,745  184.167 


Clerical 

Clerical  support  has  been  Insufficient  to  meet  the  workload  needs  of  the 

Regional  Office  personnel.  Based  on  established  professional  to  clerical 

ratios,  17  additional  clerical  positions  are  being  requested  to  support 

the  Program  Director,  field  and  claims  examiners,  and  collector/collector 

correspondents  In  fiscal  year  1976.  For  a  functional  assignment  of  these 

17  positions  see  the  preceedlng   table  on  th«  "Allocation  of  Regional  Positions." 


CENTRAL  OFFICE  ANALYSIS 


Differing  from  the  Regional  Offices  which  exist  In  an  operational 

environment  and  lend  themselves  very  readily  to  specific  output  and 

workload  Indicators,  the  Central  Office  operates  as  a  policy  making  unit 

with  fewer  quantifiable  output  Indicators.   From  data  supplied  by  experience,  15 

additional  positions  are  being  requested  In  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 

Central  Office.    Each  functional  area  requiring  an  Increase  Is  discussed: 

first,  with  a  synopsis  of  the  major  tasks  assigned  to  the  area;  followed 

by  a  specific  analysis  of  how  the  requested  additional  resources  would  be 

utilized. 


Field  Support  Staff 


1975  1976 

Base  Estimate  Increase 

Positions                                                6  7  1 

Person  Years                                           4.5  6.8  2.3 


The  Field  Support  Staff  is  responsible  for:  (1)  assuring  prompt  and  complete 
response  to  inquiries  concerning  program  policies,  procedures  or  operations 
made  by  all  Regional  Offices:  (2)  completing  responses  to  guarantee  agency 
inquiries  which  do  not  conflict  with  the  delegations  of  authorities  to  the 
Regional  Commissioner;   (3)  promoting  the  development  of  guarantee  agencies 
and  their  programs;  (4)  assisting  in  assuring  that  Regional  Office  and 
guarantee  agency  views  are  incorporated  Into  program  planning,  policies  and 
procedures; (5)  establishing  and  maintaining  liaison  with  constituent  groups 
such  as  school  and  lender  organizations;  and  (6)  maintaining  relationships 
and  providing  support  to  Sallie  Mae. 

Prior  to  fiscal  year  1975,  this  function  not  aggregated  and  assigned 
to  one  unit  but  spread  throughout  the  offirce.  This  being  the  situation, 
it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  workload  requirements  which  would 
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be  placed  upon  this  unit.    The  workload  placed  upon  It  during  its  first 
year  of  successful  operation  has  demonstrated  the  need  for  one  additional 
position  In  fiscal  year  1976.    This  position  would  be  employed  In  the 
preparation  of  draft  publications  to  constituency  groups  concerning 
program  matters,  and  answering  Inquiries  from  the  general  public,  bankers, 
school  personnel  and  Regional  Offices. 


Executive  and  Program  Control  Staff 


1975 

1976 

Base 

Estimate 

Increase 

Poaltlons 

15 

16 

1 

Person  Yeara 

11.3 

15.8 

4.5 

^\«^^n^''!.Mo  ^"^5*?  Control  Staff  1»  responsible  for  the  basic  monitoring 
of  assigned  actions  and  for  the  administrative  functioning  of  the  Office  of 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans.    The  function  la  supportive  of  the  three  major 
division  In  such  areas  as  budget,  personnel,  office  services  and  general 
administration.    The  program  control  function  provides  cloae  monltorlne  of 
required  actions  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  from 
internal  and  external  sources.  The  additional  person  will: 


-expedite  the  processing  of  monitored  correspondence  and  requests  both 
externally  and  internally  generated, 

-Improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  analysis  activities  performed. 


Program  Development 


1975  1976 

Base         Estimate  Increase 


Positions  22 


25 


Person  Years  15,5  24,3  7.8 

The  Division  of  Program  Development  Is  responsible  for:  (1)  program  planning; 
2)  developing  and  coordinating  matters  relating  to  legislation  and  regulations; 
(3)  conducting  program  analysis  to  provide  reconmiendatlons  for  changes  In 
legislation  and/or  regulation;  (4)  developing  policies  and  procedures  defining 
the  operation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  for  lenders,  schools, 
and  guarantee  agencies  Including  the  development  and  Issuance  of  manuals 
and  guidelines;  (5)  providing  policy  guidance  to  regional  offices,  guarantee 
agencies  and  various  constituent  groups  In  areas  relating  to  legislation 
regulations  and  their  Implementing  procedures;  (6)  coordinating  Interpretation 
of  legislation  and  regulations  with  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  and  other 
appropriate  agencies;  and  (7)  coordinating  compliance  resolution. 

With  the  publication  of  the  new  regulations  In  February  1975,  the  way  was 
cleared  to  begin  the  extensive  task  of  up-dating  and  Issuing  two  lender 
manuals »  The  completion  of  this  task  will  provide  a  sound  working  basis  for 
the  field  and  claims  examiners  In  the  Regional  Offices.  In  order  to  expedite 
its  completion  and  to  provide  a  continual  up-dating  and  Informing  of  concerned 
participants,  two  additional  positions  are  required.  The  chlrd  position  is 
required  to  Increase  the  Office's  potential  for  analysis  of  outside  activities 
which  could  affect  the  operation  of  the  program  as  it  Is  affected  by  policy, 
leglalatlve  and  regulatory  decisions  of  outside  organizations.  Presently, 
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this  Is  being  performed  only  In  a  cursory  manner;  but  because  of  the 
potential  impact  outside  activities  could  have  on  the  program,  a  more  In 
depth  emphasis  needs  to  be  focused  here. 

Program  Systems 


1975 

1976 

Base 

Estimate 

Increase 

Positions 

36 

AO 

A 

Person  Vears 

27 

39 

12 

The  Division  of  Program  Systems  is  responsible  for:  (1)  the  design  of 
management  systems,  and  the  development  and  operation  of  computer-based 
Information  systems  to  accomplish  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program.  This  includes  conducting  management  analyses  and 
making  recommendations  concerning  future  management  systems  development, 
consulting  on  internal  policies,  operations  and  program  objectives  and 
reviewing  all  procedures  and  forms  developed  within  the  program;  (2) 
furnishing  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  management  with  systems 
information,  guidance,  advice  and  recommendations  emerging  from  the  overall 
work  performed;  (3)  conducting  highly  complex  management  analyses  and  making 
continuing  systems  assignments  on  internal  operating  policies  and  program 
objectives;  (A)  providing  a  single  point  management  function  for  all  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of  the  data  proccsaing  systems 
activities  within  the  program;  (5)  establishing  and  issuing  overall  systems 
policy,  allocating  resources  to  systems  activities;  (6)  resolving  conflicting 
priorities  and  competitive  demands  for  systems  activities;  (7)  resolving 
conflicting  priorities  and  competitive  demands  for  systems  reaources; 
(8)  preparing  Requests  for  Proposal  and  authorizing  the  procurement  of 
outside  commercially  available  services  through  contracts;  (9)  acting  as 
the  Contract  Technical  Representative  on  program  management  consulting 
and  systems  contract;  and  (10)  recommending  systems  budget  and  authorizing 
expenditures  within  the  approved  budget.  The  four  additional  people  will  be 
assigned  to: 

—monitoring  the  planning  and  budgetary  estimation  model. 

—designing  a  complex  computer  system  to  assure  financial  accountability, 

a  quality  data  base  and  sound  long-range  management  and  administration 

of  the  program. 

Operational  Support 


1975 

1976 

Base 

Estimate 

Increase 

Positions 

69 

75 

6 

Person  Years 

51.8 

73.5 

21.7 

The  Division  of  Operational  Support  is  responsible  for:  (1)  the  internal 
operating, policies  and  procedures  relating  to  processing  and  programmatic 
activities  to  include:  insuring  loans,  paying  interest  benefita,  special 
allowance  and  claims;  collection  of  defaulted  accounts;  and  day-to-day 
conmunication  and  personal  contact  with  individual  lenders,  schools. 
State  agencies  and  students;   (2)  providing  operational  support  through 
document  processing  activities  which  are  supportive  to  Regional  Office 
operations,  lenders,  schools  and  guarantee  agencies;  (3)  preparing 
internal  program  operating  policies  and  procedures  supportive  to  the 
internal  (both  central  and  regional)  operation  of  the  program;  (A) 
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monitoring  operations  In  consistency  with  national  policies  and  standards; 
(5)  assuring  adequate  control  of  documents  flowing  both  to  and  from  the 
computer  system  and  distributing  computer  outputs;  and  (6)  providing 
for  effective  management  Information  reports  Including  the  monitoring 
of  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund.  The  6  additional  people  will  be 
respunaXblc  tor: 


-Improving  coordination  activity  with  lender  servicing  agencies. 

-developing  and  maintaining  supporting  collection  services  with  private 
companies  and  other  governmental  agencies. 

-providing  more  complete  analysis  of  programmatic  data  for  the  Identifi- 
cation of  trends  and  problem  areas. 

-Improving  the  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund  monitoring  activities. 

-Implementing  a  reconciliation  of  the  Office  of  Education's  records  with 
those  of  the  lenders. 

1975               1975               1976            Increase  or 
 Estimate  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 

:.    Plahnlng  and  evaluation:      $6,858,000      $6,858,000      $9,000,000  +2,617,000 

(a)  New  awards    4,735,000       4,735,000       2,850,000  -1,885,000 

Number    30  30  20  -  10 

(b)  Non- competing  con- 

tinuing awards   1,648,000       1,648,000       6,150,000  +4,502,000 

Number    13  13  13   


Total    6,383,000       3,333,000       9,000,000  +2,617,000 


Narrative 

Program  Purpose 

To  determine  the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  Federal  education  programs  and 
analyze  educational  problems  and  policy  choices,  the  Office  of  Education  each  year 
carries  out  a  series  of  planning  and  evaluation  studies  authorized  by  the  Gener^il 
Education  Provisions  Act,  section  411.     The  findings  from  these  studies  provide 
information  that  is  used  to  improve  program  operations  within  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation.   The  data  produced  by  these  studies  also  responds  to  the  Congressional 
need  for  accurate  information  about  educational  issues. 

Evaluation  studies  are  designed  to  assess  how  well  program  operations  meet 
educational  needs  and  objectives,  in  order  to  determine  which  approaches  work  well 
and  why.     Planning  studies  are  typically  designed  to  analyze  the  available  infor- 
mation on  a  salient  educational  problem  in  order  to  clarify  alternative  policy 
choices  and  recommendations.     Normally,  studies  are  carried  out  by  contractors 
selected  through  competitive  bidding,  on  the  basis  of  detailed  specifications 
developed  by  the  Office  of  Education.     Executiv*  summaries  of  the  results  of 
these  studies  are  distributed  to  the  Congress,  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
members  of  the  education  connunity.    Moat  studies  require  more  than  twelve  months 
to  complete. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  improve  our  knowledge  about  program  ef f ectivenesH  and  complete 
Congressionally-required  studies,  $9,000,000  is  requested  for  this  activity. 
This  level  will  support  the  continuation  of  13  evaluation  studies  of  which  7 
are  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  as  well  as  about  10  new 
evaluation  and  10  planning  studies. 
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The  requested  funds  will  allow  major  new  studies  to  be  started  In  several 
areas.     For  example,  a  study  on  the  impact  of  vocational  education  programs  for 
disadvantaged  students  will  yield  information  about  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
efforts  in  this  controversial  area.    A  new  study  of  Federal  education  programs 
for  Indians  will  build  on  a  recently-completed  analysis  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  order  co  assess  the  impact  of  Federril 
dollars.      An    evaluation  of  the  Teacher  Corps  wi:.l  give  a  reading  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program's  recent  sMft  toward  teacher  recraining.     In  adc.i- 
tion,  major  studies  of  the  postsecondary  student  aid  allocation  process  and  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  will  be  carried  out.     Findings  from  these  studies 
will  provide  useful  data  for  future  legislative  deliberations. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  years  197A  and  1975 

Fiscal  year  197A  funds  supported  30  new  and  16  continuation  studies  covering 
all  major  program  areas  within  the  Office  of  Education.    The  results  of  these 
studies  just  became  available  and  are  being  used  as  input  to  legislation,  as  well 
'  as  for  changes  in  program  guidelines  and  regulations  and  improvements  in  program 
management.  fa 

For  example,  the  study  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Title  I  formula 
highlighted  the  trade-offs  involved  in  changing  the  then-existing  formula.  Infor- 
mation from  this  study  provided  the  basis  for  alternative  formula  computations 
furnished  to  Congress  during  the  development  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
A  study  of  the  Bilingual  Education  program,  documenting  the  need  for  more  and 
better-trained  personnel  and  better  materials,  was  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  capacity-building  strategy  reflected  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
request  for  this  program.    A  study  of  compensatory  education  programs  led  to  the 
development  and  operational  funding  in  fiscal  year  1975,  of  "Project  Information 
Packages.      This  program  develops  "packages"  describing  how  to  replicate  successful 
programs    field  tests  the  packages  for  possible  improvements,  and  di'sseminates  the 
final  packages  to  school  systems  throughout  the  Nation. 

A  large  part  of  Planning  and  Evaluation  resources  in  fiscal  year  1975  was 
devoted  to  the  studies  mandated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    A  total  of 
5  3.610»000  was  devoted  to  this  purpose.     Ten  studies  in  all  were  funded 

on  the  condition  of  bilingual  education,  ESEA  Title  I,  cooperative  education, 
bilingual  vocational  education  programs,  the  status  of  career  education,  the 
National  Reading  Improvement  program,  and  the  effects  of  late  funding  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  programs.     Over  30  studies  in  all  are  scheduled  for 
completion  during  fiscal  year  1975. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  TACT  SHEET 


Plannlns  and  Evaluation  Studies 
Eiacal  Year  1976 


FY  1976^     Contl-    Leglala-    Planning  or 
Estimated    uatlon    tlvely  Evaluation 
Cost         or  New   Mandated  Study 


Area  and  Title  of  Study 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

1.  Title  I,  ESEA  Studies: 

a.  Evaluation  of  the  Migrant 

education  program*  

b.  Survey  of  SEA/LEA  evaluation 

assistance  needs  

c.  Evaluation  of  the  Title  I 

program  for  neglected  and 
delinquent  children  

d.  Effectiveness  of  Title  I 

parent  Advisory  Councils. . . 

Subtotal,  Title  I  

2.  Evaluation  of  Federal  education 

programs  for  Indians  

3.  Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  the 

Federal  Bilingual  educatlan 
program  

4.  Study  of  the  condition  of  Bilin- 

gual education  In  the  nation.. 

5.  Longitudinal  study  of  education 

demonstration  programs  

Total,  Elementary  and 

Secondary  

Postsecondary  Education 

1.  Effects  of  cooperative  education 

on  career  development  

2.  Evaluation  of  HEA  Title  III  devel- 

oping Institutldiis  programs... 

3.  Study  of  the  impact  of  student 

financial  aid  programs  

4.  Evaluation  of  planned  variations 

e^'oerlment  for  the  special  pro- 
grams for  the  disadvantaged  In 
higher  education 

5.  Guaranteed  student  loan 

program  

6.  The  student  aid  all-ocatlon 

process  

Total,  Postsecondary  

Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult 

Education 
1.  Assessment  of  Bilingual  voca- 
tional educe nrn»rmw»  


1,000,000  Cont'd  Yes 

300,000  Cont'd  Yes 

1,100,000  Cont'd  Yea 

250,000  New  No 
2,650,000 


300,000  New 


No 


750,000  Cont'd  Yes 
100,000  Cont/d  Yes 
200,000    Cont 'd  No 


4,000,000 

400,000  Cont'd  Yes 

350,000  Cont'd  No 

500,000  Cont'd  No 

350,000  Cont'd  No 

150,000      New  No 

250,000  New  No 
2,000,000 


Eval. 
Plan. 

Eval. 
Eval. 


Eval, 

Eval. 
Eval. 
Eval. 


400.000  Cont'd 


Yes 


Eval. 
Eval. 
Eval. 

Eval. 
Eval. 
Eval. 


Eval. 
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7Y  1976*     Conti-    Legisla-    Planning  or 
Eatlmated    uation    tively  Evaluation 
Cost  or  New   Mandated  Study 


3. 


2.  Vocational  analysis  of  the 
longitudinal  study  of  the 
high  school  class  of  1972... 
Comparative  effectiveness  of 
various  post secondary  systems 

in  vocational  training  

Study  of  the  vocational  cur- 
riculum development  program. 

Total,  Occupational, 
Vocational, 
and  Adult. ..... 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 
1.  Evaluation  of  the  media  services 
and  captioned  film  program.. 

Library  Programs 

1,  Study  of  school  library 

media  centers  

Other  Areas 

1.  Effectiveness  of  environmental 

education  programs  

2.  Analysis  of  the  report  by 

States  on  uses  of  Federal 
education  funds  

3.  Study  of  10th  cycle  teacher 

corps  demonstration  models.  . 
A.  Studies  conducted  by  the 
Asaiatant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation, 
DHEW  

Total  

New  

Continuing  


200,000    ContM  No 

300,000  New  no 
200,000      New  No 


1,100,000 


300,000  New 


300,000  New 


150,000  New 


No 


No 


500,000  Cont'd  Yes 
300,000      New  No 

350.000      New  No 

9,000,000 
(2,850,000) 
(6,150,000) 


Eval. 

Eval. 
Eval. 


Eval. 


Eval. 

Plan. 
Plan. 

Plan. 
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Planning  and  Evaluation  Studies 
Fiscal  Year  1975 


FY  1975      Conti-    Legisla-    Planning  or 
Estimated    uation    tively  Evaluation 
Cost  or  New    Mandated  Study 


Area  and  Title  of  Study 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


1. 


Title  I,  ESEA  Studies: 

a.  Design  of  an  impact  eval- 

uation of  the  migrant 
education  program  

b.  Analysis  of  State  Title  I 

evaluation  reports  

c.  Survey  of  SEA/LEA  eval- 

untion  assistance  needs. . . 

d.  Evaluation  of  the  Title  I 

program  for  neglected 

and  delinquent  children... 


Subtotal. 


3. 


7. 


Study  of, the  effects  of  late 
funding  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs. 

Study  of  the  condition  of 
bilingual  education  in  the 
nation  

Evaluation  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  

Longitudinal  study  of  education 
demonstration  programs  

Further  analysis  of  ESAP-II 
evaluation  data  

Evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  III 
diffuslon^adoption  strategy.. 

Total,  Elementary  and 

Secondary  


Post secondary  Education 

1.  effects  of  Cooperative 

Education  on  career 
launching  and  development.... 

2.  Evaluation  of  the  Talent 

Search  and  Upward  Bound 
programs  

3.  A  comprehensive  evaluation  of 

IfEA  Title  III,  developing 
institutions*  phase  II  

4.  Development  of  criteria  for 

institutional  eligibility 
and  consumer  protection  


300,000 

New 

Yes 

Eval. 

110,000 

Cont  M 

Yes 

Eval. 

400,000 

New 

Yes 

Plan. 

500.000  Cont'd  Yea 
1,310,000 

100,000      New  Yes 

400,000      New  Yes 

40,000  Cont'd  No 

45,000  Cont'd  No 

58,000  ContM  No 

300,000  New  No 
2,253,000 

400,000      New  Yes 

45,000  ContM  No 

130,000  ContM  No 

200,000      New  No 


Eval. 


Plan. 


Eval. 


Eval. 


Ival . 


Eval. 


Eval. 


Plan. 
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FY  1975      Conti-    Legisla-    Plfinning  or 
Esclnaced    uacion    cively  Evaluation 
Coat  or  New   Mandated  Study 


5.  Data  analyses,  loan 

estimation  model  

6.  Evaluation  of  the  planned 

variations  experiment 
for  the  special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged  in 
higher  education  and  a 
related  review  of  the 
subprogram  of  educational 
opportunity  centers  

7.  Census  Bureau  analysis  of 

current  population  survey 
data  (1967-1973)  

8.  Higher  education  national 

planning  model  development, 

9.  An  examination  of  select 

areas  of  institutional 

resource  management  

10.    Regional  review  conferences 
relating  to  the  report  of 
the  National  Connission  on 
the  Financing  of  Post- 
Secondary  Education  

Total*  Postsecondary. . 

Occupational,  Vocational »  and 
Adult  Education 

1.  Assessment  of  the  status  of 

career  education  programs, 
curriculum  and  materials.. 

2.  Assessment  of  Bilingual 

Vocational  education 
programs  

3.  Vocational  analysis  of 

first  year  follow-up  data 
of  the  national  longitu- 
dinal study  of  high  school 

class  of  1972  

,   4.    Development  of  evaluation 

model  for  career  education 
5.    Assessment  of  vocational 
educational  proj^rzuns  for 
disadvantaged  students. . . . 

Total,  Occupational, 
Vocational 
and  Adult. . . 

Rlght-to-Read 

1.  Assessment  of  the  National 

Reading  Improvement 
Program  

2.  A  collection  and  evaluation 

of  measures  of  functional 
adult  literacy.^  

Total,  Right-to-Read. .. . 


$    100,000    Cont'd  No 


170,000  New 


15,000  Nev 


Flan. 


No 


60 » 000  New  No 
60,000    Cont'd  No 


No 


25,000  New  No 
1,205,000 


235,000  New  Yes 

200,000  New  Yes 

175,000  Cont'd  No 

75,000  Cont'd  No 

350,000  New  No 


Eval. 

Plan. 
Plan. 

Plan. 
Plan. 


Eval. 
Eval. 

Eval. 
Eval. 

Eval. 


1,035»000 


150»000      New  Yes  Plan 

60,000    Cont 'd       No  Eval . 

210,000 
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FY  1975      Conti-    Legisla-    Planning  or 
Estimated    uatlon    tlvely  Evaluation 
Cost  or  New    Mandated  Study 


Education  for  the  Handicapped 

1.    Evaluation  of  ttducational 
diagnostic  and  referral 
centers  for  the 
handicapped  

Library  Prograaa 

1.     Study  of  library  network 
and  inter-cooperation 
prograaa    

Other  Areas 

1.  Report  by  States  on  uses 

of  Federal  educational 
funds  

2.  Coaputer  and  consultant 

costa'   

3.  Support  of  policy  reaearch 

centera  

4.  Asaistant  Secretary  for 

Planning  and  Evaluation 
Department  of  Health* 
Education*  and  Welfare: 

a.  Analysis  of  fiscal  year 

1973  participation  of 
handicapped  children 
in  local  education 
projects  

b.  Development  of  a  framework 

for  dissemination  

c.  Ehdownent  capital  for 

developing  insti- 
tutions* atudy  of 
alternatives  to  HEA'* 
Title  III  

d.  Study  of  the  relation- 

ship between  State 
student  aid  prograos 
and  participating 
colleges  and  uni- 
versities  

e.  Characteristics  of 

eligible  non-applicants 
of  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants .... 

f .  Development  of  a  research 

agenda  for  the  national 
longitudinal  study  of 
high  school  seniors... 

g.  Study  of  productivity 

and  screening  effects 
of  educational 
attainment  


250*000  New 


200,000  New 


500.000  New 


No 


250*000    ContM  No 
1/ 

(475*000)  ContM  Yes 


Lval. 

Eval. 

P1>*T1. 

Plan. 
Plan. 


30*000  New 
50*000  New 

50*000  New 


No 
No 


Plan. 
Plan. 


Plan 


50*000     New  No  Plan 


50*000     New  No  Plan 


25*000     New  Ko  Plan 


30*000     New  No  Plan. 
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FY  1975  Conti-  Legisla-  flannlng  or  ; 
Coat  6r  New  "Mandated     '  Study 


h.  Study  of  special  iasuea 

•in  the  specification 
of  Title  I,  ESEA  com- 
parability regulations 

i.  Analysis  of  issues  in  the 

reduction  of  racial 
isolation  in  the  public 
schools  

j .  Analysis  of  recent  trends 
in  the  relative  earnings 
of  minority  md  non- 
•inority  populations.. 

k.  Collection  of  starting 
teacher  salaries  by 
State  

1.  Comparison  of  alternative 
educational  inter- 
ventions for  the 
educational  national 
priority  populations.. 

Subtotal  

Total  

New  

Continuing .... 


A 5, 000      New  No 


6,383,000 
(A, 735, 000) 
(1,648,000) 


Plan, 


50,000      New  No  Plan. 

AO, 000      New  No  Plan. 

25,000      N«w  No  Plan. 


35,000  New 
A80,000 


No 


Plan. 


jL/.    To  be  funded  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
Shown  as  a  comparable  transfer  in  1975. 


3 
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1975  1975  1976        Increase  or 

EatiJMite     Reviaed         Estimate  Decrease 


3.    Generml  Program  Diss aiinat ion 

(a)  Disseaination:    $500,000      $500,000  $500,000  $ 

(1)  New  awards   100,000(1)  100,000(1)  250,000(5)    +150, 0C( »(■'.'» 

(2)  Non-competing 

continuing  awards...  370,000(4)370,000(4)  250,000(4)  •-120,000(-) 

(3)  Competing  continuing 

A^f^T^ds   30,000(1)    30,000(1)   -  30,00  , i , 

Total   500, 000       500, 000  500, 000 


Narrative 

ProKram  Purpoae 

To  inform  the  general  public  and  member •  of  the  education  coitwtunity  of  new 
educational  developments,  federally  supported  education  programs  and  encourage  the 
active  participation  of  all  people  in  improving  American  education,  contracts  are 
awarded  to  public  or  private  organizations  under  Section  422  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.    Ilie  major  thrust  is  aimed  at  the  widest  possible 
audience.    "Hie  substance  of  the  projects  is  derived  from  Office  of  Education 
programs  and  priority  is  given  those  programs  which  directly  support  the  major 
objectives  of  the  President  as  set  forth  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message,  and 
to  those  programs  which  are  designated  as  priorities  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Congress. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  meet  the  most  critical  needs  for  information  on  educational  opportunities, 
tentative  projects  include  distribution  of  a  film  on  changing  attitudes  and  new 
opportunities  in  education  for  women  and  minorities  (produced  with  fiscal  year  1975 
funds).    Produce  a  series  of  radio  and  TV  informal:-*-  n  ^pots  on  student  financial 
aid  programs  other  than  basic  grants  and  a  seriea  oi  information  spots  on  metri- 
cation.   Continue  the  Advertising  Council  project  to  stimulate  student  interest  in 
seeking  technician  education  and  the  distribution  of  several  education  films. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

Funds  were  not  appropriated  for  General  Program  Dissemination  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  Under  the  Continuing  Resolution,  however,  $117,247  was  obligated  for  prints 
of  the  Environmental  Education  film,  which  had* been  produced  with  fiscal  year  1972 
funds.    The  obligation  was  charged  aga?nst  program  administration. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  a  film  on  new  and  emerging  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities  in  education  was  produced,  distribution  of  several  education  films  was 
continued,  and  the  Advertising  Council  campaign  to  encourage  people  to  seek 
technical  education  was  continued. 
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General  Proaram  Dt««e«ningtion 

Propoied  Projects  -  fiscal  year  1976  Amount 

Dlatributlon  of  a  20~mlnute  film  on  nev  and  emerging  opportunities 

for  women  and  minorities  In  education  $  75,000 

Continuation    of  Technician  Education  project  to  disseminate 
Infornatlon  on  Fostsecondary  Technical  Skills  Training 

(Advertising  Council)  75,000 

Continuation  of  Careers  Mailing  Service*-' response  mpchanlsm  tor 

above  nultloedla  project  50,000 

Continuation  of  the  distribution  of  envlroniaental  education  film  75,000 

Continuation  of  the  distribution  of  early  childhood  education  film  50,000 

Series  of  radio  and  TV  spots  on  metric  education  60,000 

Distribution  of  above  spots  20,000 

Series  of  radio  and  TV  spots  on  Student  Financial  Aid  (other  than 

Basic  Grants)  75,000 

Distribution  of  abcva  spots  20.000 

$  500,000 

Projects  *  fiscal  :^ear  1975 
Continuation  of  distribution  of  Right  to  Read  Film  $  40,000 

o    20-oiinute  film  on  new  and  emerging  opportunities  for  women 

and  nlnorities  in  education  100,000 

'"^  Continuation  of  Career  Education  project  using  radio,  TV, 
and  print  media  to  disseminate  information  to  the  public 
on  the  availability  of  posts econdary  technical  skills 

training  175,000 

Continuation  of  Careers  Mailing  Services  30,000 

Continuation  of  distribution  of  Environmental  Education  film  100,000 

Continuation  of  distribution  of  Early  Childhood  Education  film  55 , OOO 

$  500,000 

Projects  "  fiscal  year  I97i» 

^  Distribution  of  prints  of  the  Environmental  Education  film                        $  117,247 
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1975 
Ettlnate 


1975 
Xavlted  * 


1976 
Estimate 
FOS.  BnH. 


Increase  or 
Decrease 
Pos.  Amt. 


Pos. 


Ant.  FOS. 


"Srof. 


A.    Advisory  Coxnmltteea  38    $1,141,000  39  $1,681,000  38  $2,041,000  —    +360. ^'^O 


ProKram  Purpose 

To  advise  the  Commissioner  of  Education  concerning  the  administration  of, 
preparation  of  general  regulations  for,  and  operation  of  educational  programs,  to 
effectuate  tha  coordination  of  programs  administered  by  the  Ottice,  make  recom- 
mendations for  changes,  both  iu  rtsderal  laws  and  the  administration  of  the 
programs,  make  annual  reports  of  its  findings  to  the  Commissioiier ,  the  President, 
Secretary  of  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress.    These  13  Councils  are  governed  by  Part  D  q£  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1974. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  insure  necessary  advice  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  five  Presidential 
and  eight  public  Cocmlttees  appointed  hy  the  Secretary  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  38  professional  and  clerical  staff  to  support  these  committees  will 
be  continued  in  1976.    The  increase  of  $360,000  over  fiscal  year  1975  will  provide 
full  year  costs  of  the  three  new  cooialttees  on  Career  Education,  Community 
Education  and  the  Presidential  Cbtnnittee  on  Women's  Educational  Programs  authorized 
by  thti  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    Also  additional  funds  are  need^u  by  most  of 
the  Commit tes  to  :;upporc  the  expanded  statutory  responsibilities  and  priorities 
established  by  the  Commissioner  or  the  Councils. 

Accomplishments  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  1975 

The  Councils  on  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  and  the  Extension  and 
Continuing  Education  will  have  completed  their  evaluation  assignments  and  issued 
their  reports  by  June  30,  1975.    New  committee  members  were  selected  and  initial 
meetings  held  on  Career  and  Conmunity  Education.    The  Council  on  Women's  Educa* 
tlonal  Programs  will  be  selected  and  the  initial  meeting  will  be  held.  All 
existing  committees  have  submitted  their  annua.l  reports  on  coamittee  linuings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner.    Change  over  of  the  advisory  committee 
support  staff  to  civil  service  employees  as  required  by  General  Audit  and  General 
Counsel  requirement's  was  'completed. 


^Proposed  reprograniQlng  from  the  Program  Administration  activity. 


Narrative 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 


Authorised  No.  of 

 by       Members    Appointed  by 

Accreditation  and  Institutional 


Eligibility  - 

PL 

82-550 

15 

Commissioner/ 
Secretary 

-- 

Adult  Educstion 

PL 

91-230 

15 

Presidsnt 

5 

National  Advisory  Council  o:t 

iilTinfual  Education 

PL 

89-10 

15 

Secretary 

— 

Csraar  Education 

PL 

93-380 

12 

Secretary 

Cotmunity  Education 

PL 

93-380 

11 

Sacratary 

Devtlopins  Inatltutlons 

PL 

92-318 

9 

Comlssionar 

Education  of  Disadvantaged 

Chlldran 

FL 

89-10 

15 

President 

8 

Education  Profassions 

Davalopaant 

PL 

90-35 

15 

Prasidant 

5 

EnvirooMntal  Education 

PL 

91-516 

21 

Secretary 

Equality  of  Educational 

Opportunity 

PL 

92-318 

15 

President 

3 

Ethnic  Harit^is  Studies 

PL 

92-318 

15 

Secretary 

Extciislon  and  Continuing 

Education 

PL 

89-239 

12' 

President 

4 

Financial  Aid  to  Ststes 

Higher  Ed. 

Amendioents  of 

1968 

21 

Cocanlss  loner 

Kstlonal  Advisory  Conmittee 

on  Handicappad  Children 

PL 

91-230 

15 

Coamlss loner/ 
Secretary 

Vocational  Education 

PL 

90-576 

21 

Prasidant 

13 

Woman's  Educstional  Programs 

PL 

93-380 

17 

President 

TOTALS  38 


^Proposed  reprogrsmming    fron  the    Progrsm   Administrstion  Activity. 


1975   Revised  1975*  1976  Estimate  Incresss  or  Decrease 

No.  of  No.  of  No.  of 

Positions     Amount      Positions     Amount      Positions  Amount 

$      25,000      —         $      25,0^^     —       $      57,000       —         $+  32,000 

197,000       5  201,000       6  266,000       +  1  +  65,0  00  i 

(Funded  under  Bilinguel  Educetion,  Authorised  by  P.L.  93-380) 


28,000 

90,000 
85,000 
28 , 000 

121,000 
15  0,000 
30,000 

+  31,000 
+  65,000 
+  2,000 

183,000 

8 

188,000 

8 

263,000 

+  75,000 

148,000 

5 

152,000 
25,000 

5 

191,  00 
50,000 

+  39,000 
+  25,000 

111,000 

3 

113,000 
50,000 

50,000 

-  3 

-113,000 

4 

158,000 

-  4 

-158,000 

50,000 

50,000 

60,000 

+  10,000 

70,000 

100,000 

100,000 

328,000 

13 

336,000 
80,000 

6 

409  ,0  00 
29!V,000 

+  6 

+  73,000 
+214,000 

140,000 

38 

1.681,000 

38 

2,041,000 

+360,000 

No.  of 

Positions  AiDOunt 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  FACT  StIEET 
Advlaory  Councils 

Accreditation  and  Institutional  Eligibility  —  (Authorized  by  P.L.  82-550,  as 
amended,  15  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  with  approval  of  the  Secretary) 

Thla  committee  advlsea  the  Commission  in  fulfilling  his  statutory  obligation 
to  publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies  and  associations, 
and  a  liat  of  recognized  State  agencies  for  the  approval  of  nursing  education 
programs,  and  of  public  postsecondary  vocational  education.     It  also,  advises  the 
Commissioner  on  matters  relevant  to  institutional  eligibility  for  federal  funding 
and  to  accreditation.    Additional  funds  are  needed  in  1976  to  support  expanded 
committee  activities  related  to  the  review  of.  State  approval  agencies,  federal 
schools,  proprietory  schools,  and  appeals  from  such  agencies  and  institutions. 

Adult  Educatisr^  -r  (Authorized  by  P.L.  91-230  and  Amendments,  15  members  appointed 
by  the  President) 

Itie  Council  advises  the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  general  regulations 
with  respect  to  policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title, 
including  policies  and  procedures  governing  the  approval  of  State  plans  under 
section  306,  and  policies  and  other  programs  offering  adult  education  activities 
and  services.    The  Council  reviews  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  this  title,  makes  recommendations  with  respect  thereto,  and  makes  annual 
reports  to  the  President  of  its  findings  and  recommendations  (including  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  thiti  title  and  other  Federal  laws  relating  to  adult 
education  activities  and  servicea).    IJie  Preaident  transmits  each  such  report  to 
the  Congress  together  with  hia  comments  and  recommendations.    Additional  funds  are 
requested  in  1976  due  to  the  Council's  increased  statutory  responsibility,  and 
priorities  established  by  the  Council. 

Career  Education  —  (Authorized  by  P.L.  93-380,  Section  407  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  12  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary) 

Tlie  Council  advises  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  with  respect  to  programs 
of  the  Division  of  Education  pertaining  to  the  development  and  implementation  of 
career  education,  and  evaluating  their  effectiveness  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  In  its  report  to  Congress,  the  Council  will  include  recommendations  for 
remedial  legislation  baaed  on  a  aurvey  and  aasessment  of  the  current  status  of 
career  education  programs  in  the  United  States.  Fiscal  year  1976  represents  the 
first  full  year  of  funding  for  the  Council. 

Cotsmunity  Education  —  (Authorized  by  P^L.  93-380,  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  11  members  appointed  by  the . Secretary ) 

This  Council  advises  the  Commiasioner  on  policy  matters  relating  to  the 
intereat  of  community  schools  in  which  the  federal  government  ahares  in  the  planning 
establiahing,  expanding,  and  operating  of  community  education  programa,  and 
analyzes  and  evaluates  the  programs  •  eriei-tiveness  in  its  Ccr.sressional  report. 
Fiscal  year  1976  representa  the  firat  full  year  of  funding  for  the  Council. 

DQV£lopinK  luotlcutions  —  (Authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  Title 
iii,  P.L,  92-318,  9  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner) 

The  Council  adviaes  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education    on  policy  matters  arising 
in  the  administration  of  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended, 
by  asaistlne  in  identifying  developing  inatituCiona  and  by  eatabllshing  prior itiea 
and  criteria  in  awarding  grants,  so  the  purposea  of  Title  III  can  beat  be  achieved. 
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Pj^^^.         m.^dvantaged  Children  -  (Authorized  by  ESEA.  Title  I.  P.L.  89-10. 
aa  atoende^,  15  member*  appointed  by  the  Preiident) 

This  Conmittee  reviews  and  evaluate*  the  administration  and  operation  of 
compcniatory  education  prograna  at  every  level,  with  special  emplia.is  on  Title  I. 
ESeT  and  reporta  the  effectiveness  of  tha.e  programs  to  the  President  and  Congress 
in  meeting  the  needs  ot  disadvantaged  children.    Increased  funding  ir  1976  is 
requested  due  to  the  increased  volume  of  statutory  responsibilities  nmvdated  by 
Section  821  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974. 

Profe«siona  Development  -  (Authorized  by  Section  502  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  P.L,  90-35,  15  members  appointed  by  the  President} 

The  Council  (D  reviews  the  operation    of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  of  all  other  federal  programs  for  the  training  and  development  of  educational 
personnel,  and  (2)  evaluates  tbi-Hr  effecLxVeneas  in  meeting  needs  for  additiofial 
educational  personnel  and  in  achieving  improved  quality  in  training  when  entering 
positions  in  the  field  of  education.    The  Council  also  advises  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  with  respect  to 
policy  matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this  title  and  any  other  mattera. 
relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  title,  on  which  their  advice  may  be  requested. 
Additional  funds  are  requested  in  1976  to  more  thoroughly  and  effectively  expand 
the  activities  and  agenda  of  the  Council. 

^.vnn.w.nEal  Education  -  (Authorized  by  P.L.  91-516,  as  amended,  21  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary) 

The  Council  advises  the  Commissioner  concerning  the  administration  of,  and 
general  regulations  for,  the  operation  of  program,  to  enhance  ^"y}"™""^^^"*^^'^ 
and  maintain  ecological  balance.    The  committee  makea  reco™«ndationa  with  respect 
to  the  allocation  of  appropriated  funds,  with  insurance  of  appropriate  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  programs  and  projects  throughout  the  Nation    and  evaluate,  the 
environmental  education  program,  and  project.,  publi.hing  and  di.seminating  the 
results.    Fiscal  year  1976  represent,  the  first  full  year  of  xuuding  for  the 
Council. 

Eoualitv  of  Kducational  Opportunity  -  (Authorized  by  P.  U  92-318,  15  member, 
appointed  by  the  Pre.ident) 

Bie  Council  advises  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  YTfv:"^!''^ 
the  operation  of  the  program  authorised  by  the  ^^8""^^  School  Aid  Act  inclu^ 
the  preparation  of  regulations  and  the  development  of  criteria  fcr  the  approval  ot 
applications.    It  also,  reviews  the  operation  of  the  program  with  respect  to  its 
effectiveness  in  achieving  its  purpose,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary's  conduct  in 
its  administration.    No  funds  or  position,  are- requested  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  -  (Authorized  by  P.  L.  92-318,  of  the  Education  Amendmenta 
of  ).9V 2, members  appointed  by  the  Secretary) 

The  Council  advises  the  Conmissioner  of  Education  in  the  administration  of 
applicable  ethnic  heritage  study  programs,  makes  recommendations  for  legislative 
action  and  analyzes  and  evaluates  fed«r*illy  fur,dcd  ethnic  heritage  programs  and 
projects  in  ita  reports  to  the  congress. 

Extension  and  Continuing  Education  -  (Authorized  by  P.        89-23?,  12  ncrrbers 
appointed  by  the  President) 

The  Council  reviews  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  all  federally 
supported  extension  and  continuing  education  programs,  including  conrounity 
sfetv^ce  program,  and  make,  recommendation,  with  re.pect  thereto  to  the  President 
and  ihe  Commissioner  of  Education.    No  funds  or  positions  are  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 
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Financial  Aid  to  Studenta        (Authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Aaendcients  of 
1968,  21  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner) 

Hil*  Coomlttee  advise*  the  Commissioner  of  Educstlon,  reviews  problem  sress 
evaluates  the  effectiveness,  and  makes  recomraendatlons  regsrdlng  the  admlnlstra-  ' 
tlon  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  programs  relsted  to  flnsnclal  sld  to  students, 
with  emphasis  on  changes  In  statutes,  regulations,  policies,  and  procedures.  The 
scope  of  the  Council's  activities  hss  been  Increased  by  recent  expanded  leglslstion 
and  Its  structure  has  been  adjusted  to  Include  two  operstlng  subcommittees. 

Handicapped  «-  (Authorized  by  section  448(b)  of  the  Genersl  Education  Provisions 
Act,  P.  L.  91-230,  15  members  appointed  by  the  Coomlssloner  with  spproval  of  the 
Secretary) 

The.vTaUonal  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  reviews  the  sdminlstration 
and  operation  of  progrsms  under  the  Education  of  tne  Handicapped  Act.  It  also 
reviews  "the  administration  and  operation  of  special  Institutions  (National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  DcmonstrAtlon  Elementary  School,  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Gallaudet  College,  the  Natlonsl  Center  on  Education- 
al Media  and  Materials  for  the  Handicapped)  and  advises  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Conmlssloner  of  Education  with 
respect  to  these  program*  and  the  formulation  of  new  programs  for  the  handlcspped. 

The  Committee  was  created  October  9,  1973  through  the  merger  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Education    of  the  Deaf,  and  the  National  Advlaory  Coomlttee 
on  Handicapped  Ch.ildren,  and  haa  aaaumed  the  functlona  of  thoae  two  groups. 

Vgcstlonal  Education  —  (Authorized  by  P.L.  90-576,  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968,  Title  I,  21  membera  appointed  by  the  Prealdent) 

The  Council  advlaea  the  Coramlaaloner  on  sdmlnlatration  of,  preparation  of 
regulatlona  for,  and  operation  of,  vocational  education  programs;  reviews 
administration  and  operation  of  programs.  Including  ef fectlveneas  in  meeting 
purpfj«es  for  which  they  are  eatabllahed,  tnakea  recomraendatlona  and  report  findings- 
conducts  Independent  evaluations  of  programs,  and  publishes  snd  distributes 
results;  and  reviews  duplication  of  programs  at  the  postsecondary  level.  The 
Increased  request  In  1976  Is  neceasary  to  permit  the  Council  to  fully  meet  Its 
obllgatlona,  Increaaed  reaponalbllltlea,  and  broadened  activities. 

Women's  Educational  Profframa  —  (Authorized  by  P.L.  93-380,  Section  409  of  the 
Education     Amendments  of  1974,  17  members  appointed  by  the  President) 

The  Council  advises  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  genersl  policy  matters 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  »Vomen*a  Educstlonsl  Equity  Act  of  1974." 
Recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  regarding  allocation  of  any 
funds,  development  of  appropriate  geographical" dlatrlbutlon  of  approved  programs 
and  projects  throug^jut  the  Nation,  and  the  eatabliahment  of  program  priorities. 
Fiscal  year  1976  repceaenta  the  flrat  full  year. of  funding  for  the  Council. 
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1975 

 \  Estimate 

Information  clearinghouses  $15C,C00 

a)  New  awards   150,000 

Number   3 

b)  Non-competing  continu- 

ing awarda   — 

Number. ,    


1975 
Revised 


$150,000 
150,000 
3 


1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Dscrcase 


$300,000 


300,000 
3 


$+150,000 
-150,000 
-3 

+300,000 
+3 


Narrative 

Program  purpoae 

To  operate  clearlnghouaea  for  the  collection,  analyaea  and  dlssemin«£lun  of 
Information  about  adult,  bilingual,  and  community  education* 
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Uieae  clearinghouse*  are  required  by  the  Education  Aoendraenta  of  1974, 

Each  of  these  clearinghouses  will  be  designed  to  actively  disseminate  informa- 
tion about  ancc^ssful  products  and  processes  to  State  and  local  education  agencies 
as  well  as  the  education  community  at  large. 

Plans  for  fiscal  year  1976 

To  provide  State  and  local  agencies  with  information  regarding  the  type  of 
delivery* systems  best  suited  to  particular  settings,  the  clearinghouse  on  adult 
education  will  make  an  inventory  of  innovative  practices  and  products.  Initially, 
the  focus  of  the  clearinghouse  will  be  on  innovative  projects  previously  funded 
under  the  Adult  Education  Act,    The  clearinghouse  will  also  emphasize  the  develop- 
tnent  of  information  links  between  agencies  and  educators  working  in  the  area  of 
adult  education,  to  prevent  duplication  and  enable  adult  educators  to  make  better 
use  of  their  resources. 

The  clearinghouse  on  bilingual  education  will  have  similar  goals.    This  clear- 
inghouse will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  bilingual  dissemination  efforts  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  in  order  to  get 
successful  bilingual  practices  into  the  hands  of  practitioners  in  State  and  local 
education  agencies* 

The  coiwnunity  education  clearinghouse  will  provide  informs t ton  on  what  works 
best  in  this  area  particularly  regarding  the  new.  Community  Schools  Act,  the  coordin- 
ation of  coasnuaity  education  pregrsms,  and  training  methods  for  those  who  will  pUn 
and  operate  the  comnunity  education  programc. 

Accomplishments  in  fiscaljyears  1974  and  1975 

Planning  contracts  designed  to  develop  specifications  for  the  Information 
clearinghouses  will  be  carried  out  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Program  administration  (GEPA,  Sec.  400(d)) 

1976  


1975  1975  •  Budget 

Estimate  Revised   Estimate  ■ 

Amount        Pos.  Amount       Authorization       fos.  Amount 


2^^873    $91,915,000    2,873    $91,915,000       Indefinite         3,040  $100,684,000 

Purpose;    To  enable  the  Comnissioner  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  duties  of  the 
Office  of  Education  such  funds  as  are  necessary  are  provided. 

Explanation;    This  activity  provides  for  personnel  salaries  and  related  administra- 
tive expenses  for  all  Office  of  Education  programs  except  for  Indian  Education  which 
is  requested  in  a  separate  appropriation. 

^ocom^lishments  in  1975;    Implemented  an  agency-wide  manpower  utilization  system 
to  establish  manpower  resource  needs  by  functional  and  program  activity.  Initiated 
the  required  studies,  changes  in  programs  and  reports  mandated  by  the  KHucatlon 
Amendments  of  1974. 

Objectives  for  1976:    Insure  the  prudent  use  and  efficient  allocations  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Office.    Refine  the  Management  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  loan 
program.    Realign  authorized  positions  from  activities  proposed  for.  termination  or 
phase  out  to  new  or  proposed  expanded  activities* 
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Activity:    Planning  and  evaluation  (General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  411) 
 1976 


1975  1975 


Budget 


Estimate        Revised     Authorization  Estimate 
$6,383,000    $6,383,000     $25,000,000  $9,000,000 

Purpose;    To  determine  the  lapact  and  effectiveness  of  Federal  education  programs 
and  analyze  educational  problems  and  policy  choices,  the  Office  of  Education  each 
year  carries  out  a  series  of  planning  and  evaluation  studies  authorized  by  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  Section  411.    The. findings  from  these  studies 
provide  Information  that  Is  used  to  Improve  program  operations  within  the  Office 
of  Educstion.    The  data  produced  by  these  studies  also  responda  to  the  Congres- 
sional need  for  accurate  Information  about  educational  Issues. 

Studies  are  carried  out  by  contractors  selected  through  competitive 
bidding,  on  the  basis  of  detailed  specifications  developed  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion.   Executive  summaries  of  the  results  of  these  studies  are  distributed  to  the 
Congress,  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  members  of  the  education  conmiunity. 
Most  studies  require  more  than  twelve  months  to  complete. 

Accompltsteents  for  1975;    A  total  of  $3,610,000  was  used  foir  the  studies  mandated 
by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974*    Additional  studies  werv^  conducted  in  areas 
such  as  cooperative  education,  bilingual  vocational  education,  and  reading  programs. 
Over  30  studies  are  scheduled  for  completion  during  1975. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  request  will  support  the  continuation  of  13  evaluation 
studies,  of  which  seven  are  required  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  and  about 
10  new  evaluation  and  10  planning  studies.    The  new  studies  will  be  in  the  areas  of 
Indian  education.  Teacher  Corps,  postsecondary  education,  and  vocational  education. 

Activity!    General  program  dissemination;    Disseroina^ f nn  (GEPA, 

1976  "''^ 

1975  1975   Maet  ' 

Estimate       Revised        Authorization  Estimate 

$500,000      $500,000  Indefinite  $500,000 

Purpose ;    Inform  the  widest  possible  audience  of  new  educational  developments,  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education,  federally  supported  education  programs  and 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs  through  the  press,  radio,  television  and  related 
media  systems.    Priority  is  given  those  programs  most  directly  supporting  the 
administration's  major  objectives. 

Explanation;    Projects  are  performed  under  contract  with  public  or  private  organi- 
zations, groups  or  individuals  and  monitored  by  Office  of  Public  Affairs  staff. 
Responses  to  request  for  proposals  or  invitations  for  bid  are  reviewed  by  Office 
of  Education  staff. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;  One  new  project         uuuer taken  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the 
production  of  a  20'-minute  film  on  new  and  eiterging  opportunities  for  women  and 
minorities  in  education,  including  prints.    Five  projects  were  continued  from 
previous  fiscal  years.    Three  films  on  the  right  to  read,  early  childhood  education, 
and  environmental  education  continued  to  be  distributed  on  a  free:  loan  basis. 
ITie  multimedia  information  campaign  to  encourage  people  to  consider  a  technical 
education  Instead  of  a  four-year  liberal  arts  education  was  also  continued,  along 
with  the  response  mechanism  for  dissemination  of  materials. 

Objectives  for  1976;    Respond  to  agency  priorities  or  to  Office  of  Public  Affairs' 
commitments  to  support  specific  program*  which  cannot  effort  to  mount  information 
campaigns  with  their  own  resources.    Tentative  new  projects  include  the  distrib- 
ution of  the  film  on  opportunities  in  education  for  women  and  -.Incricles; 
production  of  a  series  of  radio  and  television  spots  on  metrication;  a  series  of 
radio  and  television  spots  on  student  financial  aR«istance  programs  other  than  the 
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basic  grants  program;  and  the  distribution  of  these  two  series  of  spots.  Several 
projects  funded  in  previous  years  may  be  continued,  depending  upon  continuing 
interest.    These  include  the  project  with  the  Advertising  Council  to  stimulate 
student  interest  in  seeking  technical  education  and  the  distribution  of  several 
education  films. 


Activity:    Advisory  Committees  (GEPA,  Part  D) 

1975 


Budget 

  Authorization  Estimate 

Aniount  Pos*  Amount 

$1,681,300         Indefinite  38  $2,041,400 


Purpose :    To  support  the  activities  of  Auviaory  Councils,  travel  of  and  compensa- 
tion for  members,  to  provids  special  professional,  clerical  or  technical 
assistance  to  support  committee  activities  and  to  finance  publication  and 
dissemination    of  committee  findings  and  recommendations. 

Explanation:    Advisory  Cotoaitteei  serving  the  Office  of  Educition  are  created  by 
the  Congress  or  established  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  provide  expert  advice 
with  respect  to  programs  administered  by  the  Commissioner. 

Accomplishments  in  1975;      Public  committees  provided  advice  relative  to  a  majority 
of  Office  of  Education  adrsinistered  programs  during  fiscal    year  1975.  In 
addition  to  carrying  out  specialized  evaluation  projects,  advised  the  Office  on 
preparation  of  regulations  for  the  administration  of  educational  programs  and 
reviewed  criteria  for    funding  applications  for  various  projects. 

Objectives  for  1976:    Review  and  assess  the  Office  of  Education  administered 
programs,  report  their  activities,  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Commissioner 
the  Congress  and/or  the  President  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 

*Pix5pos«d  rcprogracmlng  from  the  Program  Administration  activity. 


Activity:    Information  clearinghouses  (Education  Amendments  of  1974) 

 1976  

1975  1975  Budget 

Estimate, ,  Revised^ /  Authorization^/  Estimate 
$150,000^-'  $150,000^'       $17,250,000  "  $300,000 

1^/    Proposed  reprogramming  from  program  administration. 

2/  Includes  authorization  for  other  activities  in  the  bilingual  education 
"**     and  gifted  and  talented  activities. 


Purpose :  To  operate  clearinghouses  to  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  information 
about  adult,  bilingual,  and  community  education. 

Explanation:    Contracts  are  made  to  public  and  private  agencies  and  organizations 
to  establish  and  operate  the  clearinghouses. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:  Planning  contracts  designed  to  develop  specifications  for 
the  clearinghouses  will  be  awarded. 

Objectives  for  1976:  The  planning  phase  will  be  completed  and  the  three  clearing- 
houses will  become  operational. 
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New  Positions  Requested 


1976 


Annual 

Grade      Number  Salary 


guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 

Program  Compi  iance  Specialist   GS-11  1        $  15,^8! 

Field  Examiner   GS-9  6  77,0^6 

Program  Assistant   GS-9  1  12.8^+1 

Assistant  Field  Examiner   GS-7  1^  l't7.280 

Claims  Examiner   GS-7  9  9'*. 680 

Program  Assistant   GS-7  2  2l.0**0 

Secreta-.y   GS-6  1  9.^73 

program  Assistant   GS-5  32  272,000 

Secretary   GS-5  3  25,500 

Clerk-Typist   GS-5  2  17»000 

Billing  Citrk   GS-^  27  205.092 

Clerk-Steno   GS-**  7  53,172 

Clerk-Typist   GS-^  2  15,192 

Clerk-Typist   GS-3  67  >  6^0 

Subtotal   1  17  1  ,033.^37 

Innovative  and  Experimental  Programs 

Program  Manager   GS-15  A  119.272 

Arts  Education  Specialist   GS-l**  1  25,581 

Senior  Program  Specialist   GS-l^t  1  25.581 

Ef^ucation  Program  Special  !st   GS-13  ^  87, ?6'* 

Education  Program  Special  Tst   GS-12  1  18,^63 

Education  Program  Special  ist   GS-1  1  0  139.329 

Administrative  Ass  Istant   GS-9  2  25,682 

Program  Ass  istant   GS-7  7  73,6^0 

Secretary    GS-6  11  10'*,203 

Secretary   GS-5  1  8.500 

Clerk   GS-i;  J.  7,596 

Subtotal   '♦2  635,111 

State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 

Education  Program  Special  ist   GS-1^  2  51,162 

Education  Program  Specialist.   GS-13  2  ^3,632 

Program  Assistant   GS-9  2  25.682 

Secretary..   GS-5  ^  17.000 

Subtotal   8  137,^76 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities   162  1 .8o6,02^ 
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SAlarie*  and  Expenses 

Estimate  for  July  1  -  Septenbcr  30,  1976  period 

Ob  nidations  by  Activity 

1976 

Activity  Estimate 

Estimate 

July  1  - 
Sept.  30.  1976 

Program  administration  $100,684,000 

$24,071,000 

Planning  and  evaluation  9,000,000 

60,000 

General  program  dissemination  500,000 

Advisory  cooanlttees  2,041,000 

512,000 

Information  clearinghouses  300.000 

TOTAL  $112,525,000 

$24,643,000 

Justification 

Interim  Pferiod:  July  1  -  Sept.  30,  1976 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

1976 
Estimate -- 

Jul^ 

Estimate  for 

1  -  Sent.  30, 

1976 

1.    Program  administration  $100,684,000 

$24,071,000 

Narrative 

Tiie  amount  requested  in  the  interim  budget  represents 
personnel  and  related  costa  for  the  66-day  interim  period. 

level  funding  tcv  3 

1 040 

1976 
Estimate 

July 

Estimate  for 
1  -  Sept.  30. 

1976 

2.    Planning  and  evaluation  $    9,000,000  $  60,000 


Narrative 


During  the  interim  period,  no  mfajor  studies  will  be  funded.  request  will 

cover  data  processing  coats  and  aome  small  purchase  orders  normally  occurring  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 

"  1976  '        Eatimatc  for 
 Estimate         July  1  ■  Sept.  30.  1976 

3.    General  program  dissemination  $       500,000  $ 


Narrative 

No  funds  are  required  for  this  activity  during  the  interim  period.  Any 
distribution  of  films  at  this  tin«  will  be  funded  late  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Film 
production  and  public  service  announcement  production  will  be  done  in  fiscal  year 
1977. 
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1976 

Estimate 

for 

EstimBte 

July  1  -  Sept. 

30.  1976 

4.    Advisory  cotnmicteei 

$  2,041,000 

$  512,000 

Narrative 


The  araount  requeated  will  provide  level  fund in?  for  the  support  of  12  Tdvlso-v 
committeea.    lliis  includea  support  for  38  personnel  assigned  as  committee  staff  on 
the  five  Preaidontially-appointed  advisory  councila.    Theae  are  for  adult  education, 
education  of  diaadvantaged  children,  education  pro feaa ions  development,  vocational 
education  and  wotnen*s  education. 


1776                      Estimate  for 
Eatimate    *     JuXv  1  -  Seot-  30.  I07fi 

5. 

Infornation  clearinghouaea 

$  300,000 

tha 

Amounta  appropriated  in  fiacal  year 

interim  period.    Nk>  additional  funda 

1976  will  fund  the  clearinghouaea  during 
»re  required  during  the  interim  period. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  BROOKE.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  this 
afternoon  at  2  p.m.,  when  we  will  take  up  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:35  p.m.  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to  re- 
convene at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.) 
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[Afternoon  Session,  2:20  O'Clock,  Thursday,  March  20,  1975] 

DEPAKTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFAKE 
National  Institute  of  Educatiox 

STATEMENT   OP  EMEKSON  J.   ELLIOTT,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

RALPH  BESSE,  MEMBER,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 

SENTA  RAIZEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  DISSEMINATION  AND 
RESOURCES 

ERNEST  RUSSELL,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  ADMINISTRATION 
JOHN  CHRISTENSEN,  BUDGET  OPPICER,  PLANNING  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

CHARLES  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  BUDGET 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Fong  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Next,  we  will  hear  testimony  on  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
The  budget  request  here  is  for  $80  million,  an  increase  of  $10  million 
over  last  year's  appropriation.  ,  u 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  filling  in  for  the  last  6  months  while  we  have 
waited  for  the  new  director.  He  is  here  to  give  us  the  rationale  for 
NIE's  budget. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  might  I  will  first  introduce  the  people  who  are  accompanying 
me.  On  my  immediate  right  is  Mr.  Kalph  Besse,  a  member  of  our 
policy  council,  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research.  John 
Christensen  is  our  budget  officer;  Senta  Raizen,  who  heads  our  dis- 
semination program  which  is  a  major  part  of  our  budget;  and  iiirnest 
Russell  who  heads  our  Office  of  Administration. 

On  my  left,  you  know  Mr.  Miller,  of  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  my  statement. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Fong.  Your  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Air.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  ^aPP^ 
to  explain  the  request  of  the  National  Institute  of  ^^^^^^^^tion  for  §80,0^^^^^^ 
Fiscal  Year  1976.  this  request  represents  an  mcrease  of  $9,644,000  abo\e  tne 
'       F-a  Year  1975  revised  budget  of  $70,356,000.  The  programs  ^^ihich  would  be 
n.-i;ried  out  bv  our  request  mark  significant  changes  in  both  emphasis  and  direction 
for  the  Institute^changes  that  we  believe  make  NIE  more  responsive  to  Congres- 

oSrT^^^^^^^     emphasizes  first,  the  dissemination  to  local  schools  and  State 
education  agencies  of  proven  new  techniques  and  practices  and,  second,  the 
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search  for  solutions  to  a  limited,  number  of  specific  problems  facing  American 
education.. The  search  for  solutions  will  focus  on  four  areas: 

R"®*.  ,  process  of  teaching,  learning  and  measuring  basic  education  skills, 
particularly  reading. 

Two:  School  finance,  productivity  and  management. 

Three:  The  relationship  between  education  and  work. 

Four:  Assisting  schools  in  providing  more  adequate  education  for  many  students 
who  have  been  unfairly  limited  by  their  ethnic  or  language  background,  sex  or 
poverty.  We  entitle  this  '^education  equity".  6        ,  ui 

The  Institute  plans  to  devote  approximately  60  percent  of  its  total  budget 
request  to  theoe  four  problem-solving  programs  and  23  percent  to  our  dissemina- 
tion program. 

Dissemination 

An  am9unt  of  $18,343,000  is  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  to  support  efforts 
to  disseminate  promising  nev.-T/ays  of  teaching  and  learning  or  improved  methods 
V  schools.  This  is  a  significant  $12,472,000  increase  over  the  Fiscal 

Year  197o  spending  level.  Past  efforts  to  make  research  and  development  products 
and  techniques  widely  useful  to  teachers  and  administrators  have  often  not 
succeeded.  Ii.fTectivc  links  between  education  researchers  and  classroom  teachers 
have  been  largely  missing.  The  Institute  will  launch  an  expanded  dissemination 
cnort  to  strengthen  direct  personal  contacts  among  existing  organizations,  such 
as  State  education  agencies,  ^'intermediate"  school  service  districts  and  profes- 
sional education  association  networks.  We  do  not  propose  to  establish  any  new 
nationwide  system  of  communications  within  the  education  community.  Instead 
we  intend  to  strengthen  existing  means  of  imparting  information,  providing 
training  and  technical  assistance,  relying  on  the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of 
long-established  communications  channels.  The  Fiscal  Year  1976  dissemination 
program  will  fund  orojccts  involving  approximately  40  States,  450  local  education 
agencies,  and  2,500  education  personnel  who  provide  dissemiiuilion  services. 

■  Basic  Skills 

Requested  for  Fiscal  1976  is  $13,913,000  to  acquire  knowledge  that  can  help 
children  obtain  the  basic  skills— especially  reading  comprehcnsinn— -thcv  need  to 
function  eftectivcly  in  our  society.  While  research  in  the  past  twenty  years  has 
led  to  improved  teaching  methods  and  instructional  materials  for  children  in  the 
nrst  three  grades,  developing  a  full  understanding  or  comprehension  of  what  they 
read  is  a  major  problem  for  an  estimated  20  million  Americans  who  can  barely 
nnmplcte  applications  for  Unemployment  benefits  or  bank  loans  or  make  out  their 
income  tax  return.s.  The  burden  falls  more  heavily  on  poor  and  minority  families, 
btudics  to  combat  this  problem  will  use  the  latest  in  research  findings  and  now 
developments.  They  will  provide  resources  fnr  teachers  to  help  children  in  grades 
4  through  6  develop  basic  comprehension  skills. 

Educational  Equity 

As  you  arc  aware,  the  States  arc  responsible  for  education  of  American  children. 
Ihc  Institute  s  Educational  Equity  program  will  help  schools  provide  more  mean- 
ingful education  programs  for  the  many  students  who  arc  unfairiy  limited  in  their 
educational  options  because  of  their  hnme  language  and  culture,  ethnic  and  racial 
background,  acx  or  ccuiioinic  status.  For  example  we  know  that  of  the  estimated 
nnihon  children  in  schools,  six  million  arc  from  non-English-speaking  families. 
i!.ighty  percent  of  the  proposed  Educational  Equity  budget  of  $5,438,000  is  designed 
to  improve  bilingual  and  multicultural  programs  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Education  and  Work 

Few  issues  have  held  the  sustained  attention  of  the  American  public  as  has  the 
''u  between  education  and  work.  A  recent  Gallup  Poll  reported  that  more 

than  90  percent  of  the  students  and  adults  surveyed  wanted  more  job-oriented 
education.  A  major  observation  of  several  recent  studies  of  the  American  high 
school  has  been  that  schools  arc  too  removed  from  the  community  and  students 
are  too  isolated  from  individuals  in  other  age  groups.  Our  Education  and  Work 
Program  seeks  to  close  the  gap  between  education  of  our  youth  and  adult  work 
experiences  and  responsibilities.  It  will  develop  ways  students  can  gain  meaningful 
A^iT-^"^"^f  P^^^  ^^^'^^  formal  education  without  jeopardizing  any  adult's 
job.  Additionally,  proposed  projects  will  concentrate  on  improving  and  expanding 
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guidance,  counseling  and  placement  services  for  students  of  all  ages.  The  budget 
requests  $9,908,000  for  the  Education  and  Work  Program  in  fiscal  1976. 

Finance,  Productivity  and  Management 

We  find  today  that  the  ability  of  educational  agencies  at  all  levels  to  provide 
efficient  and  effective  services  is  threatened  by  shifting  enrollment,  rismg  costs 
and  court  requirements  for  nev  distributions  of  oHucational  funds.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1976  the  Institute  plans  to  devote  23  percent  of  its  budget,  or  $18,301,000  to 
issues  in  Finance,  Productivity  and  Management.  Our  activities  will  help  schools 
and  school  systems  develop  better  approaches  to  plannmg,  deci-sionmaking  and 
management  to  meet  demands  for  improved  performance  and  greater  diversity  of 
programs  while  reducing  rising  costs.  They  .will  also  provide  for  U)  close  work 
with  school  finance  policy-makers  to  develop  analyses  of  school  finance  reform 
issues  and  (2)  examination  of  questions  States' face  as  they  debate  competency- 
based  education,  where  education  credits  are  based  on  the  skills  and  knowledge 
individuals  have  actually  acquired. 

Program  Direction  and  Administr.^tion 

To  carry  out  our  programs  for  fiscal  1976,  the  Institute  is  requesting  $10,700,000 
to  support  340  full-time  permanent  staff,  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  and  related  support  services.  Our  staff  will  carry  out  the  planning  of 
programs,  seeking  advice  from  the  educational  community;  will  announce  com- 
petitions, review  proposals  and  monitor  grants  and  contracts  and  make  informa- 
tion available  on  its  activities.  Administrative  expense.^  will  also  maintain  the 
library  and  computer  research  facilities  and  a  fellows  program  which  bring  expert 
researchers  and  school  personnel  to  the  Institute  on  a  .short-term  basis  to  develop 
and  carry  out  specialized  research  activities. ,    .  .     ^  *  con  nnn  nnn 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  budget  submis.sion  to  you  requests  $80,000,000 
for  Fiscal  Year  1976  to  support  activities  to  bring  the  re.sults  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  exemplary  practice  to  use  in  the  schools  and  to  seek  solutions  to  four 
major  problems  in  education.  Mr.  Besse  and  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  of  your 
questions. 

SIGNIFICANT  CHANGES  IN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  have  a  few  summary  points,  and  Mr.  Besse  will 
make  a  few  comments.  .        t       u  4. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  today  to  explain  the  request  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  for  $80  million  in  fiscal  year  1976,  an  increase  of  $9,644 
million  above  the  fiscal  year  1975  revised  budget  of  $70  356  million 
The  programs  upon  which  this  request  is  based  mark  significant 
changes  in  both  emphasis  and  direction  for  Institute  activities, 
changes  that  we  believe  make  the  Institute  more  responsive  to  con- 
gressional concerns  and  also  more  responsive  to  the  concerns  of  the 
educational  community. 

Before  highlighting  these  programs  and  describing  the  problems 
they  are  designed  to  address,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Kalph 
Besse,  a  member  of  the  Presidentially  appointed  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research,  the  Institute's  policymaking  body.  With  your 
permission,  he  has  a  short  statement  outlining  how  the  fiscal  year  1976 
budget  was  developed.  His  biographical  sketch  has  been  supplied  to  the 
subcommi  ttee .  •     x  u 

Mr  Besse.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  to  speak  on  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request.  Our  chairman 
Mr.  John  Corbally,  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  could 
not  make  this  session  because  of  prior  commitments,  so  I  am  pinch- 
hitting. 

Senator  Fong.  How  old  is  the  Institute? 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  Institute  was  established  in  1972. 
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Mr.  Besse.  The  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  was 
established  in  the  summer  of  1973. 

Senator  Fong.  Two  years  old. 

Mr.  Besse.  That  is  right. 
^  The  Nationai  Council  on  Educational  Research,  after  discussing  the 
issues  involved  in  this  budget  for  several  months,  has  unanimously 
adopted  a  program  which  is  reflected  in  this  budget  and  which  we 
believe  will  make  a  strong  contribution  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  Americans  throughout  the  country. 

The  proposed  budget  is,  we  think,  responsive  to  the  needs  that  have 
been  reflected  to  us,  both  by  the  Congress  and  by  our  professional 
constituencies.  We  have  before  you  a  request  which  rather  clearly  and 
succinctly  sets  forth  both  the  justification  and  the  past  achievements  in 
this  field. 

This  program  is  a  national  agenda,  and  has  been  derived  from  many 
sources,  including  expressions  of  State  and  local  needs  by  educators, 
by  researchers,  by  policymakers,  by  educational  associations,  many  of 
whom  have  counseled  the  Institute  over  the  past  18  months  and  fre- 
quently have  participated  in  the  development  of  these  individual 
activities. 

In  the  Council's  deliberations  much  focus  was  placed  on  con- 
gressional concerns  which  were  expressed  during  the  fiscal  year  1975 
appropriation  process  and  on  the  public  policies  which  were  identified 
in  the  educational  amendments  of  1974. 

In  responding  to  all  these  expressions  the  Council  adopted  by 
resolution,  again  unanimously,  two  major  objectives  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  The  first  is  to  bring  the  results  of  research,  development  and 
exemplary  practice  to  more  widespread  use  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  second  is  to  seek  solutions  to  four  specific  problem 
areas  that  confront  American  educators  which  we  rate  highest  on  the 
priority  list  for  our  attention. 

Mr.  Elliott  will  continue  his  statement  in  highlighting  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  these  programs  that  have  been  ac^opted  b}^  the 
Council. 

DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  ago  you  inserted  the 
entire  text  of  my  statement  in  to  the  record..  What  I  would  like  to  do 
is  just  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  of  the  really  major  points  about 
the  Institute  and  where  it  is  at  this  time.  I  wish  very  much  that  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  come  to  you  today  and  say  that  there  was  a 
Director  newly  named  by  the  President.  I  cannot  do  that.  I  will 
recall  Mrs.  Trotter's  statement  here  at  this  table  several  da^^s  ago,  in 
which  she  said  a  tentative  selection  has  been  made  and  a  security 
clearance  is  now  well  underway  and  hopefully  nearing  completion. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 

I  will,  however,  tell  you  that  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research,  which  is  our  policymaking  body  and  not  just  a  usual 
Government  advisory  group  is  fully  installed  and  in  place.  Mr.  John 
Corbally,  who  is  the  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  the 
chairman  of  that  group.  The  Council  has  met  frequently  to  review 
policy,  as  Mr.  Besse  has  just  told  you.  They  also  oversee  the  operation 
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of  the  Institute,  and  they  are  fully  functional.  They  have  developed 
and  considered  the  program  that  is  now  before  you, 

AUTHORIZING  LEGISLATION 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Institute's  authorizing  statute  is  coming 
up  for  renewal.  The  Administration  on  Monday  of  this  week  has 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  a  bill  that  would  continue  that  authoriza- 
tion for  an  additional  period. 

PROPOSED  197G  PROGRAM 

The  program  itself,  as  Mr.  Besse  has  said,  is  significantly  different. 
It  is  intended  to  be  a  new  program  which  is  responsive  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  asked  last  year  in  its  committee  reports  that  we 
be  more  goal-oriented.  We  are  more  goal-oriented  in  that  we  are 
turning,  as  Mr.  Besse  said  a  few  moments  ago,  to  seek  solutions  in 
American  education  and  to  bring  the  results  of  education  R.  &  D. 
to  the  public.  Our  dissemination  activities  which  were  a  specific 
concern  of  the  Congress,  have  been  tripled  in  our  fiscal  year  1976  , 
budget  proposed  compared  to  fiscal  1975, 

In  seeking  solutions  to  problems,  the  areas  that  we  are  addressing 
are  basic  skills,  primarily  reading;  issues  of  finance,  productivity, 
and  management  in  education;  the  relationship  between  education 
and  work;  and  an  area  that  we  call  educational  equity,  where  we  try  to 
assist  the  schools  in  meeting  their  own  responsibilities  for  people 
who  have  suffered  in  the  past  because  of  their  ethnic  or  language 
backgrounds,  sex,  or  poverty. 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  draw  th(  attention  of  this  committee 
to  pages  8  and  9  of  the  formal  justification  which  in  some  considerable 
detail  talks  about  those  items  that  were  mentioned  m  the  Senate 
committee  report  last  year  for  guidance  of  the  Institute. 

For  example,  the  Senate  committee  report  specifically  asks  the 
Institute  to  study  school  finance.  The  budget  program  which  we  have 
before  the  committee  does  include  funds  in  both  fiscals  1975  and  1976 
for  school  finance.  The  Senate  specifically  talked  about  a  series  of  other 
programs  and  a  series  of  projects  that  are  laid  out  on  those  two 
pages,  of  the  formal  justification.  In  each  case,  our  1976  program  is 
responsive  to  those  concerns. 

I  think  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate  in  pointing  out  those  con- 
cerns in  the  goal  oriented  direction  has  been  supported  by  the  major 
educational  associations  which  are  now  endorsing  our  proposed  $80 
million  program  for  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  of  the 
committee's  questions. 

STAFFING 

Senator  Fong.  Do  you  have  your  office  fully  staffed  now? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir,  we  have,  and  actually  our  proposal  before 
you  would  reduce  the  Institute's  staff.  At  the  time  we  first  began  m 
1973  and  1974,  the  administration  was  proposing  a  much  larger 
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budget,  and  we  anticipated  a  larger  program.  We  are  trimming  back 
our  staflF  consistent  with  the  size  of  operation  that  we  now  have. 

SALARY  LIMITATION 

Senator  Fong.  Last  year  the  Congress  was  concerned  over  some 
of  the  high  salaries  being  collected  by  NIE  grantees,  and  we  placed 
some  rather  strict  limitations  on  this.  Are  you  following  these 
limitations? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  inserted  the  clause  in  every  con- 
tract requiring  that  no  one  in  a  lab,  center,  or  project  that  is  directly 
assisted,  as  the  language  reads,  receives  mo;re  than  a  $36,000  salary. 
No  one  has  refused  to  sign  that  contract. 

We  will,  as  we  monitor  the  performance  of  those  contracts,  find 
out  actually  what  has  happened,  but  everyone  has  signed  the  contract 
so  far. 

Senator  Fong.  No  one  receives  more  than  $36,000? 
Mr.  Elliott.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Russell.  We  did  find  out  that  one  grantee  was  earning  in 
excess  of  $36,000  and  that  was  brought  to  their  attention. 
Senator  Fong.  Not  to  exceed  $36,000? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  should  explain  that  the 
administration  has  proposed  elimination  of  that  language.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  further  comment.  The  National  Science  foundation  has 
conducted  a  study  of  the  salaries  of  the  individuals  who  perform  the 
kind  of  work  that  the  Institute  is  engaged  in.  It  is  our  understanding 
that  approximately  15  percent  the  Ph.  D.  researchers  in  the  fields  of 
interest  to  the  Institute  now  receive  salaries  in  excess  of  $36,000  a 
year,  and  NIE  is  effectively  precluded  from  making  awards  to  thesA 
mdividuals. 

Our  proposal  is  that  that  clause  be  eliminated. 

Senator  rONG.  I  can  see  the  dilemma  you  are  in.  We  are  in  the  same 
dilemma  here  in  Congress.  I,  for  one,  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Committee,  have  been  trying  to  lift 
that  ceiling  of  $36,000.  We  are  now  finding  that  a  GS-15,  GS-16, 
GS-17,  an(TGS-18  are  all  in  that  same  range.  The  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  very  squeamish  in  this  respect,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  there 
is  a  little  light  shed  upon  the  question  now.  The  leadership  is  willing 
to  let  them  come  in  on  the  comparability  statute,  and  those  who  are 
receiving  $36,000  and  also  Members  of  Congress  would  get  a  cost  of 
living  allowance  which  would  be  comparable  to  what  the  compara- 
bility allowance  will  be  given  to  the  Government  employees.  Hope- 
fully, at  least  that  will  go  into  eflFect. 

I  can  see  your  dilemma  here.  The  commi  ttee  will  really  work  on  that. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Thank  you. 

DISSEMINATION  ACTIVITIES 

Senator  Fong.  You  propose  that  we  stay  with  the  dissemination 
pro-am.  In  fact  you  want  to  triple  that  program  over  last  year's  $6 
million  level.  Specifically  which  States  have  asKed  you  for  help? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  would  like  to  direct  that  question  to  Ms.  Raizen, 
who  is  responsible  for  our  dissemination  activities.  We  have  been 
working  with  the  States,  and  before  us  the  Office  of  Education,  for 
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many  years  on  the  question  of  how  can  the  results  of  R.  &  D.  be  put 
into  practice.  I  would  say  it  is  unanimous  among  the  States  that  they 
are  a  very  key  actor  in  that  process — not  the  sole  actor,  but  a  very  key 
actor — and  they  are  all  participating  with  us. 

Senator  Fong.  I  think  I  brought  that  question  up  the  last  time,  that 
we  should  disseminate  as  much  as  we  can. 

Ms.  Raizen.  Yes;  and  I  think  we  have  been  responsive  to  that 
view.  .  . 

I  would  like  to  explain  that  all  our  programs  are  competitive 
programs.  In  no  case  would  there  be  an  allocated  amount  of  money 
divided  up  on  a  formula  basis  among  all  50  States.  In  the  program 
that  we  are  undertaking,  we  expect  to  receive  proposals  from  almost  50 
States,  and  then  it  is  going  to  be  a  question  of  how  well  their  plans  are 
formulated,  what  kind  of  progress  they  expect  to  make,  the  feasibility 
of  what  they  propose  to  undertake,  what  they  have  in  the  State  to 
bring  to  the  effort,  which  vrill  decide  how  the  funds  will  be  allocated. 

We  have  several  programs,  and  among  them  we  expect  some 
assistance  will  be  made  available  for  building  dissemination  programs 
in  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  States.  In  subsequent  years,  if  we  can 
continue  these  activities,  we  expect  to  be  working  with  most  of  the 
States,  but  we  are  administering  competitive  programs. 

Senator  Fong.  Are  you  receiving  fees  from  those  to  whom  you 
disseminate  your  programs? 

Ms.  Raizen.  There  is  not  any  formula-based  sharing  involved,  but 
we  expect  the  States  will  come  forward  to  tell  us  what  capacity  on 
their  side  they  will  contribute.  All  these  programs  are  really  coopera- 
tive development  programs  to  increase  the  States'  ability  to  dis- 
seminate and  help  schools  use  R.  &  D.  information.  We  do  not  expect  to 
continue  these  programs  forever.  We  expect  the  States  to  build 
capacity  and  then  to  continue  what  they  have  built  up  on  their  own, 
and  we  do  have  experience  in  doing  that. 

Senator  Fong.  Once  you  complete  a  program,  how  do  you  dis- 
seminate that  to  the  other  States?  .  . 

Ms.  Raizen.  As  I  say,  we  will  be  working  both  with  individual 
States  and  also  with  interstate  networks,  so  that  the  networks  which 
go  across  States  will  be  taking  the  best  that  is  inventive  or  innovative 
in  one  State  to  other  States. 

Senator  Fong.  In  disseminating  that  to  all  the  States,  you  are 
disseminating  that  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government.  You  are. 
not  asking  for  money? 

Ms.  Raizen.  We  think  there  is  always  going  to  be  a  role  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  catalogirig,  putting  together  the  knowledge 
that  is  developed  as  a  result  of  Federal  investment  in  research  and 
development,  also  what  the  local  systems  and  the  States  themselves 
develop.  There  will  always  be  a  role  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  this  knowledge  base  available. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  now  is  build  within  the  States  a 
system  that  will  be  able  to  take  that  knowledge  and  actually  apply  it  at 
the  local  school  level. 

Senator  Fong.  What  I  am  asking  you  is  this:  After  you  have  the 
knowledge  and  you  have  pulled  it  all  together  in  a  book,  that  book  you 
will  send  out.  Will  that  be  free  of  charge  to  any  group  that  wants  it? 

Ms.  Raizen.  Probably  not.  I  do  not  know  that  I  really  can  respond 
to  that  because  our  mechanisms  of  providing  access  to  information 
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include  many  things  besides  books.  Where  there  are  printed  informtt- 
tional  materials  involved,  probably  a  limited  number  will  be  made 
available  free,  to  the  States  certainly. 

There  are  17,000  local  school  systems.  Some  materials  will  perhaps 
go  free  to  each  of  the  local  school  systems.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  we 

Srobably  will  have  to  cut  off  free  distribution.  If  it  is  something  pub- 
shed  through  GPO,  they  will  make  a  charge.  We  also  try  to  work 
with  the  private  sector  where  that  dissemination  capability  exists.  For 
example,  in  the  textbook  field,  we  feel  it  is  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's place  to  compete  with  the  private  sector  by  free  distribution. 

When  experimental  curriculum  materials  for  example  reach  the 
state  where  they  are  publishabJe,  then  the  private  sector  does  take 
over. 

Mr.  Besse.  I  do  not  know  the  mechanics  of  the  distribution,  but  I 
can  give  you  a  case  study  of  the  impact  of  this.  Just  yesterday,  I 
called  Dr.  Margaret  Fleming,  who  is  the  head  of  a  small  research  unit 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  asked  her  this 
specific  question.  What  benefit  was  she  getting  from  the  Federal 
program  in  educational  research?  She  replied,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant things  that  has  happened  since  Federal  intervention  in  the  field 
which  you  know  is  not  very  old,  is  that  in  the  early  stages  of  her  career 
she  said  it  took  25  to  50  years,  believe  it  or  not,  for  a  good  deal  of  edu- 
cational research  to  reach  the  practitioner.  They  are  now  getting  it 
very  promptly,  and  she  said,  this  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  impacts 
of  th  e  new  thrust  of  research  support  by  the  Federal  Government.  She 
was  very  appreciative  for  it. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  MATERIALS 

Senator  Fong.  Up  until  today,  how  many  publications  have  you 
issued?  Or  how  many  pamphlets  or  bulletins  or  whatever  other 
materials  have  you  disseminated?  Could  you  provide  that  for  the 
record? 

Ms.  Raizen.  Yes,  I  will. 

[The  information  follows :] 
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Diasemination  Results 


NIE*s  Office  of  Dissemination  and  Resources  supports  a  range  of  disseai nation 
activities  designed  to  inform  teachers »  administrators  and  education  policy 
makers  about  the  outcomes  of  educational  HLD.     Included  among  these  are  the 
following: 


o    The  ERIC  System,  which  reaches  educators  through 

'    13  million  annual  sales  of  microfiche  copies  of  education 
documents ; 

-  5,600  subscriptions  to  Research  in  Education  (RIE)  which 
announces  timely  report  literature  and  recently  completed 
research  results; 

-  2,300  subscriptions  to  the  Current  Index  to  Journals  in 
Education  (CUE)  which  indexes  important  articles  appearing 
in  over  600  education  and  education-related  Journals; 

-  the  answering  of  100,000  questions  annually  from  the  clients 
of  the  ERIC  systems  16  clearinghouses; 

-  cooperative  programs  with  niuwrous  professional  org animations, 
representing  a  membership  of  4.1  million;  / 

-  the  development  and  dissemination  to  date  of  over  150  information 
analysis  publications  which     provides  the  "state  of  the  art" 

On  selected  edilcational  topics  and  present  research  findings  in 
language  geared  to  educational  practitioners. 

o    The  development  and  dissemination  of  school-K>riented  studies,  which 
provide  research  findings  in  selected  areas  in  brief,  re&iiil>le  reports 
designed  for  teachers  and  administrators.    This  effort  was  begun  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  where  a  series  of  40  PB£p  ("Putting  Research  into 
Educational  Practice")  Kits  were  distributed  widely  through  State 
Education  Agencies  and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

o    The  publication  of  catalogs  describing  available  curriculum  materials, 
e.g.,  the  AI£RT  Sourcebook  of  Elementary  Curricula  Programs  and 
Projects  published  by  GPO  in  the  fall  of  1972  and  distributed  to 
some  5,000  educators  throughout  the  nation.    NIE  will  publish  in  the 
fall  of  1975  a  catalog  describing  over  400  NIE-sponsored  products. 
This  catalog  will  be  made  available  to  every  school  district  in  the 
nation^  to  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

o    The  distribution  of  a  catalog  of  career  education  products  to  be 
made  available  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and  others 
concerned  with  career  education. 
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NIE's  Office  of  Public  Affairs  also  participates  In  the  Institute's 
dlssealnatlon  effort  In  several  ways: 

o    By  publishing  a  quarterly  newsletter  reviewing  NIE-funded 
RltD  activities.    This  newsletter  Is  distributed  to  20,000 
persons  across  the  country,  Including  all  members  of  Congress, 
key  Congressional  staff  members,  all  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  major  education  associations.  State  government 
leaders  Including  key  legislators  and  all  governors,  key 
education  administrators  and  researchers,  and  selected 
teachers  and  parents; 

o    By  publicizing,  through  news  releases  and  news  conferences, 
final  reports  of  NIE  contracts  and  grants.    A  total  of 
300  general  circulation  and  education  periodicals  are 
contacted  and  copies  of  news  releases  are  also  distributed 
to  1,000  key  education  leaders; 

o    By  displaying  at  annual  meetings  of  prof esislonal  organi- 
zations such  as  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  and  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association  an  exhibit  of  NIE-funded  products  and  practices. 

o    By  distributing  timely  reports  on  NIE-funded  studies  and 
conferences,  such  as  the  recently-completed  comparison  of 
State  education  laws  by  the  Lawyers  Comalttee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law  distributed  to  4,000  State  and  Federal 
Governaent  Officials,  and  reports  on  KIE-sponsored  conferences 
on  teaching  and  reading  distributed  to  4,000  teachers, 
researchers,  administrators  and  professional  organizations. 

o    Reprints  of  selected  articles  from  American  Education  on 
BJkD  topics  of  current  Interest. 


In  addition  to  the  Institute's  own  dissemination  efforts,  Individual 
contractors  and  grantees  disseminate  widely  the  outcomes  of  their  R&D 
efforts.    For  example.  Informational  or  promotional  materials  have 
been  made  available  by  developers  for  approximately  85%  of  NIE-funded 
products,  and  many  of  these  developers  have  presented  briefings  on 
their  products,  made  trial  materials  available  to  potential  users,  and 
conducted  major  field  trials  and  demonstrations. 
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EDUCATION  AND  WORK  PROGRAM 

Ms.  Raizen.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  recent  statistics  now. 
Wc  have  identified  some  500  products  that  are  about  ready,  some  of 
them  started  before  NIE  came  into  existence  and  when  R.  &  D.  was 
carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Education.  These  products  very  shortly 
will  all  become  available  to  the  schools. 

Another  mechanism  that  Mr.  Besse  has  mentioned  is  an  information 
system  for  all  research  in  education.  That  system,  ERIC  gets  used 
10  million  times  a  year,  responding  to  10  million  inquiries  that  have 
been  recorded  that  we  know  about.  It  is  an  amazingly  wide  system, 
and  we  can  give  you  more  statistics  on  it. 

Senator  Fong.  Yes;  you  are  requesting  a  $10  million  cut  in  the 
educational  work  program.  Have  you  achieved  your  objectives,  or  are 
you  just  phasing  out  the  program? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  would  not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  either 

{phasing  out  the  program  or  that  we  have  achieved  our  objectives.  The 
act  is  a  very  major  part  of  the  total  funding  for  education  and  work 
has  been  with  the  Mountain  Plains  project,  \^ich  has  been  supported, 
now,  for  5  years,  and  is  reaching  the  last  of  its  research  and  develop- 
ment stages  with  its  final  6  months  of  fimding  in  fiscal  1976. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  has 
sent  an  initial  letter  to  the  committee  regarding  potential  ways  that 
funds  may  be  derived  from  other  sources.  So  the  total  funds  in  the 
NIE  budget  would  be  supplemented  by  such  funds  as  might  be 
provided  nom  other  sources  and  the  project  would  continue. 

The  total  funding  within  education  and  work  actuaily  provides  for 
almost  $2.5  million  lor  beginning  new  activities.  What  we  intend  to  do 
is  bring  more  closely  together  youth  and  work  place  experiences. 
Many  reports  that  have  been  made  over  the  last  several  years  about 
youth  growing  up  in  America  have  concluded  that  there  has  been 
far  too  much  separation  between  youth  and  adults.  Students  are 
isolated  in  institutions  too  much  apart  from  society  and  the  real  world 
of  work;  may  lack  opportunities  to  learn  the  way  things  really  operate. 
That  deprives  them  of  an  important  base  of  experience  from  which 
they  can  learn  more  about  themselves,  and  learn  what  kinds  of  things 
they  might  be  good  at,  and  what  kinds  of  things  they  might  like  to  do 
in  their  own  career. 

Our  activities  for  this  $2.5  million  in  new  money  will  help  us  to 
expand  the  ways  to  provide  nonpaid  work  experience  for  youth  and 
to  improve  guidance  and  counseling. 

EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH    AND    DEVFLOPMENT  CENTERS 

Senator  Fong.  Why  are  you  proposing  to  phase  out  research  and 
development  centers?  They  were  here  long  before  NIE  showed  up, 
and  they  may  be  the  only  bright  spot  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  certainly  are  not  proposing  to  phase  out  either 
the  education  R.  &  D.  centers  or  the  regional  laboratories.  These 
institutions  which,  at  the  moment  number  some  16  or  so,  as  you 
point  out,  were  started  some  time  ago.  The  regional  laboratones 
private,  non-profit  corporations;  the  R.  &  D.  centers  are  part  of  the 
universities  where  they  are  located. 

Senator  Fong.  Where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  would  be  glad  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Locations  of  the  Labs  and  Centers 


Appalachian  Education  Laboratory 


Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Center  for  Educational  Policy  and  Management 
Eugene,  Oregon 

Center  for  Vocational  Education 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Central  Midwestern  Regional  Education  Laboratory 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Center  for  the  Social  Organization  of  Schools 
BaltiBore,  Maryland 

Deaonstration  and  Research  Center  for  Early  Education* 
Nashville 9  Tennessee  ~ 

Far  West  Laboratory  for  Education  Research  and  Development 
Berkeley,  California 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mid-Continsnt  Regional  Education  Laboratory 
Kansas  City,  Msssouri 

National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems 
Boulder,  Colorado 

Northwest  Regional  Education  Laboratory 
Portland,  Oregon 

Research  for  Better  Schools 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education 
Austin,  Texas 

Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 
Austin,  Texas 

Southwest  Regional  Laboratory 
Los  Alamitos,  California 

Stanford  Center  for  Research  and  Development  in  Teaching 
Stanford,  California 

Wisconsin  Research  and  Development  Center  for 

Cognitive  Learning 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

*This  organization  is  not  one  of  those  established  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act  of  1965,  but  the  programs  supported  there  were  originally 
part  of  the  National  Program  on  Early  Childhood  Education  administered 
by  the  Central  Midwestern  Regional  Education  Laboratory  through  fiscal  1973. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  The  decision  whether  an  institution  would  continue 
is  not  up  to  us  but  up  to  the  institution,  its  governing  board  or  the 
university.  It  is  our  expectation  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the 
Institute's  budget,  a  quarter  at  least,  will  still  continue  to  go  to  the 
laboratories  and  centers  because  they  have  very  many  capabilities 
that  coincide  with  priorities  in  the  program  that  Mr.  Bcsse  and  I 
have  been  describing. 

Senator  Fong.  Are  these  centers  fully  funded  by  NIE? 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  called  them  ^ ^dependent**  in  the  past,  and  in  some 
cases  the  funding  has  been  as  much  as  95  percent  or  higher.  In  other 
cases  it  drops  to  a  third  or  less.  The  institutions  differ  very  much  and 
the  funding  patterns  are  different.  On  the  average,  80  percent  of  the 
funds  for  trust  institutions  currently  are  derived  from  NIE. 

REAUTHORIZATION 

Senator  Fong.  What  changes  are  you  planning  in  j^our  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation?  Obviousl^^  one  of  the  major  problems  with  NIE 
is  the  basic  law  was  much  too  general.  MVhy  should  we  appropriate 
any  more  while  this  still  exists? 

Mr.  Elliott.  The  proposal  you  mention,  the  administration's 
reauthorization  proposal  just  transmitted  to  the  Hill,  is  based  on 
the  same  goal-oriented  categories  recommended  in  the  budget 
program.  Our  intent  is  to  discuss  with  the  Congress,  both  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  authorizing  committees,  the 
major  direction  for  the  Institute.  We  think  one  direction  should  be 
to  seek  solutions  for  major  problems  in  education  that  we  have  been 
discussing  here  today — dissemination  of  research  results,  basic  skills, 
and  education  and  work,  educational  equity,  and  finance,  productivity, 
and  management.  If  the  authorizing  committees  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  both  entered  into  this  kind  of  discussion,  so  both 
the  authorizing  statute  and  the  Institute's  program  would  then  be 
brought  into  agreement  around  these  important  problems  in 
American  education. 

Senator  Fong.  When  do  you  hope  to  get  your  legislation  in  NIE 
enacted? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Certainly  that  is  up  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
It  has  been  transmitted  by  the  administration.  However,  we  do 
have  an  automatic  extending  provision  that  continues  our  authoriza- 
tions through  June  of  1976.  It  may  be  that  Congress  will  decide  it 
takes  more  time  than  this  next  June  to  complete  action  on  this  bill. 

QUESTIONS  StJB:\IITTED  BY  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Senator  Fong.  Senator  Stevens  has  a  set  of  questions  for  NIE.  Would 
you  submit  the  answers  to  these? 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  would  be  delighted  to  do  that. 
Senator  Fong.  Thank  you  verv  much. 
[The  questions  and  answers  follow;! 

Question,  I  would  like  to  know  the  status  of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research? 

Answer.  The,  National  Council  on  Educational  Research,  NIE's  policymaking 
body,  presently  has  13  members.  The  Council  has  been  taking  an  active  rolo  in 
cstabli.shing  the  policie.s  and  priorities  for  programs  included  in  the  Institute'.s 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  197G.  It  has  been  meeting  almost  monthly  and  has  met,  on 
occasion,  at  sites  across  the  country  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  American  children. 

c>  icjw.  .-3 
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Question.  Are  there  any  vacancies  on  thai  Council  at  the  present  time? 

Answer.  Yes,  Senator.  At  present  there  are  two  vacancies  on  the  NCER.  On 
March  14th,  the  President  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Edward 
Booher,  President  of  Books  and  Education  Services  Group  of  McGraw  Hill,  Inc.  to 
jfill  one  of  these  openings.  The  White  House  has  made  no  announcement  on  the 
15th — and  last — position  Which  is  for  a  term  expiring  only  three  months  from  now. 

Question,  Who  has  beon  appointed  Chairman  of  that  Council? 

Answer.  The  President  has  designated  Dr.  John  Co rb ally  to  be  the  Chairman  of  our 
Council.  Dr.  Corbally  is  president  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  has  been  very 
active  in  the  education  arena.  He  is  a  former  teacher  and  high  school  principal; 
vice  president  and  education  professor  at  Ohio  State  University;  and  president 
and  chancellor  of  Syracuse  University.  He  has  authored  several  books  on  educa- 
tion administration — including  one  on  school  finance. 

Question.  How  much  of  your  budget  request  for  FY  1976 — $80  million — is  for 
new  activities? 

An.swcr.  Senator,  out  of  our  proposed  $80  million  budget  we  plan  to  spend  $31.7 
million  for  new  programs. 

Question,  How  much  of  that  budget  request  is  for  the  continuation  of  ongoing 
programs? 

Answer.  We  estimate  that  approximately  $37.6  million  will  be  spent  for  con- 
tinuation of  ongoing  programs  and  $10.7  million  for  staff  research,  services,  and 
administrative  expenses. 

Question.  Of  those  ongoing  programs,  how  much  money  is  going  to  programs 
originally  tran.sferred  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity? 

Answer.  A  total  of  $31.1  million  will  be  spent  on  projects  originally  transferred 
from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Question.  What  efforts  have  you  taken  to  mobilize  grass  roots  support  fcr  the 
Institute  and  its  work? 

Answer.  In  brief,  I  would  say  that  our  view  has  been  that  grass  roots  support 
for  the  Institute  will  come  if  our  program  is  responsive  to  grass  roots  concerns. 
Putting  together  a  responsive  program  requires  much  "listening"  for  those  con- 
cerns and  that,  in  turn,  is  often  aided  by  the  efforts  to  provide  more  and  more 
u.seful  information  afi  to  what  we  are  already  doing. 

NIE  has  made  a  special  effort  to  bring  information  about  our  activities  to  the 
locaMevel.  We  have  established  the  position  of  Adviser  to  the  Institute  for  Govern- 
ment and  Public  Affairs  to  deal  specifically  with  this  issue.  The  adviser  and  his 
staff  personally  meet  with  representatives  of  local,  State  and  national  groups  to 
discuss  education  research  and  development,  as  well  as  NIE's  agenda,  and  develop 
a  better  understanding  of  the  needs  and  education  priorities  of  these  groups.  Their 
advice  i.s  actively  solicited  and  considered  as  part  of  the  Institute's  program 
planning  process. 

We  have  also  increased  the  number  and  variety  of  publications  describing  NIE 
programs  and  products.  This  information  is  widely  dis.seminatcd  acros.s  the 
country  on  a  continuous  basis.  The  periodical  "INlPORMATION"  is  sent  to 
20,000  individuals,  and  organizations. 

Our  proposed  FY  1076  dissemination  program  will  also  improve  NIE's  rclation- 
.ship  with  educators  on  the  local  level.  The  Institute  will  work  with  State  and  local 
education  personnel  to  assist  them  in  formulating  their  own  strategy  for  using 
information  and  products  resulting  from  research  and  development. 

Though  NIE  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  is  a  household  word,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  increase  in  support  for  the  Institute.  For  example,  this  January,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  pas.scd  a  resolution  of  support  for  the 
Institute,  we  h'^ve  also  received  the  endorsement  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
Scbn..l  Officcrr,.  x^ieir  resolution,  passed  in  November  1974,  stated  that  there  must 
be  "stronj;  professional  support  for  a  vigorous  Federal  research,  development  and 
dissemination  program  with  long-range  benefits  for  students  and  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States.'^  The  resolution  recognized  NIE  as  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
accompli.shing  these  goals. 

We  have  also  received  many  letters  of  support  from  local  and  State  education 
officials  across  the  coimtry.  For  example,  Senator  Bennett  Katz  from  the  State 
of  Maine  notes,  and  I  quote:  "I  need  help!  I  need  help  to  reassure  my.self  about 
the  validity  of  my  decisions  and  to  handle  the  hostile  but  very  proper  questions 
of  my  colleagues. 

"I  do  not  support  openhanded  free  wheeling  appropriations  to  support  a  self- 
serving  bureaucracy.  But  when  a  State  with  resources  a.s  limited  as  Maine  spends 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  support  public  education,  I  plead 
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for  all  the  help  I  can  get  to  live  up  to  my  responsibilities  by  making  decisions 
based  more  on  knowledge  of  exaetly  what  it  is  we  are  buying. 

"And  edueation  researeh,  publiely  ifunded  at  National  level,  is  the  tool  I  need. 

"That's  why  I  respeet  the  direetions  of  NCHEMS,  and  why  I  support  a  sig- 
nifieant  funding  of  NIE.'' 

Other  letters  we  receive  support  our  proposed  dissemination  program  and 
express  the  in  teres  t  of  these  persons  in  working  with  NIE  to  establish  loeal 
dissemination  systems. 

Question.  How  have  you  improved  your  relationship  with  education  associations 
and  how  have  they  been  involved  in  the  setting  of  NIE's  agenda? 

Answer.  Senator,  I  believe  NIE's  relationship  with  education  associations  has 
substantially  improved  within  the  past  year.  On  an  informal  level,  I  have  had  a 
series  of  meetings  with  the  executive  directors  of  most  of  the  national  education 
associations  to  discuss  their  view.s  on  education  issues,  NIE's  program,  and  ways 
in  which  the  Institute  could  best  be  of  service  to  thein. 

Members  of  national  education  groups  have  been  invited  to  attend,  and  par- 
ticipate in,  NIE's  program  planning  conferences,  which  were  the  initial  activities 
in  formulating  the  Institute's  overall  plans  for  the-  upcoming  fiscal  year.  In 
December,  1974,  NIE  staff  met  with  11  education  associations  to  discuss  problems 
facing  the  Institute  and  its  current  activities.  These  groups  made  significant 
comments  with  regard  to  the  design  of  our  FY  1970  agenda  which  were  made 
available  to  our  policy  Council  before  it  adopted  its  fiscal  year  1976  budget 
program.  Institute  staff  also  provided  a  special  fiscal  year  1976  program  briefing 
just  for  educational  associations  at  the  time  the  President's  budget  was  trans- 
mitted in  February. 

The  comments  and  recommendations  of  education  groups  have  been  solicited, 
and  taken  into  account  in  the  development  of  individual  program  plans.  For 
example,  they  received  the  draft  "Career  Education  Forward  Plan  and  our 
"Building  School  Capacity  for  Problem  Solving"  plan.  These  groups  have  also 
been  invited  to  briefings  at  the  Institute  to  learn  in  depth  about  individual  NIE 
funded  projects  and  activities.  Our  most  recent  briefing  involved  representatives 
of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  who  described  their  efforts  at  solving  educational 
problems  at  the  local  level. 

Also,  NIE  staff  has  actively  participated  in  the  national  conferences  of  the 
education  associations  and  in  doing  so  has  increased  communication  between 
members  of  these  groups  of  NIE  personnel. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  best  proof  of  improvement  of  relations  between  NIE 
and  education  a.ssociations  is  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  to  Secretary  Weinberger 
last  month  by  Albert  Shankor,  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
Up  to  this  time  the  AFT  has  been  discontent  with  NIE  and  several  of  our  projects. 
However,  the  letter  does  state:  "You  should  also  know  that  there  have  been  some 
welcome  changes  recently  in  the  willingness  of  the  agency  to  take  our  concerns 
seriously.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new  interest  we  have  seen  and  the  communica- 
tions that  have  been  established  will  result  in  sulDStantive  change."  Mr.  Shauker 
provided  a  quite  lengthy  agenda  of  ])roposed  education  research  of  interest  to  his 
organization,  which  demonstrated,  I  think,  considerable  concern  for  the  importance 
of  the  Institute's  mission. 

Question.  Are  local  people  such  as  teachers  involved  in  the  formulation  of  your 
program  and,  if  so,  Iiow  are  they  involved? 

Answer.  People  from  the  State  and  local  levels  have  increasingly  been  involved 
in  the  Institute's  activities. 

First  they  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  on  review  panels  for  our  open 
grants  competitions. 

Second,  they  are  asked  by  the  different  NIE  program  offices  to  re.spond  to  draft 
program  plan-\  Their  criticism  and  recommendations  are  acti\'ely  solicited  and 
final  program  plans  reflect  their  advice. 

Third,  local  ])eople  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  conferences  to  help 
set  the  total  agenda  for  the  Institute.  For  example,  at  the  recent  Teaching  and 
Curriculum  Conference  held  June,  1974,  NIE  invited  members  of  teachers 
organizations,  colleges  of  teacher  educ^.*"^c)n,  and  other  national  orgnni/.ations 
involved  in  this  area.  Likewise,  during  our  national  reading  conference,  major 
national  organizations — including  teacher  groups  and  associations  specializing  in 
reading — were  asked  to  nominate  candidates  from  their  membership  to  participate 
in  10  panels  run  during  this  conference.  Our  dissemination  office  has  also  made 
contact  not  only  with  the  large  national  education  associations,  but  with  State 
level  education  agencies. 
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^  Question,  I  have  been  hearing  a  lot  about  competency-based  education.  What 
IS  it  and  does  your  program  address  it? 

Answer.  ^^Competency-Based  Education''  is  a  term  applied  to  instruction  based 
on  actual  skills  to  be  achieved  by  the  student  rather  than  on  the  number  of  hours 
he  spends  in  class  on  the  courses  he*has  taken.  The  competency-based  issue  is 
one  of  intense  interest  bo  States.  Seventeen  States  have  already  passed  laws 
requiring  certification  of  teachers  on  the  basi.s  of  competencies  and  another  15  arc 
considering  such  provisions.  Six  States  are  considering  high  school  competency- 
based  diplomas  and  Oregon  ha^  already  enacted  such  legislation.  There  is  much 
interest  in  higher  education  as  well,  in  addition  to  the  teacher  training  area. 

Despite  all  this  interest  there  are  critical  issues  for  study  such  as: ' 

(1)  what  skills  indicate  competence; 

(2)  the  ability  to  measure  these  skills; 

(3)  the  transferability  of  competency-based  credentials  or  diplomas  between 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  or  among  post-secondary  institutions  and; 

(4)  the  acceptability  of  such  credentials  or  diploma.s  to  employers. 

NIE  is  currently  funding  several  studies  in  competency-based  education.  These 
programs  total  about  $6  million  in  nur  proposed  FY  1976  budget.  I  would  like  to 
cite  two  examples  of  our  work  in  '«his  area; 

The  first  is  the  Beginning  Teacher  Evaluation  Study  conducted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing.  This  .study 'is  designed 
to  identify  important  teacher  behaviors  and  characteristics  which  affect  student 
learning.  This  study  is  primarily  interested  in  behaviors  which  affect  student 
performance  in  reading  and  ma thcma tic's  in  grades  2  and  o.  The  results  of  this 
study  will  aid  in  identifying  the  teaching  skills  and  behavior  pattern.s  most 
beneficial  to  students  and  will  develop  a  method  of  evaluating  such  characteristics. 

The  second  example  is  our  proposal  to  aid  the  State  of  Oregon  in  their  change  to 
competency-based  high  .school  graduation  requirements.  In  September,  1972,  the 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Education  passed  minimum  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation.  The  unique  feature  of  these  new  graduation  requirements  is  that  the 
student  must  demonstrate  a  locally-determined  ''.survival  level"  of  competencies 
in  three  major  areas:  personal  development,  including  reading  and  math  skills, 
social  re.sponsibility  and  career  development.  The  legislature  also  imposed  minimum 
standards  upon  the  local  .school  systems  a.=;  guidelines  for  carrying  out  this  program. 

The  Oregon  competency-based  education  program  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
experiments  in  secondary  .school  reform.  NIE  hopes  to  study  its  development  and 
progress,  so  that  other  States  can  benefit  from  Oregon's  experience. 

JUfiTIFlCATIOX 

Senator  Foxg.  That  is  all  the  quGstion.s  I  have  on  this  subject. 
We  will  put  the  complete  budget  justification  material  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

.  Appropriation  Estimate 
National  Institute  of  Education 

For  carrying  out  section  405  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act,  including  rental  of  conference  rooms  in  the  District  of  Colianbia, 
(J70,000,000:    Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  heading  may  be  used  to  award  a  grant  or  contract  ^ i  any  educa- 
tional laboratory,  research  and  development  center,  or  any  other 
project  if  any  -inployee,  of  said  laboratory,  center  or  project  is, 
compensated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal 
funds  at  an  annual  salary  in  excess  of  the  salary  paid  to  the  U.S. 
CoBBissioner  of  Education  or  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education3^  $80,000,000 

For  "National  Inetitute  of  Education"  for  the  period 
July  1,  1976  through  Septenber  30,  1976,  $20,000,000, 
(Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro^ 
priation  Act,  1975.) 

Explanation  of  Language  Change 

A  number  of  leading  people  who  can  make  important  contributions 
to  education  research  and  development  receive  an  annual  salary 
in  excess  oi  the  salary  paid  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  or  the  Director  of  the  Natiojial  Institute  of  Education. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  Federal  Government  be  able  to  have  these 
individuals  compete  for  proposed  work  and  that  their  contribution 
to  seeking. solutions  to  educational  problems  not  be  excluded 
because  of  the  salary  ceiling,  which  currsntiy  is  $36,000  per  year. 
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Anounts  Available  for  Obligation 


1975  1976 

Appropriation   $  70 , 000 ,000     $80 , 000 , 000 

Proposed  transfer  for  Civilian  Pay  Raises 

fro«  Library  Resources,  Office  of  Education....  357,000   — 

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation  $70,357^0  $80,000,000 

Comparative  transfer  to: 

"Departmental  Management",  Office  of  Secretary, 

DHEW,  for  Support  of  Departmental  Audio-Visual 

Management  Information  System   -  1,000 

Total,  obligations  ;   $70,356,000  $80,000.000 

S<wy  of  Chaniea 

1975  Estluted  ObllgBtlona   $70,356,000 

1976  Eatlaated  ObllgBtlonB   SojoOojoOO 

Net  Change   9,644,000 


Poa. 


Change  fron 
Baae 


Increaaea; 
A.  Proit—; 

1.  Dlaaealnatlon   — 

2.  Baalc  Skllla   ~ 

3.  Educational  Equity. . 

Subtotal-  

Decraaaea; 

A.    Pro  tram: 

1.  Education  pnd  Work. . 

2.  Finance,  Productivity, 
and  Managenant   — 

3.  Other  Projecta   — 

4.  Program  Direction  and 
Administration   370 

Subtotal   — 

Total,  Net  Change   — 


$  5,871,000 
12,389,000 
3.003.000 


12,671,000 

18.499,000 
6,267,000 

11.656.000 


-30 


-30 


+$12,472,000 
+  1,524.000 
-t-  2.435.000 


+$16,431,000 


2.763.000 

198,000 
-2.870,000 

-  956.000 


-6,787.000 


-30 


+9,644.000 
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Explanation  of  Chantea 


Increaiw: 


A.  Prograa; 


1.  Dlaaewlnatlon  —  A  net  Increaie  of  $12,472,000  is  requested  for  this  activity. 
(1)  Gross  Increases  totalling  $12,825,000  includes;     (■)  $2,500,000  to  assist 
approximately  40  States  and  professional  education  organizations,  big  city 
schools  and  hlfher  •ducatlon  Institutions  as  they  develop  and  Improve  their 
dls»e«lnatlon  capacity;   (b)  $7,625,000  to  build  people-to-people  llnka  between 
education  practice  and  r«aearch  and  development  by  training  up  to  2,500  State, 
local  and  Intermediate  personnel;  provide  funds  to  local  education  agencies 

to  allow  t«achera  to  learn  first-hand  about  recent  Innovations;  and  enable 
research  and  development  agencies  to  assist  up  to  20  States  to  use  research 
findings,  to  address  locally-defined  problems  and;   (c)  $2,700,000  to  enable 
up  to  10  States  to  Identify  and  verify  exemplary  local  practices  and  to  allow 
educational  organizations  to  catalogue  research  and  exemplary  practices  In 
reading  and  career  education.     (2)    A  decrease  of  $353,000  reflects  non- 
recurring ooata  such  as  planning  activities  for  the  1976  dissemination 
prograu . 

2.  BpsIc  rikllls  —  A  net  increase  of  $1,524,000  Is  reouested  for  this  activity. 
(1)  A  decrease  of  55,273,000  reflects  the  completion  of  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  awarded  to  the  educational  laboratories  and  RIcD  Centers  on  a 
non-competing  basis.     (2)  An  increaae  of  $6,799,000  for  new  research  awards 
Xocualng  primarily  on  reading  comprehension  In  grades  4  to  8 . 

3.  Educational  Equity  —  A  net  increaae  of  $2,435,000  Is  requested  for  this  activity. 
(1)  A  decrease  of  $916,000  reflecta  the  completion  of  research  and  development 
projects  awarded  to  the  educational  laboratories  and  RbO  Centers  on  a  non- 
competing  basis.     (2)  An  Increase  of  $3,351,000  for  an  expected  37  awards  de- 
signed to  remove  barriers  to  education  which  minority  populations  and  women 
currently  experience. 


1.  Education  and  Work  —  A  net  decrease  of  $2,763,000  Is  requested  for  this  activity. 
(1)  Gross  Increases  totalling  $9,5^00,000  includes:     (a)  $500,000  for  an  expected 
30  flve-mlnutc  television  spots  to  show  children  ages  4  to  8  about  the  world 

of  work  and  the  wide  variety  of  ways  In  which  people  earn  a  living;   (b)  $950,000 
for  an  estimated  10  grants  to  expand  current  Information  on  how  to  Improve 
career  decisions;   (c)  $lj'b50,000  to  conduct  several  policy  studies  on  Issues  such 
as  ways  to  expand  youth  work  experience  programs.    Gross  decreases  totalling 
$5,263,000  Includes:     (a) ^$3, 404,000  to  reflect  conclusion  of  the  research  and 
development  phase  of  a  residential  training  program  for  rural  families  at 
Glasgow  AFB,  Montana  and  an  adult  career  counseling  demonstration  In  Rhode  Island; 
(b)  $1,8  59,000  to  reflect , primarily ,   the  completion  of  research  and  development 
projects  awarded  to  the  educational  laboratories  and  RltD  Centers  on  a  non- 
coropetlng  basis. 

2.  Finance,  Productivity  and  Management  —  A  net  decreitau  of  $198,000  Is  requested 
for  this  activity.     (1)  Gronjt  increases  totalling  $8,003,000  includes: 

(a)  $700,000  for  schuul  finance  reform  projects  Including  the  preparation  for 
use  by  rollcymakers  of  a  stato-of-the-Natlon  report;   (b)  $2,554,000  for  projects 
of  orgar.ization  and  management  Including  the  continued  support  of  32  s:/hccx3 
funded  In  1974  as  experiments  to  Improve  school  organizational  strategies  for 
planning  and  decision  making;   (c)  $2,500,000  for  studies  of  Issues  which  States 
now  face  as  they  enact  or  debate  "competency -based"  education;   (d)  $1,650,000 
to  coiiauc'c  research  on  Improving  the  productivity  of  education;   Cc)  ^3:f:f,uO0 
to  complete  operational  phase  of  the  18 .experimental  school  projects.     (2)  Gross 
'    decreases  totalling  $8,201,000  includes:     (a)  $4,230,000  to  reflect  the  con- 
clusion of  satellite  experiments  In  Rocky  Mountain,  Alaskan  and  Appalachian 
regions  of  U.S.;   (b)  $971,000  to  reflect  the  phaae-^ut  of  operational  costs 
associated  with  the  Alum  Rock  educational  voucher  experiment;   (c)  $3,000,000  to 
reflect  the  completion  of  research  and  development  projects  awarded  to  the 
educational  laboratories  and  KUD  Centers  on  a  non-competing  basis. 


Decreases; 


A. 


Program; 
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3.  OthT  Projtcts  —  A  nmt  dscrMse  ot  $2,870,000  !■  requested  tor  this  activity. 

(1)  Gross  Increases  totelllng  $2,600,000  includes:     (a)  $2,200,000  to  continue 
the  Anacostla  (Washington,  D.C.)  project  last  funded  In  1974  involving  20,000 
children  In  a  school  program  where  the  local  couunlty  has  participated; 

(b)  $400,000  to  study  the  strength  ot  the  current  educational  RitD  system. 

(2)  A  decrease  ot  $5,470,000  retlects  the  completion  ot  research  and  development 
projects  awarded  primarily  to  the  educetlonal  laboratories  and  RLD  Centers  on 

a  non -competing  basl^. 

4.  Program  Direction  and  Administration  —  A  decrease  ot  $956,000  retlects  payroll 
and  related  costs  associated  with  the  reduction  ot  30  tull-tlme  permanent 
positions  not  currently  needed  to  carry  out  the  Institute's  mission. 
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OblAlatAoni  by  Activity 


1975 
B»tl—f 


1975 
R«vls«d 


1976 
I»tlm»t» 


Aaount  Pom, 


A»ount       Po».  Aaount 


RMAftrch  and 
D«v«lopMnt . 


$5t,700,000    $5t,700,000 


$69, 300,000 


+$10,600,000 


Progrw  Direction 

and  Adalnlstratlon      370      ll,2ff,000   370      11, §56,000      340     10,700,000    ^    «  956,000 
•TOTAL  370     •••,9tt,000   370    $70,356,000      340    $10,000,000    -30    +$  9,644,000 


Obligation!  by  Ofajact 


Incraaa* 

lt75                1975                  1976  or 
l»tl—f  Bay  la  ad  Eatlaata  Dacrcaaa 


Total  nuab«r  of  panumant 
poaltlona   370  370  340  -  30 

Full-tlna  vqulvalant  of  all 
othar  poaltlona   31  31  la  -  19 

Avaraga  paid  aaployoant   403  402  367  -  35 


Paraonnal  ooapanaatlon: 

Paraanant  poaltlona   $7,335,000 

Poaltlona  othar  th^s 

panunant   Sflfl ,  000 

Othar  paraonnal  ooapan* 

aatlon   30^000 

Subtotal,  paraonnal 

cospanaatlon.   7,MS't000 

Paraonnal  banaflta   66$. 000 

Traval  and  tranaportatlon  of 

paraona   36i ,  000 

Tranaportatlon  of  thlnga....  30,000 

Rant,  ooMuinlcatlona  and 

utllltlaa   940,000 

Printing  and  raproductlon. . .  101,000 

Othar  aarvlcaa   1,107,000 

Projact  contracta   44,612,000 

Suppllaa  and  aatarlala   61,000 

KqUlpMnt   30,000 

Grant a,  aubaldlaa  and 

oontributlona   14,081.000 

'  Total  obllgatlona  by 

obj  act   $61 ,  ■■■,.Q00 


$7,646,000 

$7,216 

,000 

-$ 

360,000 

611,000 

256 

,000 

362,000 

30,000 

25 

000 

5,000 

1,294,000 

7,567 

000 

727,000 

695,000 

650 

000 

45,000 

361,000 

319 

000 

49,000 

30,000^ 

15 

000 

15,000 

140,000 

970 

000 

+ 

30,000 

101,000 

15 

000 

16,000 

1,107,000 

115 

000 

122,000 

44,612,000 

52,666 

000 

056,000 

91,000 

12 

000 

9,  COO 

30,000 

27 

000 

3,000 

14,011,000 

16,632. 

000 

+2p 

544,000 

$70,356,000        $60,000,000      ■>-$9, 644,000 
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Significant  It—  in  Houf  and  Senaf 
Co—itt—  Report* 


Item 


FY  1975  House  Report: 

1.    The  Coaaittee  etated  that 
"the  Institute  baa  not 
fully  carried  out  the  intent 
Of  Concress  to  assist  state 
and  local  education  agencies 
through  dissemination  of 
research  information  and 
newly  developed  prograsA  and 
practices." 


Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 


1.    The  budget  request  for  FY  1976  pro- 
vides for  three  tiaes  the  1975  level 
or  $18,343,000  for  dissemination  pro- 
jects.   During  FY  1975  funds  are  being 
provided  to  assist  approximately  30 
ststes  develop  or  improve  their 
dissemination  activities.    The  gcsX  of 
the  program  in  FY  1976  is  to  provide 
teachers,  administrators  and  policy 
makers  outcomes  of  educational  resesrch 
and  help  them  adapt  development  pro- 
ducts such  aa  innovative  curricula 
and  exemplary  local  practices  to  thoir 
own  use. 


FY  1975  Senate  Report; 

1.  The  Committee  recommended  the 
Institute  take  steps  necessary 
to  eliminate  marginal  less 

productive  educstlon  RbD projects 
and  concmntrste  effOri»  on  more 
goal  oriented  activities.  The 
Committer  specified  the  following 
ss  examples  of  the  kind  of  activities 
cn  which  the  Institute  should  focus. 


o    A  proposed  study  of  School  Finance    o    Funds  have  been  provided  in  FY  1975 

for  School  Finance  Planning  activitiea. 
In  FY  1976  the  Institute  will  work 
cloooly  with  School  Finance  policy- 
makers  In  States  and  elsewhere  to 
support  analyses  and  research  respond- 
ing directly  to  their  needs. 


o    The  more  successful  educational  o 
laboratories  and  centers 


$32,000  will  be  provided  in  FY  1975 
and  $750,000  in  FY  1976. 

In  FY  1975  an  estimated  $29.8  million 
will  bring  most  of  the  ongoing  lab  and 
center  projects  to  conclusion.  For 
FY  1976  new  funding  decisiona  for  the 
most  psrtf^  will  be  made  by  Nil  personnel 
with  the  advloe^  of  outside  experts  In 
response  to  ooapetitive  program  announce- 
ments.   The  experience  of  many  of  the 
education  laboratories  and  RfcO  centers 
should  enable  those  most  cspable  to 
compete  aucceaafully .    A  tentative  esti- 
mate of  NIE  funding  for  labs  and 
centera  In  FY  1976  la  $20  million. 
Thla  eatlmate 
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Item 


o    The  Mountain  Plains  Project  o 


o    The    D.C.  Schools  Project 


Action  Taken  or  to  be  Taken 

is  based  upon  their  past  capabilities 
in  undertaking  research  and  at  pro- 
viding support  services  to  local  edu- 
cation personnel  such  as  adapting  RbD 
outcomes  to  local  school  needs. 

$5.2  million  will  be  provided  in 
FY  1975  and  $2.7  million  in  FY  1976. 
The  decrease  reflects  the  conclusion 
of  the  research  and  development  phase  of 
the  residential  training  program  for 
rural  families  in  the  six-stato  Mt.. 
Plains  region. 

Since  the  D.C.  Schools  Project  is 
currently  operating  on  funds  awarded 
during  FY  1974,  fundi    will  not  be 
necessary  for  continued  support  until 
FY  1976.     The  budget  does  request  $2.3 
million  representing  the  final  year  of 
the  three  year  project  in  the  Anacostia 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


o    The  University  of  MidnAmerica 


2.    The  Committee  directed  that 
$155,000  be  provided  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  the  Child 
Study  Center  now  operating 
at  HEW. 


3.    The  Committee  recommended  that 
an  appropriate  p<irtion  of  FY 
1973  fundi  ^)e  allotted  as  final 
payment  to  the  Western  Institute 
of  Technology. 


In  FY  1976  the  University  of  MidnAmerica 
will  be  expanded  from  «  one-state  to  a 
5  state  network.     In  addition,  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  $1.6  million,  provides  up 
$.2  million  from  FY  1975,  to  expand  the 
nunbir  of  courses  offered  from  4  to  8. 

$75,000  has  been  provided  in  FY  1975  to 
continue  the  Office  of  Education  Child 
Study  Center.  The  FY  1976  budget  provides 
for  NIJE  to  support  research  in  early 
childhood  education  in  conjunction  with 
the  ongoing  child  study  center.  Alterna*- 
tives  designed  to  increase  the  impact  of 
the  research  expenditures  will  also  be 
explored,  such  as  establishing  a  pre- 
school demonstration  site  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
$200,000  is  planned  for  FY  1976. 

Necessary  FY  1973  funds  ($506,000) 
have  been  provided  as  final  payment  for 
the  National  Computer  Services, 
Western  Institute  of  Technology  Project 
in  Waco,  Texas. 
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Authorlginf  LeglsUtion 


Authorized 
1/ 


Appropriation 
Requeated 

$80»000,000 


I^i»l«tion  will  b*  propoaed  tor  the  reauthorization  of  the 
National  Inatitute  of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the 
General  Education  Provisiona  Act  pzt>videa  for  a  one  year 
automatic  extenaion  through  June  30,  1976  of  the  current 
authorization  (in  the  event  that  work  leading  to  reauthorization 
has  not  been  ooapleted) .    The  automatic  extenaion  Proviaion  would 
apply  to  current  authorizing  legialation  which  ia  the  General  Education 
Proviaiona  Act  -  part  A,  Section  405  aa  amended,  which  provides 
for  $550,000,000  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  Fiscal  Year  1973 
to  remain  available  tor  Fiacal  Yeara  1974  and  1975.    Through  Fiscal 
Vwar  1975.  appropriations  to  the  National  Inatituto  of  Education 
have  totalled  $256,057,000  of  the  authorized  $550,000,000. 


Appropriation  Histoid  Table 


Year 


Budget 

Estimate            House  Senate 
to  Congress       Allowance  Allowance 


Appropriation 


1973 
1974 
1975 

Supplemental 
(Pay  Raise) 


$142,671,000  $142,671,000  $142,671,000  $142,671,000 

187,897,000  143,371,000  75,700,000  75,700,000 

134,500,000  80,000,000  —  70,000,000 

357,000 
80,000,000 


JUSTIFICATION 
National  Inatitute  of  Education 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Reviaed 


Pos. 


1976 
Eatimate 


Amount  •  Pos. 


Amount       Pos . 


Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Amount       Pos . 


Amount 


Personnel 
Compensation 

L  Benefits  370  $8,969,000  37O  $8,989,000  340  $  8,217,000  -30  -$  772,000 
Other 

Expenses    61,367,000    61,367,000    71,783.000   ^^10, 416,000 

370  $70,356,000  370  $70,356,000  .340    $80,000,000    -30  +$9,644,000 
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General  Statement 


The  Government ' a  interest  in  education  research  and  development  ia,  ultimately,  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  education  for  Americana.    The  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, located  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  was 
created  because  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  believed  that  the  tools  of 
research  and  development  can  be  useful  in  answering  questions  of  policy  makers, 
administrators  and  practitioners  in  the  field  of  education,  and  that  thia  know.- 
ledge  ought  to  be  disseminated  to  assist  them  in  educating  children.    Much,  indeed 
moat,  of  the  Institute's  work  addressea  the  atatutory  mandate  to  improve  the 
quality  of  educational  opportunity.    Just  as  in  other  areas  of  Federal  concerns, 
the  research  and  development  inveatment  in  education  is  designed  to  seek  anawers 
to  questions  and  solutions  to  problems* 

The  Institute's  proposed  program  for  1976  represents  a  national  agenda  derived 
from  many  sources,  most  particularly: 

o    Expressions  of  important  national  education  issues  such  as  those 

found  in  the  authorizations  for  the  proposed  1977  White  House  Conference 
on  Education  and  the  Special  Projects  Act  in  the  1974  Education 
Amendments . 

o    Indications  ox  i  "^sues  as  expressed  in  recent  Appropriation  Committees* 
reports  on  NIE. 

o    Policies  adopted  by  the  Institute's  policy  body;  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research. 

o    Expressions  of  State  and  local  needs  by  educators,   researchers,  and 
policy  makers  who  have  counseled  the  Institute  over  the  past  18  months 
and  frequently  participated  in  the  development  or  assessment  of 
individual  activities. 

o    Expressions  of  interest  from  educational  associations,  many  of  7;hich 
have  adopted  resolutions  about  the  need  for  national  education  BLD 
activities,  and  NIE  in  particular. 

The  program  has  been  developed  through  the  convergence  of  interests,  concerns 
and  issues  expressed,  and  within  the  limits  imposed  by  both  budget  capacity 
and  the  "S tate-of -thc-art"  —  that  is,  where  it  is  believed  that  RLD  can  make 
an  important  contribution. 

Projects  supported  by  the  Institute  in  the  past  three  years  have  shown  that 
research  and  development  can  make  an  important  contribution  toward  solving  ' 
the  problems  in  schools.     Two  outstanding  examples  of  effective  work  are  the 
multi-unit  school  system  developed  at  the  Wisconsin  Research  and  Development 
Center  for  Cognitive  Learning  and  the  Experienced  Based  Career  Education  Pi*ogram 
currently  being  operated  by  four  educational  laboratories.     The  Wisconsin 
project  has  developed  a  way  to  organize  elementary  schools  into  units  which 
provide  more  effective  teaching  and  increase  the  amount  of  individual  attention 
given  to  children.     NIE  has  supported  the  development  of  teaching  materials 
adapted  to  the  different  organization  and  is  providing  funds  for  the  Center  to 
train  and  assist  people  in  schools  that  are  switching  to  the  new  arrangement. 
An  estimated  3,600  schools  in  48  States  have  alre»iy  adopted  the  system  nnd 
they  have  reported  a  dramatic  rise  in  student  achievement.  • 

The  Experienced  Based  Career  Education  (EDGE)  Program  has  successfully  designed 
and  tested  an  educational  model  that  combines  on-the-job  experience  with 
academic  learning  to  better  prepare  youth  for  the  transition  from  student  to 
employee.     Nearly  600  students  and  400  community  organizations  have  participated 
in  the  four  test  sites  to  date.     More  than  90%  of  the  students  reportcKl  satis~ 
faction  and  97%  of  the  employers  said  they  would  recommend  participating  in 
the  program  to  other  employers. 

Over  100  school  systems  have  asked  for  information  about  EBCE  and  15  school 
districts  want  to  implement  the  program  in  their  schools  next  year.  Within 
3  years  the  program  is  expected  to  be  available  nationally  through  State 
user  and  training  networks. 
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•Tho  FY  1976  prog rM  of  th«  National  Institute  of  Education  has  two  aajor  eaphasea. 
On*  la  to  dlssMilnat*  and  foster  the  utilization  In  schools  of  research  and 
developMnt  product*  and  exMiplary  practice.    The  other  Miphasis  is  the  creation 
of  solutions  to  BOM  aajor  wlucational  problms.    Listed  below  are  the  aajor 
Institut*  profraMS  with  a  description  of  the  probleas  they  are  designed  to 
address • 

1.  Disaeainr.tion;    The  results  of  educational  research  and  development  have 
been  far  less  helpful  than  they  aifht  be.    Information  on  these  results 
has  not  fenerally  reached  teachers  and  admlnivtrators,  nor  have  syateas— 
involving  SU«we,  regional,  and  local  education  agencies  and  RltD  per- 
forwers— for  aaking  knowledge  available  and  helping  to  apply  it  been 
well-  developed. 

2.  Basic  Skills;    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  leave  school  each  year 
without  the  reading  ability  required  for  many  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
Jobs,  and  siailar  problems  exist  with  regard  to  basic  mathematical 
skills.    Millions  of  students  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their  school 
work  by  poor  reading  comprehension    and  many,  if  not  most,  students 
and  adults  read  much  less  efficiently  than  they  could. 

3.  finance,  Productivity  and  Management;    The  ability  of  educational 
institutions  at  all  levels  to  provide  high  quality  education  is 
threatened  in  an  era  when  enrollment  is  declining  or  changing  in  dis- 
tribution and  character,  costs  are  continuing  to  rise,  courts  and 
other  public  bodies  are  requiring  new  distributions  of  educational 
funds,  and  education  must  increasingly  compete  with  other  social 
services  for  available  funds.    Schools  and  school  systems  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  demands  for  better  performance, 
greater  diversity  of  programs,  and  other  changes  because  they  lack 
organizational  arrangements  and  management  capability  for  diagnosing 
their  problems  and  designing  solutions. 

4.  Educsticn  Equity!    Many  students  are  unfairly  limited  in  their  choice 
of  educational  programs  because  of  their  home  language  and  culture, 
ethnic  background,  sex,  or  economic  status.    In  some  cases  this  is 
because  adequate  programs  do  not  e^^ist;  in  others  it  is  due  to  unin- 
formed or  prejudicial  placement  of  students. 

5.  Education  and  Work;     Education  is  not  sufficiently  preparing  youth  and 
adults  for  entering  and  progressing  In  careers.    Many  students  leave 
school  without  knowledge.  Information,  and  skills  for  choosing  and 
pursuing  a  career;  and  the  education  system  is  not  well  geared  to 
provide  adults  with  additional  training  related  to  careers. 

The  budget  request  for  FY  3.976  is  as  follows; 
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MATIOKAL  INSTITUTE  OF  KDUCATION 


FY  1975 

Increase 

Revised 

FY  1976 

or 

Estijiate 

Estimate 

Decrease 

A. 

Disseni nation 

$  5,871,000 

$18,343,000 

+$12,472,000 

B. 

Basic  Skill* 

12,389,000 

13,913,000 

+  1,524,000 

C. 

Education  Equity 

3,003,000 

5,438,000 

+  2,435,000 

D. 

Education  and  Work 

12, 671,000 

# , 908 , 000 

-  2,763,000 

E. 

Finance,  Productivity 

and  Management 

18,499,000 

18,301,000 

198,000 

F. 

Oth*r  (not  classified) 

6,267,000 

3,397,000 

-  2,870,000 

G. 

Program  Direction  and 

Administration 

11,656,000 

10,700,000 

956,000 

TOTAL 

$70,356,000 

$80,000,000 

+$  9,644,000 

DISSEMINATION 

Increase 

1975                     1975  1976  .ct 
Estimate                 Revised  Estimate  Decrease 
 Pos.      Amount  Pos.       Amount  Pos.        AmQiint     Pos.  Amount 

Personnel 
Compensation 

(  Benefits       —       —               —         —  —  — . 

Grants  snd 

Contracts  — •    $5.871.000     —      $$.871.000  —         $18.343.000  —    •f$ 12, 47 2. 000 

TOTAL         ♦  —    $5,871,000     —      $5,871,000  —         $18,343,000  —  +$12,472,000 


Introduction!    The  highest  priority  program  within  the  Institute  for  FY  1976 

Is  to  provide  Information  to  teachers,  administrators  and  policy-makers  on 

the  outcomes  of  educatlo'^al  research  and  help  them  use  such 

products  as  innovative  curricula  and  exemplary  local  practices  to  Improve 

education  for  the  children  of  the  Nation.    Past  dissemination  programs  have 

not  succeeded  In  making  R&D  outcomes  widely  useful  to  teachers  and  administrators,' 

in  part  because  effective  linkages  between  R&D  and  practice  have  been  largely 

missing  in  education. 

Because  such  llnkagea  must  Involve  person-to-person  interactions,  the  Institute 
in  1976  will  launch  an  expanded  dissemination  effort  focusing  on- people- baaed 
service,'  primarily  within  existing  State,  intermediate  (•«.  county  offices)  and  pro- 
feselonal  intormation  netvorka  (eg.  teacher  associations).    The  Institute's  pro- 
posed program  will  buiid  on  the  experience  of  the  successful  U.S.  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  system,  borrowing  applicable  features  such  es  the  use  of 
State  and*  local  extension  agents.    The  proposed  Dissemination  program  is  designed 
to  make  research  and  development  knowledge  awailable  directly  to  teachers  and 
achool  administrators  as  well  as  assist  them  in  applying  that  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  problems. 

Program  Plans  for  1976;    Three  major  objectlvea  have  been  outlined  in  order 
to  bring  the  results  of  research,  development  and  verified  local  practice 
to  the  claasroom.     These  objectives  are; 
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To  build  people''to-p«opl«  llnkj  between  educational  practice  and  develop^ 
waaX.    PropOMd  awards  during  1976  will  provide  for:    Firat,  the  traininf 
of  State-designated  personnel,  e.g.,  ataff  Beabers  in  intermediate  educa- 
tion agenciea  such  as  county  offices  and  educational  service  centers, 
thereby  inprovlng  and  building  upon  axistlftg  systens  within  States.  Such 
training  would  provids  for  first-hand  visits  to  existing  demonstration 
sites  as  well  as  psrsonal  exchanges  of  Information  with  RfcD  organizations. 
Second,  travel  and  other  such  expenses  for  the  trained  State-designated 
pfraonnal  to  assist    schools     in    the  use  of  improved 
practices  and  innovstiona.    Awards  will  also  provide  funds  for  substitute 
teachers  and  travel  cost a  for  teachars  to  gain  additional  firat-hand 
knowledge  about  potential  clasaroom  activitiea.    TKird,  help  from  R&D 
organizationa  to  State  and  local  agenciea  in  order  that  innovations  can 
be  tailored  to  the  needa  of  specific  achool  ayatema.    FuUi'th,  evaluation 
and  analyaia  of  implementing  aslectsd  RfcD  producta  in  a  variety  of  local 
aettin^i  . 


o    Estimated  number  of  peraonnel 
trained  in  State,  local  and 
intermediate  education  agenciea 


1975  1976 

2,000-2,500 


o    Estimated  number  of  local 

agencies  receiving  assistance 
in  the  application  of  research^ 

development  and  innovations  --  350  -  450 

o    Estimated  number  of  RQD  agencies 
receiving  awards  to  assist 
15-20  states  in  using  R^D 

to  address  locall)^  defined  —  8-12 

problems. 

o    Proposed  funding  level  $200,000  $7,625,000 

-  Continuation  —  *"= 

-  New  Initiatives  ($200,000)  ($7,625,000) 


To  assist  some  States  and  professional  organizations  in  the  davalopment 
of  comprehensive  dissemination  programs.    Since  not  all  States  have 
adequate  systems  and  personnel  readily  available  for  such  people-to- 
people  exchanges,  the  Institute's  proposed  awards  will:    First,  provide 
funds  on  a  competitive  basis  to  some  State  Education  Agencies  to  develop 
comprehensive  dissemination  programs,    it  is  expected  that  such  a  program 
will  require  3- to- 5- year  funding  for  selected  States.    Second,  provide 
special  purpose  grants  to  other  States  for  relatively  low-cost,  one-time 
efforts  to  deal  with  specific  dissemination  probleais  such  as  developing 
a  capability  for  access  to  the  national  information  system.  Educational 
Resources  Information  Center.    Third,  support  experimental  approaches  to 
dissemination    by     edqcation-related    professional  organizations, 
big-city  school  systems  and. {natitutiona  of  higher  education.    Fourth^  ' 
continue  the  Chief  State  School  pfficera  Dissemination  Secretariat  which 
maintains  liaiaon  among  disseminatior*  peraoxmel  in*  Federal  and  Satiate  * 
agenciea. 


Expected  number  of  States 
to  receive  Grants: 
-Comprehensive  Capacity 

Building 
-Special  Purpose 


1975 


up  to  10  states 
up  to  20  states 


1976 


up  to  10 
additional  states 
up  to  30  states 


Proposad  funding  level  $1»425,000 
-Continuations 

.6o^>rehensive  Capacity 
Building 

.Dissemination  Sacrftariat  ($75,000) 


$3,375,000 


0800,000) 
($75,000) 
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-New  Initistivts 

.CoBpr«hensiv«  Cspscity 

luilding  ft950,000)  ^  1,000,000) 

.Special  Purpose  Grants  (^400,000)  9  600,000) 

.Evaluation  of  state 

Disscaination  Profraa  —  ($  200«000) 

.Experimental  approaches  ^7 

professional  organizatieni, 

big-cit/  school  s/stMS  and 

institutions  of  hlghe? 

education  .  (  ♦  700,000) 

Tojprovide  an  information  base  that  responds  to  the  expressed 
needs  of  those  interested  in  education.    Project  awards  will; 
First,  maintain  the  current  Iduoatllonal  Kefouroes  Information  Center 
system  which  provides  .for  16  subject- oriented  clearinghouses  that 
locate,  acquire,  abstract,  index,  and  make  available  significant 
educational  dociSMnts.    Second,  design  an  improved  educational 
information  system  based  on  the  experiences  of  EKIC  and  the  reeults 
of  a  study  now  underway  to  recommend  needed  improvements  in  information 
systems.    Third,  establish  a  system  to  identify  information  needs  of 
school   personnel,  state  agency  officials  and  other  information 
users.    Fourth,  support  the  analysis  and  synthesis  (catalocuinff) 
of  R4D-based  knowledge,  products,  and  verified  practice  in  priority 
areas  such  as  reading  and  career  education.    PiftK  identify  and 
verify  exemplary  local  practice  in  conjunction  with  State  education 
atencies . 

1975  1976 

o   Number  of  ERIC  Clearinghouses  16  16 

o   Awards  to  educational  organisations 
(••(•«  MO  agencies,  universities) 
to  synthesize  research  and  exemplary 
practice  in  reading  and  career 

education.  2-4  organizations 

o   Awards  to  States  to  identify  and 

verify  exemplary  local  practices  approximately  10 

states 

o   Proposed  funding  level  $4.a4fl.O0O  t7.^43,OO0 

-Continuations  ($4,246,000)     ($4,643,000)  ^ 

-New  Initiatives  —  ^2^700,866) 


Since  ERIC  has  been  in  operation  several  years,  ERIC  uier  itatiitici 
as  of  September  30,  1974  are  provided  below: 

o   Subscription  to  total  ERIC 

collection  579 
o   Subscriptions  to  ERIC  journals 

-Research  in  Education (RIE)  5,600 
-Current  Index  to  Journals  in  2,300 
Education  (CUE) 
o    Professional  organizations  working  238 
with  ERIC  (represent iiit  meeb^^^hip 
of  4.1  million) 
o   Questions  answered  by  ERIC 

Clearinghouses (57%  ftom  practitioners 
and  decision-makers;26%  from  students 
and  others;  11%  from  information 
service  centers;  6%  from  R|0 

personnel)  100,000 
o  Estimated  annual  uses  of  ERIC 

resources  10  million 
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Accowpllshacntt  in  FY  1975;  The  following  represents  the  accompli shmonts  of 
the  1975  dlttenination  prograa. 

o    The  16  KRIC  Clearlnchoute*  which  collect,  screen,  •ynthetizo  and 
dlaaeainate  inionution  and  report*  on  work  in  selected  areas  of 
education  were  continued.    More  than  160,000  research  reports. 
Journal  articles  and  topical  bibliographies  are  currently  avail- 
able and  citations  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  34,000  items 
per  year. 

o    Up  to  10  States  will  have  received  grants  to  support  the  development 
of  coaprehensive  disseainatlon  progrsuiS  over  the  next  3  to  S  /ears. 
Up  to  20  other  States  will  have  received  funds  to  carry  out  specific 
iaproveaents  in  their  dissenination  prograas  or  to  plan  for  future 
pro grass . 

o    An  in-house  effort  to  catalog  all  the  products  of  past  NIE  programs 
will  be  completed  with  the  cooperation  of  NIE  awardees.    The  results 
will  be  Bade  available  by  the  close  of  FY  1975. 

BASIC  SKILLS 


Increaae 

1975  1976 

 gutliMtg  Revised  Eatlmated  Decrease 

 Amount       Poa.       Amount       Pos.       Amount       Pos.  Amount 

Personnel 
Compensation 
and  Benefits.*  — 

Grants  & 

Contracts   —    $12>389.000  —  &12. 389.000         -  $13>913,000  $1.524,000 

TOTAL         *    -   ii^ JA^.PW  T-  $U.3fi9.pflfl        ST,  $13.9X3.000  SI. 524.000 


Introduction:    The  Basic  Skills  program  of  the  Motional  Institute  of  Education 
supports  research  and  development  to  acquire  knowledge  which  can  help  children 
and  adults  obtain  the  reading  and  other  basic  skills  necessary  to  function  in 
school  and  society.    A  recent  Lou  Harris  survey  estimates  that  twenty  million 
adults  reach  only  a  'hnarginal  survival  threshold"  when  faced  with  such  tasks 
as  filling  out  applications  for  driver's  licenses,  bank  loans,  and  social  security 
benefits.    This  hardship  la  disproportionately    found  among  poor  and  minority 
families.    Schools  have  thus  far  not  solved  the  problem. 


Program  Plan  for  FY  1976;     Four  major  objectives  have  been  e«t*hltshed  for 
FY  1976  which  build  upon  research  conducted  primarily  over  the  last  20  years. 
Those  objectives  are: 

1.,   To  establish  benchwarka  of  competency  in  reading  and  other  basic  skills. 
Activities  are  designedto;     First,  find  out  what  level  o£  conpetency  in 
basic  skills  is  requirtaU  I^r  pr6auctiv«  work  ind  for  the  exercise  o-f  civic 
rights  and  responsibilities;   Second,       develop  precise  ways  of  assessing 
the  competencies  required;  and  Third,       analyze  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  might  be  held  legally  responsible  for  developing  these  competencies. 
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Expected  nuMber  of  awards  aa 
result  of  national  conpetition: 
~  Grants 
-  Contracts 

Estimated  average  dollar  per 
award: 

-Grants 
'-Contracts 


1975  1976 


14 

10 


^75,000 
$80,000 


o    Proposed  funding  levels  $1,850,000 

-Continuations  — rr^  

-New  Initiatives  —  (iSi,850,000) 

To  determine  causes  for  failure  to  attain  adequate  levels  of  competence 
in  basic  skills.    Activities  are  intended  to  better  our  understanding  of 
why  some  children  attain  competency  in  bnsic  skills  while  others  fail. 
One  such  project  proposed  is  to  determine  whether  the  declines  in  computa- 
tion scores  ajnonc  students  have  been  mistakenly  attributed  to  modern  math. 
The  proposed  work  will  also  produce  knowledge  in  areas  which  are  most 
likely  to  result  in  improved  instruction  such  as  the  development  of  class- 
room techniques  for  increasing  children's  motivation  and  attention  span. 
All  proposed  work  includes  short-term  research  likely  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  government  policy  and  longer-term  research  designed  to  profit 
from  recent  breakthroughs  in  allied  fields  of  inquiry. 

1975  197  6 

o    Expected  number  of  awards  as 

result  of  national  competition: 

-Grants  —  27 

-Contracts  8  5 

o    Estimated  average  dollar  per 
award: 

-Grants  —  $  94,000 

-Contracts  $  334,600  $  360,000 

o    Proposed  funding  level  $2.677.000  $4,343.000 

-Continuations  ($2,586,000)  ( $  893,000) 

-New  Initiatives  ($  91,000)  ^3,450,000) 

To  improve  instruction  in  the  schools  for  teaching,  reading  and  mathe- 
matics.   There  are  four  major  effort*  proposed.    These  are  to:  First, 
promote  practices  already  known  to  be  effective;  Second,  identify  ways 
in  which  schools  and  teachers  are  currently  affective;  Third,  develop 
now  teaching  practices  (particularly  in  individualized  instruction);  and 
Fourth,   correct  inaccurate  methods  of  evaluating  education  research  which 
have  prevented  the  identification  or  development  of  effective  teaching 
practices . 

1975  1976 


16 


Expected  number  of  awards  as 
result  of  national  competition: 
-Grants 

-Contracts  12  9 

Estimated  average  dollar  per 
award: 

-Grants  —  $  198,000 

•Contracts  $    737,000  $  372,000 

Proposed  funding  level  $8,844,000  $6,520,000 

-Continuations                            ($  8,844,000)  ($4,830,000) 

-New  Initiatives  —  ($1,690,000) 
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838 

4.    To  tak«  the  aolutioni  that  have  been  found  and  laplement  them  in  class -» 
roo—  where  the  need  Is  greatest"    Project  awards  will  provide  incentives 
and  training  to  school  personnel  necessary  to  iaplenent  findings  from 

^,     past  research  and  development  activities  in  the  basic  skills  program. 
Included  would  be  the  establishment  of  teacher  centers  focused  on  basic 
skills. 

1975  1976 

o    Expected  number  of  awards  as 

result  of  national  competition: 
-Grants 

-Contracts  2  10 

o    Estimated  average  dollars  per 
awardee 

•<Grants 
-Contracts 


$  .434.000  $120,000 


o    Proposed  funding  level  $  868.000  $1,200,000 

-Continuations  (  $868,000) 

-New  Initiatives  —  ($1,200,000) 

Accomplishments  in  FY  1975;      The  following  represents  the  highlights  of 
projects  concerned  with  the  teaching,  learning  and  measurement  of  basic  skills. 

o    Twc  national  conferences  on  teaching  and  reading  were  convened 
involving  350  teachers,  researchers  and  school  administrators 
who  suggested  priorities  and  illustrative  projects  to  carry  out 
research  in  these  areas.    The  work  of  these  confer«lces  will 
guide  the  Institute's  activities  in  teaching  and  reading  over 
the  next  several  years. 

o    The  Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Licensing  of  the  State 

of  California  was  provided  funds  to  test  the  possibility  of  identifying 
and  then  measuring  teacher  practices  which  are  unusually  effective 
in  helping  children  learn.    This  effort  examines  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  mathematics  in  the  second  and  fifth  grades.    Since  31 
states  are  considering  basing  licensing  requirements  on  teacher 
competency,  the  identification  of  what  characteristics  are  important 
for  improving  student  learning  would  have  tremendous  impact  on 
American  teacher  education. 

o    Support  was  provided  for  the  Design  for  Reading  Skill  Development, 
as  a  part  of  the  Individually  Guided  Education  Program  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  RliD  Center.    This  project  has  been 
praised  by  teachers  and  administrators  as  a  low  cost  means  of 
individualizing  reading  instruction.    To  date  it  has  been  adopted 
in  3,600  schools  in  48  states.    Schools  using  this  program  have 
reported  a  dramatic  rise  in  student  reading  achievement. 

o    To  increase  the  number  of  people  who  can  conduct  effective  school 
program    evaluations,  NIE  funded  a  program  to  develop  materials  and 
train  teachers  and  school  administrators  to  do  evaluations  in  their 
own  institutions.    To  date,  more  than  2,500  administrators  and 
teachers  have  received  workshop    training  on  the  stages  of  an  evalua- 
tion  process  and  bow  to  use  the  manuals,  self  and  group  instructional  >* 
packages  and  evaluation  kits.     In  addition,  over  10,000  other  school 
personnel  have  received  the  training  materials  and  evaluation  kits 
which  are  now  in  use*  in  every  State  and  in  32  foreign  countries. 
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1975 
Estimate 

•Pos. 


EDUCATIONAL  EQUITY 

1975 
R«vi$«d 


Aaount       Pos.  Apount 


1976 
Bstl—te 


Pos. 


Increase 

.  or 

Decrease 


Amount     Pos  ♦ 


Affount 


Personnel 
CoBpensation 
9  Benefits 

Grants  & 
Contracts 


TOTAL 


$3,003,000 


$3,003,000 
$3,003,000 


$5,438,000 
$5,438,000 


••-$2,435,000 
+$;5,4ib,UUU 


NOTE:    The  aaounta  for  the  Educational  Equity  ProKraa  oontained  in  tbia  budget 
Juatificatioii  exclude  $5  Billion  in  1975  and  $5  Million  in  1976  already 
appropriated    under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Prograa  within  the 
Office  of  Education  for  a  atudy  of  coapensatory  education.    That  atudy  la 
intended  to  provide  analyais  of  policy  iasuea  which  will  asaiat  the  Congreaa  in 
oonaideration  of  further  extension  of  the  Eleaentary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  when  it  next  expires  in  1977. 


Introduction;    Building  on  reaults  of  paat  educational  reaearch  and  developaent 
projecta,  the  Educational  Equity  prograa  la  engaged  in  activitiea  which  will 
provide  solutiona  for  aany  atudenta  who  are  unfairly  Halted  in  their  choice 
of  educational  prograaa  becaua^^  of  their  boae  lanxuaae  and  culture,  ethnic 
background,  aex  or  economic  at^tua.    In  aoiae  caaea  Chla  la  becauae  adequate 
prograu  do  not  exlat;  In  oChera  It  la  due  to  uninfomed  or  prejudicial  place- 
ment of  atudenta.    The  program. la  dealgned  to  addreaa  Che  educational  needa  of 
minority  populations  and%wDiQen. 

Prograa  Plana  for  1976;    The  focus  of  the  1976  projects  in  the  lUiucaxionax 
Equity  la: 

1.    To  improve  bilingual  and  aultleAltural  prograas  in  both  eleaentary  and 
aecondary  acboola.    Awarda  propoaed  will:  first,  develop  and  help  schools 
iapleaent . aeasurea  of  atudent  aptitude  and  achleveaent  which  are  not  biaaed 
against  certain  populationa;  •econd,  iaprove  the  teaching  practices  and* 
curricular  aaterlals  for   culturally  and  linguistically  different  students; 
third,  identify  aajor  barriers  to  effective  school  pronraas  and  recoMend 
alternative  curricula,  teacher  training,  and  lexlslatlve  pTOgraas  which  can 
be  l^>lesented  by  local,  state,  and  federal  axencles;  and  fourth,  support 
surveys  of  the  educational  goals  and  attitudes  of  cultually  and  linguistica- 
lly different  groups  for  use  by  State  and  local  education  agencies. 

1975  1976 


o    Expected  nuaber  of  awards 
KSranta 

-Contracta  17  19 

o    Eatiaated  average  dollare  per 
award 
-Cranta 

-Contra eta  $  168,000'  $207,300 
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1975  1976 


o    Proposed  funding  level  $2.^53,000  '  $3,938.000 

-Continuations  <$2,853,tHXS  ($1,892,000) 

-New  lniti.tlve»  „  ($2,046,000) 

To  Improve  the  range  of  educational  option*  available  to  nonen  of  all  age». 
Plans  for  i976  will  include;Fir.t,  j^^^     to  detendne  achievement  r>Mtms 
of  Ben  •V'*  wonen:  .S«<»ndptudies  of  educational  needs  of  woaen  fro«*  low 
incoae  and  ■inority  groups;  and  ^ird.  studies  to  determine  the  impact  of  the 
woaen  s  Movement  on  the  educational  and  occupational  plans  of  women. 

1975  1976 

o    Expected  number  of  awards 
-Grants 

-Contracts  2 

o    Estimated  average  dollars  per 
>award 

-Grants  —  —  * 

-Contracts  $  150,000 

o    Proposed  funding  levels  $  300,000 

-Continuations  —  ( J  120,000) 

-New  Initiatives  —  ($  180,000) 

To  improve  the  learning  opportunities  for  children^  particularly  those  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Two  major  activities  are  proposed.    First,  is  a  study 
of  several  population  groups  to  determine  the  effects  on  school  practice 
and  student  achievement  of  various  patterns  of  desegregation  implemented 
since  tL    1954  Brown  Supreme  Court  decision;   Second,   is  to'conduct 
a  atudy  of  crime  in  the  schools,  its  causes  and  costs,  and  existing  and 
effective  means  of  prevention,  as  authorized  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of,  1974. 

1975  1976 

o    Expected  number  of  awards 

-Grants  2 
-Contracts  14 

o    Estimated  average  dollars  per 
award 

-Grants      .  —  $  40,000 

-Contracts  —  $  62,000 

o    Proposed  funding  levels  $  950,000 

-Con tinumt ions 

-flew  Initiatives  (|  950,000) 

To  improve  the  participation  by  minorities  in  education  research  and 
development.    NIK  proposes  to  support, through  the  American  Sociological 
Association  Ph.D.   candidatma     majoring  in  the  application  of  sociological 
research  to  educational  problems,    in  addition,  up  to  four  regional  work- 
shops will  >e  convened  to  identic  researchers  and  potential  researchers 
among  minority  cowmities  and  to  establish  mechanisms  for  increasing 
their  participation  in  education  R^D  through  support  of  training  efforts 
and  technical  assistance. 
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1975 


1976 


O 


Expected  niwber  of  students 

supported: 
-<:ontlnued 
-New 


20 
10 
IC 


o 


Expected  nuaber  of  parti- 
cipants In  workshop: 


15-20 


o 


Proposed  funding  levels 
-^Continuations 
-New  Initiatives 


$  150,000 
($  75,000) 
(|  75,000) 


$  250,000 
(| 150, 000) 
(| 100, 000) 


AccompllshMents  In  FY  1975;    The  work  of  the' Education  Equity  prograa  was 
primarily  directed  toward  developing  alternative  curricula  and  test  materials 
for  blllngual/blcultural  children  In  FY  1975.    Products  Include: 

o    Readers  and  teacher  guides  for  children  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Native  Anerlcans  and  Alaskan  natives.    The  Alaskan  Readers 
for  grades  1-3  were  favorably  svaluated  by  a  coMlttee  of 
parents  and  teachers  as  being  worm  culturally  relevant  than 
any  other  to  date,  and  have  been  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  In  Juneau  and  the  Alaska  State  operated  School  System  for 
use  In  their  schools.    Approximately  400  children  In  the  first 
grade  of  3  different  states  are  testing  the  Initial  materials 
designed  for  Pacific  Northwest  Indian  tribes.    Eight  other  tribes 
have  expressed  interest  In  using  the  materials.    The  development 
of  reading. materials  for  grades  2  and  3  Is  well  underway. 

o    Bilingual  education  curriculum  materials  and  teacher  training 
packages  for  kindergarten  through  the  second  grade.    The  State 
of  Texas,  with  more  than  300,000  Spanish-speaking  studenta  In 
Its  public  achools,  Included  these  materials,  on  Its  list  of  pre~ 
f erred  products .    The  units  include  first  and  second  grade  texts 
and  teaching  materials  that  coordinate  reading,  speaking,  writing 
and  listening  skills.    The  Kindergarten  program  combines  English  and 
Spanish  presentations  geared!  toward  acquainting  young  children  with 
the  learning  process.    87%  of  the  teachers  working  with  the  materials 
rated  them  highly. 

o    New  experiments  on  tests  to  measure  the  language  competence  of 

bilingual  children  In  their  original  language.    This  program  responds 
to  the  need  to  develop  fair  and  adequate  measures  of  the  achievement 
of  culturally  and  linguistically  different  children.    Measures  of 
teacher  attltudea  towards  children  using  Mexican -American  Spanish,  or 
non-standard  Black  English  are  also  being  studied  to  determine  how 
different  teacher  attitudes  affect  student  achievement.    Tests  involving 
300  children  in  10  schools  will  help  develop  better  ways  to  test  and 
teach  bilingual  children. 
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ift6re*i&  

1975  1975  1976  or 

 Eatlmate  Revited  Batlmate  Decreaae 

Po"'  Amount     ^o».       Amount     Pes,         Amount     Po».  Amount 

Personnel 
CoapcnMtlon 
and  Benefits  — 

Grente  and 

Contract.       -    $12,671,000       -      n2.671.000--       $9.908.000    -  -$2^763. nnn 
TOTAL         -    $12,671,000       -     $U.67l.OO0  -       $9,908,000    - -$2 •763.000 

Introduction;    Tha  Education  and  Work  prograa  of  tha  National  Inetituta  of  Educt- 
tion  eupporte  rciearch  and  devalop^nt  to  lapro\a  the  contribution  education  mrikee 
to  individuela*  abilitiee  to  choose,  enter  end  protr»2!i  in  work.    Reports  of 
Netionel  CoMlssione  such.ee  "Touth  in  Treneition"  end  '^rhe  Refor«?  i;f  Pcsi:  Secon- 
dery  Educeticm"  point  out  that  studenV  have  increasing  difficulties  in  aeking  the 
trensition  between  school  and  work,  and  that  adults  increasingly  need  to  ■ove  from 
work  to  School  in  order  to  co^>eta  in  the  lebor  Herket. 

The  reeeon  for  these  epperent  difficulties  ere  uncertein;  however,  the  CoMaeeione 
believe  the  difficulties  ere  due  in  Urge  pert  to  the  segregetion  of  youth  fro« 
nceningful  edult  life  on  the  one  hend  end  tha  lack  of  ecceee  to  educetion  for 
adult  leemers  on  the  other. 

Progrea  Plane  for  1976;    Educetion  end  Work  projects  build  on  reeeerch  f indinge 
end  current  school  prectice.    Planned  progreae  in  1976  aove   forward  fron  that 
experience  in  order: 

1.    To  help  BchooLbueineee  end  refinr'*-  ,  nnnitiee  find  new  weye  to  give 
etudente  work  experiences.    Three  current  ectivitiee  ere  propoeed  to  be 
continued  during  1976.    First,  is  en  eltemetive  high  echool  progre«  in 
Fhiledelphie  Pe.  involving    300  etudente  opereted  by  the  Opportunitiee  In- 
duetrelizetion  Centers.    OIC  providee  opportunitiee  for  cereer  exploretion, 
beeic  end  technical  ekille  treining,  and  e  job  pUcesent  progrea  for  inner- 
city  etudente  between' 16  end  21  yeere  of  ege  who  do  not  eucceed  in  e 
Btenderd  hi^-echool  environsent.    Second,  the  Hountein  Pleine  Economic 
DevelopMcnt  Project  eeeke  to  rehebilitete  fealliee  econoidLcelly  by  providing 
euidence»  couneeling*  beeic  end  technical  ekille  treining,  end  feaily 
Bupport.    Approxlhataly  335  fealliee  fro«  the  elz-Stete  Hountein  Pleine 
region  ere  eerved  by  this  project  e  yeer.    The  lt76  requeet  of  $2.7  nillion 
r«f  leots  the  oonclueion  of  the  reeeerch  end  developsMuit  phase  of  the  Moun- 
teie  Pleine  loonoeice  Oeveloprait  Project  eupported  in  197 i  et  $5.3  eililon. 
The  third  project  to  be  continued,  the  Experienced  HI  seed  Career  Educetion 
(BSCS),  ie  pioneering  a  high  echool  curriculuM  which  peraite  etudente  to 
•am  their  regular  diplona  through  on-the-job  work  experiencee.    The  work 
experience  is  ooordineted  with  claeerooB  Inetruction  provided  et  speciel 
learning  centers  outside  of  the  regular  high  school.    Studente  epend  et 
least  90%  of  their  echool  tlM  working  in  their  comxnitiee  et  aaiployer 
and  coMunity  resource  eitee.    The  following  chart  repreeente  basic  infor- 
nation  for  the  1974-1975  ecede^c  year  for  the  four  MCI  eitee  now  eupported 
by  NIS  which  begen  their  third  year  of  operation  in  Auguat,  1974: 
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Ezpftriencft-Bated 

Career  Education 
ProgroM 


Approximate  ntmber  of 
students 

Participating  grade 
levels 

Racial  br«akdo%m 
of  atudents 


Approximate  number  of 
employers 


Appalachta  Educa<-  Far  West 
tional  Laboratory,  Laboratory 
Inc.  for  Educa- 
tional Re- 
search and 
 Development 


UO 


II,  12th 

Predomlnatly 
White 


100 


Northwest  Research 
Regional        for  Bet- 
Educational    ter  Schools 
Laboratories  Inc. 


HQ 


I0th-I2th 

Ethnical ly 
Hlxed 


UO 


62 


125 


275 


nth-l2th  9th-l2th 

All  White  Predomin- 
antly 
Black 


100 


Geographic  loca- 
tion and  descrip- 
tion of  current 
altes 

Graduates,  1973  and  1974 


Charleston,  W.Va. 
rural  urban 


130 


Oakland,  Cal. 
urban 


32 


Tigard,  Ore  Philadel- 
Suburban/     phia.  Pa 
rural  inner 
city 


2k 


72 


in  addition  to  the  work  experience  projects  to.be  continued,  a  one  year  policy 
study  to  Identify  other  vays  to  expand  youth  work  experience  prograaa  and  a  study 
on  how  to  extend  work  experience  progrsKS  In  co— milty  colleges  and  for  adult 
learners  Is  proposed  for  1976. 


o    Expected  number  of  awards 

-  Grants 

-  Contracts 


1975 


1976 


12 


Estimated  average  dollars 
per  award 

-  Grant 

-  Contracts 

Proposed  Funding  level 

-  Continuations 
New  l/iltlattves 


$1,227,000 

$9,817,000 
C$9,717,00(< 

($  ioo,oo(y 


$583,000 

$7,000.000 
T6,700,000 
($  300,000) 


To  Improve  and  find  alternatives  to  current  guidance,  counseling  and  placement 
programs.  Proposed  awards  during  1976  wm  orovrde  fnr;    First,  the  use  of 
exTstTng  children's  TV  programs  to  show  to  youth  ages  k  to  10  examples  of 
people  working  In  a  variety  of  occupations.    Up  to  30  five  minute    TV  spots 
are  planned.    Second,  a  grants  competition  to  expand  our  Inforaatlon  about 
how  to  ij^>rove  career  declslon-aaklng.    The  studies  would  Include  analyses 
of  the  role  of  job  Information  and  effects  of  vork  experlancea.  Third,  policy 
etudlee  Including  projecta  to  laprova  linkages  «»ong  schools,  labor  unlonii. 
eaployees.  and  atudenta, priaarlly  non-collaga-bound  youth.  Fourth,  final  year 
funding  of  several  projects  Including  the  conlatlon  of  curriculum  for  uaa  by 
junior  high-school  students  which  brings  together  academic  and  occupational 
learning  through  simulated  works  experiences  In  the  classroom. 
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1976 


o    Expected  number  of  awards 


-  Grants  -  14 

-  Contracts  8  14 

o    Estimated  average  dollars 
per  award 

-  Grants  -  $  95,000 

-  Contracts  $350,000  $  130,000 

o    Proposed  fundi  ng  level  $2»85^,OQ0  $2,906,000 

-  Continuations  (  $2,854, OOd  ($  708,000) 
■    New  Initiatives                                        .                           C$  2,200;000) 

Accomplishments  In  FY  1^975;    The  Education  and  Work  program  supported  activities 
designed  to  provide  Information  and  tested  materials  to  youth  and  adults  for 
choosing  and  progressing  In  careers.    Activities  Included: 

0   ^proxl-atjly  3.000  children  f ro.  K  throu^K  12  ware  Involved  in 
field-testing  curriculum  units  and  teacher   training  materials  to 
improve  career  awareness,  exploration,  and  preparation  in  the  classroon. 
inirty  curriculua  units  were  revised  and  distributed  in  FY  1975.  In 
FY  1976,  approxiMtely  9.000  children  will  be  involved  in  field-testing 
the  rewinlng  curriculum  units  and  an  additional  5.000  children  are  expected 
CO  be  using  sampler  units  in  regular  classroous. 

o    About  50.000  children  in  New  Jersey.  Colorado.  California.  Georgia.  Michigan 
and  Arizona  participated  in  a  study  of  how  school  districts  plan  and  imple- 
ment career  education  programs.    The  findings  will  be  useful  in  providing 
guidelines  for  school  systems  beginning  or  upgrading  their  career  education 
programs . 

o    In  its  first  two  years  of  operation,  more  than  3,600  people  received 
career  counseling  through  a  unique  telephone  counseling  service  in 
Providence,  Rhode  Island , developed  by  the  Educational  Development  Center. 
These  adults,  who  were  unemployed  and  not  attending  school,  received  in- 
formation on  educational  and  training  resources  available  to  them,  how 
and  where  to  look  for  jobs,  and  personal  counseling.    Preliminary  information 
suggests  clients  are  satisfied  with  the  service  and  do  take  action  based  on 
the  counseling  they  received. 

o    About  5,000  students  „d  200  teachers  at  38  sites  in  16  states  were  involved 
in  field  testing  career  counseling  materials  designed  to  help  students 
match  their  career  interests  with  educational  md  occupational  possibilities. 
These  materials,  developed  at  the  Appalachian  Educational  Uboratory. 
include  a  fifteen  unit  career  exploration  curriculum,  tested  in  six  sites 
involving  children  from  grades  8  through  11.    The  Career  Information 
System  materials  provide  a  maana  for  almple  acceaa  to  occupational 
information  useful  to  young  people  from  14  through  21  years  of  age. 
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FIN.\NCE,  PRODUCTIVITY  AND  MANAGEMENT 


Increase 

1975  1975  1976  '  or 
Estimate               Revised               Estimate  Decrease 
 Pos.         Amount       Pos.       Aaount     Pos.        Amount     Pos.  Amount 

Personnel 
Compensation 
§  Benefits 

Grants  :^ 

*C04itX«cts        —     $18^4f9^000  —  '  $18,4^.000  --     lll.3QX.QQ0  -$  198.0Q0 


Total 


Introduction;    The  Finance,  Productivity  and  Management  program  of  NIE  supports 
research  and  development  projects  daslgned  to  assist  educational  Institutions  at 
all  levels  to  provide  high  quality  education  In  an  era  when  enrollment  Is  de- 
clining or  changing  In  distribution  and  character,  costs  are  continuing  to  rise 
and  courts  and  other  public  bodies  are  requiring  new  distributions  of  educational 
funds.    Institute  funded  projects  in  this  are^i  in  the  past  have  been  heavily 
focused  on  Improving  the  management  techniques  of  schools  and  their  admlnistra- 
tors. 

Program  Plans  for  1976;    Building  on  past  experiences,  the  1976  project  awards 
are  deaigned: 

1.  To  support  States  and  educational  institutions  as  they  carry  out  school  finance 
'reform  activities.    NIE  will  focus  on  four  major  activities  during  1976.  First, 
will  be  the  preparation  of  a  publication,  for  use  by  education  decision  makers^ 
which  synthesizes  the  state-of  the-Nation  with  respect  to  school  finance  reform. 
Included  will  be  a  discussion  of  recent  court  decisions  and  identification 
of  current  individual  State  responses  to  school  finance  reform  issues.  Second, 
a  School  Finance  Reform  Advisory  Conmittee  composed  largely  of  school (finance) 
policy  makers  will  be  established.    The  budget  requestjS  funds  to  support 
Conmittee  designed  projects  such  as  evaltiatlon  of  attempts  by  States  (e.g. 
Texas,  California  and  New  Jersey)  to  meet  Court  requirements.    Third,  the 
Education  Voucher  Experiment  projact  at  Alum  Rock,  California,  involving  9^100 
children,  will  be  continued  for  its  fifth  and  final  year  of  operation.  The 
project  is  testing  a  system  whereby  students  and  parents  select  from  several 
options  tha  school  which  the  child  will  attend.    The  school , which  receives 
resources  (vouchers)  only  if  selected ,  must  theref ora,  be  rasponsive  to  student 
needs.    Funds  are  also  requested  to  conclude  feasibility  studies  for  possible 
voucher  deiK>n5tratlon5  in.  New.  Hampshire  and.  East- Hart  ford,  Connecticut. 
Pourth,  will  ba  a  fociu  on  state  and  federal  ftMnCial  rafora  models  for 
supporting  postsecondary  education,  and  an  assessment  of  their  impact  on  access 
to  post  secondary  education. 

1975  1976 

o    Expected  number  of  awards 

-  Grants  13  7 

-  Contracts  11  6 

o    Estimated  average  dollars  per  awards 

-  Grants  $146,000  $227,000 

-  Contracts  |  67,000  #125,000 
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I97S  1976 

o    Proposed  fundinf  level  $2,667,000  $2,340,000 

-  continuations  ($2,614,000)  ($1,590,000) 

-  New  Initiatives  ($     53,000)  '  *    ($    750,000)  ' 

2.  To  iMprove  the  productivity  of  education:  Five  major  activities  are  planned 
to  approach  the  question  of  how  education  can  sake  nore  afficient  use  of  its 
resources.     These  are:    First,  studies  of  issues  which  States  now  face  as 
they  enact  or  debate  ''competency -based**  education,  where  education  credits 
or  diplomas  are  based  on  skills  or  knowledge  individuals  have  acquired.  For 
exaiQ)le,an  examination  and  analysis  of  the  planned  coupe tency-based  high 
school  program  in  Oregon  is  proposed.    Sacond,  support  will  be  continued 
for  the  University  of  Mid-Americi^a  regional  post- secondary  open  learning 
system.    UNA  was  founded  by  five  midwest  universities  and  will  deliver 
mducatioiial  amrvlC9a  throxigh  a  vaaA»»y  of  tachnolmclav  aucm  ac  talaviaion,  and 
audio  caaaatteB  to  people  unable  to  take  .advantage  of  traditional  inatitutiona . 
At  least  4  couraea  in  the  apring  of  1975  will  be  available  to  the  more  than 

8  nllllon  adults  living  In  a-  4  atate  region.    Third,  ia  to  aupport  data 
analyaaa  and  applicationa  of  ayatena  in  the ,manag«Bient  of  poat  secondary 
Inatitutiona,  auch  aa  thoae  developed  by  the  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Syatema,  currently  asaiating  200  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.   Planned  expansion  will  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  elementary- 
secondary  and  non -traditional  poat-aecondi^ry  inatitutiona.    Fourth,  is  to  fund 
demonstration  project a  and  conduct  policy  ptudiea  concerned  with  bow  communi- 
ties can  deal  with  the  problem  of  enrollment  shifts.    Final  year  of  aupport 
will  be  provided  to  two  current  projecta  In  Washington  State.    Fifth,  basic 
research  on  the  oconooica  oi  aducation  ia  also  nroonaad  for  FY  1976. 

1975  1976 

o    Expected  number  of  awarda 

-  Granta  16  55 
-Contracta  17  17 

o    Eatinated  average  dollara  per  awards 

-  Granta  1384,000  $  91,000 

-  Contracta  *  236, 000  $159,000 

o    Propoaed  funding  levei  $10;267.000  $  7.700.000 

-  Continuationa  ^9,898,000)  3,550,000) 
-.New  Initiativea                               ^     369,000)  ($4,150,000) 

The  budget  for  1976  doea  reflect  the  conclusion  of  the  teleconmuni cations 
aatellite  demonatration  aupported  in  197lf  at  $4.2  million  and  nothing  in  1976. 

3.  To  help  achool  ayatema  meet  Increasing  dananda  for  better  performance  and 
improved  management.    Propoaed  1976  awarda  will:    Flrat,  continue  granta  to 
nine  altaa  focused  on  problam-aolvlng  atrategiea  in  32  individual  achoola 
aervlng  low-income  children  in  urban  areaa.    Theae  caae  studies  will  provide 
infoination  to  aasiat  other  school  systems  having  ainllar  problema.  Second, 
fund  experimental  achool  projecta  begun  in  1971  which  teat  and  demonatrate 
large  acale  locally  initiated  combinationa  of  ch'angea  .  Eighteen  project  aitea 
< are  now  in  operation  and  no  new. projects  sre  to  be  started.  Third, 

conduct  basic  res^rch  into  issues  of  school  ckmnge  and  improvement  and 
continue  projects  to  develop  information,"  mateilsls;  aiid  support' systems  for  c 
schools  Seeking  ottanizational  changes. 

1975  1976 

o    Expected  number  of  awarda 

-  Granta  22 

-  Contracta  '8 

o    Eatlmated  average  dollara  per  awards  #,,7  nnn 

-  Grante  $534,000  5137,000 


o 
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-  ConCracCe 


$343,000 


$188,000 


1975 


1976 


o    Proposed  funding  level 


$5,565,000 


$  8,261.000 

($7,236,000) 
($1,025,000) 


-  Continuations 
'  New  Initiatives 


($5,065,000  ) 
($    500,000  ) 


AccoaplishMents  in  FY  1975      Two  major  accomplishments  in  FY  1975  were: 

^  o    Fundinf  for  the  oxpori«ental  phase  of  the  Education  Satellite  Demonstra- 
tion project  serving  populatiQn?  in  Appaiachla,  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Alaska  was  completed.  .  Each  area  decided  what  kind  of  educational 
prograas  it  needed  most  and  received  funds  to  develop  course  materials 
and  teacher  aids. 

-  The  Appalachian  Regional  Comlssion  decided  to  concentrate  on 
inservice  teacher  training,  offering  graduate  credit  through 
seventeen  universities  and  fifteen  regional  education  service 
agencies.    An  estimated  600  teachers  directly  participated,  with 
rebToadcasts  of  the  training  to  150  school  districts  extending 
the  sudience  to  another  10,000  to  15,000. 

-  The  Federation  of    Rocky  Mountain  States  chose  to  deliver  career 
education  programs  to  A, 900  Junior  high  school  students  in  56 
rursl  coaaunities.    An  additional  5»000  students  were  reached 
through  rebroadcast  by  12  public  broadcasting  stations.  Programs 
were  aired  in  English,  Spanish  and  three  Native  American  Unguages. 
Special  materials  requested  by  teachers  and  programs  on  health  care, 
land  use,  consumer  information  and  the  environment  were  also  made 
available  to  approximately  20,000  adults. 

-  In  Alaska,  consumer  committees  composed  of  villaxe  representatives, 
native  leaders  and  Ststa  Educatiicv  Agency  representatives  selected 
topics  for  broadcast    In  18  conmiunltllas.    Progrsjis  Included  basic 
oral  langugage  development  and  heslth  education.    The  Alaskan  program 
also  promoted  Intercultural  exchange  among  its  different  camnunltles 
by  broadcasting  a  half  hour  "AUska  Native  Magaz'^e"  each  week. 

The  Satellite  Demonstration  was  designed  to  determine  the  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  using  tuch  advanced  technology  to  extend  education  pro- 
grams to  remote  regions.    An  sssessmsnt  and  analyals  of  the  project  is 
currently  being  conducted. 

o  Aa  part  of  tha  affort  to  Improva  school's  organisational  stratsglas  for 
planning  and  daclslon-msklng,  tha  Flnsnca  and  Productivity  and  Management 
program  supported  sn  award  to  documant  and  anslysa  locally  developed 
approachas  to  school  oanagMiant  that  hsva  contributed  to  solving  admin- 
istrative and  instructional  problems  in  schools.    Tha  contractor  will 
study  tha  actlvltias  of  nlna  organisations  awarded  grants  in  FY  1974. 
Limited  to  schoola  anrolllng  low^lncoma  children  in  larga  urban  areas, 
tha  FY  1974  grants  wera  mada.  to  local  education  agendas,  teacher  and 
buainaas  associations »  and  community  organisations.    Thsre  sre,  approxl- 
mataly  37 » 000  children  in  tha  32  schools  sarved  by  thase  organisations. 
Thay  hava  institutad  cooparstlva  decision-making  progr«ns,  new  forms  of 
taachar  centars  and  systvas  of  mlnlschools,  in  an  kHort  to  davalop 
workabla  solutions  to  thalr  problems.    Tha  doctmentation  and  analysis 
activity  provldas  information  on  how  different  planning  and  dftclslon'- 
making  tactics  work  and  how  thay  might  ba  usaful  in  othar  school  districts. 
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OTHER  PROJECTS 

Increase 

1975  1975  1976  or 

Estiaate  Revised  Estinate  Decrease 

Pos.       Amount        Pos.       Aaount       Pos.       Amount     Pos.  Aaount 

Personnel 
Conpensation 

4  Benefits     —  —  —  —  —  —  —         '  — 

Grants  and 

Contrscts       —      t6.267.Q0Q    —     i6.2^7.QQQ             S3. 397. OOP    —  -12,870.000 
TOTAL         —      $6,267,000    -      $6,267,000      -      $3,397,000   $2,870,000 

.Ml 

Introduction;    A  few  ongoing  projects  do  not  fit  the  Institute's  progam  structure 
as  it  evolved  in  response  to  tht  concerns  expressed  by  Congress,  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research,  state  and  local  education  officials,  education 
associations,  and  researchers.    These  project  for  the  most  part  are  being 
concluded  with  the  expenditures  from  the  requested  1976  budget. 

Program  Pl»n  for  1976;    Fund*  are  requested  to  support  five  project*  during  1976. 
First,  it  th»  third  yaar  of  the  Response  to  Educational  Needs  Project  In 
Washington,  D.C.  In  which  20,000  chlldrsn  In  Anacostla^ participate  In  a  program  to 
Incresse  thslr  resdlng  and  mathematics  achievement.  ($2,300,000)    Second,  funds 
are  requested  to  contlnus  NIK  support  for  rssearch  In  early  childhood  education  In 
conjunction  with  the  ongoing  child  study  centsr.    ($200,000)    Alternatives  designed 
to  incresse  the  Impact  of  the  ressarch  expenditures  sre  being  explored,  such  as  the 
possibility  of  estsblishing  a  preschool  program  as  a  demonstration  site  in  collabo- 
ration wltS  the  Smithsonian  Institution.    Third,  a  project  to  study  the  achievement, 
behavior  snd  school  program  of  children  with  neurological  disorders  will  be 
supported.    ($247,000)    To  dste  ths  project  haa  collected  data  on  the  prenatal 
conditions,  birth  and  developmental  history  of  these  children.    Fourth,  is  the  15 
ysar  follow  up  study  of  the  Project  Talent  data  which  was  first  collected  through 
administering  tests  to  s  random  sample  of  high  school  students  in  1960.  ($250,000) 
Finally,  a  study  of  the  strengths  of  ths  educstlonal  R&D  systam  is  planned  for 
FY  1976.    ($400,000)    Survsys  will  detsrmlne  ths  axtent  snd  naturs  of  Che  psrtlci- 
pation  of  non-profit  research  institutions,  for-profit  rssearch  orgsniastions  snd 
Stste  and  local  education  agencies  in  edi*cation  R&D.    Plans  also  Includs  synthesis 
of  the  data  collected  by  Fedsral  agendas  relating  to  educational  R&D. 

Accomplishments  in  FY  1975;  Activities  rslating  to  early  childhood  education  and 
education  for  the  handicappad  ware  complsted  in  FY  1975.  Results  include  trsln- 
ing  methods  for  early  childhood  education  staff,  matsrials  to  improve  the 
Isnguags,  visual  and  auditory  skills  of  young  children  snd  identification  of  ths 
variables  involved  in  teaching  the  handicappad.  Development  of  complex  curri- 
culum involving  aspscts  of  the  arta  to  be  used  in  kindergarten  throEgfi  7tS  giade 
was  also  complete^l. 
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PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


1975 
Eatlmato 


1975 
Rovlaod 


1976 
Estimate 


Increase 

or 
Decrease 


Amount       Pos.        Aaount       Pos.        Amount       Pos.  Aaount 


Personnel 
Conpenaatlon 

U  Benefits      370    18,632,000  '   370      $8,989,000    34u      $8,217,000    -30  -$772,000 


Other 
Expenses 


2,667,000 


2,667,000 


2,483,000 


370  »li;299,000      370     $11,656,000    340    $10,700,000    -30  -$956,000 


Introduction;    This  section  of  the  budget  Justification  outlines  NIE's  staffing 
requirements  and  related  expenses  to  support  the  planning,  implementation, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  educational  research  and  development  projects. 
This  Includes  providing  support  services  such  as  maintenance  of  library  and 
resource  center  facilities,  computer  research  facilities,  and  a  fellows  program 
which  brings  In  experts  (both  researchers  and  school  personnel)  on  a  short- 
term  basis  to  develop,  carry  out  and  analyze  research  activities. 

Program  Plans  for  1976;  Major  management  objectives  of  NIE  planned  for  FY  1976 
center  around  the  5  main  program  areas.    These  program  areas  are: 

o    Dissemination  —  Ensuring  that  research  results  reach  the  schools 
snd  decision  makers 

°   othw  b«ic%kilK*  develop  reading  comprehension  abilities  and 

o    Finance,  Productivity  and  Management  —  A  quality  aydtem  of 
education  the  nation  can  afford 

o    Education  and  Work  -—Student  preparation  for  life-time  careers 

o    Education  Equity  —  Removing  harriers  to  education  for  traditionally 
e:ccluded  populations 

To  implement  the  NIE's  programs,  the  Institute  is  requesting  funds  to  support 
340  full-time  permanent  positions  which  is  a  reduction  of  30  from  the  FY  1975 
authorized  level  of  370.  These  staff  will  be  distributed  among  programs  and 
central  offices  as  follows; 


Task  Force/officm 

Dissemination 
Basic  Skills 

Finance,  Productivity  and 

Management 
Education  and  Work 
Educational  Equity 
Central  Management  and  Support 


FY  1975 

FY  1976 

Change 

48 

53 

+5 

54 

45 

-9 

64 

58 

-6 

37 

31 

-6 

36 

43 

+7 

131 

110 

-21 

370 

340 

-30 

850, 


Both  analyses  by  NIE  personn*!  and  *n  •xtemal  aimaceMnt  atudy  demonstrated 
th«  need  for  the  reduced  staff.    Variables  utilized  in  detomining  staff  size 
included: 

-dollar  level  of  individual  grants  and  contracts 

-nuMber  of  grants  and  contracts 

-typo  of  project  -  i.e.,  evaluation  of  a  project 

vs.  dissemination  of  a  successful  curriculum  package 
-type  of  awardee,  i.e.  school  system  vs.  private  contractor 
-stage  of  project  development ^  i.e.,  new  initiative  vs. 

project  in  final  stages  of  completion 

Ap^Xieatiom  of  two  much  variaklM  pj«vi4M  Urn  lollowlsm  InformaUon. 

1975  Estimate   1976  Estimate 

Task  Force  Program  Number  of         Program         Number  of 

DollTs  Projects  Dollara  Projects 

Dissemination  $5,871,000  71              $18,343,000  107 

Basic  Skills  12,389,000  121                 13,913,000  99 
Finance,  Productivity 

and  Management  18,499,000,  102                18,301,000  lie 

Education  and  Work  12,671,000  63                   9,908,000  52 

Educational  Equity  ' 

(Included  amounts  for 
Compensatory  Education 

Study)  8,003,000*  57  10,438,000 

Other  6,267,000  7                   3,397,000  14 

Accomplishments  in  F^C  1975;  The  following  represents  highlights  of  staff 
accomplishments  during  rv  1975. 

o  Developed,  in  response  to  Congress  and  other  concerns,  a  more  goal~ 
oriented  program  of  research  and  development. 

o    Planned  and  initiated^ subject  to  Congressional  Approval,  a  National 
study  of  Compensatory  Education  as  a  basis  for  reauthorization  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  in  1977. 

o  Supported  9  meetings  of  the  National  Council  on  Education  Research. 

o  Awarded  some  481  grants  and  contracts. 

o  Received  and  answered  approximately   4,boo  pieces  of  mail. 


•This  aaount  includes  $5  Billion  to  carry  out  the  Compensatory  ■ducati9n  Study 
which  is  supported  by  the  Program  Direction  and  Administration  budget*. 
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•    Prograa  Purpose  and  Accoaplishaents 
Activity:  Disseaination 

 1975_    1976  

Budget  Estimate 

£os.  Aaount  Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

15,871.000  IT  -rr-  118,343,000 

Purpose;     Past  dissenination  programs  have  not  succeeded  in  making  educational 
research  and  development  outcomes  and  innovations  widely  useful  to  teachera  and 
administrators,  in  part  because  effective  linkages  between  R(D  and  practice 
have  been  largely  missing  in  education.    Because  such  linkages  aust  involve 
people-to-people  interactions,  the  Institute's  dissemination  effort  focuses 
on  people-based  service,  primarily  within  State,  intermediate  (e.g.,  county 
offices)  and  professional  information  networks  (e.g.,  teacher  associations). 
The  proposed  dissemination  program  is  designed  to  make  research  «nd  development 
knowledge  available  directly  to  teachers  and  school  administrators,  as  well  as 
assist  them  in  applying  that  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  problems. 

Eacplanation;    ^iplications  for  grant  and  contract  awards  are  submitted  by  State 
education  agencies, professional  associations^ education  laboratories  and  R^D 
Centers,  profit  and  non-profit  organizations  in  response  to  program  announcements. 
Proposals  will  be  reviewed  by  program  staff  and  outside  consultants  and  experts 
including  State  Education  Personnel. 

Grants  will^in  some  instances  (e.g.  Dissemination  State  Capacity  Building  Program), 
be  awarded  for  up  to  five  years  with  funds  provided  in  yearly  increments.  There 
are  no  matching  fund  requirements. 

Accomplishments  in  FY  1975:    The  16  Clearinghouses  comprising  the  Educational 
Resources  Information  Center  network  which  locate*  acquire,  abstract , index,  and 
make  available  significant  educational  docuMents  were  maintained.  Planning 
activities  for  an  intensive  dissemination  effort  in  FY  1976  were  completed. 
In  addition,  up  to  30  grants  were  made  to  State  Education  Agencies  to  develop 
or  improve  their  capacity  to  disseminate  and  implement  the  results  of  education 
RiD. 

Objectives  for  FY  1976;  The  funds  requested  will:    (a)  support  up  to  40  States 
as  they  develop  or  improve  State  dissemination  programs  (b)  provide  training 
for  up  to  2,500  State -designated  personnel  in  intermediate  education  agencies 
such  as  county  offices  and  educational  service  centers;  (c)  assist  up  to  450 
local  education  agencies  apply  outcomes,  research,  development,  and- innovations 
to  their  needs;  (d)  support  approximately  10  States  in  identifying  and  verifying 
exemplary  local  practices;  (e)  assist  up  to  4  educational  organizations  through 
awards  to  synthesize  research  and  exemplary  practice  in  reading  and  career 
education  for  use  by  education  personnel;  (f)  maintain  the  16  Educational  Resources 
Information  Centers;  and  (g)  undertake  experiments  to  discover  and  monitor  how 
schools  adopt  the  use  of  R(D  products. 

If  Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
provides  for  a  one-year  automatic  extension  through  June  30,  1976  of  the  current 
authorization  (in  the  event  that  woric  leading  to  reauthorization  has  not  been 
completed).    The  automatic  aatension Provision  would  apply  to  current  authoriz- 
ing legislation  which  is  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  -  Part  A, 
Section  405  as  amended.  Which  provides  £or  $550,000,000  for  a' three-year  period 
beginning  Fiscal  Year  1973  to  remain  for  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.  Through 
Fiscal  Year  1975|  appropriations  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  have 
totalled  $256,057,000  of  the  authorized  $550»000,000. 
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Activity;    Basic  Skills 


197S 


1976 


Pos. 


Amount 
$12,389,000 


Authorization 


Budget 
Pos. 


Estimate 
Aaount 


17 


Purpose;    The  Basic  Skills  Procxa*  supports  the  development  of  firm  knowledge 

concerning  what  skills  are  necessary  to  function  in  school  and  society  and"" 

how  people  can  obtain  them.  , 

Explanation;    This  effort  will  be  carried  out  primarily  through  directed  research 
coapetitions.    Contract  and  grants  awards  will  be  made  after  review  by  program 
staff  and  outside  experts. 

Acco^lishments  in  FY  1975:  The  Basic  Skill*  program  brought  to  completion  planning 
activities  for  FY  1976  and  a  nuaber  of  development  programs  at  the  educational 
labs  and  R^D  centers.    These  include  a  variety  of  reading  and  mathematics  curricu- 
lar  units,  materials  for  teaching  middlegrade  children  how  to  acquire  successful 
achievement  skills  and  more  precise  reading  evaluation  standards.    Support  was 
also  provided  to  continue  the  work  in  California  to  identify  and  maasure  teacher 
practices  which  are  unusually  effective  in  teaching  children. 

Objectives  in  FY  1976;  Activities  in  FY  1976  will  focus  on  the  attainment  of  basic 
skills:  what  level  of  competence  is  adequate,  how  can  it  be  measured  and  to  what 
extent  can  schools  be  held  legally  responsible  for  developing  these  coiqpetencies. 
Studies  on  how  children  learn  will  be  supported  to  help  explain  why  some  children 
do  not  reach  competency  in  basic  skills.    A  program  to  improve  instruction  in 
reading  and  mathematics  will  promote  known  effective  practices,  identify  other 
ways  schools  and  teachers  are  effective,  develop  new  instruction  methods  and 
correct  the  problems  in  methodology  which  have  inhibited  past  efforts  at  identify- 
ing and  developing  effective  practices.    Finally,  in  cooperation  with  Teacher 
Corps  and  teacher  organizations,  the  program  will  test  a  new  type  of  teacher 
center  which  Mould  focus  on  basic  skills. 


1/  Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Institue  of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  provides  for  a  one  yi>ar  automatic  extension  through 
June  30,  1976  of  the  current  authorization  (in  the  event  that  work  leading 
to  reauthorization  has  not  been  completed).    The  automatic  extension 
Provision  would  apply  to  current  authorizing  legislation  which  ia  the 
General  Fducation  Provisions  Act  -  Part  A,  Section  405  as  amended,  which 
,  provides  for  $550,000,000  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  Fiscal 'Year  1973 
to  remain  available  for  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.    Through  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
appropriations  to  the  National  Institue  of  Education  have  totalled  $265,057,000 
of  the  authorized  $550,000. 
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Activity:    Iducation  Equity 


1976 


1975 


Budget  Ettiamte 


Aaount 


Authorization 


Po».  Anount 


$3,003,000 


$5,438,000 


P^'T^Q**'    Th»  Education  Equity  proKr««  it  enfaged  in  studying  th©  limitation* 
placed  on  «any  atudanta'  accaaa  to  educational  progr&^  because  oX  hoae  language 
and  culture,  ethnic  bacikground,  aex  or  eoonoKic  atatua. 

Explanation:    The  work  will  be  carried  out  through  aurveya,  policy  studies, 
directed  research  and  product  developnent  contracts. 

Acoo«plish»ents  in  FY  1975:    The  work  ol  the  Education  Equity  program  «as 
primarily  directed  towards  bilingual  and  bi cultural  curriculum  developmeiat  in 
FY  1975.    This  included  the  completion  and  dissemination  ol  bilingual  education 
curricula  and  teacher  training  packages  lor  kindergfirten  through  third  grade 
and  the  completion  ol  the  reading  and  language  Mterials  and  teacher  guides 
lor  children  in  grades  1  and  2  who  are  meabers  ol  lour  Native  American  tribes 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Another  program  locused  on  developing  fair  and 
adequate  measures  ol  the  achieveaent  ol  culturally  or  linguistically  different 
children.    Finally,  as  part  of  NXI's  commitment  to  build  the  education  RkO 
?ystea,  twenty  minority  Ph.D  candidates  majoring  in  the  application  of  socio- 
logical reaearch  to  problems  in  education  received  support  for  tuition  and 
expenses.    Ten  of  these  were  continued  from  FY  1974  ;  ten  were  new  candidates  in 
FY  1975. 

Objectives  in  FY  1976:    There  are  four  objectives  of  the  Education  Equity  Program 
in  FY  197ft.     (1)  If fort a  to  improve  eleaentary  and  secondary  bilingual/aulti- 
cultural  programs  and  to  provide  tho  neceasary  policy-relevant  information  will 
include  such  activitiea  as  the  development  of  unbiased  career  interest  inven- 
tories and  surveys  of  current  state  and  local  policies,  laws  and  court  decisions 
affecting  bilingual  education.     (2)  The  initiative  directed  towards  the  special 
educational  probleaa  of  women  will  support  studies  to  provide  the  basis  for 
training  programs  and  policy  planning,  with  a  special  focus  on  low -Income  and 
minority  woaeo.    (3)  Studies  on  the  prooesa  of  desegregation  and  the  problem  of 
crime  in  the  schools  will  develop  information  to  aid  policy  makers  resolve 
education  problsas  which  predominate  in  metropolitan  areas.     (4)  Pl^s  for 
FY  1976  also  include  expansion  of  the  effort  to  increase  the  participation  of 
minority  professionals  who  are  traditionally  excluded  from  education  RLO. 


y  Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  the  reauthoriaation  of  the  National 
Institute  Of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education 
Proviaions  Act  provides  for  a  one  year  automatic  extension  through 
June  30,  1976  of  the  current  authorization  (in  the  event  that  work  leading 
to  reauthorisation  has  not  been  completed).    The  automatic  spctension 
Provision  would  apply  to  current  authorising  legialation  which  is  the 
General  Education  Proviaions  Act  -  Part  A,  Section  405  as  amended,  which 
providea  for  $550,000,000  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  Fiscal  Y«ar  1973 
to  regain  available  for  Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.    Through  Fiscal  Year  1975,. 
appropriations  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  have  totalled 
$256,057,000  of  the  authorised  $550,000,000. 
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Activity;    Education  and  Kork 


 1976  

Budget  Estimate 

Authorization        Pos.  Anount 

Purpose;    The  Education  and  Work  program  focuses  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  can  inprove  the  contribution  education  makes  toward  developing  an  indivi- 
dual's ability  to  choose,  enter  and  progress  in  the  world  of  work. 


Explanation:  Awards  will  be  made  to  State  and  local  education  agencies  and 
research  and  development  organizations.    Policy  studies  will  also  be  supported. 

Accomplishments  in  FY  1975:    In  an  effort  to  provida  atudents  information  about 
careers,  the  Education  and  Work  program  has  field  tested  and  revised  curriculum 
units  and  teacher  training;  materials  for  kindergarten  through  I2th  grade  which 
are  designed  to  improve  current  vocational  and  technical  education  programs. 
A  counseling  project  to  help  high  school  students  match  their  career  interests 
with  educational  and  occupational  possibilities  began  its  dissemination  phase  in 
FY  1975.    In  addition,  a  study  of  how  six  school  districts  plan  and  implement 
a  career  education  program  has  been  completed  and  will  be  useful  in  aiding 
other  school  systems  initiate  career  education  programs. 

Objectives  in  FY  1976;    The  Education  and  Work  program  plans  to  continue  its 
focus  on  traditionally  neglected  groups  who  are  unemployed,  underemployed  or 
unmotivated  in  traditional  education  programs.    In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
NIE  Programs  will  be  expanding  efforts  to  give  young  people  firm  information 
or  actual  experience  in  the  many  careers  open  to  them;  to  try-out  alternative 
ways  of  training  and  counseling  dropouts  op  potential  dropouts;  and  to  give 
high  school  students  a  variety  of  actual  career  experiences  with  businesses  in 
the  local  conwmity.    Other  NIE  programs  will  provide  Federal,  State,  and  local 
educators  with  the  best  information  available  about  ways  to  establish  such 
programs  for  students  of  all  ages;  about  the  types  of  specific  skills  needed  for 
different  occupations;  and  about  the  relationship  between  education  and  career 
success. 

The  FY  1976  decrease  in  funds  for  Education  and  Work  in  FY  1976  reflects  the 
cOBpletion  of  the  research  and  development  phase  of  the  Mountain  plains  rural 
residential  training  center  funded  at  $5.3  million  in  FY  1975.    $2.7  million 
is  requested  for  FY  1976. 

1/    Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  provides  for  a  one  year  automatic  extension  through  June  30,  1976  of 
the  current  authorization  (in  the  event  that  work  leading  to  reauthorization 
has  not  bean  completed).    The  automatic  extension  Provision  would  apply  to 
current  authorizing  legislation  which  is  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  -  Part  A,  Section  405  as  amended,  which  provides  for  $550,000,000  for 
a  three-year  period  beginning  Fiscal  Year  1973  to  remain  available  for 
Fiscal  Years  1974  and  1975.    Through  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriations  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  have  totalled  $256,057,000  of  the 
authorized  $550,000,000. 


Ou^  J- 


1975 


Pos.  Amount 


$12,671,000 
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Activity;    Finance,  Productivity  and  Manasenent 


1976 


1975 


Budget  Eatlmate 


Poe. 


Aaount 


Authorization 


Po». 


Amount 


$18,499,000 


1/ 


$18,301,000 


Purpose ;    The  Finance,  Product i\d.ty  and  Management  program  aupporta  research 
and  development  projects  to  aaaiat  educational  policy  makers  and  practitioners 
develop  their  capaciC>  to  handle  problems  brought  on  by  changing  school  enroll- 
nent,  lljnited  financial  resources,  and  growing  requirements  for  diverse  educa- 
tional progxaM. 

Explanation ;    Grants  and  contracts  to  continue  projects  or  begin  new  initiatives 
will  be  awarded  competitively.    Proposals  will  be  reviewed  by  outside  experts 
before  awards  are  made* 

Acconplishnients  in  FY  1975;    In  FY  1975  the  Finance,  Productivity  and  Manage- 
ment progrsB  completed  operational  funding  of  the  Education  Satellite  Demonstra- 
tion project  which  beamed  education  programs  to  populations  in  Appalachia,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska.    An  assessment  and  analysis  of  the  project  is 
currently  being  conducted. 

Two  communities  in  Washington. State  facing  the  twin  problems  of  school  enroll- 
ment shift*  and  declining  fiscal  resources  were  provided  technical  assistance* 

In  the  area  of  buildinc  schools*  capacity  to  solve  their  own  problems,  a  project 
to  gather  information  about  the  planning  and  decision  making  tactics  used  in 
those  schools  serving  low  incOM  children  in  urban  areas  which  received  capacity 
building  grants  in  FY  1974  was  supported* 

Objectives  in  FY  1976;    The  Institute's  program  in  FY  1976  will  focus  attention 
in  three  areas.    First,  in  the  area  of  school  finance,  we  will  support  activities 
to  provide  states  with  the  Information  they  need  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
for  school  finance  reform.    Second,  projects  will  study  the  question  of  improving 
the  productivity  of  education  through  investigating  issues  in  competency-based 
education  end  supporting  cost  saving  innovations  and  practices.    Third,  in  the 
area  of  building  the  management  capacity  of  schools  and  school  districts, 
effective  organizational  arrangements  will  be  studied  and  technical  assistance 
for  implementation  will  be  provided.    In  addition,  information  and  training 
materials  for  improving  teacher  and  administrator  problem  solving  skills  will 
be  developed  as  ';he  theory  and  policy  analysis  needed  to  support  school  imple- 
mentation of  riublem  solving  strategies. 

1,/  Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education,    ilowever.  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  provides  for  a  one  year  automatic  extension  through 
June  30,  1976  of  the  current  authorization  (in  the  event  that  work 
leading  to  reauthorization  has  not  been  completed).    The  automatic 
extension  Provision  would  apply  to  current  authorizing  legislation 
which  is  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act-  Part  A,  Section  405 
as  amended,  which  provides  for  $550,000,000  for  a  three -year  period 
beginning  Fiscal  Year  1973  to  remain  available  for  Fiscal  Years  1974 
and  1975.    Through  Fiscal  Year  1975  appropriations  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  have  totalled  $256,057,000  of  the  authorized 
$550,000,000. 
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Activity; 


Oth«r 


1975 


1976 


Budf  et  'Eatiiiate 


Pos. 


Aaount 


Authorization 


Pos. 


Amount 


$6,267,000 


$3,397,000 


A  few  ongoing  projects  which  do  not  fit  the  progrmii  structure  as  It 
emerged  from  the  synthesis  of  Internal  and  external  concerns  are  placed  In  this 
category. 

Explanation;    Pour  of  these  activities  are  ongoing  and  awards  will  be  renewal 
of  previous  contracts.    The  fifth  program  will  be  competitive  awards  to  conduct 
surveys . 

Accomplishments  In  FY  1975:    Activities  relating  to  early  childhood  education 
and  education  for  the  handicapped  resulted  In  such  products  as  training  modules 
for  early  childhood  education  staff  and  Identification  of  the  variables  Involved 
in  teaching  handicapped  children.    Curriculum  for  introducing  children  In  K  through 
7  to  the  arts  and  materials  to  develop  the  problem  solving  skills  of  middle 
grade  children  were  also  completed  , 

objectives  In  FY  1976;    It  Is  proposed  to  continue  the  Response  to  Educ«:tional 
Needs  Project  in  the  Anacostla  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  Is  upgrading 
the  basic  skills  of  students  to  aid  thalr  transition  to  work  or  higher  education. 
Funds  are  requested  to  continue  support  of  research  In  early  childhood  education 
In  conjunction  with  tha  ongoing  child  study  center  and  continue  funding  the  follow 
"P  research  on  Project  Talent,  a  data  base  begun  In  1960  when  tests  were  adminis- 
tered to  a  random  sample  of  high  school  students.    The  last  continuation  project 
Involves  research  on  the  achievement,  behavior  and  school  program  of  children 
with  neurological  disorders. 

Work  is  also  proposed  to  study  the  acrengcha  of  the  educational  RftD  system 
through  surveys  of  participating  research  organizations  and  synthesis  of  the 
education  related  data  collected  by  Federal  agencies. 

The  decrease  in  funds  reflects  completion  of  several  research  and  development 
projects  primarily  awarded  to  educational  laboratories  and  R5D  Centers  on  a 
non  competing  basis. 

1/  Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  tha  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education 
Provision,'?  Act  provides  for  a  one  year  automatic  extension  through 
June  30,  1976  of  the  current  authorization  (In  the  event  that  work  leading 
to  reauthorization  has  not  been  completed).    The  automatic  extension 
Provision  would  apply  to  current  authorizing  legislation  which  Is  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  -  Part  A,  Section  405  as  amended,  which 
provides  for  $550,000,000  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  Fiscal  Year  1973 
to  remain  available  for  Fiscal.  Years  1974  and  1975.    Through  Fiscal  Year 
1975,  appropriation!  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  have  totalled 
.  $256,057,000  of  the  authorized  $550,000,000. 
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Activity;    Progra«  Direction  and  Administration 


1976 


1975 


Budget  Estimate 
Pos .  Amount 

$10,700,00 


Pot. 


Amount 
§11,657,000 


Authorization 

1/ 


Purpoae;    The  Program  Directioi:*  -nd  Administration  request  provides  funds./to 
support  the  planning,  implementation,  evaluation  and  dissemination  of  educa* 
tional  research  and  development  projects  by  the  Institute's  staff.    It  also 
includes  the  maintenance  of  library,  computer  and  resource  center  facilities 
and  a  fellows  program  to  bring  in  experts  (both  researchers  and  school  personnel) 
on  a  short-term  basis  to  develop,  analyze  and  carryout  research  activities. 

Explanation;    The  Institute  is  requesting  funds  to  support  340  full-time  permanent 
positions  to  implement  the  programs  planned  for  FY  1976.    This  is  a  reduction  of 
30  from  the  FY  1975  authorized  ';tvel. 

Accomplishments  in  FY  1975:    Highlights  of  staff  accomplishments  include  develop- 
ing, in  response  to  Congress  and  other  constituencies,  a  goal-oriented  program 
of  research  and  development;  planning  and  initiating,  subject  to  Congressional 
approval,  a  National  study  of  Compensatory  Education;  awarding  approximately 
481  contracts  and  grants;  and  receiving  and  answering  an  estimated  4,800  pieces 
of  mail. 

Objectives  for  FY  1976;    The  major  management  objectives  for  FY  1976  center 
around  carrying  out  the  five  main  program  areas  planned  for  FY  1976.  These 
program  areas  are  Dissemination,  Basic  Skills,  Finance,  Productivity  and  Manage- 
ment, Education  and  Work  and  Education  Equity.    Institute  staff  will  be 
responsible  for  such  functions  as  monitoring  and  evaluating  an  estimated  473 
projects,  conducting  planning  studies,  analyzing  and  synthesizing  researcher  and 
practitioner  findings  in  order  to  identify  issues  and  problems  the  Institute 
should  address. 


y  Legislation  will  be  proposed  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education.    However,  Section  414,  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  provides  for  a  one-year  automatic  extension  through 
June  3'0;  1976  of  the  current  authorization  (in  the  event  that  work  leading 
to  reauthor^ation  has  not  been  completed)  .    The  automatic  extension 
Provision  would  apply  to  current  authorizing  legislation  which  is  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  -  Part  A,  Section  405  as  amended,  which 
provides  for  $550,000,000  for  a  three-year  period  beginning  Fiscal  Year 
1973  to  remain  available  for  Fiscal  Years  IS 74  and  1975.    Through  Fiscal 
Year  1975,  appropriations  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education  tave 
totalled  $256,057,000  of  the  authorized  $550,000,000. 
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INTERIM  BUDGET  REQUEST 
(July  1,  1976  through 
September  30,  1976) 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  EDUCATION 

Amounts  AvailKble  for  Obligation 


Interim 

^976  Period 
Appropriation.....   $80,OOO.ooo  $20,000,000 

Total,  Obligations   $80,000,000  $20,000,000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Interim 

1976  Period 

 gatimate  Estimate 

-2££:  Amount       Pos .  Amount 


Research  and  Development  ™      $69,300,000        ™  $17,300,000 

Program  Direction  and  Administration      340       10.700.000       340  2.700.000 

340      $80,000,000        340  $20,000,000 
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ObligAtions  by  Object 


1976 
Estimate 

Interim 
Period 
Estimate 

Total  number  of  pezmanent 

340 

340 

Full->tiBe  equivalent  of  all  other 

12 

12 

367 

367 

Personnel  ooapensation: 

$7,286,000 

$1,851,000 

256,000 

64,000 

25,000 

6,000 

Subtotal,  personnel  compensation.. 

$7 ,  567 , 000 

$1,921,000 

650,000 

162,000 

Travel  and  transportation  of  persons. 

319,000 

79,000 

15,000 

3,000 

Rent,  ooniiuni  cat  ions  and  utilities.. 

970,000 

242,000 

85,000 

21,000 

Qfi  c;  onn 

Project  contracts  

52,  668,000 

13, 900,000 

82,000 

20,000 

27 , 000 

6,000 

Grants,  subsidies  and- contributions. 

16,632,000 

3, 400,000 

$80,000,000 

$20,000,000 
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JUSTiriCATION 
NATIOKAL  IKSTrrOTX  OF  EDUCATION 

Interim 

1976  Period 

Eatlmate   V.mtimmtm  

Po««  Amount  Po«»  Amount 

Personnel  Conpenaatlon 
and  Beneflta  340    $  8,217,000  340     $  2,083,000 

Other  Expenaaa  71.783.000   17.917.000 

TOTAL  340    $80,000,000  340  $20,000,000 

In  addition  to  tha  Placal  Year  1976  request,  the  Inatltute  la  requeatlng 
$20,000,000  of  which  $17,300,000  will  ba  used  for  Reaearch  and  Development 
actlvltlea  and  $2,700,000  will  be  eacpended  for  aalarlea  and  related  expensea 
of  tha  Inatltute'a  peraonnel. 

Theae  funda  are  being  requeated  for  ths  three-month  tranaltlon  period  between 
Flacal  Year  1976  and  Placal  Year  1977  and  will  provide  only  for  anticipated 
contlnuatlona  to  include: 

o    Diaaemination  $8.500.000 

-  Continuation  of  the  Educational  Kaaourcea  XnfonMtlon  Center  Clear inghouaea 
t4ilch  locate,  acquire,  abstract,  index,  and  Make  available  aignif leant 
educational  docuaanta* 

>\ 

-  Continue  to  bulM  peopla-to-people  llnka  between  education  practice  and 
reaearch  and  dtvelopatnt  by  (a)  training  State,  local  and  intenaadiatc 
paraoonel;        providing  funda  to  local  education  agandea  to  allow 
teachera  to  laam  flrat-hand  about  recent  Innovatlona  and  (c)  enabling 
reaaarch  and  developMnt  agencies  to  aaalat  Statea  in  uaing  reaearch  find- 
inga  to  addreaa  locally -definad  problexa, 

-  Continue  eaalatanca  to  Statea  to  identify  and  verify  exemplary  local 
practlcaa  and  allow  educational  organlzatlona  to  catalogue  reaearch  and 
exemplary  practlcea  in  reading  and  career  education. 

-  Continue  the  atudy  of  the  procaaa  of  Implementing  a elected  R&D  producta 
«nd  outcomea  in  a  variety  of  local  aetting*. 


o    Baalc  Skilla 


$2.796.000 


-  Continua  the  development  of  new  teaching  practicesb  particularly  thoae 
aaaoclatad  with  individualized  inatructlon. 

"    Continue  to  aupport  a  center  which  haa  demonatrated  Ita  ability  to  Improve 
inatructlon, 

-  Support  tha  development  «nd  dlaaamlnatlon  of  evaluation  materlala  that 
would  provide  taachera  and  admlnlatratora  with  atrateglea  for  routinely 
incorporating  feedback  from  evaluatlone  into  achool  practice. 
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Education  end  Work  $2,125,000 

-  Continue  the  Exp«rl«nced  Based  Career  Education  Prograai  a  conprehentlve 
high  school  progrsB  that  utlllxss  ths  coaaunlty  to  provide  students  with 
nonpald  learning  axpcrlencas. 

-  Continue  to  develop^ through  flve-«lnute  television  spots^ career  awareness 
for  children  agas  4  to  8  about  tha  world  of  work  and  the  wide  variety  of 
ways  in  which  paoplc  earn  a  living. 

Finance,  Productivity  and  Managcaent  $3,879,000 

-  Continue  to  support  activities  to  aid  the  States  in  fulfilling  their 
rasponalbllltlaa  for  school  finance  refom. 

*    Continue    studies  to  laprove  ths  productivity  of  education  through 
coMpetency-basad  education  prograM  and  cost- saving  Innovations  and 
practices. 

-  Continue  tha  evaluation  of  several  Experimental  Schools  projects. 
.  Progrea  Direction  end  Adalnlstretlon  $2.700.000 

-  Continue  to  provide  salaries  and  related  expenses  for  3A0  full-time 
penunent  employees  for  three  months* 
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Edxjcatiox  Division 


STATEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA  Y.  TROTTER,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

VIRGINIA  B.  SMITH,  DIRECTOR,  FUND  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT 
OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

FRANCIS  C.  NASSETTA,  ACTING  ADMINISTRATOR,  NATIONAL 
CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

MARJORIE  0.  CHANDLER,  ACTING  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 
NATIONAL  CENTER  pOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

CHARLES  MILLER,   DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  COMP- 
TROLLER ' 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  FoxXG.  The  last  item  we  will'hear  for  the  Eckication  Division 
IS  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Assistant  Secretary.  The  request  is 
tor  8  mil  ion,  representing  an  increase  of  about  $14  million  over 
the  last  year  s  appropriation.  Virginia  Trotter,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, is  here  to  explain  the  request  including  why  this  budget  is  goine 
"^T^    m  ^^^^  service  programs  are  going  down.  Ms.  Trotter? 

Dr.  Trotter.  Thank  you. 

On  rny  far  right  is  Virginia  Smith,  director  for  the  Fund  for  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondary  Education.  Next  to  her  is  Frank  Nassetta 
acting  administrator.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and 
Nasse^tta    "  Marjorie  Chandler,  who  is  acting  deputy  to  Mr, 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Fong.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record. 
[  The  statement  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee:  •  > 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  for  fiscal 
year  1976.     The  request  contains  three  elements:     (1)  program  support  for 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education;   (2)  program 
support  for  the  National  Center  fqr  Education  Statistics,   transferred  to 
this  Office  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974;  and  (3)  salaries  and 
expenses  for  these  two  operational  programs  and  for  the  Immediate  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu'^.ation.     This  request  for  $42,834,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976 — an  additional  $14,174,000  over  the  comparable  1975 
level — primarily  represents  an  increase  in  support  of  the  two  operational 
programs  of  my  office,   including  41  new  positions  for  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1972  established  an  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education  to  provide  direction  and  supervision  for  the 
Education  Division.     Responsibilities  of  the  Office  include  development  of 
general  policies  within  the  Education  Division,  coordination  of  educational 
activities  throughout  the  Federal  level,  and  facilitation  of  two-way 
communication  between  the  public  and  the  Department  on  educational  policy. 

In  order  to  effectively  handle  the  role  of  policy  development,  two 
Educational  Policy  Research  Centers  were  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  from  the  Office  of  Education  during  the 
second  half  of  fiscal  year  1974.     The  two  Policy  Centers  have  fulfilled  a 
unique  role  in  my  office  as  a  resource  for  in-depth  and . sustained  policy 
analysis,  by  providing  timely  information  for  policy  decisions  and 
anticipating  information  needs  in  education  policy-making.     Their  products 
during  the  past  year  have  helped  clarify  the  complex  issues  surrounding 
the  use  of  test  scores  for  allocating  Title  I  funds  and  assisted  in 
developing  a  practical  means  for  implementing  the  new  Impact  Aid 
provisions.     A  minimal  increase  of  $12,000  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  level 
of. $950,000  is  being  requested  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  offset  rising  costs. 
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Another  policy  tool  supported  in  my  office  is  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  on  Education  (FXCE)  set  up  by  Executive  Order  1176i.  The 
purpose  of  the  Committee  is  to  facilitate  coordination  of  educational 
activities  of  30  Federal  agencies,  in  order  to  identify  the  Nation's 
educational  needs  and  goals  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  policy 
recommendations  to  the  Department  or  the  President.     The  Committee  meets 
monthly  to  receive  briefings  on  major  educational  issues,  exchange 
information  and  review  reports  and  recommendations  from  any  of  its  eleven 
subcommittees.     These  subgroups  deal  with  such  areas  as:  graduate 
education,  educational  technology,  education  and  work,  educational 
consumer  protection,  minority  education,  and  environmental  education. 

The  largest  increases  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  in  my 
office  are  associated  with  the  two  program  areas  of  ASE.     First,  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  recognized  that  the  "access  revolution"  of 
the  I950*s  and  1960's  in  postsecondary  education  had  left  a  number  of 
serious  problems,  and  that  postsecondary  institutions  needed  encouragement 
and  help  in  adjusting  to  the  radically  new  conditions  of  the  1970' s.  In 
particular,  it  recognized  that  the  Federal  government's  continued  massive 
investment  in  equalizing  opportunities  for  access  to  postsecondary 
education  required  new  Federal  initiatives  to  assure  that  there  would  be, 
in  fact,  a  suitable  range  of  learner-centered,  cost-effective  programs 
which  students  could  attend. 

Accordingly,  the  Act  authorized,  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  implemented,  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
Postsecondary  Education,  a  foundation-type  grant-making  organization 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
The  Fund  is  administered  by  a  Director  and  a  small  professional  staff, 
and  is  responsive  to  a  fifteen-member  Board  of  advisors. 

Although  the  Fund's  projects  have  been  in  the  field  for  only  a  short 
time,  some  for  20  months  and  most  for  only  8  months,  there  are  early' 
evidences  of  substantial  success.    These  include: 
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-  new  cooperative  and  contractual  relations  between  institutions 
resulting  in  a  more  effective  use  of  existing  resources 

-  newly  developed  programs  that  respond  to  the  decreased 
employability  of  liberal  arts  graduates  in  today's  labor 
market  by  providing  simultaneously  both  a  liberal  education 
and  an  employable  skill. 

-  educational  delivery  systems  without  fixed  campuses  offering 
new  cost-effective  services  to  adult  and  rural  population. 

-  enrollment  increases  in  private  colleges  attributable  to 
attractive  new  programs  and  outreach  efforts. 

For  fiscal  year  1976,  the  Fund  is  requesting  a  budget  of  $17,500,000, 
an  increase  of  $6,000,000  over  fiscal  year  1975. 

Our  second  program,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
was  established  in  my  office  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  in 
order  to  provide  the  data  base  necessary  for  education  policy  formulation. 
Functions  include  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  analysis  of  policy-relevant 
statistics,  and  the  provision  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  in  improving  their  statistical  activities.  The 
Center  consists  of  three  programs:     (1)  Surveys  and  Special  Studies  —  to 
provide  time  series  and  projection  data  for  planning,  policy  and 
administrative  use;   (2)  Common  Core  of  Data  —  to  replace  the  currently 
inadequate  provision  for  educational  statistics  with  an  integrated  system 
to  meet  Federal,  State,  local  and  institutional  needs  for  planning  and 
management;  and  (3)  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  —  to 
collect  data  on  the  attainment  of  students  in  various  age  groups  and  to 
report  changes  in  attainment  over  regular  intervals. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  continuing  activities  and  one-time  studies 
and  surveys  have  been  specifically  mandated  by  Congress,     Of  these,  work 
has  already  been  initiated  on  each  of  the  continuing  activities,  including 
completion  of  the  first  annual  report  on  the  Condition  of  Education,  which 
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you  have  already  received .    Activities  are  also  underway  to  ensure 
completion  of  the  one-time  studies.     Several  have  been  started  during  this 
current  year  including  Sex  Discrimination  in  Education  and  Safe  Schools, 
while  several  will  be  primarily  conducted  in  fiscal  year  1976  sucli  as 
the  Bilingual  Education  study  and  the  Measures  of  Poverty. 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  for  the  Center  in  fiscal  year  1976  will 
be  an  emphasis  on  the  timeliness,  accessibility  and  policy-relevance 
oC  data  collected.     This  includes  a  fast  response  surv&y  mechanism  for 
planners  and  policy  makers,  increasing  coordination  of  planning  programs 
for  policy  orientation  with  Congress,  the  Executive  Branch,  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  and  others  to  shape  future  statistical  programs  ,  and 
utilizing  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
Statistics. 

In  order  to  implement  these  initiatives  a  total  budget  of  $22,245,000 
is  being  requested,  for  the  Center  in  fiscal  year  1976.     Of  the  $7,9/'!J,000 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  comparable  level,  $6,100,000  will  be 
necessary  for  program  activities  and  an  additional  $1,823,000  for 
administration.     The  increase  in  administration  is  primarily  associated 
with  the  request  for  Al  additional  positions  for  the  Center  in  fiscal 
year  1976.    The  additional  staff  will  ensure  that  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  timeliness  and  policy-relevance  of  data  collection. 

At  this  point  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 
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BUDGET  HIGHLIGHTS 

Dr.  Trotter.  Our  budget  has  three  elements:  one,  program  support 
for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecondary  Education; 
two,  program  support  for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
transferred  to  this  office  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974;  and 
three,  salaries  and  expenses  for  these  two  operational  programs  and 
for  the  immediate  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education. 
This  request  for  $42,834,000  for  fiscal  year  1976— an  additional 
$14,174,000  over  the  comparable  1975  level — primarily  represents 
an  increase  in  support  of  the  two  operational  programs  of  my  office, 
including  41  new  positions  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics. 

I  think  this  highlights  my  statement,  and  we  would  be  glad  to 
entertain  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Fong.  You  talk  about  two  operational  programs  at  your 
office.  Could  you  describe  tliem,  please? 

FUND  FOR  THE  IMPROVE.\[ENT  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Trotter.  Yes.  One  is  the  Fund  for  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondary  Education,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Virginia  Smitli  give 
you  an  overview  of  that  program. 

Ms.  S.MiTH.  This  program  began  in  1972,  with  its  first  grants  made 
in  fiscal  1973.  We  have  now  been  in  existence  for  3  years,  and  are 
entering  our  third  grant  cycle.  During  the  past  2  years,  we  have  funded 
160  projects.  In  the  first  year  we  had  a  ratio  of  grants  to  applications 
of  about  1  to  14.  In  the  second  year,  if  was  1  to  28.  This  year,  it  looks 
as  though  we  will  not  be  able  to^makc  more  grants  than  1  out  of  every 
55  applications  received.  It  is  a  liighly  competitive  program,  because 
of  limited  funding,  and  I  think  that  has  not  been  all  to  the  bad, 
because  it  means  we  have  been  able  to  select  very  high  quality  projects. 

We  have  a  philosophy  of  providing  money  for  improvements 
addressed  to  very  real  problems  in  very  real  settings,  and  our  concern 
then  is  to  try  to  get  improvements  which  will  address  the  problems 
and  subsequently'  be  carried  on  without  Federal  aid.  We  have  ac- 
complished that^in  the  few  cases  which  have  already  gone  through 
the  whole  grant  cycle.  They  have  had  the  money,  they  have  put  the 
project  in  place,  and  now  it  is  being  carried  on  by  other  funds  rather 
than  Federal  funds,  and  improvements  have  occurred. 

Senator  Fong.  Where  are  these  funds  coming  from? 

]Ms.  Smith.  In  some  cases,  the  funds  are  coming  from  State  agencies. 
In  some  cases,  they  are  coming  out  of  regular  institutional  allocations. 
What  we  provided  was  not  the  ongoing  operational  costs,  but  the  sort 
of  marginal  funds  needed  to  create  a  new  improvement;  the  startup 
costs,  as  it  were,  the  initial  investment.  And  the  operating  costs  were 
then  provided  by  the  institutions,  sometimes  through  tuition,  some- 
times through  State  or  other  funding. 

Senator  Fong.  Your  agency  request  was  for  $20  million,  and  the 
present  budget  is  $17.5  million. 

Ms.  Smith.  That  is  correct.  The  agency's  request  was  for  $20 
million.  Our  present  budget  is  $11. 5.  million.  In  the  first  2  years,  we 
had  level  funding  of  $10  million,  and  it  went  up  in  the  third  funding 
cycle  to  $11.5  million.  The  President's  budget  now  requests  $17.5 
miUion. 
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NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  EDUCATION  STATISTICS 

Senator  Fong.  Does  3^our  second  operational  program  

^  Dr.  Trotter.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Mr. 
Nassetta  will  give  you  a  brief  overview. 

Mr.  Nassetta.  The  National , Center  for  ^Education  Statistics  has 
just  recentl}'  been  reestablished  *  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974.  As  part  of  that,  three  new  mandates  have  been  given  to  the 
organization.  One  is  to  emphasize  analysis  which  in  the  past  we 
were  not  mandated  to  do  and  did  not  have  the  staff  to  clo.  Another 
is  to  report  statistics  on  foreign  education.  And  the  third  is  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  to  improve  their  statistical  and 
data  collection  s^'stems. 

SURVEYS  and  special  STUDIES 

Our  program  is  made  up  of  three  major  components  in  order  to 
satisfy  these  new  mandates.  The  first  component  is  called  the  surveys 
and  special  studies  programs.  That  program  is  designed  to  provide 
time  series  and  projections  in  collecting  data,  and  inchiding  new 
efforts  to  conduct  mandated  studies,  to  improve  timely  dissemination 
of  data,  to  increase  the  capacity  for  interpretation  of  data,  and  to 
inaugurate  the  mandated  program  of  international  statistics. 

Senator  Fong.  You  are  asking  for  $3.5  million  more? 

Mr.  Nassetta.  $3.5  million  more.  Of  that  $3.5  million,  $1,295 
million  is  for  mandated  studies.  Now,  the  studies  are  specifically 
mandated  studies,  in  addition  to  the  time  series  and  projection 
activities  mentioned  earher.  An  example  of  a  mandated  study  would 
be  one  we  have  been  doing  in  bihngual  education,  which  is  one  of 
the  major  studies  mandated;  and  $1,565  million  is  for  the  mandated 
activities,  such  as  analj'Sis  and  technical  assistance. 

So  that  gives  a  total  of  $2.86  million  out  of  the  $3.4  milhon  increase, 
which  is  specifically  oriented  toward  the  new  mandates,  and  the  rest 
is  for  increasing:  the  regular,  normal  program  in  such  important 
areas  as  teacher  supply  and  demand. 

COMMON  CORE  OF  DATA 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  requested  an  increase  of  slightly 
over  a  million  dollars  for  the  second  program,  which  is  the  common 
core  of  data  program. 

Senator  Fong.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Nassetta.  The  objective  of  the  common  core  of  data  program 
is  to  establish  a  system  that  we  and  the  States  agree  is  needed  in 
order  to  spoodily  collect  data  for  both  their  purposes  and  ours  with 
common  definitions  and  terminolog3\  The}'  will  then  have  a  good  idea 
of  what  will  be  collected  on  a  recurrent  basis.  I  emphasize  the  word 
recurrent,  because  there  will  always  be  some  special  requirements 
3'OU  cannot  predict.  In  short,  we  refer  to  what  will  normally  be  expected 
b}'  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States,  and  requested  in  coopera- 
tion with  them.  We  expect  that  this  program  will  netually  speed 
up  the  entire  process,  because  it  will  ehminate  one  of  the  major  cause 
for  delays  in  the  whole  system ;  namely,  that  respondents  do  not  know 
sufficiently  ahead  of  time  what  data  to  put  into  their  own  data  collect- 
ing mechanism.  The  State  people  are  often  hard  put  to  respond  to 
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Federal  requirements  for  data.  Having  a  core  of  data  that  is  common 
to  the  needs,  of  man}',  man}^  different  programs  is  the  fundamental 
intent  here. 

As  part  of  tliat  program,  we  also  have  a  technical  assistance  com- 
ponent; and  some  $615,000  out  of  that  $1.2  million  is  being  set  aside 
to  set  up  technical  assistance  projects,  which  are  specifically  oriented 
to  help  the  States  meet  their  own  needs. 

XATIOXAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Senator  Foxg.  Now,  your  third  program. 

Mr.  Nassetta.  The  third  program  is^  the  national  assessment  for 
educational  progress  for  which  we  are  asking  a  $1.5  million  increase. 
That  $1.5  million  would  restore  the  funding  level  back  to  the  1971-72 
level.  In  fiscal  year  1973,  the  Congress  appropriated  $7  million  of 
which  $1  million  was  not  released.  We  actually  were  able,  because 
of  the  delay  in  releasing  the  funds,  to  use  some  of  that  monc}'  in  1974 
and  fiscal  year  1975.  So  the  impact  of  the  cut  to  $4.5  million  was  not 
fiill}^  felt  until  very  recently.  It  still  has  had  a  definite  impact.  We 
have  had  to  eliminate,  for  example,  the  adult  sample.  There  are 
four  age  groups  in  that  National  Educational  Progress  Assessment, 
one  of  which  is  a  young  adult  group.  This  is  a  very  significant  group, 
because  it  measures  how  much  you  really  remember  after  you  have 
been  out  of  school  for  a  while,  of  what  3'ou  supposedly  learn  in  school. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  had  to  cut  that  group  out  of  some  of 
our  assessments.  In  order  to  maintain  all  four  age  groups,  so  that 
we  can  measure  retention  of  kc}"  learnings  for  use  in  adult  life,  we 
ask  that  the  funding  be  restored  to  the  1971-72  level. 

50-PERCEXT  INCREASE 

Senator  FoxG.  You  must  have  convinced  0MB  to  give  you  this 
50-percent  increase.  How  did  you  get  b}''  them? 

Mr.  Nassetta.  Fift}' -percent  increase  in  the  entire  budget? 
Senator  Fong.  The  total  postsecondary  fund. 

Ms.  Smith.  Actually,  the  Department  mitially  asked  for  $20  million, 
which  was  more  than  a  50-percent  increase,  and  that  is  a  tribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  And  we  were  able  to  show  a  ver}'-  basic 
need.  We  spend  every  year,  through  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  State  governments,  billions  of  dollars  on  access  to  educational 
institutions,  and  yet  we  have  very  few  initiatives,  and  relatively  Httle 
mone}'-  at  the  Federal  level  designed  to  make  certain  that  the  quality 
of  that  education  to  which  the  students  have  access  is  excellent.  This 
is  what  our  program  is  all  about,  and  I  think  0MB,  as  well  as  the 
Department  and  the  President,  recognize  that  it  is  essential  to  have 
quality  education  for  those  students  who  were  investing  so  much  time 
to  get  access.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very,  very  real  need. 

Senator  Fong.  It  is,  then,  necessary? 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes. 

COMPETENCY-BASED  EDUCATION 

Senator  Fong.  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  the  competency- 
based  learning  special  focus  program  is? 
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Ms.  Smith.  I  shall  try.  In  some  wa^^s,  it  is  quite  different  from  our 
present  educational  approach.  Let  me  talk  about  the  differences  first. 
In  our  present  program,  we  tend  to  determine  that  a  person  has  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  units  of  college  he 
requires,  the  number  of  classes  he  has  attended,  the  number  of  coui-ses 
he  has  taken;  and  we  say,  if  he  has  done  these  things,  he  therefore 
deserves  a  certain  degree.  What  we  do  not  say,  in  order  to  deserve  a 
degree  or  certificate,  or  to  be  called  an  economist  or  a  nurse  or  an 
engineer,  is  that  they^  should  be  able  to  perform  certain  things,  they 
should  have  certain  kinds  of  abilities,  or  combinations  of  certain  areas 
of  skill,  understanding,  and  attitude  in  order  to  perform  adequately  in 
that  role. 

Senator  Fong.  If  Johnny  passes  the  eighth  grade,  he  should  be  able 
to  read? 

Ms.  Smith.  At  the  eighth-grade  level  that  is  one  of  the  competencies  . 
we  would  expect.  Because  of  this,  we  have  often  had  a  kind  of  mis- 
match. As  we  go  along  in  histor}?^,  we  have  had  a  mismatch  between 
the  competencies  that  a  student  comes  out  with  and  what  is  needed 
in  a  field  of  work  or  in  the  field  of  citizenship.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  competency  education  is  to  recognize  two  things.  First,  the 
exposure  to  the  education  should  not  be  the  critical  determinant  of 
whether  or  not  a  person  is  certified.  It  should  be  what  he. has  gained 
from  that  educational  experience.  Second,  if  you  once  make  that 
transition  to  the  competencies  and  abilities  he  comes  out  with,  then 
it  does  not  matter  where  he  gets  the  learning;  he  could  even  get  the 
learning  before  he  comes  to  college — if  you  know  how  to  assess  those 
competencies,  then  we  do  not  say  he  has  to  spend  4  years  in  college 
to  get  certification.  We  say,  let  us  look  at  what  competenc}'  he  has 
already  attained  in  a  variety  of  other  activities  or  let  us  look  at  the 
competencies  he  might  acquire  in  a  work  situation  or  a  volunteer 
work  situation.  Let  us  see  what  kind  of  competencies  he  acquires,  and 
assess  those.  We  can  then  find,  perhaps,  that  combination  of  his  own 
experience,  plus  educational  exposure,  which  will  create  a  set  of  compe- 
tencies which  will  permit  him  to  be  certified  to  be  able  to  perform  in  a 
certain  role — a  certain  work  role,  a  certain  leadership  role. 

The  philosophy,  then,  is  a  philosoph}'  in  which  one  is  attempting  to 
determine  the  outcomes  desired  by  the  educational  process,  and 
assessing  those  outcomes  wherever  the}^  are  learned.  In  that  fashion, 
we  think,  among  other  things,  we  can  create  people  who  are  much 
more  able  to  perform;  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  save  money  and  save 
resources.  The  biggest  resource  that  probably  goes  into  the  education 
of  the  student  is  liis  own  time,  and  to  recognize  that  he  might  have 
learning  in  other  settings  is  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his 
activities  outside  the  classroom. 

Senator  Foxg.  You  are  not  putting  all  the  emphasi^^  on  the  degree? 

Ms.  Smith.  We  are  putting  emphasis  on  the  competencies  and 
abilities  he  gains,  not  on  the  classes  ho  attends. 

XATIOXAL  PROJECTS  * 

Senator  FoXG.  What  arc  these  national  projects  referred  to  in  your 
justification?  Sounds  like  you  want  to  spend  $L2  niilliou  looking  at 
programs  that  have  already  proved  their  effectiveness. 
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Ms.  Smith.  Well,  lialf  of  tliat.is  true,  half  is  not  true.  We  have 
spent,  over  the  last  several  years,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  hi 
working  with  low-acliievins:  students  who  come  into  college.  We  have 
yet  to  find  very  good  research  to  indicate  which  of  those  programs  are 
effective.  A  lot  of  research  on  those  programs  suggests  that  soinc  of 
them  are  not  particularly  effective,  yet  we  go  on  spending  funds 
because  there  is  need. 

Senator  Fong.  That  is  what  the  Board  of  Education  in  Hawaii 
did.  The}"  found  out  that,  3-2  was  not  effective,  yet  it  continued. 

Ms.  Smith.  This  is  happening  at  the  State  levels  because  the  need 
is  ver}^  great.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  want  to  deny  the  equity  of  college 
admission  to  people  who  have  been  low  achievers  in  the  past.  But  we 
have  not  yet  found  ways  of  analyzing  these  programs' to  determine 
which  ones  seem  to  be  most  effective  with  most  students.  One  of  the 
problems  is,  we  do  not  have  the  appropriate  evaluation  techniques; 
another  is  that,  most  of  the  research  is  done  for  other  researchers, 
and  not  for  practitioners  to  the  same  extent.  What  the  research  does 
not  tell  us  is  that  certain  programs  might  work  very  well  with  certain 
kinds  of  students.  If  we  can  get  that  kind  of  information  out  of  this 
collaborative  evaluation  process,  I  think  we  can  find  out  which  kinds 
of  programs  would  be  suitable  candidates  for  money  in  the  future.*  We 
get  a  lot  of  requests  every  year  to  fund  new  programs  of  this  sort.  W^ 
have  not  funded  too  many  of  these  programs  because  we  felt  we  did 
not  know  enough  about  which  programs  were  good  for  which  students. 
So  we  have  taken  this  approach  in  one  of  our  national  projec  ts. 

With  respect  to  another  of  the  national  projects,  we  found  that  we 
wanted  to  get  professors  into  a  situation  where  they  were  more  con- 
cerned with  teaching  than  they  were  with  certain  other  roles  in  the 
institution.  In  order  to  do  that/last  year  we  had  a  project  which  offered 
to  fund  certain  kinds  of  activities.  We  got  a  few  interesting  proposals 
that  were  in  fact  funded,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  other  activities  which 
we  have  observed  going  on  around  the  country  that  seeni  very  good, 
that  do  not  get  visibility,  that  do  not  get  the  kind  of  dissemination 
bases  that  the^^  s.hould  have.  So  this  year,  we:^4.cjpidf^<^^  that  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  have  a  national  cooperative  projecf  bn  this  topic.  We 
are  not  funding  the  local  activity,  but  rather  a  collaborative  approach 
which  examines  these  efforts  ^vhich  are  funded  elsewhere,  and  tries 
to  get  them  disseminated  to  other  institutions.  It  is  an  evaluation  and 
dissemination  activity  related  to  projects  which  the  institutions  theni- 
selves  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  teachers  more  concerned  with 
improving  their  performance  in  the  classroom,  outside  the  classroom, 
in  any  interaction  with  the  students.  We  have  obtained  some  very, 
very  interesting  applications. 

Many  of  the  proposals  that  we  get  for  future  activities  arc  pie- 
in-the-sk}^  proposals.  They  say,  if  you  will  give  us  a  half  a  million 
dollars,  we  will  do  this.  We  think  it  is  more  important,  in  this  particular 
area,  not  to  speculate  on  what  they  might  do  if  they  had  all  the 
resources  in  the  world,  but  to  focus  on  what  they  are  doing  with  the 
resources  they  have,  and  to  ask  if  there  is  a  way  that  we  can  mine 
those  resources,  mine  those  programs,  to  give  to  other  people  useful 
realistic  information  about  what  works  and  doesn't  work. 

Senator  Fong.  And  it  would  be  much  cheaper  if  you  could  find  what 
they  are  doing. 

Kls.  Smith.  We  would  hope  it  would  be  much  cheaper. 
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EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  RESEARCH  CENTERS 

Senator  Fong.  I  am  afraid  your  budget  justification  for  the  policy 
research  centers  leaves  us  cold.  These  centers  seem  to  be  duplicating 
\\u  k  already  done  in  other  parts  of  HEW.  (^an  your  give  us 
an  explanation?  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Trotter.  These  are  education  policy  research  centers  to  sustain 
policy  analysis,  and  what  they^  do  is  special  work.  We  need  support 
within  the  Office  to  make  policy  decisions.  Many  of  these  decisions 
are  made  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  in  the  Secretary's  Office  as  well. 
The  centers  do  a  special  analysis  when  a  problem  comes  up  that  we 
need  a  quick  answer  for.  They  are  also  really  helping  us  as  we  begin  to 
look  at  what  we  might  do  with  school  finance,  both  secondary,  elemen- 
tary, and  higher  education  and  education  and  work.  Is  there  something 
that  we  can  do  a  better  job  with  if  we  have  a  basis  for  the  kinds  of 
decisions  we  make?  That  is  what  we  are  really  using  these  centers  for. 
Our  staff  is  small;  the  centers  are  a  reinforcement  of  the  total  Educa- 
tion Division  staff,  to  help  make  better  decisions  at  a  policy  level. 
This  is  not  the  research  or  implementation  level;  it  is  a  policy  level  to 
really  help  the  division  itself,  the  total  division,  not  just  NIE  or  the 
Fund  or  the  Office  of  Educatio":,  It  is  to  help  the  total  division  as  we 
formulate  polic}'*  decisions. 

Senator  Fong.  These  questions  come  up  all  the  time  in  this  com- 
mittee, where  w^e  find  one  program  that  is  overlapping  the  other.  For 
example,  in  the  analysis  of  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  $9.5 
million  already  set  aside  for  title  I  evaluations.  In  another  case, 
improving  the  relationships  with  schoolwork;  the  career  education 
program  at  NIE  is  supposed  to  be  doing  this. 

But  the  real  concern  of  this  committee  is,  we  do  not  duplicate  effort. 

Dr.  Trotter.  That  is  right.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  to  coordinate  all  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  NIE,  OE,  the  Fund  and  the  NCES— this  is  really  what  we 
are  doing  here.  This  is  to  see  that  there  is  no  overlapping,  to  see  that 
we  do  dovetail  what  is  being  done,  and  reinforce  each  other  in  terms  of 
the  programs  that  we  have.  It  is  going  to  take  all  these  efforts,  includ- 
ing the  policy  centers,  to  really  make  the  kind  of  impact  that  we  would 
like  to  make,  but  \ye  do  need  to  know  what  each  other  is  doing,  and 
we  are  doing  this  in  concerted  effort,  letting  one  program  reinforce 
another.  ^ 

Senator  Fong.  You  are  the  policeman? 

Dr.  Trotter.  That  might  be  it. 

NCES  PUBLICATIONS 

Senator  Fong.  According  to  your  justification  for  the  statistics  pro- 
gram, you  put  out  55  different  publications.  To  whom  do  they  go? 
What  have  they  done  to  improve  education?  You  are  asking  for  an- 
other 41  people,  for  a  total  of  212  in  the  statistics  program.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  you  do  all  the  statistical  work  in-house? 

Dr.  Trotter.  No.  We  do  use  contracts  on  projects.  In  spite  of  the 
many  thousands  of  these  publications,  they  represent  only  the  ver}- 
tip  of  what  3^ou  might  say  is  an  iceberg  of  data  that  we  disseminate. 
The  publications  are  the  last  tiling  to  come  out.  In  spite  of  this  man^^ 
thousands  of  these  publicatij^s'^aji:^  sold  by  the  Government  Printing 
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OfBce.  However,  the  most  important  aspect  of  our  services  is  g;etting 
data  out  earlier  than  the  formal  publication.  We  are  planning  to 
disseminate  information,  and  we  are  already  disseminating  informa- 
tion in  many,  many  other  ways  besides  those  publications.  Each  one  of 
those  other  ways  is  designed  to  provide  information  much,  much 
earlier.  For  example,  we  are  now  releasing  on  computer  tape  and  in 
preHminary  publication  information  that  is  only  partially  edited.  We 
do  not  wait  until  all  information  is  fine-tuned  and  eveiy thing  is 
perfect;  instead,  we  get  information  to  people  12  to  18  months  before 
the  formal  publication  is  distributed.  So  who  gets  the  data  is  just  a 
tremendous  number  of  people. 

Last  year  we  responded  to  over  10,000  requests  for  information. 
As  an  example,  there  are  over  a  1,000  requests  that  we  handle  each 
year  from  Congress  and  congressional  staff  members,  either  by 
mail  or  by  phone.  Those  who  do  not  show  up  in  those  publications, 
or  on  the  tape  dissemination  system  

Senator  Fong.  Excuse  me,  I  am  due  to  go  to  a  conference. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Mr.  Nassetta.  I  wonder  if  I  could  put  in  the  record  the  justification. 
Senator  Fong.  Yes. 
[The  j  ustification  follows :] 
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Justification 

Additional  Requests  for  Information  from  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

Last  year  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  filled 
over  400  orders  for  computer  tapes,  and  responded  to  over  500  requests  for 
special  tabulations. 

The  data  disseminated  by  the  Center  are  used  for  a  variety  of  planning 
policy  making  and  management  purposes  at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  level 
For  example,  at  the  Federal  level,  the  data  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
computing  allotments  of  Federal  funds  to  States,  In  program  management  and 
evaluation,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  development  of  legislation.     At  the  State 
level,  NCES  data— much  of  which  Is  collected  with  State  cooperation — are 
also  used  for  administration,  planning  and  decision-making.     For  example, 
many  States  use  such  data  to  support  budgetary  requests  to  their  own 
legislatures,  citing  not  only  data  for  their  own  States  and  Institutions, 
but  also  data  for  other  States,  peer  Institutions  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.     Hawaii  Is  a  good  example;  Indeed,  a  journalist. from  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser  Is  now  working  full  time  at  just  such  an  effort  at  the  higher 
education  level. 


Request  for  Additional  Positions 

The  purpose  of  requesting  forty-one  additional  staff  Is  to  improve 
timeliness  and  quality,  to  Improve  policy  relevance  and  to  increase 
technical  assistance  to  the  States.     To  improve  timeliness  under  present 
staff  limitations,  NCES  is  making  many  managerial  and  procedural  improve- 
ments.    To  improve  it  to  the  point  required  by  major  users,  NCES  also  needs 
eleven  additional  positions.     This  added  staff  will  enable  the  Center  to 
monitor  contracts  more  closely  and  to  review  and  revise  contractor  products 
more  speedily,  to  provide  specific  technical  assistance/consultation  to 
respondents,  and  to  Increase  the  capability  for  programming  data  for  early 
direct  access  by  comp'j!*.er. 

•  Twenty-two  of  the  new  positions  are  requested  to  conduct  the  newly 
mandated  activities  (such  as  the  Consortium  and  the  Condition  of  Education 
report),  and  to  respond  to  the  mandate  for"  policy  relevant  data  and 
analyses.     The  Center  is  undertaking  many  changes  to  improve  policy 
relevance  of  data.    For  example,  the  Center  is  shifting  its  emphasis  from  a 
program  of  descriptive  and  institutional  statistics  toward  one  which  will 
yield  more  information  on  target  groups  of  individuals,  and  on  specific 
educational  program  areas  (e.g.  handicapped  and  bilingual).    NCES  is  also 
broadening  its  focus  to  Include  the  entire  spectrum  of  postsecondary 
education,  and  educational  statistics  from  foreign  countries.     In  both 
short  and  long  term  planning,  NCES  will  give  more  emphasis  to  Congressional 
concerns,  to  feedback  from  users  and  to  analysis  of  educational  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  social  context  in  which  education  occurs. 

,.The  remaining  eight  positions  are  needed  to  provide  the  practical 
technical  assistance  to  the  States  as  specifically  called  for  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974,  and  to  provide  effective  management  of  the 
larger  and  more  complex  program  of  NCES  service  to  the  Congress,  the 
Executive  branch,  and  the  education  community  and  public. 
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FUND  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Senator  Stevens.  This  program  is  only  2  years  old — is  it  too  early 
to  tell  whether  these  projects  are  working? 

Ms.  Smith.  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  too  early.  Despite  the  fact  that 
most  of  our  projects  have  been  in  the  field  less  than  IS  months,  we  are 
now  getting  returns  which  suggest  that  our  strategy  of  supporting 
reality-based  improvements  is  working,  indeed.  A  number  of  small 
private  colleges  in  the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest,  for  example, 
were  concerned  about  the  fact  that  they  were  not  able  to  provide 
occupational  education  along  \viih  liberal  arts  education.  Rather  than 
building  that  capacity  on  their  own  campuses  in  a  costly  way  which 
would  have  been  difficult,  they  coordinated  with  Rush  Medical 
Center  to  create  a  medical  technicians  option  for  their  students.  These 
colleges  now  report  an  increase  in  enrollment  as  a  result  of  hnying  that 
option  available  to  entering  students.  Fund  support  was  limited  to  1 
year,  but  it  had  the  desired  effect,  providing  that  modest  investment 
fund  necessary  to  launch  the  idea. 

Again  staying  with  priyate  college  projects  for  the  moment,  four 
other  such  projects,  located  in  urban  and  rural  settings,  have  also 
reported  significant  increases  in  enrollment  after  1  or  2  years  of 
support  from  the  fund.  These  projects  provide  modest  grants  to 
assist  colleges  in  changing  their  purposes  >^and  programs,  or  clientele 
served,  after  the}''  have  demonstrated  in  their  proposals  the  kiri'd  of 
self-analysis  and  planning  which  would  allow  these  grants  to  be  sound 
investments. 

The  budget  justification  for  the  fund  program  includes  descriptions 
of  three  additional  projects  which  have  achieved  promising  early 
results;  these  projects  involve  a  State-supported,  alternative  commu- 
nit}''  college  in  New  Jersey;  a  State  higher  education  system;  and  an 
urban  2-year  college  in  California.  •  * 

In  addition,  we  have  supported  the  successful  implementation  of 
communit3'--based  educational  programing  via  cable  television  located 
in  Montana  and  Ohio;  the  latter  service  has  now  been  extended  to 
western  Kentucky  and  eastern  Indiana.  After  18  months  of  support 
from  the  fund,  both  are  now  fully  operational,  providing  a  range  of 
services  to  their  communities.  Finally,  after  2  years  of  support  from 
the  fund,  two  colleges  serving  native  Americans  with  centers  located 
in  reservations^  have  secured  local  funding  to  full}'  continue  these 
services  after  termination  of  Federal  support.  These  projects  are 
located  in  Arizona  and  Nebraska. 

Senator  Stevens.  Wc  are  told  that  private  colleges  arc  in  serious 
trouble — due  to  declining  enrollments  and  revenues.  What  can  the 
fund  program  do  to  assist  this  sector  of  institutions? 

Ms.  Smith.  Some  of  the  examples  I  have  already  given  indicate 
some  ways  in  which  the  fund  can  be  quite  helpful.  That  is,  modifying 
their  programs  in  order  to  attract  new  clientele,  or  to  serve  existing 
students  more  effectively  and  efFicientl3\ 

Js^evv*  forms  of  collaboration  and  contracting  among  institutions 
provide  other  approaches  which  we  are  currently  supporting,  and 
which  seem  to  hold  great  promise.  In  Massachusetts,  we  are  support- 
ing a  consortium  of  four  private  colleges  and  one  public  universit}^  in 
which  the}'  are  making  joint  faculty  appointments.  In  this  way,  the 
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small  private  colleges  can  obtain  the  services  of  four  faculty  mem- 
bers for  the  price  of  one  salary.  We  are  also  supporting  a  project  in 
which  a  liberal  arts  college  has  contracted  with  a  proprietary  trade 
school  to  provide  an  occupational  education  option  for  its  students. 

Too  often,  it  is  thought  that  someone  must  provide  large,  under- 
writing support  to  struggling  private  colleges  to  be  of  help.  Our 
projects  are  suggesting,  however,  that,  at  a  relatively  low  cost,  many 
of  these  colleges  can  greatly  increase  their  strength  and  vitality. 

Senator  Stevens.  Have  any  of  these  project  activities  continued 
after  the  termination  of  Federal  funding,  or  do  they  cease  when  the 
money  stops? 

Ms.  Smith.  Yes;  a  good  number  of  those  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing have  continued  quite  actively  after  a  period  of  support.  I 
think  we  have  been  successful  in  this  way  because  of  our  strategy — 
which  is  to  provide  support  for  activities  which  are  both  realistically 
attainable  within  1  to  3  years  and  crucial  to  the  present  and  future 
well-being  of  a  college.  We  are  not  categorical  in  that  sense— we  can 
provide  support  for  a  comprehensive  plan  of  action,  not  just  a  piece 
of  the  activity. 

We  also  place  a  very  high  priority  on  an  applicant's  plans  for  con- 
tinued support,  and  this  attention  has  paid  off.  In' Vermont  and  New 
Jersey,  new  and  innovative  community  college  programs  initially 
supported  by  the  fund  are  now  fully  incorporated  into  the  State  sys- 
tems. Several  counseling  and  service  projects  are  testing  out  fee-for- 
service  approaches,  through  which  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to 
continue  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Senator  Stevens.  Please  describe  the  proportion  of  applications 
received  and  funded  over  the  different  years  the  fund  has  been  in 
existence,  including  the  projected  proportion  for  this  year. 

Ms.  Smith.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  our  kind  support.  In  our  first  year,  1973,  we  were  able  to  fund 
one  out  of  every  14  applicants;  in  1974,  the  ratio  was  one  for  every 
28  applicants;  this  year,  it  will  be  one  grant  for  every  55  or  60  appli- 
cations. These  figures  indicate  why  is  is  so  in-,  lortant  to  us  to  obtain 
the  requested  budget  increase. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  is  the  average  size  of  a  grant  from  the  fund 
and  how  many  years  does  the  average  grant  cover? 

Ms.  Smith.^  Our  grants  have  averaged  approximately^  $80,000  per 
year.  Our  policy  is  to  provide  support  for  projects  for  periods  up  to 
3  years.  This  again  reflects  the  short-term,  seed-money  philosophy 
which  I  discussed  earlier. 

Senator  Stevens.  Has  the  fund  been  placed  under  any  kind  of 
restrictions  ^vith  regard  to  projects  which  could  be  funded  with 
previous  years'  budgets  and,  if  so,  how  would  this  ears'  projected 
budget  change  this  limitation? 

Ms.  Smith.  Primarily,  we  have  been  simpl}^  unable  to  provide 
support  for  a  large  number  of  fine  applications  because  of  our  limited 
program  budget.  As  the  above  figures  indicate,  we  have  been  swamped 
vnth  large  numbers  of  proposals,  many  more  good  ones  then  we  have 
the  budget  to  support. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  does  the  mission  of  the  fund  differ  from  that 
of  cooperative  education? 

Ms.  S  MiTH.  The  cooperative  education  program  can  support  activi- 
ties in  which  students  are  provided  work  experiences  outside  the 
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classroom.  Such  activities  are  also  eligible  for  support  under  the  funcFs 
legislation,  but  we,  of  course,  can  also  provide  support  for  much  more 
comprehensive  plans  for  improvement  in  postsecondary  education. 
When  proposals  outlining  such  activities  are  submitted  to  the  fund, 
our  staff  makes  careful  checks  with  such  other  programs  to  determine 
the  status  of  such  proposals. 

Senator  Stevens.  How  many  new  projects;  could  result  from  the 
increase  in  the  budget  for  the  fund? 

Ms.  Smith.  If  we  obtain  the  requested  increase  of~$^~4n/llion,  we 
could  support  approximately  75  new  projects  with  these  funds,  and 
90  new  projects  in  all. 

Senator  Stevens.  If  the  increase  is  not  granted,  how  much  of  the 
fund's  budget  would  have  to  go  towards  the  continuation  of  old 
projects? 

Ms.  Smith.  Without  this  increase,  we  estimate  that  $8.5  niillion  of 
the  total  budget  of  $11.5  million  ynW  be  committed  for  continuation 
activities.  In  other  words,  if  we  receive  next  year  the  same  number  of 
applications  as  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to  support  only  one  appHca- 
tion  out  of  90  if  we  receive  level  funding. 

Senator  Stevens.  What  kind  of  new  competitions  and  purposes 
have  you  planned  for  use  with  the  projected  additional  money  for  the 
fund  m  this  year's  budget? 

Ms.  Smith.  As  our  budget  narrative  indicates,  these  new  funds 
would  be  particularly  helpful  in  broadening  and  expanding  our 
attempts  to  strengthen  and  improve  postsecondary  education's  ability 
to  educate  and  train  competent  manpower  for  today's  society.  This 
would  be  accomphshed  in  part  through  new  project  starts  for  improved 
counseling  and  referral  services,  competency-based  educational  jpro- 
grams,  and  improved  services  for  older  adults  in  need  of  retraining. 
Still,  a  significant  portion  of  these  new  funds  Avould  be  allocated 
through  the  comprehensive  program,  which  provides  the  field  with 
wide  latitude  to  tell  us  what  particular  approaches  are  most  effective 
and  realistic  within  these  priority  areas. 


Senator  Pong.  I  have  no  further  questions.  We  will  make  sure  the 
congressional  budget  justification  for  this  account  is  inserted  for  the 
record. 

[The  justification  follows:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  EatlMte 
S«l«rl««  and  Expcnaea 


For  nacaaaary  axpaaaea  to  carry  out  [aactlon  4021  ••oticrw  402,  404,  and  406  of 

the  General  Education  Provlalona  Act,  [$2,307,0001  $42,834,000,  of  which  not  to 

2 

€xc0td  $1,600  may  bm  for  official  votption  and  rtpr^mmntation  expmteee. 


[laprovcaent  of  Poataacondary  Educatlonl 


[For  carrying  out,  to  the  axtant  not  otharvlaa  provldad,  aactlon  404  of  tha 
General  Education  Frovlalona  Act,  $11,500,000.1 


For  "SaloHsm  and  axpanaaa"  for  ths  period  July  1,  197(f,  through 
Smpt€mbar  30,  1976,  $5,599,000;  of  whiah  not  to  axoaad  $400  may  bm  for  official 
rmotption  and  rmprmmmitation  a«p«naaa. 


Explanation  of  Language  Changae 


1.  The  Kind  for  the  laprovaMent  of  Poetaacoodary  Iducatlon,  aactlon  404, 
and  the  National  Center  for  Iducatlon  Stat  let  Ice,  eectlon  406,  have  hew  Incor- 
poreted  Into  thle  epproprlatlon  for  Salarlee  and  Ezpenaee  for  the  Office  of  the 
Aaaletant  Sacretery  for  Education. 

2.  Languege  hae  bean  added  to  provide  for  official  repreeentatlon  coete. 


Language  -provlalon 

Explanation 

.  .of  t^lch  not  ^0  exceed 
$1,500  may  be  for  official 
reception  and  repreeentatlon 
eacpeneee,". 

There  la  no  authorizing  legielation 
for  thla  provlalon.    However^  ee 
epokeanan  :Cor  the  Departaent  on 
educational  affaire,  the  Aaaiatant 

Secretary  for  Education  is  frequent- 
^ly  involved  in  receptions  for  of £1- 
ciala  of  the  educetlonal  coamnity. 
Thie  language  would  provide  a  adni- 
ahel  alloMance  for  auch  coste  for  the 
Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education, 
the  CoMftiaaiooer  of  Education,  and 
the  Uirector  of  the  Naiional  Xnatl- 
tute  of  Education. 

o  C  c  3 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

1/ 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 


Appropriation  >  

Proposed  pay  supplemental  transfer  

Subtotal,  adjusted  appropriation  

Comparative  transfers  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education" 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
including  proposed  pay  supplemental 
transfer  of  $127,000  transferred  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education)  

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education" 
-    (Transferred  to  the  Office  of  the 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  for  the 
Educational  Policy  Research  Centers)  

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Education" 
(Transferred  to  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  for  Congress ionally- 
mandated  studies)  

"Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Office 
of  Education"  (Transferred  to  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  for 
Congressionally'^mandated  Bilingual  study)  . . 

Total,  obligations  


1975 

Revised  1976 
$13,807,000  $42,834,000 

56.000   

13,863,000  42,834»000 


12,817,000 


475,000 


775,000 


730,000 


28,660,000  42,834,000 


1./    Excludes  $461,000  from  restoration  of  the  1973  appropriation  In  fiscal  year 
1975. 
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Summary  of  Changea 

1975  Estimated  obligations  ,   $28,477,000 

Plus:    1975  Proposed  pay  supplemental  transfer   +183,000 

Subtotal,  1975  Revised  obligat;ions   i.8,660,000 

1976  Estimated  obligations   42,834,000 

Net  change   +14,174,000 


Increases; 

A.  Built-in  t 

1.  Annualization  of  increased 

pay  costs  

2.  Annualization  of  increased 

health  benefits  

3.  Annualization  of  new  positions. 

4.  Within-grade  increase  

5.  Extra  paid  day  

6.  Rent ,  communications  and 

utilities  

Subtotal. . ,K . 

B.  Program; 

1.  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 

Postsecondary  Education  

2.  National  Center  for  Education 

Statistics: 

(a)  Surveys  and  Special 

Studies  

(b)  Common  Core  of  Data  

(c)  National  Assessment  of 

Educational  Progress.... 

3.  Program  Direction  and  Support 

Services: 

(a)  Educational  Policy 

Research  Centers  

(b)  Other  administrative 

expenses  

Subtotal  

Total,  increases. . 

Decreases: 

B.  Program: 

1.     Supplies  and  materials  

Subtotal  

Total,  decreases.. 

Total,  net  change  


1975  Base 

Chance  from  Base 

Pos 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

y  1.0J,UUU 

$  +161,700 



+22,800 

— 



+587,700 

~ — 

+36,500 

+22,200 

144.500 



+235,500 

— 



+1,066,400 

— 

11,500,000 

+6,000,000 

— 

5,590,000 

+3,410,000 

475,000 

— 

+1,190,000 

— 

4,500,000 

+1,500,000 

950,000 

+12,000 

241 

+41 

+1,007,600 

241 

+41 

+13,119,600 

241 

+41 

+14,186,000 

52,000 

-12.000 

-12_a000 

+41 

+14,174,000 
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Explmatlon  of  changes 

Increaaea; 
A.  Built-in: 

1.  The  incrcaae  of  $161,700  will  provide  for  annualization  of  the  1975 
increaaed  pay  raiae  for  the  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for 
Education:    $26,700  for  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education  and 
$135,000  for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statiatica. 

2.  An  additional  $22,800  will  provide  $5,800  for  the^ Aaaiatant  Secretary  for 
Education  and  $17,000  for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statiatica 
for  mandatory  Increaaea  In  the  Federal  share  of  health  benefita. 

3.  The  increaae  of  $587,700  wUl  aupport  a  greater  number  of  nan-yeara  In 
fiacal  year  1976  reaultlng  frcm  tilled  poaitiona  In  fiacal  year  1976 
which  were  not  filled  until^ate  in  fiacal  year  1975. 

4.  The  additional  $36,500  will  provide  for  peraonnel  scheduled  to  receive 
withln-gradea  during  fi.cal  year  1976:    $10,000  for  the  Aaaiatant 
Sta^ls?lca!°''  ^"^•"^^         $26,500  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 

yL%  W76"%f lo^'fo^.r^'i  "r"" ^""^  ''^^^  p*" 

year  1976.    $6,100  for  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education  and  $16,100 
for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statiatica. 

6.    An  Increaae  of  $235,500  ia  required  for  the  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant 

Secretary  for  Education  In  fiscal  year  1976  for  rent  and  coa«mieationa. 
Of  thia,  $41,000  ia  aaaoclated  with  Mandatory  rent  increaaea  for  ASE.  In 
addition,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statiatica,  which  In  the  paat 
has  been  aerviced  by  the  Office  of  Education,  will  begin  paying  ita  own 
rent  expenaes  for  an  Increaae  In  their  budget  of  $194,500. 

B.  Programs 

1.  The  Increaae  of  $6,000,000  will  provide  an  additional  70  new  projecta  for 
th^.  I^nd  for  the  laprovement  of  Poataecondary  Education,  for  a  total  of 
17:^  projecta  in  fiacal  year  1976. 

2.  (a)    An  Increaae  of  $3,410,000  is  requeatcd  for  the  Surveya  and  Special 
Studiea  program.    Of  thia  Increaae,  $1,295,000  ia  aasoclsted  with  the 
studies  CongrcssionsUy-mandsted  by  the  Educstion  Amendments  of  1974. 
The  remaining  money  is  relsted  to  Incressed  emphaaia  on  tlmellneaa, 
quality,  and  acceaaibility  of  data  from  high  priority  activities,  snd 
tor  obtaining  More  policy  relevsnt  d«ts. 

(b)  The  $1,190,000  provides  for  continued  expsnsion  of  the  CoMon  Cora 
of  Data  program  In  which  ststistics  collected  through  s  nstional  field 
test  will  be  uaed  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  Federal  core  of  data  for 
elementary  snd  secondsry  educstion.    Mechsnisma  will  alao  ba  astsblished 
to  test  the  svsilsbility  of  postsecondsry  dsta  to  aaaura  that  astsblishsd 
dsts  stsndsrds  have  been  met. 

(c)  The  Increaae  of  $1,500,000  is  rsquested  to  expand  the  work  of 
measuring  the  educstional  attainment  of  atudents  snd  reporting  changea  In 
attainment  over  regular  Intervals. 

3.  (s)    An  additional  $12,000  is  being  revested  for  the  Educstional  Policy 
Reaearch  Centers  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Aasistant  Secretary  ^ 
for  Education  to  partially  cover  rialng  coats.    The  project  has  bad  level 
funding  for  saversl  years. 
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(b)    An  increase  of  $1,007,600  will  be  required  to  provide  for  additional 
printing,  equipment  and  program  costs  for  the  Office.    Of  this,  an 
increase  of  $50,000  is  requested  for  the  immediate  office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  and  $982,600  is  associated  with  Al  new 
positions  requested  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Decreases; 
B.  Program; 

1.    The  amount  needed  for  supplies  in  fiscal  year  1976  represents  a  $12,000 
reduction  over  1975  because  of  non-recurring  costs. 


Obligations  by  Activity  ^ 


i  1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


Arooun  t / Po  s .    Amoun  t / Pos . 


1976         Increase  or 
Estimate  Decrease 
Amount /Pos.      Amount /Pos. 


Fund  for  the  Improvement 

of  Postsecondary  Education. .     $11,500,000  $11,500,000 

(  )  (  ) 

National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics: 

(a)  Surveys  and  Special 

Studies                                5,590,000  5,590,000 

(  )  (  ) 

(b)  Common  Core  of  Data                  475,000  475,000 

(  )  (— ) 

(c)  National  Assessment  of 

Educational  Progress.        4,500,000  4,500,000 

(  )  (  ) 

Program  Direction  and  Support 

Services                                          6,412,000  6,595,000 

(2^1)  imi  

Total,  obligations                  28,477,000  28,660,000 

(241)  (241) 


$17,500,000    $  +6,000,000 
(  )  (  ) 


9,000,000  +3,410,000 

(  )  (  ) 

1,665,000  +1,190,000 

(  )  (-- ) 

6,000,000  +1,500,000 

(  )  (  ) 


8,669,000  +2,074,000 
(282)  (+41) 


42,834,000  +14,174,000 
(282)  (+A1) 


1/    Excludes  $461,000  from  restoration  of  the  1973  appropriation  In  fiscal  year 
1975. 
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Obligations  by  Object   

Increase 


1975                 1975                 1976  or 
Estinmte  Revised  Estimate  Decrease 


Total  number  of  permanent 
positions* ••••  •••• 

241 

OA! 

282 

+41 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all 

10 

10 

-0- 

Average  number  of  all 

233 

233 

273 

+40 

Personnel  compensation! 

Permanent  positions* • • « • • 

t±OD 

,300 

y  *♦ 

,  JJO 

,300 

09  Q 

nnn 
,  uuu 

$  +590 

,700 

Positions  other  than 
permanent  

218 

,200 

997 
LCI 

,200 

,  uuu 

TO/ 

800 

Other  personnel  compen— 

25 

000 

26 

000 

49 

000 

+23 

000 

Subtotal,  personnel 

,408 

500 

4 

.591 

500 

5 

,293 

000 

+701 

500 

393 

600 

393 

,600 

523 

,000 

+129 

,400 

Travel  and  transportation 

187,800 

187 

800 

325 

000 

+1J/ 

200 

Xrsnsportfl cion  of  diin^s* 

3 

000 

3 

000 

3 

000 

-0— 

Q^n^.^       oinmilTl  "4  o  A  ^  "4  on  a  An^^ 
IVCII L  f    ^cuuiiu it  XL^ci  u  XUll s>  QIIQ 

144, 

500 

144 

500 

380 

000 

+235 

500 

Printing  and  reproduction.. 

17, 

000 

17 

000 

407 

000 

+390 

000 

184 

600 

184 

600 

633 

500 

+448 

900 

11 

,540 

000 

11 

,540 

000 

17 

,669 

500 

+6,129 

500 

52, 

000 

52, 

000 

40, 

000 

-12, 

000 

46, 

000 

46, 

000 

60, 

000 

+14, 

000 

Grants,  subsidies  and 

11, 

500, 

000 

11 

500_^00 

17 1 

500, 

000 

+6,000, 

000 

Total  obligations  by 

28, 

477, 

000 

28 

660, 

000 

42 

834, 

000 

+14,174, 

000 

\j    Excludes  $461,000  from  restoration  of  the  1973  appropriation  in  fiscal  year 
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Authorizing.  Legislation 


1976 


Letlalatlon 

General  Education  Provisions  Act: 

Section  402  —  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education.  ^. . 

Section  404  —  Support  for  improveansnt 
of  poataacondary  education.  

Sactlon  406  —  National  Center  for 
Education  Statist lea  


Authorized 


Appropriation 
requested 


Indefinite  U     $  8,669,000 
2/  17,500,000 
$ 2 5 , 000 , 000  16 , 665 , 000 


1/    Includes  an  authorization  of  $10,000,000  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 

Statlstlca  In  fiscal  year  1976  for  Salariea  and  Expenaea. 
y  ^Authorization  expirea  Juna  30,  1975;  ncv  authorizing  leglalatlon  la  propoaed. 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 

Proposed 

Supplemental 

Transfer 

1976 


Budget 
Estljnate 
to  Congress 

$32,773,000 

35,541,000 

35,406,000 

183, 000^/ 
42,834,000 


House 
Allowance 

$  1/ 

25,761,000 

28,847,000 


Senate 
Allowance 

$31,773,000 

19,761,000 

28,477,000 


Appropriation 
$31,026,000 
24,261,000 
28,477,000 


}J    Not  considered  by  the  House. 

2/    Represents  a  proposed  transfer  from  the  Office  of  Education  for  civilian 
pay  raise. 
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JustifiCAtion 
S«l«rie8  and  Expenaes 


1975  1975  Incre««e  or 

Eatlmate  1/  Revised  1/  1976  Decreaae 
Amount/POM.    Amount/Poa.    Amount/Poa.  Aioount/Pom. 


Peraonnel  coop en««t Ion  and 
health  benefits.  

Other  expensea  

Total  


$  4,802,100  $  4,985,100  $  5,816,000    $  +830,900 

(241)  (241)  (282)  (+41) 

23,674,900  23,674,900  37,018,000  +13,343,100 

(~)  (~)  (— )  C— ) 

28,477,000  28,660,000  42,834,000  +14,174,000 

(241)  (241)  (282)  (+41) 


General  Stateaent 

The  Office  of  tha  Aaaiatant-  Secretary  for  Education  ia  reaponaible  for 
diraction  and  auperviaion  of  the  Education  Diviaion,  lacluding  policy  coordination 
and  aanagement  and  adniniatration  of  aeveral  programs.    As  part  of  the  function  of 
Jthe,  Office,  the  Asaiatant  Secretary  for  Education  providea  leaderahip  for  tha 
education  activitiea  of  tha  Department;  aervea  aa  the  key  apokaatian  and  advocate 
for  education  in  aaauring  that  the  Department  providea  profeaaional  and  financial 
assiatance  to  strengthen  education  in  accordance  with  Federal  lava  and  regulationa* 
and  aerves  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Education,  aet  up  by 
Executive  Order  11761  to  coordinate  educational  programs  and  po lie lea  throughout 
the  Federal  level.    In  addition,  the  Assistant  Secretary  servea  aa  the  principal 
adviaor  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  education  affaire. 

Thia  appropriation  providea  for  admin let rat ive  expenaea  aaaociated  with  tha 
development  and  coamunication  of  education  policy  and  for  carrying  out  the  tvo 
program  areas  located  vithin  the  Office.    Theaa  two  areaa  are  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Postaecondary  Education  and  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statiatica  which  waa  tranaf erred  to  tha  Office  of  the  Asaiatant  Secretary  for 
Education  in  1975  from  the  Office  of  Education  aa  authorised  by  the  Education  Amend- 
menta  of  1974.    In  addition,  thia  account  providea  continued  contractual  support  of 
policy  analysis  activitiae  relevant  to  the  Office's  reeponeibility  for  policy 
development.  ^ 


1/    Excludes  $461,000  from  raatoration  of  tha  1973  appropriation  in  fiecel  year 
1975. 


Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postaecondary  Education 


1975                     1975  Increeee  or 

Estimate  Reviaed  1976   Decreaee 


Poa.       Amount     Poa.       Amount      Poa.       Amount     Poa.  Amount 


(e) 

New  awards. .   

Number. . . . 

$  4,500,000   

45 

$  4 

500, 
45 

000   

$  9 

,000, 
90 

000   

$+4,500,000 

(b) 

Hon- competing 
continuing 

7,000,000   

7 

,000, 

000   

8 

,500 

000   

+1,500,000 

Number. . . . 

80 

80 

85 

(c) 

Competing 
continuing 

awards  — - 

-0-   

-0- 

«o- 

-0- 

Vtvm  bsr . . .  ♦ 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

-0- 

11,500,000  • — 

11 

•  500, 

000   

17 

,500 

000   

+6,000,000 
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NARRATIVE 

Program  Purpose 

The  Fund,  which  was  established  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  was 
created  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  postsecondary  education  by  encouraging  the 
reform  and  improvement  of  existing  policies  and  practices  in  the  field. 

Funding  Mechanism 

Grants  and  contracts  are  awarded  to  postsecondary  education  institutions  and 
agencies  to  support  projects  demonstrating  new  and  exemplary  approaches  to  post- 
secondary  education,  or  adding  to  the  understanding  of  successful  approaches. 
Proposals  may  be  submitted  under  three  types  of  programs: 

—  the  comprehensive  program  which  provides  incentives  for  field- 
generated  ideas  for  change  within  broad  areas, 

—  the  special  focus  programs  which  are  designed  to  target  funds  in 
more  specifically  defined  areas,  and 

—  the  national  projects  which  are  designed  to  further  the  assessment 
and  communication  of  effective  practice  in  designated  areas  of 
activity. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

The  1976  budget  requests  $17,500,000  for  the  Fund's  program  activities,  an 
increase  of  $6,000,000  over  the  1975  level.     Of  the  amount  requested,  $8,500,000  is 
for  the  continuation  of  existing  projects,  and  $9,000,000  is  for  new  starts. 

Funds  for  new  starts  will  be  allocated  for  the  following  purposes: 

,    —  New  starts  in  the  Comprehensive  Program  —  Up  to  $4,000,000  will  be 

used  for  support  of  .projects  which  in  large  part,  will  focus  upon  the 
interrelationships  between  postsecondary  education  programs  and 
services  and  worlc^related  concerns. 

—  Competency-based  Education  and  Ceritf ication  —  Up  to  $1,500,000  will 

be  used  for  support  of  new  projects  in  this  area,  also  a  priority  in  fiscal 
year  1975.    In  addition  to  funding  projects  which  seek  to  improve  and 
sharpen  educational  goals  and  assessment  procedures  within  institutions, 
support  will  be  given  to  projects  designed  to  improve  occupational 
licensing  and  examining  practices. 

—  Improving  Techniq^ues  and  Process  for  Assessing  the  Quality  of 
Educational  Programs  —  Up  to  $2,000,000  will  be  used  for  projects 
demonstrating  improved  approaches  to  the  determination  of  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  educational  programs.    Potential  students,  policy- 
makers, and  those  providing  funds  for  postsecondary  education  want  to 
know  to  what  extent  a  specific  program  or  Institution  is  accomplishing 

•  its  objectives  and  performing  effectively.    Improved  approaches  to 

accreditation  practices  will  be  included  aa  a  concern  in  this  competition* 

—  Improving  Conditions  for  Student  Choice  —  Up  to  $1,500,000  will  be  used 
for  counseling  and  information  dissemination  projects  designed  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  students  to  make  more  effective  decisions  about 
their  future  educational  and  career  plans.    The  kinds  of  decisions 
involved  could  include  whether  or  not  to  seek  a  postsecondary  education, 
and,  if  so,  from  what  type  of  program  and /or  institution.    These  program 
activities  will  build  upon  and  expand  the  initiatives  begun  in  1975 
through  the  National  Projects  competition. 

A  significant  number  of  the  projects  to  be  supported  in  1976  within  these 
program  areas  will  be  directed  toward  the  revitalization  of  postsecondary 
education's  historic  role  in  providing  competent,  trained  manpower  to  the  economic 
sector  of  society — a  function  whose  current  effectiveness  has  been  brought  into 
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question  by  ■  number  of  chsnges  In  both  the  labor  market  and  in  the  clientele 
served  by  post secondary  education.    These  progran  areas  will  enable  the  Fund  to 
support  stratsgies  for  improvement  of  this  role  st  several  critical  Junctuves, 
including: 

—  improved  individual  choice  of  education  and  career  through  more 
effective  counseling  and  information  services; 

—  improved  match  of  Job  requirements  and  educational  programs  through 
competency-based  approaches  and  field  and  %#ork-based  programs; 

—  broadened  options  for  learning,  through  the  development  of  new 
linkages  between  liberal  arts  and  vocationally*K>riented  programs; 

*'*  encouragement  of  learning  as  a  lifelong  activity,  through  programs 
and  services  more  responsive  to  the  need  of  working  people,  older 
adults  and  to  professionals  as  they  acquire  complex  management 
responsibilitias; 

—  more  effective  utilization  of  existing  learning  resources  through 
the  improved  assessment  of  prior  learning,  wherever  it  occurs;  and 

—  development  of  educational  programs  which  move  avay  from  single-* 
purpose  occupstional  training  totmrd  more  flexible  career  opportunities. 

In  1976,  new  grants  awarded  within  these  program  areas  and  directed  toward  this 
priority  issue  will  total  approximately  $6,000,000. 

Accomplishments  and  Objectives  1974/1975 

In  1974,  its  second  year  of  op^ation,  the  Fund  sponsored  three  program 
competitions:    the  Comprehensive  program,  also  sponsored  in  1973,  and  two  new 
special  focus  competitions  which  targeted  funds  In  specified  priority  areas.  Hora 
than  2,800  proposals  were  submitted  to  these  three  competitions,  and  102  new  and 
'26  continuing  projects  were  selected  to  receive  awards.    In  the  selection  of  these 
proposals,  the  Fund  staff  was  aided  by  the  comments  of  its  Ek>ard  of  Advisors  and 
the  State-level  postsecondary  education  commissions. 

'-'-'^  ^couraglng  results  are  now  being  reported  from  these  Initial  projects 
sponsored  in  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974.    For  example; 

—  Several  small,  private  colleges  facing  fiscal  and  enrollment  shortfalls 
were  supported  in  their  attempts  to  develop  more  viable  missions  and 

to  serve  new  types  of  student  clients;  these  have  reported  significsnt 
increases  In  enrollment  and  corresponding  increases  in  tuition  income 
during  the  period  of  support  from  the  Fund. 

—  A  populous  county  in  New  Jersey,  previously  required  to  purchase 
conaainity  college  services  from  othar  regions  of  the  State,  has 
successfully  petitioned  for  State  and  local  authorities  to  create  an 
alternative  Institution  which  utilizes  the  programs  of  existing  private 
colleges  within  the  county  to 'provide  for  its  residents'  educational 
needs.    The  Fund  provided  start-up  and  planning  support  for  this 
effort;  the  costs  for  thia  enterprise  are  now  shared  by  the  State  and 
county. 

—  70  percent  o^^the  Institutions  in  a  State  higher  education  system  have 
now  initiated  steps  to  revise  their  procedur«!s  and  criteria  for  making 
faculty  promotion  and  tenure  decisions  In  order  to  place  more  emphssia 
on  teaching  effectiveness.    The  Fund  supported  the  development  and 
adaptation  of  these  new  approaches. 

—  A  two-year,  public  urban  college  In  California  has  developed  a 
successful  counseling  and  placement  service  for  adult,  low-income 
women  from  its  community.    After  two  years  of  support  from  the  Fund, 
the  attrition  rate  for  this  group  of  students  is  significantly  lower 
than  that  for  the  college  as  a  whole.    Two  related  service  programs 
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have  now  been  Initiated  by  the  college  as  the  result  of  this  Initial 
success,  and  the  project's  evaluation  design  has  been  accepted  by  the 
President  as  a  model  for  the  entire  Institution. 

During  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Fund  will  use  approximately  $4»500,000  of  Its 
total  program  budget  ot  $11,500,000  to  Initiate  new  projects.    The  balance  will 
be  required  for  the  continuation  of  on-going  projects.     Approximately  $3,300,000  of 
the  new  start  funds  will  be  used  to  support  new  projects  In  the  Comprehensive 
Program  and  the  competency-based  learning  Special  Focus  Program,  both  of  which 
were  sponsored  In  1974. 

In  addition,  the  Fund  will  use  $1,200,000  to  Initiate  three  "national 
projects",  a  new  program  strategy  designed  to  Identify,  assess,  and  communicate 
to  the  field  on-golng,  effective  programs  within  college*  in  identified  priority 
areas.    This  strategy  will  enable  the  Fund,  at  a  relatively  low-coat,  to  obtain 
maximum  benefit  from  exiating  Improvements  in  the  field,  regardless  of  their 
source  of  financial  support.    In  1975,  the  three  national  projects  include: 

—  Alternatives  to  the  Revolving  Door;    Effective  learning  for  low- 
achieving  studenta,  in  which  institutions  sponsoring  approaches  with 
demonstrated  success  in  meeting  the  needs  of  under-prepared  studenta 
will  be  invited  to  participate. 

—  Elevating  the  Importance  of  Teachinn,  in  which  institutions  demon- 
strating succeaa  in  strengthening  the  teaching  function  of  their 
faculties  will-  be  invited  to  participate. 

—  Better  Information  for  Student  Choice,  in  which  institutions  and 
agencies  demonstrating  a  coNsitment  to  providing  potential  learners 
with  Improved  information  regarding  their  educational  options  will 
be  invited  to  participate. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistlca 


1975                    1975  Increase  or 

Estlaate  Revlaed   1976  Decreaae 


 Poa.      Amount     Poa.      Amount     Pos.      Amount      Pos.  Amount 

Activities: 

(a)  Surveys  and 

Special 

Studies    $  5,590,000   $  5,590,000   $  9,OqO,000   $+3,410,000 

(b)  Common  Core 

of  Data     475,000    475,000    1,665,000  '  +1,190,000 

(c)  National 

Assessment 
of  Educa- 
tional 

Progress . . .  4,500.000    4 > 500. 000    6,000,000    +1,500,000 

Total     10,565,000    10,565,000    16,665,000    +6,100,000 

NARRATIVE 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1974  establlahea  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES)  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  Education.  The 
Act  atates  that  the  Center  shall: 

"(1)  collect,  collate,  and,  from  tine  to  time,  report  complete  statistics 
on  the  conditions  of  education  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  conduct  and  publiah  reporta  on  specialized  analyses  of  the  meaning 
and  significance  of  such  atstlstlca; 
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(3)  assise  State  and  local  educational  agencies  In  Improving  and  automating 
their  statistical  and  data  collection  activities;  and 

(4)  review  and  report  on  educational  activities  In  foreign  countries." 

In  addition,  a  number  of  continuing  activities  and  one-time  studies  and  surveys 
are  specifically  mandated  In  order  to  provide  Information  to  support  policy  deter- 
mination.   As  legislated,  this  represents  an  expanded  program  for  NCES  and  forms  the 
basis  for  a  requested  increase  from  $10,565,000  in  program  dollars  for  fiscal  year 
1975  to  $16,665,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Funding  Mechanism 

Program  funds  are  primarily  spent  on  contracts,  with  NCES  staff  monitoring  and 
reviewing  for  quality  of  performance  and  adherence  to  budget  and  schedule.  Cost 
sharing  contracts  with  State  agencies  are  used  modestly. 


A.    Surveya  and  Special  Studies 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Base 

Estimate 

Decrease 

(«) 

$3,145,000 

$4,070,000 

$  +925,000 

16 

18 

(b) 

Non~competing  continuing 

1,195,000 

1,570,000 

+375,000 

10 

18 

(c) 

Competing  continuing  awards... 

1,250,000 

3,360,000 

+2,110,000 

10 

22 

5,590,000 

9,000,000 

+3,410,000 

Program  Purpose 


The  Statistical  Surveys  and  Special  Studies  (SSS)  program  provides  data  for 
planning,  policy  and  administrative  use  by  Federal,  State,  local  and  institutional 
decision  makers.    This  includes  data  bases  to  support  the  allocation  of 
Federal  funds,  to  assist  in  evaluating  the  impact  of  certain  Federally-funded 
programs,  and  to  provide  documentation  for  program  reports  required  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Plans  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

The  surveys  and  atatistlcal  studiea  planned  for  fiscal  year  1976— requiring 
an  additional  $3,410,000  over  fiscal  year  1975~-expand  the  scope  of  NOES  as 
legislated  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974.    Priority  is  placed  on:  (1) 
statistics  on  key  educational  Issues  for  policy  use;   (2)  Improved  data  dlflsemlna- 
tlon;   (3)  analysis  In  support  of  policy  makers;  (4)  technical  assistance  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies;  and  (5)  an  inltUtlve  in  international  statiatlcs. 

1.    Statistics  on  Key  Educational  Issues: 

A.    The  Changing  Nature  of  Poatsecondary  Education 

—  work  on  the  second  and  third  follow-ups  of  the  high  school  class  of 
1972  in  the  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Educational  Effects,  aupplementcd 
by  the  development  of  a  atudy  of  a  new  class.  Including  information 
on  a  sample  of  high  school  dropouta 

—  a  design  study  of  the  17-25  year  old  population  on  participation  in 
Federal  student  aid  programs 

—  a  data  base  for  professional  manpower  projects  and  higher  education 
facility  and  staff  planning 
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—  Studies  on  career  education »  Including  first-time  sample  survey 

of  the  staff  and  students  In  postsecondary  career  schools.  Including 
jproprletary  and  correspondence  schools.. 

B.  Participation  In  Federal  Programs  of  Assistance  to  State  and  Local 
Education  Agencies 

—  a  statistical  survey  of  local  education  programs,  with  special 
attention  to  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  bilingual,  and  migrant 
students  In  these  programs  / 

—  a  pretest  of  a  statistical  survey  of  high  school  students  which 
compares  the  characteristics  of  participants  In  Federal  programs 
with  those  of  nonpartlclpants 

—  a  full  scale  survey  of  elementairy  school  .participation  in 
Federally-aided  programs. 

C.  Equitable  Financing  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Relative 
to  the  Needs  of  Target  Populations 

—  Congressionally-mandated  national,  survey  of  children  and  adults 
with  limited  English  speaking  capability  to  develop  estimates  of 
the  need  for  bilingual  education 

—  tabulations  of  Census  data  by  school  district  revised  to  reflect 
changes  in  school  boundaries  from  1970  to  1974-75. 

D.  Non-traditional  Education 

—  surveys  of  adult  education  in  public  schools,  higher  education 
and  correspondence  schools 

—  exploration  of  needs  for  special  education  at  the  pre-school  level 
being  met  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs. 

E.  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand 

—  the  number  and  characteristics  of  enrollees  in  teacher  training 
programs  by  fields 

—  the  reserve  supply  of  teachers 

—  the  salaries,  assignment,  training,  and  turnover  of  teachers 

in  such  fields  as  bilingual  education,  remedial  reading  instruction, 
vocational  education,  and  special  education 

—  and  the  characteristics  of  doctoral  candidates  in  education. 
Improved  Data  Dissemination: 

Current  modes  of  dissemination  of  education  statistics  will  be  improved 
and  new  approaches  adopted  to  make  information  more  immediately  available 
for  use  by  policy  makers  at  all  levels.    Major  planned  activities  Include 
the  inauguration  of  a  limited  program  of  fast  response  surveys  to  provide 
data  on  newly  emerging  issues  for  Federal  policy  makers,  the  preparation 
of  a  user*s  guide  to  NCES  statistics,  increased  use  of  advance  reports 
and  computer  tapes  as  early  products  of  surveys,  the  release  of  partially 
edited  survey  data  to  users,  and  the  delivery  of  the  first  full-year  Statis- 
tical Report  on  the  Condition  of  American  Education  to  Congress.     In  support 
of  the  Congressionally-mandated  Consortium  concept,  the  incorporation  of  50- 
100  computer  tape  files  from  Federal  agencies  into  EDSTAT  online  access 
system  and  tape  library  will  permit  quick  analyses  cutting  across  files. 
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3.  Analysis  In  Support  of  Policy  Maker •: 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  these  studies  %illl  concentrate  on  the  following  key 
educational  Issues; 

—  unit  costs  for  undergraduate  inatructioa  by  field  of  study 

—  output  indicators  In  post secondary  education 

—  special  purpose  analyses  of  data  fron  the  Longitudinal  Study  of 
Educational  Effects 

—  special  analyses  on  children  targeted  by  Federal  education  programs 

.    —  characteristics  of  children  of  low  achleveaent  on  the  Anchor  r^st 
of  Reading 

—  a  cost  of  education  Index  for  eleaentary  and  secondary  education 
reflecting  geographic  and  special  educstlon  differentials 

—  fiscal  expenditure  patterns  of  local  education  agencies  in  terns  of 
pupil  characteristics  and  needs,  competing  local  expenditure,  revenue 
sources  and  inpact  on  taxpayers 

—  the  status  of  educational  personnel  to  serve  exceptional  children 
and  adults  in  the  United  States. 

4.  Technical  Assistance  to  State  and  Local  Education  Agencies: 

The  Handbooks  progra«  of  NCES  provides  cOMon  standards  of  educational 
statistics  to  be  used  by  Stste  and  local  educational  agencies  in  record- 
keeping and  reporting.    Co«psrablllty  of  recorded  and  reportsd  data  is 
critically  important  to  Beasurlng  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
prograM.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  efforts  will  be  directed  to  develop 
Manuals  in  tha  areas  of  Coaaunlty  inforaation  in  Ed u':-? ion,  Temlnulogy 
in  Adult /Continuing  Education  and  Property  Accounting,    in  order  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  these  manuals,  work  will  ba  perforaed  on  a 
Dictionary-Clos«jiry  of  all  teras  in  the  Hasdbeek  series,  on  lapleaen^ 
tat  ion  guides  for  the  use  of  Handbooks,  and  on  field  n^trvices  including 
training  workshops       Installing  education  records  and  reports  systems. 
Standards  will  ba  developed  on  confidentiality  of  personsl  data  as 
■andatad  in  F.L.  93-380,  the  Educstlon  Aaendments  of  1974. 

5.  International  Education: 

Strategies  employed  in  fiscal  year  1976  to  meet  this  objective  include 
the  hiring  of  appropriate  staff,  the  development  of  a  plan  of  studies, 
and  the  establlshMnt  of  a  task  force  within  the  Education  Division 
to  help  develop  snd  review  the  plans  and  to  share  information  on 
activities  underway  in  related  organizations. 

The  fir  at  atudy  %rlll  compare  national  training  systcci-  for  educational 
peraonnel,  focusing  on  supply  and  demand  problems  for  teachers  at  the 
primary  and  sccondsry  levels  in  Great  Britain,  Germany »  Sweden 
and  the  United  States.    The  study  is  designed  to  yield'  information 
leading  to  tha  Identification  and  analysis  of  alternative  courses  of 
actlcz  to  Improve  the  capacity  of  the  American  educational  system  to 
respond  to  the  changing  demand  for  educational  personnel. 

Accomplishments  for  Fiscal  Year  1974/1975 

The  Surveys  mad  Special  Studies  program  continued  to  produce  current  data  and 
projections  for  more  than  50  key  educational  time  series,  summarized  in  the  annual 
"Digest"  and  "Frojectlona."    These  data  ware  used  by  NCES  in  preparing  estimates 
used  in  the  allocations  of  Federal  funds,  in  producing  the  Congrssslonally- 
mandated  report  on  ''The  Condition  and  Progress  of  American  Education,"  in 
producing  46  publications  in  fiscal  year  1974  and  an  astlmated  55  in  fiscal  year 
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1975,  in  iMklns  «v«il«bl«  20  new  coaputer  C«p««  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  an 
eaClMCed  30  In  1975,  In  anavarlng  10,000  requeaCa  for  data  In  fiscal  year  1974. 
and  11,000  In  1975,  In  fllllnt  400  ordera  for  coaputer  tapas  In  flacal  year  1974 
and  an  estimated  500  In  1975,  and  iu  placing  20  files  on  the  EDSTAT  tiiBestiarlng 
reaote  sccess  system  In  fiscal  year  1974  and  50  in  1975.    Initiated  several  newly 
mandated  one-time  studies  and  surveys. 


B.    Common  Core  of  Data 


1975 

1976 

Increase  or 

Base 

Estimate 

Decrease 

(a) 

$400,000 

$1,665,000 

$+1,265,000 

2 

3 

(b) 

Non-competins  continuing  awards. 

(c) 

7'^,000 

-75,000 

1 

0 

475,000 

1,665,000 

+1,190,000 

Program  Purpose 

The  Cooaon  Core  of  Data  Program  ( CCD)  is  designed  to  replace  the  current 
uneven  and  largely  inadequate  provision  for  educational  statistics  with  an 
integrated  and  interlocking  system  to  meet  Federal.  State,  local  and  institutional 
needs  for  planning  and  management.    The  program  has  been  developed  to  overcome  the 
shortcomings  of  earlier  national  level  educational  data  collection  and  informatlott 
services;  apecif ically,  CCD  will  fill  the  currant  gaps  in  educational  data,  provide 
Information  on  a  more  timely  baais,  «uu  increaae  the  usefulness  of  data  to  meet 
the  needs  of  educational  policy  makers. 

Plana  for  Fiscal  Year  1976 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  an  additional  $1,190,000  over  fiscal  year  1975  ia  being 
requeated  to  support  activities  under  the  first  phaae  of  the  Common  Core  of  Data 
program  which  will  result  in  the  delivery  of  near- term  products  raaponaive  to 
statistical  data  needa  at  the  Federal  level,  and  will  almultaneously  provide 
building  blocks  for  the  long-term  program.    In  fiscal  year  1976,  the  major  compo- 
nents are  the  Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Elementary/ Secondary  Education  and  the 
Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Postsecondary  Education. 

Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Elementary /Secondary  Education:  Using 
instruments  developed  in  fiscal  year  1975,  the  Center  will  conduct  the 
first  national  field  teat  of  the  Federal  Core  for  Elementary/ Secondary 
Education,  obtaining  comprehensive  statistics  for  use  by  all  components 
of  the  Education  Division.    Technical  aaaistance  will  also  be  provided 
to  State  and  local  educational  agenciaa  by  such  activitiea  as: 
coordinating  data  collection  efforts  through  State  Data  Managers  and 
conferences;  conducting  training  workshops;  anu  piroducing  implemen- 
tation guidea  for  installing  educational  record  and  reporting  systems. 

Federal  Core  of  Data  for  Postsecondary  Education:    Significant  projects 
in  this  program  include  a  study  to  design  the  Federal  core  of  data  for 
the  poataecondary  aector  and  to  define  the  component  elementa. 

In  addition,  in  fiscal  year  1976,  NCES  will  undertake  apecific  assistance 
projects  at  the  local  and  State  level  »uch  aa:    proviaion  of  conaultatlve 
services  by  NCES  staff,  conduct  of  workshops  -iid  training  programa,  development 
of  guides  for  State  and  local  Implementation  of  data  standards,  and  contracting 
with  State  and  local  agencies  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  systems  improve- 
ment objectives. 
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Acc— pllafc—nta  for  Fiaca  Y— r«  1974/1975 

Standard  daflnltlona  and  crltarla  for  coat-aaalgnaant  in  atatlatlcal  raportlng 
for  ^ata«condary  aducatlon  vera  davalopad  cooparatlvaly  with  Stataa  and  aduca- 
^^OMl  inatltutlona  and  a  progrM  of  tachnlcal  aaaiatanca  vaa  bagua.    An  analyala 
of  i-sruaa  in  ^ataacondary  aducatlon  Idantifiad  tha  data  raquirad  to  addraaa  thaaa 
iaauaa.    Tha  faaaibility  of  collacting  data  propoaad  for  tha  alaaantary/aacondary 
cor#        axMlnad,  and  a  plan  vaa  davalopad  to  provida  taehnical  aaaiatanca  and 
l«e«Qtivaa  to  CCD  prograa  participanta. 

C.    Kational  Aaaaaamt  of  Iducational  Frograaa 


197^»  1976  Incraaaa  or 
_1««*L^  latlaata  Dacraaaa 


(a)  Nav  aiMXda   $4,500,000        $6,000,000  $+1,500,000 

Muabar   1  i 

(b)  Non-coai^ting  continuing  awarda.  —     

(c)  Cofiting  continuing  cuarda   —  

^"1   4,500,000          6,000,000  +1,500,000 


Froiraa  Furpoaa 

Hm  Naeisssl  AaaaaaMot  of  Iducational  Progreaa  (HAIP)  ■onitora  tha  achiava- 
Mat  of  youag  Aaarlcana  and  raporta  chaagaa  in  achlavaMnt  ovar  ragular  intarvala. 
Tha  data  highlight  catagorlaa  of  atudaata  vboaa  parfonunca  in  a  glvan  aubjact 
fl*14  MMta  or  falla  abort  of  national  aducatlonal  axpactation,  and  revaala 
attaagtha  ^  waalmaaa  within  aach  aubjact  f laid  to  aaalat  curriculua  policy. 

Ito  Uaeatioa  Dlvialon  contracta  with  tba  iducation  CoMlaalon  of  tha  Stataa 
for  tba  eoUaetloa,  aaalyala  and  raporting  of  achiawaaant  of  a  rapraaantatlva 
saUaoal  ■■agla  of  four  aga  groupa:    9-yaar  olda,  ]>-yaar  olda,  17-yaar  oioa,  and 
youag^  adta.ta.  (2A-35).    laMlta  ara  auaaarlaad  natloaaUy  for  aach  aga  group  by  aax, 
raca»  aajor  gaographlc  ragion.  alaa  and  ty^  of  coMoity,  and  laval  of  parantal 
adveatiaa. 

Flaoa  tor  Flacal  Taar  1976 

Aa  addltioaal  $1,500,000  Billion  la  rcquaatcd  in  flacal  yaar  1976  to  continua 
tba  InatruMat  davalopaant  and  data  collactlon  actlwltlaa  with  particular  aaphaala 
plaead  aa  tba  utUlsatiaa  bs4  avpllcatloa  of  tta  National  Aaae-sssnt  aodal  and 
data.    Othac  actlwitlaa  iacluda: 

.  aacoad  aaaaaaaaat  of  cltlaaaahlp 

—  a  flrat-tlM  aaaaaaanat  of  baalc  aathaaatical  akUla  to  provlda 
aa  **Iaiox  of  laalc  SklUa** 

—  aa  aaalyala  of  tha  chaagaa  la  raading  akllla  froa  1971  to  1975, 
and  aa  aaalyala  on  tba  ada^uacy  of  praparatloa  of  dlffaraot  groupa 
of  young  paraoaa 

^  publicatioaa  of  baaa  llna  data  on  caraar  aad  occupational  davalopaant 

—  publication  of  coaparatlva  data  on  writing  parforaanca  ovar  a  four 
yaar  pariod 

intarpratlTa  atudiaa  for  tha  utiUaatlon  and  application  of 
WaMflaaT  Aaaaaaaaat  f Indinga  for  curriculua  changaa  and  dadalon 
■akiat* 
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Accowpliahmenta  for  Fiacal  Yaara  1974/1975 

The  schedule  of  data  collection  continued  the  baaic  plan  of  neasurlng  achieve- 
ment In  academic  areaa  and  examined  the  feaaibility  of  meaauring  achievement  in  the 
basic  akilla  needed  to  function  in  our  society.    Asaeasmenta  included  career  and 
occupational  education  in  fiscal  year  1974,  and  art,  baaic  mathcaatica,  and  aecood 
cycle  reading  in  1975.    The  assimilation  and  organization  of  data  waa  performed 
for  matheiaatica,  career  and  occupational  development,  aecond  cycle  science,  and 
aecond  cycle  writing.    Keaulta  were  publiahcd  for  the  firat  asaeaament  of  mathe- 
matics, the  aecond  asseasment  of  acience,  a  mini-aaaeasment  of  reading,  and  the 
second  aaseaament  of  writing  mechanica  ability.    Computer  tapea  of  the  firat 
National  Asaeasmcnt  of  reading  and  literature  ware  releaaad  tq  the  educational 
coawunity.    To  enhance  the  applicability  and  uaefulneaa  of  reaults,.  special 
analysis  of  data  related  to  policy  queationa  raiaed  by  tha  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary  for  Education  waa  ccntLiued,  the  effecta  of  measurement  errors  on  the 
data  was  studied,  and  technical  aaaiatance  waa  provided  for  the  thirty  four  States 
and  two  large  school  district a  who  are  planning  and  conducting  th*ir  own 
aasessments* 


Program  Direction  and  Support  Servicea 


1975  1975  Increaae  or 
Eatimate  Reviaed  1976  Decreaae 


Poa. 

Amount 

Pos. 

Amount 

Poa. 

Amount 

Poa. 

Amount 

Pesaonnel  compen- 

sation and 

241 

$4,802,100 

241 

$4,985,100 

282 

$5,816,000 

■rtl  $  ^30,900 

Other  expenaes.... 

1.609,900 

1,609^900 

2.853.000 

+1,243,100 

241 

6,412,000 

241 

6,595,000 

241 

8,669,000 

■rti 

+2,074,000 

KAUtATIVS 


Thia  activity  will  provide  for  282  positiona  in  fiscal  year  1976 — an  increaae 
of  41  over  fiacal  year  1975 —  and  related  adminiatrative  expenaea  for  the  three 
componenta  of  the  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education:    the  ImsMtdiate 
Office  of  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education,  the  Fund  for  the  InpTOveKent  of 
Post secondary  Education  and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 


A.     Immediate  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education 


1975  1975  Increaae  or 

Eatimate  Reviaed   1976  Decrease 

I'oa.      Amount  Too.     Amount  Poa.     Amount     Poa.  Amount 

Personnel  compen- 
sation and 

benefit  a                     52    $1,005,000  52    $1,046,000  52    $1,174,000  -0-  $+128,000 

Other  expenaea....  1.272^000    1.272.000    1.334.000    +62,000 

Total   52      2,277,000    52      2,318,000    52     2,508,000  -0-  +190,000 

The  Education  Amendmanta  of  1972  created  an  Education  Diviaion  couit^uaed  of  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Inatitute  of  Education,  and  headed  by  the 
Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education.    Thia  Office  haa  raaponaibility  for  the 
direction  and  auparviaion  of  tha  Education  Diviaion  and  for  coordination  of 
education  activitiea  wherever  they  are  performed  in  the  Department. 

In  order  to  carry  out  theae  activities,  the  iMadiata  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary  for  Education  haa  a  ataff  of  52.    Thia  Includea  two  officea.  which  are 
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Integral  to  the  formiUtlon  and  coordination  of  policy  within  the  Education 
Diviaion  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  Office  of  Policy  Develope«nt  coordinates  developwent  of  general  policiea 
in  tha  Education  Diviaion  including  formulation  of  program  and  legislative 
initiativea  and  reco«wndation  of  program  and  policy  iaauea  for  analyaia  and  atudy. 
The  staff  also  adminiatera  the  Education  Policy  Reaearch  Centera  addreaaed  below. 

Tha  other  half  of  tha  affort  ia  the  Office  of  Policy  Cowwnication  which 
repreaanta  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  and  intarpreta  Federal  education  policiea  to  the 
education  coiwunity  and  the  general  public.    The  ataff  ia  alao  reaponaible  for 
aaauring  that  public  viawa  are  reflected  in  the  policy  making  proceaa  of  tha 
diviaion. 

 ~lS75  1976 

Poaitiona  Poaitiona 


Immediate  Office  of  the  Asaiatant  Secretary  

Office  of  Adminiatration  

Deputy  Asaiatant  Secretary  for  Policy  Development... 
Deputy  Asaiatant  Secretary  for  Policy  Coimminlcation. 

Total  •  


16  16 

9  9 

14  14 

13  13 

52  52 


Staffing 

As  part  of  the  Hanpower  Management  Program  in  the  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary  for  Education,  a  work  measurement  atudy  waa  begun  during  the  second 
quarter  of  fiacal  year  1975  in  the  ataff  officea  of  the  Aasistant  Secretary  and 
the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Poataecondary  Education.    The  atudy  conaiata  of  tha 
collection  of  work  ••■ple  information  (i.e..  dally  loga)  from  each  ataff  member  on 
randcaly  aelected  daya.    A  total  of  50  dally  loga  will  be  obtained  from  each 
peraon  by  the  concluaion  of  fiacal  year  1975.    Aa  of  December  31,  1974,  43  ataff 
mcmbera  had  been  included  in  tha  atudy  and  approximately  425  daily  loga  had  been 
obtained.    Preliminary  prof ilea  relating  man-houra  to  activitiea  in  each  office  ara 
now  being  drawn  from  the  data. 

Fiacal  Tear  1976  tequeat 

Ho  new  poaitiona  for  the  immedUte  Office  of  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for 
Education  are  requested  in  fiacal  year  1976. 


Education  Policy  Reaaarch  Centera 

The  fiacal  year  1976  budget  requeata  continued  funding  of  the  Policy  Centera 
at  $950,000  with  a  minimal  increaae  of  $12,000  to  cover  rlaing  coats.    In  1976  for 
the  first  time,  propoaala  recommending  education  analyaia  iaauee  will  be  aubmittad 
to  the  Aaaiatant  Secretary  for  Education.    Aa  a  result  of  an  eveluation  of  theaa 
propoaala,  it  la  poaaibla  that  other  antitiea  may' ba  funded  to  explore  theee 
isauaa. 

In  order  to  provide  the  Office  of  the  Aaaietant  Sacretery  with  e  reaource  for 
in-dapth  and  auateined  policy  analyaie,  support  of  two  educetion  policy  reeearch 
centere  wee  tranaf erred  to  tha  Aaaietant  Secretery  from  the  Office  of  Education 
during  the  eecond  half  of  fiecel  year  1974. 

Since  tha  Aaaietant  Secretery  for  Iducetion  ha*  eeeu^d  reeponeibility  for 
tha  centere »  the  range  of  eraaa  for  analyaie  haa  bean  mora  aharply  defined  and 
apecific  teaka  with  explicit  daadlinee  have  bean  aaaignad  to  each  center.  Tha 
canter  located  at  tha  Stanford  lasaarch  Inatitute  ie  reeponeible  for  analyaea  In 
the  eraaa  of  education  of  tha  diaadvantaged  and  poateec^^airy  educetion,  while  the 
center  et  Syrecuee  Univereity  ie  reeponeible  for  analyaea  in  achool  finance  and  in 
aeeklng  meane  to  improve  the  reletionehip  between  echooling  and  the  labor  market. 
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The  center*  provlda  «  link  for  HEW  between  In-depth  policy  analysis  efforts 
and  the  In-houae  Policy  Development  «taff  In  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for^ Education.    The  continuity  provided  by  the  centers  offers  an  opportunity  to 
utUlze  existing  data  and  reaearch  and  evaluation  findings  In  the  development  of 
education  policy. 

B.    Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Poatsecondary  Education 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revised 


1976 


Increase  or 
Decrease 


 Amount      Pos .    Amount      Pos .    Amount      Pos .  Amount 


Personnel  compen- 
sation and 
benefits  

Other  expenaea. . . 


Total . 


18  $353,000  18  $368,000  la  §413,000  -0-  $+45,000 
—  152.000    152.000    168.000    +16.000 


18      505,000     18      520,000     18      581,000    -0-  +61,000 


The  Fund,  which  was  established  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  has 
responsibility  for  improving  postaecondary  educational  opportunltlea  by  providing 
assistance  to  such  educational  Institutions  and  agencies.    The  manasement  functions 
performed  by  this  office  include:    the  review  and  aelectlon  of  proposala  for  grant 
awards;  the  monitoring  and  provlalon  of  technical  assistance  to  funded  projects; 
the  provision  of  Information  and  other  outreach  aervlcea  to  the  field  of  post- 
secondary  education;  and  related  dutlea  required  to  administer  this  discretionary 
grant  program.  Including  liaison  and  operating  costs  of  a  fifteen  member, 
Secretarlally-appolnted  Board  of  Advisors. 

Management  Objective 

A»  mentioned  previously,  a  work  meaaurcment  atudy  la  under  way  In  the  Fund  as 
part  of  a  Manpower  Management  Program  within  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Education.    The  study,  begun  In  the  aecond  quarter  of  flacal  year  1975,  will 
continue  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  reaultlng  In  data  profiles  which 
relate  man-houra  to  MP.tivicies  within  the  office. 

Fiscal  Year  1976  Request 

In  fiscal  year  1975  with  a  program  budget  of  $11,500,000,  the  Fund  has  18 
positions,  Including  12  professional  and  6  clerical.    Although  the  fiscal  year 
1976  budget  requests  an  additional  $6,000,000  for  program  funda,  no  new  positions 
are  being  request. .d  for  the  program. 


C.   National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


1975 
Estimate 


1975 
Revlaed 


1976 


Pos. 


Incr*£sc  or 
Decreaae 


Amount      Poa . 


Amount  Poa. 


Amount  Pos. 


Amount 


Personnel  compen- 
sation and 

benefits   171    $3,444,100  171    $3,571,100  212    $4,229,000  +41  $  +657,900 

Other  expenses...                   185.900                 1S5.900   l.>351,000    +1,165.100 


Total . 


171      3,630,000  171      3,757,000  212      5,580,000  +41  +1,823,000 
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The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (MCES),  transferred  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  In  1975  as  attthorlzed  under  the  Education  Amend- 
nents  of  1974,  collects  and  dlssealnates  statistics  and  other  data  related  to 
education  In  the  United  States  and  other  na^-innq. 

HanaKeaent  Objectives 

The  nanagesent  goals  of  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  for  fiscal 
year  1976  are:    (1)  to  Improve  the  timeliness,  quality,  and  accessibility  of  data 
from  high  priority  projects;  and  (2)  to  Increase  the  policy  orientation  of  all  MCES 
activities. 

Because  of  the  trade^-offs  among  timeliness,  quality  and  accessibility,  they 
cannot  be  treated  separately.    Specific  objectives  Include: 

—  streamllcing  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  computer 
tape  release  system,  providing  extracts  of  files,  standardizing 
iocumantatlon  and  formata,  and  expanding  th«  release  of  partially 
edited  data  long  before  publication  date, 

^  expanding  the  terminal  accessed  educational  data  base  (EDSTAT)  vhlch 
'  '  carrlaa  statlatlca  over  telephone  lines  Into  uaers*  offlcea, 

—  developing  such  management  procedures  aa  renewable  and  system  contracta, 
management  by  objective,  new  options  for  automatic  data  procesalng, 

redeployment  of  staff  to  highest  priority  projects,  re-designing  labor 
Intenalve  projects,  closer  monitoring  of  projects, 

—  utilizing  auch  output  formata  as  data  on  microfiche,  tabulations  without 
narrative,  management  bulletins,  more  preliminary  reports,  and  more  mini- 
reporta  on  apeclal  topic e, 

—  studying  the  *«xtent  to  which  accuracy  Is  dependent  on  stage  of  editing, 

—  linking  data  files  In  an  Integrated  data  base  being  dealgned  with  the 
guidance  of  a  consortium  of  Federal  uaers  of  educational  statistic s^ 

—  Implementing  a  training  program  for  ataff  development, 

—  Improving  the  procedures  for  notifying  uaera  about  the  availability  of 
products  and  services, 

—  developing  means  for  securing  user  feedback  and  for  utilizing  the  results, 

—  establlahlng  a  fast  reaponse  survey  mechanlam  to  obtain  Information 
needed  by  Congressional  and  HEW  plannera  and  policymakers  within  a 
one  to  two  month  time  frame, 

—  utilizing  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
StatiuLlus  Tfaifi'u  waa  mandated  by  P.L.  93-380, 

—  increaaing  the  coordination  of  planning  programs  for  policy  orientation 
with  Congreaa,  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  the  American  Council  on  Education,  etc.,  to  help  ahape 
on-going  and  future  statistical  programs. 

Manpower  Reguirementa 

For  fiacal  yaar  1976,  41  n^w  poaitlua*  and  related  adminiatratlve  expenaeS  are 
being  requeated  to  administer  and  provide  technical  laaderahip  for  the  NCES  programs 
Identified  in  this  Justification.    The  proposed  diatribution  of  positions  for 
fiscal  year  1976  la  aa  follows: 
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Increase 

Positions        Positions  or 
FY  1975  FY  1976  Decrease 

Surveys  find  Special  Studies   151  ioa 

Co^n  Core  of  D«t«   8 

N«tlon«l  Assessment  of  Educational 

Progress   3  ^  _^  

ProgrsM  Direction   9  14  +5 

"^"^   171  212  +41 

In  order  to  address  newly  mandated  requlretoants.  16  additional  positions  are 
requested  to  perform  specialized  analysis  of  the  waning  and  significance  of 
education,  to  inaugurate  an  International  statiatlcs  progra.,  to  increase  technical 
asslatance  to  the  States,  and  to  respond  to  F.L.  93-.380's  specific  requir«cc:;ts  for 
a  CwnsortiuM  of  Federal  Users  of  Educational  Statistics,  an  annual  report  on  the 
Condition  of  Education,  an  updata  of  allocations  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  a  bilingual  survay.    Dc«>graphers,  economists,  sociolo- 
SmiJms  ^"^^  finance  specUlists  will  be  aw>ng  those  hired  to  conduct 

^  post  it  ions  will  be  used  to  conduct  new  surveys  in  areas  of 
graat  aignif Icance,  and  11  will  be  usad  to  aborten  the  production  cycla  for 
racurrant  aunraya  and  to  provide  aarly  relaaaa  of  colter  tapes  md  survey 
LMiniAitluns.    Increase  In  ,taff  to  manage  projects  will  not  only  iihorten  the  time 
beCwe«a  data  collection  and  dlaaamlnation,  but  also  improva  their  quality  and 
simplify  thalr  application.    Additional  aditorlal  ataff  will  expedite  the 
publications  procaaa  and  will  Improve  the  readability  of  reports. 

•ffnr?^^**^?'^^^^???*^  positlcus  ara  raqueated  to  augment  the  Common  Core  of  Data 
efforta,  which  will  contribute  to  the  Taclmical  Aasistaiice  mandate  and  will 
incraaaa  the  conaistancy  of  NCIS  atatistics, 

Flva  poaitlooa  ara  Mcasaary  Za  pr^vlda  Incraasad  planning;  user  lislson. 
contract  and  othar  administrative  support. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishttents 
Activity:    ^^^^-^^^•^^I-P'^ovement  (General  Education  Provisions  Act. 


1975 
Estimate 


Pos. 


Amount 
$11,500,000 


Pos. 


1975 
Reviaed 


1976 


Amount 

$11,500,000 


Authorization 

1/ 


Budget 
Estimate 


Amount 

$17,500,000 


Pu£Eosj^:    TO  increaae  the  effectiveness  of  postaecondary  education  by  supporting 
activities  and  projects  throughout  the  fiald  of  postaecondary  educatic-  .;.ich 
have  the  potentUl  for  achieving  needed  raforms  and  Improvtaiieiits. 

Explanation;    Ainda  are  awarded.  In  the  form  of  grants  and  contracts,  to 
Institutiona  and  agencies  of  poataacondary  education,  within  deaignated  priority 


Accomplishments  in  197A/1975:    In  fiscal  year  1974,  102  new  and  26  continuing 
awards  were  made  within  three  program  compatitiona^tha  Comprahansive 
gr«t"wlfl  STardiJ  Je^r  u'**  l^y  SS'ii:  continuation 

t'Jr:^'Lt1o^'pr1j;:J^if"        ^-P"^-^-  P-Sr-.        .Peclal  focus  program. 

j^g^H^;^  contlnuationa  and  90 


1/   Authorization  axpiras  June  30,  1975?  new  authorizing  lagislation  i.  proposed. 


0 
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Activity:    Hatlonal  C«uter  for  Education  Statistics  (Genersl  Education 
Provisions  Act,  Sac t Ion  406) 

1976 


1^75  1975  Budget 

g»t<i— te  Revlssd  Estlmste 

Pog,       /■rtunt  Pos.         A»oxmt  Authorization  Pos.  Aaount 

  $10,565,000    $10,565,000  $25,000,000    $16,665,0QQ 

Purpose;    Th«  Nstlonal  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  established  In  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  by  tha  Education  Aaendaents  of  1974,  Is 
charged  with  the  collection  of  ststlstlcs  on  tha  condition  of  education  In  the 
Unitsd  Statea  and  •bwjd,  perforaanca  of  policy-relevant  statistical  analysis, 
end  the  provision  of  asalstanca  co  Statea  and  local  education  agencies  In  Improving 
their  statistical  sctlvltlaa. 

ExplarAtlon :    Surveys  and  analyses  are  conductjsd  In  the  acaa  of  aleaentary/ 
secondary  education,  higher  education,  vocatloma  and  adult  education,  libraries 
and  educational  technology,  and  handbook  standarda.    A  Coawm  Cora  of  Data  Is 
developed  for  elsaentary/ secondary  and  postsecoad#ry  education  to  provide  tachnlcal 
ssslstanca  to  States.    Tha  NatlOAal  Asasas«iat  pf  Bjfeicatlpnal  Progress  monitors 
tha  achlavsMRta  of  salacted  groups  of  youpg  A^trl^i^ana  9g4  ^«PPrc«  changes  1a 
schleveMDt  over  regular  Intazvala. 

AccoapllatMSDts  In  1975:    In  1975,  current  data  and  projactlons  were  produced  for 
Bora  than  50  key  educational  tim  aerlaa,  55  pwftllpatliJna  H«re  produced,  11,000 
requaata  for  data  ware  aamMMred  and,  500  ordara  for  ctmRUt"  tapes  were  fUled. 

Objectives  for  1976:    Hejor  iwnags— nt  objjictlveft  for  1876  are  to  imprave  the 
tlaellnasa,  quality  and  accaaslblllty  of  data  £xa»  high  projects  and  to  Increasp 
the  policy  orientation  of  all  tha  NatXou«l  Center  for  ^4ucatlon  Ststlatlcs 
acttvitiea.    Expected  outputa  Include  70  pubilcaflfliaa,  U,000  requeete  for  data 
answered  and  600  orders  filled  for  conputar  taPM* 


Activity:    Progrsa  Direction  and  Support  Services  (Generel  Educetlon  Provlelone 
Act,  Sectione  402,  404  and  406) 

*   1976  


1975  1975  Budget 

Eetlaete   Revised  Betlaate 

Po»,         Aaount  Pos.         Aaount  Authorization  Poa.  Anoun 


241 


$6,412,000  241       $6,595,000  Indefinite  282  $8,669,000 


Purpose :    Provides  funds  for  sdmlnlatratlve  expenaee  for  carrying  out  prograas 

within  the  Office  of  the  Asslatan!:  Secretary  I^r  Educstlos;  ind  lor  the  aevelopnent 
end  coiMunlcatlon  of  educetlon  policy. 

r::iplanstlon:    The  Education  Aaendaente  of  1972  estsbllshed  en  Office  of  the 
Asslstent  Secretary  for  Educetlon  to  provide  direction  end  eupervlalon  for  the 
Education  Dlvlelon.    P.L.  92-318  aleo  included  the  Aind  for  laprovenent  of  Poet- 
secondary  Education  ae  pert  of  thle  Office.    In  1974,  P.L.  93-380  tranaferred  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Stetietice  to  the  Office  fron  the  Office  of  Education. 

Accowplislmente  in  1975:    In  flee el  yeer  1975,  tha  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secrat;^r7  for  Education  begen  a  Mwpower  Management  atudy  in  the  lasiedlate  Office 
of  the  Aaalatent  Sacretery  end  in  tha  Fund  and  hae  alreedy  drawn  soaia  prelinlnery 
profiles  relating  nen-boure  to  actlvltlaa  in  each  office.    The  National  Center  for 
Educetlon  Ststlatlcs  recently  trenef erred  to  the  Office  is  currently  undergoing 
e  reofgenlxetion  along  functional  linaa.     

1/    Tha  Salarlee  end  Eaipensee  portion  of  tha  National  Center  for  Education 
Ststlatlcs  la  Halted  to  $10,000,000  for  flecal  yaer  1976. 
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ObJactlv  for  197 6 1    Th«  Manpovar  MAnagCMiit  study  begun  In  fiscal  year  1975  will 
b»  cpaplatad  during  fiscal  year  1976,  including  a  work  aeasurement  study  of  each 
functional  unit  of  the  National  Centar  for  Education  Statistics  under  its  new 
organisation.    Contractual  analysis  activities  ralated  to  the  policy  development 
function  of  the  Office  will  be  continued  under  a  competitive  fomat  focusing  on 
such  issues  ss  postaecondary  education,  education  of  the  disadvantaged  and  public 
school  finance. 


New  Positions  Requested 


 1976  

Annual 

Grade         Number  Salary 

Surveys  «nd  Special  Studies: 


Sociologist 

GS- 

-15 

1 

$  29 

,818 

Matheaatictil  Statistician 

GS< 

-15 

1 

29 

,818 

Fs y c home t r ic ian 

GS- 

-14 

1 

25 

,581 

Operations  Research  Analyst 

GS- 

-14 

1 

25' 

,581 

Education  Progran  Specialists 

GS- 

-14 

2 

51 

,162 

Demographer 

GS- 

-13 

1 

21 

,816 

Syatems  Analysts 

GS- 

-13 

2 

43 

632 

Sociologist 

GS- 

-13 

1 

21 

Uib 

Education  Prosram  Specialists 

GS« 

-13 

2 

43 

632 

Fsychoadtrician 

GS- 

-12 

1 

18 

463 

Systems  Analysts 

GS- 

■12 

2 

36 

926 

Computer  Progrsmmer 

GS- 

-12 

1 

18 

463 

Survey  Ststisticisns 

GS- 

•12 

2 

36 

926 

Computer  Progrsmmer 

GS- 

-11 

1 

15 

481 

Demographer 

GS- 

-9 

1 

12 

841 

Econometrician 

GS- 

-9 

1 

12 

841 

Statistical  Clerks 

GS- 

-9 

2 

25 

682 

Sociologist 

GS- 

-7 

1 

10 

520 

Research  Assistants 

GS- 

•7 

2 

21 

040 

Secretary 

GS- 

-5 

2 

17 

000 

Clerk-Typists 

GS- 

-4 

3 

22, 

788 

Clerk-Typists 

GS- 

•3 

_2 

13 

528 

Subtotal 

33 

555, 

355 

Common  Core  of  Data; 


Survey  Statistician 

GS-15 

1 

29.818 

Survey  Statistician 

GS-14 

1 

25,581 

Statistician 

GS-7 

JL 

10.520 

Subtotal 

3 

65,919 

Center-wide  Administration: 


Executive  Officer 

GS- 

-15 

1 

29 

,818 

Sociologist 

GS- 

-14 

1 

25 

581 

Assistsnt  Planning  Officer 

GS- 

-12 

1 

18 

463 

Clerk-Typists 

GS* 

-4 

15 

192 

Subtotal 

5 

89 

054 

Total  new  positions,  all  activities 

41 

710 

328 

901 

Ainounta  Available  for  Obligation 

1976  Interim 

Appropriation  *       $42 , 834 , 000  $5 , 5  99 , 000 

Total,  obllgatlona                                                        42.834.000  5.599,000 

 Obllgatlona  by  Activity  

1976  Interim 

Page                                                                      Eatlmate  Eatlmate 
Ref .  Pos.       Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Fund  £or  the  Improvement  of  Post - 

secondary  Education     $17,500,000    $   

National  Center  for  Education 
Statiatlca: 

(a)  Surveys  and  Special 

Studies     9,000,000    l,2Uy,uuu 

(b)  Connon  Core  of  Data     1,665,000  539,000 

(c)  National  Aaaeasment  of 

Educational  Progreaa     6,000,000    1.500.000 

Program  Direction  and  Support 

Services   282       8,669.000         282  2,351.000 

Total  obligations   282     42,834,000         282  5,599.000 
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Obligatloni  by  Object 


X976 
Estimate 

Interim 
Estimate 

282 

282 

FuXX'tline  equivaXenC  o£  aXI  o^her 

XO 

XO 

273 

273 

PersonneX  compensation: 

,000 

$X, 438, 000 

3X5 

,000 

80,000 

49 

,000 

XI. 500 

,293 

,000 

X, 529, 500 

523 

X27,000 

325 

»Q00 

75,QOO 

3 

,000 



38G 

000 

95,000 

407 

000 

92,000 

633 

,500 

X55,000 

,669 

,000 

3,497,000 

40 

000 

XX, 000 

60 

000 

X7,500 

X7 

500 

000 

000 

5,599,000 
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Justification 
Salaries  and  Expenaea 


 1976   Interim 

Poa .       Amount       Pos .  Amount 


Paraoonal  compensation  and  health  baneflta   282    $  5,816,000    282  $1,656,500 

Other  expanses     37.018,000    —  3,942.500 

Total    282      42,834,000    282  5,599,000 


■    General  Statement  , 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educetlon  le  responelble  for 
direction  end  supervlelon  of  the  Educetlon  Dlvlelon,  Including  policy  coordination 
end  aanassMnt  and  adalnlatretlon  of  eeverel  prograas.    As  psrt  of  the  function  of 
ths  Of f ICS,  the  Asslstsnt  Secret ery  for  Educetlon  provldee  leederehlp  for  the 
education  actlvltlee  of  the  Departaent  ;  aetvee  ee  the  key  epokesaan  and  advocate 
for  education  In  eesuring  that  the  Departaent  provldea  profeaelonal  and  financial 
aeelscanca  to  etrengthen  education  In  accordance  with  Vederel  lewe  and  regulations  ; 
and  aarvae  ee  Chalraan  of  the  Faderel  Interegency  Co— It  tee  on  Educetlon,  aet  up  by 
Executive  Order  11761  to  coordinate  educetional  prograaa  and  policies  throughout 
the  Vederel  level.    In  addi^:lon,  the  Asslstsnt  Sscretary  eervee  ee  the  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secret ery  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  educetlon  effelrv. 

Thle  epproprlatlon  provldee  for  adalnistrstlve  expcneee  eeeocleted  with  the 
davelopasot  snd  ciiiun  lest  ion  of  sducatlon  policy  and  for  carrying  out  the  two 
progrw  areas  locstsd  within  the  Office.    Thsss  two  areae  are  the  Fund  for  the 
laproveMnt  of  Poeteecoodary  Education  and  the  national  Center  for  Educetlon 
Stetistlcs  which  waa  transfsrrsd  to  ths  Offics  of  ths  Asslstsnt  Secretsry  for 
Educstion  in  1975  froa  the  Office  of  Educetlon  ss  suthorized  by  the  Educstlon 
Aaandaeote  of  1974.    In  eddi  tion,  thle  eccount  provldee  continued  contrectuel 
support  of  policy  analyai^  actlvltlee  relevant  to  ths  Office *e  reeponelblllty  for 
policy  developaent. 

'  Fund  for  the  laproveaent  of  Poeteecondery  Education  >  .-* 


1976 

Interim 

Poe.  Aaount 

Pos.       Amount  . 

(•) 

(b) 
(c) 

Non^oBpeting  continuing 
Competing  continuing 

  $  9,000,000 

  8,500,000 

  ~0- 

  -0- 

  17,500,000 

HAXIATIVE 


The  Fund,  which  wee  eetebliehed  by  the  Educetlon  Aaendmente  of  1972,  vee 
created  to  laprove  the  effectivcneee  of  poeteecondery  education  by  encoureging  the 
reform  and  Improvement  of  exieting  policiee  and  practlcee  in  the  field. 

Interim  Kegueet 

Mo  progrM  money  le  being  requaetad  durin|L  the  Interim  period  for  the  Fund  ee 
the  granta  and  cont recce  with  the  poeteecondery^etltutions  ere  made  in  the  epring 
of  each  year.    Admlniatretive  funde  for  the  Fund' ere  being  requeeted,  however, 
under  Program  Direction  and  Support  Sarvlcee  in  order  to  continue  the  work  neceeeery 
duriat  theee  three  montha  In  praperetlon  for  meking  theee  awarda. 
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Nation*!  Center  for  Education  Statistica 


1976   Interim 

Amount  FOB.  Amount 


(a)    Surveys  and  Special 

Studiea     $  9,000,000 


$  1,209,000 


(b)  CoMon  Core  of  Data   1,665,000    'ssV.OOO 

(c)  National  Aaseasment  of 

Educational  Progress.   6,000.000    1.500. nnn 

    ,   16,665,000    3,248,000 


NARRATIVE 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  established  in  the  Office  of  the 
Asaistant  Secretary  for  Education  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974,  is  charged 
with  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United 
Statea  and  abroad,  perfor«ance  of  policy-relevant  atatiatical  analysis,  and  the 
provision  of  aasiatance  to  States  and  local  education  agencies  in  improving  their 
atatiatical  activities. 

Interim  Requeat 

During  the  Interim  period,  funding  is  requested  to  support  the  followinc 
program: 

Surveys  and  Special  Studiea.    Surveys  and  analyses  will  be  conducted  In  the 
area  of  eleaentary  and  aetondary  education,  higher  education,  vocational 
and  adult  education,  librarlea  and  educational  technology,  and  handbooks 
atandarda.    Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  participation  in  Federal 
prograaa,  bilingual  education,  teacher  supply  and  denand,  and  the  careers 
of  recent  high  achool  graduatea.    Tlmellneas  and  acceaaibility  of  data 
will  be  atreaaed,  aa  well  as  the  provision  of  such  services  as  the 
development  of  an  Integrated  data  baae  of  educational  statistics  from 
•11  Federal  agenclea. 

Cow»n  Core  of  Data,    The  Center  will  continue  its  efforts  toward  aasiating 
Statea  in  improving  and  autovatlng  their  atatiatical  and  data  collection 
activltiaa.    Tha  Center  will  also  provide  support  to  Statea  for  development 
of  lnfor«tion  ayateaa  capable  of  seetln^  the  reporting  requirements  of 
Section  512  of  the  General  Education  Proviaions  Act  aa  amended  by  the 
Education  AaendMcnta  of  1974.    At  tha  eleaentary  and  aecondary  levels, 
technical  aaaiatance  activltiea  will  Include  development  of  data  standards 
iap],e«entation  guidea;  docu»cntation,  teatlng  and  diaaemlnation  of  automated 
data  tranafer  netvorka;  training  workahopa  and  Individual  conaultationa; 
.and  Inatallation  of  an  Initial  aet  of  State  data  managera.    At  the  post- 
secondary  level,  a  feaaibility  atudy  will  test  technical  asaiatance  tools 
for^record-k«eplng  and  reporting  procedurea  developed  during  fiscal  year 

National  Aaaeas»ent  for  Educational  PrOKreaa.    The  Center  will  conduct  a 
third  aaaeasment  of  acience,  a  full-acale  feaaibility  atudy  for  the  Index 
of  Baaic  Skllla,  report  on  a  coapariaon  of  reading  performance  between 
1971  and  1975;  and  analyze  data  collected  In  fiacal  year  1976  on  citizen- 
ship, social  atudiea,  and  baaic  nathenatica  akllla  aaaeasmenta. 

The  Interim  request  la  deaigned  to  maintain  the  on-going  programa  at  the 
fiacal  1976  level.    The  National  Asaeasment  of  Educational  Progreaa  requeat 
repreaanta  ona-quarter  of  the  previoua  year* a  level.    The  other  tvo  programa' 
rcqueata  ara  baaed  on  previoua  experience  and  scheduling  activltiea  within  the 
Center. 
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Prograa  Direction  and  Support  Services 


1976 


Interim 


P08. 


Amount 


P08. 


Amount 


Personnel  coinpensstlon 

and  benefits   , 

Other  expenses   


282  $5,816,000 
2.853.000 


282  $1,656,500 
694,500 


Total 


282 


8,669,000 


282 


2,351,000 


NARRATIVE 


During  the  Interim  Budget  period,  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secret sry  for  " 
Education  will  continue  to  function  at  the  previous  fiscal  year's  administrative 
level,  supporting  a  total  of  282  positions:    52  for  the  insiedlate  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education;  18  for  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
aecondary  Education;  and  241  positions  for  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics.    No  new  positions  are  requested  for  this  period. 

Interim  Request 

Personnel  compensstlon  and  other  administrative  expenses  were  calculated  on  a 
basis  cf  one-quarter  the  previous  year's  amount.    Any  deviations  from  this 
represents  consideration  of  scheduling  which  might  affect  the  one-fourth  rate. 

In  addition  to  personnel  costs,  on-golng' contractual  activities  related  to  the 
function  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education's  office,  such  as  the  Educational 
Policy  Research  Centers,  will  be  supported  at  the  one-quarter  rate. 

Management  objectives  set  forth  in  the  flscsl  yeax;^  1-976  justification  will 
continue  to  be  expanded  upon  during  the  three  months. 


Senator  FONG.  The  subcommittee  will  now  proceed  to  other  business. 
[Whereupon,  at  3  p.m.,  Thursday,  March  20,  the  subcommittee  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  other  business.] 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  21,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies, 

Washington^  D,C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10:10  a.m.,  in  room  S-128,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Birch  Bayh,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Bayh  and  Brooke. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Special  Institutions 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

statement  of  finis  e.  davis,  vice  president  and  general 

MANAGER 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

CHARLES  MILLER,   DEPUTY  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

ANNIE  BROWN,   BUDGET  ANALYST,   OFFICE  O:?  THE  COMP- 
TROLLER 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  FINIS  E.  DAVIS 

Senator  Bay.h..  We  will  convene  our  hearing.  The  first  item  is  the 
American  Printing"Hoiise  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Miller,  you  are  major 
domo  here  this  morning.  Fire  away. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you.  I  am  standing  in  for  Mr.  Davis,  who  is 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Printing  House. 

He  has  submitted  an  opening  statement  which  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  record,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Bayh.  Fine. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee :  The  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  was  chartere<l  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  in  1S58  for  the 
nonprofit  niannfactnre  of  books  and  educational  aids  for  use  in  the  education 
of  blind  children  in  special  schools  for  the  blind.  In  1879  the  Congress  passed 
an  act,  "To  promote  the  education  of  the  blind"  and,  as  amended,  now  pro- 
vides educational  materials  for  all  blind  children  throughout  the  United  States, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  through  the  secondary  school  level. 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 

The  request  of  .i;2,328,000  is  an  increase  of  $441,000  over  1975  and  when  taken 
together  with  the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation  will  supply  an  estimated 
additional  1,500  blind  students  and  all  1975  base  pupils  (25,809)  with  educa- 
tional materials.  The  estimated  1976  per  capita  rate  of  ^S^m  (16.5  percent  in- 
crease) will  serve  27,309  eligible  blind  children  at  about  the  same  level  of  services 
provided  during  the  past  few  years. 

ADVlSORT  COMMITTEES 

The  request  of  $80,000  for  exi)enses  to  advisory  committees  aud  lield  representa- 
tives IS  the  same  amount  requested  for  19T5  and  will  make  it  possible  for  tiiese 
committees  to  continue  to  evaluate  and  recommend  to  the  board  of  trustees,  for 
approval  on  an  annual  basis,  the  necessary  educational  materials  and  aids  to  be 
producea. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Printing  House  become  more  complex  every  year  We 
are  sen'ing  a  far  more  complex  group  of  children  iu  a  more  complex  society 
than  ever  before.  Approximately  66  percent  of  the  blind  cliildreu  being  educated 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  now  attending  regular  public  school 
classes  with  their  sighted  peers,  which  means  the  variety  of  school  texts  needed 
for  the  indiyidua  pupil  can  no  longer  be  served  by  a  basic  core  of  textbooks,  but, 
rather  requires  the  reproduction  iu  bi-aille,  large  type  or  recorded  from  a  much 
greater  variety  of  textbooks  published  in  inkprint  for  use  in  regular  public 
schools  for  the  seeing. 

Periiaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  the  trends  in  registration  of  blind 
5  years  "  promote  the  education  of  the  blind"  during  the  past 


TotJl 
registered 

Schools 
(percent) 

Tramini 
centers 
(percent) 

Stat« 

departments 
(percent) 

1970  

1971  

1972  

1973  

1974  

38 
36 
34 

32 
29 

2 
3 
3 
3 
5 

60 
61 
63 
65 
66 

This  indicates  during  the  past  5  years  we  have  experienced  an  increase  in 
total  registration  of  4,586.  showing  a  decrease  in  schools  for  the  blind  of  483, 
an  increase  of  772  in  adult  training  centers  and  an  increase  of  3,529  through' 
State  departments. 

Our  work  in  technical  and  educational  research  and  development  has  con- 
tinued to  progress  and  additional  steps  are  being  taken  in  the  automation  of 
braille  production.  In  reviewing  our  production  schedules  it  appears  we  are 
pretty  well  on  schedule  in  meeting  our  commitments  to  the  schools  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  school  year  in  September  1975.  I  am  leaving  with  the  com- 
mittee copies  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  Annual  Report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  which  gives  a  complete  report  of  Print- 
ing House  activities  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  advisory  committees. 

In  closing,  may  I  extend  sincere  thanks  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Congress  for  their  continued  interest  in  the  edui;«tion  of  the  blind. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATE 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  questions.  One  more 
thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  With  me  is  Miss  Annie  Brown  from  our  budget 
stan  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

INVENTORY 

Senator  Bayh.  We  are  glad  to  have  Miss  Brown  here.  I  note  that 
the  budget  states  that  you  have  a  million  and  a  half  inventory  figure. 
Is  that  the  annual  turnover  figure? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  don't  believe  they  use  up  the  inventory  annually. 
In  fact,  the  availability  of  that  inventoiy  was  what  made  us  able  to 
cope  with  an  underestimate  in  cost  in  fiscal  1975. 

BLIND  STUDENTS  NOT  SERVED 

Senator  Bayh.  In  looking  at  the  blind  student  problem,  the  law 
requires  that  all  blind  students  be  served.  Do  ^''ou  have  any  idea  how 
many  blind  students  are  not  in  school? 

Mr.  Miller.  Are  not  in  school? 

Senator  Bayh.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  I  don't,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can  submit  that  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

^Estimated  number  of  visually  handicapped  children  unserved  in  1974-75, 
27,000.  Data  for  the  visually  handicapped  children  unserved  was  ba.sed  on  esti- 
nriates  obtained  from  various  .sources,  including  National  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, plus  State  and  local  directors  of  special  education. 

states'  responsibility  to  fixd  students 

Senator  Bayh.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  now  to  find  the 
students  Avho  might  not  know  the  service  is  available? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  responsibility'-  of  the  Printing 
House  to  find  students.  They  are  simply  a  facility  for  printing  ma- 
terials, and  the  requests  come  to  them  through  the  States.  I  think 
the  responsibility^  for  seeing  that  all  blind  students  in  scliool  have 
sufficient  materials  is  a  matter  more  for  the  State  departments  of 
education.  The  Printing  House  is  simply  a  facility  to  try  to  keep  up 
to  date  in  developing  new  materials  for  blind  students  and  providing 
a  sufficient  number  of  such  materials. 

Senator  Bayh.  The  Printing  House  provides  services  to  the  State, 
and  yoxi  suggest  that  is  where  the  responsibility  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  that  is  so. 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  feel  we  have  an  oversight  responsibilit}-  to 
see  that  the  States  are  searching  for  the.se  blind  students?  Are  we 
fulfilling  that  obligation? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  say  possibly-  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  the 
Federal  Government  has  it,  it  would  be  through  the  Bureau  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  in  the  Office  of  Education,  and  not 
the  Printing  House. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Senator  Bayh.  Is  the  Printing.  House  solely  involved  in  printing 
textbooks?  .  ' 
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Mr.  Miller.  No.  They  print  a  whole  variety  of  material,  Mr. 
Chairman,  other  than  textbooks,  including  records  and  anything  that 
can  communicate  with  blind  students  and  provide  education  to  them. 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  they  involved  in  anyway  in  this  'Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind*^  program  through  the  public  libraries? 

Miss  Browx.  Yes,  they  are,  but  indirectl3^  In  other  words,  the 
Printing  House  produces  educational  aids  for  the  schools,  and  they 
may  provide  these  talking  books  to  public  libraries. 

Senator  Bayh.  We  had  a  problem  a  couple  or  3  years  ago  where 
President  Nixon  impounded  all  those  funds,  or  refused  to  budget  any 
fund  for  "Talking  Books.''  There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry,  and  the 
libraries  were  concerned  that  their  services  were  going  to  be  cut  off. 

Have  they  recouped  from  that  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  believe  so.  Again  that  did  not  have  to  do  with  the 
Printing  House.  It  had  to  do  with  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  had  the  responsibility^  for  producing  the 
materials.  The  Office  of  Education  had  the  responsibility  for  dissemi- 
nation. I  don't  have  the  details,  but  I  think  there  were  funds  ultimately^ 
appropriated  and  spent  for  it. 

Senator  Bayh.  All  right.  The  next  item  is  a  request  for  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.  Good  morning. 
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National  Technical  Institution  for  the  Deaf 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  FRISINA,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF,  ROCHESTER  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  TECHNOLOGY 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

WILLIAM  H.  WILLIAMS,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 
CHARLES  MILLER,   DEPUTY  ASSISTANT   SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Bayh.  Dr.  Frisina,  the  Director,  is  here,  and  he  can  give 
us  a  rundown  of  something  like  $9  million.  Would  you  introduce 
your  associates? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Miller. 

Senator  Bayh.  Mr.  Miller  is  also  ever-present. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  playing  my  proper  role. 

Dr.  Frisina.  If  you  like,  I  can  submit  my  statement  for  the  record. 

PREPARED  ST  iTEMENT 

Senator  Bayh.  Your  statement  will  be  included  in  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

(911) 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Department,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  this  request  for  the  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  (NTID)  for  $9,836,000  for  the  1976  fiscal  year. 

The  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  request  of  $9,836,000  is  a  net 
increase  of  $17,000  over  fiscal  year  1975.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
$1,998,000  in  operations  and  a  decrease  of  $1,981,000  in  construction.  Of 
the  $1,998,000,  amounts  of  $1,023,000,  $274,000  and  $212,000  will  be 
used  respectively  for  the  technical  education,  personal  and  social 
development,  and  communication  skills  development  of  the  260  addi- 
tional students  to  be  served  in  fiscal  year  1976;  $418,000  will  be  used 
for  increased  effoits  in  applied  research;  and  $71,000  will  be  used 
for  administration  and  increased  utilities  and  physical  plant  mainte- 
nance costs.  The  decrease  in  construction  is  associated  with  the  ter- 
mination of  construction  for  NTID. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  NTID  plans  two  significant  advances:  (1)  a  37- 
percent  increase  in  total  students  served  (from  700  in  fiscal  year  1975  to 
960  in  fiscal  year  1976)  while  increasinfj  faculty  and  staff  12  percent; 
and  (2)  a  continuation  and  further  implementation  of  NTID's  techni- 
cal education  pro-ams  and  correlated  applied  research. 

As  part  of  NTID's  continuing  development  of  educational  programs, 
fund  accounting,  accounting  for  nonaccounting  majors,  and  a  learning 
center  for  word  processing  will  be  introduced  in  the  business  technolo- 
gies area.  In  engineering  technologies,  a  program  critically  needed 
on  a  national  scale,  toolmaking,  will  be  introduced,  as  well  as  a  course 
in  surveying  and  a  new  diploma  program  in  electronics.  In  technical 
science,  courses  in  computer  applications  for  medical  records  science 
will  be  introduced  and  the  NTID  Physics  learning  Center  will  be 
installed  cooperatively  in  selected  schools  for  the  deaf  across  the 
Nation.  In  visual  communications  technologies,  film  loops  for  use  in 
applied  photography  will  be  developed,  and  a  program  in  media  tech- 
nology will  be  studied.  In  the  area  of  mathematics,  technical  mathe- 
matics minilectures  will  be  incorporated  into  the  program  and  the 
Mathematics  Learning  Center  will  be  shared  with  other  schools.  In 
developmental  education,  the  residential  facilities  planned  by  NTID 
will  continue  to  be  exploited  as  a  living/learning  environment.  In  the 
communications  area,  courses  in  remedial  and  technical  English,  aural 
rehabilitation  (speechreading,  auditory  training,  orientation  to  hear- 
ing aids) .  oral  skill  development  (speech  production,  public  speaking) , 
and  manual  communication  will  be  provided. 

Approximately  200  students  will  graduate  from  NTID  in  fiscal  year 
1976;  84  percent  of  tho.se  students  will  enter  the  job  market  immedi- 
ately, and  the  remaining  16  percent  will  pursue  further  education  be- 
fore>  being  placed  or  will  be  married.  Of  those  who  enter  the  job 
market.  85  percent  will  enter  business  and  industry,  10  percent  govern- 
ment, and  5  percent  education.  This  is  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  employment  circumstances  of  deaf  persons  in  our  Nation. 

In  applied  research  for  1976,  NTID  will  investigate  several  areas 
of  importance  to  NTID's  productivity :  (1)  ways  of  enhancing  vertical 
and  horizontal  job  mobility  with  subsequent  curriculum  modification 
based  upon  such  research;  (2)  computer  uses  in  instruction  and 
learning  centers  to  increase  rates  of  learning  and  levels  of  skill  attain- 
ment in  deaf  students;  (3)  application  of  NTID's  curriculum  process 
model  to  the  teaching  of  deaf  students;  (4)  ways  to  raise  levels  of 
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personal  and  social  competence  and  to  decrease  the  la^r  in  <roneval 
knowledge  of  deaf  students;  (5)  the  contribution  of  living  arrange- 
ments  to  personal/social  development  of  deaf  students;  (6)  the 
^  efficacy  of  electronic  devices  designed  to  provide  visual  feedback  to 
deaf  students  learning  to  improve  speech  production;  (7)  the  use- 
fulness of  NTID's  communication  profile  with  deaf  children  taught 
elsewhere;  (8)  the  use  of  residual  hearing  through  NTID's  speecli 
perception  and  speech  analysis  laboratories;  (9)  new  teclmiques  in 
English  instruction;  (10)  high  imagery  sign  language  for  the  learning 
and  retention  of  technical  vocabulary;  (11)  the  modification  of  text 
material  to  increase  retention  of  information  in  deaf  learners;  and 
(12)  lob  achievwnent  of  NTID  graduates  as  compared  with  the  general 
population  of  deaf  persons  in  the  Nation. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
your  assistance  and  support  for  NTID. 
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POSTSECONDAKY-AGE  DEAF  STUDENTS 

Dr.  Frisina.  Basically,  we  are  asking  for  $9,836,000  for  the  basic 
support  for  the  Technical  Institute  of  the  Deaf  which  is  located  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  institution  is  for  postsecondary-age  deaf  students 
primarily  in  the  technology  and  applied  arts. 

Senator  Bayh.  Postsecondary? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Yes.  We  have  youngsters  from  all  over  the  country. 
Senator  Bayh.  Hov.^  many  youngsters? 

Dr.  Frisina.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  a  total  enrollment  of  960.  We 
just  completed  a  construction  program  for  this  institution.  We  first 
began  accepting  students  in  the  fall  of  1968,  so  we  are  a  relatively 
new  institution  and  the  construction  was  completed  last  year.  The 
present  full-time  enrollment  this  year  is  700,  and  we  will  Be  moving 
to  a  full-time  equivalent  of  960  next  year. 

CRITERIA  FOR  ADMISSION 

Senator  Bayh.  How  does  a  student  qualify? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Basically,  it  is  for  deaf  youngsters,  and  he  must  have 
a  history  of  deafness.  He  must  be  deaf.  He  must  have  needed  some 
special  help  on  the  basis  of  that  deafness  in  prior  schooling. 

He  needs  to  have  an  educational  level  of  approximately  eighth 
grade  after  completion  of  the  secondary  school  experience.  He  must  be 
a  citizen,  or  on  a  permanent  visa,  but  the  major  handicap  is  deafness. 
These  are  the  fundamental  criteria  for  admission. 

Senator  Bayh.  With  more  than  900  students  in  the  Institute, 
there  must  be  many  more  out  in  the  country  who  can  use  those 
services.  I  wondered  how  you  determined  who  was  accepted? 

Dr.  Frisina.  These  are  the  specific  criteria,  and  we  do  what 
amounts  to  a  clinical  evaluation  on  each  applicant  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  ready  for  the  programs  there.  ^ 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  a  backlog  of  applications? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Minimal,  with  the  new  construction.  During  the 
years  of  construction,  we  do  have  a  minimiil  list. 

Senator  Bayh.  How  long  is  it? 

Dr.  Frisina.  This  will  be  the  really  first  big  year,  and  our  projec- 
tions-are that  by  the  second  quarter  we  will  be  able  to  admit  those 
on  the  waiting  list.  Virtually  all  of  our  students  begin  in  the 
summertime. 

CURRICULU!^! 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  a  set  curriculu;n? 

Dr.  Frtsina.  Yes.  We  have  actually  72  different  career  choices 
for  students,  and  it  ranges  from  engineering  to  business,  to  the  medical 
sciences,  to  art,  the  fine  arts,  et  cetera. 

Senator  Bayh.  Let  us  put' that  list  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Frisina.  I  would  like  to  submit  this  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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NTID's  1975  Curricula 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Accounting  35. 

Business  Administration  36. 

Photographic  Marketing  Manage-  37. 

ment  ,  38. 

Hospital  Dietetics'  39. 

Food  Management  40. 

Electrical  Engineering  41. 

Electrical  Engineering  42. 

Industrial  Engineering  43. 

Mechanical  Engineering  44. 

Art  &  Design — -Art  45. 

Art  &  Design — Design  46. 

Art  &  Design— Education  (MFA)  47. 

Art  &  Design — Graphic  Design  48. 

Painting  49. 

Print  Making  50. 

Teaching  Studio  Art  (MFA)  51. 

Ceramics  52. 

Glai9S  53. 

Metals  54. 

Textiles  55. 

Wood  56. 

Criminal  Justice  57. 

Social  Work  58. 

Community  College/Junior  College  59. 

Relations — Business  Technologies  60. 

Commimity  College/Junior  College  61. 

Relations — Engineering      Tech-  62. 

nologies  63. 

Applied  Software  Science  64. 

Systems  Software  Science  65. 

Computer  Systems  66. 

Instructional  Technologies  67. 

Packaging  Science — Design  68. 

Packaging  Science — Management  69. 

Packaging  Science — Technology  70. 

Civil  Technology  71. 
Electrical  Technology 


Mechanical  Technology 
Accounting 
Data  Processing 
Office  Practice 
Architectural  Technology 
Architectural  Drafting 
Electronics 
Industrial  Drawing 
Electro-Mechanical  Technology 
Numerical  Control 
Machine  Tool  Operations 
Clinical,  Chemistry  Technician 
Hematology  Technician 
Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
Microbiology  Technician 
Physician's  Office  Technician 
Medical  Records  Technician 
Histologic  Technician 
Applied  Art 
Applied  Photography 
Printing  Technology 
Biomedical  Photography 
Biomedical  Communications 
Photo  Illustration 
Photo  Management 
Professional  Photography 
Photo  Science 
Printing — Education 
Printing 

Printing — Technology 
Biology 

Medical  Technology 
Chemistry 

Chemical  Technology 
Math 

Nuclear  Medicine  Technology 
Physics 


Senator  Bayh.  What  are  the  minimum  lengths  of  the  various 
curricula? 

Dr.  Frisina.  They  vary  from  1  year  to  4  years.  We  have  different 
sorts  of  certification  upon  completion  of  courses.  This  was  supposed 
to  provide  a  flexible  set  of  curricula  that  did  not  necessarily  confine 
itself  to  the  routine,  and  so  as.a  result  of  that,  what  we  have  fashioned 
is  a  set  of  programs  that  enables  students  after  about  a  year  or  a  year 
and  a  half,  to  earn  a  certificate. 

If  the  student  is  interested  and  able,  and  by  performance  suggests 
he  would  like  to  go  on,  he  might  continue  for  a  further  period  of  6  to 
12  months  and  earn  a  diploma. 

If  he  still  choose?  to  continue,  to  get  an  associate  degree,  he  can  get  a 
baccalaureate  or  a  master's  degree.  So  it  is  a  circumstance  where  the 
ability  and  interest  of  the  student  suggests  he  continue.  It  is  built  in 
such  a  way  that  he  does  not  lose  any  college. 

WORK  STUDY 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  work-study  programs  involved? 
Dr.  Frisina.  Yes.  They  study  and  then  they  go  back  on  the  job, 
full  time  for  a  quarter. 
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Senator  Bayh.  Do  3''ou  have  anything  that  permits  them  to  work 
further  than  high  school? 

Dr.  Frisina.  The  wa^'-  we  have  the  school  organized,  we  find  that 
to  get  in  the  businesses  that  are  highly  technical,  rather  than  part-time 
employment  and  part-time  study,  we  have  it  set  where  they  go  out  for 
a  10-week  period,  and  this  is  full-time  emplo3''ment. 

Generall}^  what  happens  is  the  youngster  is  offered  a  job  in  that 
particular  industry  or  business  upon  the  completion  of  the  program. 

Senator  Bayh.  They  are  paid  for  that  employment? 

Dr:  Frisina.  They  are  paid  out  there.  At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  did  not — the  students  did  not  receive  payment,  because  we 
tried  to  introduce  the  concept  of  deafness  to  industry  to  show  that 
these  3''oungsters  can,  in  fact,  become  constructive  and  useful  people 
in  these  industries. 

There  were  some  mythologies  about  inabilities  and  the  like,  so  our 
first  task  was  to  interest  people  and  let  them  take  a  chance  on  these 
youngsters.  Soon  after  they  get  there,  they  sa}^  ''My  goodness,  they 
can  do  whatever  other  people  can  do,''  and  therefore  the}'^  don't 
differentiate. 

Senator  Bayh.  Therefore,  your  students  would  be  for  all  intents 
and  purposes  total  impairment,  not  partial  impairment? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Profound  deafness.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  you  have  a  State  school  for  deafness,  and  those  persons  from 
there  would  be  qualified  for  entrance  here. 

There  would  be  youngsters  in  the  day  school  programs  across  the 
State,  public  programs,  who  would  have  an  interest  in  this  program, 
also.  We  are  imbedded  in  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  so 
we  take  advantage  of  the  programs  of  the  hearing  students.  There- 
fore, we  can,  in  a  sense,  piggyback  on  a  wide  variety  of  opportunities. 

PLACEMENT  OF  GRADUATJIS,. 

Senator  Bayh.  Has  the  unemployme'At  situation  affected  j^our 
enrollment? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Not  significantly  at  this  particular  point  in  time.  We 
have  placement  programs,  a  nationwide  placement  program,  and  at 
this  particular  time,  our  placement  rating  is  96  percent,  and  the  other 
4  percent  are  in  process.  But  we  have  virtually  a  100-percent  placement 
record. 

It  is  a  little  bit  of  hard  work  at  this  time,  but  nevertheless,  our 
actual  figure  at  the  moment  is  96  percent. 
Senator  Bayh.  Ninety-six  percent? 

Dr.  Frisina.  Yes.  That  does  not  happen  by  chance.  It  is  designed, 
and  we  have  to  sell  pretty  hard.  Then  when  the  3'oungsters  are  in, 
they  sell  themselves,  actually. 

PROGRAM  SHARING 

Senator  Bayh.  That  is  probably  as  important  to  your  role  as  the 
training.  Ai*e  there  other  institutions  such  as  3-ours,  sir? 

Dr.  Frisina.  This  is  the  only  national  institute.  Certain  kinds  of 
of  things  that  we  do  are  now  being  implemented  in  .some  community 
colleges  across  the  country,  but  this  is  national. 
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The  average  number  in  the  community  college  might  be  20  or  30 
students,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  others  that  might  have  a  hundred 
students.  But-this  is  the  major  effort  in  this  regard. 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  at  your  fingertips,  or  can  you  give  us 
for  the  record,  a  national  figure  of  how  many  deaf  students  are  able 
to  get  this  kind  of  extra  postsecondary  educational  experience? 

Dr.  Frisina.  You  take  the  pool  of  students  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  and  this  numbers  somewhere  between  52,000  and 
60,000  students,  and  the  number  graduating  in  anv  given  year  is 
probably  somewhere  or  the  order  of  4,000.  The  number  of  students 
in  postsecondary  schools  that  are  identified  as  somewhat  special  in 
the  sense  of  giving  special  help  to  youngsters,  would  number  in  the 
area  of  about  3,000. 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  we  giving  them  that  much  extra  help? 

Dr.  Frisixa.  Roughly  3,000  or  so,  and  the  major  group,  approx- 
imately 60  percent,  would  either  be  at  the  National  Technical  Institute 
in  Rochester,  or  at  Gallaudet  College  in  Washington  here. 
/  So  things  are  picking  up.  The  picture  for  opportunity  for  students 
IS  broader  in  1975,  as  contrasted  with  5  years  ago.  Virtually  100 
percent  of  the  students  were  in  NTID  and  Gallaudet,  say,  5  years  ago. 

Phis  IS  good,  and  both  institutions  are  helping  these  other  programs 
to  try  to  do  the  best  job  they  can  for  these  young  people. 

Senator  Bayh.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Senator  Brooke.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Bayh.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  We  appreciate 
the  job  you  are  doing. 

Dr.  Frisina.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Bayh.  Next  the  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on  the 
request  for  $22  million  for  Gnllaudet  College.  Mr.  Merrill  is  here. 
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Gallaxjdet  College 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  C.  MERRILL,  JR.,  PRESIDENT 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

JOHN  S.  SCHUCHMAN,  DEAN  OP  THE  COLLEGE 

DOIN  E.  HICKS,  DIRECTOR,  MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  POR 

THE  DEAP;  DEAN,  PRECOLLEGE  PROGRAMS 
PAUL  K.  NANCE,  BUSINESS  MANAGER 

ROBERT  R.  PAVTLA,  DIRECTOR,  KENDALL  DEMONSTRATION 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

CHARLES  M.  MILLER,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  COMP- 
TROLLER 

ANNIE  BROWN,  BUDGET  ANALYST,  OPPICE  OP  THE  COMP- 
TROLLER 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  have  with  me  Dean  Schuchman  and  Mr.  Nance, 
business  manager,  and  Mr.  Miller  accompanying  us.  I  have  an  open- 
ing statement  here  that  I  can  submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Bayh.  All  right.  That  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows  J 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  this  Committee  the  FY  1976  budget 
request  for  Gallaudet  College  in  the  amount  of  $22,435,000.  This  request  repre- 
sents a  decrease  over  FY  1975  of  $15,976,000  for  construction  and  an  increase 
over  FY  1975  of  $2,816,000  for  operations  including  $1,648,000  for  the  Liberal 
Arts  College,  $889,000  for  MSSD  and  $279,000  for  KDES. 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  in  the  budget  for  the  Liberal  Arts  College  is  to  prepare 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  food  service,  health  service,  central  receiving  ana  utility 
buildings.  The  increases  related  to  these  new  building  include  $90,000  for  im- 
proved campus-wide  health  services  to  meet  the  special  medical  needs  of  deaf 
students,  $118,000  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  new  facilities,  and 
$16,000  for  a  dietician  to  manage  the  new  food  service. 

In  the  undergraduate  instructional  program,  the  increases  are  focused  on 
improving  the  library  services  to  prepare  for  a  reaccreditation  review  ($90,000) 
and  expanded  efforts  to  deal  with  the  language  deficiency  of  deaf  students  through 
the  development  of  a  special  language  laboratory  and  new  materials  for  teaching 
language  ($98,000).  At  the  graduate  level,  the  Cqllege  will  expand  the  teacher 
education  program  to  include  an  underfeimduate  curriculum  and  to  offer  new 
courses  in  the  area  of  education  of  multi-handicapped  children  ($51,000). 

In  addition,  the  budget  request  includes  $437,000  for  a  faculty  salary  increase 
to  maintain  the  College's  salary  scale  at  a  competitive  level  which  will  enable  the 
College  to  continue  to  attract  and  hold  highly  qualified  and  dedicated  faculty. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  curriculum  development,  we  are  requesting  an  in- 
crease of  $60,000  for  special  studies  in  the  fields  of  career/ vocational  education, 
genetic  causes  of  deafness  and  mental  retardation,  and  $50,000  to  support  faculty 
during  the  summer  months  who  are  working  on  the  development  of  specialized 
instructional  materials. 

Finally,  we  have  requested  increases  r  ?  $164,000  to  meet  the  rapidly  escalating 
cost  of  fuel  oil  and  other  utilities  and  $10^,000  to  continue  our  efforts  to  maintain 
the  Collegers  older  buildings  and  to  use  preventive  maintenance  on  the  newer 
buildings. 
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MSSD 


The  Academic  and  Physical  Education  complex  of  the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  more  than  60  percent  complete  and  construction  will  begin  soon  on 
the  residence  halls.  Curriculum  materials  are  being  developed  and  field  tested  in  a 
number  of  schools  prior  to  general  distribution  to  all  interested  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Course  offerings  to  the  present  student  body  already  are  extensive,  with 
additional  courses  under  continuous  development.  Work-study  programs,  summer 
camp,  and  other  community  based  programs  are  among  available  options  to  stu- 
dents. These  and  other  programs  are  designed  for  the  specific  benefit  of  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  student  body  as  well  as  providing  models  and  pat- 
terns for  other  schools. 

The  MSSD  requests  an  increase  of  $889,000  for  operations  in  Fiscal  Year  1976. 
In  addition  to  an  increase  of  $187,000  required  to  maintain  the  current  salary 
schedule  and  to  meet  rising  costs  in  the  areas  of  food  service  and  transportation, 
two  major  items  are  included  within  the  request;  1)  funds  in  the  amount  of  $182,- 
000  to  operate  the  portion  of  the  new  facilities  which  will  be  occupied  during  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  and,  2)  $425,000  for  45  additional  staff  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  of  75  new  stuf/ents  and  the  expanded  programs  required  upon 
occupancy  of  the  new  facilities  m  preparation  for  the  full  enrollment  of  600 
students. 


The  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School  continues  to  strive  to  provide 
programs  which  address  the  total  needs  of  young  deaf  children,  and  significant 
gains  are  being  made  toward  development,  evaluation,  and  dissemination  of 
ICDES  programs. 

An  increase  of  $279,000  is  requested  for  operations  in  fiscal  year  1976.  A  major 
portion  of  which,  $134,000,  is  required  to  maintain  the  current  salary  schedule; 
increased  cost  of  food  and  transportation;  and  other  built-in  increases.  The  re- 
maining $145,000  will  provide  for  small  program  expansion  in  a  number  of  areas 
including  family  education  services,  speech  and  audiological  services,  staff  evalua- 
tion, dissemination  and  learning  resources. 


The  budget  request  also  includes  planning  money  in  the  amount  of  $1,280,000 
for  the  design  of  a  new  learning  center,  field  house,  and  fifth  dormitory  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  for  space  since  the  liberal  arts  college  has  already  outgrown  its 
existing  plant.  In  addition,  funds  are  included  in  the  amount  of  $975,000  to  support 
the  conversion  of  the  old  dining  hall  for  student  use,  the  connection  of  existing 
buildings  to  the  central  cooling  plant,  and  construction  of  streets  and  sidewalks  in 
accordance  with  the  campus  master  plan. 

The  decrease  in  construction  funds  from  fiscal  year  1975  is  associated  with  tho 
completion  of  MSSD  dormitories,  the  funds  for  which  are  nonrecurring. 

In  summary,  the  college's  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  will  provide  for  the 
continued  expansion  and  improvement  of  instruction  and  services  for  students, 
more  effective  management  of  the  college  and  planning  for  future  facility  needs. 


Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  care  to  summarize  your  statement  at  all  or 
shall  we  just  start  in  with  questions,  whichever  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Well,  I  might  read  the  first  paragraph,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  appropriations  request, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  this  committee  the 
fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  Gallaudet  College  in  the  amount  of 
$22,435,000. 

This  request  represents  a  decrease  over  fiscal  year  1975  of  $15,- 
976,000  for  construction  and  an  increase  over  fiscal  year  1975  of  $2,- 
816,000  for  operations  including  $1,648,000  for  the  Liberal  Arts  College, 
$889,000  for  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  $279,000 
for  the  Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School. 
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STUDENT  AID 

Senator  Bayh.  Does  the  institution  offer  the  same  programs  as 
other  colleges  and  universities  with  respect  to  work  study  programs? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Basically,  we  do.  There  has  been  quite  an  increase 
in  the  use  of  BEOGS  also. 

Senator  Bayh.  How  is  that  working  out? 

Mr.  Merrill.  The  first  year  it  did  not  work  out  well  because  we 
did  not  have  adequate  information  at  the  time,  but  since  that  time 
it  is  helping  considerably.  Of  coui^se,.  we  also  request  private  donations 
in  the  form  of  scholarships. 

Most  of  our  students  are  also  eligible  for  some  help  through  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  so  together  we  do  help  them  .neet  the 
costs  of  college. 

Senator  Bayh.  If  you  had  your  druthers,  would  you  rather  have 
the  BEOG'S,  or  the  other  assistance  that  has  been  available? 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  a  mix  of  assistance  for 
our  students.  We  cannot  dfiny  that  we  would  be  lost,  and  our  students 
would  be  lost,  without  the  kind  of  rehabilitation  funds  that  come 
from  the  various  States.  Of  course,  they  are  matched  by  Federal 
money  and  that  helps  a  great  deal.  However,  each  State  has  a  separate 
rehabihtation  plan,  and  the  kind  of  assistance  students  get,  as  they 
come  from  all  of  the  States  to  Gallaudet,  varies  considerably.  So  we 
do  need  other  forms  of  assistance  to  help  provide  support  and  Lu 
meet  special  needs.  One  State  might  not  meet  certain  needs  with 
rehabihtation  funds.  We  can  help  with  this.  So  BEOGS  are  an  im- 
portant supplement  to  this. 

Senator  Bayh.  Has  the  present  economic  situation  caused  you 
hardships?  Have  you  had  to  put  off  doing  the  things — I  know  there 
is  a  significant  decrease  in  construction  as  well  as  increase  in  operations. 
Does  that  relate  to  long-term  plans,  or  is  it  the  econorric  situation? 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  it  is  some  of  both.  We  have  been  fortunate. 
We  have  not  suffered  the  financial  retrenchment  that  many  colleges 
have  suffered,  due  to  the  assistance  from  the  Department  and 
Congress.  We  have  not  suffered  the  loss  of  students,  so  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  our  tuition,  and  that  has  not  hurt  us. 

So  I  think  we  have  progressed  pretty  well,  and  have  not  suffered 
as  many  other  colleges  nave. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  decrease  in  construction  is  really 
more  apparent  than  real.  What  we  did  was  to  move  our  1976  request 
into  1975  so  that  we  could  go  out  on  bid  all  at  once  for  the  dormitories 
at  the  Model  and  Secondary  School. 

Senator  Bayh.  So  the  1975  construction  really  should  bp  divided  by 

2? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 
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STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

Senator  Bayh.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  a  rather  constant 
student  enrollment? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes.  We  have  an  enrollment  projection.  We  asked 
the  Deafness  Research  and  Materials  Center  at  New  York  University 
to  make  a  study  of  our  enrollment,  takkig  into  consideration  the 
opening  of  other  programs,  including  NTID,  although  the  institutions 
serve  different  purposes. 

So  we  do  have  that  enrollment  projection,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  submit  it  for  the  record.  We  know  that  our  actual  enrollment  is 
running  above  the  projections. 

[The  information  f oUows :] 
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Projected  Enrollnehc  of 
Full-Time  Undergraduate  and  Preparatory  Students 
1975-198  3 


^974*  1975  1976         1977       1978       1979       19flQ       l^Rl        1932         1933       1984       1985  198i 

986       986         1014         1080       1149       1211       1279       1347       1416         1465       1495       1514  152( 


"^ofn^^^j^c^'^"  ^^^^^       ^^^^^  °"  ^  running  five-year  average  of  survival  ratios  for  all  classes,  dIus  the  saxe  numbers 
UIO  and  S3,  respectively)  of  new  preps  and  new  freshmen  in  1975  as  in  1974,  and  a  linear  increase  thereafter  to  300 
nev. preps  by  1983  and  130  new  freshmen  by  1934. 

rais^=:ethod  of  projection  seeir.s  to  yield  very  accurate  results  for  all  classes  except  each  year's  npw  preparatory  class  ; 
v^ach  fluctuates  considerably.    For  example,  the  enrollir.ent  projection  for  the  fall  of  1974  vas  945,  assuring  a  prepar- 
atory ciass  of  172.     Instead,  the  1974  prep  class  is  210.  resulting  in  an  increase  in  full-time  enrollrsent  to  936. 


'^Actual  Enrollment 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  COMBAT  DROPOUT  PROBLEM 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  a  dropout  problem? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Our  college  has  services  that  try  to  deal  with  this. 
We  do  have  a  tutorial  center,  where  students  if  they  become  dis- 
couraged, can  get  specific  assistance  and  personal  assistance.  We 
do  have  a  preparatory  class,  which  means  we  can  help  students  to 
work  at  the  level  they  need  to  for  a  full  course  of  liberal  arts  study. 

We  have  noticed  a  decline  in  the  losses  we  had.  At  first  it  ran  pretty 
much  as  in  a  hearing  college.  About  half  of  those  who  entered  finished 
with  a  degree.  We  are  working  on  that,  and  certainly  more  will  finish 
and  get  their  degrees  and  we  will  not  have  this  dropout  rate. 

TUITION 

Senator  Bayh.  What  is  the  tuition? 
Mr.  Merrill.  $562. 

Mr.  Nance.  $562  for  the  fiscal  year  1976.  For  this  fiscal  year,  it  is 
$540,  for  the  9  months. 

Senator  Bayh.  Did  tuition  go  down? 
Mr.  Nance.  No;  it  is  $540  this  year. 
Senator  Bayh.  Oh,  we  got  those  backward? 
Mr.  Nance.  Sorry. 

Senator  Bayh.  That  is  still  a  modest  increase  compared  to  what  is 
happening  to  tuition  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  have  an  agreement  with  NTID  and  with  the 
Department  to  establish  our  tuition  at  the  average  of  the  land-grant 
institutions,  so  each  year  we  calculate  what  this  tuition  will  be,  and 
our  tuition  is  the  same. 

DORMITORY  FACILITIES 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  any  dorm  facilities  for  on-campus 
residents? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  we  do,  and  part  of  our  request  here  is  for  plan- 
ning money,  for  a  learning  center,  for  dormitory  5  and  for  a  fieldhouse. 
This  is  planning  money  that  we  are  requesting  in  this  budget. 

Senator  Bayh.  So  you  have  dorms  presentl}^  as  well  as  the  ones 
that  are  being  built.  What  percentage  of  your  students  live  on  the 
campus? 

Mr.  Mr.p.HiLL.  i  would  say  close  to  95  percent  of  our  students  do 
use  our  dormitories. 

NEW  POSITIONS 

Senfi^"or  Bayh.  You  are  asking  for  $480,000,  an  increase  in  the 
administrative  program,  to  hire  27  more  people.  The  rationale  says 
this  is  for  the  security,  postal,  and  preventive  maintenance  services. 
How  much  of  this  is  going  for  each?  Do  you  have  an  increased  security 
problem? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Actually  the  college  is  requesting  49  new  positions, 
and  23  of  these  are  for  half-year,  because  they  are  associated  directly 
with  the  opening  of  some  new  facilities  that  we  have,  and  we  can 
provide  a  breakdown  for  these — the  26  full-time  positions,  and  the  23 
that  would  be  half-year. 

[The  information  follows:]  9Jw3 
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Position  Analysis  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  Btjdget 

College, — The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  requested  49  positions  for  FY  1976. 
Of  these,  23  are  directly  associated  with  the  opening  of  new  facilities  including 
the  new  MSSD  complex,  the  central  utilities  building  and  the  central  dining 
faciUty,  including  the  infirmary.  The  remaining  26  are  in  support  of  expanding 
programs  in  other  units  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  The  23  positions  funded  for 
one  half  year  represent  a  total  request  of  $90,202.  The  remaining  26  positions 
represent  a  total  of  $291,222.  The  sum  of  these  figures  is  equal  to  $381,425 
representing  the  total  increases  requested  for  FY  1976.  This  amount,  however, 
has  to  be  incremented  by  10  percent  for  benefits.  So  incrementing  gives  a  total  of 
$419,567  which,  rounding  to  the  nearest  thousand,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  total 
amount  requested  for  new  positions  and  benefits  for  FY  1976.  This  $420,000 
"g^re  IS  the  amount  that  appears  in  the  FY  1976  Congressional  Budget  document. 

MSSD. — The  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  has  requested  a  total  of 
45  positions  for  FY  1976.  Of  these,  34  positions  are  directly  related  to  the  influx 
of  new  students  expected  in  the  last  half  of  FY  1976.  These  positions  are  five 
resident  advisors,  25  instructors,  and  four  instructor  aides.  These  positions  will 
be  funded  for  one  half  year  representing  a  total  of  $215,475.  Of  the  remaining 
positions,  11  positions  are  those  required  to  support  current  programs  and  to 
prepare  for  the  move  to  the  new  facility.  These  11  positions  represent  a  total  of 
$170,889.  The  total  basic  salary  request  for  all  45  positions  is  $386,364.  This 
total,  however,  needs  to  be  incremented  by  10  percent  to  reflect  the  benefits  which 
the  College  nays,  making  the  total  amount  requested  $425,000.  This  amount  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  contained  in  the  FY  1976  Congressional  Budget  document. 

Mr.  Merrill.  Would  you  like  me  to  comment?  I  have  a  list  here 
of  actual  positions. 

Senator  Bayh.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  facilities  are  not  going  to  be  open  immedi- 
ately, and  that  thus  in  the  next  year's  budget  those  people  become 
permanent? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Twenty-three  of  them  we  will  employ  for  a  half  year 
because  the  facilities  will  not  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Senator  Bayh.  And  next  year? 

Mr.  Merrill.  They  will  be  full-time  people.  We  are  requesting- one 
full-time  security  officer.  That  is  an  increase  to  23  full-time  security 
officers. 

SECURITY  PROBLEMS 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  you  still  having  security  problems  on  campus? 

Mr.  Merrill.  We  have  not  had  serious  incidents  against  persons. 
We  are  ver}'^  pleased  about  this.  With  improved  lighting,  an  improved 
number  of  security  officers,  and  some  closed  circuit  televisions  we  have 
a  comfortable  environment.  We  have  lost  some  equipment  and  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  about  that. 

We  keep  a  careful  record  of  this,  typewriters,  record  players,  and 
things  of  this  nature  that  are  easily  stolen. 

KENDALL  SCHOOL 

•Senator  Bayh.  You  are  asking  $147,000  to  increase  the  Kendall 
program.  Is  that  program  fully  operational? 

Mr.  Merrill.  Yes,  the  Kendall  Elementary  School  program  is  an 
old  school.  It  has  a  new  congressional  goal  established  for  it.  This 
school  will  receive  no  new  positions.  The  increases  are  for  raises  for 
the  faculty  and  for  expanding  one  or  two  programs,  particularly  the 
parent  education  programs,  because  of  the  early  involvement  of  young 
deaf  children  which  is  very  important. 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  l\ave,any  problem  keeping  faculty? 
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Mr.  Merrill.  No.  I  think  we  have  done  very  well  in  recruiting.  We 
have  a  number  of  applications.  Our  faculty,  of  course,  do  have  to  go 
through  an  intensive  orientation  session  and  training  session  so  that 
they  can  communicate  in  total  communication.  We  do  not  give  tenure 
to  the  faculty  who  do  not  pass  a  rather  rigorous  test  in  both  receptive 
and  expressive  skills  in  total  communication. 

ADtJLT  EDUCATION 

Senator  Bayh.  Are  you  having  financial  difficulties  with  adult  edu- 
cation? 

Mr.  Merrill.  I  think  our  adult  education  program  is  budgeted  at 
about  $350,000  annually  now.  It  is  certainly  one  of  our  most  successful 

f)rograms.  Last  year  we  served  1,288  deaf  adults,  in  short  courses  or 
onger  ones,  including  courses  leading  to  college  credit. 

This  has  been  a  successful  ventnrft.  Deaf  adults  have  been  isolated 
in  the  past.  They  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  f?tiidy  and  continue 
their  education.  We  find  them  underemployed  and  not  receiving  pro- 
motions because  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  continue  study . 
So  this  program  has  been  very  successful. 

The  program  extends  beyond  the  campus  of  Gallaudet,  and  we  are 
stimulating  the  development  of  continuing  education  programs  in 
other  places  in  the  country. 

This  program  also  conducts  forums  for  deaf  adults,  helping  deaf 
people  meet  well-known  people  in  their  localities.  Mrs.  Katharine 
Graham  spoke  on  our  campus  and  Mr.  Danzansky  also  talked  about 
rising  prices,  and  answered  questions.  This  kind  of  forum  is  being 
extended  to  San  Francisco,  Lo5  Angeles,  Atlanta,  and  other  places. 
We  always  sponsor  these  forums  in  connection  with  other  institutions, 
or  organizations,  so  it  is  very  effective. 

Senator  Bayh.  It  certainly  is  an  important  role  to  play,  and  I 
commend  you  for  what  you  are  doing.  I  think  that  is  all  the  questions. 
Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 
Mr.  Merrill.  Thank-  you. 
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Howard  University 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  JAMES  E.  CHEEK,  PRESIDENT 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

DB.  CASPA  L.  HABBIS,  JB.,  VICE  PBESIDENT  FOB  BUSINESS  AND 

FISCAI4  APFAIBS,  TBEASUBEB 
DB.    CABLTON   P.    ALEXIS,   VICE   PBESIDENT   FOB  HEALTH 

AFFAIBS 

DB.  LOBBAINE  WILLIAMS,  ACTING  VICE  PBESIDENT  FOB  ACA- 
DEMIC AFFAIBS 

DB.  BOGEB  D.  ESTEP,  VICE  PBESIDENT  FOB  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
UNIVEBSITT  BELATIONS 

DB.  CHABLES  S.  IBELAND,  HOSPITAL  DIBECTOB,  FBEEDMEN'S 
HOSPITAL 

MBS.  DOBOTHT  H.  BATEN,  BUDGET  DIBECTOB 
AUGUSTUS  L.  PALMEB,  ASSISTANT  TBEASUBEB,  HOWABD  UNI- 
VEBSITY  AND  FINANCIAL  DIBECTOB,   FBEEDMEN'S  HOS- 
PITAL 

CHABLES  MILLEB,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECBETABY-COMP- 
TBOLLEB 

BUDGET  REQUEST 

Senator  Bayh.  Dr.  Cheek,  it  is  good  to  have  you  with  us  this 
momii^. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Bayh.  Give  us  a  breakdown  on  the  Howard  University 
budget.  I  think  there  is  an  increase  of  about  $3  million  next  year,  and 
introduce  your  colleagues. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes»  I  have  to  my  immediate  right,  Dr.  Caspa  L. 
Harris,  Jr^,  the  vice  president  for  business  and  fiscal  affairs,  and 
Dr.  Alexis,  vice  president  for  health  affairs. 

Senator  Bayh.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  here. 

Dr.  Chkek.  I  have  a  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  Would  you  like 
for  me  to  read  it? 

Senator  Bayh.  You  may  read  it  or  put  it  in  the  record,  whichever 
you  prefer. 

Dr.  Cheek.  I  will  be  guided  by  your  decision  on  this. 
Senator  Bayh.  How  long  is  it? 
Dr.  Cheek.  Very  brief. 

Senator  Bayh.  Why  don't  you  go  ahead  and  read  it? 
Dr.  Cheek.  All  right. 


OPENING  STATEMENT 


Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of 
Howard  University  I  express  to  the  committee  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  assistance  provided  our  institution  in  the  past,  and  I  thank 
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you  for  allowing  me  the  privilege  to  present  the  university's  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  university  is  requesting  $84,158,000  in  appropriated  funds  as 
partial  support  for  the  three  components  of  its  budget  as  follows: 

$54,559,000  for  partial  support  ot  the  academic  program ; 

$19,549,000  for  partial  support  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  operations; 

And  $10,000,000  in  new  constiuction  authority. 

The  academic  program  component  of  our  budget  includes  a  re- 
quested increase  of  $4,805,000,  representing  $1,800,000  for  faculty 
salary  increases  averaging  6  percent  which  is  in  line  with  salary  in- 
creases proposed  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 

We  are  also  requesting  $200,000  as  partial  support  of  our  retire- 
ment pro-am,  and  $450,000  for  the  university's  library  system. 
The  remainder,  $2^355,000,  is  to  be  allocated  among  the  schools  and 
colleges  to  assist  in  meeting  some  of  the  more  pressing  needs  for 
faculty,  supporting  staff,  supplies,  and  equipment  as  cited  by  ac- 
crediting agencies  as  well  as  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  various 
annual  reports. 

The  university  proposes  in  1976  to  correct  as  many  academic 
deficiencies  as  possible  within  its  budget  during  this  period  of  infla- 
tion and  high  energy  costs. 

The  construction  portion  of  our  request  is  composed  of  five  projects 
and  does  not  include  new  construction.  We  are  requesting  $4,000,000 
for  partial  payment  and  renovation  of  the  Dunbarton  College  campus ; 
$3,000,000  for  partial  renovation  of  the  old  Freedmen's  Hospital 
buildings  that  are  expected  to  be  converted  to  academic  use;  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  renovation  of  the  powerplant  smokestack  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  $1,000,000 
for  the  acquisition  and  renovation  of  property  cuirently  under  lease 
for  the  use  of  the  school  of  business  and  public  affairs  and  adminis- 
tration; and  $1,000,000  for  renovations  and  repaii's  in  other  campus 
buildings  to  conform  with  regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Housing  Codes. 

This  year  no  additional  Federal  funds  are  requested  for  the  opera- 
tion of  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  related  to 
our  1976  budget  request  and  the  programs  of  the  university. 

Again,  I  thank  you  and  the  committee  members  for  your  assistance 
and  support  of  our  needs. 

Senator  Bayh.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Cheek.  We  vnll  include  your  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  related  materials  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  biography  and  statement  follow:] 

Biographical  Sketch 

Naiiiw:  James  E.  Cheek. 

Position:  President  of  the  University. 

Birthplace  and  date:  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina;  December  4,  1932. 
Education:  Shaw  University,  1955,  B.A.;  Colgate-Rochester  Divinity  School, 
1958,  B.D.;  Drew  University,  1962,  Ph.  D. 
Experience — 

Present:  President,  Howard  University.  1963-69:  President,  Shaw  University, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  1961-63:  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  and 
Historical  Theology,  Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond,  Virginia.  1959-61: 
Instructor  in  Western  History,  Union  Junior  Oollogc  Cranford,  Now  Jersey. 
1959-60:  Teaching  Assistant  in  Historical  Theology,  Drew  Theological  School, 
Madison,  New  Jersey. 
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Association  memberships — 

Board  of  Directors:  National  Council  on  Educating  the  Disadvantaged;  The 
Fund  for  Theological  Education;  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education;  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies;  International  African 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  The  First  National  Bank  of  Washington. 

Board  of  Trustees:  The  University  of  Miami;  Drew  University;  Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity  School;  International  Council  for  Educational  IDevelopment;  The 
Fund  for  Peace;  Institute  of  International  Education  (Honorary);  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Honors  and  recognitions:  Doctor  of  Humanities,  Shaw  University,  1970;  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters,  Trinity  College,  1970;  Doctor  of  Laws,  A  &  T  State  University, 
1971;  Doctor  of  Laws,  Drew  University,  1971;  Docteur  Honoris  Causa,  I'Universite 
d'Etat  d'Haiti,  1972;  Doctor  of  Laws,  Delaware  State  College,  1972;  Doctor  of 
Education,  Providence  College,  1972. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  staff 
and  students  of  Howard  University  I  express  to  the  Committee  sincere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  assista'^V'^  provided  our.  institution  in  the  past,  and  I  thank  you  for 
allowing  me  the  p.  9ge  to  present  the  University's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 

The  University  is  re^^uesting  $84,158,000  in  appropriated  funds  as  partial  sup- 
port for  the  three  components  of  its  budget  as  follows:  $54,559,000  for  partial 
support  of  the  Academic  Program,  $19,559,000  for  partial  support  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  operations  and  $10,000,000  in  new  construction  authority. 

The  Academic  Program  component  of  our  budget  includes  a  requested  increase 
of  $4,805,000,  representing  $1,800,000  for  faculty  salary  increases  averaging  6 
percent  which  is  in  line  with  salary  increases  proposed  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  (AAUP).  We  are  also  requesting  $200,000  as  partial 
support  of  our  retirement  program  and  $450,000  for  the  University's  library 
system.  The  remainder,  $2,355,000,  is  to  be  allocated  among  the  schools  and 
colleges  to  assist  in  meeting  some  of  the  more  pressing  needs  for  faculty,  supporting 
staff,  supplies  and  equipment  ks  cited  by  accrediting  agencies  as  well  as  the  Office 
of  Education  in  its  various  annual  reports^. 

The  University  proposes  in  1976  to  correct  as  many  academic  deficiencies  as 
possible  within  its  budget  during  this  period  of  inflation  and  high  energy  costs. 

The  Construction  portion  of  our  request  is  composed  of  five  projects  and  does 
not  include  new  construction.  We  are  requesting  554,000,000  for  partial  payment 
and  renovation  of  the  Dunbarton  College  campus;  S3,000,000  for  partial  renovation 
of  the  old  Freedmen's  Hospital  buildings  that  ar6*  expected  to  be  converted  to 
academic  use;  $1,000,000  for  the  renovation  of  the  Power  Plant  smokestack  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency;  $1,000,000 
for  the  acquisition  and  renovation  of  property  currently  under  lease  for  the  use 
of  the  School  of  Business  and  Public  Administration;  and  $1,000,000  for  renova- 
tions and  repairs  in  other  campus  buildings  to  conform  with  regulations  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Housing  Codes. 

Tliis  year,  no  additional  Federal  funds  are  reqiiesteu  fur  the  operation  of 
Freedmen's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  related  to  our  1976 
budget  reque^*-  and  the  programs  of  the  Univorrsity. 

Again,  1  thank  you  and  the  Committee  membr:'3  for  your  assistance  and  support 
of  our  needs. 


Senator  Bayh.  Dr.  Cheek,  are  you  having  any  problems  retaining 
faculty  on  the  campus?  Will  the  6-percent  increase  permit  you  to  do 
what  you  want  to  maintain  and  improve  your  faculty? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  help  us  continue  to  make  progress 
toward  our  goal  of  maintaining  our  faculty  salaries  at  the  level  of 
step  1  of  the  AAUP,  the  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors' scale. 

This  will  enable  us  to  remain  competitive,  and  we  have  not  lost  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  any  significant  number  of  faculty. 
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THE  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  TEACHING  HOSPITAL 

Senator  Bayh.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of 
you  at  Howard  for  opening  a  new  hospital  there.  Are  you  having  any 
unexpected  problems  at  this  early  stage? 

Dr.  Cheek.  The  only  problem  we  are  having  right  now  is  in  re- 
cruiting some  specialized  personnel  that  we  need  to  operate  the  various 
systems,  and  we  are  going  to  see  if  we  can't  work  that  problem  out. 

Senator  Bayh.  How  long  are— is  it  going  to  take  to  renovate  the 
old  hospital? 

Dr.  Cheek.  We  hope  it  will  be  done  in  stages,  but  we  hope  to  ac- 
complish most  of  it  within  a  year. 

Senator  Bayh.  Can  you  give  us  for  the  record  a  projected  cost  of 
what,  and  when,  the  amounts  are  going  to  be  required  for  that  reno- 
vation? 

Dr.  Cheek.  In  stages?  Well,  we  are  requesting  $3  million,  and  the 

$3  million  is  to  

Senator  Bayh.  Is  that  just  for  this  year? 

Dr.  Cheek.  For  this  year,  yes  

Senator  Bayh.  Or  the  total? 

Dr.  Cheek.  For  200,000  square  feet,  and  this  is  not  total  renova- 
tion. This  is  what  our  building  program  officer  refers  to  as  minimal 
renovation. 

There  are  some  areas  of  the  old  hospital  we  won't  have  to  renovate 
at  all,  significantly,  but  most  of  it,  of  course,  we  will,  because  we  will 
be  converting  this  from  hospital  usage  to  academic  usage.  The  total 
projected  cost  is  $8.5  million. 

Senator  Bayh.  Will  all  that  come  in  the  next  year? 

Dr.  Cheek.  No  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  all  come  in  the  next  year.  - 

Senator  Bayh.  If  you  can  submit  that  for  the  record  later,  as  to 
what  the  schedule  is,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  Cheek.  The  schedule;  all  right. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Estimated  schedule  of  renovations  for  Old  Freedmen^s  Hospital  buildings 

1976  *    $3,  000,  000 

1977     3,000,000 

1978   2,500,000 

Total  ^   8,  500,  000 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RENOVATIOX  REQUEST 

Senator  Bayh.  You  are  asking  for  $1  million  for  renovations  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Ls  that  pollution? 

Dr.  Cheek.  No.  That  is  something  else.  The  District  of  Columbia 
was  not  aware  that  Howard  University  was  not  a  Federal  institution, 
and  in  a  sense  a  Federal  agency,  and  it  discovered  a  few  years  ago  that 
our  buildings  were  not  owned  b}^  the  Federal  Government,  but  were 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  (huing  the  time  of 
construction;  namely,  under  the  control  of  GSA,  and  upon  completion 
turned  over  to  the  university. 

On  the  assumption  that  they  were  Federal  buildings,  they  had 
never  been  inspected  by  the  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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When  they  learned  that  they  were  university  o\vned,  then  they  started 
sending  inspection  teams'  in,  and  our  buildings  were  not  in  earlier 
years  constructed  with  the  District  of  Cohimbia  Code  in  mind. 

Senator  Bayh.  So  this  is  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standards  of  the  . 
District  of  Columbia  Code? 


Senator  Bayh.  What  will  be — what  mil  the  Dunbar  ton  facility 
be  used  for  when  you  are  done? 

Dr.  Cheek.  We  currently  have  housed  there  the  school  of  law,  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Research,  the  Institute  for  the  Study 
of  Educational  Policy,  the  Howard  University  Press,  the  Offices  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  the  Offices  of  the  General  Counsel,  and  the  Institutes 
for  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities. 

Ultimately  somewhere  in  the  short-  or  lon^^-range  future,  we  plan 
married  student  apartments,  because  the  university  currently  does 
not  have  any  married  student  housing  available  and  there  is  some 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  law  school  officials  to  have  this  kind  of 
complex  for  the  benefit  of  our  law  school  students. 

Senator  Bayh.  We  are  having  a  Judiciary  Committee  hearing  on  a 
judicial  appointment. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Senator  Bayh.  Could  you  continue? 

Dr.  Cheek.  The  department  involved  with  housing  is  the  law 
school  

Senator  Bayh.  What  is  your  time  schedule  for  completing  the  renova- 
tion and  purchase? 

Dr.  Cheek.  We  have  already  moved  in.  We  moved  in  this  past 
school  year,  and  all  of  the  prc^"  .ms  scheduled  to  operate  are 
already  located  there  udth  the  exception  of  the  program^  of  urban 
studies  and  research  and  the  program  in  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
humanities,  and  they  are  scheduled  to  be  moved  in  sometime  during 
this  summer. 

Senator  Bayh.  What  is  going  to  be  the  total  cost  of  that  Dunbarton 
program? 

Dr.  Cheek.  The  purchase  price  was  $8.3  million.^  We  have  notes 
on  two  of  the  facilities  that  we  assumed,  and  additional  renovation 
costs.  We  expect  an  additional  $5  million  for  renovations. 

Senator  Bayh.  Does  the  law  school  have  an  evening  division? 

Dr.  Cheek.  No,  it  does  not. 

Senator  Bayh.  Should  it? 

Dr.  Cheek.  It  is  very  interesting.  Once  uf^^on  a  time  it  did,  and  the 
thought  was  by  getting  rid  of  the  evening  division  it  would  make  the 
law  school  more  i)restigious,  and  so  it  was  abolished.  The  law  school 
during  the  past  7  or  8  years  has  had  so  many  problems,  basically 
problems  relating  to  rapid  turnover  in  leadership  and  s{Dace,  which 
Dunbarton,  of  course,  alleviates,  that  it  has  been  our  thinking  that 
we  need  to  stabilize  the  day  program  fu'st  before  undertaking  an 
evening  program.  ^  t     •     •    i_  u 

As  to  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should,  I  think  it  should. 


Dr.  Cheek.  That  is  right. 
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Senator  Bayh.  I  think  that  Howard  has,  does  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue^ to  have  the  prestige  that  can't  be  destroyed  by  making  that 
additional  educational  opportunity  available. 

Dr.  Cheek.  I  would  agree. 

COST  COMPARABILITY  STUDY 

Senator  Bayh.  One  last  area,  and  I  am  sure  you  expected  this,  so 
I  don't  want  to  disappoint  you.  What  prompted  our  friends  over  in  the 
House  to  investigate  Howard? 

Dr.  Cheek.  We  have  been  trying  to  find  that  out  ourselves,  and  I 
really  don't  know.  I  might  conjecture  that  2  or  3  years  ago  we 
conducted  at  Howard  what  we  called  a  comparative  resource  study, 
comparing  the  resources  available  to  Howard  with  11  other  univer- 
sities that  were  comparable  in  size,  scope,  complexity,  et  cetera,  and 
we  selected  institutions  according  to  specific  criteria,  and  collected 
the  data  directly  from  those  universities  as  well  as  from  public  docu- 
ments, and  provided  the  committee — the  subcommittee — with  the 
information  showing  how  Howard  was  deficient  in  approximately  20 
areas  of  resources  that  are  generally  regarded  as  indices  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  university's  program. 

Now  that  is  purely  a  guess  on  my  part.  The  study  that  was  prepared 
by  the  investigation  and  survey  team  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  is  totally  different  from  the  study  we  conducted. 

Our  study  was  a  study  of  resources.  This  study  purports  to  be  a 
study  of  educational  cost,  and  the  approach  that  was  taken  is  totally 
different  from  ours,  and  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  problems 
with  the  report. 

Senator  Bayh.  The  report  said  you  were  reluctant  to  provide 
information  because  you  did  not  like  the  comparisons  they  were 
making.  That  is  generally  what  you  said.  Would  you  like  to  explain 
that? 

Dr.  Cheek.  I  am  not  sure  we  were  reluctant  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Bayh.  You  are  not  sure  you  were? 
I  think  that  is  what  the  report  said. 

Dr.  Cheek.  If  we  were  reluctant,  I  don't  know  about  it.  The  other 
schools  were  reluctant  to  provide  information.  I  have  stated  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  my  concerns  about  the  report  in  view 
of  the  institutions  that  were  selected,  because  they  are  not  comparable 
in  size. 

Some  are  not  comparable  in  character,  and  the  data  are  used 
selectively.  It  is  misleading. 

The  eight  schools  that  were  chosen  were  not  included  in  every 
instance  where  they  make  comparisons.  In  some  cases,  only  two 
schools  are  used.  We  did  not  have  any  problem  in  supplying  them 
with  data. 

I  might  say  in  connection  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  one  of  the 

problems  of  this  report  is  that  the  survey  team  had  direct  access  

Senator  Bayh.  Excuse  me  a  moment. 
[Brief  recess.] 

Senator  Bayh,  I  am  sorry  for  the  delay.  We  had  not  only  a  com- 
mittee vote,  but  a  vote  upstairs.  We  have  nine  in  a  row  so  we  will  try 
to  finish.  ^ 
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Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  not  to  interrupt  Dr.  Cheek's 
testimony,  I  want  to  undei-score  something  he  said.  I  have  read  the 
House  report,  and  when  they  talked  about  difficulties  in  obtaining 
data,  I  do  not  think  they  were  referring  to  Howard  University,  but 
to  the  other  universities. 

Senator  Bayh.  Were  referring  to  what? 

Mr.  Miller.  To  the  other  universities.  I  do  not  think  they  en- 
countered difficulty  getting  information  from  Howard. 

Dr.  Cheek.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  respect  to 
Howard,  they  had  direct  access  to  our  records,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
other  universities,  they  pr^ared  questionnaires  and  schedules  which 
the  universities  provided.  They  filled  in  the  data.  So  we  have  already 
checked  with  two  institutions  that  are  included  in  this  study  with 
respect  to  some  items,  and  have  been  informed  that  the  data  reported 
in  the  report  are  not  accurate. 

Senator  Bayh.  Well,  I  Vvant  the  record  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  in 
my  previous  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee, I  have  become  very  familiar  with  Howard  and  what  it  is 
accomplishing  and  I  have  great  faith  in  Dr.  Cheek, 

I  think  it  is  responsible  to  get  these  questions  on  top  of  the  table 
and  give  you  a  chance  to  respond,  and  that  is  what  I  am  doing. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Senator  Bayh.  Now,  Mr.  Miller,  if  other  premises  are  wrong — or 
Dr.  Cheek — as  I  recall,  the  House  report  implied  that  because  you  rely 
on  the  Federal  Government  you  don't  pay  as  much  attention  to  bal- 
ancing your  budget  as  perhaps  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  totally  erroneous.  We  ai*e 
required  by  the  policy  of  our  board  of  trustees*  to  present  to  it  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  our  budget  is  reviewed  by  a  budget  committee  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  they  will  not  accept  from  the  administration 
anything  other  than  a  balanced  budget. 

.Our  expenditures  or  projected  expenditures,  must  conform  to  pro- 
jected revenue,  and  the  relationshij)  with  the  Federal  Government  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  we  go  about  building  our 
budget  with  respect  to  balancing  it. 

Senator  Bayh.  The  report  also  states  that  expenditures  per  student 
at  Howard  are  much  higher  than  at  other  schools,  while  you  charge 
your  students  much  less. 

The  House  suggests  that  you  ought  to  review  that  with  adjustments 
in  mind.  What  do  you  charge  your  students,  and  would  you  care  to 
explain  or  comment  on  this  matter? 

Dr.  Cheek.  Yes.  First  of  all,  I  take  some  quarrel  with  the  use  of  the 
term  ''substantially,"  our  expenditures  being  substantially  higher.  A 
careful  analysis  of  that  portion  of  the  report  will  indicate  the  way  in 
which  they  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  by  including  some  schools  and 
excluding  others  where  it  was,  I  suppose,  necessary  to  arrive  at  that 
kind  of  conclusion. 

No  institution,  as  you  know,  to  my  knowledge,  charges  a  student 
the  full  cost  of  his  education.  All  universities  have  to  subsidize  the 
education  of  their  student.s  in  some  way  or  the  other.  At  Howard  it 
was  the  practice  until  1969  to  maintain  tuition  at  the  level  of  publicly 
supported  institutions.  I  disagreed  with  that  approach  to  developing  our 
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tuition  structure,  because  I  felt  that  the  publicly  supported  institu- 
tions had  the  best  of  two  worlds,  if  not  three,  particularly  because  in 
addition  to  receiving  appropriations  from  the  State  legislatures,  they 
also  received  subsidies  in  some  form  or  the  other  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  addition  to  that,  they  also  received  support  from 
private  sectors,  or  corporations  and  foundations. 

I  therefore  favored  the  policy  of  trying  to  develop  a  tuition  structure 
that  would  be  somewhere  between  public  and  private,  more  in  line 
with  the  charges  at  other  predominantly  black  institutions,  since  this 
is  the  student  population  that  we  primarily  are  serving. 

Now  in  order  to  do  that,  we  have  to  increase  our  tuition  by  gradual 
steps.  We  could  not  take  a  giant  step  without  demolishing  our  student 
body  considerably^,  unless  we  had  substantial  infusions  of  new  money 
for  student  financial  aid. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  undergraduate  schools  this  year,  our 
tuition  is  $1,100  dollars;  in  fine  arts,  it  is  $1,164;  in  medicine  it  is 
$1,500;  in  dentistry,  it  is  $1,300;  and  in  law  it  is  $1,150. 

The  budget  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  this  month — I 
atn  sorry,  the  month  of  April — vnW  make  the  decision  about  the 
tuition  increase  for  next  year. 

Senator  Bayh.  These  are  annual  two  terms? 

Dr.  Cheek.  These  are  annual,  two  terms.  We  acknowledge  that 
these  figures  are  substantially  below  the  figures  reported  for  the 
schools  in  this  report.  They  would  be  substantially  below  any  pre- 
dominantly white  institutions  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  already 
stated,  the  economic  background  of  our  students. 

We  are  going  to  make  adjustments  for  next  year.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  not  able  Lu  say  today  what  they  will  be,  because  the  board  of 
trustees  is  taking  the  position  that  it  will  make  the  decision  based 
upon  information  supplied  to  them  by  the  administration. 

Senator  Bayh.  Do  you  have  any  inside  information  as  to  what  the 
judgment  of  the  board  of  trustees  would  be,  bearing  in  mind  that  this 
is  their  judgment  and  not  yours? 

It  is  also  subject  to  revision.  If  you  care  to  make  it  off  the  record  


[Discussion  off  the  record.] 
Senator  Bayh.  On  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Dr.  Cheek,  and  gentlemen.  We  appreciate  the  job  you're 
doing. 

Dr.  Cheek.  Thank  you  very  much. 


Senator  Bayh.  We  will  put  the  budget  justifications  for  the  accounts 
we  have  heard  this  afternoon  in  the  record. 
[The  justifications  follow:] 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

For  carrying  out  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,  as  amended  (20  USC-101- 
105)  [$1,967,000]  $2,408,000, 

For  "American  'Minting  House  for  the  Blind"  for  the  period  July  1, 
1976,  through  September  30,  1976,  $602,000. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligations 

1975  1976 
Appropriation/obligations   $1,967,000  $2,408,000 

Summary  of  Changes 

1975  Actual  obligations   $1,967,000 

1976  Estimated  obligations  ,   2,408,000 

Net  Change   +441,000 


1975  Change  from 

Base  Base 


Increases; 


A.  Program; 

1.  Educational  materials   $1,887,000  $+441,000 

2.  Advisory  committees   80,000   


Total,  net  change..   1,967,000  +441,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases ; 
A.  Program: 

1.    Educational  ma t erlals^^The  Increase  of  $441,000  will  supply  an 

estimated  additional  1,500  blind  students  and  all  1975  base  pupils 
(25,809)  with  educational  materials.    The  per  capita  rate  will 
increase  approximately  $12.11  and  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  served 
will  Increase  from  25,809  In  1975  to  27,309  In  1976. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 


Grants  for  education  of  the  blind: 

(a)  Educational  materials  

(b)  Advisory  committees  

Total  obligations  


1975 
Actual 


1976  Increase  or 
Estimate  Decrease 


$1,887,000      $2,328,000  $+441,000 

80,000  80,000  -— 

1,967,000       2,408,000  +441,000 


Obligations  by  Object 

1975  1976        Increase  or 
 Actual  Estimate  Decrease 


Grants,  subsidies,  and 

contributions  $1,967,000      $2,408,000  $+441,000 


Authorizing  Legislation 


 1976  

Appropriation 

Lefiislatton  Authorization  requested 


"An  Act  providing  additional  aid  to 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind"  (P.L.  87-294,  Sec.  4,75 

Stat.  627)  Indefinite  $2,408,000 
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Budget 
Estimate 


937 

Appropriation  History 
House 


Senate 


1  ear 

To  Congress 

Allow  a  r.  ^e 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1  QAC 
1  7DD 

^                 Q  A  C     A  A  A 

>         obb , 000 

$        865, 000  ^ 

865, 000 

1  /  DO 

QAQ  nnn 

y\J  7».UUU 

i «  UUU, 000 

1 , 000| 000 

1 , 000/000 

1  QA7 

1 , U^ ( , bOO 

1 1  Oc  f , dOO 

1 , 027, 500 

1  7  DO 

1     991;  AAA 
i ,  CCD  t  UUU 

1      "5  "5  C  AAA 

1 , CCD, 000 

1  ,  CCDf  000 

1 , 225, 000 

1969 

1     'T.An  AAA 

I , j4U, 000 

1 , 340, 000 

1 , 340, 000 

1  7  »  U 

1     /lA/1  AAA 
1  ,  *tU^  »  UUU 

1 , 4U4,  000 

1 , 404, 000 

1 , 404, 000 

1971 

I, 476, 000 

1, 557, 000 

1, 517, 000 

1, 517. 000 

1972 

1, 580, 000 

1,  580,  000 

1, 580, 000 

1, 580, 000 

1973 

1,  696,  500 

1, 696, 500 

1, 696, 500 

U  696, 500 

1974 

1, 817, 000 

1,817,  000 

1, 817, 000 

1,817,  000 

1975 

1,  967,  000 

1, 967, 000 

1,967,000 

1,  967.000 

1976 

2,  408,  000 

JUSTIFICATION 

1975 
Actual 

1976 

Estimate 

Increase  or 
Decrease 

Educational  materials   $1,887,000 

Advisory  committees   80,000 

Total   1,967,000 


$2,328,000 
80,000 


$+441,000 


2,408,000 


+441,000 


Background 


General  Statement 


The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  was  charactered  by  the  State 
of  Kentucky  in  1858  for  the  nOn-profit  manufacture  of  books  and  appliances 
for  use  in  the  education  of  blind  children  in  special  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  1879,  the  Congress  passed  an  Act,  "to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind" 
providing  for  a  permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000.     In  1919  an  Act 
provided  for  an  additional  annual  authorization  of  appropriations.  The 
authorized  amount  was  increased  through  a  series  of  amendments  until  fiscal 
year  1962.     Early  in  fiscal  year  1962,  an  amendment  (P.L.  87-294)  -  (1) 
removed  the  statutory  limitation  entirely;  and  (2)  provided  that  a  reasonable 
sum  of  the  annual  appropriation  might  be  used  for  salaries  and  expenses  re- 
lating to  advisory  committees,  consultants,  and  filed  services. 
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Prior  to  the  spring  of  1970.  all  students  served  through  the  Federal 
appropriation  were  required  to  be  in  attendance  at  publicly  supported  Pduca- 
tional  institutions.     However,  at  that  time,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  this  requirement  was  deleted  from  the  • 
basic  authorizing  Act  "To  Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  and  its  bene- 
fits opened  to  all  blind  pupils  of  less  than  college  grade,  including  those 
attending  private  non-profit  educational  institutions. 

Allocation  of  ^vnds 

In  administering  the  appropriation,  the  Printing  House  obtains  a  certified 
registration  from  each  public  and  private  non-profit  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  and  from  each  chief  State  school  officer  for  blind  pupils 
enrolled  in  public,  non-profit  educational  institutions  and  public  school 
classes      These  certificates  of  registration  of  the  number  of  blind  pupils  as 
of  the  first  Monday  in  January  are  used  for  computing  the  ratio  of  each  pupil 
registered  against  the  aggregate  of  the  registrations. 

This  ratio  is  then  applied  to  the  total  of  the  annual  and  permanent  appro- 
prlatxons,  less  the  amount  earmarked  for  expenses  relating  to  advisory 
committees  and  field  representatives,  in  order  to  determine  the  quota  credit 

nf  ^!  ^i^r/°  ^/""^  P"^^^""         P''^''^'^  non-profit  institution  for  the  education 
ot  the  blind  and  to  each  chief  State  school  officer.    Against  this  credit 
books  and  materials  are  shipped  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  on  order  from 
their  superintendents  and  to  public  school  classes  on  order  from  each  chief 
State  school  officer.     So  that  the  needs  of  the  schools  may  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  met.  the  Printing  House  maintains  at  its  own  expense  a  continuing 
open  stock  inventory  valued  at  more  than  $1,500,000. 

The  request  for  1976  is  $2,408,000.  of  which  $2,328,000  will  be  used 
to  supply  educational  materials  to  .all  blind  students  of  less  than  college 
grade;  the  remainder  of  $80,000  is  estimated  for  staff  salaries  and  other 
expenses  related  to  the  activities  of  Advisory  committees,  consultants, 
and  field  services. 


NARRATIVE 

Educational  materials:    The  request  of  $2,328,000.  when  taken  together 
with  the  $10,000  permanent  appropriation  and  applied  to  an  estimated 
27,309  eligible  blind  students,  will  provide  a  per  capita  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $85.61  for  fiscal  year  1976.    Due  to  increases  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  labor,  the  estimated  per  capita  rate  of  $85.61  is  an  increase 
of  approximately  16.5%  over  that  of  1975.  and  the  estimated  1.500  addi- 
tional eligible  students  to  be  registered  will  represent  approximately  6X 
increase  in  eligible  students. 

Advisory  committees:     The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has 
three  (3)  Advisory  committees  -  Publication  Committee.  Educational  Aids 
Committee  and  the  Educational  Research  Committee.     These  committees  advise 
and  approve  materials  and  aids  to  be  manufactured  through  the  Federal 
appropriation.     The  request  for  1976  is  $80,000.  the  same  as  the  1975 
appropriation . 
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Federal  Aid  to  States,  Territories  and  Possessions 
and 


No,  of  Pupils 

First  Monday  in 

January 

Ap'    ^priation  for 

Actual 

Actual 

Projected 

Actual 

Actual 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

Alabama 

533 

803 

850 

$  38, 540  $ 

59, 022 

Alaska 

37 

42 

44 

2,  676 

3,  087 

Arizona 

158 

171 

181 

11,425 

12, 569 

Arkansas 

310 

318 

336 

22, 416 

23, 373 

California 

2,  442 

2,  844 

3,  009 

176, 578 

209, 038 

Colorado 

300 

311 

21, 692 

22, 859 

Connecticut 

430 

418 

442 

?I , 093 

30, 724 

De  law  are 

54 

60 

64 

3,  905 

4,410 

Florida 

923 

1,  021 

1, 080  ...S^ 

66,  741 

75, 045 

Georgia 

629 

660 

698 

45, 482 

48, 5  1 1 

Hawaii 

36 

32 

34 

2,  603 

2,  352 

Idaho 

57 

72 

76 

4,  122 

5,  292 

Illinoi  s 

1,  424 

1,  764 

1,  867 

102, 968 

129, 657 

Indiana 

552 

574 

607 

39, 915 

42, 190 

Iowa 

325 

329 

348 

23, 500 

24, 182 

Kansas 

327 

278 

23, 645 

20, 433 

Kentucky 

302 

308 

326 

21,  837 

22, 638 

Louisiana 

468 

485 

513 

33, 840 

35, 648 

Maine 

133 

141 

149 

9.616 

10, 364 

Maryland 

546 

548 

580 

39, 480 

40, 279 

Massachusetts  76  8 

884 

935 

55, 532 

64, 975 

Michigan 

1,  047 

1»  126 

U  191 

75, 708 

82,763 

Minnesota 

364 

399 

422 

26, 321 

29, 327 

Mis  sissippi 

207 

236 

250 

14. 967 

17, 346 

Missouri 

426 

452 

478 

30, 804 

33, 223 

Montana 

106 

107 

113 

7,  664 

7,  865 

Nebraska 

149 

151 

160 

10, 774 

11, 099 

Nevada 

26 

26 

28 

1,  880 

1,911 

N.Hampshire  128 

134 

142 

9,  225 

9,  849 

New  Jersey 

818 

799 

845 

59. 148 

58. 728 

Projected 
1976 

72, 771 
3,  767 
15, 496 
28, 766 
257, 609 

28, 167 
37, 841 

5,  479 
92,462 
59,758 

2,911 

6,  507 
159, 839 

51, 967 
29, 793 

25,  170 
27,  910 
43, 919 
12,756 
49, 655 

80, 048 
101,965 
36. 128 
21,403 
40, 923 

9.  674 
13. 698 

2.  397 
12.  157 
72, 34< 
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Federal  Aid  to  States,  Territories  and  Possessions  (contd.  ) 


No.  of  Pupils 

First  Monday  In  January  Appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year 


Actual 

Actual 

Projected 

Actual 

Actual 

Projected 

1974 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1976 

New  Mexico 

152 

203 

215 

*  10, 991 

14, 921 

18, 407 

New  York 

1,  988 

1,  761 

1,  863 

143, 748 

129, 436 

159, 496 

North  Carolina  630 

623 

659 

45, 554 

45, 791 

56, 4 1 9 

North  Dakot 

a  40 

61 

65 

2,  893 

4,  484 

5,  565 

Ohio 

956 

896 

948 

69»  127 

65,  857 

81,161 

Oklahoma 

200 

201 

213 

14, 462 

14, 774 

18, 236 

Oregon 

267 

269 

285 

19, 306 

1  9,  772 

24, 400 

Pa. 

1,  484 

1,  529 

1,618 

107, 305 

1 12, 334 

i  38, 522 

Rhode  Is. 

197 

162 

172 

14»  245 

1  1 , 907 

14,725 

S.  Carolina 

471 

474 

502 

34, 057 

34, 840 

42, 978 

S.  Dakota 

64 

64 

68 

4,  628 

4,  704 

5,  822 

Tennessee 

431 

542 

574 

31,  165 

39,  838 

49  142 

Texas 

1,  087 

1,  220 

1»  291 

78, 599 

89,  672* 

1 1 0,  5  26 

Utah 

172 

183 

194 

12, 437 

13,451 

16, 609 

Vermont 

63 

62 

66 

4,  555 

4,557 

5,650 

Virginia 

665 

665 

704 

48, 085 

48, 879 

60, 271 

Washington 

391 

454 

480 

28, 272 

33, 370 

41,  094 

W.  Virginia 

278 

239 

253 

20,  102 

17, 567 

21,660 

Wisconsin 

363 

408 

43  2 

26, 247 

29,988 

36, 985 

Wyoming 

49 

56 

59 

3,  543 

4,  1 16 

5,051 

Dist.  ofCol. 

126 

126 

133 

9,  110 

9,  261 

.11,386 

Canal  Zone 

-0- 

1 

1 

73 

86 

Puerto  Rico 

96 

109 

115 

6,  942 

8,  01 1 

9,  845 

Guam 

S 

8 

588 

685 

American  Samoa  - 
Virgin  Islands     ^ - 


24,  195     25,  809       27,  309  ^^749,  500  $,  897,  000  $2,  338,  000* 

PER  CAPITA: 

For  year  ending  June  30,  I974(based  on  actual  registrations  Jan.  I  973)$72.  3083 
For  year  ending  June  30,  I975(ba8ed  on  actual  registrations  Jan.  1  974)$73 ,  50  1  5 
For  year  ending  June  30,   I976(ba8ed  on  projected  registrations  Jan.  1975)85.6128 

^Includes  the  $  10,  000  the  Printing  House  receives  annually  from  a  permanent 
appropriation. 
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Program.  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Educational  materials 

1975  1  9  7  6  

Amount        Authorization  Budget  Estimate 

$1,  887,000     Indefinite  $2,328,000 

Purpose:      The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  under  the  Act,  "To 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind"  provides  educational  materials  to 
students,  of  less  than  college  grade,  who  attend  public  schools  and  classes 
with  sighted  children  and  blind  students  who  attend  special  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind. 

Explanation:   All  Superintendents  of  Schools  for  the  Blind  and  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  various  states,  or  their  designees,  are  Ex  officio  Trustees 
of  the  Printing  House  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  Act,  "To  Promote 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  "    This  group  meets  annually  in  October  or 
November,  at  the  American  Printing  House,  with  the  Corporate  Board  of 
Trustees  to  review  the  past  year's  work  and  to  adopt  textbooks,  approve 
educational  aids  to  be  manufactured  and  recommend  research  to  be  under- 
taken during  the  year  ahead.    The  various  Advisory  Committees  are  also 
elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.    In  addition  to  producing  the  newly  adopted 
materials  for  the  next  school  year,  the  Printing  House  makes  the  necessary 
reprints  and  keeps  in  stock  a  finished  goods  inventory  of  more  than 
$  1  ,  500,  000  in  order   to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  and 
State  Departments  of  Education  on  a  current  order' basis. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    The  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
supplied  educational  materials  and  educational  aids  for  education  of  the  blind 
to  24,  195  blind  children  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  in  private  nonprofit 
and  public  schools.    The  gap  between  research  and  development  and  actual 
production  of  new  aids  was  greatly  reduced  and  several  new  aids  were 
produced,  i.  e.  the  Primary  Peg  Set,  Biological  Models,  Insect  Identification 
Kit,  the  Numberline  and  the  Individual  Study  Screen,  etc.    With  emphasis 
on  reaching  blind  children  at  early  ages,  young  blind  children  in  formally 
organized  nursery  schools  were  served.    Materials  and  books  were  also 
provided  to  multi -handicapped  blind  children  and  adult  trainees  at  rehabilitation 
centers.    Based  on  registration  of  pupils  as  of  the  first  Monday  in  January 
1  974,  25,809  pupils  will  be  served  by  the  Printing  House  in  1  975. 

Objectives  for  1976:    To  continue  to  produce  on  schedule  the  various  new 
educational  aids  and  materials  as  approved  by  the  Committees  for  the  new 
school  year,  and  maintain  current  inventory. on  all  materials  listed  in  catalogs 
in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  service  to  the  various  schools  educating 
blind  children.    The  request  for  1976  represents  an  increase  in  per  capita 
of  approximately  16,5%  and  a  6%  Increase  In  total  number  of  eligible  students 
to  be  servedi 
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Program.  Purpose  and  Accompllshnents 


Activity:    Advisory  committees 


1975 
Amount 


Authorization 


19  7  6 


Budget  Estimate 


$80, 000 


Indefinite 


$80, 000 


Purpose:  To  advise  and  approve  aids  and  materials  to  be  manufactured  and 
supplied  through  the  Federal  appropriation. 

Explanation:    There  are  three{3)  Advisory  Committees,  consiiting  of  five 
members  of  the  Ex  officio  Trustees  each  -  Publications  Committee,  Educational 
Aids  Committe   and  Educational  Research  Committee, 

Accomplishments  in  l975;    The  Publications  Committee  and  Educational  Aids 
Committee  advised  arid  approved  materials  and  aids  to  be  manufactured  and 
supplied  through  the  Federal  Appropriation,    The  Educational  Research 
Committee  advised  and  assisted  in  the  identification  of  relevant  areas  for 
educational  research  and  materials  developed.    Field  representatives  for  the 
Printing  House  travelled  to  State  Departments  of  Education  and  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  met  with  the  teachers  to  advise  them  on  facilities  and  materials 
available  to  blind  children. 

Objectives  in  1976;    To  continue  to  advise  the  Printing  House  on  educational 
research  to  be  undertaken,  educational  materials  and  educational  aids  to  be 
manufactured  and  made  available  to  blind  children.    Also,  maintain  a 
continuing  contact  with  the  schools  for  the  blind,  public  and  parochial  schools 
education  blind  children,  and  provide  assistance  to  colleges  and  universities 
conducting  training  programs  for  teachers  of  special  education.  Field 
representatives  for  the  Printing  House  will  travel  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  schools  educating  blind  children  and  to  schools  for  the  blind  and 
advise  teachers  on  materials  available  and  their  use  in  the  education  of  blind 
children.     The  Printing  House  will  also  continue  to  give  assistance  to 
colleges  and  universities  conducting  training  programs  for  teachers  of  the 
blind. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligations 

1976 
Interim  Period 


Appropriation/ obligations   $602 , 000 


Obligations  by  Activity 
Grants  for  Education  of  the  Blind: 

(a)  Education  materials   $582,000 

(b)  Advisory  conmltteea   20,000 

Total  obligations   602,000 


Obligations  by  Object 
Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions   $602,000 


Narrative 


The  estimate  for  the  three-month  Interim  period  la  $602,000.  This  total 
Is  based  on  one- fourth  of  the  Printing  House  1976  budget  estimate. 

The  purpose  of  this  request  la  to  provide  a  continuous  service  during 
this  period  for  6,827  pupils  ^$21. 40  per  pupil. 


'  54-B64  O  -  75  -  fiO 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Esclmace 

NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 
For  carrying  out  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  681,  et  seq.)  [$9,819,000  of  which  $1,981,000  shall 
be  for  construction  and  shall  remain  available  until  expended] 
$9,826,000. 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

FY75  FY76 

Appropriation  $  9,819,000  $  9,836,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from 

non-Federal  sources   937.000  1.144,000 

Total  Obligations   10,756,000  10,980,000 


Summary  of  Changes 

1975  Estimated  Obligations   $10,756,000 

1976  Estimated  Obligations  ^   10.980,000 

Net  Change   224,000 


 Base  Change  from  Base 

Fob.      Amount      Pos.  Amount 


Increases: 

A.  Bullt-ln; 

1.  Annuallzatlon  of  FY75 

salaries        +$  455,000 

2.  Salary  Increment      — -  +  578,000 

3.  Contracted  student  services        +  68,000 

4.  Annuallzatlon  of  and  rates  for 

contracted  building  services...        +  193,000 

Subtotal        +  1,294,000 

B.  Program; 

1.  Increased  number  of  students....      +26  +$  450,000 

2.  Research   $1.139.000  +  3  +  461.000 

Subtotal       +29  +  911,000 

Total,  Increases      +29  +  2,205,000 


Decreases: 

A.  Bullt-ln: 


B.  Program: 

1.      Furnishings  &  movable 

equipment    $1.981.000    $-1,981.000 

Total,  decreases         -1,981,000 

Total,  net  change         +  224,000 
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Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases: 

A.  Built- Int 

1.  $455,000  Is  required  to  annualize  partial  year  salaries  paid 
In  FY75. 

2.  $578,000  Is  required  to  Increase  faculty  and  staff  salaries  In 
line  with  the  sponsoring  Institution.    This  amount  consists  of 
$405,000  for  Increased  salaries,  and  $173,000  for  concomitant 
overhead  and  fringe  benefits. 

3.  $68,000  Is  required  for  rate  Increases  In  contracted  student 
services  for  room,  board  and  Instruction. 

4.  $193,000  Is  required  for  rate  Increases  and  annuallzatlon  of 
contracted  building  maintenance,  engineering,  security  and 
utilities  services.    This  amount  consists  of  $142,000  for 
annuallzatlon  of .services,  $31,000  for  rate  Increases  and 
$20,000  for  building  Insurance. 

B.  Program: 

1.  $450,000  is  needed  for  room,  board,  fees  and  tuition  ($98,000), 
and  faculty  ($352,000)  for  the  additional  260  students. 

2.  $461,00 J  is  needed  for  continual  support  and  furcher  implemen- 
tation of  the  research  prograrr  In  placement,  personal  and 
social  development,  hearing  and  speech,  learning  strategies, 
and  curriculum  development  and  evaluation. 

Decreases: 
B.  Program: 

1.      $1,981,000  is  decreased  because  the  coat  of  furnishings  and 

movable  equipment  which  this  figure  represents  is  non-recurring. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 

(Dollars  in  Thousands) 

•    1975  1976 

Estimate  Estimate 

Change 

Appropriations /Activity            Pos.       Amount    Pos.  Amount 

Pos.  Amount 

1.  OPERATIONS: 


a)  Technical  Education 

150 

$  4,311 

171 

$  5,671 

+21 

+$  1,360 

b)  Personal  and  Social 
Development 

25 

923 

28 

1,263 

+  3 

+  340 

c)  Communication  Skill 
Development 

49 

1,578 

53 

1,890 

+  4 

+  312 

d)  Administration 

25 

1,166 

26 

1,109 

+  1 

57 

e)  Physical  Plant 

797 

1,047 

+  250 

2.  CONSTRUCTION: 

a)  Furnishing  and  Mov- 
able Equipment 

1,981 

-  1,981 

Total 

249 

10,756 

278 

10,980 

+29 

+  224,000 

Obligations  by  Object 

1975 
Estimate 

1976 
Estimate 

Change 

Grants,  subsidies,  and 

$10,756,000 

$10,980,000 

+$ 

224,000 

Total  obligations  by 

10,756,000 

10,980,000 

+. 

224,000 

Authorizing  Legislation 


 1976  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorized  Requested 

National  Technical  Institute 

for  the  Deaf  .Act  Indefinite  $  9,836,000 


(20  U.S.C.  681)  Enacted  June  8,  1965, 
P.L.  89-36,  Sec.  2,  79  Stat.  125. 
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Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to 

Congress 

House 
Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

$  420,000 

$  420,000 

$  420,000 

$  420,000 

1967 

491,000 

491,000 

491,000 

491,000 

1968 

2,615,000 

2,615,000 

2,615,000 

2,615,000 

1969 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

800,000 

1970 

2,851,000 

2,851,000 

2,851,000 

2,851,000 

1971 

25,444,000 

25,444,000 

25,444,000 

25,444,000 

1972 

7,619,000 

7,619,000 

7,619,000 

7,619,000 

1973 

6,569,000 

6,569,000 

6,569,000 

6,569,000 

1974 

6,487,000 

.  6,487,000 

6,487,000 

6,487,000 

1975 

9,819,000 

9,819,000 

9,819,000 

9,819,000 

1976 

9,836,000 

Justification 


1975  1976  Increase  or 

Estimate   Estimate   Decrease 

 Pos .  Amount  Pos .  Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   249    $  4,672,000  278    $  5,818,000  +29  $1,146,000 

Other  expenses     6,084,000   . 5,162,000    922,000 

249      10,756,000  278      10,980,000  +29  224,000 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


As  a  result  of  research  that  showed  clearly  that  the  history  of  employ- 
ment of  deaf  people  in  the  United  States  was  characterized  by  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment  and  job  frustration.  Public  Law  89-36  was  passed 
in  1965,  establishing  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
(NTID) .    This  Act  called  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  coedu- 
cational residential  facility  for  postsecondary  technical  training  and 
education  for  persons  who  are  deaf.     Since  1968,  when  NTID*s  pilot  group 
of  students  began  their  studies,  students  from  50  states  and  territories 
have  attended  NTID.     By  FY75,  the  total  number  of  deaf  students  served 
will  exceed  1,000. 

NTID*s  mission  encompasses  three  fundamental  charges:     1)  to  provide 
technical  education  and  training  for  deaf  citizens  to  prepare  them  for 
successful  employment;  2)  to  prepare  professional  manpower  to  serve  the 
nation's  deaf  population;  and  3)  to  conduct  applied  research  into  the 
social,  educational  and  economic  accommodations  of  deaf  people,  including 
evaluation  of  teaching  techniques  as  these  relate  to  the  educational 
goals  of  deaf  students  wherever  tat^ght.     NTID  continues  to  determine  and 
define  the  needs  of  the  deaf  popuHtlon  that  relate  to  this  mission. 
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FY76  is  the  second  year  of  the  fourth  stage  in  NTID's  development.  This 
stage  began  in  FY75,  and  will  end  with  FY78.     During  this  period,  NTID 
projects  its  advancement  to  target  enrollment  of  deaf  students.  A 
facility  shakedown  will  continue  during  this  period.    The  heating,  ven- 
tilating, air-conditioning,  plumbing  and  electrical  systems  and  all  the 
physical  facilities  will  continue  checkout  and  review.    Training  of  new 
staff  and  enhancing  skills  of  incumbent  staff  will  be  a  major  activity. 

NTID  will  implement  strategies  designed  to  fulfill  its  mission  through 
five  subactivities:     1)  Technical  Education,  2)  Personal  and  Social 
Development,  3)  Communication  Skills  Development,  A)  Administration,  and 
5)  Physical  Plant  Operations.     An  overview  of  each  area  is  presented. 

Operaticr.a 


1975                            1976  Increase  or 

Estimate   Estimate   Decrease 


 .  Pos.  -  Amount  Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   2A9    $  A, 672, 000  278    $  5,818,000  +29  +$1,1A6,000 

Other  expenses     6,08A,J00    5,162,000   +  1,059_J)00 

TOTAL   249    $  8,775,000  278    $10,980,000  +29  +$2,205,000 


NARRATIVE 

The  1976  budget  request  for  NTID*s  operations  represents  an  increase  of 
$2,205,000  and  29  new  positions  over  the  1975  appropriation.  A  distribution 
of  these  funds  and  positions  is  illustrated  below. 


1.  Technical  Education  150  $  4,311,000  171    $  5,671,000  +21  +$1,360,000 

2.  Personal  and  Social 

Development   25  923,000  28  1,263,000  +  3  +  3A0,000 

3.  Communication  Skills 

Development   49  1,578,000  53  1,890,000  +  4  +  312,000 

4.  Administration   25  1,166,000  26  1,109,000  +  1  -  57,000 

5.  Physical  Plant     797,000    1,047,000   +  250,000 


TOTAL   249    $  8,775,000        278    $10,980,000    +29  +$2,205,000 


Technical  Education — 

The  total  increase  for  this  activity  consists  of  $1,360,000:     $640,000  is 
for  annualization  of  partial  year  salaries — salary  increases  as  required  by  the 
sponsoring  institution — and  associated  fringe  benefits  and  overhead;  $26,000  is 
for  increased  rate  for  constructed  instructional  services;  $279,000  is  for 
technical  training  and  placement  of  the  260  additional  students  and  for  develop- 
ment of  additional  programs;  and  $231,000  is  for  applied  research.    The  remaining 
$184,000  is  a  statistical  transfer  charge  necessary  to  assign  the  costs  of  centra- 
lized work  processing  and  materials  reproduction  to  programmed  areas. 

The  technical  education  programs  at  NTID  are  designed  to  provide  post- 
secondary  deaf  students  with  opportunities  to  prepare  for  and  pursue  successful 
careers  as  technicians,  paraprof essionals,  and  professionals  in  science, 
technology,  and  applied  art,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
independent  members  of  society.     At  least  75X  of  deaf  students  take  most  of  their 
care.er-related  courses  in  this  area,  while  the  remaining  25%  take  most  of  their 
courses  in  other  colleges  at  RIT. 
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Table  1.    Percentages  of  deaf  students  enrolled  In  technical 
programs . 


Career  Area  Percent  of  Students 

Business  Technologies  23Z 

Engineering  Technologies  30Z 

Technical  Science  '  16% 

Visual  Coanunlcatlons  Technologies  26% 

Social  Sciences  5Z 

TOm:  lOOZ 


Table  2.    Total  number  of  cooperative  work  placements  forecast  for  deaf 
students  during  FY76. 


Career  Area  Number  of  Students 

Technical  Science  28 

Business  Technologies  56 

Engineering  Technologies  70 

TOTAL:  154 


Table  3.    Forecast  of  students  graduating  during  FY76. 


Career  Area 

Number  of  Students 

Vlsiial  Conmunlcatlons  ' 

48 

Technical  Science 

21 

En^^eerlng  Technologies 

66 

Business  Technologies 

54 

Social  Sciences 

8 

TOTAL: 

197 

Personal  and  Social  Development-^ 

The  total  Increase  for  this  activity  consists  of  $340,000:     $104,000  Is  for 
annuallzatlon  of  partial  year  salaries — salary  Increases  as  required  by  the 
sponsoring  Institutions  and  associated  fringe  benefits  and  overhead;  $42,000  Is 
for  Increased  room  and  board  rates;  $76,000  Is  to  accommodate  the  Increased 
number  of  students*  personal  and  social  development  activities;  and  $38,000  Is 
for  expanding  applied  research  efforts.     The  remaining  $80,000  Is  a  statistical 
transfer  charge  necessary  to  assign  costs  over  centralized  work  processing  and 
materials  reproduction  to  programmed  areas* 

Experience  has  shown  that  deaf  students  at  NTID  require  substantial  personal 
and  social  development  through  credited  courses  In  Developmental  Education.  Data 
are  presently  Insufficient  to  fully  substantiate  what  the  precise  needs  are,  and 
the  Specification  of  an  appropriate  personal/social  profile  with  corresponding 
measurable  parameters  Is  a  high  program  priority  In  FY  1976.     NTID*s  Dev.  Edu.  In 
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concert  with  the  other  divisions  of  NTID,  will  gather  data  On  a  personal/ 
social  profile  of  NTID  students,  leading  to  a  determination  of  clusters 
!L?^?^"if!?  T"^^"^         ^^^^  students.    Until  an  appropriate  personal/ 
social  profile  Is  established,  Developmental  Education  courses  will  be 
Vn.l^LT.  experience,    other  general  education  courses 

for  credit  will  be  offered  to  enhance  the  personal/social  development 
Of  students.    In  particular,  courses  offered  through  the  Experimental 
Educational  Theater  will  provide  theater  arts  courses  to  15Z  of  the  NTID 
students  per  quarter  for  an  average  of  two  credit  hours  per  student. 

Communication  Skills — 

The  total  increase  for  this  activity  consists  of  $312,000:     the  majority 
of  this  amount — $196,000 — is  for  annualization  of  partial  year  salaries— salary 
Increases  as  required  by  the  sponsoring  institutions— and  associated  fringe 
benefits  and  over  head;  $38,000  is  to  accommodate  the  increased  number  of  students 
in  hearing  and  speech  programs;  and  $78,000  is  for  expanding  applied  research. 

Communications  Profile  data  demonstrate  the  needs  NTID  students  have  in 
communication  skill  development.     The  needs  for  FY76  are  projected  on  the  basis 
of  history  of  use  of  the  Communication  Profile  and  the  apparent  needs  associated 
with  each  dimension  of  the  Profile. 

Each  Fiscal  year,  75%  of  the  students  (360)  require  credited  courses  in 
remedial  and  technical  English  from  the  NTID  English  Learning  Center;  80X  of  the 
students  (144)  require  courses  in  aurual  rehabilitation  including  Speechreading, 
Auditory  Training,  Orientation  to  Hearing  Aids  and  Communications  Aids;  95%  of 
the  NTID  students  (240)  require  Instruction  In  oral  skill  development  including 
credited  courses  in  Speech  Production,  Public  Speaking  and  other  oral  skills; 
Z5Z  of  the  deaf  students  (24)  require  Instruction  in  Manual  Communications  skills. 

lixperience  has  demonstrated  that  the  communication  barriers  to  under- 
standing or  being  understood  in  classrooms  and  other  activities  in  an 
environment  predominantly  of  hearing  persons  would  prevent  approximately 
95%  of  deaf  students  from  fully  learning  or  participating  In  these  ac- 
.  tivitles  without  special  assistance  from  skilled  interpreters.  Upon 
student  request,  skilled  interpreters  will  be  provided  in  all  academic 
find  co-curricular  environments  at  NTID. 


Administration — 

NTID*s  administrative  activities  are  organized  to  plan,  implement,  and 
evaluate  the  total  picture  of  operations  and  resources  required  to  achieve  the 
mission  and  goal  of  NTID  as  designed  In  P.L.  89-36,  and  the  NTID  Guidelines  and 
to  meet  the  annual  objectives  set  for  NTID.    A  net  decrease  of  $57,000  in  this 
area  is  a  result  of  charging  back  the  costs  of  cnetralized  work  processing, 
administrative  services,  and  materials  reproduction  co  internal  user  departments 
(minus  $264,000);  $93,000  is  for  annualization  of  partial  year's  salaries— salary 
Increases  required  by  the  sponsoring  institution  — and  associated  fringe  benefits 
and  overhead;  and  $114,000  is  for  expanded  institutional  and  managerial  research 
Into  the  areas  of  planning,  budgeting,  and  Institutional  reform. 

Physical  Plant— 

The  total  Increase  of  $250,000  associated  with  a  full  12~month  operation 
consists  of:     $142,000  for  annualization  of  services;  $31,0C0  for  utility  rate 
Increases;  $20,000  for  Insurance  on  the  $27.3  million  coi^plex;  and  $57,000  for 
increased  student  and  institution  support  service  level. 

NTID*s  newly  constructed  facilities  became  available  for  the  first  time 
during  the  last  quarter  of  FY74.     The  general  responsibilities  of  caring 
for  these  facilities  include  activities  of  maintaining  the  integrity  and 
safety  of  the  academic  building,  the  residence  hall  and  the  dining  hall 
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and  their  dedicated  grounds  and  pre«ervlng  their  Investment  values.  A 
major  aspect  of  these  activities  during  FY76  will  be  the  culmination  of 
shakedown  tests  of  all  facilities  and  their  modifications  as  appropriate 
to  support  program  needs.    Other  activities  will  be  concerned  with 
maintaining  the  reliability  of  operation  for  all  utility  and  environmen- 
tal control  systems  for  these  facilities;  providing  custodial,  maintenance 
and  repair  services  as  required  for  the  facilities;  specifying  and  con- 
structing alterations,  improvements  and  additions  to  the  facilities  and 
related  equipment  as  may  be  required  to  satisfy  changing  space  needs; 
landscaping  of  the  grounds;  preparation  of  the  facilities  for  special 
events;  maintaining  operations  for  receivings  shipping  and  warehousing 
of  materials;  and  maintaining  a  stock  of  general  office  supplies. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Operations  (National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf;  Public 
Law  89-36) 

.  1976 


Budget 

—  Estimate 


POP"         Amount  Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

249    $7,838,000  Indefinite  278  $9,836,000 


Purpose;    The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  (NTID)  began 
with  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-36  in  1965.    The  Institute  is  supported 
by  Federal  appropriation  and  student  fees.    NTID  was  established  and 
begun  at  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  (RIT)  in  1966  to  serve 
three  fum:^amental  purposes:    1)  to  prepare  deaf  citizens  for  direct 
technical  employment  and  for  full  participation  in  community  living;  2) 
to  train  professional  personnel  to  serve  the  deaf  nationally;  and  3)  to 
influence  education^  training  and  career  placement  of  deaf  citizens 
through  applied  research. 

These  purposes  resulted  from  research  on  the  history  of  employment  of 
deaf  people  that  clearly  showed  the  deaf  population  of  the  United  States 
to  be  characterized  by  unemployment,  underemployment  and  job  frustration. 

Explanation:    NTID  was  planned  to  be  an  important  agent  to  solve  the 
employment  problems  of  the  deaf,  through:     providing  a  defined  number  of 
young  deaf  people  with  technical,  personal-social,  and  communication 
skills  required  for  their  serving  ss  productive  rather  than  dependent 
citizens;  training  professional  manpower  needed  to  provide  these  skills 
to  an  even  larger  number  of  deaf  people. of  all  ages;  gathering  vital 
data  about  satisfying  educational,  social  and  economic  needs  of  deaf 
people;  planning,  carrying  out  and  evaluating  the  total  pictures  of 
activities  and  managing  the  resources  required  to  achieve  the  three 
purposes,  managing  and  operating  the  facilities  required  for  carrying 
out  programs;  and,  through  providing  these  services  for  young  deaf 
people,  to  be  an  example  of  how  the  needs  of  the  deaf  and  other  groups 
of  people  deprived  for  a  long  time  can  be  served  by  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  that  before  had  not  bieen  directly  involved  with  these 
groups. 

Accomplishments  in  1975:    Career  development  opportunities  and  instruc- 
tion were  provided  for  600  students  leading  toward  technical  and  general 
education  skills  preparing  them  for  jobs,  or  working  with  the  deaf. 
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All  support  services  required  for  deaf  students  to  successfully  pursue 
their  education  at  NTID  were  provided. 

The  Special  program  services  required  to  support  Instruction  were  pro- 
vided. 

Active  applied  research  In  all  phases  o£  NTID's  operations  was  carried 
on.    Specific  projects  were  directed  toward  Improving  the  teaching  of 
deaf  persons,  providing  for  their  enhanced-  learning,  enhancing  their 
economic  acconinodatlon  In  society,  Improving  their  communication  skills, 
and  raising  their  level  of  socialization. 

In-«ervlce  training  and  community  training  services  were  provided  for 
new  NTID  staff,  for  professionals  working  with  the  deaf  and  to  members 
of  the  general  public  Interested  In  the  welfare  of  deaf  people.    A  full- 
time  equivalent  of  100  professional  training  students  were  served. 

Concurrent  with  moving  Into  the  new  facilities,  the  level  of  sophistica- 
tion of  programs  and  strategies  began  to  provide  for  broad  scale  Infor- 
mation dissemination;  statistical  Information  on  career  readiness, 
mobility,  communication  needs  and  other  problems,  and  other  Information 
directly  relating  to  program  evaluation  and  modification  of  curricula 
was  Substantially  Increased. 

The  programs,  centralized  services,  and  physical  facilities,  and  the 
executive  direction  for  NTID  were  all  directed  toward  meeting  the  basic 
needs  of  the  deaf  population  for  which  NTID  was  Intended.    The  highly 
successful  move  to  the  new  facilities.  Initiation  of  facilities  shake- 
down, and  operations  In  a  new  environment  achieved  one  of  NTID's  prime 
objectives. 


Objectives  for  1976: 

1.      Planned  Growth  of  Student  Body 

The  enrollment  of  deaf  students  In  FY76  Is  planned  at  730  (600  In 
FY75) ;  these  students  will  be  provided  with  technical  education 
courses  'On  a  year-round  basis.    To  support  an  Increased  enrollment 
and  reflect  current  national  employment  and  student  needs,  several 
new  curricula  will  be  Introduced  In  FY76  Including  Small  Web  Press 
Operation,  Microfilm  Technology  and  Criminal  Justice.  Several 
other  curricula  will  be  developed  and  evaluated. 

Experience  has  shown  that  deaf  students  require  substantial  personal 
and  social  development  through  formal  course  work.  Developmental 
Education  courses  will  be  provided  for  all  deaf  students.  Courses 
offered  through  NTID's  Experimental  Educational  Theater  will  also 
provide  general  education  to  enhance  the  personal /social  development 
of  students  for  purposes  of  Improving  job  opportunities. 
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Deaf  students  will  continue  to  exhibit  a  need  for  experiences  with 
the  social  and  cultural  activities  of  their  community,  enhanced 
personal  problem-solving  skills,  leadership  skills,  and  Increased 
Information  on  current  events.    Accordingly,  NTID  will  enlarge  Its 
social/cultural  programs  to  accommodate  the  Increased  student  body. 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  students  entering  ntID  In  FY76  will 
need  academic  assistance  In  selecting  majors  during  their  first 
year-    At  least  25Z  of  all  NTID  students  will  need  Individual 
counseling  at  an  average  rate  of  four  hours  per  student,  per 
quarter. 

Communication  Profile  data  demonstrate  that  deaf  students  at  NTID 
will  require  communication  skills  development  In  remedial  and 
technical  English;  aural  rehabilitation  Including  speechreadlng, 
communication  aids  and  auditory  training;  oral  skill  development 
Including  speech  production;  and  other  skills  specific  to  Individ- 
ual students'  needs  for  education  and  employment. 

In  FY76,  230  full-time  equivalent  students  (100  In  FY75)  will 
receive  professional  training  for  working  with  deaf  persons  and  for 
working  within  the  NXID  environment. 

Applied  Research 

NTID's  research  activities  will  be  heightened  during  FY76  as  a 
result  of  what  Is  being  learned  about  the  operation  of  programs  In 
the  new  facilities  and  what  has  been  learned  from  students'  progress 
and  subsequent  Job  success.    In  FY76,  research  In  personal  and 
social  development  will  Increase  to  study  means  of  raising  students* 
levels  of  development  In  this  area,  to  study  the  effect  of  living 
arrangements  at  NTID  on  the  development  of  students,  and  to  consider 
ways  of  enhancing  mobility  of  deaf  workers.    Concerns  of  research 
In  communication  skill  development  Include  ways  of  using  electronic 
devices  to  give  visual  feedback  of  speech  to  deaf  Individuals,  ways 
of  improving  techniques  of  helping  hearing-handicapped  Individuals 
make  optimal  use  of  their  residual  hearing,  ways  of  Improving 
speech  production,  and  ways  of  evaluating  current  techniques  of 
therapy.    Cognitive  processing  research  will  study  the  use  of 
computer-assisted  Instruction  to  enhance  learning  rates  of  deaf 
students  and  ways  to  Individualize  English  language  Instruction  to 
language-handicapped  Individuals.    Curriculum  development  and 
evaluation  research  will  study  the  use  of  modular  Instruction  to 
teach  technical  skills  to  deaf  students. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligations 


1976 
Interim  Period 


Appropriation   $2,932,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources    338,000 

Total  obligations...   3.270.000 


Obligations  by  Activity 


Operations: 


1976 
Interim  Period 
Pes.  Amount 


(a)    Technical  education   14  $1,635,000 

(b;    Personal  and  social  development   2  425  000 

(c)  Communications  skill  development   4  687*000 

(d)  Administration   271  [oOO 

(e)  Physical  plant   252,000 

Total  Obligations   2C  3.270.000 


Obligations  by  Object 
Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions   $3,270,000 


Narrative 

Estimates  for  the  three-month  Interim  period — $2.459.000 — are  based  on 
one-fourth  of  NTID*s  1976  budget  estimate,  plus  an  additional  $473,000  for 
twenty  new  faculty  ($101,000);  special  summer  training  programs  ($113,000); 
faculty  and  staff  merit  ($152,000);  annuallzatlon  of  FY76  partial  year  salary 
($76,000)  and  contracted  services  ($31,000). 

The  purpose  of  this  request  Is  to  permit  NTID  to  augment  Its  academic 
program  activities  during  the  Interim  period  to  take  care  of  bullt-ln  cost 
Increases  and  program  expansion  related  to  anticipated  enrollment  Increases. 
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955 
Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 

GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 

For  carrying  out  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  Act  (80 
Stat.  1027)  and  for  the  partial  support  of  Gallaudet  College  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  18.  1954,  [$27,543,000]  $22,435,000,  of  which 
[$10,465,000]  $2,255,000  shall  be  for  construction  and  shall  remain 
available  until  expended:    i?rovided.  That  If  requested  by  the  college, 
such  construction  shall  be  supervised  by  the  General  Services 
Administration • 


For  **Gallaudet  College'^  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $5,606,000, 
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Amounts  Avaliatfle  for 


Obligations 
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Revised  1976 


Approprlatlon....   $  27,543,000  $  ?.2,435,000 

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation...  8,052,000  - —  


Sutjjtotal,  appropriations   35,595,000  22,435,000 

Receipts  and  reimbursements  Croia 

Non-Federal  sources   1,678.000  1,830,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year....  2,217.000  1,267,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year   ~1. 267. 000   


Total,  obligations  ..'         38,223,000  25,532,000 


Sumanary  of  Changes 


1975  Estimated  obligations   $  38,223,000 

1976  Estimated  obligations   25,532,000 

Net  change   -  12,691,000 


Base   Change  from  Base 

Pos.*    Amount  Pos.*  Amount 


Increases; 
A.  Built-in 

1.  Faculty  payraise 
(College-$437,000;  Model 

'  Secondary  School-$150,000; 
Kendall  School-$104, 000)..       $+691,000 

2.  Bookstore,  food  service 
and  tr&nsportation  cost 
(Collese-$97,000;  Model 
Secondary  School-$16,000; 

Kendall  School-$23,000) . . ..        +136,000 

3.  Cost  of  telephone  and 
utility  services 

(coll ege-$164, 000;  Model 

Secondary  School-$4,000) . .        +163,000 

4.  Annualization  of  non- 
faculty  payraise     +144.000 

Subtotal    +1,139.000 


*    All  positions  are  Non-Federal 
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Su—nr  of  Change*  (cont.) 

B.  Protr— ;  Ba<e  Change  from  B««e 

1.  College  -  operationai 

(a)  Instruction  and 

Related  Actlvltlea   238    $5,493,000       +  8      $  +319,000 

(b)  Student  Servlcea   62     1,387,000      +10  +166,000 

(c)  Keaearch  and  CurriculuM 

Developvent   16  378,000  +  3  +113,000 

(d)  General  Institutional 
and  Administrative 

Activitiea   201  3,546,000  +27  +408,000 

(e)  Continuing  Education   12  347,000  +  1  +  3i|oOO 

(f)  Auxiliary  fiaterpriaea   20  1,088,000    +  3)000 

2.  Model  Secondary  School  -  operations: 

(a)  Instructional  Servlcea   84  1, 6»i8, 000  +20  +199 ,000 

(b)  CurriculuM  Davalopaant/ 

Mia  Servlcea   32  771,000  +  7  +  97,000 

(c)  ReaMrch  and  Evaluation   12  225,000  +  1  +  13,000 

(d)  Davalopsantal  Education   17  325,000  +15  +135,000 

(e)  Central  Adainiatration   22  1,406,000  +  2  +265,000 

3.  Kendall  ng«nn«fration  V^mm^r^rM^YJ 

School  -  oparationa:  ^ 

(a)  Instructional  Dlviaion   62     1,254,000  '   +  60,000 

(b)  Student  and  TmmXXj  Servicea   18        469,000    +  47,000 

(c)  inatructional  Deaign  and 

Evaluation   10        179,000    +  18,000 

^      (d)    General  Adainiatration   8        469,000    +  22,000 

(a)  College  -  Planning  of  Learning 

Center         +450,000 

(b)  College  -  Connection  of  Existing 
luildinga  to  Central  Cooling 

Plent        +215,000 

(c)  College  *  Gonveraion  and  Con- 
atruction  of  the  Student  Union 

Building        +275,000 

(d)  College  -  Planning  snd  Con- 
struction of  Roada        +485,000 

(e)  College  -  Planning  of  tha  ?iald 

Houae         +380,000 

(f)  College  -  Planning  of  a  Fifth 

Reaidence  Hall        +450,000 

(g)  College  -  Conatructio^)  Fourth 

Reaidence  Hall         +567,000 

(h)  Model  Secondary  School  - 

Construction  Residence  Halls      +700.000 

Subtotsl   +94  +5,418,000 

Totsl,  incrsaaaa   +94  +6,557,000 

Decreaaes: 
A-  Built-in; 

1.    Operationa  ; 

(a)    October  1972  payraiae 

retro  decrease       -  57.000 

Subtotal     -  67,000 

BL  Program; 

1.    Conat ruction  ; 

(a)  *  College  -  Equips^nt  for 
Food  and  Health  Service 

Building         -450,000 
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Sunary  of  Changes  (Cont.) 

Base  Change  from  Base 

(b)  College  -  Construction 

Fourth  Residence  Hall         $-  3,833,000 

(c)  Model  Secondary  School  - 

PemUnent  Facllltlea   —      -13,652,000 

(d)  Other  Construction 

Project!   -  1,246,000 

Subtotal     -19,181,000 

Total,  decreases     -19 > 248, 000 

Tot  si,  net  changes   •t'94  -12.691.000 


Explsnatlon  of  Changes 

Increases! 

A.  Bullt-ln: 

1.  Faculty  salary  Increases  -  The  Increase  of  $691,000  will  provide  salary 
Increases  for  Instructlonsl  fsculty,  an  Increase  of  10  percent  over  FY  1973. 

2.  Student  services  -  $136,000  Is  requested  for  Bookstore  and  food  services, 
and  transportation  coats. 

3.  An  Increase  of  $168,000  will  provide  for  the  Increased  cost  of  telephone 
and  other  utility  services. 

4.  Aanuallzatlon  of  the  October  1,  1974  payralse  for  non-faculty  ($144,000). 

B.  Proiraa: 

1.  College  -  Operations: 

(a)  The  $319,000  requested  will  provide  for:  inplementatlon  of  an  under- 
graduste/grsduate  teacher  preparation  program*  Increased  course  offer- 
ings for  teachers  of  raultl-handlcapped  deaf  children;  estsbllshment  of 
a  pilot  language  laboratory;  an  Increase  In  academic  support;  the  ac-* 
qui    tlon  of  books  and  non-print  materials  and  the  establishment  of  a 
technical  processing  unit  for  the  Library;  modification  of  present 
claasrpom  facllltlea,  the  Instructional  materials  laboratory,  and 
computer  center;  and  Increased  production  of  captioned  films. 

(b)  The  $166,000  requested  will  provide  for  improved  health  services  which 
sre  to  be  Included  in  the  new  all-campus  medical  facility. 

(c)  Th^  $113,000  will  provide  for:  special  studies  in  careers /vocational 
education,  genetic  deafness,  and  mental  retardation  of  desf  persons; 
developmentsl  work  in  preschool  assessment,  attitude  measurement,  and 
the  evaluation  of  other  handicapping  conditions;  and  more  courses 
offered  in  the  language  sciences. 

(d)  The  $408,000  requested  will  provide  f ot :  operations  and  maintenance  of 
new  facilities;  <^evelopoent  of  alternative  sources  of  support  for  the 
College;  a  staff  development  program;  and  improvements  in  buying, 
security,  postal  and  preventivt^  maintenance  services. 

(e)  The  $31,000  requested  will  provide  for  the  Improved  dissemination 
capability  of  the  Center  for  Continuing  Education  and  for  development 
of  teaching  psckages. 

(f)  The  $3,000  will  provide  for:  increased  custodial  service  and  increased 
student  help. 

2.  Model  Secondary  School  -  Operations; 

(a)  The  $199,000  will  provide  for:  the  development  of  30  new  mini-courses; 
complete  the  development  of  90  courses  in  15  scademic  areas;  a  com- 
plete individualized  program  for  each  student;  transfer  of  operations, 
personnel  and  equipment  to  the  new  facility;  s  communications  profile 
for  use  in  prescribing  individualized  instruction,  and  the  refinement 
of  a  12-month  instructional  program. 
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Ejcplanatlon  of  Changea  (Continued) 


Increaaest 

*  B.  yrograai; 

2.  Model  Secondary  School  -  Qperatlonat 

(b)  The  $97,000  will  provide  for:  the  deaign  of  performance-baaed 
curricula;  increaaed  learning  reaource  center  aervicea;  an  increase 
in  television  captioning;  the  expanaion  of  computer  programs;  the 
increase  of  inatructional  materials  collections;  the  expanaion  of 
media  production  services;  and  a  computerized  scheduling  program. 

(c)  The  $13,000  will  provide  for  the  validation  of  language  development 
measures;  a  atudy  of  graduatea;  a  atudy  of  the  ef f ectiveneaa  of 
admlsaiona  criteria;  an  analyaia  of  student  achievement;  evaluation 
of  the  mini-school  experiment;  and  the  evaluation  of  the  interaction 
curriculum* 

(d)  The  $135,000  will  provide  for:  the  development  of  10  pre-vocational 
coursea;  a  Deaf  Awareneaa  Program  within  the  reaidence  program;  a 
career  education  program;  eatabliahment  of  working  relationahipa  with 
major  service  sgencies;  sdditional  resident  sdvisors;  transfer  to 

the  new  facility;  group  home  placementa;  recruitment  of  new  srndenta;  - 
an  instructional  handbook;  and  an  indirect  program  of  educational, 
aocial  and  recreational  activitiea • 

(e)  The  $265,000  will  provide  for:  operationa  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
fac lilt lea;  fiacal  management  planning  and  evaluation;  computer- 
baaed  accounting;  an  organizational  deciaion*-maklng  model;  a  manage- 
ment-by-objectivea  model;  staff  development  and  evaluation;  and 
public  information. 

3.  Kendall    Demonatration  Elementary  School  -  Operationa  . 

(a)  The  $60,000  requeated  will  provide  for  an  increaae  in  the  programs 
the  primary  and  elementary  diviaions. 

(b)  The  $47,000  requested  will  provide  for:  home  viaita  by  aocial  workers; 
%rorking  relationshipa  with  major  social,  health  and  related  agenciea; 
baaic  family  education  aervicea;  new  hearing  a Ida  and  hearing  aid 
parte;  a  complete  data  file  on  each  child:  and  payc^3logical  aaaeaa- 
ment  of  each  atudent. 

(c)  The  $18,000  requeated  will  provide  for:  implementation  of  KDES- 
developed  programs  and  materials  at  the  uchoola;  a  procedure  for 
recording  the  apontaneoua  qoamunication  of  deaf  children. 

(d)  The  $22,000  requeated  will  provide  for  the  implementation  of  manage- 
ment-by-objectivea  and  for  ataff  development. 

4.  Conat ruction  ! 

Collene  : 

(a)  $450,000  ia  requeated  for  th*.  planning  of  the  learning  center. 

(b)  $215,000  ia  requeated  to  connect  exiating  build inga  to  the  central 
cooling  plant  which  waa  completed  in  the  fall  of  1975. 

(c>  $275,000  ia  requeated  for  planning  and  conatruction  aaaociated 
with  converalon  of  the  Student  Union  Building. 

(d)  $485,000  ia  requeated  for  planning  and  conatruction  of  atreeta, 
roads,  and  aidevalka. 

(e)  $380,000  ia  requeated  for  the  planning  of  a  phyaical  education 
field  houae. 

(f)  $450,000  ia  requeated  for  the  planning  of  a  fifth  reaidence  hall 
neceasitsted  by  enrollment  increaaea  projected  for  future  yeara. 

(g)  $567,000  (funda  ware  appropriated  in  prior  yeara)  ia  requested 


for  the  completion  of  the  fourth  residence  hall  now  under  con- 
struction> 
Modal  Secondary  School  for  the  Dasf; 

(h)  $700,000  (funds  ware  sppropristed  in  prior  years)  la  requested  for 
completion  of  resldentlsl  fscllltles  to  scconodste  450  students. 
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Qbllgatlons  by  Activity 


1975  1976  Increase  or 

 E«tliiMite  E«tlaate  _  Pccre*«e 

yo«.       Anount       Pp«.    Amount  Fos  ■"  Amount 


Operations: 

(«)    college.....                 549  $12,185,000  598    $13,985,000     +49    $  1,800,000 

(b)  Model  Secondary            *  . 
School  for  the 

,  ^                                         167  4,445,000  212       5,334,000     +45  +889,000 

(c)  Kendall  Denonatratlon 

Elementary  School           98  2,412,000     98       2,691,000    +279,000 

(d)  Conatructlon    19,181,000    3,522,000   -15,659,000 

Total  obligations... .  814  38,223,000  908      25,532,000     +94  -12,691,000 


Obligations  by  Object 

1975  l976  Increase  or 

Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Grants,  Subsides,  and 

contributions                   $38,223,000  $25,532,000  -$12,691,000 


Total  obligations  by 

object   38,223,000  25,532,000  -  12,691,000 


Authorizing  Legislation 


Legislation 


Authorized 


1976 


Appropriation 
Requested 


"An  Act  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  Columbia  Institution 

for  the  Deaf."  Indefinite 
(D.C.  Code  31-1032)  Enacted  June  18,  1934,  P.L.  420, 
83rd  Congress,  Sec.  8,  68  Stat.  266. 


$14,410,000 


"An  Act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to 
maintain  and  operate  the  Kendall 
School  as  a  demonstration  elemen- 
tary school  for  the  deaf  to  serve 
primarily  the  National  Capital 

region,  and  for  other  purposes."      _    Indefinltig  2,691,000 
(Public  Lav  91-587,  9l8t  Congress,  S.4083  December 
24,  1970,  84  Stat.  1579. 


"An  Act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  by 
Gallaudet  College  of  a  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
to  serve  the  National  Capital 

region."  Indefinite  5,334,000 

(31  D.C.  Code  1051)  Enacted  October  15,  1966, 
P.L.  89-694,  Sec.  2,  80  Stat.  1027. 
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6«llaudet  College 


1976 


Suppleaental 

8,052,000 

22,435,000 


Budget 

EetloAte 

House 

Senate 

Year 

to  Congress 

Allowance 

Allowance 

Appropriation 

1966 

2,609,000 

2,609, 

000 

2, 

685,000 

2 

685,000 

1967 

2,557,000 

2,557, 

000 

2 

612,000 

2 

612,000 

1968 

5,815,000 

5,815, 

000 

6, 

001,000 

5 

815,000 

1969 

5,305,000 

4,536, 

000 

4, 

536,000 

A 

536,000 

1970 

6,086,000 

6,086, 

000 

6, 

400,000 

6 

400,000 

1971 

9,ei2,000 

9,51<», 

ooo 

9 

869,000 

9 

559,000 

1972 

30,246,000 

29,101, 

000 

30 

862,000 

30 

862,000 

1573 

14,073,000 

19,033, 

000 

19 

033,000 

19 

033,000 

1974 

15,012,000 

14,942, 

000 

15 

,oi2,ooo 

15 

,012,000 

1975 

27,543,000 

27,543, 

000 

27 

543,000 

27 

543,000 

1975  Proposed 
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Justification 


Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits  


Pos. 


1975 


Amount 


1976 


Increase  or 

Decrease 


Pos* 


Amount 


Other  expenses 


814      $14,096,000      908    $16,304,000    +94  $f2,208,000 


24.127.000 


9.228,000 


-14.899.000 


Total 


814       38.223.000      908      25.532,000    +94     -12. 691. 000 


General  Stateaent 

Gallsudet  College  is  a  private  non-profit  educational  institution  providing  an 
undergraduate  higher  education  for  the  deaf,  a  preparatory  program  for  deaf  students 
who  need  such  training  to  qualify  for  college  admission,  a  graduate  school  program 
in  fields  related  to  deafness,  a  continuing  education  program  for  deaf  adults.  The 
1976  budget  eatlsate  will  provide  for  aajor  Improvement  of  management  services  in 
the  areas  of  program  pUnning,  budgeting  and  evaluation,  upgrading  of  the  preven- 
tive maintenance  program  for  the  physical  plant,  and  operating  expenditures  for  the 
new  food  and  health  service  facility.    It  will  also  provide  for  necessary  faculty 
pay  Increases,  increased  food  and  transportation  expenses,  contracted  service  costs, 
utility  costs,  student  financial  aid,  expansion  of  the  graduate  program  and  improved 
residence  hall  services. 

As  provided  under  Public  Uw  89-694,  the  Hodel  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf: 
a)  serves  as  a  Uboratoiy  for  educational  experimentation  and  developtient;  b)  dis- 
seminates working  models  throughout  the  field  of  education  of  the  deaf  to  programs 
serving  more  than  60,000  deaf  students  and  10,000  educational  prof esaionsls;  c)  pre- 
pares deaf  adolescents  for  post-secondary  academic  and/or  vocational  pursuits;  and 
d)  provides  deaf  adolescents  with  the  skills  necessary  to  become  well-adjusted,  con- 
tributing, and  effective  members  of  the  society.    For  1976,  the  objectives  for  the 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  include:    the  completion  of  a  minimum  of  90 
academic  courses  In  preparstion  for  the  increased  enrollment  expected  as  a  result 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  facility  in  1976;  continued  development,  evaluation  and 
implementation  of  curricular  materials  and  models;  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  several  improved  management  systems;  and  the  inclusion  of  a  deaf  awareness 
program  within  the  residence  program. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  Public  Uw  91-587,  the  College  hss  the  authority  to 
operate  Kendall  School  as  a  national  demonstration  elementary  school  for  the  deaf. 
The  school  will:  1)  develop  an  exemplary  educational  program  for  children  from  the 
age  of  onset  of  deafness  through  the  age  of  fifteen;  2)  develop  a  diagnostic  center; 
3)  develop  a  parent  education  program;  and  4)  become  a  source  of  important  research 
on  learning  problems  of  young  deaf  children.    The  1976  operation  estimates  will 
^provide  for  the  maintenance  of  faculty  salaries;  the  development  of  a  complete 
.medical  data  file  on  each  child;  complete  psychological  assessment  of  each  child; 
the  expansion  of  home  visits  by  social  workers;  and  the  completion  and  implemen- 
tation of  a  management-by-objectives  model. 

The  construction  funds  requested  for  the  College  will  provide  for  the  planning 
of  the  learning  center;  the  connection  of  eight  buildings  to  the  central  cooling 
plant;  planning  and  construction  associated  with  removal  of  food  service  facilities 
from  the  Student  Union  Building;  planning  and  construction  of  streets,  roads  and 
sidewalks  called  for  in  the  new  facilities  master  plan;  plsnning  of  the  field 
house;  and  planning  of  the  fifth  residence  hall. 
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Qperatlona 
College 


][ncrease  or 

 1975  1976  Decrease 

 .  Poa.      Amount  Pos.    Amount  ^os .  Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits   5A9    $  9,A20,000       598    $10,850,000    +49  $+l,A30,000 

Other  cxpenaes    2,765,000    3,135,000    +370,000 

Total   549      12,185,000       598     -13,985,000    +49  +1,800,000 


Narrative 

The  1976  budget  estimate  for  College  operations  represents  an  Increase  of 

$1,800,000  and  49  new  positions  over  the  1975  appropriation.    A  distribution  of 
these  funds  and  positions  Is  Illustrated  below. 

Instruction  and  Related 

Activities                             238      $5,439,000  246      $6,194,000    +  8  $+755,000 

Student  Services                       62       1,387,000  72       1,586,000    +10  +199,000 

Research  and  Curriculum 

Development                            16           378,000  19           497,000    +  3  +119,000 

General  Institutional 
and  Administrative 

Activities                            201       3,546,000  228       4,134,000    +27  +588,000 

Continuing  Education                12           347,000  13           386,000    +  1  +39,000 

Auxiliary  Enterprises. . . .        20       1 , 088 , 000         20.       1 , 188 , 000    +100, 000 

total                                 549      12,185,000  598      13,985,000    +49  +1,800,000 


1*     Instruction  and  Related  Activities;     $755,000  ($411,000  faculty  payralse; 

$86,000  new  positions;  $258,000  other  expenses)  Funds  are  requested  In  support 
of  a  10  percent  faculty  pay  Increase  In  order  to  allow  the  College  to  remain 
competitive  and  to  maintain  the  current  American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors (AAUP)  ranking  held  by  the  College.    This  Increase  will  enable  the 
College  to  continue  to  attract  new  and  replacement  faculty  with  the  earned  doc- 
torate.   Support  Is  also  requested  for  Implementation  of  an  under gradur^te /gradu- 
ate teacher  preparation  program  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  deaf  persons  Into 
teaching  careers;  Increased  course  offerings  for  teachers  of  multl-handlcapped 
deaf  children;  extension  of  12-month  contracts  to  faculty  In  the  English  Depart- 
ment to  establish  a  pilot  language  laboratory;  an  Increase  In  academic  support 
for  22  Instructional  departments;  the  acquisition  of  books  and  non-print 
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MCerlals  which  will  enable  the  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet  Memorial  Library  to  meet 
professional  library  accreditation  standards;  eatabllshment  of  a  technical  proc- 
essing unit  within  the  library  which  will  order,  catalog  and  process  learning 
resources  In  all  forms  for  all  units  on  the  campus;  modification  of  present 
classroom  facilities  to  meet  the  special  vlaual  and  amplification  needs  of  deaf 
students;  modification  of  the  Instructional  materlala  laboratory  'and  computer 
center;  and  expansion  of  the  capability  for  production  of  captioned  films. 

Student  Services;  $199,000  ($12,000  faculty  payralse;  $111,000  new  positions; 
$76,000  other  expenses)    Funds  are  requeated  In  support  of  Improvement  of  campus 
health  services  tQ  Include  Increased  staffing  needed  to  comply  with  the  recooi- 
mendatlons  of  the  Aaerlcan  College  Health  Association  for  an  Institution  of 
Gallaudet 's  size.    Also  Included  are  expanded  medical  specialist  consultation 
and  the  Impleaentatlon  of  a  limited  medical  laboratory  on  campus.    Support  Is 
alao  requested  for  Improved  counseling  and  placement  aervlces, ^and  for  Improved 
campus  food  service. 

Research  and  Curriculum  Development:    $119,000  ($38,000  new  positions;  $81,000 
other  expenses)    Support  Is  requested  for  special  studies  In  the  areas  of 
careers/vocational  education,  genetic  deafness,  and  mental  retardation  of  deaf 
persons;  for  developmental  work  In  the  areas  of  preachool  assessment,  attitude 
measurement,  and  the  evaluation  of  data  reported  on  other  handicapping  condi- 
tions; and  for  expansion  of  the  number  of  courses  offered  In  the  language 


General  Institutional  and  Administrative  Activities;  $588,000  ($8,000  faculty 
payralse;  $174,000  new  positions;  $406,000  other  expenses.)    Support  Is  requeat- 
ed for  operations  and  maintenance  of  new  college  facilities;  Increased  efforts 
In  the  development  of  alternative  sources  of  support  for  the  programs  of  Gal- 
laudet College;  Implementation  of  a  staff  development  program;  and  some  Improve- 
ments In  buying,  security,  postal  and  preventive  maintenance  service.  Funds 
are  also  needed  to  assure  that  gas,  electricity,  and  fuel  oil  are  adequate  to 
supply  the  College's  needs. 

Continuing  Education;     $39,000  ($6,000  faculty  payralse;  $11,000  new  positions; 
$22,000  other  expenses)    Conferences  will  be  sponsored  at  which  representatives 
of  schools  for  the  deaf  now  conducting  comrnqnlty  education  programs  may  exchange 
and  pool  Ideas  that  are  conducive  to  the  growth  of  continuing  education  actlvl- 
cles  throughout  the  country.    Workshops  and  short  courses  will  be  developed 
for  counselors,  audlologlsts  and  deaf  persona  Interested  In  becoming  accredited 
teachers  of  the  deaf.    Promotional  materials  will  be  developed  to  fill  a  demand 
for  orientation  and  training  In  the  area  of  school-community  related  programs. 
The  need  for  special  teaching  packages  and  materials  to  serve  the  model  demon- 
stration program  has  been  validated  as  a  result  of  the  study  conducted  In  1975. 
The  needed  materials  will,  therefore,  be  produced  by  the  Center  In  1976. 

Auxiliary  Enterprises:    $100,000  ($100,000  other  expenses)    The  Imminent  expan- 
sion of  the  MSSD,  the  KDES,  and  the  College  has  created  a  predictable  Increased 
need  for  expansion  of  auxiliary  services  In  1976.    In  line  with  the  role  of 
Gallaudet  College  as  a  multipurpose  Institution  serving  the  needs  of  the  deaf 
In  providing  preschool,  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  education,  the  function 
of  the  bookstore  as  a  supplier  of  materials  on  deafness  to  professlonala  and 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  Gallaudet  community  will  be  greatly  expanded. 
Funding  Is  requested  also  for  repairs  and  renovatlona  to  residence  halls. 
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Operations 
Model  Secondary  School  for  ehe  Deaf 


Increase  or 

1975                       1976  Decrease 
 Poa.       Aaount  Poe  .    Amount  Poa.  Amount 

Personnel  compensation 


snd  benefits                                167      $2,883,000  212  $3,475,000  445  $+592,000 

Other  expenaea                                          1,562,000    1,859,000    +297,000 

Total                                     167       4,445,000  212  5,334,000  +45  +889,000 

Nsrrstive 


The  1976  budget  estimste  for  MSSD  represents  sn  increase  of  $889,000  snd  45 
new  positions  over  the  1975  spproprisCion.    A  distribution  of  these  funds  snd  posi- 
tions is  illustrated  below: 


.  .  84 

$1,688,000 

104 

$1,963,000 

+20 

$+275,000 

Curriculum  Development/ 
Medis  Sery.ice8  

..  32 

771,000 

39 

896,000 

+  7 

+125,000 

225,000 

13 

249,000 

+  1 

+  24,000 

..  17 

325,000 

32 

475,000 

+15 

+150,000 

1.436.000 

24 

1,751,000 

+  2 

+315,000 

4,445,000  . 

212 

5,334,000 

+45 

+889,000 

1.  Instructional  Services;    $275,000  ($76,000  fsculty  psyrsise*,  $181,000  new 
positions;  $18,000  other  expenses)    Funds  sre  requested  in  support  of  the 
development  of  30  new  mini-courses  to  increase  the  rsnge,  comprehensiveness 
and  options  within  the  instructional  program;  complete  the  development  of 
90  coursea  in  15  academic  areaa  in  response  to  the  incresse  in  enrollment 
of  75.  students;  continued  development  of  s  complete  individuslized  progrsm 
for  each  student;  and  aupport  of  other  functiona  including  the  transfer  of 
operstions,  personnel  snd  equipment  to  the  new  fscility;  the  development  of 
s  communicstions  profile  for  use  In  prescribing  individuslized  instruction, 
snd  the  refinement  of  s  12-mDnth  ins true tionsl  progrsm. 

2.  Curriculum  Developmcnt/Medis  Services;    $125,000  ($28,000  fsculty  pay raise; 
$73,000  new  positions;  $24,000  other  expenses)    Funds  sre  requested  in 
support  of  the  design  of  performance-bssed  curriculs;  the  estsblishment  of 
cooperstive  progrsms  in  the  learning  reaource  center  services;  sn  incresse 
in  television  csptioning;  the  expansion  of  computer  software  programs  for 
instnictionsl  snd  non-instructionsl  uses:  the  increaae  of  instructional 
materials  collections;  the  expsnsion  of  medis  production  services;  and  the 
development  of  e  computerized  scheduling  program. 
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3-    Reaearch  and  Evaluation;    $24,000  ($11,000  faculty  payralae;  $13,000  new 
positions)    Funda  are  requested  In  support  of  the  validation  of  language 
development  measures;  a  follow-up  of  a  study  of  graduates;  a  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  admissions  criteria  in  predicting  academic  success;  an 
analyaia  of  individual  student  achievement;  and  other  activities  including 
the  evaluation  of  the  mini-school  experiment,  the  analysis  of  individual 
atudent  achievement,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  interaction  curriculum. 

4.    Developmental  Education;    $150,000  ($15,000  faculty  payraise;  $129,000  new 
positions;  $6,000  other  expenses)    Funda  are  requested  in  support  of  the 
development  of  10  pre-vocational  courses  for  use  in  the  shop  areas  of  the 
new  facility;  integration  of  the  Deaf  Awareness  Program  within  the  residence 
program;  Implementation  of  a  career  education  program;  establishment  of  work- 
ing relationships  with  major  medical,  aocial,  and  other  community  ser/ice 
agencies;  acquisition  of  additional  reaident  advisors  necessitated  by 
increased  enrollment;  and  aupport  for  other  activities  incident  to  increased 
enrollment  such  as  tranafer  to- the  new  facility,  provision  for  group  home 
placements,  recruitment  of  new  studentf  preparation  of  a  handbook  for  in- 
dividualized instruction,  and  the  establiahment  of  an  indirect  program  of 
educational,  social  and  recreational  activities. 

5-    Central  Adminiatration:     $315,000  ($20,000  faculty  payraise;  $29,000  new 
poaitions;  $266,000  other  expenses)    Funds  are  requested  in  support  of  a 
comprehensive  operations  and  maintenance  program  for  the  newly  constructed 
MSSD  facilities;  the  Implementation  of  fiscal  management  planning  and  eval- 
uation systems;  the  refinement  of  computer-based  accounting  systems;  the 
completion  and  implementation  of  an  organizational  decision-making  model; 
the  refinement  of  a  management-by-obJectives  model  aa  part  of  the  decision- 
making model;  and  the  expansion  of  general  administrative  activities 
necessitated  by  increased  enrollment,  such  aa  staff  evaluation,  staff 
devejlopment  and  public  information. 

Operations 
Kendall  Demonstration  Elementary  School 


1975 


Pos .  Amount 


1976 


Pos. 


Amount 


Increase  or 
 ^Decrease 


Pos. 


Amount 


Personnel  compensation 
and  benefits   


Other  expenses. 


98  $1,793,000 
619,000 


98  $1,979,000 
712,000 


$+186,000 
+93,000 


Total   98      2,412,000         98       2,691,000    +279,000 

Narrative: 

The  1976  budget  estimate  for  Kendall  represents  au  increase  of  $279,000  over 
the  1975  appropriation.    A  distribution  of  these  funds  is  illustrated  below: 

Instructional  Division   62    $1,254,000         62     $1,381,000    $+127,000 

Student  and  Family 

Services                                   18         469,000         18          558,000  —  +89,000 

Inatructional  Design  and 

Evaluation   10         179,000         10  207,000    +28,000 

General  Administration   8         510,000  8  545,000    +35,000 

Total   98      2,412,000         98       2,691,000    +279,000 
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1.  Instructional  Division;  §127,000  ($67,000  faculty  payralse;  $60,000  other 
expenses)  In  1976,  enrollment  In  the  primary  and  elementary  programs  will  be 
Increased  by  at  leas'-  20  percent.    A  student  aid  account  will  be  established 
to.  allow  students  to  benefit  from  various  educational  experiences  outside  the 
school. 

2.  Student  and  Family  Servlcea;     $89,000  ($19,000  faculty  payralse;  $70,000  other 
expenses)    In  1976,  Student  and  Family  Services  will  establish  working  relation- 
ships with  all  major  agencies  In  the  National  Capital  region.    A  complete  medi- 
cal file  on  each  child  will  be  developed  and  at  least  50  percent  of  the  students 
will  undergo  complete  medical  examinations  leading  to  corrective  therapy  as 
required.    A  psychological  assessment  of  each  student  will  be  completed.  Home 
visits  by  social  workers  and  basic  family  education  services  will  be  expanded 

to  enable  families  to  better  cope  with  their  deaf  child.    Hearing  aids  and  parts 
will  be  provided  for  needy  students.    Student  counseling  services  will  also  be 
expanded . 

3.  Instructional  Design  and  Evaluation:     $28,000  ($10,000  faculty  payralse; 
$18,000  other  expenses)    In  1976,  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  open-space 
Instruction  will  be  conducted  to  determine  the  feaalblllty  of  this  Instructional 
concept.    A  program  of  staff  evaluation  will  be  fully  Implemented  to  Improve 
staff  efficiency,  and  a  model  for  faculty  evaluation  will  be  developed  and 
implemented.     Staff  training  and  parent  education  programs  will  be  evaluated. 
Diasemlnation  visita  to  other  achools  and  programs  will  be  conducted  aa  part  of 
the  activity  of  a  "demonstration"  school. 

^«    General  Adminiatration;     $35,000    ($8,000  faculty  payralse;  $27,000  other  ex- 
penaes)    In  1976,  the  Division  of  Administration  will  complete  and  implement 
a  management -by -object Ives  model.    Support  it  also  requested  for  tuition  and 
travel  for  the  training  of  administratora.    The  Kendall  administration  will 
alao  implement  design-making  models  and  will  participate  in  the  campus-wide 
program  of  aasistance  to  faculty  and  ataff  wiahing  to  continue  their  education. 

Construction 


Increase  or 
1975                      1976  Decrease 
 Pos.    Amount  Pos.    Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Other  expenses    $18,231,000   $  2,255,000   $-15,976,000 


Total    18,231,000    2,255,000   -15,976,000 


Narrative : 

The  1976  budget  request  for  construction  is  $2,255,000— distribution  is  as 
follows: 

(a)  Planning  of  the  learning  center.  $  450,000 

This  facility  will  be  the  hub  of  the  learning  process  for  the  College. 
It  will  be  designed  to  expand  the  degree  and  quality  of  use  of  tech- 
nological aids  to  education,  the  accessibility  of  innovative  in- 
structional and  learning  material*,  and  the  capability  for  produc- 
tive dissemination  of  methods  and  results.    The  learning  cent;er  will 
complement  and  extend  MSSD  and  KDES  capabilities  through  shared  re- 
aources  and  aervices  wherever  posalble.     It  will  further  the  transi- 
tion to  methods,  materials  and  equipment  for  the  instructional  pro- 
cess at  Gallaudet  College  in  keeping  with  the  expanding  state  of  the 
art. 

(b)  Connection  of  existing  buildings  to  the  central  $  215,000 
codling  plant. 
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Funds  are  requested  for  the  connection  of  eight  buildings  (Hughes 
Auditorium,  Gallaudet  Library,  Student  Union  Building,  Mary  Thorn- 
berry  Building,  Washburn  Arts  Building,  Clerc  Hall,  Krug  Hall,  and 
Cogswell  Hall)  to  the  central  cooling  plant .    The  completion  of 
the  central  cooling  plant  In  the  fall  of  1975  should  be  followed 
immediately  by  a  conversion  to  the  central  system  In  all  buildings 
which  now  have  Individually  centralized  alr-condltloning  equipment. 
This  requires  installation  of  exchange  and  control  equipment  and 
connection  to  the  cooling  lines  of  the  new  system.     In  those  of  the 
seven  buildings  In  which  the  present  equipment  appears  to  have 
appreciable  remaining  usable  life,  arrangements  wlil  be  made  to 
retain  It  for  standby  use.^ 

(c)    Planning  and  construction  associated  with  removal  of 

food  service  facilities  from  the  Student  Union  Building, 

and  conversion  of  this  building  for  effective  use  In 

accord  with  the  new  Physical  Plant  Master  Plan.  $  275,000 

(c)    The  Student  Union  Building  Is  the  center  of  activity  for  the  campus 
community.    As  space  becomes  available  In  the  building  due  to  the 
transfer  of  the  food  service  to  a  new  atructure.  It  la  essential 
that  the  College  provide  .fpr  the  effective  utilization  of  this  space 
and  make  change*  In  the  remainder  of  the  building  needed  for  most 
effective  overall  uae.    Thlm  Is  particularly  significant  iaecauae 
the  College  Is  moving  toward  a  broader . 3tud«nt  union  concept  which 
will  bring:' about  'greater  Interaction  among  all  elements  of  the  campus 
connunlty.    Plans  for  the  building  will  be  flexible  enough  to. allow 
for  both  large  and  small  group  activity  planning  and  programming. 
Care  will  be  taken  to  Insure  that  there  Is  provision  for  flexible 
space  useful  for  both  existing  and  future  programs  of  the  Student 
Union.    The  remodeled  building  will  Include  areas  for  study,  social 
functions,  recreation,  creative  art  actlvltlea,  conferences,  book- 
store, student  banking  service,  poat  office,  office  apace  for  the 
student  body  government,  and  work  apace  for  atudent  publications. 


(d)  Streets  and  roads,  planning  and  conatructlon  $  485,000 

Funds  are  requested  for  the  construction  and  rebuilding  of  streets, 
roads,  and  sidewalks  to  facilitate  adequate  circulation  within  the 
campus,  as  specified  in  the  Master  Plan.     These  funda  will  also 
provide  for  elimination  of  architectural  barrlera  for  the  handi- 
capped In  existing  buildings  not  acheduled  for  major  renovation  and 
modification. 

(e)  Planning  of  the  field  house.  $  380,000 

Because  deaf  atudents  hsve  limited  uae  of  the  recreational  activ- 
ities avallsble  to  hesrlng  persona  (movies,  tsJ.evlalon,  radio, 
mualc),  they  make  correspondingly  grester  use  cf  sports,  physical 
culture,  and  other  phyalcally-orlented  forma  of  recreation. 
Gallaudet  College  needa  to  furnish  spproxlmately  twice  the  ua«al 
per-student  space  In  phyalcal  education  and  recreation  facilities. 
The  College  la  now  squeezing  its  sctlvltles  Into  s  physical  edu- 
cation facility  dealgned  for  750  atudents  In  a  hearing  college.  The 
facility  for  which  funda  are  requeated  will  expand  the  capacity 
enrollment  to  1,500  undergraduate  and  300  graduate  students  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Maater  Plan.     It  will  also  function  as  an  auditorium 
for  actlvltlea  for  which  the  Hughea  Theater  (capacity  750)  Is  In- 
adequate. 

(f)  Planning  of  a  fifth  residence  hall.  $  450,000 


An  enrollment  Increase  of  225  deaf  students  beginning  In  1976  will 
necessitate  this  residence  hall  by  1979.    Conatructlon  funds  will  be 
required  In  1977  to  accomplish  this  objective.  * 
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Table  I 

Total  Enrollaent  for  Fmll  Sememter 
Peraona  Served 
FiBcal  Year  x974.  1975.  and  1976 


1974  Actual    1975  Estimate    1976  Estimate 

College.: 

Undergraduate  ^   981  985  1,002 

Graduate  2  ,   192  205  220 

Continuing  Education  3.   1.258  1,288  1,320 

Sign  Language  Program  ^   ii2i2  14il 

Total...   3,441  3,559  3,698 

Model  Secondary  School   119  125  200 

Kendall  Demonstration 

Elementary  School  ^   163  175  200 

Total   3,723  3,859  4,098 

1.  Full-time  equivalent,  computed  aa  number  of  full- time  students  plua  1/3  of 
part-time  students. 

2.  Total  enrollmenta,  fall  sem eater,  including  special  and  part-time.    Fall- time 
equivalent  would  be  about  751  of  theae  figures. 

3.  Total  course  enrollments,  counting  each  person  once  for  each  course  in  which 
he  or  she  enrolls* 

4.  Including  preschool. 


Table  II 
i^nalyais  of  Financing 


Nock-'Federal  Income: 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Actual 

X?76 
Estimate 

$  517,000 

$  517,000 

$  527,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

3.    Auxiliary  Enterpriaes. . 
Total  Non-Federal  

1.067,000 

1.131.000 

1.273.000 

1,614,000 

1,676,000 

1,830,000 

Federal  Appropriation*: 

9,027,000 

10,507,000 

12,155,000 

Hodel  Sacondary  School. . . 

4,025,000 

4,445,000 

5,334,000 

Kendall  Elesentary  School 

2,010,000 

2,412,000 

2,691,000 

18.231.000 

2,255.000 

Total  Appropriationa. ... • 

15,062,000 

35,595,000 

22,435,000 

16,676,000 

37,273,000 

24,265,000 
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ProKram  Purpoae  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Operations  -  College 

1975    1976  

Budget 
Estimate 

Amount  Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

$10,507,000  Indefinite  59^  $12,155,000 

Purpose;    As  stated  in  the  Gallaudet  College  Maater  Plan  Sumaary  dated  July  1,  1973, 
"The  mission  of  Gallaudet  College  is  to  serve  deaf  persons  through  the  provision  of 
appropriately  designed  educational  opportunities;  through  the  trainirig  of  teachers 
and  other  professionals;  and  through  its  strategic  position  as  the  capstone  of 
educational  opportunity  for  the  deaf,  to  provide  a  majcimum  of  leadership,  inspira- 
:tlon,  and  exemplary  service  to  institutions,  organizations,  and  individuals  serving 
♦the  deaf." 

Accomplishments  1974-1975:    In  1974  and  1975,  all  components  of  the  College  con- 
tinued to  refine  and  implement  many  of  the  objectives  stated  in  the  Program  Master 
Plan  developed  in  1973.    A  campus-wide  research  plan  was  formulated  and  refined. 
In  1975,  a  new  physical  plant  master  plan  based  upon  the  Program  Master  Plan  was 
completed.    This  will  enable  the  College  to  provide  the  most  effective  use  of  its 
land  area  and  physical  resources.    The  College's  Affirmative  Action  Plan  was 
Implemented  as  another  step  in  providing  upward  mobility  for  Gallaudet  employees. 
Significantly  improved  servicec  .a  the  areas  of  counseling,  placement  and  health 
services  were  made  available  and  utilized  by  the  student  body.    The  Center  for 
Continuing  Education  experienced  significant  growth,  achieving  an  enrollment  goal 
of  20  percent  of  the  estimated  3,000  deaf  adults  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area . 

•Objectives  1976;    In  1976,  the  College  will  expand  and  Improve  its  contribution  to 
deaf  education  in  the  areas  of  student  development,  professional  development,  re- 
^search,  public  service  and  stewardship.    Of  primary  Importance  in  1976  is  the  area 
of  student  development,  where  a  concerted  attack  will  be  made  on  the  language 
deficiency  problem. 

Other  activities  in  1976  include  enlarging  the  pool  and  raising  the  level  of 
competence  of  persons  working  with  and  for  the  deaf;  a  sharper  focus  on  research 
reflecting  a  climate  of  concern  for  all  deaf  individuals;  a  coordinated  program  of 
service  on  a  local,  national,  and  international  basis  to  those  publics  where  needs 
are  acute  in  the  areas  of  deafness  and  the  education  of  the  deaf;  and  the  provision 
•of  management  structures  intentionally  designed  to  mobilize  and  direct  effectively 
the  resources  available  to  the  College. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 
Activity:    Operations  -  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 

 1975    1976_  

Budget 

 Estimate  

Amount  Authorization  Pos.  Amount 

$4,445,000  Indefinite  212  $5,334,000 

Program:    In  accordance  with  Public  Law  89-694,  an  agreement  between  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Gallaudet  College  was  signed  on  May  16,  1969, 
authorizing  the  establishment,  construction,  equipping,  and  operation  of  a  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  (MSSD)  to  be  located  on  the  campus  of  Gallaudet 
College. 

Purpoae;    The  legislative  mandate  reflected  within  the  public  law  assigns  the  MSSD 
the  interrelated  goals  of:     (a)  serving  as  a  laboratory  for  educational  experimen- 
tation and  change  by  developing  and  validating  innovative  management  and  instruc- 
tional modela  deaigned  to  prepare  deaf  adolescents  for  post-secondary  and/or 
:Vocatic?\al  pursuits  and  to  provide  deaf  adolescents  with  the  skills  necessary  to 


Pos. 
549 


Pos. 
167 
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become  effective  members  of  the  society;  and  (b)  disseminating  working  models 
I  throughout  the  field  of  education  of  the  deaf  in  order  to  have  an  impact  upon  the 
education  of  the  more  than  60,000  deaf  students  in  schools  and  programs,  their 
parents  and  the  10,000  professional  persons  in  education  of  the  deaf  and  related 
disciplines. 

AecoMplishments  1974-1975;    In  1974  and  1975,  the  MSSD  devoted  most  of  its  resources 
to  the  development  and  testing  of  curricular  oAterials,  staff  development  and 
evaluation  programs,  and  special  diagnostic  and  career  development  materials  in 
.preparation  for  major  program  expansion  when  the  new  facility  is  occupied  in  1976. 

Objectives  1976:    In  1976,  the  MSSD  will  implement  earlier  developed  programs  and 
procedures  in  the  new  academic  complex.    Transfer  of  operations,  personnel  and 
;  equipment  to  the  new  facility  will  be  a  major  undertaking.    New  courses  will  be  de- 
veloped and  tested,  and  instructional  media  services  will  be  expanded  in  anticipa- 
tion of  Increasing  enrollments.    Residence  programs  and  an  indirect  program  of  edu- 
cational, social  and  recreational  activities  will  be  implemented  for  the  enlarged 
student  body. 

Of  major  Importance  to  the  MSSD  in  1976  is  the  smooth  transition  from  the 
present  temporary  facilities  to  the  new  facility,  the  recruitment  of  competent 
additional  faculty  and  the  Implementation  of  programs  to  enhance  the  educational 
experience  of  deaf  persons  at  the  secondary  level. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:    Operations  ~  Kendall  Demonstration  Blementary  School 

1975   1976   

Budget 

Estimate  

Pos.      Amount        Authorization    Pos«  Amount 
98    $2,412,000     Indefinite.         98  $2,691,000 

Program;    The  Kendall  Dcmonatration  Elementary  School  (KDES) ,  under  Public  Law 
91-587,  operates  as  a  national  model  elementary  school  for  the  deaf.    Its  instruc- 
tional program  involves  provision  of  learning  activities  and  on-site  instruction 
for  150  children,  through  age  15.    Other  areas  of  instructional  programming  in- 
clude arts  and  crafts,  physical  education,  career  education,  learning  resources 
center,  library,  media,  and  programmed  instruction.    The  supportive  services  pro- 
gram involves  services  to  students,  families,  and  instructional  personnel  in  the 
areas  of  social  service,  family  education,  speech  therapy,  audiology,  student 
counseling,  learning  diagnosis  and  disability,  pediatrics,  otolaryngology,  oph- 
thalmology, and  the  school  health  clinic.    The  design  and  evaluation  component 
Includes  clinical  and  technical  design  and  development,  and  dissemination  and 
evaluation.  ^ 

Purpose;    The  purpose  of  KDES  is  to  create  a  learning  environment  which  stimu- 
lates a  child's  thinking;  his  curiosity  for  exploring  situations,'  and  his  ability 
to  discover  solutions  to  problems.    The  students'  experiences  in  the  school  en- 
vironment and  program  are  related  to  ever-expanding  opportunities  for  living 
meaningful  and  productive  lives.    The  school  is  further  committed  to  provide 
services  which  are  designed  to  support,  supplement,  and  enhance  the  direct  in- 
structional experiences  of  the  student.    As  a  model  school,  KDES  is  also  charged 
with  the  task  of  developing  new  programs  and/or  identifying  existing  programs 
that  have  yet  to  be  tried  with  the  deaf,  and  evaluate  them,  with  the  goal  of 
disseminating  the  findings  to  other  schools  and'programs  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

Accomplishtients  1974-75;    In  1974-75,  KDES  finalized  the  architectural  specifi- 
cations for  a  new  facility;  evaluated  administrative  reorganization;  developed 
a  management-by-objectives  approach;  defined  the  role  of  all  positions;  placed 
24  students  into  MSSD;  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Preschool  program;  main- 
tained evaluation  of  the  open-space  program;  planned  a  career  education  program; 
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developed  a  program  for  staff  development  activities;  provided  orientation  to  > 
families;  initiated  a  foster  home  program;  expanded  audlologlcal  and  otolaryh- 
gologlcal  evaluations  to  the  Preschool  population;  established  a  dissemination 
system;  implemented  Program  Evaluation  Review  Technique  (PERT)  and  developed 
students'  progress  forms. 

Objective.  1976=  In  1976,  the  KDES  will  complete  .nd  implement  .  management-by- 
Adiinl  *r«t''  P«ticip.tion  in  American  Association*oTschool 

Ad«iniatr.tc,rs  (AASA)  Academy  progr.ms;  establish  «,rking  relationships  wiU  all 
«ch  .hf^d  ?         ""hington,  D.C.  area;  develop  a  complete  medical  file  on 

each  child,  complete  psychological  asseasment  on  each  student;  expand  home  visits 
rlATi  .    "T        •  ""^^^  education  services;  evaluate  the  staff 

Lhoola\nd'p?:gr.":s     "    °"  dissemination  visits  to  other 


Proaram  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 

Activity:  Construction 

1975   1976   

Budget 
Estimate 

Pos.      Amount            Authorization                Pos>  Amount 
  $18,231,000       Indefinite    $2,255,000 

Purpose;    The  purpose  of  this  activity  is  to  provide  for  continuing  development 
of  facilities  in  jiccord  with  program  plans  and  objectives  of  the  College,  the 
Model  Secondary  School,  and  Kendall  Demonstration  School  as  delineated  in  the 
Program  Master  Plan  and  in  the  Facilities  Master  Plan. 

Accomplishments  in  1974-75:    In  1974,  construction  was  begun  on  the  Model 
Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  academic  facility  and  the  facilities  to  be  shared 
by  the  College,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Kendall  Demon- 
stration Elementary  School  (central  heating  and  cooling  plant,  central  services 
and  maintenance,  food  services  and  health  services).  *  These  buildings  will  be 
completed  early  in  1976.     During  1975,  construction  of  the  MSSD  academic  facility 
and  the  shared  facilities  reached  80  percent  completion  and  construction  was 
begun  on  two  MSSD  residence  halls  and  on  a  new  College  residence  hall. 

Objectives  for  1976;    The  additional  funds  requested  for  the  College  will  provide 
for  the  planning  of  the  learning  center;  the  connection  of  existing  buildings  to 
the  central  cooling  plant  completed  in  the  fall  of  1975;  planning  and  construction 
associated  with  removal  of  food  service  facilities  from  the  Student  Union  Building, 
and  conversion  of  this  building  for  effective  use  in  accord  with  the  new  Physical 
Plant  Master  Plan;  the  planning  and  construction  of  streets  and  roads;  the  plan- 
ning of  the  field  house;  and  the  planning  of  a  fifth  residence  hall. 
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Gallaudec  College 
Amounts  Available  for  Obligations 

1976 
Interim  Period 

Appropriation   $5,606,000 

Receipts  and  relmbursementa  from  non-Federal  aourcea    459,000 

Total  obligations   6,063,000 


Obllgatlona  by  Activity 


1976 
Interim  **«rlod 
Pos.        #  Amount 


Operations: 


(a)  College   5  $3,739,000 

(b)  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf     1,572,000 

(c)  Kendall  Demonatratlon  Elementary  School   _7  752,000 

Total  obllgatlona   12  6,063,000 


ObllgatlonB  by  Object 
Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions.......   $6,063,000 


Narrative 


Estimates  for  the  three-month  Interim  period — $5,209,000 — are  based  on 
one-fourth  of  Gallaudet  College' a  1976  budget  estimate,  plus  an  additional 
$397,000  for  twelve  new  faculty  ($55,000);  faculty  pay  ralae  ($291,000); 
utilities  ($43,000  and  food  and  transportation  ($8,000). 

The  purpose  of  this  request  la  to  permit  Gallaudet  to  augment  Its 
academic  program  activities  during  the  interim  period  to  take  care  of  built-in 
cost  increases  and  program  expansion  related  to  anticipated  Fall  enrollmbnt 
Increases. 
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Justification 

Appropriation  Estimate 
HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

For  the  partial  support  of  Howard  I'niveraity  [$81,700,000] 
$84,158,000,  of  which  [$12,500,000].  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  construc- 
tion and  shall  remain  available  until  expended;    Provided,  That  if 
requested  by  the  university,  such  construction  shall  be  supervised  by 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

For  "Howard  Univereity"  for  the  period  July  1,  1976,  through 
September  30,  1976,  $18,728,000, 

Amounts  Available  for  Obligation 

1975  1976 

i 

Appropriation                                                       $  79»650,000  $  84,138,000 

Proposed  supplemental  appropriation   2,050.000    


Sub-total  appropriations                                81,700,000  84,158,000 

Receipts  and  reiihbursements  from  non- 
Federal  sources                                                  44,887,000  47,026,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  year                        18,092,000  6,323,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  year                           -6.323.000  -4_t_559.000 

Total,  obligations                                        138.356.000  132.848.000 

Summary:  of  Changes 

1975  Estimated  obligations   $138,356,000 

1976  Estimated  obligations   132.848.000 

 Net  Change   -5.508.000 
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1975  B— c  Chan&e  from  Baae 

Pol.*       Aaoiint     Pos.*  Amount 

Increases ; 

A.  Built-in: 

1.    Annuallzatlon  of  non- 
teaching  pay  raise 
(Academic  Prograia-$194,000; 

Frcedoen's  Ho8pltal-$4l5,000)  —  $609,000 

Subtotal.....    —    $609,000 

B.  Program: 

1.    Academic  Program: 

a.  Faculty  salary  Increasea..      —      $1,800,000 

b.  Collagaa  and  schoola   1,286  $27,581,000       85  2,355,000 

c.  Unlveralty  llbrarlea   93     2,809,000       12  450,000 

d.  Ratlraaent  program   St3.000    200.000 

Subtotal   1,379    30,973,000       97  4,805,000 

*A11  positions  are  non-Federal. 


1975  Base  Change  from  Base 

Amount  Bos.  Amount 

2.  Freedmen's  Hospital 

a«  Increase  in  reimhursements 

from  non-Federal  sources  - 

pay  patients  receipts..,  —  $11,017,000  —    $  2.139,000 

3.  Construction: 

a.  Dunbarton  College  Camp\is..       —      If  OOO  000 

b.  Power  plant  facilities   —  ---  l^OOO^OOO 

c .  Campus  renovations   —      1  ooo  000 

d.  Sherman  Avenue  Bus.  School  - —               —    1  oOO  000 

e.  Freedmen's  Hospital   —     slooojooo 

Subtotal                             —   lo^oQo^ooo 

•     Total,  increases   Ii379   ^1,990^000  97  17,553,000 

Decreases; 

A.  Built-in: 

1.    October  1  -  December  31,  1972       —      -lf56,000-'^ 

B.  Program: 

1.  Construction-non-recurrlng 

pro  j  ects   —   22,605,000 

Total,  decreases                    —   -23,06l,000 

Total,  net  change   —   5,508,000 


Explanation  of  Changes 

Increases: 
A.  Built-in: 

1.    Annuallzatlon  of  non-teaching  pay  raise— $609,000. 

Academi c  program  7   194,000 

Freedmen's  Hospital   Ul5,000 
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B.    Pfogram;  * 
!•    Academic  Program 

&.    Faculty  salary  increases— »The  increase  of  $1,800,000  will  provide 
salary  increases  for  instructional  faculty,  an  increase  of  6% 
over  FT  1975- 

b.  Colleges  and  5chools«-An  increase  of  $2,355,000  and  85  positions 
are  requested  for  variotis  schools  within  the  University. 

c.  University  libraries --$^50. OOP  is  requested  for  various  library 
facilities,  including  12  new  positions. 

d.  Retirement  program—An  increase  of  $200,000  is  requested  for  the 
partial  support  of  the  University's  retirement  fund. 

2.    Freedmen's  Hospital--The  Hospital  proposed  an  increase  of  $2,139,000 
from  patient  charges— for  periodic  step  increases  ($133,000),  annuali- 
zation  for  half-year  positions  ($l,56l,000),  supplies  for  increase 
patient  load  ($225,000)  and  for  added  utility  cost  on  a  full  year 
basis  ($220,000). 

3-  Construction 

a.  Dunbarton  College — An  increase  of  $U, 000, 000  is  requested  for  this 
program  to  be  disbursed  as  follows:    $1,000,000  for  first  trust 
notes  (HEW  and  HUr))"$l,000,000  for  second  trust  note  (Sisters  of 
Holy  Cross)— $1,000,000  for  the    University  endowment  fund 
reimbursement— $1,000,000  for  renovations  at  the  campus; 

b.  Power  plant  facilities— $1.000.000  is  requested  to  meet  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  requirements. 

c.  Campus  renovations— An  increase  of  $1,000,000  is  requested  to 
comply  with  the  D.  C.  Code  requirements. 

d.  Sherman  Avenue-Business  School— $1,000,000  is  requested  for 
building  acquisition  and  renovation. 

e.  Freedmen's  Hospital- -The  increase  of  $3,000,000  will  help  to 
renovate  the  old  Hospited.  buildings  for  instructional,  purposes. 

Decreases; 

A.  Built-in; 

1.    Pay  raises— A  decrease  of  $^15^,000  results  from  the  October  1  - 
December  31,  1972  retroactive  pay  increase. 

B.  Program; 

1.    Construction — The  decrease  of  $22,605,000  is  due  to  non-recurring 
projects. 
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Obligations  by  Activity 

1975  1976  Increaae  or 

EitlMte  Estimate  Pecreasfe  

Pane  Ref.  Pos.  Aaount  Pos.  Amount  Pos.  Amount 

Operations : 

(a)  Acad<emlc 

program             2,810    $  83,658,000  2,907    $-88,429,000  497      $  +4,771,000 

(b)  Freedmen's 

Hospital. . .      1.661       30.429,000  1.661       32.755.000    +2,326.000 


Subtotal   4,471     114,087,000    4,568     121,184,000    +97  +7,097,000 

Construction: 

(a)  Planning  and 

site  devel- 
opment.....   1,093,000    380,000    -713,000 

(b)  Buildings  and 

land  acqui- 
sition    23.176.000    11.284.000    —  -11.892.000 

Subtotal   24.269.000    11.664.000    -12.605.000 

Total  obligations  4.471     138.356.000    4.568     132.848.000    +97  -5.508.000 


Obligations  by  Object 


1975                         1976                  Increase  or 
 Estimate  Estimate  Decrease 

Grants,  subsidies 

and  contributions. . .  .138,356.000  132,848,000  -5,508.000 

Total',  obligations 

by  object   138.356.000  132.848^000  -5.508.000 


Authorizing  Legislation 


 1976  

Appropriation 

Legislation  Authorization  Requested 

"An  Act  to  Incorporate 
Howard  University" 

(20  U.S.C.  128)  Sec.  8  Indefinite  $84,158,000 
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AfPROPRIATION  HISTORY 


HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

Fiscal 
Year 

Budget 
Estimate 
to  Congress 

House 

Allowance 

Senate 
Allowance 

• 

Appropriation 

1965 

$15,691,000 

$15,691,000 

$15,691,000 

$15,691,000 

1966 

18,742,000 

18,742,000 

18,742,000 

18,742,000 

1967 

23,638,000 

23,515,000 

23,515,000 

23,515,000 

1968 

45,582,000 

26,397,000 

26,397,000 

26,397,000 

1969 

29,970,000 

28,778,000 

28,778,000 

28,778,000 

1970 

61,969,000 

61,969,000 

61,969,000 

61,969.000 

1971 

38,197,000 

38,197,000 

38,197,000 

38,197,000 

1972 

60,486,000 

60,486,000 

60,486,000 

60,486,000 

1973 

58,881,000 

58,881,000 

58,881,000 

58,881,000 

1974 

62,146,000 

62,146,000 

62,146,000 

62,146,000 

1975 

79,650,000 

79,650,000 

79,650,000 

79,650,000 

1975  Proposed 
Supple- 
mental 2,050,000 

1976  84,158,000 
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JUSTIFICATION 
Howard  University 


Increase  or 

 1975    1976   Decrease 

 ,  Po»'  Aroount       Pos .  Amount  Pos»  Amount 

Personnel  compen^fation 

and  benefits   4,471  $  85,226,000  4,568  $  90,805,000  +97    $  +5,5.79,000 

Other  expenses   53,130.000  42,043,000  —  -11,087,000 

Total   4,471    138,356,000  4,568    132,848,000  +97  -5,508,000 


General  Statement 

Academic  Program 

Howard  University,  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chartered  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  will  celebrate  108  years  of  service  to  higher  education  on  March  2, 
1975.    The  University  consists  of  seventeen  schools  and  colleges  and  offers  pro- 
grams in  higher  education  on  the  undergraduate,  graduate  and  professional  levels. 
Undergraduate  students  are  registered  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts;  graduate 
students  seeking  the  masters  degree  and  doctors  degree  are  registered  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  fine  arts,  business,  engineering,  architecture, 
social  work,  law,  education,  coniminications ,  allied  health,  human  ecology  and 
religion.     (The  school  of  religion  receives  no  support  from  Federal  funds.)  The 
University  offers  the  masters  degree  in  3  departments  and  the  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy degree  in  19  fields  in  the  graduate  school. 


Enrollment  of  Students 

1974 
Actual 

1975 
Estimate 

1976 
Estimate 

2,810 
1,154 
4,237 
154 

3,000 
1,450 
5,736 
202 

3,000 
1,450 
5,850 
202 

8,355 

10,388 

10,502 

Faculty 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1,716* 

1,734 

1,788 

^Includes  22^  part-time  teachers. 

Freedmen*s  Hospital 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Patient  statistics: 

10,600 

12.000 

13,500 

Avg.  daily  patient  load  including 

323.6 

376 

450 

Outpatient  visits: 

82,810 
59.14A 

100,000 
70,000 

120,000 
80,000 

141.954 

170.000 

200.000 
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building  Program 

The  building  program  at  Howard  university  has  been  revised  several  times 
since  the  master  development  plan  was  inaugurated  in  1951.     The  University  is 
in  the  process  of  revising  the  master  development  plan  due  to  increased  enroll- 
ment during  thejgast  several  years  and  toansxon  of  Its  educational  programs. 
The  UniversitylKa  completed  twenty  f our*building  projects  since  1946  including 
the'  new  University  Teaching  Hospital.     It  is  anticipated  chat  five  building 
projects  will  be  under  construction  in  1975  and  two  major  renov/ition  projects 
are  expected  to  be  underway  during  this  same  period  as  well  as  ten  projects  in 
various  stages  of  planning.     (See  Table  T.I).    Also  funds  are  provided  in  1976 
for  an  additional  5  projects  (See  Table  II). 

Program  Goals  for  1976: 

The  University  will  continue  its  enphasis  on  graduate  and  professional 
education-  in  order  to  meet  national  deficiencies  that  exist  in  this  nation, 
primarily,  within  minority  conrtunities .     In  this  regard,  the  University  will 
continue  its  analysis  and  review  of  its  educational  curricula  in  the  profes- 
sional and  graduate  schools  in  order  to  provide  adequate  instruction,  and  to 
seek  financial  support  to  acquire  sufficient  personnel,  equipment,  supplies 
and  training  aids  as  they  become  necessary. 

The  major  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  construction  during  1976  since  the 
University  does  not  have  adequate  physical  facilities  for  its  current  student 
body.    The  master  development  plan  has  been  updated  to  Include  additional 
buildings  that  may  be  required  as  well  as  a  program  of  major  renovations  in 
existing  facilities  to  meet  our  current  needs.    The  physical  facilities  at 
Howard  University  for  the  past  decade  have  been  less  than  adequate  and  must 
be  improved  if  the  quality  of  the  academic  program  is  expected  to  be  maintained. 

Howard  University  completed  a  comparative  study  of  eleven  similar  educa- 
tional institutions  of  like  size,  scope  and  administrative  complexities  and 
developed  financial  data  in  a  ntimber  of  areas  to  verify  the  fact  that  Howard 
was  below  the  mean  and  the  median  of  these  schools  in  physical,  human  and 
financial  resources  that  should  be  available  to  operate  adequately  an  institu- 
tion of  this  size  and  national  stature.    The  study  has  been  updated  and  the 
data  continues  to  show  deficiencies  in  most  of  the  areas  even  though  some 
Improvement  has  been  made  during  the  past  year.    Our  goal  is  to  reach  the  mean 
average  in  each  of  the  categories  documented. 

Tlie  University  in  FY  76,  expects  to  correct  some  of  the  program  defici- 
encies cited  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  evaluations  and  reports  as  well 
as  those  of  accrediting  agencies  during  the  past  several  years. 

Howard  University  will  continue  its  primary  mission  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  to  minority  students  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  same  oppor- 
tunities to  any  qualified  student  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  religion  or 
national  origin. 
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Increase  or 

1975  1976  Decrease 


Pos»      AmounC  Pos«      Amount  Pes.  Amount 


Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits.   .2»810  $60»708»000  2,907  $64,406»000  +97  $+3,698,000 

Other  expenses     22,950,000    24,023.000    +1,073,000 

Total   2,810  83.658,000  2,907  88.429.000  +97  +^.771.000 


NARRATIVE 


The  1976  budget  estimate  for  the  Academic  program  represents  an  increase  of 
$4,771,000  and  97  new  positions  over  the  1975  appropriation.     Of  this  total 
$200,000  is  requested  for  the  partial  support  of  the  University's  retirement  fund; 
$450,000  for  the  various  libraries  facilities  including  12  new  positions;  and. 
$4,121,000  and  85  positions  for  instructional  and  departmental  research  purposes. 
A  distribution  of  these  Instructional  funds  and  positions  is  illustrated  below. 


1975   1976 


Supp. 

Supp. 

Fac. 

Pers. 

Amount 

Fac. 

Pers. 

Amount 

1. 

Faculty  Salary 

$1,400,000 

$1,800,000 

2. 

8 

4 

400,000 

4. 

11 

5 

430,000 

6 

3 

300.000 

5. 

3 

1 

120,000 

6. 

7 

6 

455.000 

4 

8 

500,000 

7. 

Bus.  &  Public  Adm.... 

6 

3 

230.000 

8. 

13 

6 

400.000 

9. 

5 

125.000 

10 

4 

2 

150,000 

11 

Allied  Health  Sciences 

5 

4 

130.000 

18 

11 

2,285,000 

54 

31 

4,121,000 

Staff  Benefits  (Re- 

tirement Allowances) 

200,000 

University  Libraries. 

16 

526,000 

12 

450.000 

18 

27 

2,811,000 

54 

43 

4,771,000 

Faculty  Salary  Increases,  Budget  Authority:,  $1. 800*000 

Funds  are  requested  for  faculty  increases  of  67.  in  order  that  the  University 
remain  competitive  and  to  seek  and  attract  competent  new  faculty  members  for  the 
academic  program.    This  request  will  enable  our  faculty  salaries  to  remain  rea- 
sonable close  to  the  proposed  national  average  in  accordance  with  the  AAU?  salar" 
study. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Budget  Authority,  $400,000 

The  purpose  of  this  request  is  to  correct  some  of  the  accreditation  defi- 
ciencies in  the  College  due  to  an  unusally  high  faculty-student  ratio.  This 
request  includes  8  faculty  positions  at  $165,000;  4  support  personnel  at  $41,082; 
and  other  objects  at  $193,918. 

The  Graduate  School,  BnHeet  Anrhorltv.  ?^?nQ,nnn 

The. University  is  requesting  $300,000  in  additional  funds  for  the  Graduate 
School  as  we  continue  our  emphasis  on  Graduate  and  Professional  Education.  These 
funds  will  allow  continued  reorganization  of  the  Graduate  School  Into  a  major 
center  of  graduate  level  education  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.    This  request  in- 
cludes 6  faculty  at  $170,000;  3  support  personnel  at  $31,333  and  other  objects 
at  $98,667. 
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i>.  liege  of  Fi:r.i  Arts^  ?ud^r'    va^'Kor ^ ;  .  "  •  - 

Th»?  CclXe^e  of  Tine  Aroa  l-:  .-^-»nr\>.tti/  restructuring  its  curricula  to  meet 
Ine  needs  cf  its  graduabes  Ir  tor.h  "-'.iC  :'T;":iuatc  and  the  undergraduate  area. 
Despite  being  in  great  deaaria,  the  :,dior  i  has  llmit^Cid  i  bs  enrollment  in  1976. 
because  of  a  .lack  of  space.    This  ie4uef.t:.  i'lOlU'^cs  fiir.ds  for  3  faculty  at 
$65,000;  1  support  personnel  at  ^9,96?  and  oth^v  oljeots  at  5,031. 

School  of  Communications,  Budget  Aut>>ority,  4)^00,000  - 

Tlio  School  of  Communicabions  continues  to  turn  away  students  seeking 
enrollment  due  to  lack  of  adequate  eiiupnior. ,  space,  faculty  and  supporting 
personnel.    Tl^is  requ^-st  include:;  it  faculty  at  $90,000,  8  support  personnel 
at  $87, U9^  and  other  objects  at  $3?r.,506. 

School  of  Business  and  Public  Administratiion,  budget  Authority,  $230,000  - 

This  request  will  enable  the  3cn,>ol  uf  Tug  in  ess  and  Public  Administration 
to  meet  several  of  its  pressing  accreditation  neeria  by  raising  the  faculty- 
student  ratio  to  an  acceptable  level.    Iliti  total  request  iricludes  6  faculty 
positions  at  $1^0,000;  3  support  personnel  at  !t}31,113  tuid  obher  objects  at 
$58,887. 

College  of    xMedicine^  Budget  Authority^  $^0,000  - 

The  College  of  Medicine  is  seeking  additional  funds  to  meet  some 
of  the  more  pressing  accreditation  problems  due  to  insufficient  facuJ.ty,  support 
personnel  and  equipment.    According  to-data  publislied  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Howard  University  is  grossly  deficient  in  its 
expenditures  for  medical  education  as  compared  with  bhe  national  norm.  This 
request  will  enable  the  University  to  obtain  I3  faculty  positions  at  $285,750; 
6  support  personnel  at    $62,070  and  other  objects  at  $52,l80. 

College  of  Dentistry^  Budget  Authority,  $125,000  - 

The  College  of  Dentistry  is  seeking  additional  funds  to  improve  its  faculty- 
student  ratio  and    to  meet  other    accreditation  problems. «  This  request  provides 
for  5  faculty  at  $108,700  and  other  objects  at  $l6,300. 

College  of  Fharmcy  and  Pharmaceuti'cO.1  Sciences,  Budget  Authority,  $150,000  - 

This  request  will  enable  the  College  of  Fhannacy  and  Pharmaceutical 
'Sciences  to  partially  meet  the    revised  accreditation  standards  established  by 
the  national  accrediting  body  during  the  I976  fiscal  year.    The  revised  accredita- 
tion standards  require  an  increase  in  teaching  personnel,  supporting  staff  and 
teaching  supplies  as  well  as  additional  equipment.    This  request  includes  k 
faculty  at  $80,000^  2  support  personnel  at  $19,938  and  other  objects  at  $50,062. 

College  of  >Ulied  Health  Sciences,  Budget  Authority,  $130,000  - 

"^le  College  of  Allied  Health  Sciences  is  seeking  funds  to  meet  some  of  its 
accreditation  problems  in  the  newly  established  College  of  Allied  Health  Sciences, 
Tliese  funds  will  be  used  to  meet  accreditation  standards  as  the  school  seeks  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  critical  shortages  of  black  professionals  by  producing 
competent,  trained  technicians  in  the  para-medical  field.    ITiis  request  includes 
funds  for  5  faculty  at  $8l,000;  k  support  personnel  at  $32,110  and  other  objects 
at  $16,890. 

University  Libraries.  SASO.OOO 

Howard  University  continues  seeking  funds  to  improve  its  library  facilities 
that  services  all  of  the  students  at  the  University.    The  library,  while  acquiring 
'funds  in  recent  years  is  still  deficient  for  a  university  of  this  size,  complexity 
and  diversity.    Of  special  concern  is  the  collection  development,  application  of 
current  library  technology,  and  staffing.    This  request  will  strengthen  the 
University's  holdings  and  will  provide  for  12  professional  staff  and  support  per- 
sonnel at  $181,339  and  other  objects  at  $268,661. 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 
Freedmen'fl  Hospital 


Increase  or 

1975  1976  Decrease  

 Po8.         Amount       Pos«  Amount       Pos.  Amount 

Personnel  compensation 

and  benefits  1,661    $24,518,000  1,661    $26,399,000     —  $+1,881,000 

Other  expenses   —       5,911,000      —       6,356,000      —  445,000 


Total   1,661      30,429,000  1,661      32,755,000    +2,326,000 


NARRATIVE: 

With  the  completion  of  the  move  from  the  old  Freedmen'a  Hospital  facilities 
In  1975,  the  new  Howard  University  Teaching  Hoapltal  will  be  fully  operative 
during  the  whole  of  1976.    The  average  dally  census  will  Increase  by  20  percent 
to  450  patients.  Including  newborn,  while  the  estimated  200,000  outpatient  visits 
will  be  an  Increase  of  14  percent  over  1975.    A  total  of  202  physicians,  dentists, 
and  other  professional  and  ancillary  health  personnel  will  be  In  training  during 
the  year. 

The  hospital  proposes  to  Increase  Its  room  rate*  effective  July  1,  1975  to 
provide  additional  revenue  to  meet  anticipated  additional  expenditures  In  the 
operation  of  the  new  hospital  building.    The  proposed  Increase  In  room  rates  Is 
expected  to  provide  additional  revenue  In  the  amount  of  $2,139,000  during  FY  76. 
The  hospital  also  proposes  to  annualize  the  5.57.  pay  Increase  for  Its  employees 
during  1976  as  required  and  approved  by  past  practice.    This  Is  estimated  to  cost 
$415,000.    This  total  amount  will  be  reduced  by  $228,000  In  FY  76  to  reflect  the 
non->iecurrlng  payroll  expense  applicable  to  the  pay  raise  of  October  -  December 
1972  that  was  paid  on  a  retroactive  basis.    The  above  Items  will  require  the 
budget  of  the  hospital  to  Increase  by  $2,326,000  during  this  period. 
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COKSTRUCTTOM 


1  Q7S 

1  OTA 

Increase  or 
J)ecrease 

Pos.  Aniount 

Pos.  Amount 

Pos .  Amount 

  $24  269  000 

yll,00^, uuu 

  f*- iZ,oUd,  UUU 

Total  obligations 

24,269,000 

11,664,000 

-12,605,000 

Subactivicies: 

Planning  and  sice 
development ....... 

1,093,000 

380,000 

-713,000 

Buildings  and  land 

23,176,000 

11,284,000 

-11,892,000 

Total  obligations 

24,269,000 

11,664,000 

-12,605,000 

NARRATIVE: 

The  building  program  at  Howard  University  has  followed  the  master  development 
program  as  prepared  in  1951  with  the  cooperation  of  the  General  Services  Admini- 
stration, authorized  by  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  by  the  Congress  (Public  Law 
639,  80th  Congress,  approved  June  1949).    This  progranJ  was  based  upon  a  twenty 
year  projection  which  would  make  it  possible  to  accommodate  an  equivalent  of  5,200 
full-time  students  in  ten  schools  and  colleges  for  a  regular-  two  semester  school 
year.    The  student  projection  of  5,200  was  reached  in  1963.    The  full-time  equiva- 
lent student  enrollment  for  1975  is  expected  to  be  10,388.    In  order  to  update  the 
master  development  program,  the  Congress  authorized  two  appropriations  in  1965  and 
1967  totalling  $60,000  to  study  the  building  needs  of  the  University  for  the  next 
twenty  years.    This  study  was  completed  in  1966  and  received  the  approval 'of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission.     In  general,  the  revised  master  development 
program  provided  educational,  administrative,  service  and  auxiliary  facilities  for 
■  full-time  equivalent  of  12,000  students  or  an  increase  of  6,800  over  the  1951 
plan.    The  University  is  currently  revising  the  1966  plan.    The  transfer  of 
Freedmen*s  Hospital  to  the  supervision  of  Howard  University,  the  acquisition  of 
the  old  Griffin  Stadium  site,  construction  of  a  new  500  bed  teaching  hospital  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  Dunbartou  College  site  represent  the  major  developments  not 
contemplated  in  the  original  program. 

Buildinga  and  Land  Acquisition 

a.    Dunbarton  College  Cumpug.  Budget  Author! t:y,  $4.000i000  - 

The  University  continues  to  seek  funds  to  meet  its  contractual 
obligation  in  purchasing  the  Dunbarton  College  Campus.    These  funds 
will  be  utilized  to  make  payment  on  the  first  and  second  trust  notes 
currently  outstanding  "on  this  acquisition  and  to  continue  a  renovation 
program  on  currently  existing  buildings. 
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*^ •     '''^lvci.;lcy  P owcr  {Haiij^ r  j'. -jAi'hvx a em^via  oc  Irr.st  Funds  £or  RenovaLlon , 

This  reqi.>si:  vill  04t::UU  i\.c  UnJ-'/crs j.cy  Cc-  provide  the  necessary 
technical  iinprovemant'!        iiz,  T-^vt  plant  ssn-jkestack  in  order  Co  me^t. 
the  Environmenlnl  "'r.itoctiC);-.  Ai,c.u,y  rej^ulacious  on  pollution.  The 
University  has  currer.riy  be'»n  ci.Lcd  ior  a  violation  of  these  regula- 
tions and  tills  request  'wLll  enable  the  Uni versify  to  comply  with  the 
law.    These  l:uads  will  bo  r.seJ  for  renovdtlcn  o±  t'le  power  plane  smoke- 
stack or  relnihurscment  to  :.he  University  Endowment  Funds  if  funds  are 
required  Co  be  advai4C.yl  fcr  this  pucpnse  prior  to  final  approval  of 
the  1976  approprirtiion . 

c.    Fi-eedinen's  ttos;Ut:ai  Buijjin^R^r^AMt  Authority,  $3.000,000  - 

The  Universiry  •:;  seeking.  fur.Jy  to  reuovaLfi  the  old  Freedmen's 
Hospital  buildings  chat  arc  Pxpcrtcd  to  b'i  vacated  by  March  31,  1975. 
The  .iv.-silability  of  these  iacilitiei:  will  provide  additional  space  for 
many  of  the  University's  atadeMic  nrugram. needs .    In  order  to  meet 
.•  minimum  space  »requicemcnts ,  fuiuls  will  be  rpquired  to  renovate  these 
facilities  as  soon  as  poRsibJe. 

d •    BuildinR  Renovation  to  meet  D.  C.  Code  Requirements  or  Reinibur semen t  of 
Trust  Fund  a  for  Renovatirtn.  Budsct  AuthcTt'  I  •:y^  $1,000,000  - 

The  University  h&;^  been  nof:^fi"eft  by^'tlio  Distr.'.cl.  of  Columbia 
Government  that  its  buildings  must  meet  1).  C.  Code  requirements.    A  team 
of  inapeccors?  has  ben;n  scheduled  to  visit  the  University  Co  decermine 
code  violations  and  to  require  the  University  to  make  the  necessary 
renovations  Co  meet  D.  C.  Code  rcquiremoncs .    Previously,  che  Discricc  of 
Columbia  Governrrenc  had  not  iir.pcsaa  the  D.  C.  Building  Code  requirements 
upo.i  Che  University  since  University  buildings  were  conscrucced  by  che 
General  Services  Adminl.-'fCraciou  and  were  acsnnied  Co  be  in  compliance  wich 
D.  C.  regulacions.    This  apparently  has  not  occurred  and  an  inspeccion 
is  currencly  under  way.    The  Universicy  escimaces  chat  a  minimum  of 
$1,000,000  will  be  required  to  meet  chese  needs. 

e.     Sherman  Avenue  -  BusLnesa  Scihool  Building  Renovations,  Budget  Authority, 

$1,000,000  -  

The  University  is  ee eking  funds  to  purchase  the  Shermf.n  Avenue 
property  that  currently  houses  its  School  of  Business  and  Public  Admini- 
stration.    This  request  v/ill  also  enable  i:he  University  to  make  much 
needed  renovations  to  the  builfiing  in  order  chac  it  may  effectively 
utilize  this  facility  and  provide  the  type  nf  academic  spact  required  in 
the  School  of  RusinesH  and  Public  Administration.    Approval  of  tlits 
request  will  enablo  thlp  school  to  meitt  one  of  its  nuijoc  deficiencies 
for  accreditation,  inadequate  und  insufficient  apace. 


Building  projects  supp  or  Led  hy  nrjov  _vear  balances ,  $2,604.000  - 
FY  75  obligations  from  prior  yciU^  balances  include: 

Land  Acquisition      Gril'fitli  Stadium  Properties...  $  298,000 

-  Fifth  Street  Properties  ...  506,000 

CheiT'istry  BrJ.iding  Renovations   500,000 

Classroom  Building  ?a3  .uid  M   187,000 

Manter  Developmenl;  Pl.^r  -  Freedmen'c  Square   193,000 

Power  Plant  Facilities   117,000 

Slowe  Hall  Renovations   300,000 

University  Teaching  Hospital   503,000 

Total   2,604,000 
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tabu:  I 

ANALYSIS  OF  FIHAHCIHG  IN  SUPPORT  OF  BUDGET  ESTIMATES 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1974  THROUGH  1976 

1974                    1975  1976 

Actual              Eitlmate  Eetlmate 

From  Non-Federal  Source« 

1.  Student  Fees  -  Tuition*                   $  8,148,000     „  $  9,920,000  $  9,920,000 

Incidental  &  Service                          1,588,000           1,588,000  1,588,000 

2.  Endowment  Income                                    288,000              288,000  288,000 

3.  Gifte  and  Grante                                14,691,000          14,691,000  14,691,000 

4^    Sales  &  Services  of  Educa- 
tional Departments  & 

Activities                                          271,000               271,000  271,000 

5.  Other  Income                                          183,000               183,000  183,000 

6.  Auxiliary  Enterprises                         3,929,000           3,929,000  3,929,000 

7.  Student  Aid                                         3,000,000            3,000,000  3,000,000 

8«    Patient  Collections  - 

Freedmen's  Hospital                         9.972.000          11,017.000  13^156,000 

Total,  Non-Federal                    42.070.000          44,887_^000  47,026_^000 

From  Government  Appropriations 

Howard  University  -  Academic 
Program 

Operations                               $45,360,000        $49,788,000  $54,559,000 

Unobligated  balance 

Lapsing   -244,000 

Construction  - 

NOA   — .            1,093,000  380,000 

Unobligated  balance....              2,529,000          23,176,000  11,284,000 

Freedmen^s  Hospital  - 

Operations                                 16.786^000  19,412,000  19.599.000 

Total,  Government  Funds            64.431.000  93.469.000  85.822.000 

Total,  Financing                      106.501.000         138.356.000  132.848^000 

♦Yearly  tuition  costs  for  colleges  and  universities  is  $1,100,  except  for 
Dentistry  ($1,300),  Medicine  ($1„^00),  Muaic  ($1,164)  and  Law  ($1,150). 
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TABLE  IX 

HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

STATUS  OF  BUILDING  l'ia)JECTS  AT  JUNE  30,  1974,  SHOWING 
APPROPRIATED  AND  REQUESTED  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITY 


DIRECT  APPROPRIATION 


Plans  and 
Specifications 


Construction 


Total 
Obllgatlonal 
Authority 


1. 

Master  Development 

$  50,000 

$ 

$ 

50 

,000 

2. 

Power  Plant  Survey 

21,000 



21 

,000 

3. 

Women's  Dormitories 

39,600 

1,750,400 

1 

790 

,000 

4. 

Engineering  Building 

42,480 

2,118,860 

2 

,161 

,340 

5. 

Dental  School 

42,480 

3,257,680 

3 

300 

,160 

6. 

Science  Hall  Alterations 

12,760 

307,240 

320 

,000 

7. 

Pharmacy  Building 

55,500 

904,500 

960 

,000 

8. 

Biology-Greenhouse  Bldg. 

101,500 

1,770,500 

1 

872 

,000 

9- 

Law  School  Building 

107,900 

1,302,100 

1 

410 

,000 

10. 

Administration  Building 

90,500 

1,534,500 

1 

625 

,000 

11. 

Preclinical  Hedlcal  Bldg. 

190,000 

4,436,000 

4 

,626 

,000 

12. 

Men's  Dormitory  #3 

101,800 

1,898»200 

2 

000 

,000 

13. 

Auditorium- Fine  Arcs  Bldg. 

57,015 

3,687,985 

3 

745 

,000 

14. 

Home  Economics  Building 

70,000 

1,105,000 

1 

175 

,000 

15. 

Power  Plant  Facilities  - 

Repairs  and  Boilers 

1,292,000 

1 

292 

,000 

16. 

Telephone  Duct  System 

122,000 

122 

,000 

17. 

Physical  Ed.  Bldg.  (ffen) 

203,000 

3,270,000 

3 

473 

,000 

18. 

Classroom  Building 

105,000 

2,225,000 

2 

330 

,000 

19. 

Warehouse  Service  Bldg.  #1 

52,000 

550,000 

602 

,000 

20. 

Women's  Dormitory  #7 

120,000 

3,417,000 

3 

537 

,000 

21. 

Social  Work  Building 

56,000 

1,434,000 

1 

490 

,000 

22. 

Women's  Dormitory  #8 

150,000 

2,741,000 

2,891,000 

23. 

Carver  Hall  Renovation 

835,000 

835 

,000 

24. 

Warehouse  Service  Bldg.  02 

700.000 

700 

,000 

Total-Completed  Projects 

1,668.535 

40.658,965 

42,327 

,500 

Under  Construction  in  1975 

1.  Slowe  Hall  Renovationa 

(By  reprogramming) 

2.  Power  Plant  Facilities 

3.  Renovation  of  Electrical 

and  Steam  Distribution 

4.  University  Taaching  Hospital 

Increase  by  reprogranmlng 
3.  Chemistry  Building  renova-* 
tions 

6.  University  Library  renova- 
tions 


85,000 
1,230,000 


+500,000 
1,800,000 

1,879,000 
43,109,000) 
1,500,000) 

1,200,000 

1^200,000 


+500,000 
1,800,000 

1,964,000 
44,339,000) 
1,500,000) 

1,200,000 

1,200 .000 
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DIRECT  APPROPRIATION 


Plana  and 
Spaclflcatlona 


Itadar  Conat ruction  In  1975 

7.  Engineering  Building 

Addition  for  Chenical 
Enginaerlng 

(Increaaa  by  rci-program- 
ming) 

8.  Univeraity  Canter  Building 

(Incraaae  by  re-progranming) 

Total  -  Projecta  for 
conatruction-19'/5 

In  Plannini  Stagea  in  1975 

1.  Maater  Devalopnent  Plan 

Fraadaan'a  Hoapltal 
Square 
Updating  1966  Plan 
(by  reprograaaing) 

2.  Medical-DantaX  Li^brary 

Expanaion 

3.  Han's  Doniitory  #4 

(Decraaae  by  ra programming) 

4.  Beltaville  Caapua  (by 

re - p ro graamin g) 

5.  ClaaarooB  Building  #3  and 

#4  coiBbined  aa  daaaroom 
building  #4 

(Increaae  by  raprograooing) 

6.  Phyaical  Education  Building 

for  Wo»en 

(Decreaae  by  reprogranming) 

7.  Gen'l  Library  Expanaion 

(Increaae  by  reprogrammlng) 

8.  Science  Library 

9.  Dental  Building  Addition 

(Increaae  by  reprogranning) 

10.  Hoapltal  Pavilion  for  ambu- 

latory and  extended  care 
patienta 

(Increaae  by  reprogranming) 

11.  Site  Plana  and  Development 

Total-ProjectB  in 
Planning  Stage8-1975 


240,000 
1,555^000 

360,000 

+100,000 

24 ,000 
139 ,000) 
-105,000) 

+100,000 


300,000) 
+100 ,000) 

l40,Gt/> 
 ) 

XOO  ,000) 
+100  ,000) 
100  ,000 
200,000) 
+50,000) 


500,OC0) 
+100,000) 
20,000 


2.328,000 


Conat ruction 


326 ,600) 

) 

+345,003) 
3,760,000) 
+3.365.000) 


58.984.600 


1,000,000 
3,714,000) 
-3,714,000) 


2,445,000) 
-2,441,000) 
6,800,000 


419,000 


Total 
Obligational 

Authority 


326,600) 
) 

+345 ,000) 
4,000,000) 
+3.365.000) 

60.539,600 


360,000 

+100,000 

1,024,000 
3,853,000) 
-3,819,000) 

+100,000 


300,000) 
+100,000) 

2,585,000) 
-2,441,000) 
6,900,000) 
+100,000) 
100 ,000 
200,000) 
+50,000) 


500 ,000) 
+100 ,000) 
439.000 


8,223.000  10.551.000 
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DIRECT  APPROPRIATION 


Total 

Plans  and  Obligacional 
Specifications      Conatructlon      __  Authority 

Acquisitions  -  Land  and  Equip- 
ment In  Progresa  -  1975 

1.  Site  for  University  Expansion 

,    ^  ^''if^^'^Il  Sc-dluTO  —     "    $    1.725,000      $  1,725,000 

2.  Teaching  Hospital  - 

tnovable  equipment    5 ^200 ,400  5 ,200 ,400 

3.  Purchase  -  Fifth  Street 

Properties    1,306,000  1,306,000 

4.  Puchase  -  Griffith 

Stadium  Properties    1,065,000  1,065,000 

5.  Partial  Purchase  - 

Dunbarton  Campus  Facllltlea  •   3.000,000  3^.000.000 

Total-AcqulaltloBS 

In  Progre8S-1975  .^—rz.I'^      12,296.400  12,296.400 

In  1976  Eatlmate 

1.  Partial  Purchase  - 

Dunbarton  Campus  Facilities    4,000,000  4,000.000 

2.  University  Power  Plant  - 

EnvXronisental  Protection 


Agency  requirements   

1,000,000 

1 

,000 

,000 

Freedmen*s  Hospital  renovations   

3,000,000 

3 

,000 

,000 

District  of  Columbia  Code 

Renovations   

1,000,000 

1 

000 

,000 

Sherman  Avenue  Property 

Acquisition  and  Renovation   

1^000.000 

1 

,000 

,000 

Total-1976  Estimate   

10  .000.000 

10 

000 

,000 

Tocai-Bulldlng  Program  5,551,535 

130.162,965 

135 

714 

500 

Program  Purpose  and  Accompllshmonts 
Activity:     Operations,  Academic  Program 
 1976 


Budget 

1975   Estimate 

Po8'         Amount  Authorization        Pos .  Amo 


2,810      $49,788,000       Indefinite         2,907  $54,559,000 
Purpose; 

This  activity  provides  the  required  support  for  the  academic  program  of 
the  university  «nd  Includes  the  required  sub-actlvltles  classified  as  Instruc- 
tion and  departmental  research;  research  and  training  sponsored  by  outside 
agencies  and  organizations;  a  comprehensive  library  system  that  services  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  the  university  Including  highly  specialized  profes- 
sional schools  as  well  as  undergraduate  and  the  graduate  areas  of  Instruction; 
administrative  and  support  services;  operation  and  mainteiiince  of  physical 
plant    auxiliary  enterprises  and  student  aid. 

Explanation: 

The  Instructional  activity,  with  Its  supporting  sub-activltles ,  provides 
education  on  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  levels  for  students 
who  elect  to  accend  a  highly  complex  Institution  to  secure  a  hlph  grade  quality 
education  that  Is  not  available  within  their  own  locality.    While  this  educa- 
tion Is  available  at  Howard  University  to  all  students  without  regard  to  race, 
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creed,  or  national  origin,  the  university  undertakes  to  meet  its  primary  mission 
by  providing  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities. 

The  academic  program  is  supported  by  an  annual  Federal  appropriation  plus 
receipts  from  student  fees,  endowment  income,  gifts  and  grants  for  research 
ur  specified  projects,  sales  and  services  of  educational  departments,  auxiliary 
enterprise  income,  and  gifts  and  grants  for  student  aid.    FY  76  estimates  are 
shown  in  Table  I. 

Accomplishments  in  1975 

Howard  University  in  1975  will:     (1)  continue  a  program  to  maintain  faculty 
salaries  on  a  competitive  basis  and  seek  a  level  of  comparability  with  similar 
institutions  of  like  size  and  scqpe;  (2)  provide  18  teaching  and  11  supporting 
positions  in  2  schools  to  assist  and  expand  educational  prGg*:amc ;  and  (3)  add 
6  additional  professional  librarians  and  10  supporting  personnel  for  the  university 
library  system  and  provide  additional  funds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  supplies 
and  needed  equipment. 

Objective  for  1976; 

The  university  will  require  funds  for  faculty  increases  in  order  to  remain 
competitive  among  similar  educational  institutions.    The  budget  request  is  de- 
signed to  partially  correct  accreditaUon  deficienciea  in  nine  schools  and 
colleges,  the  university  library  system  and  to  assist  in  providing  partial 
support  for  our  retinnent  program. 

The  1976  objective  is  to  eliminate  aa  many  of  the  accreditation  deficiencies 
as  possible  within  the  budget  of  the  university.    In  meeting  this  objective,  the 
university  will  seriously  analyze  its  current  programs  and  its  total  operating 
budget  to  determine  whether  or  not  additional  funds  from  non-Federal  sources 
can  be  obtained  to  meet  some  of  the  pressing  accreditation  probleoB. 

Program  Purpose  and  Accomplishments 


Activity:    Operations,  FreedMn's  Hospital 


 1976  

Budget 

 1975   Estimate  

PQ3«         Amount  Authorization       Pos .  Amount 

1,661      $19,412,000       .Indefinite         1,661  $19,599,000 


Purpose : 

Freedmen's  Hospital  furnishes  inpatient  and  outpatient  care  for  the 
community  and  serves  as  a  facility  for  the  training  of  physicians,  nurses,  pro- 
fessional and  technical  health  personnel.     It  is  the  teaching  center  for 
Howard's  health  programs. 


Explanation! 

Operation  of  the  hoapital  ia  financed  by  direct  appropriation  and  income 
derived  from  charges  for  medical  end  hospital  services  to  patients,  medicare 
patients  and  patients  certified  by  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  juris- 
dictions.   The  hospital  operates  a  total  of  478  beds  and  70  bassinets. 

Accomt)iishinents  in  1975: 


The  new  University  Teaching  Hospital  will  be  opened  and  utilized  for 
patient  care  early  in  the  calendar  year  1975,    The»transfer  of  personnel  from 
the  old  hopaital  and  the  inatallation  of  equipment  will  be  completed  and  the 
new  building  will  be  fully  operative.    The  expected  average  daily  census  of 
376,  including  newborn,  represents  an  increase  of  16  percent  over  the  preceding 
year,  while  the  expected  170,000  outpatient  visita  are  a  20  percent  increase 
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Objective  for  1976: 

In  1976,  Che  prlwtry  obJ«cclv»  will  be  to  utilize  our  fully  operative  new 
hospital  for  patient  care  md  teschiiig.    The  average  daily  census  will  incrcsae 
by  20  percent  to  450  patients  including  newborn,  while  the  estimated  200,000 
outpatient  visits  will  be  an  Increase  of  14  percent  over  1975. 


Pronrem  Purpose  and  AccoaplishBcnts 

Activity:    Construction     Land  Acqiiisition*  Equipment  and  Biiilding  Renovations 

 1976  

Budget 

1975   ,  Estimate 

Pos.         Amount  Authorization     Poa.         JLaaunt  ^ 

  $12 , 500 , 000        Indefinite    $10 ,000 ,000 

Purpose: 

The  construction  activity  of  the  building  program  at  Howard  University  is 
designed  to  execute  projects  after  plans  and  specifications  have  been  completed 
by  the  architect-enj^eer,  and  to  implement  related  construction  projects, 
including  major  renovations  or  the  purchase  of  land  and  facilities. 

Explanation: 

Appropriations  are  requested  to  fund  the  construction  projects  in 
accordance  with  the  master  development  plan.    These  require  the  actual  con** 
structlon  or  acquisition  of  physical  facilities  to  house  the  various  educa- 
tional programs  or  activities  as  needed. 

Accomplishments  in  1975; 

The  University  expects  to  break  ground  on  the  new  student  nencer  oullding 
during  chis  fiscal  year  and  to  complete  construction  of  the  addition  to  the 
engineering  building.  -Major  renovations  are  underway  in  the  university  library 
building  and  in  the  chemistry  building  in  accordance  with  conpieted  plans  and 
specifications.    The  Howard  University  power  plant  has  been  renovated  to  provide 
the  necessary  utility  service  to  the  new  university  teaching  hospital  that  is 
expected  to  be  occupied  during  this  fiscal  year.    The  University  purchased 
the  Dunbarton  College  site  and  is  in  the  process -of  making  major  renovations 
in  these  buildings  to  accommodate  several  academic  programs. 

Objectives  for  1976; 

The  budget  request  provides  for  (1)  additional  funds  for  partial  payment  of 
the  Dunbarton  College  site;  (2)  renovatiqp  funds  for  the  power  plant  smokestack 
to  meet  EPA  regulations;  (3)  funds  to  renovate  the  old  Freedmen's  Hospital 
buildings  for  ultimate  use  in  the  academic  program;  (4)  renovation  funds  to  meet 
D.  C.  r.ni^z  requirements  for  campus  buildings  and  (5)  funds  to  acquire  and 
renovate  the  Sherman  Avenue  property  currently  housine  our  SchOvl  oi  business 
and  Public  Administration. 
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Amounts  Available  for  Obligations 


1976 
Interim  Period 

Appropriation   $18,728,000 

Unobligated  balance,  start  of  period   4,659,000 

Unobligated  balance,  end  of  period.........   -2.551,000 

Total  obligations  :.   20,836,000 

Obligations  by  Activity 

1976 
Interim  Period 

Operations s  Pos.  Amount 

(a)  Academic  program   30  $13,828,000 

(b)  Freedmen*8  Hospital  ,     4,900,000 

Subtotal   30  18,728,000 

Construction: 

(a)    Buildings  and  land  acquisition     2,108,000 

Tot:il  obligations     20,836,000 


Obligations  bv  Object 
Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions   $20,836,000 


Estimates  for  the  three-month  interim  period — $18,540,000 — are  based  on 
one-fourth  of  Howard  University's  1976  budget  estimate,  plus  an  additional 
$188,000  for  thirty  new  faculty. 

The  purpose  of  this  request  is  to  permit  Howard  to  augment  its  academic 
program  activities  and  the  Freedmen*s  Hospital  operation  during  this  period. 
The  thirty  new  positions  are  required  at  this  time  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  staffing  for  the  1976-77  school  year. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Bayh.  The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:20  a.m.,  Friday,  March  21,  the  subcommittee  was 
recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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EDUCATION  DIVISION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1976 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  9,  1975 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies, 

Washington^  D.G. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  10:05  a.m.,  in  room  S-126,  the  Capitol, 
Hon.  Thomas  Eagleton  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Eagleton,  Beall,  and  Stevens. 

EDUCATION  DIVISION 

Congressional  Witnesses 
prepared  statement  of  senator  eagleton 

Senator  Eagleton.  Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  Siibcommittee  on  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
be  in  order. 

Our  jSrst  witness  today  will  be  Senator  Beall  of  Maryland,  and  we 
will  hear  from  him  in  a  moment. 

Prior  to  that,  I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  record  my  own 
statement  with  respect  to  funding  of  title  VII  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  particularly  the  Reading  Improvement  Act, 
which  I  ask  to  be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  appear  before  the  Committee 
to  urge  an  increase  in  funds  for  title  VII  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1974,  the  Reading  Improvement  Program. 

The  Reading  Improvement  Program,  which  Senator  Beall  and 
I  sponsored  seeks  to  attack  the  most  basic  educational  problem 
we  face  today  —  teaching  children  to  read.     The  stark  truth  is 
that  we  are  pximpitig  thousands  and  thousands  of  illiterates  out 
ol  oar  school  systems.     The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  estimated 
that  40  to  50  percent  of  the  students  in  urban  schools  have 
serious  reading  problems.     I  submit  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
fail  to  teach  children  how  to  read.    We  must  get  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  now  and  identify  what  does  or  does  not  work  in  the 
classrooms  to  teach  basic  reading  skills.     The  programs  authorised 
under  title  VII  will  make  that  possible. 

Four  kinds  of  programs  are  authorized  by  title  VII: 
(1)    grants  to  state  and/or  local  school  districts    for  exemolary 
programs  designed  to  overcome  reading  deficiencies ;(2)special  emphasis 
programs  using  intensive  intruction  by  reading  specialists; 

(3)  development  of  reading  instruction  courses  for  television;  and 

(4)  reading  academies  to  serve  primarily  school  dropouts. 

Mr.  Chai^aian,  the  Administration  has  recommended  only 
$12  million  to  implement  the  new  program,'  the  same  amount  as 
has  been  recommended  and  appropriated  for  the  last  three  years 
for  the  "Right  to  Read"  program.     Beginning  in  1969,  Right  to 
Read  invited  the  states  to  join  in  a  national  effort  to  combat 
illiteracy  end  become  Right  to  Read  states.     Thirty  one. states 
have  now  joined  this  effort  and  made  public  commitment  to  placing 
reading  in  the  highest  priority.     Perhaps  the  most  important 
function  of  the  previous  program  has  been  to  provide  staff 
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development  and  insetvice  program  models  for  use  by  school  districts 
in  the  states.     However,  this  year  the  Administration  proposes  to 
terminate  the  activities  being  conducted  tinder  the  Right  to  Read 
program. 

In  enacting  title  VII,  it  was  not  our  intent  to  eliminate 
the  current  program.     Rather,  we  intended  to  build  upon  the 
existing  activities  copducted  by  the  states  and  expand  the 
program  to  the  local  school  districts..     Senator  Beall  and  I 
have  discussed,  this  problem  with  representatives  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  Administration  will 
soon  propose  legislation  to  authorize  the  continuation  of  the  existing 
program       legislation  which  will  have  ray  full  support.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  approve 
$25  million  for  the  Reading  Improvemer»t  Program.     If  this  amount 
is  approved,  I  suggest  that  the  Connnittee  report  break  down  the 
spending  level  as  follows: 

$10  million  for  Section -705  (general  reading  programs) 

$3.5  million  for  Section  721  (special  emphasis  programs  using 
reading  specialists) 

$1  million  for  Section  722  (reading  training  on  television) 

$2.5  million  for  Section  723  (reading  academies). 

Eight  million  dollars  is  required  to  continue  the  existing 
program.     This  amount  could  be  included,  contingent 

I  upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation.  If  the 
Committee  deems  it  appropriate. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need  for  implementing 
the  new  title  VII  program  and  seeing  that  the  tunding  is  adequate 
to  make  a  real  impact  across  the  nation.     $25  million  is  a  relatively 
modest  sum  of  money  in  view  of  the  enormity  of  the  problem.  Certainly 
it  is  not  comparable  to  the  vast  amounts  now  being  spent  on  title  I 
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and  other  programs  which  deal  to  some  degree  with  reading  instruction. 
But  this  new  program  is  not  duplication       it  is  not  designed  to 
compete  with  title  I.     Rather,  it  is  intended  to  focus  specifically 
on  the  reading  problems  all  of  our  schools  are  now  faced  with.  It 
is  the  federal  carrot,  if  you  will,  which  will  entice  school  districts 
to  assess  their  current  programs  and  develop  stronger,  more  effective 
ones.    We  cannot  hope  to  reach  all  schools  with  the  small  amounts 
likely  to  l>c  available,  but  we  can  have  all  the  states  InvolvcJ, 
and  work  with  selected  school  districts.    When  successes  are  achieved 
in  these  programs,  we  must  then  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  other 
programs,  such  as  title  I  which  reaches  90  percent  of  the  nation's 
school  districts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  article  from  the 
September  16,  1973  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  headlined  "?CCR 
READER  SUES  COAST  EDUCATORS,"  which  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Committee  hearing  record.     The  article  describes  one  Peter  W.  Doe, 
age  18,  the  product  of  a  middle-class  family  who  graduated  and  received 
a  diploma  from  high  school  even  though  he  was  unable  to  read  beyond 
a. fifth  grade  level. 

Peter  sought  a  job  as  a  clothing  salesman,  but  was  unable  to 
read  and  hence  could  not  fill  out  the  job  application  form.  He 
r.ov?  is  suing  the  school  board  and  school  administrators  for  $1  million, 
contending  that  under  California  law  the  state  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  mlniiuum  educational  standards  and  that  as  a  result  of 
the  state's  failure  to  meet  this  responsibility,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  right  to  acquire  a  basic  education.     This  is  not  the  first  such 
lawsuit  ever  brought.     Nor,  I  am  sad  to  say,  will  it  be  the  last. 
It  should,  however,  be  the  beginning  of  the  last.     I  believe  it  can 
be  if  this  Committee  takes  steps  now  to  help  the  school  districts 
solve  the  reading  problem. 
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READING  PROBLEMS 

Senator  Eagleton.  I  will  just  read  the  concluding  paragraph  there 
that  I  think  illustrates  the  point  rather  well  that  I  want  to  make.  I 
am  inserting,  along  with  my  prepared  remarks,  an  article  dated  Sep- 
tember 16,  1973,  from  the  New  York  Times.  The  headline  quotes 
*Toor  Reader  Sues  Coast  Educators,''  and  it  will  be  printed  in  fu)l 
in  the  record. 

That  article  describes  one  Peter  W.  Doe,  age  18,  the  product  of  a 
middle-class  family  who  graduated  and  received  a  diploma  from 
high  school  even  though  he  was  unable  to  read  beyond  a  fifth-grade 
level. 

Peter  sought  a  job  as  a  clothing  salesman,  but  was  imable  to  read 
and  hence  could  not  fill  out  even  the  job  application  foim.  He  now  is 
suing  the  school  board  and  school  administrators  for  $1  million,  con- 
tending that  under  California  law  the  State  is  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing minimum  educational  standards  and  that  as  a  result  of  the  State's 
failure  to  meet  this  responsibility,  he  was  deprived  of  his  right  to 
acquire  a  basic  education. 

This  is  not  the  first  lawsuit  ever  brought,  nor,  I  am  sad  to  sa}^, 
will  it  be  the  last.  It  should,  however,  be  the  beginning  of  the  last.  I 
believe  it  can  be  if  this  committee  takes  steps  now  to  help  the  school 
districts  solve  their  reading  problems. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATOR  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

> 

I  am  pleased  at  this  time  to  call  on  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall,  of 
Mar^dpnH^  who  has  had  a  long  and  continuing  interest  in  management 
relating  to  reading. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Senator  Beall  of  Maryland 
Senator  Beall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  this  morning.  I  am  particularly  happy  that 
you  are  chairing  this  hearing  in  this  subcommittee  because  I  know, 
having  worked  with  you  on  the  reading  program  in  the  Labor-Public 
Health  Committee,  of  your  personal  involvement  in  this  problem  and 
your  concern  that  something  constructive  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  reading  education  and  improving  opportunities  for  young 
people  who  have  reading  handicaps  to  have  the  handicaps  identified 
and  corrected  at  a  time  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
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.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  as  a  coauthor,  along  with  Senator  Eagleton,  of  the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Program,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  with 
Senator  Eagleton  to  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  appropriate  $25  million 
for  this  maijor  national  reading  effort.  ^ 

The  Reading  Improvement  Program  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  Education 
Amendments  of  197^  and  Is  designed  to  deal  with  what  I  have  labeled  the 
"Achilles*  Heel**  of  American  education—the  large  number  and  high  concen- 
trations of  children  In  some  of  our  schools  with  severe  reading  difficult- 
ies. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Administration  In  their  FY  76  budget  contem- 
plated funding  this  new  programj  however,  I  am  disappointed  that  the 
Administration  elected  to  discontinue  In  effect  the  former  Right  to  Read 
Program.    This  certainly  was  not  what  Senator  Eagleton  or  I  contemplated. 
We  arf»  urging  the  Committee  to  appropriate  $8  million  to  continue  the 
former  Right  to  Read  effort  and  an  additional  $17  million  for  funding 
the  projects  under  the  National  Reading  Improveme.it  Program. 

Th;^  following  facts  and  statistics  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  and  the  need  for  action: 

—  Approximately  18  1/2  million  adults  are  functional  Illiterates. 

—  Some  7  million  elementary  and  secondary  children  are  In  severe 
need  of  special  reading  assistance. 

—  In  large  urban  areas,  ^0  to  50  percent  of  the  children  are  reading 
below  grade  level.    A  1969  Office  of  Education  survey  Indicated  22  per- 
cent of  the  urban  schools  had  70  to  100  percent  of  their  pupils  reading 

a  year  or  more  below  grade  level. 

These  massive  reading  difficulties  have  been  confirmed  by  surveys 
of  teachers  and  pupils  alike*    Over  and  over  again,  parents,  the  general 
public,  and  the  press  acro'as  the  nation  have  expressed  concern  with  the 
poor  pupil  performance  In  the  fundamental  reading  area.    For  example, 
a  1973  survey  In  my  State  found  that  "the  people  of  Maryland  believe  that 
.the  mastering  of  reading  skills  Is  the  most  Important  education  goal  for 
the  schools  of  the  State." 

Mr.  President,  after  I  had  Introduced  the  reading  proposal,  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  Individual  fi-um  Texas  who  sent  me  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  the  "Paliau  Morning  News".    I  would  like  to  read  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  from  this  article. 

"At  commencement  exercises  throughout  the  city  recently,  anywhere 
from  500  to  1,000  of  Dallas'  9,000  graduating  seniors,  according  to 
official  estimates,  walked  across  stages  to  be  handed  diplomas  they  could 
not  read.    Barely  able  to  read,  many  will  wind  up  with  poor  Jobs  or  no 
Jobs  at  all.    Still  In  school,  youngsters  who  are  either  unable  to  read 
at  all  or  read  only  at  the  most  elementary  level  can  be  found  In  almost 
every  one  of  Dallas'  ^3  secondary  schools.    Dallas  School  Superintendent 
Nolan  Eaceo  has  estimated  more  than  20,000  of-  the  public  school  system's 
70,000  secondary  students  read  at  least  two  or  more  years  below  grade 


The  National  Reading  Improvement  Program  Is  essentially  preventive 
In  nature.     It  Is  based  on  the  premise  that  It  Is  much  easier  to  prevent 
reading  difficulties  than  to  remedy  such  difficulties  once  they  occur. 
The  program  has  essentially  three  parts: 

(1)  Reading  Improvement  Projects,  under  which  grants  are  made  to 
states  and  local  educabional  agencies  for  projects  designed  to  overcome 
reading  deficiencies; 

(2)  Special  Emphasis  Projects,  which  seek  to  determine  the  •f^^- 
tiveness  of       intensive  instruction  by  reading  specialists  and  the 
regular  elementary  teacher.    Projects  under  this  part  would  (a;  provide 
for  the  teaching  of  all  children  in  grades  one  and  two  by  £  reading 
speclaTlwt,  (b)  the  teaching  of  children  in  grades  three  through  six  who 
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have  reading  problems  by  a  reading  specialist,  and  (c)  an  Incentive 
Vacation  Reading  Program  for  elementeu*y  children  who  are  found  to  be 
reading  below  the  appropriate  grade  level. 

(3)    Reading  Academies,  which  provide  assistance  to  youths  and:adult8 
who  otherwise  would  not  receive  assistance  and  Instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reading  program  we  are  asking  the  Committee  to 
support  Is  the  result  of  considerable  study  and  two  volumns  ot  hearings. 
In  addition,  we  conducted  a  fifty-state  survey  of  the  training  required 
for  teachers  In  the  elementary  area.    While  the  National  Reading  Improve- 
ment Program  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  reading  problems,  I  believe 
that  there  la  considerable  evidence  that  this  approagh  can  and  will  make 
a  substantial  difference.    A  society,  where  technology  and  education  are 
so  Important  and  where  only  approximately  5  percent  of  the  public  are 
.unskilled,  cannot  allow  the  dangerous  conditions,  of  massive  nuinbers  of 
children  lacking  the  ability  to  read  which  affects  both  their  capability 
to  learn  and  to  earn,  to  continue. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  am  aware  of  the  fiscal  problems 
facing  this  country  and  the  need  for  spending  restraint.    This  Is  a 
program  that  addresses  a  critical  problem  that  crys  out  for  a  solution. 
Support  for  this  progreun  has  been  widespread  both  from  the  education 
community  and  from  the  general  public.    In  view  of  the  limited  opportunities 
available  for  Individuals  who  cannot  read,  and  In  view  of  the  b'^rdens 
that  such  Individuals  often  become  to  society,  this  program  Is  one  wt 
must  afford  even  In  this  difficult  budget  year. 

I  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  197it  special  report  of  "Education  USA** 
on  reading  noted  with  respect  to  the  Right  to  Read  effort  that  It  "has 
become  one  of  the  most  highly  publicized  and  underfinanced  federal  efforts 
In  educational  history.**    That  Is  true  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
m  1969  Educfttlon' Commissioner -Jill  Allen' annbunced  with  considerable 
fanfare  the  launching  of  the  Right  to  Read  effort.    Since  then  each  of 
his  successors  have  recognized  and  supported  reading  as  a  priority  area. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will  not  allow  this 
progr«un  to  suffer  a  similar  fate  and  instead  provide  the  modest  funds  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  problem  as  recommended  by 
Senator  Eagleton  and  me. 

Nr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  I  made 
when  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  May  8,  197^  which  goes  into  consider- 
able more  detail  with  respect  to  the  reading  problem  and  the  rationale 
for  this  program,  be  printed  in  the  hearing  record. 
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oC  naad  Ml  tbay  otUiaBtad  tbat  apps^si- 
BMtaly  2Jit  biIIImb  «v  M  f«>^Bt  of 

tha  anroUmMit  in  tacaa  gradaa>  ataowad  avir 
danaa  of  a  orittcal  naad  lor  oompahaatory 
progimma  in  raadlnc.  ThU  daU  indicatad  that 
aa  larcant  of  tha  urban  aohoola  had  70  to 
100  parcent  of  thair  puplla  raartliig  1  yaar  ba- 
low  grada  layaL 

Similarly,  a  surray  of  prinetplaa  rtpiaaant- 
Ing  atementary  achool  populationa  of  approil- 
mataly  20  million  and  a  aaoondary  achool 
population  of  174  million  waa  takfn  aaeking 
tli«i^  aatlmata  of  the  raading  problam.  Thaaa 
reaponaea  ware  analyzed  by  Carol  Ann  Dwyar 
of  tha  Education  TaatLng  Sanrloaa.  Barkelay. 
Calif.,  and  abe  found  that  tha  prlncipala 
Idantlflad  aoma  4.7  million  puplla  with  read- 
ing problams  in  tha  elamantary  grades,  and 
3.7  million  in  tha  secondary  gradaa. 

Alarmingly.  37  parcant  of  tha  alamantary 
puplla  and  40  parcant  of  the  aacondary  pupUa 
with  raading  problams  wart  raportad  to  ba 
raoaiving  no  apacial  assistiuioa  in  tha  Instruc- 
tion of  reading. 

Tba  Department  of  Education  in  my.  State 
last  yaar  released  the  results  of  ita  aurray  of 
11.000  citlaana  on  tha  moat  Important  goal 
r^Ior  Uaryland  acbools.  Tha  aunrey  found  that 
"tha  people  of  Maryland  ballava  that  tha 
mastering  of  raading  skills  is  tba  moat  im- 
portant education  goal-  f tbe  acbools  of  tha 
State.** 

Orar  and  otar  again,  paranta.  tha  gener*! 
public  and  tha.  presa  across  tba  Natioii  hava 
azprsaaad  oonoam  with  poor  atudant  per- 
fformanca  In  the  fundamental  raading  areaa. 

After  X  introduced  this  meaoura,  an  indi- 
TMuai  from  Tazaa  aant  me  a  copy  of  tha 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  June  24.  1078.  which 
did  a  atoiy  on  *'niltarata  Oraduatas  ntca  L!t- 
arata  World.**  X  want  to  read  Into  tha  Racoio 
tha  llrat  two  paragranhs  from  tula. article: 

At  commencement  exarclaea  throughout 
the  City  racantly,  anywhere  from  iOO  to  1.000 
of  Dallas*  t.OOO  graduating  aaniara,  according 
to  official  aatlmataa.  walked  acvoaa  atagaa  to 
ba  banded  dlplomaa  they  could  not  read. 

Barely  abis  to  read,  many  will  wind  up 
with  poor  Joba  or  no  Joba  at  all. 

Stll  in  achool.  yoimgstars  who  are  either 
unabla  to  read  at  all  or  read  only  at  tha  moat 
^amantary  leral  can  ba  found  In  almoat 
arery  ona  of  Dallaa*  43  aaoondary  acbools. 

Dallaa  School  Suparintandant  Ifblan  Eatea 
haa  actlmatad  mora  than  20.000  of  tha  public 
achool  systam*s  70.000  aaoondary  atiulenta 
read  at  laaat  two  or  mora  years  below  grada 
laraL 

On  May  4  tba  Washington  Poet  haad- 
llna  read  "Eaadinf  TesU  Show  Widespread 
mitaraoy.**  Tha  Post  waa  reporting  on  a  new 
Govammant  report  ahowtng  that  about  1 
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mlUlon  AzBMrloftii  youths  b«t«Ma  th*  tk^m  with  $lft,000-plui  Inoomt  flunk  tbm  UUrMy 

«r  la  um  17  m  unabl*  to  rMi  m  lirtU  m  tb»  tMt. 

Avmc*  tcnxrth.  cndtr  and  o«n  thua  b«  o«U«4  BlmllaHjr.  Tounf  ptopte  an  most  often 

lUitmto.  Dr.  Bonowmy.  dlraetor  of  tho  rlfht  liutamtt  whon  thtlr  poranto  hmw  had  Uttto 

to  rmA  piofnai,  ooIImI  thli  vvport  "Mmrmlnf  •4ueatlon,  MoonUng  to  th«  report!*  flndlnffs. 

and  ill«ooun«laf ."  I  Mk  iuuuilmo\u  oonatnt  Amonf  black  you«ba  from  f unUlw  haadtd  hf 

thai  thla  arttelo  he  prlntod  at  tho  and  of  my  aomtona  who  had  no  formal  aducatlon  at  all. 


ramaika. 

ViMva  Mnf  no  objaotioo.  tlia  artlola  wma 
offdirad  to  ba  prtntad  la  tha  Bacono,  aa< 

foUova: 


BsADVo  Itaa  8sow  'WamanauD  luirxaACT .  aduoatad  parania. 


for  axampla.  mora  than  iO  par  oant  ara  imt« 
arata. 

On  tUa  othar  hand,  aoma  lUttaraoy  to  alao 
found  amonc  tha  offiprlng  ct  wbtta  ooU«ga« 


'Alarming  and  dltoouraglnc"  waa  how 
Ruth  liova  HoUoway,  director  of  tha  VA» 
Offloa  of  aducatSon'a  "right  ,to  raadT  prograni. 
▼lawad  tha  raport. 

on  '*Rlght  to  raad"  prograni*  flnt  an- 
Ekoif In  im  by  tha'  lata  Jamaa  E.  Allan, 
Jr.  who  waa  than  0.8.  education  commU- 
alonar,  haa  baan  sponaorlng  a  number  of  in- 
novatlfa  reading  program*  and  rttieemlnatee 
tnformatton  about  thoaa  that  prora  auc- 
caeafui. 

Ifr.  Buun  lir.  Prealdant,  thU  kln&  of 
flrnettatton,  aa  I  pointed  out  when  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  lait  March,  reeulted  in  a  law- 
suit -  by  a  teehsger  in  Caltfomia  who  Is 
eulng  tha  San  Francleco  school  district  and 
tha  Btala  of  California  for  $1  mUlion  for 
graduating  htm  ftom  high  school  without 

  _  Isaming  to  laad.  I  ask  unanimous  conssnt 

part  of  ^h^i^tlonalWtsr's  !  that  artlclaa  on  t£ls  case  ba  printed  at  tha 
Ion  surray.  a  msJor  ousal '  and  of  my  remarks.  ' 
for  data  on  Amarloans*  physloalTnd  mental  .       rumf*  Omcsa.  Without  objection. 
heaUk.  Ul»  ifporta  wm^loaa  tlnks  ba-  ^^I'/^^lSf^  , 
twaan  tlUlsraoT  and  health  pfoblaaoa.  («••  i.) 

Tha  sampled  pupils  wara  askad  to  read  ifr.  Jksxx^  This  concern  is  evldanced  by 
BSTsn  short  paragrapha  of  40  to  iO  words  and  the  sugegstton  of  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  that  all 
answer  thraa  multipla*chcloa  queotlons  on  subjects  ba  suspende^^in  the. ghetto  school 
each.  Thay  wara  oonstdaral  Utorata  if  they  ;  for  a  year  and  that  all  such  time  be  spent 
could  gtf e  oortaot  answ^^  for  four  of  tha  \  on  brmging  tSe  children's  reading  up  io 
paragraphs!  '  *  gradalavelZ 

One  paragraph  t^:  "It  waa  spring.  Tbe  ^t,  Preeldent,  I  am  conrincad  that  the 
young  boy  brcathtKl  the  warm  air,  threw  off  aisaniihantmant  in  our  schools,  to  a  largv 


(K^  Me  Wentworth). 

About  ona  million  American  youths  13  to  > 
17  oannol  read  as  wall  as  tha  ararage  fourth « 
grader  and  can  thus  ba  called  UilUifate.  ao- ' 
cording  to  a  new  goremment  raporl. 

Reading  teat  scores  wera  woree  among, 
blacka  than  whitea.  boys  than  girts.  andJ 
youngstara  from  low-Lucome  famillea  with 
leas-educatad  parents  than  thoea  from  mora  • 
fortunate  badigrounda.  tha  raport  ahowad.^ 

Tha  report,  released  by  the  National  Cen- 
tar  lor  Health  Statistics,  provided  aew  eri-; 
denaa  that  tha  United  Stalaa  haa  a  aerlona' 
literacy  problem  desplta  tha  more  than  $40. 
biinon  spent  yaariy  on  publlo  school  opera- 
tiona.  ^ 

Tha  report'a  findings  vera  based  on  brief  i 
Uteraoy  tests  admlnUtered  v'o  a  selacted  sam- 
pls  ol  •.78t  youths  from  itdg  through  1970. 
*  Tha  taata  ware 
health  examination 


Job  with  tha  laiga  majority  of  our  young 


Tb~^l7.?2r5Sd^^^^  fi^  but  a  technological  aool< 

lowi^S^b^SSctSfJ^^  *  ^""^  °' 

chuTbJglKfSuSrg^^  toljrata  ma«lfe 

.  described.  Welfara  rolls,  to  mention  ona 

After  analyming' tha  taai  raaulta.  survey  ^  increase  unlesi  we  do  a 

offlelala  eatlmatad  that  4 J  per  cent  of  thajbattar  Job  of  teaching  such  youngsters  to 
nation's  nearly  23  mllUon  youths  In  tha  1»-17 .  ^       ^  ^  .  ^ 

age  bracket  estandlng  aU  the  way  through]  I'Tha  na«lden«  has  reoognlaed  the  impor- 
high  school  grada  letels.  can  be  termed  illit-  raading  by  establishing  the  ••rlght- 

erate.  THat  wouM  amount  to  about  I  mlUion  '  to-read"  program,  whksh  is  ^yhsnred  with  the 
yoHpg  Amarloana.  ^  reeponslbility  of  eUmSnsting  functional  U- 

Mors  HMClflcaUy.  tha  raport  showad:         \  UUracy  by  lOao.  0ndsr  the  able  direction  of 
Among  black  youtha  as  a  whole,  tha  iUitar- Ruth^HoUoway.  the  Hght-to-read  pro- 
-  -      -  -  '  gram  Is  doing  some  extremely  interesting 

apd  construcUva  work. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  dlscues  tha  special 
emphssi*  prnjaets  in  some  detail, 
nssooto  PBosLma— A  puvkmtxvb  srrsoAOH 

The  primary  focus  of  the  entire  bill,  as 
waU  as  the  spadal  emphasto  projaete.  u  pra- 
ventlva.  I  balieva  that  It  is  sssentlai  that  wa 
not  only  focus  on  reading  problems,  but  also  * 
that  .we  aero-ln  on  the  elementary  years.  I 
beliava  that  pravantlon  is  mora  effective  both 
In  teroM  of  education  reeulte  and  ooet  af- 
feetlveneae  than  subsequent  remedial  efforts. 


acy  rata  la  I  i  par  cant.  1^  white  youths,  it 
it  3.3  psr  oant. 

For  malaa  of  both  racae.  the  rate  to  6.7 
per  cent.  whUa  for  females  it  to  3 J  par  cent. 

For  black  malaa  alone,  the  rata  to  a  dra- 
matlo  30J  par  cent,  or  one  In  flva.  On  tha 
othar  hand  for  white  femalea  alona.  it  to  1.7 
par  cent,  or  less  than  ona  In  fO. 

The  report  also  showed,  as  might  ba  ax- 
pacted.  that  ilftteraey  ratea  are  highest 
among  youtha  whoaa  famlllaa  rank  at  tha 
poverty  level,  and  daciine  as  inooma  toveto 
riss.  aim.  at  least  aoms  youths  from  f amUlaa 
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tb*  laafthlng  of  iwdlnc  ^  •Itmtntttryl 
tlifldmm  In  wm$m  I  througli  a  by  rMdlnf' 

of  tlio^foipuft  aiMI  tt  Is  ftlma  ot  pravsntlnf ' 
ffiiiJing  pfoblMBS  ftam  <owiu0M|.  It  u  0««  j 
•Igntd  to  got  all  chUdnn  off  to  a  good  atart 
in  raadlng. 

In  tltla  I  aelMOla  wa  know  that  rtadlng  t«« 
tardatloa  bacomaa  graatar  with  aach  auc- 
oaafriva  yaar.  I  hava  talkad  with  many  taach-' 
aia  ahout  tha  raadlng  probiam  and»  almoat  | 
without  azoaptloo,  thay  advlaa  ma  that  it 
baoomaa  incraaalngSy  mora  difficult*  soma  aay 
almoat  impoaalbia,  to  ramady  raadlng  dlf- 
Aoultiaa  tha  longar  wa  wait. 

ror  gradaa  S  and  abova*  tha  raadlng  spa- 
clallat  would  only  ba  utlllaad  for  thoaa  chU- 
draa  who  ara  not  raadlng  at  grada  larai  or 
who  ara  axpananeing  raadlng  probiama. 

Alao,  an  important  raaponalblllty  of  a  raad- 
lng apadaiut  would  ba  to  admlnlstar  or  | 
aupw  ilaa  tha  admlnlatarlng  of  tha  nacaaaary 
dUgnoat^o  and  icraanlng  taata  to  Idantlfy 
pupUa  whOk  for  whatavar  raaaon»  ara  haTlng  | 
probiama  In  raadlng.  I 

VACATIOir  BKADINO  OPTION 

At  tha  flrat  algn  that  a  chUd  la  falling  be-  | 
hind  In  raadlng,  thara  would  ba  nuula  arall-  { 
abla  tha  option  of  attending  a  aummar  or 
vaoatlon  inUnalilad  raadlng  program,  again  ^ 
ampioyittg  raadlng  ^>aelallata. 

Mr.  Fraaldant.  the  Nation  through  tha 
Kementar;  ssd  Baeondary  Bducatlon  Act  and  > 
6ther  programa,  haa  *at  tempted  to  Improre  • 
the  education  of  dlaadvantaged  youngaten.  , 

Certainly  that  act  haa  helped  to  Identify  ! 
i^nd  spotlight  the  maaaUa  education  defl- 
olenclaa  of  aome  of  our  achoola.  Unfortu- 
nately, wa  have  not  achieved  the  results  to 
date  that  we  have  hoped  for,  although  wa  i 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  our  experl- 
encea.  For  example,  we  have  found  that  wa 
^  cannot  spread  the  money  among  all  of  our 
achoola  and  expect  results;  Instead,  we  have 
foimd  that  better  results  are  achieved  when 
we  concentrate  such  resources. 

Also,  districts  that  have  emphasized  aca- 
demic programa  have  in  general  had  better  ' 
reaults.  As  a  recent  title  I  evaluation  noted: 

Apparently  there  haa  been  an  over-*aloca-  . 
tlon  of  iiupportlng  services  and  an  imder-  ' 
allocation  of  academic  servlcea  In  Title  X  i 
since  the  program's  Inception. 

H^adatart  Is  another  program  which  I 
strongly  support.  Interestingly  enough*  both  ^ 
in  title  I  and  the  Headstart  program  "gains"  | 
that  were  produced  often  disappear.  A  study 
by  Mr.  Donald  Hayee,  of  Cornell  University, 
and  Judith  Orether,  of  the  Urban  Institute,  | 
Indicate  that  the  reading  deficiency  of  dU-  { 
advantaged  children  may  be  traced  In  part  t 
.  to  the  adverse  Impact  of  the  summer  vaca-  } 
tlon  period. 

Theaa  raaaarcheca  found:  { 
Much  of  the  difference  between  white  and 
nonwhlta  can  be  traced  to  differential  prog-  ' 
reas  In  raadlng  and  word  knowledge  during 
nonachool  perloda  .  .  .  put  another  way.  tha 
four  aummara  between  aeoond  and  sixth 
gradaa-  produce  a  reading  differential  almoat  | 
equal  to  the  effecta  of  five  academic  years.  • 
Month  for  month  In  IMfr^  the  ghetto 
students  were  progressing  at  a  rate  16  tlmea  . 


aa  great  dixrlng  school  as  out  of  school.  The 
upper-middle  cMas'  student  progressed  at 
8.^-4  times  the  rate  in  school  as  out.  Stu- 
dents tn  all  seta  appear  to  leant  while  In 
achool— It  Is  When  they  are  out  of  school 
that  the  Important  dlfferentlale  appear. 
While  in  echool  the  relatively  rich  white 
achool  children  do  barely  better  than  tha 
ghetto  schoolchildren  (1.3  times  aa  much 
progress  per  month  In  100&<4SO)  but  during 
the  summer- the  relet  Iveiy  rich  whites  pro- 
gress 6  times  the  rsts  of  nonwhltaa. 

This  study,  whUs  certslnly  not  conclusive, 
Coes  add  support  to  the  eummer  school  com- 
ponent of  my  proposal.  Perhaps  the  study 
may  help  to  explaln^the  "lose"  during  eummer 
vacation  periods  of  "gains**  realized  In  some 
of  our  compensatory  education  programa. 

In  the  laat  Congress  during  hearings 
on  equal  educational  opportunities.  In  a 
response  to  s  question  about  my  readlioig 
proposal,  Mr.  Jamea  F.  0*Nell,  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  State  of  Michigan 
responded: 

I  particularly  believe  that  the  propoeal  to 
provide  summer  reading  programa  would  be 
important,  for  thia  reason.  Again,  this  lateet 
study  Indicates  that  In  the  opinion  of  the 
report,  that  many  children  In  the  low  socio- 
economic areaa.  lose  more  than  others  dur- 
ing the  summsr  Bu>nths,  because  of  the  so- 
cial and  economie  advantagee  and  the  moU- 
Tstlon  In  the  homee.  Therefore,  It  would 
seem  that  having  funds  for  the  summer  pro- 
jnan  would  be  particularly  important  to 
)vercome  such  s  slippage  as  that  and  to  de- 
vermlne.  If  this  la  occurring,  whether  such 
programs  would  prevent  It.  Thst  particular 
aspect  la  something  I  would  wholeheartedly 
support. 

For  elementary  gradee  s  and  above, 
reading  would  ba  taught  by  a  specialist 
only  for  thoae  children  who  are  not  per- 
forming at  grade  level.  Also,  these  chil- 
dren would  continue  to  have  available  the 
summer  achool  program. 

The  special  emphasle  projeeie  then  seek 
to  prevent  resdlng  problems  from  developing, 
to  Identify  them  Immedlstsly  whsn  they  do, 
snd  to  provlds  for  prompt  remedlstlon  once 
such  probleme  ere  Identified. 

At  thle  point,  I  want  to  strongly  emphasize 
that  this  proposal  Is  not  meant  to,  nor  will  It, 
minimize  or  downgrade  the  role  of  the  regu- 
lar elementary  classroom  teachers  In  reading. 
The  reading  speciaiists  employed  In  this  pro- 
gram will  serve  to  Introduce  specialization 
and  Intenelflcatlon  of  reading  instruction  to 
all  children  In  project  schools,  but  the  class- 
room teacher  will  continue  to  carry  out  his 
or  h«r  reading  responalb  111  ties,  although  ob- 
viously there  would  be  coordination  between 
tha  classroom  teacher  and  tha  reading 
specialist. 

SFSCZAUXATION  ZN  aXAdllfQ 

Admittedly,  spsclallzatlon  in  reading  foi 
all  children  at  the  elementary  grade  level  is 
new,  but  speclsllsatlon  Itself  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  Is  not  new.  At  the  eiementery  level, 
speclaiuu  are  often  employed  to  teach 
muelc.  art,  and  physical  education.  Unlike 
In  aoma  of  these  other  afeaa  utilising  spa- 
ci^lsts,  the  reading  epeclallst  will  not  sup- 
plant the  classroom  teachers*  readlnk  role. 

All  reading  Instnictlon  would  not  be  the 
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MmtMibUlty  of  th«  iptciilUt,  Th«  NfulU' 
oluBoom  tMChw  wlU  eontlnut  hU  or  Iwr  ■ 
UnporteDt  rMponslbUltlM,  hut  thm  raadlng 
•p^cialift  wUi  •uppltmtnt  mad  tnttnaify  that 
•florl.  I 

IndMd.  thte  propoMl  mvliiona  fubstftatUl! 
vpffittdlnf  of  •IcmtnUry  iMcbm  In  rMdlxkff»{ 
pATtteulftrly  la  grsdts  1  tluoiica  S.  That 
vby  I         laeludtd  tti«  tninlnf  program 
to  mttk*  thii  pOMlbl*. 

Mr.  PrMld«nt»  ichoola  In  a  numb«r  of- 
State*,  auch  aa  California,  Iflchlcan,  Wlaooa- 
aln  and  Mlaamirt  bava  baan  aiillatng  raadlng 
apaoiaiuta  wttb  consklanibla  aneoaai.  Dr. 
Klaallaff,  of  tbo  Urban  Inatttatlon,  writing  ' 
la  tba  M^fwabiir  107a  Imuo  of  **Uucatton  1 
aod  Urban  Soelatjr/'  aiamlnaa  varloua  hy- 
potbaata  for  affactlva  progrmiaa  for  dliad- 
vaatagtd  chlldran.  H#  found  tlimt— 

If  Inutaa  of  inatructlon,  aapeeially  tboaa  by 
tba  tralnad  raadlng  apaciallata,  wara  con- . 
atnictlvaly  ratetad  to  raadlng  galna. 

Oontlnulng,  ha  arguta  tbat  la  altuaUona 
wbara  tba  praaant  aystam  la  fmUIng ,  aucb  aa  ^ 
lamany  of  our  oora  cltlM:  l 

It  might  ba  afflclant  to  aubatltuta  ipaclal-  ^ 
kta'a  Inatructlon  for  relatlvaly  larga  amounta 
of  ■alf'^ntalnad  claasroom  Inatructlon. 

In  bla  eonaludlng  commanta.  Dr.  Xlaallng 
iaya: 

It  la  vldaly  bailaTad,  moatly  on  tba  baaU  of 
tba  raporfta  of  larga  national  lurraya.  tbat 
companaatory  aducatlon  baa  f aUad.  Tba  flnd- 
Inga  of  tbta  atudy.  which  damonatratad  nod- 
aat  avaraga  auccaaa  and  tba  poaalblUty  of  Tary  1 
raapaotabla  galna  in  raadlng  If  dlagnoatlo 
raadlng  ipaolallata  ara  uaad  for  Inatructlon, 
atand  in  ptftlal  contradiction  to  tbia. 

Dr.  Klaallng  alao  cited  7hat  ba  caUad  in-  . 
eraaalDg  aTldanea  from  rtaaaroli  In  eompan- 
aatory  aducatlon  tandlng  to  aupport  bla  find*  • 
Inga.  In  dlacuaalng  tbta  Utaratura.  Dr.  Klea- 
llng  atataa: 

OuflMk  (lt70)  dlaeuaata  taatarob  which  , 
ba  faalB  glvaa  rlM  to  a  raaaonabia  buneh  tbat 
Inatructlon  hf  dlagnoatlc  raadlng  taacbara  ia 
airactiTa  for  dlaadTantagad  pupUa.  Buaail 
<1070)  baa  abown  conTlnclngly,  In  a  caraful 
analyfta  of  tba  findlnga  of  many  wall- 
daalgnad  eompanaatory  tducatlon  raaaarch  ; 
projacta,  tbat  battar  laamlng  rataa  ara  aMo- 
etatad  with  the  degree  of  eateraal  organlaa- 
tloo  and  •aquencLog  of  the  ebUd*a  learning 
axperlencee*  hierarchical  organtaatlon  of  ob- 
JectlTee,  dlrectlva  teacher  rola  and  the  nature 
and  amount  of  program  superrtalon  and  per- 
eoiinel  training.  These  attrlbutea  are  pre- 
elaaly  thoee  tbat  are  preeent  with  Inatructlon 
by  trained  epactalleta  eepedally  ao  when  tha 
program  la  planned  aucb  tbat  tba  regular 
elaaaroom  teacher  and  paraprofeatlonale  are 
weU  coordinated  to  the  epeclallato*  acUvlty. 

From  the  diacuulon  It  la  clear  that  tha  . 
reading  H>eclaUat'e  ability  and  leaderabip  la  ! 
critical  to  the  auccees  of  tbla  program.  t:;c  { 
reading  epeetallat'a  role  will  be  both  chal-  i 
lang^  and  dimcult. 

The  reading  apeclallat  wUl  be  introducing 
apaciaiizatton  in  the  reading  area  for  all  ele- 
mentary atadanta  aa  he  or  aba  proTldea  In- 
struction to  all  children  In  gradea  1  and  3, 
and  to  all  cbUdran  who  are  raadlng  below  the 
appropriate  grade  level  In  gradee  3  through  g. 

In  addition,  raadlng  epedallata  will  be 
teaching  tboea  children  who  participate  In 
the  aummer  Intenalve  reading  prograpk« 


'W^xt;  tba  reading  apecialUt't  raeponalbUl- 
tlaa  eatcnd  beyond  the  teaching  function  aa 
Important  aa  tbla  la.  The  reading  epeclaltat, 
aa  enTUloned  la'  tbla  propoaal,  le  expected  to 
provide  atrong  leadership  for  and  coordina- 
tion of  tba  reading  program  at  hie  or  her 
achool.  The  reading  apeclallct  will  alao  ad- 
nUnUter  or  auoanrUe  the  admlnlatarlng  dt  , 
dlagnoatlc  taatlng  and  acreenlng. 

Further,  tba  reading  epeclallat  will  ba«  re- 
aourca  peraon,  helping  the  elementary  elaaa- 
room taacbara  grow  and  Improva  their  In- 
atructlon of  raadlng  In  the  regular  claae  and 
wUI  help  develop  additional  reading  speclal- 
lata.  For  tboaa  acboola  who  wUl  participate  in 
the  public  televlBlon  reading  oouraea  for 
taaobere.  autborlaed  by  the  reading  title,  the 
reading  i^lallat  la  expected  to  lead  fol- 

lowup  dtaouaalona  after  tha  madia  preeenta- 
tlOD  of  the  courae  within  the  achool.  Finally; 
the  reading  epadallit  la  expected  to,  in  ef- 
fect, be.  a  ealaeman  for  reading,  baiplog  to 
InatlU  in  the  fkoulty  and  etudenta  the  over- 
'  riding  importance  of  tbla  aubject  and  a  burn- 
ing deelre  on  the  part  of  the. teacher  and 
at.udent  allka  to  improve  tha  reading  per* 
formance  of  tbat  achool. 

I  have  indxidad  a  dednttloa  of  "reading 
apactallst"  and  "reading  teacher"  in  tha  bill. 
Kq>erta  with  whom  I  conauited  cautioned 
ma  that  the  intent  of  the  program  could  be 
fruatrated  If  qualified  Indlvlduala  were  not 
attracted,  particularly  In  view  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  epeclallst  In  tbta  program. 
On  the  other  band,  if  I  made  the  requirement 
too  atrlct.  there  may  not  be  adequate  num- 
ben  of  reading  apeclallsta. 

A  **readlng  apeclallat**  la  defined  aa  an  in« 
dividual  who  baa  a  master'e  degree,  with  a 
major  or  apeolality  in  reading,  from  an  ac« 
credited  Inatltutlon  of  higher  education  and 
baa  aueceaefully  completed  3  yeare  of  teach- 
ing expertenca  which  includes  reading  Id- 
atructloa. 

Tbla  U  eaeentlally  the  definition  of  the 
International  Read  log  Aaaoclatlon,  a  profee- 
aional  organisation  active  In  the  upgrading 
of  reading  Inatructlon. 

The  term  **reading  teacher**  meana  an  Is- 
dividual  with  a  bachelor  degree,  who  baa 
auceeaafuly  completed  a  minimum  of  12 
credit  boura,  or  Ita  equivalent.  In  couraee 
of  the  teaching  of  jreading  at  an  accredited 
Inatltutlon  of  higher  education  and  baa  sue* 
ceefuUy  completed  3  years  of  teaching  expari* 
ance,  which  Includee  reading  Inatructlon. 

Raallalng  that  there  may  not  be  adequate 
reading  teachara  or  speclallata,  I  have  pro- 
vided auflldent  flexibility  In  the  deflntlona  - 
so  aa  to  auow  a  reading  teacher  to  be  utiliaed 
in  lieu  of  a  raadlng  apeclallat  and  a  regular 
teacher  for  a  laading  teacher,  provided  aucb 
teacher  Is  enrolled  or  will  enroll  In  claseea 
to  meet  the  higher  requirements.  I  ?.'ci!ld 
emphaaiee,  however,  that  these  definitions 
ara  only  for  the  purpoeea  of  thie  program. 

It  U  clear  that  the  legislation  envUlona 
a  major  upgrading  of  professional  qualifica- 
tlona  In  the  reading  area,  particularly  In 
project  echoola.  The  blU  alao  will  encourage 
Inatltutlona  of  higher  education  to  give 
greater  emphaala-to  reading  m  the  prepara- 
tion of  elementary  teachers  and  reading  spe- 
cialUta.  The  goal  is  to  have  all  elementary 
teachere  In  project  schooie  become  reading 
teachers.  To  accomplish  aucb  a  goal,  It  la 
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obftotu  tluH  a  IIMMIT9  ntralnlnf  •ffort  wlU 
b*  iMOMMwy.  Sooi*  tehool  tjatomc  mn  nc- 
ogntatnc  tliU  nMd  and  «xi  tirort  U  slrtMly 

Mr«BMapto,llMBs!t!aMt«  city  tchooI  ■yi- 
tem  fmmd  U  atownry  to  cIy«  aU  t.ooo 
ttrhtri  Moam  addltaonal  tnlnlng  jUi  th« 
rMdinf  m«. 

As  unbtUmM*  M  tt  ioimdi.  U  wm  poMlbte 
untu  wjr  fieanfly  for  tMchm  to  tMch 
VMdlnc  without  a  ttngte  coUtf*  count  In 
rtadlnv  ov  rwMlInc  OMthodi.  ^  •xampl*.  in 
my  Mto  of  Ifarylnad,  prior  to  lt79,  tbo  only 
nqulrantnt  was  ono  alncl*  ooum  in  Ian* 
giiaga  arta,  TMa  in  ftnml  aaami  to  tiavo 
boan  tba  oaaa  In  mot  Btataa  in  thm  country, 
lior  aa  a  ataOy,  "nma  Information  Baat  for 
RaadlngT*  by  tba  Bdueatlonal  TMlnf  Sanrloo 
of  BwUay,  Oallf^  obonrvad: 

IMO,  aa  In  If 70,  tha  moat  fkaquant  i«« 
qulramant  for  ctrtlfleatkm  aa  a  lagular 
mantary  taacbar  or  aaconda^  taachar  waa 
ooa  oomaa  in  raartlng  and/or  languafa  aria.** 

Tha  Library  of  Congraaa  at  my  raquert, 
oomplatad  a  aurvay  oT  tha  M  Btataa  to  da* 
iarmlna  thalr.  raqulramanta  for  tha  Mgular 
alamantary  taaehar  abd  tho  raadlnc  apaclal- 
1st.  I  aah  unanlmoua  cooaant  that  this  chart 
ba  Includad  at  tha  and  of  my  ramarks. 

lAr.  tauA.  Mr.  RaaMant,  Ftofaasor  Roadar. 
XUar.  and  Baal  of  Btata  unlvmlty  CdUafaw 
inradoBla,  N.T..  had  tha  foUowlnc  to  say  with 
raapaet  to  tha  iNrapaimtloa  of  tcacbars  to 
taaoh  raadlnc: 

**To  tha  alraady  Tolumlnoua  number  of  raa-, 
sons  auffasted  for  Johnny'a  InabUlty  to 
laam  to  raad,  th#  authors  would  ilka  to  sug- 
gast  ona  more— iiarhiHpa  Johnny  la  axperlenc- 
Sng  dUBeulty  In  learning  to  rsad  because 
many  of  hia  taaehara  hava  not  bean  ade- 
quataly  prepared  to  teach  reading.  In  fact, 
the  majority  of  Johnny's  tc:u:hera  have  no 
doubt  spent  mora  tima  In  eoUege  gymnail- 
uma  learning  to  p]#y  ToUayball  and  similar 
gamaa  than  they  have  spent  in  college  dassea 
learning  how  to  tcfish  reading.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunataly,  when  a  neophyta  teacher  Is  grad- 
uated from  an  accredited  institution  and 
awarded  stata  oartlfloatlon.  It  la  often  as- 
sumed that  ha  poasaasea  at  least  a  mtntmal 
understanding  of  how  to  teacsh  reading.  Ifoth* 
Ing  could  ba  more  remoia  from  reality!  .  .  . 
Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  tha  authora  ra- 
celTOd  hIa  baocalaureata  degrea  In  elementary 
education  from  an  institution  which  required 
such  oouraes  aa:  Industrial  Aru  (S  hrs.), 
Musle  Biaihoda  <6  hrs.).  Arte  and  CrafU  for 
Classroom  Teachera  (6  hrs.).  Physical  Edu- 
oatloa  (S  hrs.)  •  and  ICarrlaga  and  Family  Re- 
latlooa  (S  bra.) .  Conaequently.  when  he  em- 
barked upon  his  profeaslonal  career,  he  was 
prepared  to  teach  his  fifth  gradera  how  to 
swim,  alng.  make  puppeta,  build  blrdhousea. ' 
play  foUayball,  aettta  family  argumenU.  and 
waava  baskets.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not 
prepaiad  to  teach  hla  studenta  how  to  an- 
aljm  words*  comprehend  printed  materials 
or  '  crlttoaUy  evaluate  tastbook  aalactiona. 
Somehow*  his  alma  matter  had  let  him  down; 
tt  had  dlsragardad  tha  most  Important 
»eartfng>  Although  he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
raqulramanta  for  graduation  and  stata  cer- 
tification, ha — and  his  oonumporarles — were 
navar  required  to  complete  a  coursa  In  tha 
teaching  of  reading.*' 
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Mr.  ftasident.  there  ara  threa  aectlons  of 
tha  reading  title  deelgnad  to  Improve  and  up- 
grade  the  taacMng  of  reading  In  tha  country. 

First,  aectlon  706*  "Qranta  for  inatltutlona 
of  hlghar  education/'  Thla  eeetlon  •uthorlaea 
granU  to  insUtutlona  of  higher  education  for 
tha  purpoae  of  planning  and  implementing 
programs  to  strengthen  and  Improva  graduata 
and  nndargraduata  Inatructlon  in  tha  team- 
ing of  reading  and  tha  oooperatlva  programs 
with  SUta  and  local  educational  egenclea. 

Bacood,  section  70B  authorliea  granta  to 
*  Stataa  to  strengthen  ailstl^g  certUloatlon  ra- 
qulramanta. Hopefully,  thla  will  reault  in  an 
incraaaa  in  the  oouraa  raqulraments  in  read- 
ing for  future  elementary  teachera  ao  that 
such  paduataa  wUl  meet  tha  requirements  of 
a  reading  teacher. 

Twcvxaxoir  nACKES  tkauono 
SaetlOQ  704  authdrlaea  tha  Commissioner 
of  Xducatlon  to  maka  arrmngamanta  for  the 
preparation  and  production  for  viewing  on 
pttbUc  talavlslon  of  reading  coursea  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  reading  specuaists.  In 
addition*  a  study  oouraa  gulda  would  ba  pre* 
pared  for  use  In  iDonjunctlon  with  tha  tele- 
vision Instruction. 

Tha  great  potential  of  television  for  educa« 
itlonal  purpoees  has  bean  demonstrated  by 
'  such  shows  aa  Bssma  Street  and  Sleotric  Co. 
:  Aleo*  oollega  CQuma  hava  t)aen  successfully 
'  offered  ovet^t^vlslon.  if y  BUta  of  Uaryland 
'  Is  dolng^'Mma  Imagtnatlva  and  Innovative 
,  wcrrtnthls area. 

r^One  ftaquent  dUHoulty  with  many  of  the 
television  coursea  Is  the  times  at  which  euch 
couraea  ar^  offered.  Bunrtea  Is  obviously  not 
the  beet  hour  for  our  oltlwns.  I  hava  tried 
to  draft  this  bill*  not  o^ly  to  tap  tha  best 
available  talent  to  produce  tha  couraea,  but 
equally  Important  to  a^oouraga  the  offering 
of  such  ooursaa  at  hours  that  u%  conTtnlent 
to  the  teachers. 

Thla  provision  anvlslona  the  outstanding 
reading  aiperta  in  tha  country  combining 
their  talenta  with  etp^^^ts  In  the  utilisation 
<a  tha  communication  media  for  aducatlonal 
purpoaea  to  produce  flrst-rata  ooursea  that 
may  ba  used  by  any  Interested  aohool  system. 

While  I  want  to  sea  the  coursea  avallabla 
to  all  reading  amphaala  projecta  and  aohools 
and  Khool  eystems  everywhere*,  the  legisla- 
tion requlree  that  the  Commlsiloner  give  pri- 
ority In  selecting  the  urban  districtwide 
projact  to  applicants  which  can  ehow — 

nrat*  that  the  Btata  and  local  educational 
agenclea  wlU  give  credit  for  the  televtalon 
coursee  and  encourage  participation  by  the 
district's  teachers; 

Second,  that  the  local  television  station 
will  offer  euch  course*  at  hours  convenient 
io^iha  teachera.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  time,  of 
viewing  will  enable  all  tha  elementary  teach- 
era to  view  tha  program  as  a  group  so  aa  to 
enable  follow  up  dlscusalon  led  by  the  read* 
Ing  spadalista:  and 

Third,  that  the  local  education  agency 
will  make  arrangementa  with  the  colleges 
and  unlveraltlea  ao  that  academic  credit  will 
be  given  for  the  completion  of  euch  coursee. 
cgMna  roa  RSADiNa  ucpmovutxirr 

Thm  educational  centera  and  labe  pre- 
viously ftmded  under  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  have  been  transferred  to  the  Ha-. 
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tloniU  Instltut«  Of  SduMtlon. 

Tb*  Xiutfttuto  hM  bMS  evAlUAtlng  tht 
pratnt  •ducatk»al  IftbomtcclM  uul  c«nt«r 
pndgnuou.  X  •xftmliMd  •on*  of  tlM  pro- 
gfaaM  of  tht  MnUrs  umI  talMi  and  I  miut 
Mf  that  noM  of  th«lr  work.  In  my  Judg^ 
nant.  ccmparM  with  tht  tmportanot  of  rtad* 
lug  for  our  socltty.  I  btlltvt  that  rtadtng 
ctrtahily  should  at  itatt  havt  out  otntar  or 
lab  that  li  dtvotlng  fuU  ttmt  to  this  problem.. 

Thua»  undtr  ttctlon  705  of  my  proposal, 
tht  Dlrtctor  of  tht  Katloiua  Initituto  of 
Education,  through  tha  Xnatltuta  and  tht 
Otntar  for  lUadlng  Xmprovtmtnt,  would  eon- 
duct  or  support  rtstarch  and.  dtmonstratlon 
In  tha  fltld  of  rtadlng,  laUudtaig,  but  not 
Itmlttd  to  tht  foliowhig  artas: 

First.  Bsalo  rtstarch  in  tha  its  ding  prooass. 
Tht  cata  for  acctltrattd  rtasarch  and  dsvtl- 
opmant  tiforta  In  tht  raadlng  arta  la  madt 
by  tha  masslTt  rtading  probltina  facing  tht 
country,  ^t  otrtalnly  natd  to  laam  mora 
about  tht  raadlng  proctta  and  how  chlldrtn 
itam  to  rtad.  This  Is  in  axotadingly  com- 
plaK  and  dlffleult  arta,  but  Ita  dUOeul^  Is  tx- 
cttdad  only  by  Its  tmportanot.  60,  I  hopt 
that  baalQ  rttearch  in  tht  rtading  proctts 
wlUbapursutd. 

Bacond.  That  most  efftctlTt  matbod  or 
mtthoda  for  tht  ttaching  of  rtading.  Tht 
dtbata  on  how. to  ttaoh  reading  In  tha  coun- 
try has  bttn  golog  on  for  oTtr  a  cantury. 
with  tht  propntnts  of  tha  phonatlc  and  look- 
saa  approach  enjoying  popularity  at  dlfftr- 
ant  times,  imul  tducatlonal  rassarch  rt- 
solvss  this  question,  it  would  aetm  prudent 
that  wa  maKt  oartaln  that  our  ttachtrs  know 
tht'  main  altemtlTta  and  tachhlques  and 
whan  and  how  to  tmploy  spacial  techniques 
of  Instruction.  ^ 

Third.  Improved  methods  for  tha  testing 
of  rtading  »blUty  and  aohltTamtnt.  Thert  is 
a  naad  to  tmprovt  our  taohnlquta  for  tast- 
ing rtading  ability  and  atihltYtmtnt.  Thtrt 
Is  already  somt  Inttrtstlng  work  going  on  as 
avldsncad  by  tht  Idupatloa  Oommlaiton  on 
the  Btatta*  national  asstsamant  of  educa- 
tional procBBSts,  and  also  tht  work  In  my 
State  on  crittrlon-referenca  tests. 

Fourth.  Development  of  modal  college 
coiirses  ts»,  reading  for  personnel  preparing 
to  engage  In  elementary  taacthing  or  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  who  era  or  intend  to  be- 
come reading  teachers  or  reading  specialists. 

Fifth.  The  derelc^pment  of  techniques  for 
the  diagnosis  and  correction  of  reading  dis- 
abilities. Throughout  the  last  decade  sur-> 
Teys  both  among  those  training  to  beoome 
teachers  and  thoee  In  teachlfig,  have  Indi- 
cated that  both  group* '  baUeVe  that  Inade- 
quate preparation  was  given  In  diagnosing 
and  correcting  reading  problems  of  pupils. 

Ths  educational  literature  during  this 
same  period  also  emphasized  the  need  for 
this  approach.  But  as  tht  Education  Testing 
Servlca  observed: 

,  "In  spite  of  such  widespread  exhortations, 
the  requirement  for  teachers*  education  and 
certification  hava  thdwn  no  subsequent 
change  according  to  the  surveys  in  IIMO  and 

.  Sixth.  The  development  of  model  reading 
programs  for  eleoAtntary  school  children  gen- 
erally, and  q)aclal  model  reading  programs 
for  elementary  schoolchildren  who  ara  edu- 
eationaUy  disadvantaged,  or  handicapped. 


Durmg  1950%  thara  was  conaldtrable  con- 
cern with  respect  to  taarhing  of  science  In 
high  schools.  As  a  result,  a  study  waa  under- 
taken by  tha  ifatkmai  Scitnca  Foundation 
and  a  modtl  taxtbooK  for  physloa  was  davtl- 
optd.  It  is  my  —aw  standing  that  this  was 
vtry  well  accepted  and  has  bean  credited 
with  aubstantlal  upgrading  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  physloa  In  tha  Unitad  States.  I  be- 
lieva  we  should  attempt  a  similar  effort  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  a  raadlng  cur- 
,  rlculum  for  pupMa  In.  the  early  eltmentary 
gradea; 

•  Seventh.  Tha  «aa  and  evaiuaticm  of  ed- 
ucation technology  In  reading,  and 

llghth.  Tha  evrtvatSon  of  educational  ma- 
terlalt  in  rtading.  F.  Ktnntth  KomosU. 
prtsldtnt  of  tha  ld«catlon  Product  Informa- 
tion Exchange  Inatitutt,  Indlcattd  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  the  education  nuterlAl 
being  markatad  to  tha  schools  is  over  flOO.OOO 
items  and  that  this  production  has  increaaed 
twenty-fold  in  the  last  two  decades.  There 
are  alao  numerous  materlala  apaelfleaUy  on 
the  teaching  of  reading,  providing  teachers 
with  many  options  and  alternatlvas  in  the 
selection  of  teaching  materlala.  Mr.  Komo- 
skl  polnta  out  that  lata  than  10  percent  of 
the  education  materlala  hava  been  field 
teated  and  only  approximately  1  percent 
have  been  subjaotad  to  learner-verlflcatlon 

'  technlquee. 

pxxsnnnmAi.  sxaoikg  awaxds 
Finally,  my  proposal  would  eatabllsh  Pres- 
idential awards  for  reading  achievement. 
Thera  will  be  two  tyjpeB  of  awards,  one  for 
elementary  studanta  and  one  for  elementary 
aohoQla. 

^e  studant  award  would  consist  of  an 
emblem  to  be  preaentad  to  elementary  stu- 
den'te  for  achievement  in  reading,  aa  defined 
by  th«  ^kmunlasloner  of  Education. 

The  school  award  would  be  a  pannaxU.  or 
other  approprlata  recognition,  for  schools 
achieving  reading  excellence,  aa  defined  by 

'  the  Commitaloner.  T^e  student  and  school 
awards  will  be  of  such  design  and  material 
as  the  President  prescribes. 
I  would  hap*  that  ths  President,  before 

\  deciding  on  the  design  and  material  for  the 
.award,  would  ooiuult  with  the  education 
community  and  provide  both  the  educallon 
community  and  the  publlo  with  an  oppor- 
tuntty  to  make  auggeatlons  for  the  awnrd. 
Perhapa,  it  would  be  worth  considering  a 

'  national  cotnpatition  for  the  design  of  mich 
awards,  but  I  have  not  specified  this  in  the 
statute  itself. 

Iff.  President,  in  1055  President  Eisen> 
hower  waa  presented  with  evidence  regard- 
ing  the  physical  fitness  of  Amarlcan  youth. 
The  President  was  told  that  5S  parcant'of  the 
American  children  failed  on  one  or  mora  of 
six  baaio  tests  for  muscular  strenglu  ^nd 
flexibility  as  compared  to  only  0  percent  of 
tha  Western  European  children. 

As  a  result.  President  Blssnhower  eatab- 
Itahed  what  is  now  the  President's  Council 
on  Touth  Fitness  and  Sports.  School  fitness 
programs  were  developed  for  our  youth,  in- 
cluding a  screening  test  for  young  chlldrtn 
to  identify  thoet  moat  in  need  of  help.  A 
seven-part  test  was  devised  and  standarde 
were  set  for  each  item  for  each  age  group. 

Nrhe  prcg^ram  was  adapted  by  schools  all  ovea 
the  country. 
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Th«  Preild«nt*li  CoudcU  on  Pbytlcal  Fit* 
n«u  hM  Mid  that  physloftl  fltnMf  of  our 
youth  hM  iQipiOTta  lubttivnUmUy.  Btnc*  196U 
than  h—  been  •  3a-p«ro9at  fala  In  th«  pro- 
portion of  chUdr«n  pAMing  th«  ^ytlCAl  fit*- 
new  t«t  from  60  to  80  p«rc«it. ' 

In  g*n«ral»  sfltr  •  jmtm  of  using  the  tnt^ 
th«  ptrformance  of  our  youth  hM  Improved 
In  »U  fltneu  anaa. 

similarly,  competition  among  achooU  In 
athletics  foateia  competition  and'exc^llenca 
in  sports.  In  addition.  It  tends  to  elevata  the 
Importanca  oC  athletics  in  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents. I  beUeve  that  the  Presidential  studsnt 
awards  anvlslottM  will  encourage  interest  and. 
motlvata  elemantary  students  In  reading. 
Also,  tha  school  competltloo  would  iinder- 
score  the  Importanca  of  academic  excellence^ 
in  this  ths  most  Important  subject  area  at. 
the  slementary  level. 

This  program  will  follow  the  successful 
physical  fitness  program  and  ths  only  costs 
mTolyed  are  some  admlnlstratlTs  expanses. 

C0NCLT7SX0K 

Mr.  President,  the  reading  proposals  rec«, 
onunended  to  the  Senate  are  the  result  ofi 
considerable  study  and  good  hearings.  It 
addresses  what  X  regard  as  the  Achilles'  heel 
of  education,  the  massive  reading  problem  of 
schools  having  largs  numbers  or  high  con* 
centrations  of  children  reading  below  grade 
XeveL  , 

Xt_places  a  priority  on  the  early  elemen* 
tary  years  through  ths  use  of  reading  sps- 
clallsts  to  Intensify  and  supplement  the  reg- 
ular  clsssroom  reading  Instruction.  In  effect^ 
it  gives  the  students  a  double  does  of  reed- 
ing to  prevent  the  educational-limiting  and 
career-crlppllBg  handicap  of  the  inability  to 
read. 

Mr.  WlUlam  2Uq?berry,  In  hU  column  Ui 
the  February  19  Washington  Post,  com- 
mented on  the  suggestion  that  subjects  be 
suspended  in  ghetto  schools  for  a  year  to 
concentrate  on  raising  reading  performance, 
as  follows: 

"Slnca  you  can  only  play  at  teaching  his- 
tory to  children  who  can't  read«  why  not' 
stop  playing  and  teach  thsm  to  read?" 

Mr:  Pr«fejdent»  X  oan  sssure  you  that  this* 
bill  alms  at  preventing  such  playing  and  Con- 
templates a  serious  and  concentrated  jattack 
on  the  rfSMlIng  problem.  Its  goal  Is  **td  ieach 


them  to  read."  In  fact,  it  adopts  the  am- 
bitious goal  of  having  all  children  in  read- 
ing emphasis  project  schools  reading  at  grade 
level  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

While  this  proponl  will  not  be  a  pana^ 
cea  for  all  of  tha  reading  problems,  X  ba- 
lleve  there  Is  oonsidsrable  evidence  that 
this  approach  can  and  wUl  make  a  sub- 
sUntial  dlflsrence.  The  reading  problem 
is  so  big  and  its  solution  Is  so  Important 
that  X  hope  my  colleagues  will  Jom  me 
in  enacting  tha  reading  Improvement 
title  of  the  pending  measure.  Its  enactment 
will  be  a  giant  step  tow^d  preventing  or 
reducing  reading  problems.  A  society  where 
technology  and  education  are  so  Important, 
and  where  only  approximately  6  percent  of 
the  Jobs  are  unskiUed  cannot  allow  the  dan- 
gerous conditions  to  contmiie  where  muslve 
numbers  of  children  lack  the  abiUty  to  read 
which  affects  both  their  capacity  to  leara  and 
toesm.  . 

I  had  tha  pleasure  of  serving  dn  the  Na- 
tional Oomin  lesion  on  the  flnanclng-of  Poat^ 
secondary  Education.  This  Oommuslon  has 
Issued  its  report  and  recommendations, 
whiob,  in  general  were  wall  received.  This 
'Commission  studied  the  wajri  Mid  means  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  ^e  financing  of 
higher  and  tachnlcal  education  for  all  stu- 
dents. But,  it  will  do  us  little  good  to  guar- 
antee that  financial  barriers  will  not  prevent 
students  from  postsecondary  aducatlon  and 
traming  if  the  students  are  nof  capable  ba- 
.  causa  of  educational  deflclenclea,  the  most 
Important  of  which  Is  readmg,  to  taks  ad- 
vsutage  of  theie  opportunities. 

Fur,  Mr.  President,  equal  opportunltlei 
begm  early.  The  readmg  title's  aigi&ficance 
may  be  more  Important  than  the  report  of 
tha  Postsecoudary  Education  Commlsiion. 
as- Important  as  that  Is.  This  comment  Is  not 
meant  to  dstract  ftt>m  that  report'  which  X 
believe  will  be  most-  Important  In  detennin- 
ing  future  higher  education  policies  In  the 
country;  but  this  proposal.  afUr  all,  seeks 
to  make  the  opportunity  for  higher  education 
or  technical  education  possibla  by  not  only 
reafflrmlng  that  children  nave  the  right  to 
read,  but  also  helping  to  assura  that  they 
will.  In  fact,  be  able  to  read. 
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nondepartmental  witnesses 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  BB.  KABOLD  HEBBEB,  CHAIBMAN,  COMMISSION 
ON  BEADING,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  TEACHEBS  OF  BEADING 

NATIONAL  READING  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Senator  Eagleton.  Today,  we  will  hear  testimony  from  non- 
departmental  witnesses  who  wish  to  address  the  education  budget. 
The  subcommittee  recently  completed  hearings  with  HEW  officials 
and  heard  their  rationale  and  the  rationale  of  0MB  of  making  some 
drastic  reductions  in  support. 

Now,  we  will  hear  from  those  in  the  field  who  have  made  these 
programs  work. 

The  first  witness  we  will  hear  from  is  Dr.  Herber,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Keading. 

Dr.  Herber,  if  you  will  come  forward.  We  welcome  you  and  you 
may  proceed. 

Dr.  Herber.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  testimony  is  four- 
fold: generally  to  support  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  during  fiscal  year  1976  as  authorized  by  the 
F4ucation  Amendments  of  1974;  specifically  to  support  the  funding 
of  the  national  reading  improvement  program,  title  VII  of  the  legisla- 
tion; and  to  identify  obstacles  implicit  in  the  legislation  which  can 
prevent  attainment  of  the  objectives  for  the  national  reading  improve- 
ment program;  to  suggest  ways  in  which  these  obstacles  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  specific  focus  of  the  appropriations  for  this  legislation. 

The  le^lation  that  produced  the  national  reading  improvement 

?rogram  is  very  significant.  First,  it,  demonstrates  awareness  by 
Jongress  that  the  reading  competence  of  the  populace  is  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  Second,  it  supports  the  view  that  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  literate  populace  generation  after  generation  requires 
constant  attention,  not  being  a  problem  that  occurs  once,  can  be 
treated  once,  and  then  is  resolved  forever. 

Third,  it  acknowledges  that  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
generations  of  literate  citizens  requires  well-funded  programs  with 
clearly  defined  objectives. 

Debating  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  authorized  for  the  national 
reading  improvement  program  would  be  obviously  unproductive, 
since  the  legislation  already  has  been  passed  by  Congress.  But,  as  you 
might  suspect,  many  persons  responsible  for  raising  students'  reading 
achievement  would  like  to  debate  that  point.  In  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  it  is  even  hesitant  to  make  blanket  recom- 
mendations that  urge  full  appropriations  of  the  authorized. 
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We  are  aware  that  you  must  establish  priorities  among  many 
demands  for  Federal  money,  but  we  are  unaware  of  many  factors  you 
must  take  into  account  when  deciding  how  to  distribute  the  limited 
amount  available. 

However,  we  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  us  briefly  to  point  out 
significant  imphcations  in  the  legislation  creating  the  national  reading 
improvement  program  and  thus  establish  some  criteria  which  you 
might  use  to  establish  priorities  for  appropriations. 

The  focus  for  funding  in  the  national  reading  improvement  program 
B  to  be  in  schools  havmg  large  numbers  of  children  with  reading 
defaciencies.'^  That  is  as  it  should  be,  but  some  may  feel  justified  in 
drawmg  the  mference  that  schools  with  a  low  incidence  of  reading 
deficiency  consequently  require  little  or  no  reading  help  in  reading 
programs,  buch  an  mference  is  incorrect.  Reading  is  a  developmental 
process  and  instruction  in  reading  is  profitable  for  students  at  all  levels 
of  sophistication. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  BASIC  SKILLS  OF  LITERACY 

1  ^l^T^^^sly,  we  should  give  special  attention  to  those  students  who 
lack  the  basic  skills  of  literacy.  But  while  doing  so,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  need  for  finding  ways  to  increase  our  efficiency  in  helping 
all  students  build  on  their  basic  skills  as  they  progress  through  schoof 

Part  A  of  the  national  reading  improvement  program  provides  for 
reading  mstruction  at  preelementary  levels,  as  well  as  elementary. 
I'art  C  provides  that  readmg  specialists  will  give  reading  instruction 
to  all  students  in  grades  1  and  2,  with  such  instruction  by  specialists 
contmumg  from  grades  3  to  6  for  those  students  who  still  have  reading 
problems  at  those  grade  levels.  We  support  these  provisions  in  the 
program  but,  agam,  we  are  concerned  with  respect  to  the  inferences 
that  have  been  drawn. 

We  know  that  providing  reading  instruction  during  the  early  years 
when  students  are  learning  the  beginning  reading  process  is  of  special 
importance  to  the  development  of  their  later  reading  competence.  We 
also  know  that  there  are  students  who,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  do 
not  develop  competence  commensurate  with  their  ability  in  the  early 
grades  and  thus  need  special  instruction  as  they  progress  through  the 
grades.  x-    o  & 

However,  by  limiting  the  continuing  instruction  only  to  those 
students  who  have  special  needs,  there  is  an  implicit  assumption  that 
readmg  skills  obtained  at  the  early  grade  levels  are  sufficient  for 
most  students'  academic  needs  throughout  the  remainder  of  their 
schoolmg.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  indicate  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Continued  reading  instruction  is  needed  for  all  students  so  that  at 
each  successive  grade  level  they  learn  to  achieve  at  their  full  potential. 
J^ocusmg  on  reading  instruction  for  its  own  sake  in  special  reading 
classes  hmits  opportunity  for  instruction  of  all  students  in  how  to 
apply  their  skills  to  reading  tasks  required  of  them  in  the  various 
subject  areas  through  the  grades,  Evidence  is  continually  accumulating 
to  support  the  position  that  when  reading  instruction  accompanies  the 
study  of  the  subject  matter  in  various  curriculum  areas,  students' 
readmg  skills  are  both  developed  and  enhanced. 
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This  recommendation  for  continued  reading  instruction  suggests 
specific  needs  with  respect  to  teacher  training.  Part  C  of  the  legislation 
deftls  with  teacher  training,  but  such  training  is  focused  on  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  specialists  and  reading  teachers.  Such  training  has 
great  value  but  also  great  limitations. 

Obviously,  to  provide  instruction  for  those  students  with  special 
learning  needs  with  respect  to  reading,  teachers  must  have  specialized 
skills.  Hence  there  is  logic  in  the  training  of  specialists. 

But  since  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  equal  value  in  providing  reading 
instruction  within  the  various  subject  areas  to  help  students  develop 
the  sophistication  necessary  to  deal  with  increasingly  diflScult  material, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  provide  training  for  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  to  enable  them  to  provide  such  mstruction. 

Both  part  C  and  part  B  of  the  legislation  allow  for  the  training  of 
classroom  teachers  if  one  interprets  the  legislation  broadly  enough. 
Again,  we  recommend  that  in  your  appropriations  you  specify  that 
training  be  given  to  regular  classroom  teachers  so  they  can  serve  the 
students*  reading  needs  within  each  subject  and  across  grade  levels. 

The  legislation  for  the  national  reading  improvement  program 
focuses  almost  entirely  on  instructional  provisions  for  preschool  and 
elementary  grades.  This  obviously  is  the  level  at  which  instruction 
should  be  started,  receiving  the  heaviest  concentrations  of  effort.  But, 
again,  there  is  a  misleading  implication  with  respect  to  the  reading 
needs  of  our  students. 

We  strongly  believe,  as  already  indicated,  that  reading  is  a  develop- 
mental process.  What  students  leam  in  the  early  grades  with  respect 
to  reading  is  not  sufficient  to  help  them  meet  the  challenges  imposed 
by  materials  required  at  the  upper  grade  levels.  There  is  ample 
evidence  to  indicate  that  even  where  there  are  strong  and  successful 
elementary  reading  programs,  students  in  the  upper  grades  require 
further  training  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  required  texts  in  their 
various  subjects. 

Further,  there  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  even  students  who  are 
receiving  special  training  in  reading  classes  experience  difficulty  when 
faced  with  reading  assignments  in  their  various  subjects.  The  skills 
that  they  leam  in  a  separate  reading  class  are  not  transferred  ade- 
quately and  applied  to  the  reading  required  of  them  in  these  subjects. 
Various  studies  indicate  that  when  subject  area  teachers  include 
instruction  in  how  to  read  assigned  materials  in  their  curnculum 
along  with  instruction  in  the  content  of  those  subjects,  students' 
reading  achievement  is  significantly  increased.  When  such  instruction 
is  provided,  moreover,  the  reading  needs  of  all  students  are  met 
rather  than  a  selected  lew. 

The  efficiency  of  such  instruction  should  be  clear  to  all  wno  uuii- 
sidei  it.  It  is  manifestly  more  efficient  to  teach  reading  in  the  context 
where  the  reading  is  required  than  in  a  context  that  is  separated  from 
the  requirement. 

Furtner,  it  is  more  economical  to  train  teachers  already  on  staff,  as 
subject  area  teachers  are,  so  they  can  deal  with  the  entire  student 
population  than  to  employ  many  additional  personnel  to  teach  a 
selected  number  of  students  in  separate  reading  classes,  leaving  the 
majority  of  students  unserved.  There  is  increasing  evidence  to  indi- 
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cate  greater  economy  when  the  reading  speciaUsL  works  closely  with 
several  subject  area  teachers  in  a  training  program,  developing  their 
skills  in  teaching  reading,  than  when  the  specialist  spends  all  of  his 
time  with  special  reading  classes. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  one  should  do  away  with  extra  reading 
instruction  for  students  with  special  needs,  but  it  does  state  that  more 
students  need  instruction  than  receive  it  in  the  special  classes.  There- 
fore, we  add  to  our  earlier  recommendation  that  in  your  appropriations 
for  funds  for  the  national  reading  improvement  prograrn,  you  specify 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  reading  instruction  to  be  given 
withm  the  various  subject  areas,  and  we  urge  that  secondary  grade 
levels  be  included.  ^ 

Since  the  legislation  for  the  national  reading  improvement  program 
does  not  expressly  forbid  such  provisions,  it  is  our  judgment  that  these 
appropnations  would  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  legislation. 

In  summary,  then,  we  urge  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  support 
and  focus  on  early  reading  instruction  for  all  students  and  special 
reading  mstruction  for  poor  readers,  as  designated  in  the  legislation. 

However,  we  urged  that  through  vour  appropriations  you  include 
support  for  assiinng  the  continued  development  and  maintenance  of 
the  readmg  skills  that  have  been  learned  at  these  early  grades.  This 
can  be  done  by  providing  means  for  reading  instruction  to  be  given 
for  all  students,  in  all  subjects,  at  all  grades.  This  could  be  done  by 
includmg  provisions  for  the  training  of  subject-area  teachers  as  well 
as  for  the  readmg  specialists,  and  by  including  the  secondary  grade 
levels  as  well  as  the  elementary  and  preelementary. 

We  believe  that  such  adjustments  in  the  national  reading  improve- 
ment program,  through  your  appropriations,  will  enhance  the  quality 
of  the  program,  raise  the  level  of  students'  reading  achievement 
throughout  their  years  of  formal  education  and  produce  citizens  who 
are  able  to  deal  adequately  with  iiiformaticin  and  ideas  that  confront 
them  in  the  pnnted  medium. 

I  thank  the  committee  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  the  views  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
We  hope  that  our  opinions  will  be  useful  to  you  as  you  make  your 
important  decisions. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herber.  Your  testimony  will 
be  very  helpful  to  us,  and  I  agree  with  practically  all  that  you  have 
said  m  your  presentation. 

"  When  the  authorizing  legislation  was  originally  drafted,  it  included 
both  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  adult  education,  so  far 
readmg  improvement  was  concerned,  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
bill  that  could  be  passed,  we  concentrated  our  focus  on  preventive 
techmques,  as  it  were,  rather  than  remedial,  and  I  admit  that  this 
IS  a  shortcoming  in  my  own  judgment,  and  hopefully  sometime  in 
the  future  we  can  rectify  that. 

In  my  prepared  testimony  which  I  put  in  the  record,  the  recom- 
mendations that  w6  made  insofar  as  appropriations  were  concerned 
was,  what,  $10  million  for  part  A,  which  is  the  training  of  classroom 
teachers,  and  not  limited  solely  to  specialists  and  I  think  that  jibes 
very  much  with  your  recommendation. 
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You  say  here  on  page  6  of  your  testimony,  ''There  is  increasing 
evidence  to  indicate  greater  economy  when  the  reading  speciahst 
works  closely  with  several  subject  area  teachers  in  the  training  pro- 
gram, developing  their  skills  in  teaching  reading  than  when  the 
specialist  spends  all  of  his  time  with  special  reading  classes/'  and  that 
concept  is  really  the  thrust  of  part  A,  and  we  thoroughly  agree  with  it. 

So  that  the  record  is  clear,  I  have  this  question  for  you.  So  Umt 
the  record  is  clear,  how  much  money  do  you  think  can  be  used  effec- 
tively this  year?  Your  testimony  does  not  get  into  the  specifics  of 
dollars.  Have  you  given  any  thought  in  terms  of  dollars  and  specific 
appropriation  levels?  .     .  i      r  a 

Dr.  Herber.  In  my  understanding  the  legislation  was  that  for  A 
and  B,  $82  million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Senator  Beall, 
I  believe,  was  referring  to  $25  million  for  the  total  national  readmg 
improvement  program,  which  would  be  considerable  reduction  in  the 
amount  authorized.  r  j 

Senator  Eagleton.  As  you  appreciate.  Congress  very  otten  does 
not  appropriate  always  the  full  authorized  amount.  In  fact,  it  is 
commonplace  that  it  does  not.  Senator  BealPs  figure,  I  think,  was  $25 
mWion.  Ours  was  $25  million.  ,     .    ■  i 

Would  you  agree  that  that  would  be  a  respectable  beginmng  on  the 

problem?  .  .    ^   ^    -r  i  u    •   •  u 

Dr.  Herber.  I  believe  so,  sir,  particularly  if  the  emphasis  is  such 
that  through  your  appropriations  it  made  it  possible  for  the  extension 
of  the  programs  into  the  regular  subject  area  classrooms,  because  I 
think  as  I  have  made  the  Doint  here,  it  is  very  important  that  we  deal 
with  the  needs  of  our  students  in  each  grade  level  and  across  grades 
so  that  we  will  not  lose  in  what  we  gain  in  early  reading  instruction. 

Senator  Eagleton.'  I  concur.  Under  the  legislation,  I  beheye  there 
was— HEW  was  to  develop  some  regulations  and  some  guidelines. 
How  long,  in  your  opinion,  should  it  take  for  HEW  to  develop  those 

^^Dr^ERBER.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  judge,  not  having  been  involved 
in  the  development  of  guidelines  over  any  period  of  time.  I  would 
say  that  I  would  hope  that  they  would  take  time  to  seek  advice  so 
that  we  would  have  this  kind  of  concept  based  in  their  thinking  and 
it  would  be  incorporated  in  the  guidelines,  so  that  rather  than  focus- 
ing entirely  on  remediation  or  just  prevention,  there  would  be  thzs 
maintenance  and  development  in  the  subject  areas. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you  very  miich,  Mr.  Herber.  We  ap- 


preciate it. 

Dr.  Herber.  Thank  you 
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STATEMENT    OF    DR.    RICHARD    TRIPLETT,  SUPERINTENDENT, 
BSLLEVUE,  NEBR.,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

ACCOMPANIED   BY   DR.    WAYNE   PAXSON,   ASSOCIATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Eagleton.  The  subcommittee  will  now  hear  testimony  on 
the  question  of  impact  area  aid.  We  have  with  us  Dr.  Tiiplett  from 
Nebraska  who  has  a  statement  on  this  subject. 

Doctor? 

Dr.  Triplett.  Mr.  Chaiiman  and  distinguished  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  am  Richard  Triplett.  I  am  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Bellevue,  Nebr.  Accompanying  me  is  Dr.  Wayne  Paxson,  the  associ- 
ate superintendent  of  our  school  system. 

We  do  have  a  prepared  statement,  and  we  would  like  to  have  that 
statement  entered  into  the  record. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Yes,  the  entire  statement  will  appear  in  the 
record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

(1012) 
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Mr.  Chtlman,  dlttlngulthed  nembert  of  Che  •ub-conmlttee :    I  am 
lUchard  Triple tt,  Superintendent  of  Schoola  at  Bellevue,  Nebraaka.  .Our 
achool  ayatem  aezvea  federally-connected  children  from  Offutt  Air  Force 
Baae  and  the  Strategic  Air  Comuind  Headquartera  and  the  civilian  aegment  of 
the  Bellevue  School  Dlatrlct.    I  am  alao  Chairman  of  the  National  Council 
of  Federally  Impacted  School  Dlatrlcta^  an  organization  which  Battelle,  In 
Ita  atudy.  Identified  aa  being  prlaonera  of  the  federal  government.  The 
degree  of  dependence  upon  PL  874  by  theae  dlatrlcta  la  ab  high  that  Battelle 
propoaed  that  they  be  handled  aeparately  In  the  program;  a  recommendation 
which  haa  never  been  followed  by  the  Congresa. 

B«ttelle  Identified  approximately  one  hundred  achool  dlatricta,  about 
2%  of  total  appllcanta,  for  which  "apecial  ground  rulea  ahould  be  eatabliahed  - 

Battelle  alao  atated,  '*Ihe  Connlaaloner  of  Education  ahould  be  given 
Increaaed  authority  tC  deal  on  a  caae  by  caae  baala  with  apecial  Impact  situa- 
tional.   Battelle  followed  with  the  reconsendatlon  that  current  "apecial  pro- 
vlalona  -  that  aa  often  aa  not  reault  In  economically  unjuatlfled  paymenta  — 
be  dropped  In  favor  of  a  broader  authority  (with  a  limited  appropriation)  for 
the  Cowolaaloner  to  act  In  clrcumatancea  where  a  burden  la  created  that  doe a 

not  fall  within  one  of  the  aaaiatance  categorlea   ". 

I  fully  underatand  that  changing  the  authorization  language  la  not 
a  reaponalblllty  of  thla  committee.    I  uae  the  Battelle  report  merely  to  point 
out  the  conplexltlea  of  attempting  to  deal  equitably  with  highly  Impacted 
dlatrlcta  when  funding  la  reduced  below  entitlement. 

Aa  an  example  of  a  highly  impacted  diatrict  I  would  like  to  uae  my  own 
dlatrlct  which,  with  10,500  puplla  enrolled,  la  the  third  largeat  of  the  297 
R-12  achool  dlatrlcta  In  Nebraaka. 

Of  any  five  pupils  choaen  at  random  at  Bellevue,  four  will  be  depend- 
enta  of  those  employed  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  or  at  SAC.    Two  of  these  four 
will  live  In  on-baae  houalng,  the  other  two  will  realde  In  private  houalng. 
The  parents  of  all  four  will  have  the  prlv.^.lege  of  aalea  tax-free  ahopplng  on 
baae,  llcenalng  their  automobilea  and  mobile  homes  In  their  atate  of  realdence 
and  paying  their  atate  Income  tax  to  their  home  atate.    The  place  of  employment 
of  the  parenta  of  the  four  federally  connected  puplla  and  the  personal  property 
located  there  la  not  aubject  to . local  taxea. 
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The  fifth  student  will  hava  parent*  vho  are  not  connected  with  the 
faderal  Installation. 

The  net  rasult  Is  that  the  school  district  has  the  lowest  tax  base  of 
any  of  the  other  297  K-12  school  districts  In  Nebraska,  a  local  mill  levy  at 
least  double  the  average  of  the  state  and  an  expenditure  per  pupil  about  80% 
Of  the  average.    This  Is  typical  of  highly  Impacted  districts  throughout  the 
nation.    Highly  Impacted  districts  which  serva  Military  Installations  are  not 
tha  so-callad  wealthy  districts  that  have  been  so  strongly  condenced  for  receiv- 
ing fh  874  funds.    I  would  point  out  that  nowhere  In  the  authorization  language 
Is  wealth  of  a  district  mentioned  as  a  criterion  for  eligibility. 

I  would  Ilka  to  addrass  nysalf  to  tha  education  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
Taar  1976  as  It  pertains  to  asslstanca  to  federally  Impacted  schools.  This 
progrsa  of  assistance >  established  In  Public  Law  8l*874»  was  modified  and  ex- 
tendad  by  passaga  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1974. 

By  Its  actions »  In  passing  the  original  authorization  law  In  the  81st 
Sasslon»  and  In  passing  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1974 »  the  Congress 
racognlzed  this  naad  and  nada  a  coimnltment  to  federally  Impacted  schools  and 

the  children  they  serve. 

The  Congressional  commitment  should  be  fulfilled  by  an  appropriation 
which  Is  sufficient  to  fully  fund  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  authoriza- 
tion law.    This  law  Is  not  a  social  program  but  Is  designed  to  be  funded  on  a 
formula  basis  as  a  replacement  for  lost  taxing  ability  and  should  be  treated 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  educational  programs. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  Congress  fully  funded  Impact  aid, 
although  It  did  so  during  the  first  18  years  of  the  program.    The  result  is 
that  many  Impacted  schools,  especially  those  which  are  heavily  Impacted,  have 
not  been  able  to  maintain  educational  programs  for  children  vhlch  are  comparable 
to  those  In  <  » ^irlcts  where  tax  valuations  and  revenii<»s  are  not  affected  by 
federal  Impaction. 

It  Is  also  especially  Important  that  the  Congress  appropriate  funds 
for  FY  1976  under  provisions  of  the  authorization  law  and  not  by  the  mechanics 
recommended  In  the  administration's  budget  proposal.    This  recommendation  - 
which  the  administration  contends  would  reduce  faderal  assistance  to  schools 
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vhar«  it  is  allegad  there  is  Ittt  need  -  would  eerlouely  affect  the  fiical 
stability  or  solvency  of  schools  which  are  heavily  dependent  upon  federsl 
asslstsnce*    Ko  where  In  the  adnlnlstratlon's  proposal  is  there  the  slightest 

Indlcfttion  that  the  funds  would  be  allocated  to  those  districts  with  grestest 
need*    In  fact,  the  tern  "need"  Is  not  even  defined. 

Vhereas,  In  the  Education  Anendvent's  Act  of  1974,  those  states  with 
strong  equalization  progrsns,  which  In  effect  define  need,  are  allowed  to 
take  Into  account  the  PL  874  peynents;  thus  reducing  the  state  payment;  which. 
In  turn,  diverts  so«e  portion  of  the  PL  874  funds  to  the  state  ss  a  replace- 
■ent  for  tha  lost  taxing  ability  of  the  state.    This  Is  a  good  Isw,  a  f#.ir  law, 
and  when  covpared  with  the  mmzc  of  other  federal  educational  legislation  stsnds 
out  as  a  shining  light  of  econowy  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  Inec^ultles  that  occur  when  sharp  reductions 
are  made  In  PL  874  funding.    Let's  look  at  the  five  pupils  agsln,  first  the 
one  pupil  who  Is  not  federally  connected,  oecond  the  two  pupils  who  sre  feder- 
ally connected  but  live  off-base,  the  '*b"  category,  and  third,  the  remaining 
two  pupils  who  live  on-base  -  the  "a"  category. 

When  sharp  reductions  In  PL  874  occur,  the  district  w^y  reduce  Its 
staff.  Increase  the  local  tax  levy,  or  It  may  do  both  In  order  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  funds.    If  It  chooses  to  raise  the  local  tax  levy,  who  pays 
for  the  Incresse?    The  snswer  Is;  The  non-federally  connected  family,  the 
commercial  property  owners  and  the  two  "b"  families.    No  effect  is  felt  by 
the  "a"  families  who  make  up  40%  of  our  school  patrons.    Thus,  when  the  tax 
rebate  la  received  which  wss  recently  authorized  by  the  Congress,  the  non- 
federally  connected  family  and  the  "b"  families  must  Immedlstely  allocate 
the  rebste  to  payment  of  Increased  school  taxes.    The  (a)  families  may  find 
other  uses  for  It.    As  a  reisUt,  the  pressures  for  Increased  on-bsse  housing, 
to  escspe  local  taxes  will  be  eirerted  upon  the  military  establishment  by  the 
"b"  famlliea.    If  accomplished,  this  will  brir.g  In  mor^  federslly  connected 
pupils  for  whom  inadequate  funding  will  be  provided,  botb  for  operations  snd 
construction.    If  additional  on-bas*  housing  is  not  providad,  the  pressure 
will  then  be  made  to  increaae  the  houcing  allowance  for  the  "b"  families.  These 
kinds  of  inequities  result  from  prorated  appropriations. 
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Th«  •d»inistr«tion'i  recocmtndation  would  reduce  our  op«r«ting  revenue 
by  $852,000  leai  thin  oijr  entitlemmnt  under  current  authoritition  in  the  coming 
•chool  y««r.    To  make  up  auch  a  loaa  in  ravenue,  we  would  have  to  eliminate  85 
taachins  poaitiona  or  levy  an  average  of  more  than  $200  in  additional  property 
taxea  on  every  home  In  the  Bellevue  School  Diatrict. 

Our  entitlement  for  1975-76  under  the  current  legialation  should  be 
approximately  $4,126,600.    Thia  repreaenta  about  40  percent  of  our  total 
operating  budget. 

If  Congreaa  funda  the  preaent  authorisation  law  only  through  the  firat 
tier,  our  diatrict  will  loae  $667,300  of  our  entitlement.    If  the  appropriation 
ia  aufficient  to  fund  only  thro^ish  the  firat  and  aecond  tier,  our  diatrict  will 
loae  $470,430.    Thua,  funding  only  through  the  firat  tier  ha a' about  the  aame 
affect  on  our  diatrict  aa  would  the  adoption  of  the  adminiatration'a  propoaal. 

Theae  amounta  may  not  aeem  large  in  a  day  when  debate  uaually  focuses 
upon  billioaa  of  dollars.    But  in  the  Bellevue  School  Diatrict  $800,000  or 
$470,430  are  tremendous  amounta  when  aubtracted  from  a  $10,5  million  budget 
that  ia  already  far  below  the  average  of  the  atate  and  of  comparable  districts. 

It  is  my  understsnding  that  another  alternative  to  the  impact  problem 
haa  been  propoaed;  that  of  delaying  for  one  year  the  implementation  of  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1974  aa  they  relate  to  PL  874. 

From  the  atandpoint  of  highly  impacted  diatricta,  thia  ia  aurely  a 
better  alternative  than  the  adminiatration*s  proposal,  provided  that  aufficient 
aafeguarda  sre  provided  in  the  hold-harmleaa  proviaiona.    The  equitable  aolutlon 
la  to  provide  full  funding  for  the  preaent  authorization. 

Due  to  inflationary  increases,  we  are  planning  to  reduce  the  staff  for 
next  year  regardleaa  of  the  level  of  funding  for  PL  874.    Further  reductions 
cauaed  by  pro -rated  PL  874  funding  or  adoption  of  aome  form  of  the  administration' 
propoaal  could  cauae  a  financial  criaia  aimilar  to  that  of  several  yeara  ago 
when  our  diatrict  cloaed  until  a  aupplemental  appropriation  waa  made. 

In  the  event  that  PL  874  cannot  be  fully  funded  under  whatever  author ita- 
tion  language  ultimately  prevaila  in  the  Congreaa,  I  propose  the  following: 

Continue  the  practice  of  placing  levela  of  funding  in  the  appropriation 
bill. 
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(a)  lOOX  for  25X  iiipactlon  when  the  diitrict't  entitlement  for  the  prior 
year  aqualt  at  least  lOt  of  the  budgeted  receipt*  for  the  prior  year. 
Far cent  of  impaction  ii  to  b«  calculated  by  addi^  the  number  of  "a" 
pupil*  to  one-half  the  number  of  "b"  pupila  and  dividing  the  sum 

by  the  total  enrollment. 

(b)  90%  for  the  remainder  of  "a"  pup ill 

(c)  A  percentage  for         pupila  and  public  housing  pupili  depending  upon 
the  total  appropriation. 

Such  ■  proviiion  require*  only  a  alight  increase  in  the  current  level 
of  funding  and  would  do  «uch  to  ease  the  problem*  of  highly  impacted  di*trict*. 

On  another  matter,  it  i*  important  that  Congres*  increaae  the  appropri- 
ation for  Public  Uw  81-815.    Our  district  hat  not  received  construction  funds 
for  several  year*  because  the  PL  815  appropriation  has  been  insufficient  to 
fund  our  applications,  even  though  we  have  approximately  2,000  "unhoused" 
federal  pupils  which  qualify  under  approved  applications.    The  opening  this 
year  of  an  additional  150  Capehart  housing  units  in  the  Bellevue  School  District 
will  further  complicate  our  efforts  to  provide  classroom  space  for  federal 
students. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  increased  the  PL  815  appropriation  by  one 
million  dollars.    At  the  time,  the  Senate  Sub-Cotnmittee's  report  acknowledged 
that  the  appropriation  was  insufficient.    The  report  said,  and  I  quote:  *The 
Conraittee  urges  the  Department  (of  HEW)  to  consider  an  increased  request  for 
PL  815  funds  so  that  more  funds  can  be  used  to  fund  those  school  districts 
which  primarily  serve  military  installations.    Many  of  these  districts  have 
had  applications  pending  before  the  Office  of  Education  for  several  years. 
Appr'>«-Utions  m  recent  ifears  ,h*ve  not  been  sufficient  to  reach  their  applica- 
tions.   This  has  placed  severe  financial  pressures  on  the  school  construction 
programs  of  these  districts.    Therefore,  the  committee  intends  that  a  special 
effort  be  made  to  assist  these  hard-pressed  districts".    The  administration's 
request  for  this  program  is  also  wholly  unrealistic. 
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I  hope  the  Congress  follows  through  on  this  Intention  to  resolve  a 
growing  school'constructlon  problem  In  many  Inpacted  district*.    There  already 
has  been  such  a  delay  In  funding  applications  that  Inflation  has  seriously 
reduced  the  amount  of  construction  that  can  be  accomplished  with  the  funds. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  recognlee  the  need  for  full  funding  of 
PL  874  and  Increased  funding  for  PL  815. 

Thank  you. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  REMARKS 

Dr.  Triplett.  We  would  also  like  to  make  a  few  supplemental  oral 
remarks  in  addition  to  that  statement. 

Our  school  system  serves  federally  connected  children  from  Offutt 
Air  Force  Base  and  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Headquarters  and  of 
course  the  civilian  segment  of  our  school  district. 

I  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the  National  Council  for  Federally  Im- 
pacted Schools,  an  organization  of  schools  which  Battelle,  m  its 
study,  identified  as  being  prisoners  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  de^ee  of  dq)endence  upon  Public  Law  81-874  by  these  districts 
is  so  high  that  Battelle  proposed  that  they  be  handled  separately  in 
the  program,  a  recommendation  which  has  never  been  followed  by 
the  Congress. 

I  fully  understand  that  changing  the  authorization  language  is  not 
a  responsibility  of  this  committee,  and  I  refer  you  to  the  Battelle 
report  merely  to  point  out  the  complexities  of  attempting  to  deal 
equitably  with  the  highly  impacted  districts  when  funding  is  reduced 
below  the  entitlement. 

As  an  example  of  a  highly  impacted  school  district,  I  would  like 
to  use  our  own  district  which  has  10,500  pupils  enrolled  and  is  the 
third  largest  of  297  K-12  districts  in  Nebraska.  Due  to  the  Federal 
impaction,  the  net  result  is  that  the  school  district  has  the  lowest  tax 
base  of  any  of  the  other  297  K-12  districts  in  Nebraska,  a  local  mill 
levy  at  least  double  the  average  of  the  State,  and  an  expenditure  per 
pupil  about  80  percent  of  the  average,  and  I  might  add  that  this  is  a 
typical  situation  for  highly  impacted  school  systems  across  the  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  education  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1976  as  it  pertains  to  assistance  to  federally  impacted 
schools.  The  program  of  assistance  established  in  Public  Law  81-874 
was  modified  anu  extended  by  the  passage  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1974.  The  renewal  of  this  congressional  commitment 
should  be  fulfilled  by  an  appropriation  whicli  is  sufficient  to  fully 
fund  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  authorization  law.  This  law 
is  not  a  social  progiam  but  is  designed  to  be  funded  on  a  formula 
basis  as  a  replacement  for  lost  taxing  ability  and  should  be  treated 
differently  from  the  rest  of  the  educational  programs. 

It  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  Congress  fully  funded  impact 
aid,  although  it  did  so  during  the  first  18  years  of  the  program.  The 
result  is  that  many  impacted  schools,  especially  those  that  are  heavily 
impacted,  have  not  been  ablp  to  maintain  educational  programs  for 
children  which  arc  comparable  to  those  in  districts  \vith  tax  evalua- 
tions and  revenues  not  affected  by  a  Federal  impaction. 

It  is  also  especially  important  that  Congress  appropriate  funds  for 
fiscal  vear  1976  the  provisions  of  the  authorization  law  and 

not  by  the  mechanics  recommended  in  the  administration's  budget 
proposal.  The  administration's  recommendation  would  reduce  our 
operating  revenue  by  $852,000  less  than  our  entitlement  under 
current  authorization  in  the  coming  year. 

To  make  up  that  loss  in  revenue,  we  would  have  to  eliminate 
approxiriiately  85  teaching  positions  or  levy  an  average  of  more  than 
$200  in  additional  property  taxes  on  every  home  in  our  school  system. 
Our  entitlement  for  1975-76  under  the  current  legislation  should  be 
approximately  $4,126,000.. This  represents  approximately  40  percent 
of  our  total  budget.  '  k 
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If  Congress  funds  the  present  authorization  law  only  through  the 
first  tier^  our  district  will  lose  $867,000  of  entitlement.  If  the  appro- 
priation is  suflBcient  to  fund  only  through  the  first  and  second  tier, 
our  district  will  lose  $470,000.  Funding  only  through  the  first  tier 
has  about  the  same  effect  on  our  district  as  would  the  adoption  of  the 
administration's  proposal. 

These  amounts  may  not  seem  large  in  a  day  when  debate  usually 
focuses  upon  billions  of  dollars,  but  let  me  assure  you,  in  the  Bellevue 
School  District  $800,000  or  $470,000  are  tremendous  amounts  when 
they  are  to  be  subtracted  from  a  $10^  million  budget,  a  budget  which 
is  already  far  below  the  State  average  and  comparable  school  systems. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  another  alternative  to  the  impact 
problem  has  been  proposed,  that  of  delaying  for  1  year  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Education  Amendments  Act  of  1974.  From  the 
standpoint  of  highly  impacted  districts,  this  is  surely  a  better  alter- 
native than  the  administration's  proposal,  provided  that  sufficient 
safeguards  are  provided  in  the  hold-harmless  provisions.  The  equitable 
solution,  again,  is  to  provide  full  funding  for  the  present  authorization. 

Due  to  inflationary  increases,  we  are  planning  to  reduce  staff  this 
next  year  regardless  of  the  level  of  funding  for  Public  Law  874,  and 
further  reductions  by  further  prorating  this  particular  piece  of  legis- 
lation could  cause  a  financial  crisis  similar  to  that  of  the  one  that  we 
experienced  several  years  ago  when  the  district  had  to  close  until  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  was  made. 

In  the  event  that  Public  Law  874  in  Congress  cannot  be  fully  funded, 
we  do  have  a  suggestion,  one  which  we  would  like  to  propose  at  this 
time.  We  would  like— we  f pel  that  the  Congress  should  continue  to 
follow  the  practice  of  placing  levels  of  funding  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  I  might  suggest  that  the  100-percent  funding  for  a  25-percent 
impaction  when  the  district's  entitlement  for  the  prior  year  equals  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  budgeted  receipts  for  that  prior  ^'^ear. 

Percent  of  impaction  should  be  calculated  by  adding  the  number 
of  A  pupils  to  one-half  the  number  of  B  pupils  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  the  total  enrollment;  90  percent  for  the  remainder  of  the  A  pupils; 
and  a  percentage  for  B  pupils  and  public  housing  pupils,  depending 
upon  the  total  appropriation. 

Such  a  provision  requires  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  current  level 
of  funding  and  would  do  much  to  ease  the  problems  of  highly  impacted 
districts. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Can  I  ask  you  there.  Dr.  Triplett,  would  this 
committee  have  authority  to,  as  it  were,  tamper  with  the  formula,  in 
your  opinion,  alorj^  the  lines  that  you  have  suggested? 

Dr.  Triplett.  This  is  about  the  same  approach  that  this  committee 
has  used  in  prior  years  to  modify  the  authorization  legislation  and 
providing  some  protection  for  the  A  ptudents  in  school  districts 
where  there  is  a  25  percent  or  more  impaction  of  A  category  students. 
It  is  the  same  approach. 

Senator  Eagleton.  But  do  we  not  have  a  new  formula  as  a  result 
of  the  1974  act? 

Dr.  Triplett.  That  is  correct  although  there  is  an  effort  being  made 
at  the  present  time  to  delay  the  implementation  of  that  act  for  fiscal 
year  1976. 
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^  Senator  Eagleton.  Well,  if  we  try  to  legislate  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  we  leave  ourselves  open  to  what  is  called  a  point  of  order  if  we  try 
to  tamper  with  the  formula,  and  it  is  a  risky  business^  I  just  point  that 
out  to  you. 

Dr.  Triplett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Eagleton.  You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Triplett.  On  another  matter,  it  is  important  that  Congress 
also  increase  the  appropriation  for  Public  Law  815.  Our  district  has 
not  received  construction  funds  for  several  years  under  Public  Law 
815  because  ther.e  have  been  insufficient  appropriations,  even  though 
we  have  approximately  2,000  unhoused  Federal  jjupils  which  qualify 
for  approved  applications,  and  this  problem  is  being  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  additional  150  Capehart  housing  units  being 
opened  in  September. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  did  increase  Public  Law  815  by  $1  million, 
and  at  that  time  the  Senate  subcommittee's  report  acknowledged 
that  the  appropriation  was  insufficient.  The  report  said,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  report,  ''The  committee  urges  the  Department 
to  consider  an  increased  request  for  Public  Law  815  funds,  so  that 
more  funds  can  be  used  to  fund  those  school  districts  which  primarily 
serve  military  installations;  Many  of  these  districts  have  had  applica- 
tions pending  before  the  Office  of  Education  for  several  years.  Appro- 
priations in  recent  years  have  not  been  sufficient  to  reach  their 
applications.  This  has  placed  severe  financial  pressures  on  the  school 
construction  programs  of  these  districts. 

Therefore,  the  committee  intends  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to 
assist  these  hard-pressed  districts. 

The  administration's  request  for  this  program  is  also  wholly  un- 
realistic. 

CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 

Senator  Eagleton.  Now,  these  are  construction  funds,  right? 
Dr.  Triplett.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Eagleton.  And  last  year  for  this  amount  or  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  Congress  api)ropriated  $20  million? 
Dr.  Triplett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Eagleton.  And  the  President's  budget  recommends  $10 
million? 

Dr.  Triplett.  $10  million,  yes. 

Senator  Eagleton.  This  year,  and  you  consider  that  to  be  wholly 
inadequate? 

Dr.  Triplett.  Yes,  we  Ho.  and  I  think  the  Appropriation  Committee 
report  reflects  that  they  also  this  past  year  felt  that  it  was  inadequate. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Would  the  $20  million  figure  that  was  appro- 
priated last  year  be  a  more  rational  figure  this  year  under  Public  Luw^ 
815? 

Dr.  Triplett.  Certainly  that  is  a  step  iu  the  right  direction.  I 
would  think  that  $50  million  would  be  closer  to  the  figure  that  would 
actually  accomplish  the  job. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you.  Doctor,  for  being  with  us. 
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Library  Resources 

STATEMENT  OP  MS.  EILEEN  COOKE,  AMEBICAN  LIBBARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Eagleton.  Next  we  will  hear  from  Ms.  Eileen  Cooke  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Ms.  Cooke,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Ms.  Cooke.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  and  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity. 

You  may  notice  the  size  of  my  testimony.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  last  half  of  it  is  backup  for  some  of  the  statements  in  the  body 
of  the  testimony  and  for  your  reference  purposes,  with  allotment 
tables  and  construction  needs  you  will  find  useful. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  statement. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Yes.  The  entire  statement  will  appear  in  the 
record.  We  would  appreciate  hearing  your  summarization, 
[The  statement  follows:] 

(1022) 
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I  m  Eileen       Cooke,  Aisoclate  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Library 
Aaaoclatlon  and  Director  of  Iti  Waihlngton  Office.    The  Aasoclatlon  will  be  marking 
the  centennial  of  Ita  founding  during  the  national  bicentennial  year,  1976.  The 
American  Library  Association  Is  a  nonprofit  educational  organization  of  some 
35»000  librarians »  trustees  and  other  pub 11c -spirited  citizens  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  development  of  library  and  information  services  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  concern  of  the  Association  extends  to  libraries  of  all  kinds.  Libraries 
serve  uncounted  millions  of  Americans  every  day,  employing  for  this  purpose  about 
a  quarCer-million  people*    Members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have  seen  articlea  in 
Ciia  nevspapera  and  reporta  on  television  recently  about  the  impact  of  the  recesalon 
on  patronage  of  the  public  libraries.    Quite  simply,  many  public  libraries, 
eapeclally  in  the  larger  cities,  are  experiencing  an  upaurge  in  the  number  of  their 
adult  patrons.    This  la  repeating  the  experience  of  the  Depression  Era.    Now,  aa 
then,  adults  are  uaing  the  library  aa  a  source  of  information  about  the  job  market, 
aa  a  place  where  they  can  get  help  in  aharpening  their  occupational  skills  or  in 
acquiring  new  ones,  aa  a  means  of  paaaing  time  constructively  and  purposefully  and 
aa  a  virtually  costleaa  «ey  of  maintaining  their  morale  and  brightening  their  out- 
look to  ward  off  the  atultifying  and  den»r-!l:lag  effecta  of  week  after  week 
without  work. 

It  is  the  public  libraries,  of  course,  that  serve  the  unemployed  and  others 
in  the  community  in  the.ways  I  have  mentioned.    The  public  libraries  are  aided  by 
your  appropriationa  under  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act.    The  juris- 
diction of  the  Subcommittee  extends  also  to  the  school  librariea,  which  are  aided 
under  Title  II>  and  now  the  new  Title  IV-B>  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act;  to  the  college  and  university  libraries  that  are  aided  under  pro- 
vlslona  of  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act;  to  the  medical  libraries  for 
which  funda  are  authorized  under  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act;  and  to  the 
libraries  and  information  centera  of  many  other  kinds  that  are  supported  to  sotiie 
extent  through  other  components  of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  legislation.  The 
concern  of  the  Association  is  for  libraries  of  all  types,  and  the  concern  and 
reaponaibility  of  this  Subcomnlttee  is  fully  as  broad.    (See  attached  table.  Funds 
•for  Library -Re la ted  Programs.) 
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I  venture  to  luggeit  that  the  Subcomnlttee *6  taski  and  ours       a  wltneia 
before  you,  has  never  been  ai  complex  and  difficult  ai  it  ii  this  year.    We  are 
in  a  period  of  fiscal  stringency  as  a  result  of  the  deepening  recession  and  soaring 
inflation »  and  yet  these  dismal  economic  trends  expand  the  inescapable  needs  for 
Federal  funds  and  the  corresponding  demands  that  are  placed  upon  the  Subconinittee 
.  for  prudent  and  conscientious  choices  and  decisions*    Ihis  year,  too,  the  Sub- 
comnittee  is  operating  under  the  initial  stages  of  new  budgetary  processes.  Not 
the  least  of  the  many  implications  of  that  fact  is  that  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
funds  will  be  provided  in  this  bill  will  run  for  15  months,  not  12,  and  accordingly, 
the  Subcoumittee  will  be  considering  additional  FY  1976  appropriations  to  cover 
Uu:  so-called  transitional  quarter  (July  1-September  30,  1976).    Without  such 
apecial  appropriations  for  the  transitional  quarter,  any  appropriation  item  funded 
at  the  level  of  the  previous  year  would  suffer  a  25  percent  reduction  without  even 
taking  inflationary  impact  into  consideration. 

Itie  situation  of  the  libraries  that  look  to  this  Subcommittee  for  a  measure 
of  support  is  especially  complex  this  year  because  of  the  consolidation  provisions 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  (PL  93-380)  and  the  operations  of  the  State 
and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (PL  92-512),  the  general  revenue  sharing 
legislation.    As  the  Subcommittee  is  well  aware,  the  Education  Amendments  authorized 
consolidation  of  the  school  library  resources  provisions  of  the  ESBA  (Title  II) 
with  Title  III-A  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  which  authorizes  grants  for 
classroom  equipment  and  minor  remodeling,  and  that  part  of  ESEA  III  which  authorizes 
grants  for  guidance,  counseling  and  testing  ac<:ivities.    The  consolidation  en^-^ct- 
ment  provides  that  the  combined  appropriation  for  the  three  programs  must  at 
least  equal  the  amounts  separately  provided  by  Congress  for  the  1974  fiscal  year, 
or  else  the  consolidation  does  not  become  effective.    I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later. 

Hie  revenue  sharing  program  is  a  further  complicating  factor  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  because  local  governments  may  use  their  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  the  operating,  maintenance  or  capital  needs  of  libraries.    Many  Juris- 
dictions have  indeed  provided  funds  for  these  purposes,  yet,  as  I  shall  demonstrate, 
many  local  governments  merely  replaced  local  support  with  this  new  form  of  Federal 
support. 
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Despite  the  gravity  and  coflaplexlty  of  tij«  situation  that  confronts  us,  wc 
have  great  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  this  Suoconnlttee  to  clarify  the  prospect 
before  us  and*  to  lighten  our  burdana  to  some  axtent  through  the  appropriations 
legislation  that  It  reconmends  to  the  full  Comnlttee  and  to  the  Senate.    We  are 
also  heartened  by  the  fact  that.  In  accordance  with  PL  93-568,  planning  has  begun 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library         Information  Services  and  for  the 
local  and  State  meetings  that  will  precede  It.    Many  of  these  meetings  will  be 
held  next  year»  on  Che  assuoptlon  that  the  authorized  funding  Is  provided  In  the 
Sacond  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  1975.    We  anticipate  that  each  State 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will  have  a  much  more  accurate  picture  of  their  library 
needs  and  resourc4.     ^^s  a  result  of  the  White  House  Conference  process,  and  that 
general  public  suppoi  .  for  library  programs  will  be  strengthened  throughout  the 
country*    Like  the  Subcomnlttee,  we  of  the  Association  have  often  been  hassnAred 
by  the  very  tardy  and  less  than  comprehensive  statistics  on  libraries  that  are 
gathered  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics*    We  expect  the  White 
House  Conference  to  remedy  this  deficiency  In  some  respects,  and  we  anticipate 
that  th<*  thousands  of  citizens  who  will  participate  in  these  proceedings  will 
assure  a  high  priority  for  libraries  and  information  centers  among  the  functions 
of  State  and  local  government. 

I  want  to  emphasize  to  this  Subcoinoittee  that  the  $3.5  million  we  have  pro- 
posed for  the  White  House  Conference  activities,  a  line-item  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  would  be  expended  over  four  fiscal  yearf.  It 
is  the  entire  amount  authorized  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services.    We  believe  it  is  important  that  the  full  amount  be  appro- 
priated at  the  start  of  the  conference  process,  so  that  States  will  know  well  in 
advance  of  the  support  they  may  expect.    In  that  way,  the  State  and  local  activities 
can  be  well-planned  snd  conducted  economically  «nd  productively.    Providing  part 
of  the  funds  this  year  and  more  next  year  would  prove  to  be  pennywise  and  pound- 
foolish,  I  fear.     Therefore,  if  the  White  House  Conference  is  not  fully  funded 
in  the  supplemental  legislation,  we  urge  that  the  authorized  amount  of  funds  be 
Included  in  this  bill. 
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Public  Llbr*riei 

The  American  Library  Association  urges  the  Subcooalttee  to  appropriate  $130.2 
million  for  the  programs  currently  authorized  by  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act,  for  the  twelve-month  period  July  1,  1975-JuDe  30,  1976. 

For  Title  I  -  Library  Services,  we  recotaaend  appropriation  of  $62  million. 
Congress  has  rejected  the  rescission  proposed  by  the  President  of  nearly  half  the 
amount  appropriated  for  Title  I  in  the  1975  legislation.    The  American  Library 
Association  is  rejecting  as  utterly  inadequate  the  $10  million  that  is  proposed 
in  the  President's  Budget  for  this  program  in  1976.     That  sum  would  not  even 
provide  the  $200,000  for  each  State  that  is  the  statutory  minimum  mandated  by 
the  authorizing  legislation.    Obviously,  the  Budget  proposal  is  insufficient  and 
must  be  revised.     (See  attached  map.) 

The  amount  we  recommend,  $62  million,  ii  the  amount  that  was  appropriated  for 
FY  1973.    The  Federal  dollars  provided  by  LSCA  Title  I  served  as  seed  money  which 
must  be  matched  by  the  States.    In  comiainities  all  across  the  nation,  this  program 
has  proved  to  be  invaluable  as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  States  to  provide  much* 
needed  library  service  that  otherwise  would  have  been  beyond  their  reach.  (See 
attached  allotment  table  comparing  State  allotments  under  the  appropriation  for 
FV  I975t  the  Budget  proposal  for  FY  I97b,  and  the  appropriation  r-'^omoended  by 
the  American  Library  Association  for  FY  1976.) 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act,  the  States  are 
required  to  plan  for  the  extension  of  public  library  services  to  the  parts  of  the 
State  and  the  segments  of  the  State's  population  that,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
are  denied  access  to  the  library  services  available  to  others.    While  priorities 
for  the  uGd  of  Title  I  funds  differ  from  State  to  State  based,  on  local  needs , 
they  Include  service  to  the  dlsadvante^ed,  the  bilingual,  older  people,  the 
handicapped,  and  others  lacking  access  to  a  public  library.    The  followii;g  excerpts 
from  an  LSCA  grant  proposal  submitted  by  the  rural  county  of  San  Augustine,  Texas, 
Illustrate  the  way  LSCA  Tltl«  I  priorities  are  adapted  to  local  needs: 


To  the  rurally  disadvantaged,  strangers  from  town  usually  repre- 
sent trouble,  or  at  least  strain  and  inconvenience.    Those  in 
nev  cars  and  city  clothes  with  purpose  enough  to  brave  backwoods 
roada  are  most  often  the  law,  bill  collectors,  or  bureaucrats 
working  cases.    He  want  to  avoid  any  associations  of  this  type, 
and  try  to  tailor  the  spirit  of  our  library  services  to  develop 
a  reputation  and  a  rapport  with  country  people  coiiq>arable  to 
that  of  the  County  Extension  Service. 
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From  the  State*  thexnaelve»,  we  have  collected  many  more  example*  of  innovativa 
extenaion*  of  library  *ervice*  that  could  not  have  been  made  were  it  not  for 
aupport  under  Title  I.    I  a«k  that  excerpts  from  these  report*  to  the  ALA 
Washington  Office  attached  to  thi*  *t*teiaent  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  They 
demonstrate,  more  clearly  than  any  rhetoric,  the  fine  work  that  i*  being  done 
with  the  aid  of  Title  I. 

Por  Title  II  -  Public  Library  Construction,  we  recommend  and  urge  appropri- 
ation of  $50  million.    Estimated  atate  grant*  are  provided  on  an  attached  allotment 
table. 

The  Subcoianlttee  ha*  not  provided  funds  for  Title  II  *itice  the  appropriation 
for  FY  1973.    Tho*e  fund*  were  impounded  and  releaaed  through  court  action  in 
1974.    No  fund*  were  included  in  the  FY  1975  appropriation,  presumably  because  of 
the  goal  of  Congress  to  minimize  Federal  outlays  to  fight  inflation. 

This  year,  in  contrast,  recession  is  as  significant  an  economic  problem  as 
inflation,  and  the  Title  II  program  is  available  to  offset  recessionary  effects, 
particularly  unemployment.    As  we  told  the  Subcomnittee  in  our  statement  filed 
for  the  hearing  record  on  the  FY  1975  second  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
the  Association  has  surveyed  the  States  to  determine  how  many  library  construction 
projects  could  be  started  almost  immediately  if  Title  II  funds  were  available.  The 
States  have  reported  that  226  projects  developed  in  accordance  with  LSCA  require- 
ments could  be  under  construction  by  July  1  of  this  year;  that  is,  the  planning 
has  been  completed  and  the  matching  funds  are  in  hand,  and  only  the  Federal  share 
is  lacking.    Almost  as  many  library  construction  projects  could  be  started  by 
January  1,  1976,  if  Federal  funds  were  made  available;  and  almost  300  projects 
could  be  started  by  July  1  of  next  year,  1976. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  figures  are  not  etmulative;  that  is,  the  226 
construction  projects  that  could  be  started  by  July  1  of  this  year  are  not  included 
among  the  224  library  building  projects  that  could  be  started  by  January  of  next 
year.    In  all,  more  than  700  library  construction  and  remodeling  projects  could 
be  started  within  one  year,  given  the  availability  of  Title  II  funds,  and  about 
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one«*thlrd  of  these  could  be  started  by  July  1975.    In  addition^  the  States  estimate 
that  another  766  library  construction  projects  are  needed  in  the  next  few  years, 
that  is,  from  1976  through  1970.    There  is  definitely  a  backlog  of  public  library 
construction  needs  to  be  met,  ouch  of  which  has  sccuzailated  during  the  years  of 
sero  funding  for  Title  II •    The  need  is  spread  throughout  the  country,  as  indicated 
by  the  attached  statistical  table*    The  employment  effects  of  meeting  these  needs 
would  consequently  be  felt  throughout  the  country  and  through  much  of  the  econos^. 
(See  attachment  providing  information  from  selected  States  illustrating  the 
potential  benefits  of  LSCA  Title  II.) 

For  Title  III  »  Interlibrary  Cooperation,  we  urge  appropriation  of  $18.2 
million,  the  amount  authorized  for  this  program  In  FY  1976.    The  entire  appropri-* 
ation  for  FY  1975  would  have  been  rescinded  if  Congress  had  not  rejected  the 
Administration's  rescission  proposal.    We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Administration  could  propose  to  rescind  the  small  amount  (less  than  $3  million) 
appropriated  for  projects  that  link  libraries  together  and  enable  them  to 
coordinate  their  resources  and  services,  when  the  same  Administration  at  the  same 
time  proposes  a  Library  Partnerchip  Act  for  interlibrary  cooperation,  for  which  it 
promises  to  request  an  appropriation  of  $20  million  if  Congress  enacts  the  new 
legislation  to  replace  the  statute  now  on  the  books. 

We  agree  with  the  Administration  that  as  much  as  $20  million  could  easily  be 
used  for  these  program,  and  that  LSCA  Title  III  has  been  seriously  underfunded  to 
date.    Attached  Is  a  table  showing  how  much  each  State  is  receiving  in  Title  III 
funds  under  the  current  appropriation  and  how  much  It  would  receive  under  the 
appropriation  we  reconnend. 

Although  the  proposed  Librsry  Partnership  Act  is  far  down  the  road  from 
enactment,  and  therefore  not  a  consideration  for  your  Comnittee  now,  we  would 
like  to  note  for  the  record  our  support  for  the  State  and  local  determination 
encouraged  by  LSCA  Title  III.    The  Administration's  partnership  propossl,  on  the 
hand,  would  return  decisionnoaking    to  Washington,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  amount  of  Title  III  funds  allotted  to 
each  State  and  the  uncertainty  that  has  attended  provision  of  the  funds  in  recent 
yeara,  the  States  are  making  significant  ixnprovements  and  economies  in  their 
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services  through  the  Title  III  progrnns.    In  Pennsylvania,  for  exainple,  materials 
are  exchanged  through  a  van  delivery  system  that  connects  150  libraries  across  the 
State.    The  academic  and  public  libraries  list  each  book  they  purchase  in  a  central 
convuter  fiU  «o  that  any  cooperating  library  can  instantly  dctemikfte  which  other 
libraries  own  a  specific  book  requested  by  a  reader.    A  catalog  of  the  holdings  of 
over  100  Pennsylvania  libraries  is  being  placed  on  microfilm,  and  copies  will  be 
placed  at  several  locations  throughout  the  State  so  that  these  books  may  be 
borrowed  on  an  interlibrary  loan  basis. 

Kansas  has  used  Title  III  funds  to  start  and  operate  an  interlibrary  loan 
syiteoi  that  includes  college,  junior  college,  high  school  and  public  libraries. 
Any  patron  of  any  of  these  libraries  has  access  to  the  materials  in  any  other 
libra?:y  in  the  system.    This  has  given  libraries  the  opportunity  to  enlarge 
their  collections  since  they  do  not  have  to  purchase  seldom-requested  esoteric 
titlM  which  are  available  «t  participating  libraries.    Cooperative  endeavors  such 
as  this  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  availability  of  Title  III  funds 
to  encourage  and  assist  development  of  the  new  system.    The  State  Librarian  of 
Ohio  has  told  us  that,  thanks  to  Title  III  funds,  patrons  of  the  library  in 
McArthur,  an  Appalachian  community  of  less  than  10,000,  were  able  to  borrow  books 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  Library,  from  the  Akron  Public  Library  and  even 
from  the  library  of  Harvard  University.    Here  Is  a  local  public  library  with  an 
annual  budget  of  $12,660  giving  service  of  this  kind  to  its  patrons,  and  this  is 
made  possible  by  Title  III.    An  attachment  to  this  statement  includes  some  other 
exnples  of  Title  III  programs  in  the  States. 

Me  are  sometimes  asked  why  Federal  funds  should  be  provided  for  the  inter- 
library  projects  supported  under  Title  III.    There  are  several  reasons.    Many  of 
these  networks  of  cooperating  libraries  reach  across  State  boundaries  as,  for 
example,  in  metropolitan  areas  located  in  more  than  one  State.    The  Federal  funds 
also  stimulate  and  support  the  less-advanced  library  sya terns  in  their  efforts  to 
provide  better  service.    Often  Title  III  projects  demonstrate  the  benefits  of 
public  library  service,  and  the  local  people  subsequently  vote  to  tax  themselves 
for  its  continuation.    We  have  seen  this  happen  many  times,  in  State  after  State. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  (GRS) 

Although  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  (General  Revenue  Sharing) 
is  not  among  the  programs  for  which  the  Committee  is  responsible,  we  %rould  like 
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to  conment  on  its  inpoct  upon  public  library  programs.    We  have  aiked  all  the 


States  to  Inform  ua  of  any  uae  of  GRS  funds  for  library  purpoaea.    To  auniiuirize 


the  nation's  public  librariea  have  received  GRS  funds.    I^e  great  majority  of 
public  librariea  have  not  been  touched  by  GRS.    Among  governmental  unita  that 
have  provide  GRS  for  librariea,  there  appeara  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to  uae 
GKS  dollara  to  replace  local  or  State  funda  ptevioualy  provided  for  library 
support.    Attached  ia  a  table  preaenting  thia  information  on  a  State-by-State 
baaia. 

We  noted  the  recent  teatlmony  of  Office  of  Education  witneases  before  thia 
CoDBlttee,  which  cited  the  assistance  provided  librariea  by  GRS  aa  one  of  the 
reaaona  the  Adainiatration  now  off era  for  Justifying  ita  propoaed  phaac-out  of 
the  Library  Servicea  and  Construction  Act.    We  are  distreaaed  by  this  line  of 
reasoning  which  ainply  cannot  be  auatained  on  the  baais  of  the  facta  available 
to  date.    We  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  information  on  Public  Librariea 
and  General  Revenue  Sharing. 

In  general,  GRS  funds  have  not  spurred  innovation  or  extension  of  library 
service.    Ttieae  are  the  very  hallmarka  of  the  LSCA  program  funded  by  thia 
Conmlttee,  and  it  ia  these  programs,  not  General  Revenue  Sharing,  which  repre- 
aent  the  primary  cotomitmcnt  on  the  part  of  Congreaa  to  the  improvement  and 
exteoaion  of  library  aervicea  to  reach  all  Americana. 

School  Librariea  and  Learning  Reaources 

For  Title. IV-B  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  we  propose 
appropriation  of  $209,332,500  in  the  FV  1976  appropriationa  bill,  of  which 
$34,332,500  would  be  funding  for  the  transitional  quarter  (July  1,  1976-September 
30,  1976),  and  $175  million  would  represent  forward  funding  for  FY  1977. 

Under  the  authorizing  legislation,  as  the  Conmlttee  is  aware,  local  education 
agencies  have  complete  discretion  in  the  use  of  these  funds  within  the  specified 
purpose  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resourcea.  provided  the  appropriation  is  no 
less  than  the  amount  previously  available  to  the  three  unconsolidated  programs. 
A  aupplemental  appropriation  for  FY  1975  (PL  93-554)  provided  $137,300,000  for 
the  twelve-month  period  July  1,  1975  through  June  30,  1976,  on  a  forward  funding 
baaia.    Thia  was  the  minimum  amount  needed  for  this  period  of  time  to  trigger 
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the  new  consolidation.    Because  FY  1976  contains  an  additional  three  sonths,  due 
to  the  changeover  to  a  new  fiscal  year  cycle,  additional  funding  must  be  provided 
for  the  consolidated  programs  for  the  additional  months*    Accordingly,  ve 
reconanend  appropriation  of  one-quarter  of  the  Administration's  FY  1976  budget 
request  for  ESEA  Title  IV-B  to  carry  it  through  the  transitional  quarter.  ESEA 
Tide  IV-B  should  be  funded  at  this  rate  throughout  FY  1976  including  the 
transitional  quarter,  if  it  is  to  be  in  compliance  vlth  the  Education  Admendments 
of  1974  vhich  establish  an  appropriation  floor  in  order  to  trigger  the  consolidation. 
(See  attached  ESEA  IV-B  alloCmenC  table  for  FY  1976  transitional  quarter.) 

For  FY  1977,  the  advance  funding  portion  of  the  bill,  we  urge  appropriation 
of  $175  million  for  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources,  an  amount  which  equals  the 
FY  1973  funding  levels  of  the  three  categorical  programs.     (See  FY  1977  State 
allotment  table  attached.) 

Before  consolidation,  the  Coinnittee  and  Congress  provided  more  than  $95 
million  for  the  textbooks  and  school  library  cosf)onents  alone  of  what  is  now 
a  much  broader  program.    We  do  not  believe  that  our  proposal  is  excessive  in 
view  of  the  manifest  needs.    "Aierc  are  still  thousands  of  schools,  especially 
elementary  schools,  that  lack,  any  semblance  of  a  school  library.    How  many  of 
these  schools  exist  and  precisely  where  they  are  cannot  be  stated  due  to  the 
inadequacies  of  the  official  statistics.    The  most  recent  survey  we  know  of  is 
one  we  conducted  ourselves  in  1973.    At  that  time  the  States  estimated  that  on 
the  average  about  one-third  of  th^  elementary  schools  lacked  libraries.  We 
hope  this  information  will  be  updated  on  a  State  by  State  basis  in  the  near 
future  by  the  Office  of  Education.    In  any  event  we  look  to  the  forthcoming 
White  House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Services  for  reliable  data 
on  State  standards  for  school  library  collections,  staff  and  space,  and  the 
degree  to  which  States  have  been  able  to  achieve  these  standards.    We  must 
emphasize  that  the  sums  provided  through  this  legislation  are  small  in  comparison 
to  the  amounts  provided  by  State  and  local  school  districts  from  their  own 
reaources.    l^e  Federal  funds  stimulate  provision  of  textbooks  and  school  library 
services  and  supplement  the  resources  of  the  le*s -weal thy  districts. 

In  some  States  thesa  funds  are  used  to  provide  materials  to  certain 
vulnerable  groups  of  students,  for  example,  those  who  need  improvement  in  the 
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basic  skill*  of  reading  or  mathematics,  those  in  danger  of  dropping  out,  or 
gifted,  handicapped  or  bilingual  children.    This  program  serves  both  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  under  both  public  and  private  auspices.    Nationally,  the  * 
proportion  of  funds  made  available  to  private  schools  is  proportionate  to  their 
share  of  the  total  enrollment.    In  many  States,  these  funds  are  being  used  to 
strengthen  the  Right  To  Read  programs,  and  we  remind  the  Committee  that  one  of 
the  Administration's  continuing  objectives,  deserving  of  connendation,  is  to  be 
well  on  the  way  to  wiping  out  illiteracy  in  this  country  through  the  Right  To 
Read  program  by  the  time  we  mark  the  bicentennial  next  year. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  ESEA  Title  II  program  has  been 
popular  with  educators,  with  parents,  with  local  government  officials,  and  it 
is  certainly  appreciated  by  the  children  and  young  people  who  directly  and  last- 
ingly benefit.     (See  attached  comments  from  the  States.) 

College  Library  Resources.  Library  Training  and  Research  and  Demonstration 

For  Parts  A  and  B  of  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  we  reconroend  an 
appropriation  of  $30  million.    If  this  amount  is  appropriated,  the  mandatory^ 
allocation  formula  in  the  law  would  result  in  the  availability  of  $21  million 
for  college  library  resources,  $6  million  for  training  librarians,  and  $3  million 
for  library  research  and  demonstration. 

College  Library  Resources  -  Part  A 

Title  II-A  provides  basic  grants  of  up  to  $5,000  to  college  and  university 
libraries  to  acquire  books  and  audiovisual  materials,  plus  supplemental  grants 
to  build  up  library  resources  in  developing  institutions  and  special  purpose 
grants  to  support  interlibrary  cooperation.    Under  the  basic  grant  program,  each 
accredited  or  provisionally  accredited  institution  of  postsecondary  education  is 
entitled  to  a  $5,000  basic  grant  for  library  resources.    With  close  to  3,000  • 
eligible  institutions,  nearly  $15  million  is  required  to  provide  each  vith  a 
basic  grant  under  HEA  Title  II-A,     (See  attached  map  for  basic  grant  entitlements.) 

This  money  has  proved  especially  significant  in  recent  years  as  academic 
libraries  face  extraordinary  changes  in  the  patterns  of  higher  education  while  cop- 
ing with  mounting  conts  for  books,  magazines  and  audiovisual  materials.  Three 
developments  in  the  past  five  years  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  library  materials 
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budged :    first,  the  chanse  in  the  compoiition  of  the  itudent  body  itielf  cauied 
by  open  adnlssiOna  policiei  and  an  influx  of  part-time  and  adult  atudenti;  itcond, 
the  atrong  tack  away  from  the  traditional  academic  lubjecto  in  favor  of  vocational 
education,  interdisciplinary  studies  and  newly  developed  fields  such  as  Black 
studies  or  urban  studies;  and  third,  the  growing  effort  by  colleges  and  universities 
to  make  their  classes  relevant  and  their  resources  available  to  the  surrounding 
connunity  • 

Dr.  Robert  Kibbee,  Chancellor  of  the  City  University  of  New  York,  has  said 
that  19  percent  of  the  entering  students  at  his  institution  last  year  were  over  25 
years  old.    Statistics  from  the  American  Council  on  Education  show  that  for  the 
first  time  in  history  more  than  half  the  students  enrolled  in  postsecondary 
education  are  going  part-time. 

These  students  are  obviously  different  from  the  entering  freshmen  of  ten 
yaXM  ago.    They  art  older,  they  are  holding  down  jobs,  they  are  not  recent  graduates 
from  high  school.    Many  would  not  have  been  considered  "college  material*'  a  decade 
ago.    For  this  new  generation  of  students,  college  libraries  must  provide  special 
teaching  aids  and  cross-cultural  materials  not  previously  stocked  in  the 
traditional  library.    "The  emphasis  has  been  on  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  methods 
necessitating  the  purchase  of  slides,  cassettes  and  other  audiovisual  materials," 
the  librarian  of  a  Kentucky  junior  college  wrote.    "The  development  of  a  series 
of  Basic  Studies  courses  has  resulted  in  our  spending  a  large  portion  of  the 
budget  for  materials  designed  specifically  for  academically  disadvantaged 
students."    A  junior  college  librarian  from  Iowa  said  remedial  learning  materials 
vere  taking  one-fourth  of  his  $17,000  acquisitions  budget.     In  most  cases,  the 
funds  to  meet  these  new  demands  have  come  from  money  available  under  Title  II-A. 

The  trend  away  from  the  classic  college  curriculum  has  forced  libraries  to 
make  painful  decisions  between  keeping  up  with  the  materials  being  published  in 
traditional  disciplines  and  acquiring  the  necessary  new  subject  material.  Often 
it  is  not  a  one -or- the -other  question.    Students  specializing  in  American  studies 
need  conventional  American  history  books  plus  materials  on  Indian  culture,  jazz, 
Chicanos  and  Hollywood.    Job-oriented  students  need  both  economics  periodicals 
and  vocational  information. 
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Libraries  have  borne  a  heavy  burden  of  the  cost  of  these  changed  course 
offerings.    For  exaiqple^  the  librarian  at  a  2«year  college  In  Michigan  with 
5,000  students  reported  more  t^an  40  new  courses  had  been  added  since  1970  (not 
a  high  number,  sotse  Institutions  have  added  more  than  100),    Among  the  newcomers: 
dental  hygiene  and  radiology  techlclan  courses,  plastics  technology,  small  engine 
mechanics,  hotel-iaotel  management.     "Each  of  these  course  needed  basic  reference 
materials  plus  a  coverage  of  periodicals  that  necessitated  considerable  Investment,'* 
she  wrote,    "ife  have  had  to  spread  the  money  around  and  really  rob  the  traditional 
subject  matter." 

Academic  libraries  are  opening  up  their  doors  to  surrounding  communities.  A 
recent  survey  of  conounlty  and  junior  college  libraries  by  the  American  Library 
Association  showed  that  approximately  three-fourths  of  these  Institutions  offer 
their  services  to  such  diverse  groups  as  ethnic  minorities,  hospital  staffs,  high 
school  stodents  and  local  politicians. 

For  example:    Lane  Community  College  In  Oregon  has  provided  computer  based 
occupational  Information  to  high  school  and  college  students  wanting  up-to-date 
data  on  career  opportunities,  requirements  and  compensation.    The  program  Is 
operated  In  conjunction  with  the  public  schools,  the  state  employment  office  and 
local  social  agencies.    California's  Chabot  College  library  has  helped  to 
retrain  the  local  police  and  fire  departments  through  the  use  of  closed  circuit 
television,  cvSlovlsual  materials  and  conventional  library  books  and  periodicals. 
Librarians  provided  the  teaching  materials  and  the  agencies  supplied  the  teachers. 
Bellevue  Community  College  In  Washington  offers  a  legislative  reference  service  to 
keep  students,  faculty,  and  the  conmunlty  Informed  of  actions  by  the  state 
legislation,  particularly  In  the  realm  of  education. 

At  Navajo  Cocnunlty  College  In  Tsalle,  Arizona,  the  librarian  wrote  that  his 
college  library  was  the  principal  source  of  reading  matter  for  the  surrounding 
community.     "The  vast  majority  of  our  collect!  ons  budget  goes  to  materials  by 
and  about  Native  Americans,"  he  wrote.  "If  It  weren't  for  HEA  II-A  funds  our 
Indian  collection  would  be  severely  crippled.    We  would  not  be  able  to  maintain 
a  current  collection  In  books,  filma^  etc.  and  since  we  are  the  main  library  for 
the  Navajo  Reservation  all  of  the  people  would  be  suffering  a  great  loss  without 
these  funds. n  (For  additional  exaiqples,  see  attachment.) 
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Furthermore,  the  price  of  .the  essential  books,  films,  records  and  magazines 
the  library  purchases  continues  to  rise  sharply.    For  example,  the  average  cost 
of  an  American  periodical  in  1974  was  $17.71,  a  rise  of  9  percent  over  the  previous 
year  (which  was  22  percent  over  1972).    The  price  of  cheiriistry  and  physics  journals 
haa  reached  an  average  of  $65.47  while  business  and  economics  periodicals  cost  an 
average  of  $13.90.    Last  year  Princeton  University  spent  $532,618,  one-third  its 
budget,  on  periodical  subscriptions;  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Superior, 
vith  an  acquisitions  budget  one-eighth  the  size  of  Princeton's,  spent  $129,389  (65 
percent  of  the  total)  on  periodicals. 

Because  complete  files  of  magazines  and  Journals  must  be  kept,  the  list  of 
subscriptions  cannot  be  compressed  in  lean  years  and  expanded  in  good  years.  Ihe 
cost  of  subscriptions  thus  represents  an  implied  encumbrance  on  a  budget  which 
muat  be  subtracted  before  any  other  materials  can  be  purchased. 

The  FY  1975  appropriation  for  HEA  Title  II-A,  $9,975,000,  was  not  adequate 
to  fund  full  basic  s>^*nts  for  the  2,700  applicants.    If  all  are  eligible,  each 
institution  will  be  able  to  receive  only  $3,694.    Moreover  no  funds  remain  to 
fund  the  special  purpose  and  supplemental  grants  authorized  by  the  law. 

In  1973,  the  last  year  in  which  special  purpose  grants  were  available,  307 
colleges  and  universities  benefited  from  this  program.    The  $2.4  million  was  used 
to  Inprove  the  quality  of  library  resources  in  urban  institutions  with  high  con- 
centrations of  economically  disadvantaged  students,  to  build  up  collections  in 
established  institutions  which  are  being  used  by  newer  and  poorer  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  surrounding  area.    In  previous  years,  these  grants  have  been 
used  to  improve  special  collections  and  to  overcome  the  mounting  costs  of  curriculum 
changes. 

Consnenting  on  the  relationship  of  basic  and  special  purpose  grants,  the 
librarian  of  Princeton  University  reported:    'The  growth  of  interdisciplinary 
programs  over  the  last  20  years  has  added  more  than  $200,000  in  annual  demand  on 
tha  library's  acquisitions  budget.    When  Special  Purpose  grants  were  available  under 
HEA  II-A  we  applied  them  largely  to  these  programs  to  avoid  reducing  acquisitions 
in  traditional  fields.    Five  thousand  dollars  is  obviously  a  small  part  of  the 
acquisitions  budget  of  a  large  research  library,  but  these  budgets  are  increasing 
less  rapidly  than  the  cost  of  books  and  journals.    Thus  even  a  basic  grant  helps 
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maintain  a  reasonable  level  of  acquis Itloni,  Without  It  we  would  sijnply  buy  fewer 
books,  tius  v/ealcenlng  the  collections  permanently," 

Library  Training  and  Demonstration  -  Part  B 

Under  Title  II-B  we  reconmend  $6  million  for  training  In  llbrarlanahlp  and 
$3  million  for  library  research  and  demonstration.    The  FY  19  76  budget  proposes 
terminating  Federal  support  for  training  librarians  on  the  theory  that  the  supply 
and  demand  of  professional  librarians  has  reached  an  "equilibrium  point," 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Admlnls cratlon  belles  the  actual  use  of  this 
training  money.    Rather  than  support  every  nftw  library  science  student  that  comes 
along,  as  the  Office  of  Education  would  have  It  believed.  thl«  aouey  tias  been  used 
to  fund  scholarships  for  badly  needed  minority  librarians,  to  send  qualified 
technicians  back  to  school  to  sharpen  some  special  skill  like  service  to  the 
handicapped,  and  to  sponsor  Institutes  In  which  dorens  of  practicing  librarians 
upgrade  their  skills  and  learn  to  use  modern  technology  to  better  serve  their 
patrons. 

Among  the  Institutes  funded  with  FY  1974  money  were  a  12 -month  progm  at 
the  Fort  Wright  College  of  the  Holy  Names  In  Spokane,  Washington,  to  train 
Indian  library  technical  assistants,  and  a  10-d«y  Institute  at  the  University 
of  Denver  to  train  graduate  librarians  In  the  use  of  computer  retrieval  systems. 

For  the  second  element  of  Part  B,  library  research  and  demonstration,  we 
reconmend  an  appropriation  of  $3  million.    These  projects  are  designed  to  bring 
better  library  service  to  all  types  of  people  —  to  scholars,  school  children 
minorities,  older  people.    Among  the  20  projects  funded  In  1974  were  a  program  to 
coordinate  library  services  for  Inner-clty  school  children  In  Philadelphia,  a 
demonstration  of  libraries  serving  as  neighborhood  Information  centers  sponsored 
by  the  Houston,  Texas,  public  library  and  conducted  In  five  other  cities,  and  the 
developing  of  an  educationally  stimulating  library  for  young  children  In  Boonvllle, 
North  Carolina, 

For  FY  1975  the  Office  of  Education  received  168  applications  totaling  $10,25 
million  from  organizations  seeking  Federal  support  for  fellowships  and  Institutes, 
and  187  requests  totaling  $12  million  for  research  and  demonstration  projects. 
With  the  FY  1975  appropriation  of  only  $3  million  for  HEA  Title  II^B,  almost  all 
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of  theie  project  ptopotali  will  go  unfunded.    To  avoid  a  aiailar  aituation  next 
year,  ve  urge  appropriation  of  at  least  $9  million  for  HEA  Title  II-B. 

Higher  Education  Act  «  Title  III 

We  aupport  the  full  authorization  of  $120  million  for  FY  1976  for  thia 
progran  of  apecial  aaaiatance  to  strengthen  the  academic  quality  of  developing 
inatitutiona.    HEA  III  funda  nay  be  uaed  to  plan  and  develop  cooperative  arrange* 
aenta  between  developing  inatitutiona  «nd  eatabliahed  collegea  «nd  univeraitiea. 
Theaa  arrangemenCa  can  include  Joint  uae  of  academic  library  facilitiea  and  the 
sharing  of  books »  materials  and  other  equipment. 

Higher  Education  Act  -  Title  VI->A 

Another  program  in  which  college  and  university  libraries  may  participate  is 
Title  VI-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  authorizes  a  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  undergraduate  inatruction  by  providing  financial  aasistawe  on  a 
matching  basis  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  acquisition  of  instructional 
equipment,  materials  and  related  minor  remodeling. 

A  typical  example  of  this  program  is  the  use  of  HEA  VI-A  funds  by  Harper 
College  in  Palatine,  Illinois,  to  purchase  audiovisual  equipment  including  tape 
recorders,  slide  projectors,  screens,  cassette  players,  etc.  for  both  a  centralized 
lecture /demonstration  classroom  and  numerous  independent  learning  carrells  in  the 
library.    Harper,  one  of  a  series  of  two-year  State  institutions  in  the  Chicago 
area,  has  15,000  atudenta  purauing  either  conventional  academic  subjects, 
technician  training  or  adult  continuing  education.    This  equipment,  supplied 
under  an  FY  1974  Federal  matching  grant  of  $25,000,  is  now  being  used  to  teach 
subjects  as  diverse  aa  sociology,  biology,  economics  and  science  career  education. 

We  feel  H£A  Title  VI-A  is  serving  a  basic  need  in  upgrading  the  services  of 
libraries  and  educational  media  facilities  in  colleges  and  universities  and  are 
recommending  an  appropriation  of  $25  million. 

Civil  Rights  and  Equal  Enployment  Opportunity 

The  American  Library  Association  is  a  atrong  supporter  of  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  haa  itaelf  recently  conducted  an  institute  to  aaaist  library 
adminiatratora  with  the  development  of  equal  employment  opportunity  affirmative 
action  plana.    The  Aaaociation  aupporta  the  budget  requeat  of  $25.1  million  for 
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HEU'i  Office  for  Civil  RighCi  which  ve  Are  Cold  will  enable  Che  Office  Co  hire 
■ddiCionAl  scsff  CO  enforce  TlCle  IX  cf  Che  EducACion  AmendneQCi  of  1972  which 
prohibiCs  sex  discrlmioacion  in  educACion  progrmi  receiviog  Federal  aid.  We 
uaderscaod  Che  budgeC  requesC  would  also  supporC  conCinuACion  of  TiCle  VI  en- 
forcemenC  in  elemenCAry,  secondary  and  higher  educaCion  and  enforceioenC  of 
ExecuCive  Order  11246  which  prohibiCs  enployoenC  discriminaCion  in  Federally 
supporced  insCituCions.    The  AssociaCion  would  like  Co  see  vigorous  enf orcemenC 
of  Federal  nondiscrlnlnacion  laws  and  regulaCions  on  che  pare  of  HEH. 

Medical  Libraries 

Anocher  concern  of  che  American  Library  AssociaCion  is  for  che  effecCive 
operacion  of  che  National  Library  of  Medtclna  and  full  ixaplenenCaCion  of  the 
prograna  auChorized  by  che  Medical  Library  AssisCance  AcC.    We  supporc  che 
AdminisCraCion's  requesC  for  $22,482,000  for  che  NaCional  Library  of  Medicine. 
The  resources  of  chis  greaC  medical  library  are  iofiorCanC  Co  members  of  che 
medical  profession  ChroughouC  che  counCry.    la  addicion  we  urge  appropriaCion  of 
Che  full  $20  million  auChorizaCion  for  asaisCance  Co  regional  and  local  medical 
libraries  across  che  counCry. 

National  Coaoiission  on  Libraries  and  Tnfnmutgion  Science 

The  NaCional  Comission  on  Libraries  and  InformaCion  Science,  a  permanenC 
and  independenc  agency  wiChin  Che  ExecuCive  Branch,  is  charged  wich  primary 
responsibility  for  developing  and  recommending  overall  plans  for  library  and 
information  services  adequaCe  Co  meeC  Che  needs  of  aH  che  American  people.  The 
American  Library  AssociaCion  sCrongly  supporCs  che  goals  of  che  NaCional 
Comission  and  we  recoooend  ChaC  che  full  auCborizaCion  of  $750,000  be  appro- 
priaced  for  FY  1976. 

The  Connission  has  reached  a  crucial  poinC  in  ics  work,    ics  reconnendaCions 
for  a  nacional  program  of  library  and  informaCion  service  Co  meeC  che  individual 
needs  of  all  Americans  musC  be  furcher  developed,  and  more  ideas  musC  be  soughC 
from  Che  people  chemselves.    Supporcing  sCudies  are  needed.    Some  of  che  areas 
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for  further  study  which  hdve  been  identified  by  the  Commliiion  are:    national  and 
regional  resource  and  bibliographic  center  operation;  the  future  role  of  the  states 
in  providing  information  and  library  service;  and  the  function  of  computers  In  the 
provision  of  library  and  information  service. 

Although  the  Administration  has  requested  only  $502,000  for  the  Conraission 
in  FY  1976,  we  urge  the  Comnittee  to  provide  the  full  authorization  for  this 
critical  period  in  the  Conniss ion's  work. 

National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

The  Association,  in  the  interest  of  improved  national  education  and  library 
statistics,  supports  the  full  FY  1976  Budget  request  of  $16,665,000  for  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.    Basic,  comparable  statistical  informa- 
tion about  all  types  of  library  service  Is  absolutely  essential  to  a  rational 
determination  of  the  needs  and  most  effective  use  of  all  oiir  Nation's  libraries. 
In  FY  1975  the  Center,  in  partnership  with  the  states,  initiated  the  Library 
General  Information  Survey  (LIBGIS)  program  which  over  a  period  of  years  will 
collect  a  body  of  compatible  data  about  public,  school,  academic  and  special 
libraries  on  a  national  basis. 

l^e  Association  believes  that  the  work  of  the  Center  in  gathering  accurate 
data  is  critical  to  rational  planning  for  the  future.    As  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Comaittee  acted  recently,  the  LIBGIS  library  surveys 
are  even  more  necessary  now  that  Congress  has  passed  and  the  President  has  signed 
into  law  the  measure  calling  for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Library  snd  Information 
Services  to  be  held  not  later  than  1978  (PL  93-568).    Conferences  will  be  held  in 
the  States  and  territories  in  the  years  before  the  White  House  Conference  so  that 
the  status  of  library  services  can  be  reviewed  on  a  State -by-State  basis  and  plans 
made  for  the  future.    The  basic  statistical  information  gathered  by  the  NCES 
library  surveya  will  fulfill  a  most  important  function  In  this  process  of  State 
and  national  reasaessment  of  library  service. 
Educational  Reaources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 

Possibly  the  atrongeat  program  now  housed  under  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  is  a  primary  mechanism  for 
coiiinunicating  the  results  of  educational  reaearch  to  the  library  and  education 
coonunity.    From  the  beginning,  ERIC  has  en^haaized  reaching  the  practitioners,  in 
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this  cMe  librarian*  and  library  educatora,  who  muat  put  the  reaearch  reaulta  to 
work  if  cur  educational  ayatem  ia  to  be  improved* 

Placed  under  the  NIE  umbrella  when  that  agency  waa  eatabliahed  in  1972,  ERIC 
waa  to  provide  the  nucleus  for  diaaeminating  reaearch  reaulting  from  both  governinent 
and  private  endeavora#    By  publishing  abatracta  of  thouaanda  of  diaaertationa, 
acientific  inveatigationa ,  journal  articlea,  and  governinent  reporta  and  by  making 
copiea  of  much  of  thia  material  available,  ERIC  is  providing  invaluable  acceaa  to 
information  that  would  otherwiae  be  totally  loat  to  the  librarian  or  reaearcher. 

Because  the  ERIC  aervice  is  vitally  important  to  the  future  of  librariea  and 
education  in  this  country,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  adequately  fund  it  and  to  pro- 
vide ERIC  a  separate  line  item  appropriation  within  NIE. 
Conclus ion 

Mr,  Chairman  And  Membera  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  all  our  members,  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  expeditious  way  you  have  moved  the  FY  1976  educa- 
tion appropriations  along  the  road  to  enactment •    We  and  the  entire  education  com- 
munity hope  that  thia  year,  we  will  have  the  FY  1976  appropriationa  enacted  into 
lav  w«ll  before  the  beginning  of  the  new  f iacal  year. 

In  recent  years,  the  delaya  in  Federal  funding  have  wreaked  havoc  with  State 
and  local  education  programa.    Much  of  this  haa  resulted  from  the  Administration* a 
at temp ta  to  impound,  defer  or  rescind  appropriations  already  enacted  by  Congress. 
Here  it  ia  April,  with  only  three  montha  remaining  in  fiscal  year  1975,  and  yet  the 
Statea  atill  have  not  received  their  full  allotoenta  in  accordance  with  the  FY  1975 
Lab or-HEW  Appropriations  Act  (PL  93.-517).    We  very  much  appreciate  the  timely 
faahion  in  which  you  are  proceeding  with  FY  1976  education  appropriationa. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Library  Association.    In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphaaize  once  again  the  need 
for  full  funding  of  the  authorization  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Librsry  and 
Information  Servicea.    Aa  a  reault  we  anticipate  that  each  State  and  the  nation  aa 
a  whole  will  have  a  much  more  accurate  picture  of  their  library  needa  and  resources, 
and  general  public  support  for  library  programa  will  be  atrengthened  throughout 
the  country. 
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The  budget  subject*  covered  In  thl»  »tateiDent  relate  for  the  mo»t  part  to  pro* 
gr«M  administered  by  the  Office  of  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources  (OLLR)  In  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  as  follows:  FY  1975  FY  1976  ALA  FY  1976 

Appropriation  Budget  Reconmendatlon 

Library  Services  and  Construction  Act  $  51.749.000  ^  10,000.000  $130,200.000 

Title  I  -  Library  Services                -  (49,155.000)  (10,000,000)  (62,000,000) 

II  -  Library  Construction          -  -0-  -0-  (50,000,000) 

III  -  Interllbrary  Cooperation    -  (  2,594,000)  _    -0-       _  (18,200,000) 

Library  Partnarshlp  Act  (proposal)  /20, 000,000/ 
Eleinentary  &  Secondary  Education  Act 

Title  IV-B  -  Libraries  and  Learning  -  135,580,000^  . 

Resources*-  137,330,000  137,330,000  209,332,500 

Hither  Education  Act.  Title  II  12.975.000  -0-  30.000.000 

Fart  A    -  College  Library  Resources  -         (9,975,000)  (21,000,000) 
B    -  Training  &  Demonstration    -         (3,000,000)  (  9,000,000) 

HlKher  Education  Act.  Title  VI -A 

Undergraduate  Equipment     -  7.500,000  *0-  25.000.000 

SUBTOTAL  $345,134,000       $167,330,000  $394,532,500 

Outside  OLLR  buc  under  USOE  and  HEU»  the  American  Library  Association  supports 
the  follovingin  this  testimony: 

Higher  Education  Act.  Title  III 

Develciping  Institutions  -     $110,000,000  $110,000,000  $120,000,000  . 

Educational  Resovrces  Info  Center  -          4,100,000  5,200,000  5,200,000 
Civil  Rights  and  Equal  Eiaployment 

Opportunity  -        22,862,000  25,147,000  25,147,000 
National  Center  for  Education 

Statistics  -         10,565,000  16,665,000  16,665,000 

National  Library  of  Medicine  -        21,768,000  22,482,000  22,482,000 

Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  -          6. 682.000  6.333^000  20.000^000 

SUBTOTAL  $175 ,977 ,000  $185,827 ,000  $209 ,494 ,000 

Last,  but  most  significant  of  all  in  tema  of  the  nation *s  access  to  library  and 
Information  services  in  future  years,  the.,  planning  and  coordination,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  appropriate  federal,  state  and  local  roles  in  the  provision  of  such 
services,  the  Association  supports: 

National  Conmission  on  Libraries 

and  Information  Science  -     $       409,000  $       502,000  $  750,000 
White  House  Conference  on  Library            (signed  into 

and  Information  Services  -       law  12/31/74)   7_  3.500.000 

SUBTOTAL  $       409,000  $       502,000  $  4,250,000 

TOT^  $521,520,000  $353,659,000  $608,275,500 

^Consolidation  of  ESEA  II,  school  library  resources;  NDEA  III,  instructional  equip- 
ment; and  part  of  ESEA  III  dealing  with  guidance,  testing  and  counseling, 
a-forward  funding  for  FY  1976;  b-forvard  funding  for  FY  1977;  c«$175  million  forvan 
funding  for  FY  1977  plus  $34,332,500  for  interim  three  months  shift  to  new  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1976. 
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FWPa  tOk  LURAjtY'UUTTO  FKOGKAMi    -    FISCAL  YEAK  »7< 


lleaencTy  aiwi  SecoiMjitrv  Mucadon  Act 


T£elt  I     •    Educaclonally  Dcprlvm]  Childran 
ZI     -    School  Library  Kaiourcas 
III     -    Sufpl.  Kducadon  Cancer*  i>  Guld. 
IV'I  -    Libraries  !■  Laamlns  Keaourcea 
IV •€  -    UucaCloo  InnovatloQ  «Qd  Suj^j^orC 
V     -    SeaCfl  Educaelon  Daj^artwnCa 
VII     -    llllr«ual  UucAdon  Aee 
IX      -    lehnlc  Harleac* 
Educ.  HMuHeaifp^d  child raa  (aCaCa  |r«at*) 
Library  Sarvlcaa  aa*  Conttruccloa  Act 
Tlela  I     -    Library  Sarvlcaa 

II     -    Public  Library  Caoacrueeloa 
III     •    latarllbrary  Coofcracioa 
IV     -    Oldar  MWara  Sarvicaa 
Llbr«gy  Partoeg^hly  Ace 
Wattooal  pafanaa  education  AcC 
TlCl«  III-A    -  Equl^.  4  MiMr  tewdallRg 

VI  >    '  Lufuaca  DavalopnaaC 
Hl«h«r  Education  t>ct 

Tit  la  I     -    -  CoMMunlty  Sarvica  Proirw 

II*'A  -    -  Collaia  Library  Kaaourcea 

II-I  -    -  Library  Trainii^ 

-  Xaaaarch  and  DaaoQatrationa 
Tltlaa  Il-A  I.  I  total   

II-C  •    -  LC  Ac^ulaitlona  Cat«lo|lRt 
III     -    -  Davaloj^lRS  iMtltutlana 
V>l  -    -  in>A  Fallowahij^a  (Hl|har  Cduc.) 

VI-A  -       Undarirad.  E^ulpaant  I,  Hatla. 
VII  >  -    -  Academic  Faclllclae 
National  InetlCura  of  Edueatien 
Foetaecondary  Educ<  lanovatlon  fund 
State  Poatficondary  Educ.  Comlaaioaa 
Adult  Bdueatioa  Act  (atate  granta) 
Nationel  Renins  IiyroveMnt 
Older  A«arica>a  Act 
Title  III  -    -  Clj —unity  Froiraaa 

rV  -    -  Traininf  end  Reeeerch 

•  IX  -    -  CoHunlry  Service  EiyloyMnt 
Educational  Iroadcaatins  Facilitiee 
Matiooal  Library  of  Hedicina 
Medical  Library  Ajeietanc*  Act 
Natl,  CovdaaioQ  oa  Librariaa  and  loforsation  a 
National  Canter  fer  Educ.  statiaeica 
GFO  Suf eriatender.2  of  Docuaaote 
IndlAo  Education  Act 
Library  ef  Conf reaa 
Arte  and  HuMaltiae 
White  Heuee  Conference  on  Library 

and  Inforaation  Service* 


rt  i»75 

Aapro»rietion 

n»l7C»000,000 
95,250*000 
120,000,000 


39,425,000 
15,000,000 
1,100,000 
100.000 ,000 
51.749^000 
49,155,000 
-0- 
2,594,000 
-0- 
-0- 

21,750,000 
11,300,000 

14,250,000 
9,975,000 
2,000,000 
l^OOO^OOO 
12,975,000 
9,055,000 
110,000,000 
2,100,000 
7,500,000 
-0- 
70,000,000 
11,500,000 
3,000,000 
67,500,000 
12,000,000 

105,000,000 
15,000,000 
12,000,000 
12,000.000 
21,7tS,000 
t,»2,000 
: .  409  ,000 
9,060,000 
36,000,000 
42,000,000 
96,471,100 
159,000,000 


'75  Froj^oeed 
Ke»cieeion»y 


-0- 
95.000,000 

-0- 

-0- 

-0» 
9,156,250 
15,000.000 
1, too, 000 
52,500,000,  , 
26.750.OQ0S.^ 

-0- 
2,594,000 
-0- 


2,660,000 

13,350,000 
9,975,000 
2,000,000 
1,000.000 

12,975,000 


2,100,000 
7,500,000 


2,200,000 
4,111,000 
-0- 

9,000,000 
9,000,000 
12,000,000 
5,000,000, 
223 

605.001 


n  1976 
Author iiatioo 


,000^. 


-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


laaed  < 

$220, 
605 
395 
350 
90 
147 


in  foraule 

000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,750,000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
,350.000  ' 


150,000 

000,000 

200,000 

neceeeery 

auth. 


40,500,000 
75,000,000*' 


50,000,0001 
70,000,000i 
20,000 ,000£; 


6/ 
if 

 _o*/ 

loloooloooi^ 

100,000,000 
20SC  131-167  . 
120,000, OOOi^ 


22,500,0001' 
7  0,000, 00  of  ^ 
5«0,000,000|-^ 
550,000,OOoi' 
75, 000, 00  Oi' 
Sinea  aa  Mceaaary- 
175,000,000 
109,500,000 

Neede  new  auth. 


30,000,000^^ 
42  use  275 
20,000,000 
750,000 
35,000,000 
44  use  30 1 
laaed  on  forwila 
2DSC  131-167 
227 ,000,000 

3,500,000 


FY  1976 
■udiet 

91,900,000,00(^{ 
45,125,000^^ 
73,196,5004' 
6I.665,000±.^ 
I6,4U,00(£^ 
19,712,5002.' 
70,000,000 
-0- 

so.ooo,oool' 

10.000.000 


I4,123,00fl2.' 
1,640.000 


-0- 

-0- 
9,74«,000 

110,000,000 
-0- 
-0- 


•0,000,000 

17,500,000 

67,500,000^' 
12,000,000 

96,000,000 
7,000,000 

-0- 
7,000,000 
22,412,000 
6,333,000 
502,000 
16,665,000 
36,976.000 
42,055,000 
120,032,100 
175.000.000 

-0- 


I_/    Reecieaiens  j^ropoead  by  Freeldent  on  Jaauez7  30,  1975  (H.Doc.  94-39)  ;  net  efj^reved  by  Cen|reee. 
2J    ApproFrietion  forvard  funded  by  FY  1975  euppleaental  (P.L.  93-554). 

3^/    Afproyriation  forvard  funded  at  9 100  Million  (P.L.  93-554)  ;  Preeident  requeeted  )S0  ■illiea  reecieeion. 

4/    Totel  reduction  $26,750,000,  ef  which  $23,951,000  proposed  reecieeion  and  $2,792,000  deferrel  for  later  uae  aa 

pay  increaaee  in  KIW;  n«t  efprawd  by  Congreee. 
5./    Future  legielation  propeaed  by  the  Adalnietratioa'. 

6/    Authoriiaeion  expiree  in  FT  1975:  autOHatically  extended  ene  additional  yeer  by  Sec.  414(a)  of  CeMral  Edueatien 
Proviaioae  Act 

2^/    Three-year  authorization,  FY  1973-75;  one-yeer  exteneion  aa  in  footnote  6  above. 

1/    Totel  reduction  for  HLM  !•  l€AA  $121,000,  of  which  $443,000  ie  propoeed  for  uee  aa  pay  increaaee  ani  $315,000  fer 
reacieeiont  a»t  approvad  by  Csatre**. 


Aaarican  Library  Aeaeciatien 
Uaehinfto*  Office 
Karch  1975 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  -  Titles  I  and  III 


Conparison  of  FY  1975  Appropriations  with  FY  1976  Budget 
State  Grants  would  be  cut  from  $51.749,000  to  $10^000.^000 


Amount 

Cut 

Percente 

m.  fUJ  duia 

$    701 , 

571 

79 

Alaska 

111, 

187 

37 

Arizona 

431, 

161 

69 

424, 

185 

69 

California 

3,841, 

841 

95 

503  J 

675 

73 

Connec  ticut 

616, 

024 

76 

Delaware 

155, 

795 

45 

District  of  Columbia 

185, 

352 

49 

Florida 

1,472, 

411 

89 

Georgist 

935 

081 

83 

Hawaii 

204 

994 

52 

Idaho 

193, 

062 

50 

Illinois 

2,102, 

265 

92 

Indiana 

1,024 

299 

84 

Iowa 

576 

,188 

75 

Kansas 

466 

,224 

71 

Kentucky 

661 

,551 

78 

Louis  iana 

738 

,286 

78 

241 

,343 

56 

1*10 1*  y  X  OA  11,1 

793 

,500 

81 

1,115 

,170 

85 

Mifhipan 

ii^v«m«{^oii 

1,713 

,999 

90 

IIJLAIAICOU  uo 

764 

.721 

80 

Mississippi 

475 

,954 

72 

Missouri 

925 

,901 

83 

Mnn  f*  An  4 

1  AJll  UOAl  A 

184 

,617 

49 

L\CV  1*  oocvo 

332 

,029 

64 

n  c  V  du  o 

151 

.757 

44 

MaM    HamOQll'f  7*f^ 

i^(2vv   iioiii|*aiij,  1.  c 

196 

,366 

51 

K  e  W  «J  e  1.  o  e  jf 

1,395 

,308 

88 

New  Mexico 

252 

,358 

57 

3,394 

,281. 

95 

North  Carolina 

1,023 

,932 

84 

NftTMi  Dakot"a 

167 

,177 

47 

Ohio 

2,022 

,775 

91 

Oklahoma 

540 

,573 

74 

Oregon 

457 

,963 

71 

Pennsylvania 

2,228 

,19!3 

92 

Rhode  Island 

228 

,125 

55 

South  Carolina 

550 

,670 

74 

South  Dakota 

175 

,806 

48 

Tennessee 

802 

,355 

81 

Texas 

2,221 

,957 

92 

Utah 

261 

,719 

53 

Vermont 

136 

,153 

42 

Virginia 

939 

,854 

83 

washing ton 

680 

,450 

78 

West  Virginia 

378 

,842 

67 

Wisconsin 

883 

,862 

82 

Wyoming 

115 

,410 

38 
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Estimated  Granti 

for  Library  Services— LSCA 

Title  I 

(Hote: 

totala  include  outlyitiK  territories  not 

listed) 

1976 

1975 

1976 

Recoimended  . 
Appropriationli' 

Appropriation 

Budget 

TnTAT 

JLAIjO    •  •  • 

ft  in  nnn  nnn 

$62,000,000 

Alabama 

843,067 

IPQ  qoA 

1,059,361 

Alaska 

259,845 

107 , J7t 

275,396 

Arizona 

575,938 

189,394 

642,256 

Arkansas 

569,047 

189^394 

679,885 

California 

3,945,238 

189,394 

5.178  548 

Colorado 

647,572 

189,394 

750,738 

Connecticut 

758,558 

189,394 

956 ,575 

Delaware 

303,914 

1  A  n  on/ 

189,394 

336 ,759 

District  of  Colunbia  333,111 

1  A  n  on/ 

189,394 

388,758 

Florida 

1,604,555 

189,394 

1,894 ,048 

Georgia 

1,073,744 

189,394 

1,345,154 

Hawaii 

352,515 

1  A  n  on/ 

189,394 

392, 103 

Idaho 

340,728 

189,394 

377 ,904 

Illinois 

2,226,767 

i  o  n  on/ 

189,394 

2,973,071 

Indiana 

1,161,880 

189,394 

1  495  883 

Iowa 

719,205 

i  A  n  on/ 

189,394 

904,882 

Kansas 

610,576 

189,394 

761, 170 

Kentucky 

803,533 

189,394 

1,003 ,257 

Louisiana 

879,337 

189,394 

1  109  017 

Maine 

388,423 

189,394 

447 , 931 

Maryland 

938,820 

189,394 

1  178  686 

X  1  X/U  pUv/U 

Massachusetts 

1,251,648 

189,394 

1  619  517 

Michigan 

1,843,212 

189,394 

2  414  440 

Minnesota 

905,451 

189,394 

1 , 149 .411 

Mississippi 

620,188 

189,394 

Missouri 

1,064,676 

189,394 

1  367  068 

Montana 

332,385 

189,394 

373  263 

Nebraska 

478,009 

189,394 

Nevada 

299,924 

189,394 

J^l , 7f D 

Hew  Hampshire 

343,992 

189,394 

New  Jersey 

1,528,388 

189,394 

1  988  543 

Sew  Mexico 

399,304 

189,394 

453  504 

Hew  York 

3,503,108 

189,394 

A  730  Qng 

Horth  Carolina 

1,161,517 

189,394 

1  A^fl  n^^ 

1  ,f  DO  f\JJ  J 

Horth  Dakota 

315,157 

189,394 

3  54  139 

Ohio 

2,148,242 

189,394 

Oklahoma 

684,023 

189,394 

Oregon 

602,415 

189,394 

791  fl9*; 
/ ^  1  ,  O^D 

Pennsylvania 

2,351,17^ 

189,394 

"x  1A9  793 

J , If ^ , / Lj 

Rhode  Island 

375,365 

189,394 

436  967 

South  Carolina 

693,997 

189,394 

846  365 

South  Dakota 

323,681 

189  394 

366,239 

Tennessee 

942,628 

189)394 

1  179  126 

Texas 

2,345,007 

189,394 

2,993,719 

L^tah 

408,552 

189,394 

464,301 

Vermont 

284,509 

189,394 

310,966 

Virginia 

1,078,459 

189,394 

1,359,855 

Washington 

822,212 

189,394 

1,050,629 

Vest  Virginia 

524,254 

189,394 

635,208 

Wisconsin 

1,023,147 

189,394 

1,302,328 

*ii9yoming 

264,017 

189,394 

282,942 

i/FY  1976  funding  level  recommended  by  American  Library  Association  identical 


to  FY  1973  appropriation. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  --  TITLE  I 

LSCA  title  I  rrlorltlcR  include  service  to  the  disadvantaged,  the  bilingual,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  other  persons  who  nave  no  access  to  library  service. 
This  vitally-needed  federal  program  has  encouragec'  and  enabled  States  and  localitlen 
all  across  the  country  to  undertake  many  innovative  programs  that  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  initiated.    The  following  are  only  a  few  examples: 


PENNSYLVANIA  -  With  a  growing  Spanish-speaking  population  in  the  Lehanon  corauunity, 
plans' "were  marie  in  cooperation  with  the  Catholic  Church,  Lutheran  Social  Services, 
and  other  community  organizations  to  open  a  reading  center  with  a  collection  of  books 
in  the  Spanish  language,  as  well  as  English,  to  provide  languagv-^  programs  in  English 
and  Spanish,  to  provide  a  bilingual  staff.    Although  a  great  many  people  were  inter- 
ested in  the  project,  it  took  LSCA  matching  funds  to  gee  it  started. 

ICANSAS  -  Severnl  regional  libraries  offer  a  program  called  Dial-a-Book,  which  allows 
rural  residents  a  toll-free  telephone  link  with  their  nearest  lihrary,  thus  giving 
these  patrons  the  same  service  as  city  residents.     For  the  farm  family,  living  twenty 
to  thirty  miles  fr«m  any  library,  the  Dial-a-Book  program  has  opened  up  a  whole  new 
world.    The  farmer  is  able  to  obtain  current  information  for  his  farming  operation 
without  waiting  until  the  next  ticc  he  is  at  the  lihrary.    The  children  may  request 
and  recftive  books  to  broaden  their  interests.    The  busy  homemaker  finds  help  for  the 
next  lesson  she  is  to  give  at  the  cluh,  or  for  canning  the  «xtra  produce  from  the  gar- 
den.   This  program  would  never  have  come  into  heiug  without  LSCA  title  I  funding. 

OHIO  -  The  Youngsttwn-Mahoning  County  Cooperative  project,  an  outreach  program,  would 
not  have  be«n  possible  without  LSCA  title  I  funding.     This  is  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  public  lihrary  and  73  conmunity  and  government  agencies  to  provide  library 
service  to  persons  who  are  homebound,  handicapped,  disadvantaged,  or  elderly. 

OKLAHOMA  -  Harmon  County  in  Southwestern  OkLahrma  had  never  had  library  service  until 
LSCA  title  I  funds  were  granted  for  a  multi-county  demonstration  in  1973  and  1974.  . 
As  a  result,  citizens  in  Harmon  and  Jackson  Counties  voted  a  2-mill  library  tax  in  the 
Fall  of  1974  to  assume  local  support  and  assure  the  library's  future. 

WISCONSIN  -Madison  and  Dane  County  residents  are    finding  easier  access  to  specialized 
social  services  through  the  Madison  Area  Information  and  Referral  Service.  Informatioi. 
service  staff,   located  on  the  m*in  floor  of  the  City-County  office  building,  assist 
in  referring  families  and  individuals  with  health  and  social  service  needs  to  appro- 
priate public  and  private  agencies.    The  staff  is  hired  by  the  Madison  Puhlic  Library. 
Costs  are  shared  with  an  LSCA  title  I  grant  supplementing  a  Wisconsin  Information  and 
Referral  grant  througK  the  State  Division  on  Aging. 

CALIFORNIA  -  LSCA  title  I  funds  have  enabled  the  state's  San  Joaquin  Valley  Library 
System  to  provide  services  to  the  migrant  worker,  lab^r  campc,  the  isolated  areas  of 
Fresno,  Hadera,  Kings,  and  Tulare  Counties,  and  the  cities  of  Hanford  aiid  Tulare.  A 
bookmobile  "Biblioteca  Ambulante,"  designed  for  audiovisual  materials  as  well  as  books, 
and  Spanish-speaking  personnel  are  serving  the  Spanish-American  population.    A  growing 
minority  of  Chicanes,  Filipinos,  and  others  of  non-English  speaking  background  are 
reached  with  materials  in  Spanish  and  English.    Without  federal  funds  this  would  not 
be  possible.     While  this  program  vas  originally  demonstrating  services  to  the  rur^l 
dlsadvsntaged  it  is  now  turning  to  serve  the  urban  hilingual  and  bicultural  as  well. 
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Estimated  Grants  for  Library  Construction— -LSCA  Title  II 
(Note;    totals  include  outlying  territories  not  listed) 

1976 


1976 

ivCC  uuiuie  nu  eu 

Ann  T*nr>  T*  1  a  ^  1  nn 

 Budget  

Ann r*nn r*1  a^ion^  ' 
npp  xup  X  X  au  xuiix* 

TOTALS 

-0- 

-0- 

$50,000,000 

Alabama 

•0- 

845,122 

Alaska 

mCim 

•0" 

xD7  ,  J(f  £ 

Arizona 

mCim 

\J 

Ark  Mn  m.  jia 

mQm 

527 ,615 

C.m.\  i  fnmi  « 

•O- 

mQm 

H  ,  *♦  J  7  ,  OV/ J 

Col  nrju\n 

-0- 

£18  602 

VIX  V  ,  VIV/A> 

VUtltlCC  U  ^  w  u  u 

•0* 

mQm 

747 ,201 

DelawAfp 

-0- 

'  -0- 

220,405 

•0- 

-0- 

254 ,235 

-0- 

-0- 

1,727 ,457 

Georgia 

-0- 

-0- 

1,112,407 

Hawaii 

»0" 

-O- 

276,719 

Idaho 

-0- 

263  062 

Illinois 

-0- 

-0" 

2  AA8  413 

Tnri  i  ana 
xtiux  sua 

■*0- 

-o* 

1  214  529 

Iowa 

**0- 

«o* 

701  602 

f  V/X  ,  VlW 

-o* 

575,734 

-0* 

-o* 

799,313 

ijUUxa  xona 

-0- 

mQm 

878  IA8 
0 / 0 , xHO 

Maine 

-O- 

mQm 

318  326 

Mhi^I  and 

-0- 

mQm 

9S6  070 

Maa a  a/*  Vi  1  la  A  ^ 

-0- 

mQm 

1  318  544 

X  ,JX\J,  J»T»T 

Jixcnxj^an 

-0- 

mQm 

2  CiCi'\  989 

«^xnn690  ua 

mQm 

<)17  A06 

Missis  is  ippi 

m\Jm 

eO£  Q71 
DOO  ,0 / X 

niaSOUtx 

"0- 

m\Jm 

1, lUl , tUU 

Montana  / 

-0- 

-0- 

c<eDra5Ka 

m\Jm 

m\Jm 

<f      ,  1^0 

-Da 

91 5  789 

New  Hampshire 

_n_ 

-u- 

9AA  ftA^ 
ZOO  ,0<fJ 

New  Jersey 

-0- 

-0" 

1  ,0J7,^U^ 

Hew  Mexico 

-0- 

-0- 

ion  Q1A 
330,734 

New  York 

-0- 

-0- 

0  on  inQ 

J ,9z7 , Joy 

North  Carolina 

"0  - 

mQm 

1  01 A  1  no 
1  ,z 14 , IU7 

North  Dakota 

-O" 

mQm 

0 1 1    A 1 9 

unio 

_rv  _ 

_n  _ 
-U" 

9   *^«:7  A9A 

.Do 

AAn  8'^8 
OOU , Ojo 

iVt*  A   ^  n 
V/xC^On 

u 

_n  « 

■;A6  978 

jOO , ^ / 0 

« enniy ivonxa 

_n_ 

"U  •• 

IU10Q6  xsiano 

_n  _ 

on'^  1Q5 

South  Carolina 

-O- 

-0- 

672,394 

South  Dakota 

-0- 

-0- 

243,309 

Tennessee 

-0- 

-0- 

960,483 

Texas 

-0- 

-0- 

2,585,418 

Utah 

-0- 

-0- 

341,649 

Vermont 

-0- 

-0- 

197,920 

Virginia 

-0- 

-0- 

1,117,870 

Washington 

-0- 

-0- 

f?'?0,957 

West  Virginia 

-0- 

.0- 

475,720 

Wisconsin 

-0- 

-0- 

1,053,780 

Wyoming 

-0- 

«o- 

174,177 

1,/FY  1976  funding  level  reconaended  by  American  Library  Association, 
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SURVEY  OF  STATE  LIBRARY  AGENCIES  OM  LIBRARY  CONSTRUCTION 
Preliminary  Report 

The  states  report  that  approximately  226  library  construction  projects  could  be 
started  by  July  1,  1975  (column  1);  an  additional  224  projects  could  be  underway 
by  January  1,  1976  (column  2);  293  more  could  start  by  July  1,  1976  (column  3)  If 
LSCA  11  la  funded  In  FY  1975,    An  additional  766  projects  are  needed  over  the 
next  2*3  years  (column  4). 


7/1/75 

1/1/76 

7/1/76 

1976-78 

TnTAT  Nn-  of  Proiectas 

226 

224 

293 

766 

Alabama 

2 

3 

Alaska 

12 

2 

5 

30 

Arizona 

c 

J 

Arkansas 

3 

2 

California 

24 

20 

Colorado 

1 

O 

7 

JD 

Connecticut 

5 

7 

16 

Delaware 

Florida 

6 

7 

6 

41 

Georgia 

2 

3 

7 

Z  / 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

12 

10 

s 

o 
o 

Illinois 

1 

30 

Indiana 

3 

2 

S 

20 

Iowa 

15 

14 

34 

Kansas 

I 

5 

Kentucky 

2 

4 

S 

9 

Louisiana 

9 

36 

Maine 

4 

1 

1 

15 

Maryland 

2 

2 

2 

11 

Massachusetts 

1 

1 

4 

60 

Michigan 

11 

16 

35 

Minnesota 

2 

S 

7 

16 

Mississippi 

22 

17 

16 

42 

Missouri 

1 

2 

2 

10 

Montana 

6 

Nebraska 

3 

12 

Nevada 

1 

1 

3 

New  Hampshire 

3 

7 

15 

New  Jersey 

2 

6 

20 

25 

New  Mexico 

1 

1  . 

7 

New  York 

7 

20 

23 

North  Carolina 

4 

4 

1 

15 

North  Dakota 

5 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

3 

A 

** 

Oregon 

3 

4 

5 

5 

Pennsylvania 

4 

4 

5 

12 

Rhode  Island 

4 

2 

5 

16 

South  Carolina 

1 

3 

South  Dakota 

1 

2 

2 

15 

Tennessee 

1 

8 

Texas 

18 

27 

IS 

39 

Utah 

9 

3 

22 

Vermont 

3 

3 

1 

15 

Virginia 

3 

4 

4 

7 

Washington 

6 

4 

13 

36 

West  Virginia 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Wisconsin 

6 

3 

12 

11 

Wyoming 

4 

2 

4 

4 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND.  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  —TITLE  II 


A  backlog  of  construction  projeccs  has  built  up  since  LSCA  II  ha«  not  been  funded  in 
FY  1974  or  1975.    The  States  report  that  if  Ii?CA  is  funded  now,  226  cousLcuctiou  pro- 
jects, with  the  necessary  matching  funds  available,  could  be  started  by  July  1,  1975; 
224  more  by  January  1,  1976;  and  293  more  by  July  1,  1976.    In  addition  to  all  of 
these,  there  is  a  need  for  at  least  766  library  construction  projects  over  the  next 
2-3  years.    LSCA  II  funds  are  needed  now,  so  that  communities  may  begin  to  build  some 
of  these  badly-needed  community  facilities.    A  few  examples  follow: 


tW  JERSEY  -  If  sufficient  LSCA  title  II  funds  are  provided  in  FY  1976,  New  Jersey 
estimates  that  28  library  construction  projects  could  be  started,  totaling  about  $22 
million.    These  libraries  would  serve  close  to  800,000  persrins  in  the  State.  The 
federal  share  of  LSCA  II  projects  in  New  Jersey  can  go  up  to  41  per  cent.    The  re- 
raoinder  is  provided  from  State  and  local  sources. 

ICEITTUCICY  •-  IF  LSCA  title  II  appropriations  are  available    now,  tw«  library  consCructior 
projects  in  Boyd  and  Henderson  Counties  could  be  ready  by  July  1,  1975.    Four  additions 
projects  in  Bourbon,  Fayette,  Henry,  snd  Hopkins  Counties,  could  be  ready  by  January 
1,  1S7S,  and  five  more  by  July  1,  1976,  in  Graves,  Knox,  Allen,  Lee,  and  McCreary 
Counties.    Other  library  construction  projects  are  needed  in  Boyle,  Carroll,  Greenup, 
Karlan,  Knott,  Hardin,  Pike,  Shelby,  and  Taylor  Counties.     In  Kentucky,  the  federal 
share  of  LSCA  II  projects  is  60  percent,  with  the  localities  providing  the  matching 
funds. 

PENHSYLVANIA  -  Six  branch  library  buildings  in  Philadelphia  would  be  ready  to  start  in 
FV  197S  if  LSCA  title  II  is  funded,  as  would  a  new  local  library  in  Bensalem  Township, 
Bucks  County;  and  new  central  libraries  in  Allentown,  Lehigh  County,  and  Chester  Count; 
Exton.  Other  projects  that  could  be  started  would  be' located  in  Marple  Township,  Radnoi 
Township,  Monroeville,  and  in  Dauphin  County,  a  new  branch  building  of  the  East  Shore 
Area  Public  Library.    LSCA  title  II  funds  needed  for  these  projects:  $4,704,000. 
Local  matching  funds  available:  $9,457,000. 

WISCOHSIN  -  With  $1,250,000  from  LSCA  title  II  in  FY  1975,  the  Gilbert  M.  Simmons 
Public  Library  in  Kenosha  would  receive  $2,550,000  in  matching  funds  to  construct  a 
new  95,000  aquare-foot  facility.    Berlin  PubliLc  Library,  Jefferson  Public  Library,  and 
Kaukauna    Public  Library  could  begin  new  expansion  projects  with  $262,500  from  LSCA 
title  II  for  which  the  necessary  local  matching  of  $785,500  would  be  available. 

MISSISSIPPI  -  In  FY  1976,  Mississippi  has  identified  29  library  construction  projects 
that  would  be  ready  to  go  if  LSCA  title  II  funds  are  available.    Drew,  Yazoo  City, 
Morton,  Calhoun  City,  Poplarville,  West  Point,  New  Albany,  Southavcn,  Lake,Pearl, 
Greenwood,  Amory,  Vicksburg,  Horn  Lake,  Olive  Branch,  Quitman,  Bassfield,  Prentiss, 
I'/inona,  Biloxi    Carrollton-Nor th  Carrollton,  Vaiden,  Belmont,  Walnut,  Decatur, 
Woodville,  Indianola,  Tutwiler,  Orange  Grove,  Jackson,  >feadville,  Lealcesville,  Gautier, 
Louisville,  Hattiesburg,  Isola,  Laurel,  snd  Holly  Springs  —  a  population  totaling 
402,210  would  be  served  by  these  libraries.    Total  LSCA  title  II  funds  would  come  to 
$7,139,277,  with  matching  funds  at  $4,792,850. 

ICANSAS  -  At  the  present  time,  Kansas  has  only  one  library  with  mfltching  funds  available, 
a  branch  library  for  the  Wichita  Public  Library,  with  a  total  cost  of  $75,000  for  which 
they  would  request  $25,000  from  LSCA.     However,  there  are  5  libraries  that  have  ex- 
pressed an  interest  in  the  availability  of  title  II  funds.     If  LSCA  II  funds  were  to 
become  available,  these  libraries  would  work  to  get  matching  funds.    All  are  working 
toward  new  headquarters  buildings,    they  are:    Junction  City,  Arkansss  City,  Parsons, 
Saint  Francis,  and  Emporia. 
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Eatlmated  Grants  for  inter library  C 

ooperation — 

LSCA  Title  III 

(Note: 

totals  include  outlyinR 

territories 

not  listed) 

1975 

1976 

1976 
Recommended 
Appropriation—' 

Appropriation 

Budget 

TOTALS 

$2,594,000 

«o- 

$18,200,000 

Alabama 

47,898 

-0- 

307,924 

, Alaska 

40,736 

-0- 

64,933 

Arizona 

44,617 

-0- 

196,629 

Arkansas 

44,532 

-0- 

193,758 

California 

85,997 

-0- 

1,600,395 

Colo rado 

45,497 

-0- 

226,474 

Connecticut 

46,860 

-0- 

272,714 

Delaware 

41,276 

-0- 

83,294 

District  of  Coluiobia 

41,635 

-0- 

95,458 

Florida 

57,250 

-0- 

625,186 

Geo rgia 

50,731 

-0- 

404,032 

Hawaii 

41,873 

-0- 

103,543 

Idaho 

41,728 

-0- 

98,632 

Illinois 

64,892 

-0- 

884,420 

Indiana 

51,813 

-0- 

440,752 

Iowa 

46,377 

-0- 

256,318 

Kansas 

45,042 

-0- 

211,060 

Kentucky 

47,412 

-0- 

291,453 

Louisiana 

48,343 

-0- 

323,035 

Maine 

42,314 

-0- 

118,504 

Maryland 

49,074 

-0- 

347,818 

Massachusetts 

52,916 

-0- 

478,153 

Michigan 

60,181 

-0- 

724,619 

Minnesota 

48,664 

-0- 

333,915 

Mississippi 

45,160 

-0- 

215,065 

Missouri 

50,619 

-0- 

400,254 

Montana 

41,626 

-0- 

95,156 

Nebraska 

43,414 

-0- 

155,828 

Nevada 

41,227 

-0- 

81,632 

New  Hampshire 

41,768 

-0- 

99,992 

New  Jersey 

56,314 

-0- 

593,452 

New  Mexico 

42,448 

-0- 

123,037 

New  York 

80,567 

-0- 

1,416,188 

North  Caroli^ia 

51,809 

-0- 

440,601 

North  Dakoia 

41,414 

-0- 

87,978 

Ohio 

63,927 

-0- 

851,704 

Oklahoma 

45.944 

-0- 

241,661 

Oregon 

44,942 

-0^ 

207,660 

Pennsylvania 

66,419 

-0- 

936,253 

Rhode  Island 

42,154 

-0- 

113,063 

South  Carolina 

46,067 

-0- 

245,816 

South  Dakota 

41,519 

-0- 

91,530 

Tennessee 

49,121 

-0- 

349,404 

Texas 

66,344 

-0- 

933,683 

Utah 

42,561 

-0- 

126,890 

Vermont 

41,038 

-0- 

75,209,^ 

Virginia 

50,7^9 

-0- 

405,99of 

Washington 

47,642 

-0- 

299,235 

West  Virginia 

43,982 

-0- 

175,095 

Wisconsin 

50,109 

-0- 

385.084 

Wyoming 

40,787 

-0- 

66,671 

1^/FY  1976  funding  level  recojianended  by  American  Library  Association 
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LIBRARY  SERVICES.  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  ACT  --  TITLE  III 

The  only  federal  program  specifically  designod  to  encourage  interlibrary  coopera- 
tion, LSCA  III  has  enabled  the  states  end  localities  to  cross  jurisdictional  lines 
and  to  coordinate  the  services  of  libraries  of  all  kinds,  thus  providing  greatly 
improved  library  service  to  all.    A  f>^w  exarnlcs  of  the  kinds  of  projects  made 
possible  by  LSCA  title  III  are  provided  below: 

MASSACHUSETTS  -  The  Lowell  Area  Council  on  Interlibrary  Networks  received  a  FY  1974 
LSCA~Ili 'grant  to  utilize  the  broadcasting  fccilities  of  WLTI-FM  in  Lowell.  The 
programming  will  be  oriented  toward  increasing  community  awareness  of  the  informa- 
tion resources  available  in  the  greater  Lowell  area.    The  local  chapter  of  the 
National  Association  of  Businessmen  is  developing  consumer-related  information  to 
be  used  on  the  radio.    The  Middlesex  County  Extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  contributing  agricultural  information  for  release  over 
the  stations  airwaves.    Senior  citizens  groups  and  the  Merrimack  Valley  Home  Care 
Center  are  also  participating  in  the  project. 

MIS.SJS_SIPPI.  -  A  city  official  in  a  small  town  (population  6,800)  went  to  his  public 
library  for  as  much  material  as  possible  on  sanitary  landfills.    His  library  is 
part  of  a  multi-county  library  system  and  the  request  was  referred  innediately  to 
the  system  headquarters.    The  request  could  not  be  filled  there  and  since  it  was 
an  emergency,  a  call  was  made  to  one  of  the  state's  reference  librarians  via  the 
reference  telephone  teletype  system.    The  same  day  the  desired  ?nfortnation  was  in 
the  mail  to  the  requesting  library  from  the  University  of  Mississippi,  Mississippi 
Research  and  Development, and  the  State  Board  of  Health  Sanitary  Engineering 
Division.    LSCA  title  III  has  enabled  Mississippi  to  better  use  the  entire  iriforma-» 
tion  resources  of  the  State,  as  the  above  example  illustrates. 

PENNSYLVANIA  -  Pennsylvania  benefits  from  LSCA  title  III  by  having  exchange  of 
materials  among  different  types  of  libraries  made  easy  through  (1)  a  van  delivery 
service  connecting  150  libraries  across  the  state,  (2)  having  academic  and  public 
libraries  record  the.  books  they  purchase  in  a  central  cof^uter  file  so  that  a 
library  can  instantly  determine  what  other  libraries  own  a  specific  book  needed 
by  a  library  patron,  and  (3)  having  access  to  a  union  library  catalog  that  lists 
the  complete  holdings  up  to  1974  of  over  100  libraries  in  Pennsylvania,  The 
catalog  is  being  published  on  microfilm  and  will  be  situated  at  several  locations 
throughout  the  state. 

LOUISIANA  -  With  assistance  from  LSCA  III,  in  Southeast  Louisiana  5  public 
libraries,  8  academic  and  3  special  libraries  have  formed  a  cooparative  library 
network  to  make  their  broad  and  varied  resources  available  to  all  the  people  of 
the  New  Orleans  area.    By  means  of  rapid  communication  and  delivery  systems, 
technical  information  on  various  types  of  phosphates  was  rushed  from  the  U.S.D.A. 
Research  Library  in  New  Orleans  to  a  chemist  at  a  fertilizer  plant  in  '  town  25 
miles  away.    Copies  of  journal  articles  were  rushed  from  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Medical  School  Library  in  New  Orleans  to  a  farmer  30  miles  away  whose 
cattle  were  suffering  from  anaplasmosis. 

GEORGIA  -  The  Georgia  Library  Information  Ketwork  makes  information  from  over  90 
public,  academic,  and  special  libraries  accessible  to  all  citizens  in  the  state. 
Do  you  need  an  answer?    Dial  your  local  library.    This  is  your  channel  to  the 
information  network.    Any  request  for  materials  or  information  your  local  library 
cannot  supply  will  be  referred  to  the  network,  giving  you  access  to  the  library 
resources  of  the  entire  state.     This  is  an  example  of  how  Georgia  has  benefited 
from  LSCA  title  III. 
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LIBRARY  Sr::RVICES  AND  CONSTRUCTION  ACT       ALL  TITLES 

The  program  ef f ectivencRS  of  LSCA  has  been  seriously  jeopardized  in  recent  years 
by  delayed  appropriations,  Impoundment,  rescissions  and  deferrals,  as  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  the  States  illustrate: 

MICHIGAN  -  The  delayed,  impounded  or  deferred  appropriations  of  federal  funds  has 
causedTremendous  hardship       Michigan,    Over  31  positions  have  been  lost  at  the 
State  Library  as  a  result  of  . uncertain  federal  funding.    Any  long-range  planning 
for  project  development  and/or  implementation  has  been  curtailed  numerous  times 
resulting  from  delays  of  federal  appropriation.     Here  it  is  March  1973  and  the 
State  has  a  grant  award  of  only  half*  of  the  appropriation  passed  by  Congress  for 
LSCA. 

PENNSYLVANIA  -  Delayed  funding  seriously  jeopardizes  significant  progress  made 
throughout  the  state  in  such  areas  as  statewide  delivery  services,  automated 
cataloging  systems,  film  services,  and  library  development  advisory  services. 
Impoundment  makes  long-rangf  planning  impossible.     It  raises  the  expectations  of 
the  community  and  ultimately  the  library  user  --  only  to  let  them  down  which 
further  erodes  their  confidence  in  government. 

IOWA  -  Delayed  appropriations  and  impoundment  have  created  many  problems  in  the 
administration  of  federal  programs.    Libraries  lacking  the  resources  to  continue 
LSCA-assisted  programs  on  their  own  budget  prematurely,  are  forced  to  close  what 
might  have  been  a  very  successful  service  program.    Delivery  systems  to  the  handi- 
capped, aging  and  isolated,  suffer  the  greatest  damage  due  to  increased  fuel  costs 
and  the  lack  of  stability  in  funding. 

NET7  YORK  -  Projects  are  dropped  or  delayed.    State  planning  is  impossible.  Staff 
is  laid  off,  and  those  that  remain  are  plagued  with  uncertainties.    Chaos  is 
created  generally.    We  desperately  need  assurance  of  advanced  funding  for  the 
best  and  most  effective  use  of  federal  funds. 

WISCONSIN  -  Delayed  availability  of  appropriations  interferes  most  seriously  with 
the  joint  gtate/local  planning  for  LSCA  projects.     This  is  particularly  character- 
istic for  communities  v/here  the  local  share  of  project  funding  ia  difficult  to 
obtain. 

ALABAMA  -  The  primary  problem  is  the  inability  to  pursue  a  project,  planned  as  a 
continuing  project,  without  the  assurance  that  funds  are  forthcoming.    Either  a 
project  must  be  dropped  or  interrupted,  or  the  Agency  must  proceed  with  local 
funding  anticipating  reimbursement  from  the  federal  funds;  the  latter  ia  unwise 
and  in  some  cases  is  not  allowable  under  the  law.    Some  libraries  have  decreased 
hours  open,  some  have  discontinued  or  curtailed  special  service  projects. 

CALIFORNIA  -  A  project  cannot  be  sustained  when  the  federal  fund  flow  is 
Interrupted  causing  years  of  pre-planning  to  be  wasted,  staff  redirected  to  other 
areas  of  need.    When  federal  funds  are  withheld,  even  for  a  short  period,  the 
effect  is  disastrous  in  light  of  the  percentage  of  public  funds  «;asted  because 
of  the  shut-down  and  start-up  of  a  project. 

KANSAS  -  Many  problems  result  from  delayed  funds.    Programs  are  all  written  and 
ready  to  go  into  operation.    Then  the  delay  comes  and  the  progrtni  is  no  longer 
effective  as  the  situation  has  changed  during  the  lapse  of  time*    The  personnel 
who  wrote  the  programs  many  times  have  left  by  the  time  the  fundu  come.    New  peopl 
must  be  hired,  trained  and  then  the  programs  rewritten.     If  appropriated  funds 
would  come  on  time,  it  would  prevent  this  waste  of  time,  people;  and  money. 
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GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Revenue  Sharing  Do liars  for  Llbrarle*         Some  35,000  unit*  of  icate  and  local 

government  reported  ip ending  about  $82 
mlllioa  of  their  general  reveaue  aharlng  dollars  on  public  libraries  In  1973-74, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing.    About  $6  million  of  thl»  amount 
came  from  the  atatea'  revenue  sharing  entitlements,  with  90  percent  devoted  to 
capital  expenditures.    The  remalalng  $76  million  represents  llbr«?y-related  expen- 
dlturea  by  local  governments,  with  39  percent  for  capital  and  61  percent  for 
operating  and  maintenance.  \. 

What  Is  the  impact  of  general  revenue  sharing  upon  library  service  throughout  the 
nation?    The  information  collected  to  date  by  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  pre- 
sents no  clues. 

Kmnber  of  Libraries  Receiving  Revenue  Sharing         In  1974,  the  American  Library 

Association  surveyed  the  states 

In  an  effort  to  learn  how  many 
public  libraries  were  receiving 
general  revenue  sharing.  The 
survey  showed  that  1,370,  or 
approximately  14  percent  of  the 
nation's  public  libraries*  had 
received  at  least  some  funds 
from  general  revenue  sharing. 
The  great  majority,  some  86  per- 
cent of  America's  public 
libraries,  were  not  touched  by 
either  state  or  local  government 
general  revenue  sharing 
entitlements. 

*The  total  number  o£  public 
libraries  In  each  state,  as  re- 
ported by  the  states  themselves. 
Is  9,473.    In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  states  provided  number 
of  library  systems  Instead  of 
number  of  Individual  libraries. 
Accordingly,  the  total  number  of 
Individual  libraries.  Including 
branches.  Is  somewhat  higher. 

Local  Library  Support  Supplanted?         In  1975,  the  American  Library  Association 

surveyed  the  states  again,  and  this  time  was 
able  to  Identify  nearly  $73  million  In  general  revenue  sharing  spent  on  library- 
related  projects.    IVenty-elght  states  estimate  that  $25.7  million  or  about  46 
percent  of  their  combined  state  and  local  library  revenue  sharing  expenditures 
(which  anx)unted  to  $56  million)  represents  "replacement  money,"  that  Is,  federal 
money  used  to  supplant  state  or  local  library  support.    The  remaining  states  have 
been  unable  to  provide  any  Information  on  the  degree  to  which  revenue  sharing  has 
supplanted  state  or  local  support.    See  the  attached  state-by-state  table  which 
shows  the  revenue  sharing  dollars  spend  for  libraries  and,  where  available,  the 
portion  of  thla  amount  estimated  to  have  replaced  library  support  from  state  or 
local  sources. 


Public  Libraries,  1972-74 
14  Percent  Received  General  Eevenua  Sharing 

9V478 

xiniURiEs 

1,370 
Received 
GRS  Funds 

i^Lecilyed  . 

/•.I  ;GRS'*' 

Furidjf  : 

„ioo%:V\v 

-ky-  .867.  } 
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pjmaraljtevenue  Shir  leg  No_8tibiitttut:Q  for  LSCA        There       no  question  thit 

general  revenuo  iharlng  hft 
bean  of  Uflftance  to  fome  librirlef •    While  It  hat  been  ufed  "replfceinent 
■onsy"  for  many  llbrirlef ,  It  has  fifo  provided  "new  money"  for  otheri,  enabling 
thea  to  undertake  nev  project!  «nd  fervlcef  thf t  othervlfe  might  not  hsve  been 
started.    But  contrary  to  the  policies  of  the  Nixon  and  Ford  admlniatrationa, 
general  revenue  sharing  la  clearly  not  an  acceptable  aubatitute  for  the  Library 
Servlcea  and  Conatructlon  Act,  which  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  wanta  to  phaae 
out. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  la  dlaperaed  to  over  38,000  unlta  of  general  purpoae 
government  for  general  f iacal  aaa la tancc.    Over  ally  llbrariea  have  received  only 
1  percent  of  all  general  revenue  dollara  expended  to  date,  the  prepoDdoranee  going 
to  such  vltsl  cowBKinlty  services  aa  public  aafety  and  tranaportatlon.  Local 
governing  authorltlea  in  many  Inatancea  have  informed  llbrariea  that  what  funda 
they  are  provided  under  general  revenue  aharing  are  "one  time  only"  funda  and 
llbrariea  ahould  nQt  expect  to  receive  revenue  aharing  dollara  another  year. 


General  Revenue  SherlnK  FY  1974 
Amount  Spent  for  All  purpoaea,  and  Amount  Spent  for  Llbrariea 
(dollara  In  bllllona) 
 $1  »2  $3    .  $4  $5  $6 


P     •  Amount  apent  for  public  llbrariea  •  $82.3  million  or  IX 

The  Library  Sarvlcea  and  Conatructlon  Act  OSCA).  on  the  other  hand,  la  a  atate- 
baacd  program,  with  a  dealgnated  library  admlnlatratlve  agency  In  charge  ot 
coordinated  atatewlda  library  development.    LSCA  ancouragea  aervlce  to  the  un- 
aerved  and  Interjtirladlctlonal  Interllbrary  cooperation  to  make  the  beat  poaaible 
uaa  of  all  llbrariea  In  a  given  locality,  region,  or  atate.    In  order  to  participate 
in  any  LSCA  progr«m»  each  atata  nuat  develop  a  comprahenalve  5-year  plan  baaad  on 
atate  prloritlea,  procadurea  and  actlvitlea  for  meeting  the  library  and  lofonnatlon 
needa  of  fill  the  people.    E«ch  atate  muat  create  a  broadly  repreaantatlve  atate 
advlaory  council  to  aaa la t  In  developing  the  plan.    Statewide  planning  and 
coordination  to  provide  high  quality  library  and  Ittfonnation  aervica  Co  all  paople 
are  primary  goala  of  LSCA. 


Attachment;   General  Revenue  Sharing  Dollara  for  Llbrariea  (atate  table) 
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Gtnaral  Revtnu*  Sharing  Dollars  for  Libraries 

With  , 
Portion  U»d  as  Rtplaotmtnt  for  State  or  Local  Library  Support- 


(Oollarsin  Millions) 


STATES 

Ravanua  Sharing 

Raptacamtnt 
Amount  Parctnt 

1.  Alabama 

$  Unknown 

?  % 

2.  Alaska 

3.  Arizona  | 

} 

603,232 

237,000 

39 

4.  Arkansas 

689,886 

-0- 

0- 

5»  California  1 

22,802, 1 97 

17,410,132 

76 

6.  Colorado 

7.  Connecticut  | 

F 

1  773  992 

236,000 

13 

8.  Dflawara 

9.  Oistfict  of  Colunnbia 

in    FInriHa  1 
1  \l»    rlUFIwl  1 

■  7 

290,561 

Unknown 

? 

■a 

1,728,000 

-0- 

•0- 

17    Ma«Ai>iS  1 

1     niwaii  1 

 7ge  gjl  

 =  

450,000 

59 

14.  Illinois 

iC  InHisna 

iDt  iiKjiani 

66  392 

16.526 

25 

'  7 

Unknown 

? 

17.  Kansas 

■0- 

235,792 

-0- 

•0- 

18.  Kantucky 

0- 

-0- 

20i  Maine 

£1,  Maryiarx] 

P  

634  552 

87,172 

14 

22.  MaaiKhuMtts 

4,248,510 

1.761,689 

41 

l><00,  f\M 

Unknown 

? 

24i  Minnasota 

— 

2  231  133 

Unknown 

? 

25.  Mississippi  ' 

9,924,bUt> 

63,048 

1 

£D,  MiSiOUrt 

27,  Montana 

F 

816,892 

43,211 

5 

28.  Ntbraska 

f 

138,866 

34,216 

25 

29.  Nfvada 

f  

146,388 

88,000 

60 

30.  Ntw  HanDpchirt 

f—  

288,612 

162,987 

56 

31.  NtwJtrsay 

1  

1,346,527 

800,000 

59 

32.  NtwMaxico 

332,100 

Unknown 

? 

33.  Ntw  York 

10,032,385 

Unknown 

? 

34,  North  Carolina 

913,112 

42 

35.  North  Dakota 

 158,497  

-0- 

-0- 

36.  Ohio 

■  ; 

1,033,681 

Unknown 

? 

37.  Oklahoma 

630,994 

255,765 

41 

38.  Ortflon 

39.  Ptnnsylvanlt 

1 

1,068,814 

552,265 

52 

40.  Rhodt  island 

7 

230,372 

Unknown 

? 

41.  South  Carolina 

1,289,087 

896.161 

70 

42,  South  Dakota 

1 

1,915.071 

12,283 

1 

43.  Tannasaaa 

44.  Ttxat 

45.  Utah 

»  7 

543,837 

Unknown 

? 

46.  Vtrmont 

183,938 

108,180 

59 

47.  Virginia 

216,693 

209.581 

97 

4a.  Washington 

1 

1,635,037 

114,514 

7 

49.  Wtst  Virginia 

'  7 

625,000 

Unknown 

? 

50.  Wisconun 

1,301.433 

1.282,044 

99 

51.  Wyoming 

180500 

5.000 

3 

*fraMminafy  rtsutts  of  a  1975  statt  survty  by  tha  Anwrican  Library  AsMcration  Washington  Office  show  that  almost  S73  million  of  general 
revenue  sharing  f^inds  have  been  spent  for  public  libraries  in  39  states.  Twenty-eight  states  estimate  that  $25.7  million  or  46  percent  of  their 
combined  state  and  local  library  revenue  sharing  expenditures  ($58  million)  represents  "replacenMnt  money,"  i.e. .  federal  money  that  supplants 
state  or  local  library  support.  Eleven  states  have  been  unable  to  provkie  data  on  the  degree  to  which  revenue  sharing  has  supplanted  state  or  lo- 
cal library  support.  The  remaining  1 1  states  and  D.C.  have  not  responded  to  the  survey.  The  outlying  territories  are  not  eligible  for  general 
revenue  sharing. 
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Estimated  Grants 

for  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources-- 

ESEA  Title  IV-B 

(Note: 

to  t  a  1  s 

i  nr*  1  nrlo  ftii tl vi  niT  tcrri  tories  nfi  t 

X  11^  X  UUc           WX  Y  X                 &  &  ^  WW  k>  Aw  10     iiKi  w 

listed) 

FY  1976 

FY  1976 

for  12  months— 

Transitional 

Quarter^' 

TOTALS 

$137,330,000 

$34,332,500 

Alabama 

2,339,205 

584,801 

Alaska 

250,818 

62 ,704 

Arizona 

1,424,113 
1,301,1569 

356,028 

Arkansas 

325,417 

California 

12,556,971 

3, 139 y2 43 

Colorado 

1,608,365 

402,091 

Connecticut 

1,949,787 

487,447 

Delaware 

396^667 

99,167 

District  of  Columbia 

4101468 
4,403*49^?'  ' 

102,617 

Florida 

1,100,874 

Georgia 

3,144,880 

786,219 

Hawaii 

547,061 

136,765 

Idaho 

543,278 

135,819 

Illinois 

7,112,491 

1,778,123 

Indiana 

3,485,011 

871 ,252 

lot/a 

1,863,613 

465,903 

Kansas 

1,365,042 

341 ,260 

Kentucky 

2,150,299 

537,575 

Louisiana 

2,686,649 

671,742 

Maine 

707,173 

176,793 

Maryland 

2,676,362 

669,090 

Massachusetts 

3,606,859 

901,715 

Michigan 

6,186,270 

1,546,567 

Minnesota 

2,659,822 

664,955 

Mississippi 

1,642,403 

410,601 

Missouri 

2,973,213 

743,303 

Montana 

512,205 

128,051 

Nebraska 

986,873 

246,718 

Nevada 

369,743 

92,435 

New  Hampshire 

532,849 

133,212 

New  Jersey 

4,521,454 

1,130,036 

New  Mexico 

828,198 

207 ,049 

New  York 

10,823,688 

2 ,705,922 

North  Carolina 

3,345,702 

836,425 

North  Dakota 

436,953 

109,238 

Ohio 

7,044,168 

1,761,042 

Oklahoma 

1,642,470 

410,617 

Oregon 

1,360,213 

340,053 

Pennsylvania 

7,313,595 

1,828,399 

Rhode  Island 

591,999 

147,999 

South  Carolina 

1,849,041 

462,260 

South  Dakota . 

475,743 

118,936 

Tennessee 

2,572,743 

643,186 

Texas 

7,801,883 

1,950,471 

Utah 

843,256 

210,814 

Vermont 

326,157 

81,539 

Virginia 

3,081,125 

770,281 

Washington 

2,179,843 

5AA,960 

West  Virginia 

1,129,343 

282,336 

Wisconsin 

3,090,423  . 

772,606 

Wyoming 

247,648 

61,912 

1/  Advance  funded  for  12  months,  July  1,  1975-June  30 
2/  One  quarter  of  FY  1976  appropriation  ($137,330,000 


,  1976  (PL  93-554). 

)for  July  1-Sept.  30,  1976. 
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Estimated  Grants  for  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources^ESEA  Title  IV^B 
(Note:    totals  include  outlying  territories  not  listed) 


1977 

1977  Recommended 
Budget  Appropriation!.^ 


TOTALS  • . . 

$137,330 

,000 

$175,000,000 



Alabama 

2 , 340 

,573 

2 ,932 ,599 

Alaska 

246 

,786 

314,479 

Arizona 

1 ,382 

,003 

1 ,761 ,090 

Arkansas 

1 ,283 

,484 

1 ,641 ,918 

California 

12,697 

,802 

16,180,843 

Colorado 

1,600 

.214 

2  ,0J:^ ,  156 

Connecticut 

1,956 

,106 

I.  ,492 ,6/0 

Delaware 

381 

,869 

486 , 616 

District  of  Columbia 

402 

,651 

CIO 

513 ,09o 

Florida 

4,455 

,141 

5 ,677 ,198 

Georgia 

3,179 

,646 

4 ,051 ,o31 

Hawaii 

545 

,527 

695, 167 

Idaho 

524 

,745 

668 ,684 

Illinois 

7,149 

,007 

9 , 109,998 

Indiana 

3,480 

,985 

4,435,828 

Iowa 

1,859 

,989 

2,370,188 

Kansas 

1,392 

,394 

1,774,330 

Kentucky 

2,145,741 

2 ,734,323 

Louisiana 

107 

3  ,373 ,214 

Maine 

675 

,'415 

860,682 

Maryland 

2,693 

,867 

3,432,802 

Massachusetts 

3,613 

,470 

4,604,654 

Michigan 

6,143 

,678 

7  ,828,905 

Minnesota 

2,634 

,118 

3 ,356,663 

Mississippi 

1,615 

,800 

2,059,017 

Missouri 

2,971 

,826 

3,787,005 

Montana  . 

498 

,768 

635,581 

Nebraska 

981 

,949 

1,251,299 

Nevada 

358 

,489 

456,824 

New  Hampshire 

514 

,354 

655,442 

New  Jersey 

4,623 

,995 

5,892,369 

New  Mexico 

802 

,705 

1,022,889 

Nev7  York 

11,004 

,068 

14,022,513 

North  Carolina 

3,364 

086 

4,286,863 

North  Dakota 

433 

824 

552,822 

Ohio 

6,977 

556 

8,891,517 

Oklahoma 

1,618 

398 

2,062,328 

Oregon 

1,363, 

819 

1,737,918 

Pennsylvania 

7,258, 

113 

9,249,034 

Rhode  Island 

581, 

896 

741,510 

South  Carolina 

1,836, 

609 

2,340,396 

South  Dakota 

459, 

802 

585,926 

Tennessee 

2,561, 

381 

3,263,974 

Texas 

7,710, 

121 

9,825,029 

Utah 

813, 

096 

1,036,129 

Vermont 

303, 

937 

387,307 

Virginia 

3,091, 

322 

3,939,280 

Washington 

2,174, 

317 

2,770,737 

West  Virginia          --  -^^  - 

1,096, 

250 

1^396,953 

Wisconsin 

3,060, 

149 

3,899,555 

I<tyoming 

231, 

200 

294,618 

TTfY  1977  funding  level  recommended  by  American  Library  Association 
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LIBRARIES  AND  LEARNING  RESOURCES        ESEA  TITLE  IV"B 

The  new  ESEA  title  IV-B  provides  assistance  to  Che  state  for  library  materials,  ed- 
ucational equipment,  and  guidance,  counseling  and  testing.     Many  needs  renidin  in  el- 
einentary  and  secondary  schocla  throughouC  the  nation  for  Improved  Instruction  in  _ 
basic  skills  such  as  reading  .ind  writing,  and  in  newpr  subject  areas  5uch  as  eA-^tVl^ogy, 
drug  abuse,  or  career  education.     The  following  eXiimplGS  from  the  states  illustrate 
some  of  the  educational  needs  that  can  be  met  at  lea.st  in    part  with  assiRtance  from 
the  new  ESEA  title  IV-Br 

ALABAMA  -  Instruction  in  the  arts  and  humanities  is  still  in  the  beginning  stage, 
with  under  10  percent  of  the  achools  having  adequate  materials  for  instruction  in 
this  area.     Instruction  in  industrial  arts  is  being  planned  for  the  first  time  as 
something  beyond  a  traditional  woodworking  program.     Materials  are  needed  to  back  up 
these  developments  in  the  currlculum- 

PKNNSYLVANIA  -  Pennsylvania  conducted  what  Che  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  teoced 
*an  "excellent"  equipment  and  materials  needs  assessment  during  FY  1972.    The  study 
provided  objective  ev'idence  that    cbools  lack  sufficient  instructional  aids  for  class- 
room use.     Hore  than  59  percent  of  all  school.':  were  found  to  be  deficient  in  equip- 
ment, and  materials  v:ere  needed  in  all  suhjp.ct  areas  and  categories.     The  total  es- 
Cltczjtcdaniount  needed  to  provide  ,»uffici«ut  laboratory,  audiovisual,  and  otlier  special 
equipment,  and  audiovisual  and  reference    materials  for  Pennsylvania  schools  to  meet 
•standards  in  che  academic  subjects  is  $53.1  million.     Needs  appear  particularly  acute 
in  Industrial  arts,   the  arts  and  humanities,  raathoM tics ,  economics,  and  reading. 

ALASKA  -  While  most  Alaskan  school  districts  have  made  considerable  progress  in  se- 
curing instructional  materials  and  equipment,  a  shortage  still,  exists  for  several 
reasons.     District  enrollments  are  increasing,   equipment  and  instructional  aids  and 
materials  wear  out  and/or  become  obsolete,  and  more  materials  and  equipment  are 
needed  to  support  individualized  instruction  and  the  open  concept  in  cslementary 
schools. 

CALIFORNIA  -  Reading,  science  and  mathematics  are  subject  areas  in  need  of  library 
materials  and  educational  equipment  in  California.     The  state  is  moving  toward  meet- 
ing each  studcnc's  special  needs  through  individualized  instruction  which  often  re- 
quires use  of  audiovisual  materials  in  addition  to  books  and  otljer  printed  material*. 

KENTUCKY  -  There  still  e?£ists  a  shortage  of  all  types  of  materials  at  all  levels. 
Many  libraries  are  sliill  holding  out-dated,  worn,  and  inappropriate  materials.  With 
the  emphasis  being  placed  on  new  teaching  methods  and  individualization  of  instruc- 
tion, more  materials,  as  well  as  a  groater  variety  of  types,  are  needed. 

CONNECTICUT-  Teachers  involved  in  projects  in  oceanography,  early  childhood  educa- 
tion, drug  education,  and  ecology  have  experienced  problems  in  having  quality  ma- 
terials in  these  areas*     Moreover,  audiovisual  materials  are  needed  as  well  as  books. 
A  recent  survey  of  Connecticut  schools  allowed  that  82  percent  liad  no  films  at  all. 

MICHIGAN  -  Elementary  schools  have  great  need  for  high-interest  low-vocabulary  books 
CO  help  nonreading  students  learn  to  read.     Reading  and  communication  need  the  most 
strengthening  in  terms  of  new  library  books  and  audiovisual  resources. 

ARIZONA  r  The  Douglas  rnblle  School  District  i^27  has      very  high  proportion  of 
Mexican-American  pupils.     Improvement  of  reading  is  a  major  objective  in  the  Distrlcfc 
schools.     NDEA  til:le  III  funds  were  used  for  extensive  remodeling  of  a  former  rifle 
range  Co  create  a  media  center.     ESEA  title  II  fundo  were  trsed  to  purchase  a  paper- 
back collection  and  other  print  and  nonprJnr  in.it erial?. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  -  Title  II-A 


Estimated  Basic  Grant  Entltlemants  for  College  LlbrTy  Resources 


Number  of  . 

Estimated  ^. 

Institutions— 

Entltlement- 

Enrollment— 

Alabama 

54 

$  270 

,000 

144 

,185 

Alaska 

9 

45 

,0D0 

14 

,118 

Arizona 

21 

105 

,000 

152 

,218 

Arkansas 

dm/ 

*  135 

,000 

56 

,674 

uaiii ornia 

1,215 

,000 

1,530 

,178 

uoioracio 

195 

,000 

136 

,469 

Connec  tlcu t 

250 

,000 

144 

,925 

ueiavare 

A 

y 

45 

,000 

29 

,053 

vxicaxcc  01  uoiuuioxa 

1/ 

85 

,000 

81 

,421 

r lorxaa 

360 

,000 

308 

,068 

Georgia 

DO 

330 

,000 

155 

,643 

Havall 

1  9 

60 

,000 

43 

,861 

Idaho 

Q 

45 

,000 

35 

,712 

T1  1  -f  nn-I  m 

mo 

730 

,000 

533 

,249 

i.noxana 

315 

,000 

202 

,624 

Iowa 

320 

,000 

113 

.719 

Kans  as 

e-t 
3L 

255 

,000 

113 

,240 

^7 

185 

,000 

113 

,296 

Louisiana 

150 

,000 

140 

,565 

fiaxne 

9S 

125 

,000 

36 

,634 

52 

260 

,000 

186 

,604 

Massachusetts 

1 92 

610 

,000 

350 

.759 

Q*i 

475 

,000 

452 

,570 

Minnesota 

03 

325 

,000 

166 

,196 

\H  mm4  mm4  nn-l 

nissxisxppx 

H3 

225 

,000 

86 

,9/^5 

Missouri 

70 

395 

pOOO 

200 

.751 

Mon  tana 

1  9 

60 

,000 

27 

,982 

neorasKa 

9  Q 

145 

000 

67 

,292 

Nevada 

6 

30 

,000 

24 

,768 

New  Hainpshlre 

9  e 

125 

,000 

34 

,399 

New  Jersey 

OJ 

315 

,000 

274 

,313 

New  Mexico 

17 

85 

,000 

50 

,666 

New  York 

283 

1,415 

000 

954 

»471 

North  Carolina 

118 

590 

000 

223 

•  172 

North  Dakota 

i  J 

75 

,000 

28 

,544 

unxo 

Ljj  ■ 

66:> 

000 

408 

,345 

OklahoiQA 

lil 
jj 

255 

000 

.  132 

,802 

Oregoii 

A  9 

210 

000 

'l38 

545 

Pennsylvania 

154 

/  /u 

uuu 

799 

Rhode  Island 

70 

000 

59 

,436 

South  Carolina 

53 

265 

000 

114 

402 

South  Dakota 

17 

85 

000 

26 

855 

Tennessee 

66 

*  330 

000 

163 

887 

Texas 

144 

720 

000 

548 

829 

Utah 

14 

70, 

000 

84 

760 

Vermont 

22 

110, 

000 

28 

,289 

Virginia 

73 

365, 

000 

214 

965 

Washington 

46 

230 

000 

210 

013 

West  Virginia 

23 

140, 

030 

71 

250 

Wisconsin 

59 

295, 

000 

227 

235 

Wyoming 

8 

40. 

000 

16. 

132 

TOTALS 

2.996 

$^^980, 

^000_ 

10^137^ 

^065 

1./  Based  on  1974  Higher  Education  Statistics,  USOE 

1/  Educ.  Amdts,  of  1972  (PL  92-318)  mandate  a  matching  basic  grant  of  up  to  $5,000 
~  for  every  eligible  Institution. 
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HTCHER  EDUCATION  ACT       TITLF.  JW^^COLLEGE J^RARY 

In  Chosa  days  when  every  dollar  coun'is,  srnll  amounts  of  money  can  mnke  the 
difC^rvnc^  bscwcen  success  and  failure  for  a  colle^o  library  scrugRling  to  keep 
up  with  the  needs  of  students  and  faculty,     oeficials  in  the  U.S.  Office  oC 
Education  say  tbc  $5,000  &v^nCs  authorized  und.r  Title  Il-A  arc         smaU  to  do 
any  good.    But  hero  is  hou  the  directors  ot  eieht  typical  coUoae  libraties  feel 
about  this  vital  program; 

KEKTUCKY  -  Slisabethtown  Cornunitv.  Colleso  -  "Approximately  half        our  students 
7r2  enrolled  in  caroor  progra.TS  and  Title  II-A  funds  have  unde  it  possibl?  for 
us  to  provide  current  naterials  for  these  pro^,vnz,s.     For  cxar.pic,  business 
mnuaciouont  courses  have  required  the  purchase  of  a  variety  of  business  pcviodicnls, 
cansett-  tancs,  filrostrips  and  slides,  as  well  as  books.     Without  these  funds 
thcro  vould'bo'no  v/ay  uith  our  present  budget  to  continue  updating  of  materials. 
Furthermore,  the  development  of  neu  programs  wuld  be  halted.'* 

KANSAS  -  irneihburn  University  -  "it  is  irrpossible  in  a  short  space  to  cover  ade- 
^t-ly  "the  assistance  givvn  by  Title  II  to  varioun  departments  and  pro^fanis. 
Title  11  grants  made  possible  the  first  pui-chases  of  net'  materials  as  the  curri- 
culum expanded ;  an  oxampln  is  the  nrvj  Department  of  Nursinr,  program.     Also,  Title 
II  fii-ants  made  p.-^ssiblo  additions  Co  existing  prograir.s  permitting  them  to  adjust 
thotr  pror,ram.^  to  moi>t  coiirnnity  needs.     These  grrats  uere  used  to  develop  new 
areas  in  sociolo';y,  :;uch  an  medical  and  urbm  antliropolor^y .     The  Law  School 
Ubi-nry,  i7hich  was  xleutroyed  by  a  t.n-n.ndo  ir  19G0>  has  rebuilt  its  collection 
largely 'i/ith  Title  IT  grar.ts.     This  has  enabled  Che  libary  to  acquii-e  matpvials 
needed  for  now  legal  pmgrr.nis  such  as  enviroim-^ntal  law." 

P J- NKSYLVAK lA  -  Co  1 1  e ^c_.M  1  s c r t c o rd _i_a  -  "Last  gear's  grant  was  used  to  purchase 
books  and  audiovisual  materials  for  our  Americaa  Studies  and  Black  Studies  pro- 
grams.   Without  this  moaay  v;c  would  not  have  ^een  able  to  buy  such  things  as  a 
$250  set  of  190  slides  on  American  prints,  painting  and  contemporary  art,  Great 
Docum-;ntG  of  the  American  Indian,  President  To.k's  Correspondenc_G_  and  the  eight 
voluiros  of  Watergate  hearings.     These  works  are  badly  needed  now  since  these  tyo 
programs  are  only  about  three  years  old  and  are  very  popular.     If  It  weren't  for 
the  Title  II  money  we  would  not  be  able  to  provlce  materials  for  these  courses. 

IOWA  -  Southwestern  Co:rir.unltv  College  -  "The  majority  of  the  current  year's  grant 

was  used  Yo'r  a  new  vocational  program  in  farm  equipment  repair   Most  of  the 

giMiiL  was  usod  for  non-print  Instructional  media  and  equipment  manuals.  Eight 
Veteran-agriculture  programs  also  utilize  tha  same  naterials  for  approximately 
200  students.  " 

OHIO  -  Cuvahor.a  Co)r.aunlty  College.  -  "Whenever  a  new  course  Is  added  to  the  curri- 
culum Chore  is  a  ni>od''for  ndd^i Clonal  library  materials.     This  has  been  especially 
true  in  certain  technical  areas,  such  as  x-ray  technology,  and  courses  In  the 
Black  Studies  area.     The  grant  v;e  recalvtid  in  1973-74  enabled  us  to  augment  our 
holdings  in  the  occupational  and  career  guidance  ai'cas ,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Careers  Center  for  the  library." 

ARIZONA^-  Navajo  Community  ColloRO  -  "Since  v;a  are  tha  largest  librar>  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  we  feel  obligated  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  Mavajos.  The 
most  requested  material  is  that  on  Native  Americans,  v;hlch  Is  available^  to  all 
from  our  Moses-Donner  Collection  of  Indian  Materials  ....     _/Title  Il-A/  money 
has  proved  invaluable  in  building  this  collection.     Without  this  money  we  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  current  with  the  latest  material  in  the  field  and  the  students 
and  community  would  suffer." 
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HIGHSU  EDUCATION  A::T  -  TITLE  II -B  CLibrary  Rase  arch  and  Demons  t  rat  io.n) 


One-third  of  the  fundi;  appropriatad  for  Title  II-B  are  to  be  used  for  demonstra- 
tions to  Improve  library  Rervict?  and  library  education.    Projects  supported  under 
this  program  are  not  far-out  theoretical  studies  but  ara  common-sense  efforts  to 
discover  better  and  more  practical  v.'ays  to  help  people  obtain  needed  information. 
Among  the  programs  funded  in  FY  1S7A  were  these: 

jy?iiI-^^^5  t^^-'^^^cj^SiLP"^^^^  Library    -    This  demonstration  provides  specialized 
library  Si  rv'ic  OS  for  Mcxican-Ainorican  residents  of  Chicago's  Pilsen  neighbodiood . 
lha  library  hai,  hired  a  Chicauo  staff  and  purchased  a  mini-van  to  take  library 
services  into  the  coiraunity .     In  addition  to  malclns  traditional  library  services 
avnilablo,  the  o.pci'imcnt  ha.s  domonstratad  the  value  of  a  library  sponsoring 
tutori'il  programs  and  pri'vidinj;  community  seminars  on  r,uch  subjects  ay  nutritioi'.j 
iir.migratioa  and  workcr.s '  ri^i^its. 

NE^T  YOt;:;  -  CoUe;£c-  ^,n trance  ^^:ami^ation  Bo^rd    -    Tliis  program  updates  tho  old 
idi-n  tlint  public  libraries  shcjuld  be  the  university  of  the  common  man.     The  project 
involves  educators  from  the  College  lintrance  Examination  Board,   twelve  public 
libraricf;  and  a  state  agency  in  a  program  to  help  adults  who  wisli  to  continue 
learning  cn»on  tljouflh  th(?y  have-  coraplctoU  their  fcnnal  education.     The  three-phase 
experiment  has  taupht  t!v.>  librarians  to  guide  inquiring  gi'ownups  to  pursue  in- 
fon.inl  studies,  has  shovn  the  libraries  v.hat  materials  are  necessary  to  maintain 
this  "university  without  ^;alls"  anj  is  now  being  refined  as  a  model  for  other 
libraries  to  emulate. 

COLORADO  -  University  of  Denver     -    A  consortium  of  libraries  in  12  mountain  and 
plains  states  ha.s  been  detiignatod  by  NASA  as  one  of  the  users  of  the  newest 
communications  technology  satellite,  to  be  launched  next  year.     The  University  of 
Denver  experiment  will  t2St  the  practicality  of  using  satellite-relayed  television 
to  teach  paraproCess ional  and  professional  librarians  the  latest  techniques  in 
providing  information  to  library  patrons.     Programs  produced  for  satellite  trans- 
mission will  be  available  for  other  uses  and  an  analysis  of  costs  will  be  produced. 

SOUTH  CAUOLIMA  -  Old  Slave  Hart  Museum    -     This .project  will  establish  n  library 
in  the  country's  oldest  museum  of  Afro-American  history  and  art,  on  South 
Cnrv»Hna's  Sullivan's  Inland.     Under  the  grant  the  foundation  will  identify  and 
carairjf.  a  large  collection  of  bookP  and  artifacts  and  will  prepare  traveling 
exhibits  on  Black  culture  and  history  for  use  next  year  during  the . bicentennial . 
Th?  final  report  of  the  project  is  designed  as  a  handbook  on  available  Afro- 
American  cultural  materials. 

TJYOMTN'G  -  Uind  River  Education  Association     -    This  one-year  project  will  develop 
library  services  for  Indians  on  the  Wind  River  Reservation.     Based  on  demonstra- 
tions conducted  vJith  federal  money  by  the  National  Indian  Education  Association 
in  part  years,   this  project  will  provide  a  librarian  to  estabiisli  the  library 
and  acquire  the  needed  matoriala  as  sot  out  in  the  association's  model.  The 
Wind  River  experiment  should  tost  the  practicality  of  producing  similar  libraries 
on  other  Indian  reservations  across  the  country. 
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USE  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

Ms.  Cook.  As  you  know,  I  am  representing  the  American  Library 
Associatiori,  which  is  a  nonprofit  organization.  We  are  looking  forward 
to  celebrating  our  100th  anniversary  next  year. 

We  have  considerable  misgivings,  as  Confess  does,  with  the  state 
of  the  economy.  However,  despite  the  inflationary  situation  and  the 
recession,  we  are  finding  that  public  libraries  are  experiencing  a 
great  upsurge  in  their  usage  now,  harking  back  in  the  memories  of 
many  librarians  who  were  on  the  job  in  the  IDepression  period  to  that 
same  situation,  where  when  people  were  out  of  work  they  turned  then 
to  their  public  library  as  a  source  of  virtually  free  service,  or  at  least 
ostensibly  free  service.  But  those  services  do  require  maintenance, 
and  at  least  minimal  funding  in  order  to  remain  open  for  access  to  the 
public. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Will  you  speak  up? 

Ms.  CooKE.  We  point  out  this  fact  in  our  testimony,  and  call  your 
attention  to  it.  There  have  been  many  newspaper  stories  recently 
right  here  in  the  District  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  sho\ving 
that  people  are  going  back  to  the  library.  They  are  seeing  it  as  a 
source  of  information  for  brushing  up  on  their  skills,  whether  they  are 
taking  civil  service  tests  or  just  reading  want  ads  or  using  profes- 
sional journals  that  they  can  no  longer  afford  to  subscribe  to. 

This  is  true  in  junior  colleges  and  school  libraries  to  some  extent, 
too.  However,  again,  to  provide  these  services,  wc  are  to  some  extent 
dependent,  as  are  many  of  the  libraries  around  this  country,  for 
Federal  funds  to  at  least  stimulate  local  matching  effort  in  some 
State  dollars. 

The  programs  that  we  are  most  concerned  \vith  here  today  are  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  title  IV-B  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act;  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education  Act; 
and  the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act.  Each  of  these  is  covered  in 
som.e  detail  in  this  statement. 

On  the  covering  page  of  the  testimony  we  have  broken  out  the 
various  components.  The  first  section  of  funds  are  the  programs  I 
have  just  mentioned.  You  will  see  in  the  upper  third  of  the  covering 
sheet  that  last  year  there  was  $345  million  appropriated  for  these 
programs,  and  this  year  the  budget  is  requesting  only  $167.3  million. 

However,  the  American  Library  Association  is  urging  that  at  least 
$394  million  be  appropriated.  Considering  the  inflationary  situation, 
just  pointing  to  the  increased  price  in  books,  is  one  factor  that  needs 
to  be  taken  in  consideration. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Just  hold  it  1  minute.  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

Ms.  Co.OKE.  If  I  might  point  out  

Senator  Eagleton.  Ms.  Cooke,  see  if  your  figures  jibe  at  least  in 
part  with  ours.  I  think  they  do.  Library  services,  last  year's  appropria- 
tion was  $51,749,000 

Ms.  Cooke.  That  is  correct.  We  have  the  total  figure  up  at  the 
very  top. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Then  for  title  IV-B,  ^'Libraries  and  learning 
resources,'' $135,580,000, 
Ms.  CooKE.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Eagleton.  For  ^^College  library,  resources/'  $9,975,000. 
Ms.  Cooke.  Yes. 

Senator  Eagleton.  For  ^Training  and  demonstration/'  $3  million. 
Ms.  CooKE.  That  is  correct. 

And  for  Undergraduate  and  instructional  equipment/'  $7,500,000. 
Ms.  Cooke.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Eagleton.  So  we  have  compiled  our  figures  in  a^somewhat 
different  way  than  you  have  yours. 

For  those  programs  in  the  President's  budget,  instead  of  the 
$51,749,000  that  was  appropriated  last  year,  the  President  recommends 
$10  million. 

Ms.  Cooke.  $10  million;  that  is  right. 

It  is  sad  to  say  that. 

Senator  Eagleton.  And  for  '^School  libraries  and  instructional 
resources/'  $137,330,000. 
Ms.  Cooke.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Eagleton.  And  nothing  for  the  other  programs  that  we 
mentioned? 

Ms.  Cooke.  That  is  right. 

-  Senator  Eagleton.  I  just  wanted  to  get  these  figures. 

Ms.  Cooke.  I  share  the  committee's  consternation  in  trying  to 
compare  last  year's  figures  with  this  year's  or  the  previous  year's. 
We  have  spent  considerable  hours,  and  understand  completely  the 
problem.  We  are  almost  in  the  position  of  comparing  apples  and 
oranges,  because  previously  these  programs  were  not  consolidated  in 
the  area  of  school  library  programs,  and  they  represented  three 
separate  program  areas.  They  have  now  been  consolidated  and  the 
funding  has  shifted  from  one  program  to  the  other  slightly  between 
the  last  2  years.  It  was  also  forward  funding  for  fiscal  1976  put  into 
the  1975  appropriation  bill.  So,  we  have  to  keep  reminding  ourselves 
that  we  have  two  different  sets  of  equations  here. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  like  to  point  out,  besides  the  devas- 
tating budget  that  the  administration  is  presenting — there  is  the 
problem  that  the  administration  is  proposing  a  budget  to  cover  a 
12-month  fiscal  year,  when  in  reality  under  the  Budget  and  Program 
Control  Act,  we  are  switching  to  a  1 5-month  fiscal  year ;  so  immediately 
we  are  talking  about  a  25-percent  cutback  in  the  actual  operating 
funds  for  these  programs.  If  that  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  sir, 
one  of  the  items  in  the  consolidation  in  our  recommended  figures  is 
putting  in  a  25-percent  increase  to  cover  that  transitional  quarter. 

I  just  wanted  to  point  this  out  because  it  does  look  like  a  jump,  a 
considerable  jump  in  figures,  whereas  it  represents — if  you  go  back 
to  look  at  some  of  the  attachments  in  the  green  pages,  we  have  an 
allotment  table  that  shows  the  3-inonth  period,  at  the  current  fund- 
ing level,  would  represent  $34,332,000. 

One  of  the  other  things  we  wanted  to  call  to  your  attention  in  the 
testimony  is  that  quite  often  the  administration  and  laymen  in  general 
will  point  to  the  fact  that  public  libraries  arc  listed  as  one  of  the 
priorities  in  general  revenue  sharing  programs,  and  that  therefore 
there  really  is  not  any  need  for  Federal  assistance  any  longer.  While 
it  is  true,  as  the  legislation  states  on  both  public  libraries,  they  are 
noted  as  a  priorit3^  They  are  in  competition  with  funds  for  law 
enforcement,  health,  and  safety;  and  the  money  is  not  all  that  great 
when  it  goes  out  to  the  35,000  municipal  government  jurisdictions. 
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What  we  have  found  in  the  actual  use  report  that  the  Treasury 
Department  put  out  for  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  last  month 
is  that  libraries  have  received  about  I  percent  of  the  funding.  We  have 
a  chart  attached  back  toward  the  end  of  the  testimony  which  shows 
the  pattern.  We  are  still  trying  to  get  more  detailed  information. 
But  it  shows  that  libraries  ostensibly  are  receiving  a  rather  healthy 
sum.  It  still  represents  about  1  percent,  but  it  is  going  out  in  rather 
strange  fashion.  You  might  note  California  as  an  example. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Wliat  sheet  is  it  that  you  are  reading  from? 

Ms.  Cooke.  This  is  a  white  page,  just  immediately  preceding. 
Right. 

California  has  notified  us  that  it  has  received,  to  the  best  of  its 
knowledge,  some  $22  million  in  revenue  sharing.  However,  $17 
million  of  that  represents  replacement  money.  In  other  words,  revenue 
sharing  is  being  used  to  supplant  previous  local  tax  or  State  tax  sup- 
ports. So  in  many  instances  hbraries  are  not  receiving  any  new 
money.  They  are  just  being  paid  out  of  a  different  pocket,  and  it  is 
called  revenue  sharing.  So,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  answer  or 
a  substitute  for-  

Senator  Eagleton.  Would  you  look  at  that  chart  and  tell  me  what 
the  situation  is  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri? 

Ms.  CooKE.  In  Missouri  we  have  not  beeri  able  to  get  an  answer, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  in  some  municipalities  the  librarians 
have  not  been  notified  what  is  revenue  sharing  and  what  is  not.  In 
other  States,  Indiana  is  an  example,  and  so  is  some  parts  of  Ohio, 
the  libraries  represent  separate  taxing  units  and  they  are  thereby 
ineligible  for  revenue  sharing.  So,  we  are  tr^'-ing  to  work  ^yith  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing  because  we  know  that  the  authorizing  legislation 
is  due  to  be  considered  or  possibly  expire  next  year. 

We  would  hope  to  get  a  much  more  complete  picture  in  the  next 
few  months  for  this  and  give  you  the  picture  for  Missouri  specifically. 

Senator  Eagleton.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  Missouri.  Last 
year  in  Missouri,  under  the  basic  public  library  program,  the  grants 
to  public  libraries,  they  received,  according  to  our  figures,  $1,064,676. 

Ms.  CooKE.  That  is  correct. 

Under  the  President's  budget  they  would  be  slated  to  receive 
$189,394,  on  this  first  chart,  and  that  is  less  than  the  basic  grant 
that  is  authorized  in  the  statute. 

The  basic  grant  to  go  to  each  State  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  is  $200,000.  Everything  over  and  above  that  is  based 
on  a  per  capita  formula.  Under  the  recommendation  which  we  are 
making  for  that  same  title,  title  I,  the  $62  million  represents  what 
was  appropriated  in  fiscal  1973.  We  are  trying  to  be  as  restrained  as 
possible,  recognizing  the  inflationary  situation  existing  some  time 
ago  and  still  prevailing.  But  Missouri  would  receive  $1,367,000,  not 
an  overly  generous  amount  compared  to  what  they  received  last 
year. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Is  that  computed  on  a  15-nionth  period? 

Ms.  CooKE.  Yes,  that  would  be  on  a  15-month  period.  But  it  does 
represent  the  fiscal  1973  appropriation.  It  is  not  any  great  increase 
over  that. 

I  might  point  out  another  area  that  we  have  been  quite  distressed 
and  also  surprised,  I  guess,  to  note.  There  is  a  considerable  backlog 
of  construction.  I  think  the  previous  ^vitness  related  the  impact  aid 
picture  in  the  area  of  >public  library  construction.  We  did  a  quick 
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survey  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  and  found  out  right 
now  the  States  have  ready  to  go  226  construction  projects.  In  the 
State  of  Missouri,  right  at  this  moment,  they  could  begin  construc- 
tion on  just  one;  but  they  have  another  two  within  another  6  months; 
and  eventually  they  have  10  projects. 

But  on  a  national  scale,  there  are  226  projects  that  could  be  begun 
between  now  and  July  1.  They  are  lacking  Federal  matching  money 
to  complete  the  planning  and  send  out  contracts  for  bids. 

Senator  Eagleton.  In  the  fiscal  1975  budget,  we  did  not  appro- 
priate any  money  for  library  construction. 

Ms.  Cooke.  That  is  correct. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  besides  the  inflationary  situation  was 
that  the  fiscal  1973  appropriation  of  $15  million  was,  as  you  know, 
impounded,  and  it  was  not  released  until  February  of  1974.  It  was 
about  that  time  when  you  were  considering  the  fiscal  1975  budget. 
I  believe  that  many  Congressmen  felt  that  there  was  no  need  because 
the  1973  money  was  just  being  released  and  the  States  could  use  this. 
However,  they  have  been  waiting  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that 
money  was  unmediately  used  up  because  they  did  have  a  backlog  of 
construction  projects. 

Many  people  point  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Carnegie  Library 
Endowment  Fund,  and  we  are  quick  to  say  that  that  used  to  be. 
Mr.  Carnegie  died  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  many  of  those 
buildings  might  well  be  considered  national  historic  sites  at  this  point. 
But  they  do  need  to  be  renovated  in  many  cases,  or  in  some  cases 
entirely  replaced,  just  looking  at  the  occupational,  health,  and  safety 
standards  as  a  factor.  Approach  access  for  handicapped  people,  going 
up  40  steps,  to  get  to  the  traditional  Carnegie  Library,  is  not  providing 
access  to  the  handicapped.  There  are  many  factors  of  that  sort.  In 
other  cases,  they  have  just  outgrown,  towns  and  cities  have  out- 
grown the  facilities,  and  they  do  need  new  buildings. 

Another  factor  that  we  have  pointed  to  in  this  testimony  is  just  the 
cost  of  materials  that  libraries  must  acquire.  The  averas^e  cost  of  a 
book  in  the  last  year  has  gone  from  $12.20  to  $14.09.  Periodicals  have 
increased  by  oyer  100  percent  in  the  last  5  year.s.  The  average  sub- 
scription now  is  $17  and  some  cents.  And,  if  you  get  into  technical 
journals,  if  you  are  talking  about  college  libraries,  libraries  serving 
scientific  communities  and  scholarly  communities,  business  books  are 
way  up;  economic  books,  scientific  journals  are  an  average  of  $65.  A 
subscription  to  "Chemical  Abstracts/'  for  exanrole,  is  now  $3,000.  So, 
in  many  cases,  the  basic  college  library  grant  under  the  higher  educa- 
tion title  II-A  program  is  a  godsend  in  terms  of  just  permitting  an 
institution  to  maintain  its  subscription  to  ''Chemical  Abstracts." 
Any^  graduate  school  needs  perhaps  more  than  one  subscription  because 
it  will  have  a  school  of  medicine,  a  school  of  pharmacology. 

Yet  these  are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  are  confronting  the  li- 
braries now.  Just  a  matter  of  making  decision — do  they  stop  bliying 
books  so  they  can  maintain  their  journal  file?  If  you  have  scholars 
coming  in  working  on  doctoral  theses,  and  they  find  that  the  journals 
are  no  longer  tJiere,  or  premed  students  looking  for  a  journal  of  endo- 
crinology or  kinesiology  who  find  the  library  has  stopped  buying  it, 
this  is  not  going  to  serve  the  scholarly  communities. 
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So,  if  some  minimal  is  not  provided,  we  may  indeed  find  that  we 
have  another  crisis  oh  our  hands  in  a  couple  of  years,  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  back — one  of  the  great  tragedies  is  that  the  ma- 
terials arc  not  always  available  when  they  go  back. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Under  which  account  or  which  fund  does  the 
purchase  of  books  and  periodicals  come? 

Ms.  Cooke.  There  would  actually  be  three  in  the  public  library 
field  that  would  come  out  ot  title  I  of  the  Library  Services  Construction 
Act.  This  is  the  amount  that  was  funded  at  the  level  of  $49,155,000, 
and  we  are  recommending  the  1973  level  of  $62  million.  In  the  college 
library  fiekl  it  would  be  part  A;  it  is  the  $9,975  figure.  In  the  elementary 
and  secondary  area,  this  is  in  the  new  consolidation  title  IB-V;  pre- 
viously it  was  title  II,  the  school  library  resource  program  work 
materials.  And  if  you  are  talking  about  media  centers,  just  having 
printed  materials  is  not  the  answer  any  longer.  Junior  colleges- — in 
your  own  State  of  Missouri  you  have  some  very  fine  junior  colleges — 
and  they  have  media  centers  that  have  films  and  video  tapes  and 
records  and  all  sorts  of  nonprinted  materials  that  are  ver}'  expensive 
to  produce  but  help  to  facilitate  the  learning  process.  In  your  area  of 
reading  improvement  this  is  critical,  reaching  the  semi-illiterates. 

Senator  Eagleton.  May  I  ask  you,  Ms.  Cooke,  could  you  give  the 
committee  any  estimate  as  to  how  much  of  the  money  in  these  three 
categories  that  you  have  given  us,  library  services,  title  IV-B  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  part  A  of  title  II  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  how  much  money  is  transformed  into 
books  and  periodicals?  These  would  be  how  much  goes  for  adminis- 
trative costs? 

Ms.  Cooke.  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  field,  in  the  past, 
when  it  was  called  ESEA  title  II,  about  95  percent  went  into  materials. 
There  is  a  restriction  in  the  law  that  requires  that  no  more  than  5 
percent  can  be  used  for  administrative  purposes.  This  is  usually 
retained  at  the  State  level.  None  of  it  is  used  for  salaries  at  the  local 
level,  whatever.  That  is  absolutely  prohibited.  So,  that  is  95  percent, 
that  is  the  figure  we  are  given. 

In  the  college  library  field  the  same  is  true.  That  is  used  entirely  for 
acquisition  of  books  and  nonprinted  material  or  their  binding. 

In  the  public  library  field,  there  is  riot  any  restriction  on  the  uses. 
It  may  be  used  to  provide  some  salaries  for  operating  expenses;  but 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  used  for  materials 
or  progi'am  coordinators.  In  recent  years  they  have  been  involved  in 
something  called  community  Outreach  programs,  going  into  deprived 
areas  with  bookmobiles  and  providing  field  programs.  In  that  case,  if 
they  have  a  special  project — as  you  may  know,  many  of  the  public 
libraries  have  been  investing  considerable  amounts  of  money  in  the 
right  to  read  effort,  and  they  have  been  involving  readirig  teachers. 
Some  of  those  salaries  are  paid  where  they  are  doing  special  services. 
But  to  a  great  extent  it  is  used  for  materials. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are  trying  to  find  out  the 
job  impact  factor  in  some  of  our  programs,  other  than  construction.  We 
are  told  in  the  publishing  field,  it  is  kind  of  a  ball  park  estimate,  that 
for  every  $100,000  that  is  spent  in  acquiring  books,  that  it  probably 
maintains  or  provides  for  nine  new  jobs.  So,  either  those  people  are 
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kept  on  the  job,  or  perhaps  nine  new  people  would  be  hired  at  various 
levels  to  publish.  So,  it  does  have  a  signiiicant  job-producing  impact. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Bookmobiles  come  under  the  library  services 
section. 

.  Ms.  Cooke.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Funding  for  that  would  coaie  out  of  title  I  as  far  as  providing  the 
sei-yices. 

Senator  Eagleton.  In  your  recommendations,  do  you  have  a  specific 
figure  in  mind  that  ought  to  be  allocated  for  bookmobiles? 

Ms.  Cooke.  No.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  something  that  the  States 
would  need  to  determine  on  an  individual  basis,  depending  on  the 
geographic  situation. 

In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  the  State  library,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  operates  as  a  local  library  service,  because  there  is  such 
distance  between  people  and  they  do  not  have  physical  facilities.  So 
the  Statb  runs  bookmobiles  out  and  provides  service,  going  around 
periodically,  maybe  once  a  week  or  twice  a  week,  or  once  a  month, 
depending  on  the  resources  they  have. 

So,  to  put  something  in  the  law,  saying  thou  shalt  spend  so  much 
for  bookmobile  service  would  not  apply  m  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
perhaps,  although  many  cities  do  use  bookmobile  services  just  to  do 
demonstration,  to  see  if  there  is  enough  user  interest  that  would 
generate  or  create  a  demand  ior  constructing  a  buMing  in  some  future 
time. 

In  closing,  again,  I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
and  point  out  one  other  hope  that  we  have,  to  see  funded  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  Information  Service  that  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  on  December  ^31-  We  think  that  proba- 
bly the  budget  was  locked  up  by  that  late  date,  and  we  are  in  hopes 
that  the  President  is  going  to  send  a  big  budget  request;  but  wth  all 
of  the  uncertainties  for  the  future,  we  feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
let  the  States  assess  their  own  needs  and  get  their  statistics  together, 
and  also  educate  their  own  governmental  officials  as  to  the  needs  for 
better  State  aid  and  better  local  aid,  so  that  there  will  be  a  proper 
Federal,  State,  and  local  partnership. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Cooke,  for  a  very  excellent 
presentation. 
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American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association 
statement  of  richabd  bowling,  director,  legislative 

AND  LEGAL  AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  SPEECH  AND  HEARING 
ASSOCIATION 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Eagleton.  We  will  now  hear  from  Richard  Dowling  who 
represents  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 
Mr.  Dowling? 

Mr.  Dowling.  Senator,  I  have  a  statement  for  the  record  which  I 
hope  you  will  submit. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Your  entire  statement  will  appear  in  print. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

(1067) 
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THE  AMERICAN  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  ASSOCIATION 

The  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  (ASHA)  is  a  national 
scientific  and  professional  society  made  up  of  more  than  20,000  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists.    The  speech  pathology  and  audiology  pro- 
fession is  the  primary  discipline  concerned  with  the  systems,  structures, 
and  functions  that  make  human  communication  possible;  with  the  causes  and 
effects  of  delay,  maldevelopment ,  and  disturbance  in  human  communication; 
and  with  the  identification,  evaluation ,  and  habilitation  of  individuals 
vich  speech,  language  and  hearing  disorders.     Speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists  considered  "qualified  providers"  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
regulations  must  hold  a  Master's  degree  in  their  field  of  specialization 
and  have  completed  a  "fellowship  year"  of  supervised  clinical  internship. 
These  standards  are  also  among  those  set  by  ASHA  for  the  achievement,  on 
the  part  of  potential  service  providers,  of  the  ASHA  Certificate  of  Clinical 
Competence  in  speech  pathology  or  audiology.     ASHA  additionally  requires 
the  passing  of  a  national  examination  administered  by  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology  prac titioner.s  render  their  professional 
services  in  such  settings  as  hospital  speech  and  hearing  clinics,  free- 
standing outpatient  speech  pathology  and  audiology  clinics,  university  out- 
patient clinics,  outpatient  rehabilitation  centers  (e.g.,  Easter  Seal 
agencies).  Veterans  Administration  hospitals,  Head  Start  programs,  private 
practice,  and  private  and  public  schools.     Among  those  in  the  nation's  com- 
municatively handicapped  population  With  whom  speech  pathologists  and 
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audiologists  work  are  the  many  thousands  of  Americans  (Including  20  to  25 
percent  of  all  persons  65  and  older)  who  experience  bilateral  hearing 
losses  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  seriously  restrict  their  understanding 
of  speech.    Also  included  are  those  Americans  for  whom  cancer-caused 
removal  of  the  larynx  results  in  a  total  loss  of  voice,  and  those  who 
experience  a  significant  reduction  in  language  function  (aphasia)  as  a 
result  of  stroke.     Clients  additionally  include  children  and  adults  with 
such  identifiable  disorders  as  receptive  and/or  expressive  language  impair- 
ment, stuttering,  chronic  voice  disorders,  and  serious  articulation  problems 
affecting  social,  emotional,  educational,  and/or  vocational  achievement; 
and  speech. and  language  disorders  accompanying  conditions  of  hearing  loss, 
cluft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation,  emotional  disturbance, 
multiple  handicapping  conditions,  and  other  sensory  and  health  impairments. 

The  most  recent  federal  government  data  puts  at  20  million  the  number 

1  , 
of  communicatively  handicapped  Americans.      A  report  on  the  government  s 

study  termed  a  population  of  236,000  deaf  Americans  "a  conservative  total." 

The  same  report  estimated  that  some  8  1/2  million  Americans  have  "hearing 

problems  of  one  type  or  another  which  are  less  severe  than  deafness  but 

3 

which  impair  communication  and  hence  social  efficiency."  Americans 
plagued  by  central  communication  disorders  (e.g.,  impairments  of  sp-eech 
,.and  language  resulting  from  stroke  or  mental  retardation)  were  estimated 
at  2.1  million,  and  those  with  speech  disorders  at  an  astonishing  10  million. 


^Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Human  Communication  and  Its  Disorders, 
National  Advisory  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  Council  (NIH)  ,  Human 
Communication  and  Its  Disorders  —  An  Overview,  Bethesda,  Maryland  (1969). 

^Ibid. ,  p.  11. 
^Ibid.  ,  p.  13. 
^Ibid. ,  pp.  16-17. 
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In  this  statement,  AS  HA  addresses  the  funding  needs  o£  four  DHEW 
education  and  health  program  areas  with  responsibilities  and  activities 
that  significantly  affect  both  the  nation's  communicatively  handicapped 
and  the  speech  pathology  and  audiology  professionals  who  serve  their 
education  and  health  needs.    Tlie  program  areas  are:     1.     the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.  S.  Office  ok  Education;  2.     the  Head 
Start  program.  Office  of  Child  Development;  3.     the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke;    and  4.     the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  Office  of  Human  Development.     Insofar  as  the  Subcommittee's 
principal  interest  on  this  day  of  its  public  hearings  is  the  area  of 
special  education,  we  shall  devote  the  better  part  of  our  presentation 
here  to  the  first  of  these  four  program  areas. 


BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED  (BEH) 


With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  Title  VI,  Part  C  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA) ,  ASHA  makes  these  recommendations: 

1.  That  Early  Childhood  Projects  be  funded  at • the  $25  million 
level  —  representing  a  $3  million  increase  over  the  amount 
called  for  by  the  Administration.     The  preschool  and  early 
childhood  projects  funded  by  this  Title  have  offered  substantial 
evidence  of  the  value  of  early  educational  intervention.  Now 
that  they  have,  we  must  begin  to  spread  their  example  throughout 
the  country. 

2 .  That  the  Regional  Resource  Centers  pr ogram  be  funded  at  the 
$9.75  million  level  recommended  by  the  Adiflinistration  —  repre- 
senting a  $2.5  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  1975  appropria- 
tion .    The  objective  of  this  program  is  the  development  of 
educational  strategies  for  handicapped  children.    The  modest 
$2.5  million  increase  would  significantly  contribute  to  the 
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objective's  achievement  by  aaslstlng  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  identifying  and  appropriately  placing  handicapped 
children,  and  by  supporting  an  initiative  begun  recently 
to  establish  10  resource  projects  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
the  severely  handicapped. 

3.    That  the  Deaf /Blind  Centers  program  be  funded  at  a  $20 
million  level — representing  an  $8  million  increase  over, 
the  fiscal  1975  appropriation  and  a  $4  million  increase 
over  the  Administration's  $16  million  fiscal  1976  recommenda- 
tion .    This  program  maintains  centers  throughout  the  country 
for  children  who  are  both  deaf  and  blind.    The  recommended 
increase  would  permit  the  provision  of  needed  educational 
services  for  nearly  all  members  of  this  relatively  limited 
population.    With  the  increase,  for  example ,  full-time 
educational  services  could  be  provided  for  3,300  children  — 
700  more  than  are  now  benefiting  from  such  services;  the 
number  of  children  currently  receiving  short-term  and  part- 
time  services  could  be  increased  from  700  to  900;  and  the 
number  of  parents  of  deaf /blind  children  now  receiving 
counseling  could  be  increased  from  3,300  to  4,000.  This 
would  represent  a  significant  step  toward  assuring  the 
placement  of  all  deaf-blind  children  in  appropriate  educa- 
tion programs. 

With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  Title  VI,  Part  D  of  ESEA,  ASHA 

makes  these  recommendations: 

1.    That  the  Personnel  Training  program  be  funded  at  a  $50 
million  level —  representing  a  $12.3  million  increase  over 
the  fiscal  1975  appropriation  and  a  $10.25  million  increase 
over  the  Administration's  $39.75  million  fiscal  1976  recom- 
mendation .    A  comprehensive  review  of  personnel  needs  in  the 
overall  education  community  released  recently  by  DHEW  states 
flatly  that  although  the  nation's  supply  of  teachers  is 
expected  to  outstrip  the  demand >  there  is  still  a  shortage 
oE  qualified  special  education  personnel  and  regular  classroom 
teachers  trained  to  educate  handicapped  children.  According 
to  that  report,  only  about  "40  percent  of  .the  identified 
handicapped  children  today  receive  special  education  of  some 
type."^    ASHA  is  acutely  aware  of  the  needs  education  programs 
experience  throughout  the  country  for  professionals  qualified 


^The  Education  Professions  1971-72,  Part  III.  DHEW  Publication  No. 
(OE)  73-12000  Washington,  D.  C.  (1973). 

^ Ibid .  ,  p .  1 . 
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to  provide  educational  and  habilltative  services  to  speech, 
language,  and  hearing  handicapped  children.     Today,  only  about 
100  audiologists  are  employed  by  public  school  systems  to 
serve  t  ,a  nation's  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  children.  This 
number  is  dismally  below  the  number  of  professionals  needed  to 
render  such  education-related  services  as  hearing  examinations, 
hearing  aid  evaluations,  and  auditory  training  and  habilitation . 
Ten  times  as  many  audiologists  working  in  the  schools  would 
only  begin  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  personnel  needs  in 
this  important  area.     Approximately  33,000  speech  pathologists 
are  required  to  help  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation *s 
speech  and  language  handicapped  children.     Some  16,500  are 
presently  providing  speech  pathology  services  to  school  popula- 
tions, only  6800  of  whom  meet  the  widely  recognized  ASHA 
standards  of  clinical  competence. 

2 .     That  the  Recruitment  and  Information  program  be  funded  at 
the  $1  million  level  called  for  by  the  Administration.  DHEW's 
acknowledgement  that  education  of  the  handicapped  is  one  of  the 
very  few  education-community  areas  wherein  manpower  needs  are 
significantly  unmet,  together  with  the  need  for  employing  better 
qualified  special  education  professionals,  argues  very  strongly 
for  the  modest  $500,000  Increase  over  the  amount  heretofore 
provided  for  recruitment  and  information. 

With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  Title  VI,  Part  E  of  ESEA,  ASHA 


That  the  Research  and  Demonstration  programs  be  funded  at  the 
$13  million  level  —  representing  a  $2  million  Increase  over 
the  Administration's  fiscal  1976  recommendation  and  a  $3.1 
million  Increase  over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1975. 

With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  Title  VI,  Part  F  of  ESEA,  ASHA 


That  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  programs  be  funded 
at  a  $16  million  level  —  representing  a  $3  million  Increase 
over  the  fiscal  1975  appropriation.     The  bulk  of  the  Increase, 
we  believe,  would  be  put  to  use  helping  BEH  meet  its  expanded 
statutory  responsibilities  for  increasing  and  improving  educa- 
tional services  for  the  most  severely  handicapped  children. 

Regarding  programs  authorized  by  Title  VI,  Part  G,  ASHA  recommends: 

That  the  Specific  Learning  Disabilities  Program  be  funded  at  a 
level  of  $6.25  million  —  representing  a  $3  million  Increase 
over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1975  and  a  $2  million  Increase 
over  the  Administration's  recommended  fiscal  1976  funding  level. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  considers  learning 
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disabilities  to  be  the  fastest  growing  disabling  condition  in 
the  public  schools.    The  Administration's  budget  request  would 
barely  accommodate  inflation-caused  program  increases. 

With  respect  to  programs  authorized  by  Title  VI,  Part  B,  ASHA  offers 

the  following  comment: 

As  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  know,  Congress,  several  months 
ago,  appropriated  $100  million  in  the  formula  grant  program  to 
allow  states  to  initiate,  expand,  and  improve  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children.     This  appropriation  more 
than  doubled  the  Federal  funds  available  to  states  to  carry  out 
the  new  provisions  of  Public  Law  93-380;  a  minimum  of  100,000 
more  children  will  be  served  as  a  result  of  this  coinmendable 
congressional  initiative.    We  are  faced  with  a  major  problem  this 
year  however,  since  last  year's  authority  to  increase  appropria- 
tions to  as  much  as  $660  million  was  a  one-year  emergency 
authorization;  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1976  must  now 
revert  back  to  the  $100  million  authorized  by  Public  Law  93-380. 
We  recognize  that  authorizing  legislation  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee;  still,  we  look  to  you  for 
support  in  our  efforts  to  seek  additional  authorizations  for  the 
state  grant  program  for  fiscal  1976.     In  the  meantime,  we  hope 
you  will  appropriate  the  full  $100  million^  until  such  time  as- 
increased  authorization  can  be  provided,     ASHA  wishes  to  thank 
this  Subcommittee  for  not  concurring  with  the  Administration's 
proposed  rescissions  for  fiscal  year  1975  operation  of  the 
state  grant  program.    We  know  you  will  continue  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  handicapped  children  during  these  difficult 
financial  times. 


Public  Law  92-424  requires  the  Head  Start  program  to  assure  that  handi- 
capped children  comprise  at  least  10  percent  of  all  children  enrolled  in 
Head  Start  projects  throughout  the  country.    The  Administration  calls  for 
a  $20  million  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1975  $414  million  appropriation, 
with  the  total  amount  of  the  increase  being  put  toward  meeting  the  10-percent 
mandate.    Heretofore,  no  monies  have  been  earmarked  by  the  Legislature  for 
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the  commendable  purpose  it  outlined  two  terms  ago;  because  funds  have  not 
been  so  designated,  Head  Start  programs  across  the  country  have  been  hard 
pressed,  Indeed,  in  their  efforts  to  initiate  meaningful  services  for 
handicapped  children  without  concurrently  having  to  cut  back  on  basic 
services  for  non-handicapped  Head  Start  enrollees. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Child  Development,  the  $20  million  would  be 
put  to  work  in  the  following  ways:     (1)  Improving  diagnostic  services  for 
children;  (2)  recruiting  additional  qualified  staff;  (3)  training  staff  in 
techniques  of  working  with  children  with  specific  handicapping  conditions; 
(4)  purchasing  services  from  other  agencies  when  such  services  are  not 
available  without  charge;  (5)  purchasing  special  equipment  and  materials; 
and  (6)  modifying  physical  facilities  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  of 
the  children  served.    These  are  commendable  goals;  our  concern  is  whether 
they  can  satisfactorily  be  met  with  but  $20  million. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  estimates  that  the  average  cost  of 
necessary  special  services  for  Head  Start's  handicapped  children  (at  least 
those  in  full-year  programs)  is  $1,150  per  child;  this,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  usual  and  customary  Head  Start  services  available  to  all  Head 
Start  children.    Applying  that  average  to  each  of  the  38,000  handicapped 
children  now  enrolled  in  Head  Start  programs,  we  find. ourselves  facing  a 
$43.7  million  figure. 

We  think  it  unfair  of  the  Administration  to  expect  to  meet  Congress* 
10-percent  mandate  by  spending  only  one  twentieth  of  total  Head  Start 
monies  on  doing  so,    ASHA  most  certainly  does  not  want  to  encourage  or 
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contribute  to  fiscal  Irresponsibility;  we  know  things  are  tough  all  over, 
*  and  that  frugality  must  everywhere  be  encouraged,  within  and  outside 
government.    A  $40  million  set  aside  may  be  too  much  this  year,  but  a  $20 
million  earmark,  we  feel.  Is  too  little.     ASHA  therefore  requests  that 
the  $20  million  amount  called  for  by  the  Administration  to  help  Head 
Start  meet  the  10~percent  congressional  mandate  be  Increased  by  $7.5 
million,  to  $27.5  million  for  fiscal  1976. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  AND  COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS  AND  STROKE 

(NINCDS) 

NINCDS  Is  charged  with  the  mission  of  Increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
brain,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  mechanisms  of  human  communication.  Its 
work  benefits  the  more  than  40,000,000  Americans  burdened  by  disabling 
neurological  disorders  and  difficulties  of  hearing,  speech  and  language. 
More  specifically,   the  two-decade-old  Institute  Is  concerned  with  research 
on  epilepsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  muscular  dls trophy.  Injury  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  hereditary  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  developmental 
neurological  disorders,  tumors  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  stroke,  Parkin- 
son's disease,  otosclerosis,  and  many  other  disorders  affecting  hearing 
and  speech. 

As  In  years  recently  past,  the  Administration's  fiscal  1976  budget 
falls  to  propose  adequate  funding  for  the  NINCDS 's  Important  mission.  The 
request  calls  for  about  $7,000,000  less  than  was  appropriated  two  years 
ago,  and  an  almost  unbelievable  $28  million  less  than  the  amount  Congress 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1975,  a  rollback  of  momentous  proportions  that  :^n 
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these  inflationary  years  constitutes  a  slap  in  the  faces  of  those  afflicted 
by  neurological  problems  and  those  whose  research  is  essential  to  therapeutic 
progress  in  these  areas. 

The  number  of  Americans  killed  or  disabled  by  stroke  rises  sharply 
each  year.     For  a  time,  so  did  the  number  of  NINCDS- trained  professionals 
in  the  cerebro- vascular  disease  and  stroke  area:    NINCDS-suppor ted  training 
programs  were  responsible  for  increasing  the  number  of  neurologists  in  the 
U.S.  from  250  in  1952  to  about  5,000  today,  and  for  substantial  increases 
in  the  neurological  subspecialties  of  neuroradiology,  neurosurgery,  audio- 
log'/    otolaryngology  ,  and  speech  pathology.     But  today,  for  example,  there 
are  about  60  vacancies  in  departments  of  otolaryngology,  and  clinical 
departments  of  medical  neurology  say  they  will  need  approximately  50  new 
teachers  in  the  next  five  years.    The  Administration's  budget  with  its 
neglect  of  training  support,  if  adopted,  would  not  fill  these  vacancies; 
rather  it  v/ould  create  more. 

Institute  officials  haVe  repeatedly  pointed  to  the  need  for  significant 
NINCDS-supported  research  in  the  area  of  speech  and  language  disorders.  But 
the  Institute,  they  say,  does  not  have  the  financial  capacity  to  help  train 
the  scientists  who  would  perform  this  important  work.     Similarly,  the 
Institute's  perinatal  project,  which  could  provide  breakthrough  leads  on 
communications  disorders,  has  seen  its  efforts  stalled.  Researchers 
developing  prototype  transmodal  communication  devices  for  those  with 
seriously  impaired  hearing  cannot  presently  look  with  assurance  to  the 
Administration's  budget  for  training  and  research  assistance. 
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The  Administration's  budget  calls  for  a  cut  of  perhaps  $3  million 
in  NlNCDS*s  speech  and  hearing  efforts  —  from  $14.7  million  two  years 
ago  to  the  vicinity  of  $10  million  in  fiscal  1976.    ASHA  believes  the 
amount  should  be  closer  to  $20  million  than  half  that  figure  —  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  Institute's  recent  name  change  (from  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke  to  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke)  is  made  to  mean  something  more 
than  a  paper  change.     ASHA  believes  that  $148  million  is  appreciably  more 
responsive  to  the  research  and  training  that  ought  to  be  addressed  by 
MlNCDS,  and  recommends  that  at  least  that  sum  be  appointed.     Such  an 
appropriation  would  represent  a  $6  million  increase  over  the  amount 
provided  .by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  1975  operations;  the  increase,  we  feel, 
is  more  than  warranted. 

REHABILITATION  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (RSA) 

The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration  is  principally  charged  by 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  (PL  93-112)  with  the  responsibility  of 
'developing  and  implementing  comprehensive  and  continuing  state  plans  to 
insure  current  and  future  provision  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
to  handicapped  persons.     RSA  also  provides  such  services  itself  —  serving 
first  those  most  severely  handicapped  —  so  that  the  handicapped  can  prepare 
for  and  engage  in  gainful  employment.    Among  others,  RSA  pursues  these 
activities : 

—  evaluation  of  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  handicapped 
persons ; 

—  provision  of  assistance  in  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  rehabilitation  facilities; 
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—  development  of  new  and  innovative  methods  of  rehabilitation, 
including  services  delivery,  research,  and  special  and  demon- 
stration projects; 

—  initiation  and  expansion  of  services  to  heretofore  under- 
served  groups  of  handicapped  persons;  and 

—  increasing  the  number  of  rehabilitation  personnel  and  in- 
creasing their  skills  through  training. 

Administration  estimates,  offered  during  congressional  hearings  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Act,  showed  that  there  are  between  7  million  and  12  million 
individuals  in  the  United  States  who  require  vocational  rehabilitation 
services.    We  believe  that  population  range  is  a  markedly  conservative  one; 
but  even  if  the  1oh^7  million  figure  is  used,  RSA  program  services  (again 
according  to  Administration  estimates)  reach  only  about  15  percent  of  those 
who  need  them.     Can  this  low  percentage  figure  be  attributable  to  RSA 
program  inefficiency?    Not  generally;  this  and  former  Administrations  have 
called  RSA's  vocational  rehabilitation  program  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  humanitarian  of  all  federally  supported  health  efforts.    Only  increased 
funding  will  help  RSA  reach  more  of  the  handicapped,  yet  the  Administration 
proposes  not  even  to  grant  an  annual  inflation  increase  to  RSA.    The  $680 
million  provided  by  Congress  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  the  same  figure 
advanced  by  the  Administration  as  adequate  for  fiscal  1976  RSA  operations. 
The  15  percent  figure  will  drop  if  the  Administration's  .Jbudget  is  endorsed, 
for  the  number  of  newly  handicapped  Americans  grows  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  our  population. 

In  past  years,  federally-supported  vocational  rehabilitation  efforts 
have  been  responsible  for  returning  300,000  persons  to  productive  activity 
annually.    These  rehabilitants  earned  an  estimated  $770  million  more  a 
year  than  they  did  during  the  year  before  they  entered  the  rehabilitation 
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process.    Projected  as  lifetime  earnings,  these  figures  exceed  $9  billion 
In  Increased  earnings  —  just  for  those  rehabilitated  In  one  year.  Tax- 
payers obviously  share  substantially  In  these  earnings  through  Increased 
taxes  paid  by  the  rehabllltants  and  reductions  In  tax-supported  maintenance 
which  would  be  required  had  these  individuals  not  received  rehabilitation 
services. 

In  the  research  area,  the- Administration's  proposal  advocates  the 
status  quo  In  funding  support;  this.  In  the  face  of  clear  congressional 
intent  that  the  focus  of  RSA's  research  support  should  be  expanded  Into 
such  areas  as  spinal-cord  Injury  and  end-stage  renal  disease,  and  that  Its 
commitment  to  other  rehabilitation- related  research  should  be  otherwise 
Increased.    The  Administration  suggests  $20  million  for  research  and  eval- 
uation efforts.    ASHA  believes  at  least  $25  million  Is  needed  to  support 
these  Important  endeavors. 

RSA's  basic  state  grants  program  Is  pegged  at  the  $680  million  level 
In  the  Administration  proposal.    Yet  the  states  have  shown  that  they  have 
raised  sufficient  resources  on  their  own  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  $720 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  1976,  and  the  Congress  has  made  clear  that 
the  full  authorization  should  and  would  be  appropriated  If  the  states 
evidenced  the  ability  to  hold  up  their  end  of  the  federal-state  funding 
partnership  designed  by  the  1973  authorization  legislation.    The  full 
$720  million  should  be  appropriated. 

With  respect  to  the  uses  to  which  basic  state  grants  are  put  by  state 
rehabilitation  agencies,  ASHA  hopes  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
utilize  the  strongest  possible  Report  language  short  of  earmarking  to  en- 
courage state  agencies  to  begin  appropriately  addressing  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  communicatively  handicapped  adults. 
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A  comparison  of  data  compiled  by  RSA^  with  data  reported  In  Human 
Communication  and  Its  Disorders:    An  Overvlev^  clearly  points  up  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  communicatively  handicapped  adults  rehabilitated  by 
state  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  Is  mlnlscule.     It  Is  estimated 
that  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  have  rehabilitated  only 
0.25  percent  of  all  hearing  Impaired  adults  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
65  during  recent  years.    At  such  a  rate,  It  would  take  state  agencies  426 
years  to  rehabilitate  all  severely  hearing  Impaired  adults  under  age  65, 
assuming  that  the  absolute  number  of  hearing  handicapped  Individuals 
remains  stable.     The  problem  Is  exacerbated  In  relation  to  the  category 
of  speech  and  language  Impairment.    Only  about  0.05  percent  of  those 
adults  having  speech  and  language  Impairments  (excluding  irom  the  total 
population  of  speech  handicapped  adults  those  over  age  65  and  those  with 
problems  associated  with  mental  retardation,  hearing  Impairment  and  other 
congenital  conditions)  were  rehabilitated  by  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  In  each  of  the  past  few  years.    At  this  rate.  It  would  take 
the  state  agencies  1,984  years  to  rehabilitate  all  speech  and  language 
Impaired  adults  —  again,  assuming  that  the  number  of  speech  and  language 
handicapped  adults  In  the  United  States  remained  stable. 

The  conclusion  that  state  agencies  are  apparently  not  meeting  the 
rehabilitation  needs  of  severely  disabled,  communicatively  handicapped 


Characteristics  of  Clients  Rehabilitated  In  Fiscal  Years  1968-1972:  Federal- 
State  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program,  Statistical  Analysis  and  Systems 
Branch,  Division  of  Monitoring  and  Program  Analysis,  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  (1974). 
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adults  Is  clearly  deaonstrated  In  the  category  of  stroke  and  aphasia. 
The  National  Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke  estimates  that  500,000  American  adults  survive  strokes  each  year, 
with  60,000  having  aphaslc  conditions.    Approximately  50  percent  of 
stroke  victims  are  belov  age  60.    In  addition,  NINCDS  reports  that  prev- 
alence of  stroke  Is  less  than  cancer  and  heart  disease  but  stroke  exceeds 
the  latter  two  conditions  In  long-term  Illness  and  dependency.    Yet,  It 
Is  reported  that  all  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  rehabilitated 
between  140  and  175  adults  with  stroke-caused  aphasia  In  each  of  the  past 
five  years.    In  other  words,  state  agencies  are  rehabilitating  only  about 
Q.50  percent  of  Chose  adults  under  age  60  who  annually  suffer  severely 
disabling  strokes  resulting  In  aphasia. 

This  apparent  failure  of  the  state  agencies  to  prortde  for  the  needs 
of  hearing,  speech  and  language  Impaired  adults  could  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  funds  causing  the  same  low  degree  of  services  provided  In  other 
categories  of  disabling  conditions.    We  are  aware  of  the  funding  problems 
experienced  by  the  state  agencies;  but  we  are  also  acutely  aware  of  the 
fact  that  state-agency  cost  cutting  Is  not  equitably  applied.  Indeed, 
as  regards  certain  disabling  conditions,  state  agencies  rehabilitate  a 
far  larger  percentage  of  Chose  needing  rehabilitation  services  than  for 
the  conditions  of  '^Hearing  Impairments"  and  ''Speech  Impairments."  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Committee  will  help  end  this  Inequity. 

Yet  another  perplexing  aspect  of  the  Administration's  RSA  budget,  so 
far  as  ASHA  Is  concerned.  Is  Its  assertion  that  rehabilitation  professionals 
will  Increase  and  multiply  without  federal  assistance.    Little  short  of 
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supernatural  intervention  could  bring  this  circumstance  to  pass  at  the 
Administration's  proposed  rate  of  support  for  training.    ASHA  urges  that 
the  Administration's  paltry  $22.2  million  level  of  training  support  be 
raised  to  a  level  of  $32  million,  the  full  amount  of  the  training  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1976. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  calls  for  "a  balanced 
program  of  assistance  to  loeet  the  medical,  vocational,  and  other  personnel 
training  needs  of  both  public  and  private  rehabilitation  programs  and 
institutions,"  and  goes  on  to  include  "speech  pathology  and  audiology" 
among  the  15  or  so  rehabilitation  specialty  areas  into  which  training 
funds  are  to  be  directed.     Our  concern  here  is  not  so  much  that  the  manpower 
needs  of  the  speech  and  hearing  profession  receive  less  attention  and  support 
than  other  of  the  specialty  areas  covered  by  section  201.     Rather  our  concern 
relates  to  the  radical  drop  speech  pathology,  audiology,  and  all  other 
training-specialty  areas  have  experienced  over  the  last  several  years. 
More  specifically,  our  concern  here  is  not  that  RSA  is  not  living  up  to 
the  statute's  mandate  to  provide  "a  balanced  program  of  assistance;"  rather 
it  is  with  the  fact  that  the  level  of  "balanced. .. assistance"  has  fallen  off 
so    markedly  as  to  render  RSA-supported  training  virtually  meaningless. 

Mr.  Chairman,  ASHA  would  like  to  see  the  will  of  Congress  prevail 
in  the  instance  of  RSA  training.    We  believe  the  best  way  for  assuring 
that  it  does  is  for  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the  full  authorized 
amount.    An  appropriation  of  $32  million  for  RSA  training  is  both  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

As  regards  the  total  RSA  appropriation:    The  Administration  has 
recommended  $735.6  million.    ASHA  believes  that  $790.4  million  should 
be  considered  the  minimum  acceptable  appropriations  figure  1£  RSA  is 
to  meet  the  minimum  statutory  requirements  of  Public  Law  93-112. 
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HEAD  START  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DowLiNG.  The  entire  statement  speaks  to  four  HEW  programs, 
two  of  which  are  related  to  education,  and  I  would  like  to  summarize 
those  two  areas  very  briefly  for  you. 

With  respect  to  one  of  them,  ^he  Head  Start  program,  the  adminis- 
tration lias  asked  that  $20  million  be  earmarked  out  of  a  $434:  million 
recommended  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  congres- 
sional instruction. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Could  you  bear  with  us  for  just  a  minute, 
Mr.  Dowling? 

Just  for  the  reporter's  benefit,  are  you  going  to  start  with  page  6 
of  your  statement,  or  are  you  going  to  

Mr.  Dowling.  I  just  have  some  very  short  remarks. 

For  the  reporter's  benefit  I  will  give  her  my  copy. 

Senator  Eagleton.  What  are  the  two  you  are  going  to  talk  about? 
Head  Start? 

HEAD  START  SERVICE  TO  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Mr.  Dowling.  Head  Start  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped,  Office  of  Education. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Start  off  with  Head  Start. 

Mr.  Dowling.  The  administration  has  asked  that  $20  million 
earmark  out  of  a  $434  million  recommended  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  cf  meeting  the  congressional  instruction  regarding  the  Hoad 
Start  service  delivered  to  handicapped  children. 

Congress  instructed  that  10  percent  .of  all  children  served  by  Head 
Start  should  be  handicapped  children,  but  the  10  percent  mandate  can- 
not be  met  with  only  5  percent  of  the  total  appropriation.  So,  wc  hope 
that  the  $30  million  earmarked  can  at  least  in  these  difficult  times  be 
increased  to  about  $27.5  million. 

Moving  now,  if  I  may,  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Hand- 
icapped programs  administered  by  and  included  in  the  Office  of 
Education  budget — we  hope  first,  and  most  important,  that  title  VI, 
part  B  of  the  ESEA,  the  grants  to  the  State  programs  can  be  funded 
at  the  full  authorization  level.  With  respect  to  title  VI,  part  C,  we 
ask  that  earlj^  traveling  projects  receive  $25  million,  which  represents 
a  $3  million  mcrease  over  what  the  administration  asks;  and  that  the 
deaf-blmd  centers  receive  $20  million,  representing  $4  million  more 
than  asked  by  the  administration. 

Regarding  title  VI,  part  D,  personnel  training,  we  ask  that  a  $50 
million  appropriation,  $10%  million  more  than  the  administration 
requests. 

Senator  Eagleton.  What  was  that  one? 
Mr.  Dowling.  Title  VI,  part  D,  personnel  training. 
Senator  Eagleton..  And  you  are  recommending  there,  sir,  how 
much? 

Mr.  Dowling.  A  $50  million  appropriation  for  personnel  training, 
which  is  $10^  million  over  what  the  administration  asks.  Under  part 
G  of  title  VI,  specific  learning  disabilities,  we  ask  a  $6M  million  appro- 
priation, representing  $2  million  over  what  the  administration  asks. 

Finally,  under  part  F  of  title  VI,  research  and  demonstration,  we 
request  that  $2  million  be  added  to  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion, for  a  total  of  $13  million. 
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We  have  a  special  interest  in  this  area,  and  that  is  our  hope;  that 
the  Bureau  can,  through  its  research  and  demonstration  funds,  put 
some  of  that  money  to  use  to  study  the  prospects  of  instituting  at  the 
Federal  or  the  State  level,  a  system  of  hearing  aid  procurement, 
delivering  maintenance  and  repair  that  assures  economy  and  quality. 
Today  there  is  not  simply  any  viable  system  if  you  have  handicapped 
kids.  Their  parents,  and  even  the  educational  system,  in  some  instances 
the  schools  for  the  deaf,  which  cannot  rely  on  economic  purchases, 
cannot  rely  on  repair  once  the  aids  are  purchased,  and  cannot  rely 
on  appropriate  services  to  go  along  with  aids. 

So,  we  have  a  lot  of  money  being  poured  down  the  drain,  personal 
and  public  moneys  for  devices  which  promise  a  lot  but  which  do  not 
deliver  really  any  services  at  all  to  hearing  and  handicapped  and  deaf 
children. 

That  is  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Eagleton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Dowling,  for  your 
very  succinct,  but  compelling,  presentation.  The  committee  will 
certainly  consider  your  views.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us  this 
morning. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  today,  when 
we  will  continue  hearing  testimony  from  various  public  witnesses. 

[Whereupon,  at  11;10  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  2  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 
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[Afternoon  Session,  2;05  O'Clocu:;  Wednesday,  April  9,  1975] 
EDUCATION  DIVISION 

NoNDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 
POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION 

AMERICAK  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

STATEMENT  OF  CHABI^ES  S.  SAUNBEBS,  JB.,  DIBECTOB  OF  GOVEBN- 
MENTAL  BEIiATIONS;  AMEBICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 

Senator  Montoya  [presiding].  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

This  afternoon  we  are  continuing  to  hear  testimony  from  public 
witnesses  in  the  field  of  education.  We  have  several  witnesses  who  wish 
to  testify  and  we  want  to  hear  everyone,  so  I  would  ask  that  you  sum- 
marize your  statements.  We  will  see  that  the  statements  are  placed  in 
the  record  in  full. 

The  first  witness  here  is  Charles  Saunders,  who  represents  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

Mr.  Saunders,  you  may  proceed,  sir,  and  welcome  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Thank  you.  Senator, 

I  will  make  it  brief.  I  will  give  you  a  condensation  of  the  condensa- 
tion which  appears  in  the  first  5  pages  of  my  testimony.  I  did  want  at 
the  outset  to  say  that  I  am  speaking  for  eight  higher  edn nation  associa- 
tions and  we  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  subcom- 
mittee for  your  leadership  in  determining  to  report  out  a  separate 
education  appropriations  bill. 

We  feel  this  is  an  important  step  which  will  make  it  possible  to  plan 
more  soundly  in  advance  and  should  enable  Congress  to  focus  more 
clearly  on  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  Nation's  educational  system. 

We  also  commend  the  subcommittee  for  its  recent  action  approving  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $120  million  in  fiscal  1975  college  work- 
study  funds  in  the  Emergency  Employment  Appropriations  Act 
passed  by  the  House  last  month  and  which  I  understand  is  now  before 
the  full  committee  of  the  Senate.  This  step  is  certainly  a  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  student  assistance  programs  and  in  any 
comprehensive  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  national 
economy. 

Postsecondary  education's  potential  as  a  tool  of  national  economic 
policy  is  ignored  in  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1976  budget  pro- 
posals. Yet,  equal  educational  opportunity  is  not  only  a  desirable 
national  goal,  it  is  a  practical  economic  policy  when  twice  as  many 
young  Americans  aged  18  to  24  are  unemployed  as  the  rest  of  the  work 
force,  and  when  the  cost  of  public  employment  programs  per  employed 
individual  averages  $8,800  a  year  as  compared  with  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  to  help  maintain  a  needy  student  in  college. 
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As  economic  policy,  the  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
applies  Avith  equal  practicality  to  over  half  of  all  postsecondar}'^  stu- 
dents who  are  part  time,  and  who  are  generally  older  than  the  typical 
1 8-to-24-year  group.  Three-quarters  of  all  part-time  students  are 
already  employed  in  the  vrork  force,  and  centrally  concerned  with 
improving  their  own  employment  prospects.  Thus,  Federal  student 
aid  programs  not  only  decrease  youth  unemployment  and  improve 
the  skills  of  youth  before  they  enter  the  worK  force,  they  also  deal 
directly  with  the  problem  of  a  structural  unemployment  addressing 
the  mismatch  between  the  skills  of  the  work  force  and  the  available 
jobs. 

In  spile  of  these  sound  economic  arguments,  the  administration 
is  requesting  $1.3  billion  for  the  major  discretionary  student  assistance 
programs;  a  total  which  not  only  fails  to  take  inflation  into  account 
but  represents  an  actual  dollar  decrease  of  $196  million  from  fiscal 
1975,  a  $316  million  reduction  counting  the  work-study  supplemental. 

The  real  reduction  the  administration  i.s  proposing  is  far  greater, 
however.  It  would,  contrary  to  law,  eliminate  the  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program,  and  end  capital  contributions 
to  the  national  direct  student  loan  program.  It  would  also  reduce 
college  work  study  funding  $170  million  below  the  level  which  the 
House  approved  last  month.  Instead  of  using  student  aid  to  reduce 
unemployment  and  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  work  force,  the  pro- 
posed budget  would  restrict  postsecondary  education  to  a  smaller 
number  of  students.  We  estimate  that  an  additional  $1  billion  is  needed 
simply  to  meet  existing  program  needs  for  student  assistance. 

Now  also  important  to  the  national  economy  are  some  $75  million 
in  institutional  aid  programs  which  the  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate.  These  include  essential  services  to  veterans,  community 
service  projects,  aid  to  land-grant  colleges,  college  library  resources 
and  training,  and  undergraduate  equipment  programs  which  provide 
direct  aid  to  postsecondary  institutions.  And  we  urge  the  committee 
to  continue  and  increase  its  support  for  these  programs,  which  serve 
national  needs  that  have  repeatedly  been  indentified  by  the  Congress . 

Even  taken  together,  however,  these  programs  do  not  begin  to 
meet  the  pressing  needs  of  postsecondary  institutions  throughout  the 
Nation  at  a  time  when  educational  costs  are  rising  more  sharply  than 
the  general  price  index.  States  are  considering  cuts  in  their  higher 
education  budgets,  and  private  sources  of  giving  are  devastated  by 
the  economic  slump.  These  factors  are  forcing  institutions  everywhere 
to  cut  back  services  and  staff,  increase  tuitions,  and  defer  plant 
maintenance. 

Therefore,  we  feel  it  is  essential  to  begin  funding  of  subpart  5  of 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  cost-of-education  provision 
nuthorized  by  Congress  in  1972.  In  this  authorization,  the  Congress 
has  rpcognized  the  burden  imposed  on  institutions  by  the  national 
policy  of  expanding  postsecondary  opportunities,  and  has  established 
a  Federal  responsibility  to  help  maintain  the  quality  and  vitality  of 
postsecondary  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  students.  To  begin  to 
assume  this  national  re.sponsibilit}^  we  earnestly  request  that  $200 
million  be  appropriated  for  cost-of-edu cation  payments.  Here,  too, 
we  feel  thore  is  a  compelling  economic  argument  to  sustain  pQ§^J- 
secondary  institutions,  not  only  as  a  vital  factor  in  achieving  a  bal- 
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anced  labor  market  in  the  training  provided  for  over  10  million 
students,  but  as  a  major  sector  of  the  national  economy;  a  $40  billion 
enterprise  which  contributes  importantly  to  the  economic  health  of 
thousands  of  communities. 

EFFECTS  OF  INFLATION  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  higher  education  is  the 
victim,  not  the  cause,  of  the  current  inflation.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
driving  forces  pushing  prices  higher  and  higher.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  one  of  tne  contributing  factors  in  two  areas 
where  cost  increases  have  been  particularly  sig:nificant  to  institutions: 
rising  needs  for  student  aid  and  compliance  with  federally  mandated 
social  programs.  Because  the  national  commitment  to  expanding 
educational  opportunities  has  not  been  accompanied  by  adequate 
Federal  support,  institutions  have  had  to  provide  more  of  their  own 
funds  to  make  up  the  difference,  thereby  forcing  higher  charges  for 
students  who  do  not  receive  aid.  The  socially  mandated  programs — 
from  pension  benefits  to  occupational  health  and  safety  standards — 
while  intended  to  achieve  valued  social  goals  which  we  fully  support, 
do  not  provide  funds  for  implementation,  and  the  aggregate  direct 
and  indirect  costs  can  amount  to  millions  of  doUars  for  a  single 
institution. 

In  summary,  it  is  our  judgment  that  the  fiscal  1976  budget  should 
be  increased  by  over  $1  billion  to  meet  existing  program  needs  for 
student  assistance,  by  another  $150  million  to  support  important 
national  programs  of  categorical  assistance  to  institutions,  and  by 
$200  million  to  begin  funding  of  cost-of -education  payments  to  assist 
institutions  in  meeting  the  added  costs  of  their  participation  in  the 
national  effort  to  broaden  access  to  postsecondary  education.  We  have 
noted  that  this  effort  has  important  impiicafcioiis  in  dealing  with  the 
current  state  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  providing  in  the  long  run  a 
basic  source  of  national  scientific  and  technological  growth  and  cul- 
tural strength.  We  also  urge.  Senator,  that  the  program  of  grants  for 
academic  mcilities,  which  have  not  been  funded  for  the  last  3  or  4 
years,  be  funded  at  the  full  authorization  of  $380  million  this  year  to 
help  institutions  begin  needed  renovations  required  for  energy  con- 
servation and  compuance  with  occupational  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards, while  at  the  same  time  contributing  to  the  recovery  of  the 
economy. 

We  have  a  separate  report  which  has  just  been  turned  in  by  a  task 
force  the  higher  education  community  has  established  to  investigate 
the  needs  of  institutions  around  the  country  for  energy  conservation, 
the  cost  of  doing  what  is  necessary  to  make  buildings  more  energy 
efficient,  and  this  is  a  preliminary  report  I  have  just  got  in  last  night, 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  with  this  statement.  It 
shows  that  institutions  of  higher  education  can  reduce  their  energy 
consumption  by  at  least  25  percent  nationally  and  up  to  as  high  as 
40  percent  with  a  properly  phased  program  of  renovation  and  recon- 
struction of  existing  facilities. 

Senator  Montoya.  Does  it  show  what  the  national  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  Saunders.  We  figure  that  this  could  be  accomplished  over  a 
5-year  period  at  a  level  of  $380  million  a  year,  which  is  the  full  author- 
ization for  the  academic  facilities  authority. 
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Senator  Montoya.  And  over  what  period  would  that  cost  be 
amortized  by  savings? 

Mr.  Saunders.  This,  incidentially,  that  is  a  matching  program,  so 
the  institutions  would  be  putting  up  half  the  cost  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  putting  up  half  the  cost. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  land  of  savings  would  you  have  and  over 
what  period  wou  Id  those  savings  amortize  the  cost? 

Have  you  figured  that  one  out? 

Mr.  Saunders.  The  paper  goes  into  detail  on  what  those  energy 
savings  would  amount  to,  and  we  will,  as  I  say,  this  is  a  preliminary 
report  and  we  will  have  some  supplemental  information. 

J  think  that  really  completes  the  substance  of  my  testimony, 
except  I  simply  would  like  to  point  out  that  while  we  do  feel  that  in 
many  respects  the  administration  recommendations  seriously  neglect 
the  needs  of  higher  education  and  fail  to.  recognize  its  potentially 
important  contnbutions  to  the  national  economic  recovery.  We  do 
strongly  endorse  the  administration  recommendations  to  strengthen 
progranis  of  research  data  collection,  and  innovation  in  higher  educa- 
tion thrbugh  funding  increases  requested  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Educktion,  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  the 
Special  Projects  Act,  and  the  Fund,  for  the  Improvement  of  Post- 
secondai^  Education. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  for  a  very  fine  statement,  but  of 
course  you  realize  that  this  committee  has  been  very  liberal  in  funding 
-  -  recommendations  and  we  have  always  been  threatened  with  a  veto 
by  the  President,  and  we  have  encountered  many  vetoes.  And  where 
the  real  increases  have  occurred  is  in  the  field  of  education. 

Mr.  Saunders.  That  is  why  we  are  trying  to  provide  specific 
information  for  you  on  the  energy  situation,  for  example. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Saunders.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  The  information  on  energy  conservation, 
together  with  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  at  this  point 
in  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
The  Capital  Investment  Needs  for  Building  Rehabilitation 
for  Non-profit  Educational  Institutions 

^•4  I.     INTRODUCTION  k.,^ 

This  paper  is  one  of  several  reports  to  be  issued  by  a  non-profit  educa- 
tion Energy  Task  Force.    This  Task  Force,  created  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  College  and  University  Business  Officers  (NACUBO)   and  the 
Association  of  Physical  Plant  Administrators  (APPA)  and  sanctioned  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE) ,  is  responsible  for  assessing  the  im- 
pact of  energy  supply  and  cost  trends  upon  r.cr.-profit  educational  insti-. 
tutions.     The  Task  Force  is  exploring,  with  both  the  Federal  Administra- 
tion and  Congressional  leadership,  ways  by  which  the  educational  sector 
can  be  sensibly  integrated  into  emerging  national  energy  policy. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  focus  attention  on  one  of  the  roost  crit- 
ical energy  problems  presently  facing  educational  institutions;  the  need 
to  render  educational  facilities  more  energy  efficient  through  a  program 
of  capital  investments  focused  upon  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  build- 
ings.    The  report  identifies  the  advantages  offered  by  federal  support  of 
a  building  rehabilitation  program  which  reduces  both  energy  consumption 
and  costs  in  the  educational  sector.     The  report  also  outlines  a  phased 
investment  plan  for  educational  institutions  involving  various  levels  of 
technical  sophistication  and  expenditure. 

Although  the  task  force  has  only  been  operational  since  early  1975,  it  is 
already  clear  that  the  highest  priority  must  be  assigned  to  the  need  for 
building  rehabilitation  funds  to  assist  educational  institutions  in  thei- 
attempts  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and  costs.     Such  priority  is  not 
only  essential  for  the  economic  relief  of  educational  institutions,  but 
is  also  important  in  the  national  effort  to  achieve  a  goal  of  energy 
independence  through  energy  conservation. 

II.     SUMMARY  ANDC^l^rUJSIONS  ' 


1.  Non-profit  educational  institutions  spend  more  tham  $1.2  billion  an- 
nually on  energy,  or  an  equivalent  of  100  million  barrels  of  fuel  oil 
per  year,     in  the  national  pursuit  of  the  goal  of  energy  independence, 
the  consumption  reduction  potential  of  such  a  significant  category  of 
user  cannot  be  overlooked. 

2.  Meteoric  increases  in  the  cost  of  energy,  building  systems  designed 
and  constructed  to  consume  inexpensive  energy,  complex  environmental 
regulations  and  the  absence  of  a  national  energy  policy  have  weakened 
the  already  precariously  balanced  financial  positions  of  many  insti- 
tutions.   

3.  Non-profit  educational  institutions  continue  to- be  excluuea  TroiU  all 
federally  proposed  economic  relief  plans  such  as  credits  for  enejrgy 
investments  and  capital  support  for  conversion  to  more  efficient 
energy  sources.     Such  an  oversight  exacerbates  the  dilemma  of  increas- 
ed energy  costs. 

4:    The  inflationary  impact  of  the  rising  costs  of  education  has  staggered 
many  state  and  local  governments,  taxpayers,  and  tuition-paying  pai.«nts, 
thus  threatening  to  price  higher  education  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
students.    A  reduction- in  operating  costs  for  energy  within  educational 
.  budgets  will  have  a  positive  deflationary  effect  on  many  Americans 
while  providing  the  additional  advantage  of  further  stimulating  energy 
cui»ii«rvation  activities  toward  the  goal  of  greater  national  energy 
self-sufficiency . 
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5,  Energy  consumed  within  educational  institutions' is  essentially  non- 
discretionary,  supporting  such  high  priority  functions  as  food  pro- 
cessing, space  heating  and  medical  service  at  the  teaching,  research 
and  clinical  levels. 

6.  Field  experience  within  non-profit  institutions  indicates  that  a  proper- 
ly phased  program  of  investments  of  approximately  $2.00  per  gross  sq.ft. 
can  reduce  energy  consumption  by  at  least  2S\,  with  a  potential  reduc- 
tion as  high  as  40%  in  some  of  the  more  sophisticated  research  institu- 
tions. 

'  7.    Due  to  the  clear  pattern  of  mutual  cooperation  and  information  sharing 
which  has  existed  among  educational  institutions,  funds  spent  for 
energy  conservation  would       uniquely  amplified  in  a  manner  unavail- 
able in  the  more  competitive  sectors  of  the  energy  consuming  economy. 

8.    A  5-year  program  allocating  investment  capital  of  $.40  per  sq.ft.  for 
non-profit  educational  institutions  would  require  an  appropriation  of 
$380  million  per  year  from  the  federal  government  in  matching  facili- 
ties grants.    Such  an  appropriation  would  accomplish  this  25%  consump- 
tion reduction. 

'{tLf-     ^  federally  funded  building  rehabilitation  program  for  educational  in- 
stitutions ,  in  addition  to  cutting  energy  consumption  and  energy- 
related  costs,  would  also  provide  approximately  53,000  construction 
jobs  annually  based  upon  AFL-CIO  estimated  70,000  construction  jobs 
per  $1  billion  of  construction  expenditures. 

III.    Program  for  B^ildin^  Rehabilitation  Investments;.   

A,  Financial  Criteria  and  Capital  Need_s_ 

It  is  axiomatic  that  energy  conservation  investments  must  meet  the  re- 
turn on  investment  criteria  fundamental  to  any  capital  expenditure  de- 
cision. Building  rehabilitation  expenditures  are  no  exception  to  this 
principle.  Fortunately,  the  rates  of  return  on  rehabilitation  expendi- 
tures are  extremely  attractive  as  measured  in  terms  of  their  cost  sav- 
ings and  cost  avoidance  potential.  Investment  payouts  within  three  to 
five  years  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  intelligently 
planned  conservation  rehabilitation  programs. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  serious  shortage  of  capital  funds  available 
-to  educational  institutions  for  such  rehabilitation  investments.  Elim- 
ination of  this  shortage  of  capital  funds  requires  that  a  stronger  case 
be  made  for  the  value  *of  such  investments  than  has  been  made  in  the 
past.    The  preliminary,  surveys  of  the  Energy  Task  Force  have  revealed 
impressive  performance's  across  many  institutions;  performances  which 
deserve  recognition  and  can  provide  impetus  for  further  conservation 
activity.    Perhaps  even  more  importantly,  these  positive  energy  conser- 
vation performances  substantiate  the  growing  need  for  capital  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  trend  toward  energy  conservation  investments. 

B.  Phasing  of  Rehabilitation  Investmcr.li» 

Review  or  institutional  energy  conservation  case  histories  discloses  a 
three-phase  pattern  of  building  investment  programs  which  affords  con- 
servation opportunities  at  varying  levels  of  expenditure.    The  three 
phases  may  be  classified  as: 

1,  Quick  Fix 

2,  Refit 

3,  Major  Energy  Systems  Conversion 
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.    PHASE  1 

fiuick  Fix  -  Consxanption  Reduction  10%  (minJ 
Definition  and  Cost 

This  initial  phase  involves  the  simplest,  most  easily  attainable  level  of  sav- 
ings at  very  low  cost.    Typical  costs  for  this  phase  would  range  from  0-?.50 
per  gross  sq.ft.  depending  upon  the  nature  and  complexity  of  a  particular  in- 
stitution and  the  number  of  buildings  on  the  campus.    Emphasis  in  this  first 
phase  is  on  non-technical  steps  which  reduce  obvious  energy  waste.  .  Particularly 
important  in  this  phase,  as  with  all  others,  is  the  need  for  the  broadbased  in- 
volvement of  all  members  of  the  institution  and  not  just  the  technical  and  ser- 
vice organizations.     Minimal  lead  time  is  required  to  implement  this  phase. 

EXAMPLES  r 

1.  Specific  temperature  ranges  and  thermostat  settings:     65-68*  Winter 

75-80*  Summer 

2.  Reduction  in  illumination  levels  and  lamp  wattage. 

3.  Nighttime  and  weekend  building  shutdowns. 

4.  Scheduling  of  vacations  during  energy  intensive  periods. 

5.  consolidation  of  activities  into  f ewerlauildings ,  particularly  during 
evenings  and  weekends. 

.6.^    S&3t£lctive  policy  on  appliance  usage  and  air  conditioning  installation. 

7.  Reduction  of  hot  water  temperature. 

8.  Work  schedule  adjustments  to  maximize  daylight  working  hours. 

9.  Reduction  of  building  heat  leakage  using  blinds  and  drapes. 
10.     Total  involvement  of  the  entire  community: 

a)  Faculty,  staff,  student  energy  committees. 

b)  Appointment  of  building  energy  monitors. 

c)  Briefing  sessions  with  building  occupants  regarding  building 
energy  systems. 


PHASE  2 

Refit  -  Consumption  Reduction  20-25%  (including  Quick  Fix  Phase) 
Definition  and  Costr 

This  second  phase  goes  beyond  the  simple  steps  taken  in  the  Quick  Fix  stage. 
The  expected  consumption  reduction  of  20-25%  requires  a  capital  investiTio^t  cf 
approximately  $.25-. 70  per  gross  sq.ft.     Greater  attention  in  cnis  phase  must 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  technical  studies  in  an  effort  to  d\agnose 
the  differing  types  and  levels  of  energy  consumption  within  an  institution  prior 
to  committing  capital  to  a  specific  investment  option.     Lead  times  for  these 
types  of  actions  will  range  from  tv;o  to  nine  months  at  most  institutions. 

The  incremental  consumption  reductions  achieved  in  this  phase  range  between  10% 
and  15%.     Consequently,  a  well  integrated  "Quick  Fix"  and  "Refit"  program  can ^ 
reduce  an  institution's  consumption  by  as  much  as  25%,  at  a  cumulative  cost  of 
$1.20  per  gross  sq.ft.  of  building  area.     Reduction  potentials  of  this  magnitude 
are  possible  at  a  large  majority  of  institutions  across  the  nation. 
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EXAMPLES t 


1.    Energy  Technical  Studies: 

a)  Energy  demography  -  classification  of  buildings  by  function,  utility 
consumption  and  sq.ft.  costs. 

b)  Detailed  review  of  existing  mechanical  systems  and  controls  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  proper  areas  for  capital  investments. 

c)  Infra-red  aerial  photographic  survey  to  identify  heat  leaks.. 

d)  Keview  of  electrical  rate  structures,  power  factors,  load  profiles 


2.  Maintenance  Review  of  Existing  Energy  Systems; 

a)  Steam  trap  inspections. 

b)  Check  function  of  valves  and  air  filtration  systems. 

c)  Stack  emission  monitors. 

3.  Modification  of  Lighting  Systems: 

a)  Conversion  from  incandescent  to  fluorescent  fixtures. 

b)  Use  of  time  clocks  on  lighting  systems. 

c)  Revise  light-  switch  circuitry  to  reduce  overlighting. 

4.  Reduction  of  Heating  System  Losses: 

a)  Increase  steam  line  insulation. 

b)  Roof  and  wall  insulation. 

c)  Weatherstripping,  storm  windows,  caulking,  sun  screens,  blinds. 

/    5.     Refinement  of  HVAC  Control  Systems; 

a)  Re zoning  of  heating  systems. 

b)  Installation  of  timers  on  exhaust  and  air  handling  systems. 

c)  Installation  of  variable  speed  drives  on  motors. 

d)  InstalJLation  of  motorized  steam  valves. 

e)  Reduction  of  fresh  air  makeup. 


Definition  and  Costs; 

The  third  and  most  sophisticated  level  of  conservation  inveDt,T.u:.L  requires  capi- 
tal expenditure  for  engineering  and  other  fceuhnicaJ.  studies  and  substantial  con- 
version of  building  systems  in  order  to  achieve  this  dramatic  consumption  re- 
duction.   An  additional  10-15%  reduction  can  be  achieved  after  the  first  and 
second  phases,  at  an  incremental  cost  of  approximately  $.80  per  gross  sq.ft. 

The  cumulative  impact  of  the  three  phases  results  in  an  institutional  consumption 
reduction  ranging  from  30%  to  40%  at  a  total  cost  which  would  not  exceed  $2.00 
per  gross  sq.ft.     It  is  important  to  recognize  that  not  all  institutions  or  all 
buildings  within  a  given  institution  can  benefit  from  this  highly  technical 


and  demand  peaks. 


PHASE  3 


Major  Energy  Systems  Conversion  -  Consumption  Reduction  30-40% 

(Including  Phase  1  &  2) 
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.third  phas<i.    However,  significant  savings  of  energy  as  a  result  of  Phase  3  in- 
vestments  would  accrue  to  institutions  engaged  in  basic  scientific  research  and 
in  the  delivery  of  health  care  at  the  research  and  clinical  levels.     Such  in- 
stitutions consme  a  major  portion  of  the  total  energy  used  within  the  educa- 
tional sector.    As  such/  these*  institutions  represent  desirable  focal  points 
for  investjnent  from  a  national  energy  conservation  standpoint  irrespective  of 
the  additional  incentive  of  lowered  operating  costs  within  the  institution. 

EXAMPLES : 

1.  Central  computerized  controls  and  building  monitoring  systems. 

2.  Upgrading  of  Primary  Boiler  and  Chiller  Plants: 

a)  Conversion  to  alternate  fuel  sources.  . 

b)  Automation  of  power  plants. 

c)  Implementation  of  waste  heat  recovery  sy^cems. 

d)  Utilization  of  solid  waste  recovery  fuel  systems. 

-  3.    Building  Conversions: 

a)  Solar  energy  systems. 

b)  Independently  zoned  environment  controls  for  laboratories, 

c)  Rewiring  of  major  electrical  systems  to  minimize  demand  changes 
and  avoid  establishing  new  peaks. 


CONCLUSION 

The  unique  communication  possibilities  which  exist  in  tlie  educational  sectux 
provide  for  the  sharing  of  a  wide  range  of  technical  expertise  between  insti- 
tutions already  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  various  phases  of  the  build- 
ing rehabilitation* program  and  those  on  the  verge  of  a  conservation  plan.  By 
sharing  experience  and  knowledge,  an  acceleration  of  the  educational  sector's 
conservation  j5rogress  will  occur.    The  federal  government  can  be  instrumental 
in  i.nsuririg  that  such  productive  momentum  is  translated  into  positive  energy 
conservation  programs  by  providing  vitally  needed  capital  funds  for  building 
rehabilitation.    Such  funds  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  promoting  the  national 
goal  of  energy  independence  while  also  insuring  the  high  quality  of  education 
so  important  in  the  past  and  so  crucial  for  the  future. 
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STATEMENT  OP  CHARLES  B.  SAUNDERS 
On  bah«l£  of  thi  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  seaber  aaeociations 
liated  above,  I  appreciate  thie  opportunity  to  expreee  our  vieve  on  the  Adainietration'a 
recoMendationa  for  poeteecdndary  education  contained  in  the  Education  Divieion 
budsat  for  FY  1976. 

At  tha  outaat  ve  coaaend    the  Chairman  and  meabera  of  the  SubcoMittee 
for  their  leaderahip  in  dateralninj  to  report  out  a  aeparate  Education  Apprdpriationa 
bill.    Thia  ia  an  Important  a tep  toward  reaolvinj  one  of  the  moat  aerioua  criticiama 
of  Federal  aid  to  education:  the  inefficient  and  ineffective  uaa  of  funda  which  ' 
inevitably  occura  whan  final  approprlatlonp  decialona  are  not  made  until  far  into 
the  fiacal  year.      An  early  appropriationa  bill  will  «ake  it  poaaible  to  plan  more 
aoundly  in  advance;  a  aaparate  bill  will  enable  the  Conjreaa  to  focus  more  clearly 
on  the  needa  and  prloritiea  of  the  nation' a  educational  ayatem. 

We  alfo  coranend  the  Subconimitr.ee  for  its  recent  action  approving  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $120  mlllLon  in  FY  L975  CoUcne  Work  Study  funds  in 
the  Eraerjency  Employouint  Appropriations  Act  passed  by  the  House  laat  month.  This 
waa  a  clear  recognition  of  the  importancis  of  student  assistance  programs  in  any  « 
comprehensive  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  national  economy. 

Poataecondary  education's  potential  as  a  tool  of  national  economic  policy 
ia  ignored  in  the  Admini at ration's  FY  1976  budget  proposals.    Yet  equal  educational 
opportunity  is  not  only  a  desirable  national  goal,  it  is  a  practical  economic  policy 
when  twice  as  many  young  Americans  aged  18-24  are  unemployed  as  the  rest  of  the 
work  force,  and  when  the  Federal  cost  of  public  employment  programs  per  employed 
individual  averages  $8,800  a  year  as  compared  with  leaa  than  $1,000  a  year  to  help 
maintain  a  needy  atudent  in  college.    We  note  with  approval  the  AFL-CIO'a  recommendation 
for  "expanaion  of  Federal  programa  to  provide  assistance  for  young  people  to  stay  in 
school,"  among  the  emergency  ateps  it  recently  proposed  to  deal  with  unemployment. 

As  economic  policy,  the  goal  of  equal  educational  opportunity  applies 
with  equal  practicality  to  over  half  of  all  postsecondary  students  who  are  part-time, 
and  who  are  generally  older  than  the  "typical"  18-24  year  group.    Three-quarters  of 
all  part-time  students  are  already  employed  in  the  work  force,  and  centrally  concerned 
with  improving  their  own  employment  prospects.    Thus  Federal  student  aid  programs 
not  only  decrease  youth  unemployment  and  Improve  the  skills  of  youth  before  they 
enter  the  work  force,  they  also  deal  directly  with  the  problem  of  structural 
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unemployment,  addressing  the  mismatch  between  the  skills  of  the  work  force  and  the 
available  jobs. 

In  spite  of  these  sound  economic  arguments,  the  Administration  is  requesting 
$1,353  billion  for  the  major  discretionary  student  assistance  programs:  a  total  which 
not  only  fails  to  take  inflation  into  account  but  represents  an  actual  dollar  decrease 
of  $196  million  from  FY  1975  (a  $316  million  reduction  counting  the  College  Work 
Study  supplsoental)  and  the  firit  budget  in  several  years  which  has  failed  to  expand 
the  baae  of  need-related  student  aid  funds.     Student  aid  dollars  are  being  stretched 
to  cover  a  larger  number  of  students  and  also  are  being  reduced  in  value  by  inflation. 
For  example »  from  1969  to  1973  the  average  grant  award  declined  20  percent  in  value 
because  of  the  failure  to  adjust  grant  awards  for  the  increasing  cost  of  going  to 
college. 

The  real  rsdiiction  the  Administration  is  proposing  is  far  greater,  however. 
It  would — contrary  to  law — eliminate  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
program*  and  end  capital  contributions  to  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  program. 
It  would  also  reduce  College  Work  Study  funding  $170  million  below  the  level  which 
the  House  approved  last  month.  Instead  of  using  student  aid  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  the  work  force,  the  proposed  budget  would  restrict 
postsecondary  education  to  a  snaller  number  of  students.    We  estimate  that  an 
additional  $1.09  billion  is  needed  ■imply  to  meet  existing  program  needs  for  stu-'ent 
assistance. 

Also  iaportant  to  the  national  economy  are  some  ^75  million  in  inxtitutional 
aid  programs  which  the  Administration  proposes  to  eliminate.    These  include  essential 
services  to  vaterans,  comaunity  service  projects,  aid  to  land-grant  coll«g<5«,  college 
library  resources  and  training,  and  undergraduate  equipment  programs  which  provide 
direct  aid  to  postascondary  institutions.    We  urge  the  Coianittee  to  continue  and 
incrsase  its  support  fcr  these  programs,  which  serve  national  needs  that  have 
repeatedly  been  identified  by  the  Congress. 

We  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that  to  continue  these  programs  at  the 
current  level  would  in  effect  impose  a  cutback  in  services  due  to  significantly 
increased  operating  costs.    The  Administration  recognizss  the  impact  of  these  costs 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  wheic  a  budget  increase  is  requested  "reflecting  the 
effects  of  inflation  on  major  weapons  systems."    We  suggest  that  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  our  postsscondary  education  systems  are  just  as  real,  and  should  be 
reflected  in  appropriate  increases  fo^  in»lJltutiojial  aid  programs. 
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Our  rsqutit  for  funding  of  these  programi  !■  bated  on  the  Important 
•■rvlCH  th«y  provide  In  the  natlonil  Interest.     Even  taken  together  they  do  not 
begin  to  meet  the  preiilng  needi  of  poitsecondary  institutions  throughout  the  nation 
■t  a  time  when  educational  costs  are  rising  more  sharply  than  the  general  price 
index,  Statea  are  considering  cuts  in  their  higher  education  budgets,  and  private 
■ourcea  of  giving  are  devastated  by  the  economic  slump.    These  factors  are  forcing 
institutions  everywhere  to  cut  back  services  and  staff,  increase  tuitions,  and 
defer  plant  maintenance. 

Therefore,  we  feel  it  is  essential  to  begin  funding  of  Subpart  5  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Cost-of-Education  provision  authorized 
by  Congress  in  1972.    In  this  authorization,  the  Congress  has  recognized  the  burden 
imposed  on  institutions  by  the  national  policy  of  expanding  pos tsecondary  opportunities, 
and  has  established  a  Federal  responsibility  to  help  maintain  the  quality  and  vitality 
of  postsecondary  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  all  students.    To  begin  to  assume 
this  national  responsibility,  we  earnestly  request  that  $200  million  be  appropriated 
for  Cost-of-Education  payments.    Here,  too,  we  feel  there  is  a  compelling  economic 
argument  to  sustain  postsecondsry  institutions,  not  only  as  a  vital  factor  in  achieving 
a  balanced  labor  market  in  the  training  provided  for  over  10  million  students,  but 
as  a  major  sector  of  the  national  economy:  a  9A0  billion  enterprise  which  contributes 
importantly  to  the  economic  health  of  thousands  of  communities. 

It  is  slso  important  to  understand  that  higher  education  is  the  victim,  not 
the  cause,  of  the  current  inflation.     It  is  not  part  of  the  driving  forces  pushing 
prices  higher  and  higher.     In  fact,  the  Federal  government  has  been  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  in  two  sress  where  coat  increases  have  been  particularly 
significant  to  institutions:  rising  needs  for  student  aid  and  compliance  with 
Federally-mandated  social  programs.    Because  the  national  commitment  to  expanding 
educational  opportunities  has  not  been  accompanied  by  adequate  Federal  support, 
institutions  have  had  to  provide  more  of  their  own  funds  to  make  up  the  difference, 
thereby  forcing  higher  charges  for  students  who  do  not  receive  aid.     The  socially- 
mandated  programs — from  pension  benefits  to  occupational  health  and  safety  standards — 
while  intended  to  achieve  valued  social  goals  which  we  fully  support,  do  not  provide 
funds  for  implementation,  and  the  sggregste  direct  and  indirect  costs  can  amount  to 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  single  institution. 
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In  aiunary,  ic  !■  our  JudptenC  chat  the  FY  1976  budget  should  be  Increased 
by  over    $1  billion  to  neet  existing  program  needs  for  student  assistance,  by 
another  $150  million  to  support  important  national  programs  of  categorical 
assistance,  and  by  $200  million  to  begin  funding  of  Cost-ot-Education  payments  to 
assist  institutions  in  meeting  the  added  costs  of  their  participation  in  the 
national  effort  to  broaden  access  to  postsecondary  education.    We  have  noted  that 
this  effort  has  important  implications  in  dealing  with  the  current  state  of  the 
economy,  as  well  as  providing  in  the  long  run  a  basic  source  of  national  scientific 
and  technological  growth  and  cultural  strength.    We  also  urge  that  the  ProKraro  of. 
grants  for  academic  facilities  be  funded  at  the  full  authorization  of  $380  million 
to  help  institutions  begin  needed  renovations  required  for  energy  conservation  and 
compliance  with  occupational  health  and  safety  standards,  while  at  the  same  time 
contributing  to  the  recovery  of  the  econotoy. 

While  the  budget  seriously  neglects  the  needs  of  liigher  education  and 
fails  to  recognize  its  potentially  important  contributions  to  the  national  economic 
recovery,  we  strongly  endorse  the  Administration's  re.conHBendations  tor  strengthened 
programs  of  research,  data  collection,  and  innovation  in  higher  education  through 
funding  increases  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  the  Special  Projects  Act,  and  the  Ftind  for  the  Improvement 
of  Postsecondary  Education. 

Following  are  ""lore  detailed  comments  on  each  of  the  major  Education 
Division  programs  AfJ^.<cting  postsecondary  education: 

I.     SrJDE?iT  ASSISTANCE 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

The  President's  request  of  $1.05  billion  is  $390  million  over  current 
appropriations,  and  is  intended  to  meet  full  entitlements  for  both  full-  and  part-time 
students  in  all  four  classes  of  undergraduate  instruction.    However,  the  request 
is  $250  million  below  the  amount  which  the  Office  of  Education  requested  last  year 
for  the  same  purpoae.    USOE  bases  its  reduced  estimate  on  a  lower- than-expcc ted 
participation  rate  for  the  programs. 

However,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  BEOG  participation  would  Increase 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  program,  particularly  if  sufficient  funds  are  appropriated 
to  increase  average  grant  awards.    If  unused  FY  1974  funds  are  carried  forward  to 
FY  1975— which  USOE  is  proposing  and  which  we  fully  endorse— the  maximum  grants 
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Will  be  paid  in  the  academic  year  1975-76,  and  the  program  will  for  the  first  time 
have  a  chance  to  demonatrate  its  true  potential  for  helping  needy  students  gain 
access  to  higher  education.    The  effect  of  the  carryover  on  next  year's  program 
will  be  to  increase  the  average  award  from  $586  (in  the  budget  estimate)  to 
approximately  $830  for  1975-76.     In  turn,  this  increase  will  stimulate  a  higher 
participation  rate  for  both  the  academic  year  1975-76  and  1976-77. 


college  enrollments  this  year  are  higher  than  expected,  due  in  part  to  the  general 
employment  picture— up  6^0,000  students  over  1973-7^,    With  unemployment  continuing 
to  rise,  and  the  cost  of  living  already  up  12.2  percent  over  a  year  ago,  the  need 
for  grant  assistance  in  academic  year  1976-77  will  certainly  be  substantially  greater 
than  it  appeared  when  USOE*s  budget  estimates  were  originally  drawn.    We,  therefore, 
■upport  funding  of  BEOGi  at  a  level  of  $1.35  billion,  which  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  estimates  ad  the  total  cost  for  80  percent  participation. 
Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 


funding  BEOGs,  the  Administration  proposes  to  end  this  program  for  wnich  S240  miiii 
ia  appropriated  in  FY  1975.    This  would  eliminate  an  essential  element  of  student 
aid  packaging,  and  a  program  which  serves  3^7,000  low-income  students  with  an 
average  award  of  $700  this  year.    No  satisfactory  replacement  is  offered,  since 
the  request  for  BEOGs  is  scarcely  adequate  to  cover  the  addition  of  fourth-year 
students  to  th«»  system.    We  urge  that  the  FY  1975  level  of  funding  for  SEOGs  be 
retained,  consistent  with  the  requirement  of  the  law. 
ColleKe  Work  Study 


includes  an  additional  $120  million  sponsored  by  this  Subcommittee  for  College 
Work  Study,  which  would  bring  the  appropriation  for  FY  1975  to  $/*20  million,  the 
full  authorization.    We  urge  an  identical  appropriation  for  FY  1976.    The  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  other  hand,  requests  a  reduction       5250  million  for  this  progr^tm. 
We  find  this  request  curiously  inconsistent  with  the  President's  strong  endorsement 
of  the  concept  of  work  and  study.    This  program  is  of  great  importance  to  thousands 
of  stydents  who  must  find  work  in  order  to  help  meet  the  costs  of  their  education. 
With  Jobs  scarce,  they  are  experiencing  tremendous  difficulcies  in  obtaining  part-time 
employment  of  any  sort.    Without  additional  College  Work  Study  funds,  many  of  them 


There  is  further  reason  to  question  the  budget  requests  for  BEOGs  bi 


lecause 


Contrary  to  the  law  which  requires  funding  of  SEOGs  as  a  condition  of 


The  Emergency  Employment  Appropriations  Act  which  the  House  has  passed 
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would  have  to  leave  school  prematurely  and  awell  the  ranks  ot  che  unemployed.  The 
authorization  level  itaelf  1»  Inadequate  to  meet  the  need:  for  academic  year  1975-76 
(when  the  FY  1975  appropriation  will  be  utilized),  USOE*s  ten  regional  panels 
recommend  a  total  of  $581  million  in  Federal  funds  for  the  program. 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans 

We  concur  with  the  Administration  request,  but  reject  the  Adminisc ration's 
contention  that  increased  funding  of  GSL  will  begin  to  replace  the  aid  now  provided 
by  SEOG»  and  NDSL.    We  also  doubt  that  the  number  of  loans  is  likely  to  increase  as 
much  as  the  100,000  projected,  in  view  of   tfie  current  economic  situation  and  the 
tight  money  market. 
Nat i 0-3 1  Direct  Student  Loans 

The  minimal  request  of  $9  million  to  cover  the  institutional  10  percent 
share  of  Federally-forgiven  NDSL  loan  cancellations  represents  a  reduction  of  $320 
million  from  FY  1975,  which  would  reduce  the  number  of  student  loans  from  728,000 
to  328,000.     Such  a  reduction  is  contrary  to  the  law,  which  makes  funding  of  NDSL 
capital  contributions  a  requirement  for  funding  of  BEOGs.    There  is  no  alternative 
planned  to  take  the  place  of  this  reduction,  since  the  increase  in  GSL  is  barely 
adequate  to  cover  annual  program  growth.    We  urge  the  continued  funding  of  NDSL 
at  the  current  level,  as  mandated  by  law,  to  maintain  contributions  to  the  revolving 
fund . 

State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grants 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $44  million  for  SSIGs— a  $24  million 
Increase  over  FY  1975,  recognizing  that  in  two  years  of  existence  this  program  has 
generated  an  impressive  response  from  the  States,  which  match  Federal  funds  dollar 
for  dollar.     For  the  same  reason  we  believe  that  ic  would  be  a  wise  Federal 
investment  to  fund  SSIGs  at  the  full  authorization  of  $50  million  for  new  awards 
In  addition  to  the  existing  level  of  $20  million  for  continuation  awards. 
Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged 

The  Administration's  request  for  $70.3  million  is  at  the  same  numerical 
level  which  has  been  requested  for  these  programs  for  che  past  several  years.  We 
support  an  increase  to  $100  million  based  on  the  disproportionate  impact  of  the 
national  economic  situation  on  the  financially  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  served  by  the  programs,  and  based  on  the  difficulties  faced  by  financially 
strained  institutions  in  supporting  these  projects  once  they  have  proven  valuable. 
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Another  continuation  of  the  programs  st  the  current  funding  level  will 
again  cause  a  reduction la  their  servicea  due  to  the  inpact  of  inflation  on  operating 
costs.    We  feel  that  it  is  important  not  only  to  maintain  successful  projects  at 
least  at  their  current  levela  of  activity,  but  to  allow  for  development  of  new 
projects.    While  the  demonstration  technique  was  originally  chosen  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  multiple  models  for  identifying  and  assisting  college  students,  it 
did  not  take  into  account  the  current  period  of  economic  distress,  during  which 
sponsoring  institutions  have  seldom  been  able  to  incorporate  successful  programs 
into  their  financial  frameworks.    Nevertheless,  the  mission  of  these  programs  remains 
to  seek  new  techniques  and,  logically,  to  aid  their  assimilation  by  sponsoring" 
institutions.    We  therefore  urge  that  the  higher  level  of  funding  be  adopted  as  a 
means  of  preserving  and  expanding  preaent  accomplishmenta >  and  assuring  that  more 
able  students  in  the  target  population  enroll  and  succeed  in  colleges. 
Cos t-of-Education  Payments  " 

After  adequate  funding  of  student  aid  programs,  our  highest  priority  is 
the  provision  of  Cost-of-Education  payments  under  Subpart  5  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.    The  Administration  has  never  requested  funds  under  this 
authority,  a  far-sighted  meaj<ure  which  was  added  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  to  recognize  the  Federal  obligation  to  help  meet  the  costs  engendered  for 
institutions  by  the  national  effort  to  expand  educational  opportunities. 

It  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  importance  of  this  provision.    We  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  broadening  access  to  postsecondary  education  over  the 
past  decade.     But  institutions  have  had  to  bear  an  increasing  burden  of  costs  for 
the  1.3  million  USOE-aided  students.    On  the  average,  institutions  are  now  meeting 
39  percent  of  the  cost  of  student  aid  expenditures  from  institutional  funds. 
Moreover,  they  must  finance"  the  full  costs  of  education  from  sources  other  than 
student  tuitions.     In  public  institutions,  this  non-student  supported  cost  is 
83  percent,  and  in  private  institutions  it  averages       percent.     This  is  an  important 
cause  of  the  serious  financial  pressures  now  building  on  public  and  private 
institutions  and  calling  into  question  their  capacity  to  maintain  educational 
quality  and  even  their  very  capacity  for  survival. 

We  urge  that  the  conmitment  of  the  education  Amendments  of  1972  be 
implemented  with  the  appropriation  of  $200  million  for  Cost-of-Education  payments, 
to  help  institutions  austain  their  participation  in  the  national  expansion  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  face  of  mounting  financial  pressures. 
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n.     INSTITUTIONAL  SUPPORT 
Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $110  million,  the  current  funding  level 
for  the  program.    We  support  an  increase  to  $120  million,  the  full  authorization 
level  (and  the  amount  requested  by  the  Administration  in  FY  1975)  for  this  important 
program  of  basic  and  advanced  grants  to  developing  institutions  which  serve  significant 
numbers  of  minority  students.     The  improvement  of  these  institutions  is  being  effected 
through  student  and  faculty  exchange  programs  (with  institutions  not  aided  by  this 
Title),  teaching  fellowships,  and  introduction  of  new  curricula,  all  of  which  are 
indispensable  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program. 
Language  and  Area  Studies 

The  budget  request  of  $10  million  for  foreign  language  and  area  studies 
represents  a  $4  million  reduction  from  the  $14  million  appropriated  for  1975.  We 
urge  Congress  to  return  the  FY  1969  level  of  $18  million  for  this  important  program 
and  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  broadened  legislative  mandate.     An  $18  million  appro- 
priation would  not  only  maintain  the  high  quality  NDEA  Title  VI  language  and  area 
centers,  but  would  enable  a  limited  number  of  middle-  and  small-sized  programs, 
largely  undergraduate,  to  compete  for  support.     This,  in  turn,  would  allow  a  more 
equitable  distribution  among  types  of  institutions  and  geographic  regions.  Several 
hundred  additional  fellowships  could  be  offered,  thus  facilitating  the  entry  of 
minority  and  disadvantaged  students  into  tha  field.     Additional  fellowships  would 
also  provide  hiccntlves  for  students  In  medical  cdu    it  ion,  business  schools,  and 
Llio  rik-'loncori  to  adil  an  intercultural  perspect  i  vi;  to  thiiir  career  development.  The 
proposc'd  level  v.'ciiid  permit  thu  establishment  of  new,  intensive  instructiuna  1, 
programs  in  such  key  emerging  world-bloc  languages  as  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Russian.     It  would  also  assure  progress  in  the  important  task  of  infusing 
international  content  into  the  K-12  system,  undergraduate  education,  adult  and 
community  education,  professional  schools,  and  teacher  training  programs  through 
curriculum  development  and  training. 
University  CoraBaunit^  Services 

Community  Services  Projects  are  currently  funded  at  the  level  of  $14 
million.  .The  Administration  has  proposed  eliminating  this  program  in  YH  1976,  We 
recommend  that  funding  be  increased  to  at  least  $20  million. 
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Some  700  insititutLons  now  participate  in  this  program,  using  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  ilieir  faculties  to  help  contribute  to  the  solution  of  local  and 
national  problems  and  to  improve  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  community 
residents.    The  Administration  considers  this  program  "narrow"  and  "categorical," 
when  in  fact  it  is  a  model  of  revenue  sharing,  since  the  states  determine  their  own 
priorities  in  the  distribution  of  funds.    A  classical  example  of  its  value  is  the 
"energy  conservation  service"  established  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  with 
$65,000' in  Title  I  funds,  matched  by  an  equal  amount  of  its  own.    This  program  reaches 
all  industries  and  other  parts  of  the  private  sector  throughout  the  state  and  is 
achieving  substantial  savings  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  fuel.     Its  success  has  promoted 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  service  on  a  national  basis. 
Aid  to  Land -Grant  Colleges 

Congress  appropriated  $9.5  million  in  FY  1975  for  aid  to  land-grant 
institutions  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act.    The  Administration  now  recommends  that 
funding  be  terminated.    We  urge  that  Congress  continue  its  long-term  coramitm'enc  :o 
this  program  and  restore  its  funding  to  the  authorized  level  of  $12.46  million.  I'or 
its  recipients  Bankhead-Jones  funds  are  among  the  most  valuable  and  useful  they 
receive — particularly  in  the  case  of  the  historically  blnck  land-grant  institutions. 
These  funds  are  valuable  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  absolute  sums  involved,  because 
they  can  be  flexibly.    The  Administration  says  it  is  inequitable  that  only  the 

land-grant  institutions  have  such  flexible  assistance.    We  agree  and  believe  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  postsecondary  institutions  by  funding  the  Cost-of-tducation 
provision  recommended  above. 
Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction 

The  Administration  is  proposing  no  funds  Cor  FY  1976  for  Veterans  Cost 
of  Instruction,  now  at  a  level  of  $23.75  million.    We  ask  that  funding  be  restored 
to  the  $25  million  voted  by  Congress  before  the  5  percent  reduction  was  imposed  in 
the  FY  197A  budget.     Since  Congress  has  extended  the  length  of  veterans  benefits 
by  a  full  year  and  liberalized  allowances  to  enrollees  in  institutions,  it  is 
likely  that  large  numbers  of  veterans  will  continue  to  claim  their  educational 
benefits — e.specially  with  the  current  level  of  unemj  loyment .    This  program  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  enabling  institutions  to  help  veterans  find  educatio:;aL 
opportunities  suited  to  their  needs,  and  its  continued  operation  is  particularly 
important  at  a  time  when  the  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  age  2Q-2i*  standa  at 
13. 1  percent  (Fourth  Quarter  1974). 
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College  Library  Resources .  UnderRraduate  instructional  Lguipmeiit 

The  Administration  proposes  to  terminate  both  the  College  Library  Resources 
program  (funded  in  FY  1975  at  $10  million  for  library  resources  and  $3  million  tor 
library  training  and  demonstrations)  and  the  Undergraduate  Instructional  Equipment 
program  (Eundfed  at  $7.5  million).    We  recommend  that  funding  tor  both  programs  be 
doubled.    These  programs  have  served  a  useful  purpose  for  several  years  by  encouraging 
the  development  of  modern,  efficient  library  services,  the  strengthening  of  acader.ic: 
library  collections  as  a  national  resource,  and  the  broader  use  of  new  tecnnojOj-y 
Ln  teaciiing.    Th«y  benefit  particularly  the  small-  and  medium-sized  iiisL  UuLiuny 
which  typically  find  themselves  hard-pressed  to  maintain  adequate  services  In  thesc» 
important  areas  in  the  face  of  drastic  cost  increases. 
Cooperative  Education 

The  Administration  proposes  to  reduce  funds  for  cooperative  education  tror; 
$10.7  million  to  $8  million  in  FY  1976.  .  This  reduction  would  curtail  funds  vhic.^ 
institutions  use  for  administration  of  programs  that  enable;  students  to  enter 
"the  world  of  work"  while  still  in  school,  thus  building  closer  links  between 
academic  life  and  future  careers  as  suggested  by  President  Ford  in  his  1974  speeci 
at  Ohio  State  University.     The  program  deserves  continued  support  at  t-he  current 
funding  level. 

Strengthening  Graduate  Education 

Graduate  education  in  the  United  States  faces  serious  problems  of 
adaptation  if  it  is  to  educate  students  effectively  to  meet  the  needs  oE  a  ctianging 
economy  and  society.     Standard,  traditional  graduate  education  tends  to  stress  ttie 
training  of  students  for  research  and  training  in  academic  fields'.     There  are  going 
to  be  fewer  of  these  jobs  in  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  we  urgently  need  persons  equipped  uy  rigorous  advanced 
study  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  beset  the  nation:  energy  problems,  urban  probiei-js. 
international  problems,  and  problems  of  the  environment.     Moreover,  tnere  are  large 
new  groups  increasingly  seeking  graduate  education;  older  and  part-time  workers  in 
particular.     These  factors  call. for  a  transformation  of  substantia  parts  of  graduate 
education  tnrough  revamping  of  rurricula,  designing  new  cours't's,  establishing  new 
and  stronger  relationships  with  industry  and  government,  and  creating  new  problem- 
oriented  entities  within  the  university. 
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Such  changes  cannot  be  effected  without  substantial  rederal  support. 
Accordingly,  we  urge  that  $2A.5  million  be  appropriated  £or  renewed  fundintj  oi"  i'.irt 
A  general  assistance  to  graduate  schools. 

V/hlle  the  importance  of  modifying  graduate  education  has  been  stressed,  two 
other  points  must  be  made.     First,  some  traditional  departments  should  continue 
precisely  what  they  have  been  doing  because  of  their  excellence,  and  the  quality  of 
many  of  them  is  threatened.    Second,  the  sharp  drop  in  Federal  fellowships — from 
51,500  in  1968  to  6,600  in  197A — has  thrown  a  financial  load  on  universities  which 
can  be  met  only  by  shifting  inadequate  resources  from  other  critical  areas— such  ,i» 
support  for  needy  undergraduates. 

Accordingly,  a  reversal  of  recent  Federal  policy  is  called  for  in  tne  form 
of  a  selected  moderate  expansion  of  fellowship  aid  for  the  most  able  graduate  studentr.. 
Therefore,  we  support  continuation  of  College  Teacher  Fellowships  under  Part  B  at  Si* 
million,  instead  of  the  $3  million  reduction  requested  by  the  Administration.     We  also 
recoinnend  $8  million  for  continuation  of  the  Part  C  public  service  fellowship  program 
funded  by  Congress  for  the  first  time  last  year,  an  increase  of  $A  million  to  support 
a  second  class  of  students.    Given  the  shortage  of  trained  personnel  required  by  inaustiy 
in  mining  and  mineral  science  research  and  development,  we  also  recommend  an  increase 
of  $1.5  million  in  Part  D  fellowships  to  support  a  second  class  to  enter  this  program 
and  continue  the  awards  made  under  FY  75  appropriations.     The  Administration  seeks  to 
eliminate  both  programs. 

In  addition,  we  support  the  request  of  the  Administration  for  an  appropriatior. 
of  $750,000  under  Part  D  to  provide  graduate  fellowships  for  needy  students,  and  $500,000 
for  Allen  J.  Ellender  fellowships. 

The  Administration  is  also  asking  to  eliminate  College  Teacher  Fellowships 
under  Part  E  of  the  Education  Professions  Development  Act,  now  funded  at  a  level  of 
$2.1  million.     We  believe  this  program  addresses  a  significant  need,  and  support  its 
continued  funding.     These  funds  provide  fellowships  for  graduate  training  at 
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less' than*- doc total  levels  and  short-term  Institutes  and  training  programs  to 
Improve  the  skills  of  existing  teachers »  particularly  In  community  colleges »  bladk  ' 
colleges  and  other  Institutions  serving  lari;i.'  numbers  of  miiiarity  and  disadvantaged 
students. 

Higher  Education  Facilities 

The  FY  1976  budget  does  not  request  funds  for  undergraduate  or  graduate 
facilities  construction  grants.     Neither  program  was  funded  In  FY  1973,  197A  or 
1975 »  reflecting  a  lower  priority  for  academic  facilities  construction  In  recent 
years.    Now»  however »  the  state  of  the  national  economy  and  the  urgency  of  the  energy 
problem  justify  a  new  priority  for  this  program  with  emphasis  on  meeting  the  growing 
need  for  renovation^  conversion  and  replacement  of  energy-inef ficlent ,  unsafe  and 
obsolete  facilities. 

Institutions  throughout  the  country  are  facing  extraordinary  Increases  In 
^  the  costs  of  heating  and  maintaining  their  buildings »  many  of  which  are  old  and 
energy-Inefficient.     The  capital  costs  of  redesigning,  remodeling  and  replacing 
outdated  facilities  is  estimated  to  be  over  $8  billion,  an  expenditure  which.  It 
should  be  noted,  would  not  add  a  single  square  foot  to  the  facilities  inventories 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

In  addition,  very  high  expenditures  will  be  required  of  pos tsecondary 
Institutions  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  to  comply  with  the  improved  standards 
of  employee  safety  and  health  which  are  being  promulgated  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration.     The  cost  of  facilities  compliance  alone  is 
estimated  to  be  over  $3  billion. 

A  revitalized  program  of  academic  facilities  assistance,  authorized  by 
Title  VII  HEA  as  amended,  would  help  meet  these  and  related  needs  and  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  national  economy.     Substantial  numbers  of  renewal,  conversion,  and 
renovation  projects  are  sufficiently  planned  to  be  placed  under  contract  within 
45  days  after  funds  are  allocated,  according  to  Higher  Education  Facilities  Services, 
Inc. 
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Therefore,  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  the  full  authorization  i36G 
million  ($300  million  for  undergraduate  and  $80  million  for  graduate  facilxciiis)  for 
renovation  and  replacement.     Since  state  anj  instituLioual  nutcluus  Lunds  afo  i-oquirod, 
tlie  economic  impact  would  be  at  least  doulUc  iho  appropi-i,»lion,  ,md  could  create 
70,000  construction  jobs  within  a  relatively  short  period  ot"  time. 
Ethnic  Heritage 

We  recommend  funding  of  the  Ethnic  Heritage  Program  at  a  level  of  $2.3 
million,  a  modest  increase  from  the  current  level  of  $1.8  million.    The  Administration 
proposes  to  eliminate  the  program,  which  is  intended  to  encourage  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  curriculum  materials,  teacher  training,  and  related  activities 
designed  to  broaden  understanding  of  the  history,  culture  and  contributions  of 
particular  ethnic  groups  to  American  society. 
Other  Programs 

Several  programs  such  as  Law  School  Clinical  Experience,  Establishment 
and  Expansion  of  Community  Colleges,  and  Postsecondary  Occupational  Education  nave 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  but  have  never  been   funded.    We  believe  that  the  needs 
for  these  programs  originally  identified  by  Congress  continue  to  exist,  and  merit 
funding  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

III.     RESEARCH,  INNOVATION,  STATISTICS  ANl)  PLANIUNC 
National  Institute  of  Education 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve  in  full  the  $80  nillion  request  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education.     In  view  of  the  difficulties  ^^lE  jas  .lac 
getting  established,  the  proposed  $10  million  increase  seems  . feasoiiuble  And  its 
revised,  goal-oriented  programs  seem  realistic.      The  entire  education  community 
has  a  vital  stake  in  NIE's  development  into  an  effective  national  center  of  ba»iic 
and  applied  research.    Unless  the  Institur.e  is  freed  from  the  cycle  of  deterior.iting 
funding  and  uncertain  support  which  nas  characterized  its  appropriations,  it  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  realize  the  high  hopes  which  were  initially  hdld  cor  it. 
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National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $16.7  million  tor  education  Scacistios 
In  FY  1976— an  Increase  of  $7.6  million  over  1975.     We  fully  support  this  increase, 
which  we  believe  keeps  faith  with  the  Intent  ot  Congress  expressed  in  the  1974 
Education  Amendments  to  Improve  the  usefulness  of  Federal  statistics  and  data 
collection.    The  education  community  and  the  Congres.S  now  suffer  from  a  lar.k  of 
adequate  statistics,  and  we  hope  that  the  Subcom.-nlttee  will  endorse  the  requowt  in 
full  as  the  first  in  a  series  of  steps  which  should  be  taken  to  brin^;  NCES  JtbroaHi  of 
other  major  govern^iental  statistics  programs  such  as  those  for  labor,  agrinj]  ci:rc , 
industry  and  health. 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Cos taecondary  Education 

We  strongly  support  the  Administration's  request  of  $17.5  million  to 
advance  the  work  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Pos tsecondary  IMucation.  Tjit 
Fund  is  making  genuine  progress  In  stimulating  reform  and  innovation  and  in  jr.«.  i^-it  1 1..', 
efforts  to  bring  pos tsecondary  education  services  to  more  Americans  of  aduJL  u^c 
levels.     in  its  relatively  brief  existence,   the  Fund  has  generated  a  series  oi 
projects  which  hold  exciting  promise  for  improving  the  delivery  of  pos tsecoin.Iary 
education  to  the  large  unserved  population  of  adults  in  the  nation.     The  tmprussivc 
record  of  this  program  since  its  establishment  in  the  1972  Education  AmcnJdentj 
fully  merles  the  proposed  $6  million  increase. 
State  Postsccondary  Commissions 

The  Administration  proposes  no  funds  for  these  Commissions  in  FV 
It  is  our  judjiment  that  thu  work  oT  the  Commissions  should  be  coniiitued  -il  t.- 
current  level  until  Congrcsti  has  passed  judgment  on  the  merits  of  I'ua  autnf<ri>'..ni' 
legislation,  which  will  be  reviewed  later  this  year. 
Special  Projects  Act 

We  support  the  Administration's  request  of  $39  million  to  Implement  inu 
Special  Projects  Act.     Some  $21  million  of  the  request  would  go  for  tundinj;  ol  uiw 
innovative  and  experimental  programs.     In  particular,  the  Cijoncil  supports  t.iH» 
^.n'.lusion  oT  56  million  for  the  Women's  Educational  Equi'.y  Act,   r^O  ru  !  i  ion 
-  »rutrr  L'Jucdiion  demonstrations,  and  $3  million  for  cor.^umers  educatiun. 
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STUDENT  ASSISTAiNXE  PROGRAMS* 

Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

College  Work  Study 

National  Direct  Student  Loans 

State  Scholarship  Incentive  Grants 

Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged  

*Does  not  Include  GSL 
**Include8  proposed  Supplemental 


CoBt-of-Education  Payments 
Facilities  Renovation  and  Conversion 


660 
240 
420** 
329 
20 

70  


1739 


200 
380 


+200 
+380 


llU'su' 

1  l.titL^aLiOlJ 

XcqUfcStS 

Over  ' 75 

Over  *76 

Request 

1  iwn 

I  U  JU 

L*350 

+690 

+300 

240 

+240 

250 

420 

+170 

9 

329 

+320 

•  44 

70 

+  50 

+  26 

70 

100 

+  30 

+  30 

1423 

.  2509 

+770 

+1086 

+200 
+380 


CATEGORICAL  PROGRAMS 

Developing  Institutions 
Language  and  Area  Studies 
Community  Services 
Land-Grant  Aid 
Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction 
College  Library  Aid 
Undergraduate  Equipment 
Cooperative  Education 

Strengthening  Graduate  Programs  (HEA  IX) 
College  Teacher  Fellowships  (EPDA  Part  E) 
Ethnic  Heritage 
1202  Commiaslons 
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Total  Categorical  Programs 


110 

110 

120 

+  10 

+  10 

14 

10 

18 

+  4 

+  8 

14 

20 

+  6 

+  20 

9.5 

12.5 

+  3 

+  12.5 

24 

25 

+  1 

+  25 

13 

26 

+  13 

+  26 

7.5 

15 

+  7.5 

+  15 

10.7 

8 

10.7 

+  2.7 

10.3 

1.8 

40.3 

+  30 

+  38.5 

2.1 

2.1 

+  2.1 

1.8 

2.3 

+  .5 

+  2.3 

3 

3 

+  3 

219.9 


129.8 


294.9 


+  74 


+165.1 


International  Education 


STATEMENT  OP  DR.  STANLEY  SPECTOR,  DIRECTOR  OP  INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIES,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 

MS.   ROSE  HAYDEN,  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT, 

AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION 
DR.  PRED  BURKE,  COMMISSIONER  OP  EDUCATION,  THE  STATE 
OP  NEW  JERSEY 

introduction  of  associates 

Senator  Montoya.  Now  we  have  with  us  Dr.  Spector  on  Inter- 
national Education.  Dr.  Spector,  would  you  identify  your  assistants? 

Ms.  Hayden.  I  am  Dr.  Rose  Hayden  with  the  International  Educa- 
tion Project  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  It  is  my  privilege 
to  talk  to  you  and  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Fred  Burke,  commissioner 
of  education  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  Stanley  Spector, 
director  of  international  studies,  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

They  will  be  presenting  testimony  on  behalf  of  international  educa- 
tion, specifically  NDEA  title  VI/FuIbright-Hays,  section  102(b)(6). 
I  would  like  to  turn  to  Dr.  Burke.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Burke.  Senator,  I  am  Fred  G.  Burke,  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion, the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 
and  to  speak  to  the  importance  of  international  education.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  from  1960  to  1967 
I  was  director  of  the  program  of  East  African  studies  at  Syracuse 
University's  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs.  And 
then  from  1967  to  1970  I  was  dean  of  international  studies  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  in  Buffalo.  And  prior  to  assuming  my 
current  responsibilities  in  New  Jersey  as  commissioner  of  education, 
I  was  commissioner  of  education  in  Rhode  Island. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  your  statement?  We  do 
not  have  one  here. 

Dr.  Burke.  Yes.  I  just  brought  it  in,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Burke.  I  was  saying  I  was  commissioner  of  education  at  Rhode 
Island  with  responsibility  for  higher  education  as  well.  It  is  an  unusual 
combination  of  experiences,  I  think,  in  elementary  and  secondary- 
education,  higher  education  and  in  international  studies.  It  has  ^iven 
me  a  unique  opportunity  to  assess  the  importance  of  international 
education  at  a  variety  of  levels  and  from  a  variety  of  vantage  points. 
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I  have,  for  example,  been  able  to  ascertain — there  exists  a  very  close 
relationship  between  domestic,  ethnic,  and  race  relations  and  the  at- 
titudes joung  people  form  toward  people  from  other  nations.  The  in- 
terrelationship of  mternational  to  domestic  problems  is  keenly  felt  in 
New  Jersey,  for  example,  a  State  which  last  year  alone  absorbed  26,000 
immigrants.  The  great  bulk  of  these  Americans  are  Spanish  speaking 
and  in  response  to  their  special  needs  our  State  requires  bilingual  and 
bicultural  education  in  every  school  district  that  has  20  or  more  pupils 
of  limited  in  English-speaking  ability. 

STATE  CONTRIiiUTION  TO  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  is  the  State  putting  into  bilingual 
education? 

Dr.  Burke.  The  State  requires  by  law  that  the  local  districts  provide 
this  and  this  is  the  first  year.  We  are  not  sure  exactly  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  local  districts.  The  State  itself  has  appropriated  over  $3 
million  this  year. 

Whether  our  newest  citizens  will  receive,  as  our  New  Jersey  constitu- 
tion requires;  a  thorough  and  efficient  education,  and  whether  or  not 
they  will  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  their  fellow  citizens,  I  think, 
will  depend  upon  the  intercultural  and  interethnic  attitudes  which  will 
be  shaped  and  formed  over  the  next  decade. 

I  can  attest  to  the  increasing  and  urgent  need  for  more  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  areas  of  language  studies  and  programs  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  our  State  as  one  to  respond  to  what  is  a  rapidly  changing 
composition  of  our  own  population. 

Senator  Montoya.  May  I  interject  at  this  point  with  respect  to 
bilingual  education?  I  know  you  have  a  lot  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  you 
have  a  lot  of  Portuguese  in  New  Jersey;  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Burke.  Not  too  many  Portuguese.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  in 
Rhode  Island,  so  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  other  ethnic  groups  do  you  have  that  have 
a  language  difficulty? 

Dr.  Burke.  A  large  Cuban  population. 

Senator  Montoya.  Cubans? 

Dr.  Burke.  Increasingly  from  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  throughout 
the  Caribbean.  And  some  from  Venezuela,  Colombia. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have  a  very  aggressive  bilingual  education 
program  in  New  Mexico  and  it  is  taking  hold  in  California  and  Texas. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  MEX.,  PROGRAM 

Let  me  recite  some  statistics  for  you.  In  the  city  of  Albuquerque, 
where  the  ^ty  school  started  the  first  demonstration  program, 
bilingual  education  started  from  nothing  but  it  was  very  successful 
from  the  beginning.  We  now  have  5,000  students  in  mndergarten 
taking  bilingual  education;  And  of  course  you  know  how  they  do  it. 
They  teach  them  simultaneously  how  to  read  and  write  the  Spanish 
language  as  well  as  the  English  language  and  they  interchange  during 
the  traming  from  one  language  to  the  other,  and  they  become  very 
proficient  in  both  at  that  age  level. 

And  the  programs  have  been  so  successful  in  Albuquerque  that  the 

Earents  of  strictly  English-speaking  children  have  asked  that  the 
ilingual  concept  be  extended  so  that  their  children  will  learn  Spanish. 
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And  so  they  have  1,000  children  enrolled  at  local  expense  to  the  part 
of  education  or  the  district  there.  They  have  1,000  English-speafeing 
children  engaged  in  bilingual  education  programs  learning  to  speak 
Spanish  while  they  also  learn  to  read  and  wnte  English. 

Dr.  Burke.  That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  talking  about 
because  I  think  this  has  to  cut  both  ways.  I  am  a  little  bit  familiar 
with  your  program.  The  Council  of  State  School  OflBcers  met  in  Santa 
Fe  I  think  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  I  spent  about  6  or  7  days 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  some  of  your  programs.  They  are 
very  impressive. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  was  bilingual  from  the  time  I  started  speaking. 
My  mother  was  a  schoolteacher. 

Dr.  Burke.  I  spoke  another  language  before  I  spoke  English.  My 
parents  were  immigrants. 

Senator  Montoya..  I  am  glad  to  know  you  had  $3  million  in  State 
funds  for  New  Jersey  and  then  you  have  enabling  legislation  for  the 
school  districts. 

Dr.  Burke.  We  have  legislation  just  passed  which  we  are  now 
implementing  which  requires  every  school  district  in  the  State — 603, 
I  think,  as  of  yesterday — to  provide  a  bilingual  education  of  at  least 
3  years  duration  in  any  school  in  which — I  forgot  tlie  exact  portion.  I 
think  I  mentioned  it  to  you;  20  or  more  pupils. 

That  is  going  to  have  to  be  clarified  because  we  also  have  a  fairly 
large  influx  oi  Italian-speaking  people,  Polish,  and  they  are  now 
suggesting  that  this  be  made  available  to  them. 

Senator  Montoya.  In  other  words,  for  all  of  them. 

Dr.  Burke.  So  we  have  established  a  bilingual  council  statewide 
which  just  included  a  director  and  we  have  $3  million  for  pilot  pro- 
grams, which  we  will  combine  with  Federal  bilingual  funds  and  help 
the  local  school  districts  implement  this  legislation. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  the  local  school  districts  are  going  to  have 
to  bear  the  major  burden.  That  is  the  bone  of  contention,  because  with 
Federal  fundin^we  can  only  touch  about  3  percent. 

Dr.  Burke,  lhat  is  right.  However,  the  State  really  ought  to  bear 
more  than  it  does.  Original  legislation  had  the  State  picking  it  all  up 
but  somehow,  as  you  know.  State' legislatures  had  that  wiped  out. 

Senator  Montoya.  They  do  not  know  what  bilingual  education  is 
to  start  with. 

Dr.  Burke.  There  is  a  lot  of  controversy  around  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  Quite  a  few  educators  do  not  know  what  bilingual 
education  is.  That  is  why  the  progm^m  has  not  received  more  sympa- 
thetic treatment. 

Thank  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Dr.  Burke.  As  our  planet  continues  to  shrink  it  is  imperative  in  my 
estimation  to  seek  to  build  adequate  human  and  international  founda- 
tions for  cooperation.  We  are  particulexly  sensitive  to  this  need  in 
New  Jersey.  For  many  of  our  uitizens  the  probleros  of  Cuba,  of  Africa, 
and  of  Puerto  Rico  are  frequently  closer  and  mor<^  relevant  to  them 
than  maybe  the  problems  of  California,  Texas,  and  Illinois.  But  the 
problems  of  world  interdependency  are  apparent  to  all  of  our  citizens 
and  have  been  brought  home  sharply  recently  by  severe  imbalances 
in  energy  and  food,  population,  environmental  pollution,  and  so  on. 
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Increasingly  national  concerns  in  scope  have  become  transnational 
and  the  institutions  and  relationships  required  to  cope  with  these 
transnational  problems  of  necessity  have  to  evolve,  if,  indeed,  world 
civihzation  is  to  persist. 

New  assumptions,  non-Western  assumptions,  about  man  and  his 
society  are  being  articulated  by  new  independent  nations.  This  new 
international  dialog  requires  a  new  and  more  informed  understanding 
of  the  language  and  customs  of  other  nations  that  we  now  have. 

As  America  turns  to  substituting  cultural  and  moral  leadership  for 
economic  might  and  military  muscle,  it  becomes  not  only  desirable 
but  essential  that  we  respond  to  new  dramatic  changes  that  are 
occurnng  within  our  universe.  Unless  we  devote  increasing  resources 
in  language  and  area  studies  to  broaden  our  understanding  of  our 
fellow  man,  to  cope  with  the  effects  of  social,  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  change,  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain  a  primary  position  in 


In  retrospect,  it  is  now  /possible  for  us  to  realize  how  unprepared 
we  were  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to  deal  with  a  host  of 
imfamiliar  societies  and  cultures.  And  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  had 
that  experience  as  well.  As  always,  Americans  responded  to  an  emer- 
gency situation  and,  through  crash  programs,  improved  our  knowledge 
and  our  capacity  to  deal  with  other  nations,  but  certainly  not  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  have  been  possible  had  we  incorporated  such 
activities  into  our  educational  processes. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me  as  one  who  has  witnessed  the  consequence 
of  cultural  unpreparedness  and  has  participated  in  such  crash  pro- 
grams and  as  one  who  is  keenly  conscious  or  the  relationship  of  inter- 
national, mtercultural  understanding  to  interethnic  and  mterracial 
cooperation  that  since  1964  we  have  decreased  rather  than  increased 
the  resources  applied  to  this  important  purpose.  The  cutbacks  in 
title  VI,  as  well  as  in  most  public  and  private  international  education 
programs,  I  fear  has  left  us  once  again  exposed  and  vulnerable. 

We  have  by  1975  dissipated,  in  my  estimation,  far  too  much  of  our 
language  m  an  area  of  expertise.  We  should  be  rebuilding  our  pro- 
fessional skills  and  our  knowledge  and  our  riesources  now  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  an  even  deeper  and  more  widespread  involvement  of  our 
people  with  all  peoples  of  the  worid.  Hopefully,  we  can  learn  historical 
issues,  historical  lessons  instead  of  reapmg  historical  mistakes. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  fund  title  VI  at  the 
u-  u    ^^-^^^^  enable  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  regain 

a  high  efficiency  and  understanding  in  communicating  with  peoples 
and  cultures  of  other  nations.  Funding  at  the  $18  million  level  would 
have  three  very  specific  beneficial  effects.  First,  it  would  increase  the 
number  of  available  fellowships,  thus  aiding  the  entry  of  minority 
students  from  other  professional  disciplines,  like  business  and  medicine, 
would  benefit  from  foreign  language  and  area  studies. 

I  digress  just  a  moment.  Senator.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  likelihood 
of  youngsters  entering  our  kindergartens  today  are  going  to  fulfill 
their  life's  work  in  their  own  State,  or  even  their  own  Nation,  is 
mcreasingly  unlikely. 

Second,  I  think  it  would  permit  the  establishment  of  new  instruc- 
tional programs  in  key  Third  World  languages  as  Arabic,  Chinese,  and 
Japanese. 
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And  third,  it  will  stimulate  the  infusion  into  the  educational 
mainstream  of  knowledge  and  skills  gained  through  in-depth  pro- 
grams of  international  studies. 

Unfortunatehr,  the  significance  of  small  programs  like  title  VI  are 
sometimes  overlooked  in  the  urgency  of  billion  and  multibillion  dollar 
programs,  whereas  it  is  difficult  for  State  educational  systems  to 
assume  programs  supported  by  title  VI  because  they  are  primarily 
of  a  national  concern  as  opposed  to  State  interest. 

Expenditures  for  title  VT  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  do  generate 
approximately  $5  or  $6  for  each  Federal  dollar  expended.  Thus 
conceivably  $18  million  appropriation  would  trigger  upwards  of  $100 
million  of  State  and  private  funds. 

For  those  of  us  who  wrestle  with  the  public  policy  issues  and  who  are 
familiar  with  some  of  the  problems  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it 
is  clear  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  comprehend  the  dimensions  of 
our  own  problems  is  to  become  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  other 
societies  as  they  seek  to  address  themselves  to  such  transnational 
concerns  as  pollution,  population,  generational  conflict,  race  relations, 
urban  decay.  Like  most  numan  endeavors,  international  understand- 
ing is  based  on  learning. 

Adequate  funding  for  title  VI,  in  my  estimation,  wiD  play  a  very- 
important  part  providing  we  further  learn  opportunities  for  inter- 
national understanding. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  MoNToYA.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Burke. 

Mr.  Hayden.  For  our  concluding  statement,  Mr.  Spector. 

Dr.  Spector.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all 
my  colleagues  who  are  engaged  in  fields  of  international  studies  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  a  point  of  view  which  I  think  

Senator  Montoya.  Are  you  going  to  read  the  whole  statement? 

Dr.  Spector.  No,  I  am  not. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  it  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  as 
all  statements  will  be,  and  I  hope  that  you  can  proceed  to  summarize 
it. 

[The  statement  follows :] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Honorable  Members  of  the  Committee ! 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  engaged  in  the  various  fields  of  inter- 
national education,  particularly  those  who  teach  in  language  and  area 
studies  programs  and  who  undertake  research  on  international~inter~ 
cultural  problems  at  the  higher  educational  level,  I  should  like  to 
express  gratitude  to  you  for  affording  us  this  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  and  recommendations.    I  do  so  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  this  implies,  particularly  at  a  time  when  our  nation 
is  wrung  by  self-doubt  over  its  international  role  and  is  riddled  with 
concern  over  adverse  economic  conditions.    It  is  with  an  awareness  of 
the  primary  importance  of  economic  security  and  stability,  of  national 
security  and  defense,  and  of  the  fundamental  American  social  and  moral 
convictions  which  unite  our  people,  no  matter  how  we  may  temporarily 
divide  over  ways  and  means  to  express  these  convictions,  that  I  venture 
to  occupy  your  valuable  time  and  attention. 

Over  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  been  concerned  professionally 
with  virtually  every  phase  of  international  education  and  language  and 
area  studies  in  the  United  States.    I  an  former  President  of  the  Chinese 
Language  Teacher* s  Association  of  America,  and  twice  past  chairman  of  the 
Midwest  Conference  on  Asian  Studies,  the  largest  regional  branch  of  the 
Association  for  Asian  Studies.    More  than  a  decade  ago  I  had  the  privilege, 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for  Undergraduate  Education  in 
Asian  Studies,  to  appear  before  Comaittees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Sputnik  shock.     My  career  has  primarily  been  devoted 
to  teaching  and  research  on  Asia,  particularly  China  and  Southeast 
Asia,  but  I  have  also  served  as  full-time  consultant  to  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Studies  (now  Division  of  International  Studies)  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  as  Director  of  the  California  State  Colleges 
program  of  Study  Abroad  in  Japan,  as  project  and  field  director  in 
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East  and  Southeast  Asia  of  numerous  group  projects  In  Japan,  Singapore, 
Thailand  and  Indunesla.    I  am  also  consultant  In  International  Studies  of 
the  Consortium  of  Community  Colleges  for  International  Studies,  on  behalf 
of  which  I  recently  produced  two  films  on  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
These  experiences  have  afforded  me  2m  opportunity  to  know  quite  Intimately 
the  workings  of  virtually  every  phase  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  Title  VI,  and  the  Fulbrlght-Eays  Program. 

Speaking  parochially,  in  the  great  State  of  Missouri  ve  have  developed 
one  of  the  most  Important  learning  facilities  for  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Language  and  Area  Studies  In  the  region.  If  not  the  nation.    This  program, 
of  which  I  am  general  director.  Is  centered  at  Washington  University,  but 
through  consortlal  arrangements  extends  Its  activities  and  benefits  to 
other  local  Institutions  such  as  the  University  of  Missouri  and  St.  Louis 
University.    The  existence  of  opportunities  In  Chinese  and  Japanese  at 
Washington  University  'Simultaneously  made  It  possible  for  us  to  launch 
extremely  successful  programs  In  these  languages  In  the  public  and 
private  secondary  schools.    Hence,  It  came  as  a  great  blow  to  us,  as 
It  did  to  many  Institutions  In  the  Midwest,  South  and  Southwest,  when 
In  1973  the  number  of  NDEA  Language  and  Area  Centers  was ,  owing  to 
financial  exigencies  and  certain  policy  reorientations  reduced  from  106 
to  approximately  50.    Although  the  establishment  of  an  additional  lA 
Centers  In  the  current  year  helps  to  restore  the  situation,  this  overall 
loss  In  national  resources  and  potential  education  cannot  be  discounted 
lightly.    At  recent  regional  meetlngsof  educators  held  In  Linroln,  Kebr^nV^, 
and  Lawrence,  Kansas,  specialists  In  such  diverse  fields  as  agriculture 
and  Chinese  antiquities  spoke  iflth  much  dismay  and  bitterness  of  the 
cutbacks  to  which  we  have  referred  above.    On  the  other  hand.  In  Its 
wisdom,  the  Congress,  and  particularly  the  Senate  did  courageously  restore 
to  the  NDEA  Title  VI  and  Fulbrlght-Uays  budgets  funds  which  the  Admini*- 
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•craclon  had  deleted.    Thus  Congress  saved  a  long-proven  and  greatly- 
needed  program  from  disorientation  and  complete  collapse. 

In  order  to  maintain  and  Improve  upon  the  existing  minimal  programs 
In  language  &  area  and  International  studies  In  our  nation,  the  Inter- 
national studies  community  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $18  million. 
This  la  a  low»  Indeed  almost  ridiculously  small  figure  given  the  Importance 
of  these  programs  to  the  security,  economic  well-being  and  Intellectual 
and  moral  health  of  our  beloved  country. 

In  addition  to  the  modest  Increases  In  funding  which  I  would 

auggeat,     thare  Is  an  Important  need  to  spell  out  certain  direction* 
for  the  use  of  these  funds ,  particularly  In  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions of  dollar  funds  to  use  In  certain  countries  but  not  In 
others.    Thus»  for  Instance,  although  In  Its  wisdom  the  Congress  last 
year  did  raise  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Fulb right-Hays  re- 
search grants,  for  the  vitally  Important  research  projects  In  the 
Near  and  Middle  East,  funds  could  only  be  made  available  for  the 
UAR  and  Tunisia.    It  Is  almost  ludicrous  that  a  great  nation's  research 
and  training  priorities  should  be  set  not  by  policy  considerations  and 
according  to  real  educational  needs  among  the  citizenry,  but  by  for- 
tuitous and  tanporary  circumstances  of  currency  balances. 

I  have  suggested  the  sum  of  $18  million  as  a  realistic  and  edu- 
cationally sound  funding  target  for  meeting  needs  which  have  been  well 
established  and  documented  repeatedly  in  the  past  decade.    Let  me  now 
Indicate  some  directions  which  International  educators  believe  would 
ue  beneficial  in  the  allocation  of  these  monies: 

a)  Fulbrlght-Hays  research  funds:    suggested  $3  million,  with 
restrictions  lifted  to  allow  funding  in  a  large  number  of  countries. 

b)  NDEA  Title  VI:  1)  Restoration  of  a  larger  number  Language  and  Area 
Studies  with  particular  attention  to  the  need  for  regional  accessi- 
bility to  such  centers. 
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2)  Establishment  of  what  may  be  called  "grass- 
roots" programs  to  bring  awareness  and  solid  education  In  cultures 
other  than  our  own  to  Americans  over  a  broad  social  and  geographical 


ships,  which  more  than  any  other  single  element  guarantees  the 
national  production  of  experts  and  scholars,  providing  basic  language 
and  area  study  education,  as  well  as  advanced  disciplinary  and  pro- 
fessional training,  along  with  opportunities  for  necessary  research 
experience  overseas.    This  Fellowship  program  Is  our  greatest  guarantee 
for  competence,  as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  superior  training 
facilities,  whether  or  not  they  are  funded  and  designated  as  "NDEA 
Centers."    A  wide  concensus  of  responsible  academic  opinion  holds 
that  the  Fellowship  program  Is  a  critical  component  of  the  NDEA.  Given 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  American  colleges  and  universities 
today,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laudable  policy  of  granting 
fellowship  allocations  to  worthy  programs,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  they  are  federally-designated  centers  or  programs,  has  been  a 
significant  factor  In  ensuring  roinlmal  maintenance  and  continuation  of 
excellent  programs  on  a  broader  national  scale  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible. 


language  programs  In  "critical"  and  "very  critical"  languages.  In 
the  case  of  the  "critical"  languages  (those  which  are  uncommonly 
taught,  difficult  to  acquire,  and  of  extreme  national  Importance, 
such  as  Chinese,  Arabic,  Japanese  and  Russian)  what  id  required 
are  one  or  two  nationally-funded  summer  programs.    Other  programs 
are  in  any  case  offered  by  qualified  institutions  during  the  summer, 
and  it  Is  only  necessary  that  suitable  fellowship  funds  be  made  a- 
vallable  for  summer  study  to  enable  students  to  take  advantage  of 


'spectrum. 


3)  Increased  allocations  for  funding  NDFL  Fellow- 


4)  Establish  and/or  maintain  summer  intensive 
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these  program  offerings.    In  the  case  of  "very  critical**  languages 


(languages  for  which  Instruction  Is  currently  non-existent  or  barely 


available)  fully-funded,  sumner-lntenslve  and  year-round  Intensive 


language  progralos  should  be  supported. 


5)  Within  the  above  broadly-outlined  matrix,  a  new. 


carefully  designed  program  for  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Abroad 
could  be  established  to  provide  scholarship  subsidies  to  enable  students 
presently  unable  to  take  advantage  of  Study  Abroad  Programs  to  share 
the  valuable  overseas  education  and  training  experiences  now  available 
only  to  more  providentially  situated  students. 

(Vlng  to  the  dedication  and  fortitude  of  members  of  the  educational 
community,  associations,  foundations,  the  excellent  staffs  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Conmlttees,  the  Invariably  supportive  work  of  public 
officials  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and,  hardly  least,  the  wisdom 
and  courage  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  most 
If  not  all  the  programs  are  now  In  place.    What  remains  Is  to  see  that 
they  are  funded  at  a  realistic  level,  and  are  evaluated  and  refined  through 
practice  and  experience. 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  should  like  to  avoid  repeating 
the  copious  data  already  cuide  available  to  you  by  previous  witnesses 
and  testimony,  and  concentrate  In  my  concluding  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  the  program  under  review.    I  have  spoken  of  this  previously 
In  terms  of  political,  economic,  and  moral  considerations,  the  last 
being  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all  In  the  long  run. 

The  political  considerations  which  I  perceive  can  be  divided  for 
expositive  purposes  Into  domestic  and  foreign  or  International,  although 
In  fact  these  aspects  are  Indivisible.    The  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  distinguished  Senators  and  Representatives  have  already  expressed 
concern  over  the  national  trauma  occasioned  by  the  tragedy  of  our  military 
Involvement  In  Vietnam.    Whether  we  would  originally  have  allowed  our  nation 
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not  only  to  overextend  Itself,  but  to  do  so  in  ways  which  run  in  the  face 
of  both  our  own  national  Interest  and  the  Interests  of  fellow  human  beings 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world  had  our  public  and  leadership  been  more 


path  ahead  is  perhaps  a  debatable  point,  but  one  which  most  international 
and  area  specialists  seem  to  be  quite  clear  about.    The  material,  human 
and  moral  costs  of  the  Indo  -China  debacle  may  have  been  avoided  had  we 
possessed  an  educated  public  opinion.    Catchwords  and  jingoism  fail  in 
the  face  of  reason  and  calm  understanding.     But  analysis  requires  an 
ability  to  make  educated    judgments,  and  the  American  people  cannot  be 
'instantaneously  educated  for  each  crisis  as  it  looms  on  the  horizon.  This 
is  a  long-term  process  which  must  take  place  all  along  the  educational 
track,  which  means  from  kindergarten,  through  formal  school,  and 
throughout  life,  utilizing  every  media  of  education  available  in 
this,  the  most  technologically  advanced  nation  in  the  world. 

Regardless,  however,  of  why  or  how  we  blundered,  the  present 
problem  is  how  we  are  to  face  the  resultant  challenges  today.  We 
maintain  that  the  strengthening  of  international  and  language  and 
area  studies,  in  the  directions  suggested  above,  would  be  a  key  signal. 
It  provides  fundamental  assurance  that  we  are  not  "turning  our  backs" 
on  the  world,  not  retreating  to  a  new  isolationism,  and  not  embracing 
a  philosophy  of  despair.    Through  our  commitment  of  resources  to 
American  institutions  and  students,  we  prove  that  our  international 
consciousness  is  more  alive  than  ever,  more  positive  in  our  chastened  • 
state  of  mind,  and  better  directed  to  meet  the  needs  ox  our  fellow 
inhabitnntzG  of  this  globe,  whether  on  the  American  oor.Linents  or  across 
the  seas.    We  give  assurance  that  we  are  raising  new  generations  better 
equipped  to  cope    with, if  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  interdependent 
.  world  of  today  and  the  day- after -tomorrow. 


sensitive  to  the  issues  involved  and  alert  to  the  dangers  lurking  in  the 
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The  program  will  produce  the  specialists  needed  by  our  government, 
the  teachers  needed  by  our  students,  and  the  professionals  needed  in 
every  conceivable  field  of  development  from  business  and  industry  to 
law  and  architecture,  both  at  home  and  abroad.    But  above  all,  it  will 
help  produce  a  citizenry  which  can  understand  and  guide  the  decisions 
of  those  whom  we  entrust  to  speak  for  us  in  the  council  of  nations  and 
in  the  unending  variety  of  international  liaisons  which  are  the  mark 
of  this  era  and  the  future. 

The  economic  implications  of  NDEA  Title  VI  and  Fulbright-Hays , 
Section  102  (h)   (6)  programs  are  equally  timely.     Reduction  in  the 
number  of  centers  and  programs,  or  stagnation  in  the  face  of  inflation, 
produces  unemployment  at  worst.    At  best,  it  diverts  valuable  national 
scholarly  assets  to  occupations'  far  less  critical  to  the  national  interest. 
Either  result  constituj^s  economically  unjustifiable  wastage.     For  this 
reason,  the  establishment  and/or  expansion  of  what  I  have  termed  "grass- 
roots" programs  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  nation  are  essential. 
For  it  is  the  smaller  and  medium-sized  programs,  and  the  filtering  down 
from  them  to  the  community  colleges  and  public  schools,  which  provide 
emplojrment  opportunities  for  the  vast  majority  of  scholars  and  teachers 
produced  by  the  larger  Centers.    The  drying-up  of  local  programs,  in 
the  face  of  cutbacks  and  inflation,  creates  a  sluggish  employment  market 
in  the  field  of  higher  education  which  only  excerbates  the  current  economic 
crisis  in  our  schools  and  colleges.    The  increase  of  support  to  the  required 
level,  on  the  other  hand,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  employ- 
ment market  as  local  institutions  are  encouraged  to  develop  their  resources 
in  international  education,  and  particularly  language  and  area  studies. 

Our  labor  market  cannot,  at  this  time,  easily  absorb,  or  worthily 
employ,  large  numbers  of  youth  who  turn  away  or  who  are  turned  away  from 
educational  institutions  and  from  educational  pursuits  in  the  international 
field  because  of  the  lack  of  programs  and  resources  locally  available. 
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How  much  better  to  give  them  a  lively  and  vital  education  than  monthly 
unemployment  checks. 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  the  Greater  St,  Louis 
Commerce  and  Growth  Association's  Trade  Mission  to  Japan,     In  the 
company  of  virtually  all  our  local  business  leaders  and  mayors,  we 
called  upon  representatives  of  leading  Japanese  commercial  and  industrial 
organizations .     It  was  deeply  gratifying  to  me  that  the  Japanese-speaking 
manager  of  the  Mission  was  a  product  of  Washington  University* s  Japanese 
language  program,  which  had  been  opened  to  him  because  of  our  consortial 
arrangement  with  the  University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis,  where  he  had  been 
a  student  of  T  rlness  Administration,     It  was  equally  rewarding  to  be 
told  by  the  Vice- J  resident  of  the  Pet  Milk  Company,  that  my  own  presence 
as  an  Asian  scholar  had  helped  make  possible  a  major,  mutually-beneficial 
contract  between  that  company  and  a  major  Japanese  trading  company «  Let 
us  consider  the  automobile  market  in  America  today,  and  ask  ourselves 
if  we  do  not  need  to  develop  a  vast  corps  of  young  businessmen  and  pro- 
fessionals, competent  in  the  languages  of  our  neighbors,  and  familiar 
with  their  customs  and  practices,  in  order  to  give  new  life  abroad,  on 
mutually  beneficial  terms,  to  American  commercial  initiatives? 

How  much  more  can  we  accomplish  through  understanding,  awareness, 
sensitivity  and  familiarity  with  the  outlook  and  needs  of  others,  all 
reflected  in  peaceful  and  creative  pursuits  rather  than  through  force? 
Yet  should  national  security  ever  require  meeting  force  with  force,  how 
much  better  prepared  we  would  be  with  a  well-informed,  unpanicky  citizenry, 
an  enlightened  army,  and  officers  equipped  to  understand  the  enemy 
and  meet  him  on  his  own  terms? 

Morality  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  anguish  and  our  hopes;  it  is 
the  basis  of  every  joy  which  Americans  know  and  every  good  we  wish  upon  our 
fellows  throughout  the  world.     But  to  translate  morality  into  individual 
and  national  action  in  any  true  and  valid  manner  requires  a  profound 
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understanding  not  only  of  the  fullest  dimensions  of  our  own  values,  but 
equally  of  those  of  other  men.    America  is  a  nation  of  plural  ethnic 
groups  who  share  common  American  values  but  at  the  same  time  are  steeped 
in  traditions  developed  in  every  corner  of  the  world.    We  have  the 
opportunity  to  avail  ourselves,  through  our  very  fibre,  of  the  best  and 
the  most  beautiful  that  this  world  offers.    America  is  the  harmonization 
of  such  elements,  and  the  further  development  in  ^concert  of  all  the 
themes  carried  to  us  over  the  generations.     If  we  are  to  understand 
ourselves,  not  to  mention  our  friends  of  other  nations,  we  must  comprehend 
the  diversity  and  immensity  of  our  own  national  culture.     I  submit  that 
it  is  this,  above  all,  that  our  educational  system,  if  properly  oriented, 
can  bestow  upon  all  our  citizens,  but  most  importantly,  our  youth.  When 
we  have  pride  and  confidence  in  ourselves,  when  we  understand  the  complex 
fabric  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  own  morality,  we  shall  look  more 
willingly,  tolerantly  and  patiently  at  our  friends,  and  even  our  so-called 
"enemies."    CKir  ultimate  moral  objective,  is  to  have  no  enemies,  to  find 
a  basis  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  positive  mutual  support  with  all  the 
peoples  under  Heaven*     If  education  here  cannot  do  it,  and  an  American 
commitment  to  this  end  cannot  do  it,  what  else  can?    It  must  ever  be  our 
hope  and  faith  that  men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  will 
perceive  these  truths  and  nurture  them  in  their  own  societies. 
Meanwhile,  we  here  at  home,  in  this  august  chamber,  can  set  the 
example.     Our  attitude  and  decisions  toward  international  edu- 
cation in  its  most  sacred  and  profound  sense  will  be  seen  and  heard 
'round  the  world  for  years  to  come.     Indeed,  our  place  in  this  world 
will  be  all  the  more  secure  and  effective  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  our  expauutia  commitment  to  internationalizing  American  education. 
Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  HIGHLIGHTED 


Dr.  Spector.  I  would  like  to  summarize  a  few  points.  One  is  that 
my  own  career  has  been  primarily  in  the  field  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
studies,  and  I  have  just  completed  a  film  on  behalf  of  Consortium  of 
Community  Colleges  for  International  Education  which  I  made  in 
China  2  years  ago.  And  I  am  very  gratified  to  be  able  to  tell  you, 
Senator,  that  very  recently  the  University  of  New  Mexico  at  Las  Vegas 
established  a  Japanese  program  calling  upon  graduates  of  my  own 
program  to  lead  the  way.  It  shows  that  in  the  State  of  Mew  Nexico 
there  is  a  mounting  interest  and  a  sense  of  the  need  for  some  studies 
of  Japanese  language  and  Japanese  culture. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  statement  by  saying  it  is  my  feeling 
that  $18  million  would  be  an  appropriate  funding  level  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  title  VI  and  the  Ful bright-Hays  budgets  in 
order  to  maintain  and  improve  upon  existing  minimual  programs 
that  exist  in  our  country.  And  this  is  really  low,  almost  ridiculously 
small  figure  given  the  importance  of  these  programs  to  the  security, 
economic  well  being,  and  intellectual  and  moral  health  of  our  country. 
But  it  is  vital. 


Rather  than  take  your  valuable  time  spelling  out  in  my  testimony 
the  disposition  of  this  $18  million,  we  have  some  recommendations 
that  I  would  like  to  place  on  the  record  at  this  time  as  to  how  this 
money  might  be  allocated  if  it  were  appropriated. 

Senator  Montoya.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  at  this 
point. 

[The  information  follows:! 


ALLOCATION  OF  NDEA,  TITLE  VI  FUNDS 
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WHERE  MONEY  WOULD  GO  IN  $18  MILLION  BUDGET 

I.  Specialist  Program/ Comprehensive  Centers  $7,000,000 
Crudiiate-l'ndergraduate  Comprehensive  Langu«i;e  and  Area  Centers 

rlu'M'  .m-      n-iiti-rs  wliidi  un-  rwponsihh-  for  tht-  training  (if  spt-t-ialists  in  IjinguuKi'  and  iin-a  shidifs  und  for  training  irrtt-r. 
nation.ll  iiHmuUiir.il  >|H'ii'.iliNts  a.s        A  major  ri-spoiwibilit)  of  most  of  tlit'st*  larger  ci-nti-rs  is  that  of  diffnsidn  or  ontrwifJi 
ti»  the  k'll  >\>tnii.  sIiurt-iAcIc  postsivondarx  iustitntions,  adult  and  fXtt-nsion  education,  etc.  All  ari;  dt'dit-att'd  to  niaintaining 
•      I'urlh'iit  .u'.idi'iiiif  prut;rniiis  and  acKanci-d  si-holarsliip  iti  their  respfctixe  woHd  areas. 

45  ceiilvrs  »(  885.000  ~  SI 50 .000  $5  500  000 

Undergraduate  Comprehensive  Language  and  Area  Centers  and  Programs 

Thi'M"  iiri'  ffntm  located  at  iustitntions  which  are  pritnaril)'  undfrKradiiate  in  orientation  and  which  train  language  and  area 
speiiiillstsatthis  level  who  nsiralK  pnrsiie  advanced  graduate  stndie.s  at  otln-r  institutions.  Tliese  niiddlf  -  to  small-sized  eerUrrs 
also  liuiinUiin  outreafh  nnd  diffnsioi»  acti\  itics  in  their  region  and  represent  a  hase  for  knowledge  and  scholarship  in  th«'  iuter- 
iiati<inal  field 

30  centers  .t  S50.000  %l.mjm ' 

II.  Strengthening  Dimensions  Program  $2,500,000 

This  program  iruoUe.s  grants  for  >hort-tcriii  complementary  support  of  activities  aimed  a(  infusing  an  international  dimension 
.It  the  iindfrgradiuUi-  and  the  gradnate  levels  w  hich  the  institution  is  expected  to  continue.  These  monies  [$-IO.OO()  each  for  grjitU 
mte  proimwls  imd  S-W.OOO  each  for  undergraduate  proposals]  enable  innovative  programs  to  come  into  existence  at  institu- 
tions pre\  unisK  unable  to  compete  for  these  funds. ind  previously  unserved.  Professlonnl  schools,  for  evanijile.  art'  fligible  to 
receive  see<l  monies  for  such  projects  as  energy  research  or  oceanographic  study  or  any  tunnher  of  pro|)osals  routed  to  func- 
tiunal  ami  topical  problems  of  a  global  nature  and  of  marked  •nternatlnnal  concern. 

.Approximatcfy  75  grants  of  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  each 

III.  Fellowships  $5,000,000 

Fellowships  support  advanced  studv  in  language  and  area  sUidies.  international  an<l  intercultural  affairs,  and  in  professional 
fields  with  a  comparative  or  international  focus.  These  fellowships  enable  advanced  students  to  pursue  their  (raining  at  insti- 
tiitifins  with  a  retogmVed.  high-tinality  ititematitHial  program,  and  are  not  necessarily  tied  to  centers  or  programs  listed  under 
(  ategorv  1.  "Si)e(  ialist  Prtigramy  Comprehensive  Centers  and  I'ndergraduate  Centers  and  Prognims."  New  emphases  are  being 
placed  on  needv  criteria  as  well  as  on  efforts  to  reach  previously  nninvolvcd  coiistitneneics  such  as  vvon)!':i  and  minorities, 
stodeiilsi  in  professional  ^cliofil  programs,  etc 

Approximately  1.100  at  94,400  each. 

IV.  Research  and  Development  $1,000  000 

Then- activities  are  designed  to  fill  critical  prograoi  gaps  unmet  in  the  .d)Ove  citegorie;*,  .Studies  of  an  anal)tical  nature  for 
jiurprises  of  i)rogram  evaluaiit)n.  develtipnient  of  tcachini^  nntterials  of  primar>  interest,  and  other  such  pointed  and  generally 
short-tenii  projec  ts  are  funded  in  this  area. 

V.  special  Instructional  Language  Programs  $500,000 


ajorit)  of  support  for  language  instruct it)n  is  fortlieomitig  from  other  categories  of  this  budget, 
s  capacity  to  i)rovide  highl>  •intensive  language  in.strut  (i{jn  in. critical  iaiigiiages.  such  as  Chinese, 
ntl Slavic  languages.  These  languages  wouhl  be  taught  on  a  j  ear-roimd  basis,  but  most  esjjcciaUy 


Although  it  is  dear  that  (he  majorit; 
ihrrcisa  need  for  a  continuous  c;ipi, 

Japanese,  and  selected  .Asian  and.Sla. i.i.iku.ik>-»  •  "i^^^-  •.tiiK»<>K>->  ^^nmw  ui-  um^m  un  it  j  (.-ui- 
in  (he  sutmnrrs  when  fat  ultv  and  odier  pnitessionals  and  students  can  attend  those  sessions. 


VI.  Fulbright-Hays  Monies— Section  102  (b)  (6)  $2,Gf)J),000 

ThiN  legislative  ait  authtjti/j's  a  wide  vuriets  of  activities  in  such  areas  as  teacher  t»ducation  and  enrricnlar  deselo|>ment 

TOTAL  "  $18,000,0(H) 
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REDUCTION  IN  ADMINISTRATION  REQUEST 


Senator  Montoya.  Let  us  say  for  the  record  that  for  the  year  1974 
the  total  appropriation  involved  for  Senate  scholarship  and  research, 
$11,333,000.  For  Fulbright-Hays  Scholarships,  $1,360,000.  And  for  the 
fiscal  year,  $11,300,000  and  $2,700,000,  a  total  of  $14,250,000  for  both 
years.  And  now  the  administration  request  is  for  a  total  of  $10  million, 
reducing  the  programs. 

Dr.  Spector.  This  is  what  fills  us  Avith  dismay. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  Avill  be  very  cognizant  of  this  and  the  level 
and  the  comparability  that  we  should  make  in  evaluating  your 
petition,  sir. 

Dr.  Spector.  This  would  be  greatly  appreciated.  There  are  three 
major  aspects  that  would  show  the  importance  of  this  program.  The 
first  is  political,  and  I  think  a  word  should  be  said  that  at  this  particu- 
lar period  in  history,  when  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  and  dis- 
tinguished Senators  and  Representatives  and  other  representatives  of 
our  people  have  expressed  concern  over  the  national  trauma  occasioned 
by  the  tragedy  of  our  military  involvement  in  Vietnam,  we  can  well  ask 
what  might  have  happened  had  we  had  a  better  education  in  the  facts 
of  international  life  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  cultures  and 
aspirations  of  other  people.  And  perhaps  the  material,  human,  and 
moral  cost  of  the  Indochina  debacle  could  have  been  avoided  did  we 
possess  a  really  educated  public  opinion  that  could  not  be  stampeded 
into  hasty,  ill-considered  actions. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  point  to  the  fact  that  we  would  like  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  and  to  our  own  people  that  we  are  not  turn- 
ing our  barks  on  the  international  world  and  only  through  educating 
and  constantly  educating  bur  citizens  through  these  acts  can  we  make 
the  kind  of  commitment  that  America  really  must  make  for  the  future 

in  the  international  field.  xtt-.t-«     •  i  •\rT  t 

On  the  subject  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  NDEA  title  VI,  i 
think  Dr.  Saunders  has  spoken  eloquently  just  before  me  and  so  we  can 
save  some  time. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  my  own  experience  last  year  gpmg  to  Japan 
with  the  Commerce  and  Trade  Association  of  Greater  St.  Louis  con- 
vinced me  of  the  importance  of  these  studies  by  having  some  of  my 
students  and  myself  with  a  mission.  We  were  able  to  conclude  major 


If  we  could  consider  the  state  of  the  automobile  market  today  in 
America,  one  of  oui"  most  important  industries  does  not  have  adequate 
support  tlirougli  the  use  of  people  who  are  trained  in  the  languages  and 
cultures.  We  are  not  making  good  sales  pitches  abroad.  I  think  the 
American  economy  could  be  revitaHzed  greatly  by  having  people 
skilled  to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  I^ation,  the  foreign  aflairs 
and  economics,  commerce  and  industry. 

And  finally,  I  should  think  most  important  to  all  Americans  is  the 
question  of  morality.  Morality  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  anguish  and 
our  hopes;  it  is  the  basis  of  every  joy  which  Americans  know  and 
every  good  we  wish  upon  our  fellows  throughout  the  world.  But  to 
translate  morality  into  individual  and  national  action  in  any  true  and 
valid  manner  requires  a  profound  understanding  not  only  of  the  fullest 
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dimensions  of  our  own  values,  but  equally  of  those  of  other  men. 
America  is  a  nation  of  plural  ethnic  groups  who  share  American  values 
but  at  the  same  time  are  steeped  in  traditions  developed  in  every 
corner  of  the  world.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  avail  ourselves, 
through  our  very  fiber,  of  the  best  ana  the  most  beautiful  that  this 
world  offers.  ^ 

America  is  the  harmonization  of  such  elements^  and  the  further 
development  of  such  concert  of  all  the  themes  carried  to  us  over  the 
generations.  If  we  are  to  understand  ourselves,  not  to  mention  our 
friends  of  other  nations,  we  must  comprehend  the  diversity  and 
immensity  of  our  own  national  culture.  I  submit  that  it  is  this,  above 
all,  that  our  education  system,  if  properly  oriented,  can  bestow  upon 
all  our  citizens,  but  most  importantly,  our  youth. 

When  we  have  pride  and  confidence  in  ourselves,  when  we  under- 
stand the  complex  fabric  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  own  morality, 
we  shall  look  more  willingly,  tolerantly,  and  patiently  at  our  friends, 
and  even  our  so-called  enemies.  Our  ultimate  moral  objective  is  to 
have  no  enemies,  to  find  a  basis  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  positive 
mutual  support  with  all  the  people  under  Heaven.  If  education  here 
cannot  do  it,  and  an  American  commitment  to  this  end  cannot  do  it, 
what  else  can?  It  must  ever  be  our  hope  and  faith  that  men  of  good 
will  througlilout  the  world  will  perceive  these  truths  and  nurture  them 
in  their  own  societies.  Meanwhile,-  we  here  at  home,  in  this  august 
Chamber,  can  set  the  example.  Our  attitude  and  decisions  toward 
interi^ational  education  in  its  most  sacred  and  profound  sense  will  be 
seen  and  heard  around  the  world  for  years  to  come. 

Indeed,  our  place  in  this  world  will  be  all  the  more  secure  and 
effective  as  a  direct  consequence  of  our  expanded  commitment  to 
internationalizing  American  education. 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MILES  FISHEB,  EXECUTIVE  SECBETABT,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  FOR  EQXXAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

PREPARED  STATEMENTS 

Senator  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Miles  Fisher,  National  Association  for  Equal 
Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.  Your  statement  will  be  made  part 
of  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed  to  summarize  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  statement  you  have,  one  of 
two,  that  is  my  sort  of  summary  statement.  I  would  like  to  present 
that,  and  these  other  statements  are  sort  of  backup  statements  for  in 
detail  that  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Montoya.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Then  I  have  a  third  statement  which  is  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  hearings  of  the  International  Institute  of  Health,  which 
I  would  like  to  be  considered  at  the  time  that  you  take  up  the  minority 
biomedical  schools  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  It  will  be  placed  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Fine,  sir. 

[The  statements  follow:] 
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The  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education  r&j^ 
resents  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  of  our  Nation,  lliere  are 
107  institutions  located  in  15  Southern  States.  4  Northern  States  and  the  District 
of  Colunvbia  enrolling  more  than  200,000  students.  Of  the  107  historically  black- 
institutions,  21  are  community  and  junior  colleges;  87  are  ^i-year  colleges  and 
universities.  These  institutions  graduate  more  than  30,000  students  annually 
with  baccalaureate,  graduate,  and  professional  degrees.  If  we  included  the  grad- 
uates during  the  forthcoming  1975  commencement,  these  institutions  since  19C6 
would  have  graduated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  students  with  baccalau- 
reate, graduate,  and  professional  degrees. 

They  have  and  will  be  In  the  foreseeable  future  a  major  vehicle  for  the  mobility 
of  many  black  people  and  others  into  all  levels  of  American  life.  These  institutions, 
despite  handicaps  created  by  neglect  and  malicious  intent,  have  enabled  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  students  shackled  by  poverty  and  racism  to  break  free.  These 
institutions  have  earned  the  right  to  a  continuing  service  to  the  Nation. 

The  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  represent  an  existing  mechanism 
that  can  be  improved  and  used  to  intensify  the  positive  efforts  to  equalize  oi>- 
iwrtunity.  Unless  there  is  a  genuine  commitment  to  eliminate  anything  adversely 
affecting  the  r^erformance  of  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities,  en- 
rollment and  graduates  will  decline,  thus  prolonging  the* inequities  of  this  society. 

iFederal  support  is  very  vital  to  the  future  of  these  institutions.  These  institu- 
tions continue  to  need  financial  support  for  students,  faculty,  staff,  facilitie.s 
equipment,  and  general  institutional  support.  The  Federal  Governnipnt  must 
continue  to  provide  increased  support  for  these  institutions.  It  will  take  a 
continuing  effort  by  the  public  sector  to  fulfill  a  true  commitment  to  equal 
educational  opportunity  in  higher  education. 

This  statement  is  an  expression  of  some  of  the  priorities  that  we  feel  are 
important  for  the  future  of  higher  education  in  general  and  black  instituations 
of  higher  education  in  particular.  Comments  on  some  of  these  priorities  follow. 

STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTAXCE 

An  increase  in  student  financial  assistance  is  necessary  if  access  to  higher 
education  is  to  be  provided  for  all  students  in  America.  Students  from  low- 
income  families,  on  the  whole,  have  very  limited  accos.s  to  other  source.s  of 
financial  aid  than  other  groups  within  our  society. 

The  average  black  and  low-income  student  cannot  afford  college  fees.  There- 
fore, fellowships,  scholarships,  loans,  part-time  employment,  or  other  monetary 
relief  are  a  must.  This  circumstance  immediately  places  an  additional  burden 
on  the  college,  as  well  as  the  student,  and  also  limits  the  number  of  students 
that  can  he  enrolled.  Over  two-thirds  of  all  black  students  conld  not  remain 
in  college  without  substantial  and  sustained  aid.  Over  three-fourths  of  the 
financial  aid  comes  through  the  institution  and  Federal  sources.  Even  with, 
the  large  number  of  students  now  being  educated  by  the  black  colleges,  every 
year  thousands  are  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  funds  alone. 

All  funds  in  the  respective  programs  .should  he  increased  to  accommodate 
the  expanded  enrollments  at  these  institutions  so  that  no  stud(»nt  will  he  turned 
away  and  turned  off  because  of  lack  of  the  availability  of  financial  options  for 
the  educati»)nal  experience. 

There  is  great  concern  about  the  future  of  student  assi.^^tance  i)rograms  as 
they  affect  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities.  Tn  view  of  tlio  wny 
in  which  the  package  of  resources  impacts,  these  institutions,  we  ! relieve  that 
for  some  time  to  come  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  support  from  BEOG  grants, 
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SEOG  grants  college  work-study,  direct  student  loans,  and  guaranteed  student 
loans.  The  rising  cost  of  providing  education  coupled  with  the  factor  of  great 
need  as  represented  by  large  numbers  of  students  and  the  dependence  of  those 
institutions  on  funds  derived  from  student  assistance  make  this  an  imperative. 

Basic  educational  opportunity  grants  must  be  funded  at  a  higher  level  to  be 
effective.  This  program  presupposes  that  there  will  be  other  student  financial 
aid  programs  to  enable  this  concept  to  become  one  of  real  opportunity  for  all 
students  The  up  to  one-half  cost  limitations  presupposes  that  the  other  half 
plus  would  come  from  someplace  else.  Since  students  would  only  receive  up  to 
half  of  the  cost  to  attend  an  institution  it  would  be  very  necessary  that  they 
have  available  other  types  of  support.  v.     ^  ^ 

The  minimum  legal  levels  of  funding  in  the  college  based  programs  that  were 
set  forth  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  will  not  be  adequate  to  offset 
the  expanded  inclusion  of  full-time,  half-time,  and  proprietary  students  in  the 
basic  educational  opportunity  grants  program  as  well  as  allow  for  the  f"II-vmc 
and  half-time  graduate  students  participating  in  the  work  study  and  airect 
student  loan  programs  because  of  the  lack  of  graduate  funds 


ba.sic  educational  opportunity  program.  ,     i..     i  . 

Since  the  thrust  of  the  .student  aid  program  is  to  serve  the  needy,  the  l)a.sic 
educational  opportunitv  grant.s  program  would  hopefully  take  care  of  .student.s 
from  low-income  families.  Without  this  thrust  all  need  mry  end  up  being 
middle-income  and  other  rather  than  inclusive  of  the  lower  income  student. 

The  awards  for  this  year  were  very  small.  In  view  of  this  fact  a  greater 
amount  of  the  student's  package  had  to  come  from  other  sources.  Without 
adequate  resources  these  students  could  not  be  properly  supported.  The  fund- 
ing of  SEOG,  CWS,  and  TSL  is  prerequisite  to  the  funding  of  BEOO.  We  sup- 
port this  program  at         billion  for  fi.scal  year  1976.  . 

The  .supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants  will  provide  supplemental 
as.sistancc  to  students.  With  the  concept  of  need  that  exists,  these  grants  will 
be  utilized  by  students  from  all  socio-economic  levels. 

These  SEO  grants  will  allow  students  to  have  resources  to  attend  private 
institution.s,  minimize  the  debts  that  would  be  entailed  in  attending  high  cost 
institutions,  keep  the  diversity  of  academic  institutions  available  to  students, 
and  allow  the  needed  flexibility  in  financial  aid  packaging. 

Tliis  program  will  help  to  upgrade  grant-wise  the  deficit  in  the  basic  EOG 
program  and/or  impact  the  need  of  other  students.  Half-time  students  arc 
eligible  for  student  assistance. 

The  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants  were  to  take  the  student 
beyond  the  minimum  basic  grant  and  give  flexibility  to  the  packaging  process. 
With  an  expanded  pool  of  BEOG  awardecs  and  the  overall  crunch  on  financial 
aid,  this  scarce  pool  of  resources  is  inadequate. 

We  support  this  program  at  a  level  of  $240  million  for  fiscal  year  197(>. 

The  college  work  study  program  will  allow  students  to  participate  in  paying 
for  their  education.  The  college  work  study  programs  aid  the  students  as  well 
as  the  institution  by  providing  them  with  a  .source  of  manpower.  This  program 
is  needed  to  enhance  the  ability  of  institutions  to  package  creative  and  resource- 
fnl  work  oi)portunities  for  students. 

This  program  must  consider  the  half-time  .student.s— both  undergraduate 
and  graduate — as  well  as  full-time  graduate  students.  With  the  eut  in  funds 
for  graduate  education,  this  program  will  be  heavily  tapped  as  a  logical  source 
of  funds  by  graduate  students. 

With  the  eiianging  of  the  college  work  study  program  to  a  concept  of  need, 
rntlicr  than  priority,  to  low-income  students,  this  program  now  is  helpful,  but 
does  not  have  the  impact  that  it  previously  had  for  the  xnsH  tut  ions.  Without 
increa.sed  funding  in  this  program,  there  will  not  he  adequate  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  an  expanded  pool  of  students. 

We  support  this  program  at  a  level  of  $420  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  direct  student  loan  program  will  continue  to  ho  necessary  for  many  of  our 
students  because  of  the  diflfieult  time  that  many  of  them  have  in  trying  to  purchase 
loans  on  the  private  market.  These  low-interest  loans  arc  made  by  the  institutions. 
They  must  be  continne<3  because  numbers  of  low-income  students  must  he  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  preparation  beyond  college.  :Mnny  banks  refu.se  to  loan 
to  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  to  low^-income  students. 
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The  direct  .student  loan  program  is  protection  for  the  availability  of  loans  to 
ininorities  and  low-income  populations.  This  program  should  be  supported  at  a 
very  high  level  to  enhance  the  packaging  of  student  assistance. 

This  program  also  includes  graduate  students  among  its  eligibles.  Again,  the 
funding  crises  in  graduate  education  impact  this  situation. 

Until  the  commitment  to  finance  loans  for  minorities  and  other  disadvantaged 
groui).s  filters  down  to  the  lending  institutions,  there  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a 
need  for  the  direct  student  loan  program.  As  an  institutional-based  program  it 
provides  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  some  loan  resources  will  be  available  to 
students. 

We  support  ihis  program  ^at  a  level  of  .$350  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS 

Though  loans  are  not  the  best  way  of  financing  the  etlucation  of  students 
from  low-income  backgrounds,  it  Is  important  that  in  the  money  crunch  that 
cx)nfronts  us  that  every  possible  means  sJioukl  he  taken  to  guarantee  that  these 
guaranteed  student  loans  will  be  made  available  on  equal  terms  to  all  that  apply 
for  them. 

We  support  this  program  at  $654  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

The  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  known  as  Upward  Bound,  talent 
.search,  and  special  student  services  have  been  very  helpful  to  disadvantaged 
students  in  this  Nation.  With  the  increased  concentration  of  disadvantaged  per- 
sons in  the  large  metropolitan  centers  of  our  country  and  the  corresponding 
decline  in  the  quality  of  education  provided  for  these  persons,  there  will  continue 
to  exist  a  need  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriations  level  of  these  programs. 

These  programs  have  been  helpful  to  black  and  disadvantaged  students 
and  need  to  be  continued  and  funded  at  a  much  higher  level  to  provide  hope  out  of 
despair  for  thousands  of  our  students.  The  fiscal  year  1976  appropriation  projects 
^  these  programs  to  service  268.000  students.  Such  programs  will  identify  students 
and  give  them  encouragement  and  information,  motivate  students  to  attend 
colleges,  and  provide  special  remedial  and  other  services  for  enrolled  college 
students. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  the  educational  opportunity  centers  will  focus 
on  specific  geographic  areas  with  major  concentrations  of  low-income  populations. 

We  would  encourage  an  appropriations  level  for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1976  at  $90  million. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

The  cooperative  education  program  enables  colleges  to  provide  programs 
which  alternate  academic  study  with  periods  of  off-campus  employment.  These 
arrangements  give  students  an  opportunity  to  earn  money,  to  experiment  with 
future  employment  possibilities,  and  to  try  practical  application  of  academic  work 
which  in  turn  enriches  the  subsequent  study. 

We  support  this  program  at  a  level  of  $11  million. 

TITLE  III — STRENGTHENING   DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Title  III  program,  .«:trengthening  developing  imstitutions,  has  been  and 
is  one  of  the  programs  that  is  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  historically  black 
colleges.  A  primary  goal  of  title  III  is  to  strengthen  institutions  in  th?  areas  of 
curriculum  development,  management  capability,  faculty  growth,  and  student 
services. 

For  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  this  program  has  administratively  been  carried 
out  through  a  basic  program  which  provides  grants  to  gradually  strengthen  the 
academic  and  management  capabilities  of  participating  institutions  and  an  ad- 
vanced program  under  which  substantial  grants  are  provided  over  a  period  of 
3-5  years  to  the  strongest  of  these  institutions  on  an  accelerated  development 
schedule. 

In  academic  year  1976-77  this  program  will  continue  to  support  institutions 
enrolling  large  numbers  of  low-Income  students. 

Two  categories  of  institutions  have  continuously  been  recipients  of  title  III 
grants,  namely,  4  year,  historically  black  institutions,  and  2-year  public  institu- 
tions. Historically  black,  developing  colleges  en^ll^fv-LMeli  proportion  of  low- 
income  youths  who  are  often  ill  prepared  for  the  Ail|^j(i>Oompet^       of  a  fully 
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developed  college.  Tlu»  fact  that  many  of  these  youths  are  unable  to  financially 
afford  tlie  rising  cost  of  a  college  education,  suggests  that  certain  developing 
colleges  will  continue  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  the  low-income  students  now 
attending  college.  Similarly,  the  public  2-year  colleges  located  in,  or  near  inetro- 
poUtaii  areas  and  in  deep  rural  areas  are  enrolling  increasing  numbers  of  low- 
income  students. 

With  the  aid  of  past  and  current  support  under  title  III,  strengtiiening  de- 
veloping institutions,  the  black  colleges  have  acquired  significant  forward 
momentum  in  providing  successful  educational  experiences  for  vast  numbers  of 
low-income  students.  This  extra  support  will  bring  the  black  colleges  to  the  major 
goal  of  title  III ;  that  is,  moving  these  institutions  into  the  mainstream  of  higher 
education. 

Some  positive  aspects  of  this  program  have  been  as  follows ;  The  predominant- 
ly black  colleges  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  junior  colleges  have  been  helped, 
low-income  student.s  have  benefited  from  the  programs,  arrang<LMnents  have  been 
established  by  institutions  that  would  not  have  been  established,  curriculum 
offerings  have  been  broadened,  increased  faculty  support,  professors  emeriti  pro- 
visions, and  the  TACTICS  model— technical  assistance  to  colleges  to  increase 
college  services. 

By  developing  the  technical  know-how  to  generate  academic  reform,  im- 
prove management  systems,  and  better  recruitnient  and  admissions  procedures, 
these  groups  are  successfully  strengthening  the  black  colleges.  Those  institu- 
tions have  historically  fulfilled  the  role  of  providing  access  to  equal  opportunity 
for  persons  from  low-income  backgrounds  who  would,  without  such  opportunities, 
have  been  denied  the  chance  to  become  contributing  tax-paying  citizens  of  this 
country. 

The  added  initiatives  for  the  additional  funds  in  this  program  have  the  po- 
tential for  continued  good  within  these  institutions.  These  largo  grants  to  the 
institutions  hopefully  will  help  to  facilitate  their  more  rapid  movement  into 
the  mainstream.  These  grants  for  change  will  make  a  difference  in  these  institu- 
tions. 

The  developing  institutions  program  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  programs  most 
responsive  to  the  ne-^ds  of  the  traditionally  black  colleges. 

This  program  is  worthy  of  funding  at  a  level  of  $120  million  for  fiscal  year 


The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  requests  nothing  at  all  for  construction  grants. 
The  construction  of  academic  facilities  is  very  vital  to  the  expansion  of  student 
enrollments  at  these  institutions.  Specialized  facilities  will  be  needed  for  the  new 
demands  of  changing  instructional  methods,  laboratories,  experimentation,  re- 
.search,  and  expanding  fields  of  societal  interest.  In  other  instances,  there  is  tho 
ncHHl  to  rehabilitate  and  convert  obsolete  and  substandard  facilities  in  many 
iiiKititutions. 

We  support  the  continuation  of  Federal  grants  and  direct  loans  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities,  as  well  as  the  program  of  interest  subsidies  on 
loans  obtained  in  the  private  market.  There  are  serious  needs  in  terms  of  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  of  current  facilities  at  black  colleges  that  are  best  mot 
within  the  context  of  a  grants  program.  Black  colleges  and  similarly  situated  in- 
stitutions are  hard  put  to  come  up  with  the  matching  funds  for  loans. 

We  would  hope  that  siibstantial  sums  in  grants  funds  could  l)e  appropriated  to 
allow  for  the  replacement  of  outdated  facilities  and  for  providing  new  facilities 
for  the  increasing  college  enrollment.  There  is  the  necessity  of  providing  nt^v 
funds  for  facility  construction  and  renovation  through  a  variety  of  viable  com- 
ponent h  .such  as  interest  subsidy,  grants,  loans  and  loan  guarantees  that  proved  so 
effective  in  the  early  years  of  higher  education  development. 


Library  needs  are  of  prime  concern  to  black  colleges.  ^Nlany  of  these  institutions 
liave  relied  on  donations  and  uneven  development.  Books,  and  other  resource 
materials  are  needed  by  many  of  the  institutions  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
publishing  explosion  and  for  (he  rephicement  of  worn  and  lost  books. 

Funds  under  tliis  program  will  continue  to  be  helpful  to  insiti  tut  ions  in  main- 
taining tiieir  accreditation  and  keeping  up  with  the  latest  volumes  in  the  vanons 
fields.  These  institution.^  have  holdings  worthy  of  preserving  and  updating. 


1970. 


ACADEMIC  FACILITIES 


LIBRARY  FUNDS 
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The  basic  grant  program  is  helpful  to  these  institutions  in  purchasing  books 
and  audio\'isual  materials.  Many  institutions  also  need  the  supplemental  and  spe- 
cial purpose  grants  authorized  under  the  title  III  for  strengthening  library  collec- 
tions anr*  developing  modem,  e(Bcient  library  service. 

Libraries  are  a  very  valuable  and  necessary  resource  and  therefore  it  is  iBSsen- 
tial  that  they  receive  adequate  support  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  vital  role 
at  a  level  of  quality. 

We  support  this  program  at  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

LAND  GRANTS  FUNDS 

The  fiscal  year  1976  budget  requests  no  funds  for  aid  to  land-grant  colleges.  It 
has  been  proposed  that  annual  funds  under  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  and  the  per- 
manent appropriation  under  the  Second  Morrill  Act  be  terminated.  The  resolution 
of  the  board  and  general  body  of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity 
in  Higher  Bducaiton  in  session  on  March  11  and  12,  1974,  expresses  their  senti- 
ment in  this  issue. 

Funds  going  to  the  land-grant  colleges  must  not  be  rescinded.  There  an\  the 
most  valuable  funds  the  land-grant  institutions  receive  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  funds  go  to  the  general  operation  of  the  institution  and  are  not 
competitive  In  nature.  If  these  funds  are  cut  off,  they  cannot  be  made  vip  without 
an  appropriation  from  the  State  legis-ative,  increased  tuitioa  to  students  or  the 
dismissing  of  professors  and  staff.  None  of  these  options  appear  to  be  viable  at 
this  time.  No  other  program  moneys  can  be  substituted  for  these  funds. 

The  Morrill  Act  and  Bankhead-Jones  legislation  refers  to  the  funds  as  endow- 
ment which  implies  a  certain  permanence.  Permanent  money  cannot  be  replaced 
with  temporary  money  without  placing  an  undue  hardship  on  the  institution. 
For  the  1890  colleges  money  from  the  developing  institutions  program  (which  is 
programmatic)  cannot  replace  land-grant  funds  that  cannot  be  used  operationally. 
These  funds  are  valuable  to  the  1890  land-grant  institutions  that  have  never 
shared  equitably  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-grant  resources. 

The  land-grant  funds  should  be  continued  because  of  their  impact  upon  the 
land-grant  institutions. 

GRADUATE  FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  CAREERS  IN  POSTS  ECO  XDARY  EDUCATION 

We  encourage  a  restoration  and  continuation  of  appropriations  of  this  program. 
This  would  allow  for  the  activating  of  new  starts  in  this  program.  A  cutback 
in  graduate  fellowships  would  hurt  the  chances  of  large  numbers  of  blacks 
pursuing  and  securing  the  doctorate  degree. 

This  program  should  be  continued  at  a  high  level  as  any  phasing  out  of  these 
fellowships  will  encourage  an  irreversible  gap  between  the  availability  of  minor- 
ity doctorates  and  nonminority  doctorates.  Contrary  to  present  emphasis  on  an 
oversupply  of  dcotorates,  there  is  no  over  supply  of  black  doctorates.  If  this  trend 
is  carried  out  there  will  be  no  approximation  of  parity  in  holders  of  the  doctorate 
degree  within  the  foreseeable  future.  This  would  indeed  undercut  the  ambition  of 
young  doctoral  hopefuls  who  would  seek  to  pursue  the  terminal  degree. 

The  pipeline  must  be  enlarged  and  continued  to  include  more  candidated, 
otherwise  the  future  academic  leadership  will  be  deprived  of  a  mix  which  will  be 
necessary  in  our  culturally  pluralistic  society. 

With  the  equal  employment  opportunities  program  and  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams seeking  out  substantial  numbers  of  minorities  and  women,  where  will  they 
he  found  if  provisions  are  not  made  to  prepare  an  adequate  supply  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future.  There  is  a  lack  of  prepared  minorities  across  the  board  in  all 
areas. 

We  would  encourage  a  continuation  of  this  program  at  a  high  level  with  an 
earmarking  of  a  percentage  of  these  fellow.ships  of  black  doctoral  candidates,  and 
a  continuation  of  other  programs  that  train  students  in  midlevel  graduate  offer- 
ings between  the  bachelors  and  the  doctorate  degrees.  A  greater  proportion  of 
the  black  coUege  graduates  can  be  encouraged  to  go  to  graduate  and  professional 
schools  with  the  proper  fellowships. 
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EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Education  professions  development  program  part  E  provides  training  programs 
for  higher  education  personnel.  Funds  should  be  made  available  for  new  fellow- 
ships and  institutes  along  with  continuing  fellowships  and  institutes.  It  is  essen- 
tial these  types  of  programs  be  funded  to  enable  minorities  especially  to  have 
available  such  training. 

We  support  this  program  at  $5.8  million  for  flscal  year  1976. 


This  program  makes  incentive  grants  available  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in 
providing  grants  to  eligible  students  in  attendance  at  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Tlii.s  program  sUonld  enable  States  to  facilitate  either  the  development  of  new 
State  grants  or  the  expan.sion  of  existing  programs  so  as  to  increase  the  range  of 
opportunities  available  to  students  for  access  to  postsecondary  institutions. 

■\Ve  support  this"program  at  .?i50  million. 


There  is  a  great  need  for  a  thrust  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this 
direction  at  the  present  time. 

We  support  an  appropriation  at  the  level  of  $20  million. 


This  program  should  encourage  institutions  to  deal  with  a  much  neglected  seg- 
ment of  our  society.  The  veteran  must  be  provided  for  by  the  higher  education 
community  in  order  to  help  hiui  make  the  transition  back  to  civilian  life  through 
tho  aequisitiou  of  salable  expertise  for  a  meaningful  future. 

We  support  this  program  at  $25  million. 


This  program  is  needed  for  the  future  of  laigher  education.  Tuition  and  fees 
account  for  only  part  of  the  necessary  funds  to  run  an  Institution.  The  fact  thai 
many  in.stitutions  are  in  financial  need  is  indic-uive  of  the  necessity  oi  some  sort 
of  .support  to  alleviate  tins  eri.si.s. 

Black  college.s  which  have  not  received  adequate  .support  in  the  past  would  he 
benefited  by  thi.s  type  of  aid  provided,  however,  that  the  appropriations  level  i.s 
ade(iuate  to  allow  the  granting  of  sizable  sums  of  money  to  these  institutions.  A 
too  limit(»d  appropriatif)n  would  negate  the  impact  that  such  a  program  would  be 
de.signed  to  make. 

The  above  comments  do  not  exhaust  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  needs  of 
higher  education  and  its  vjirious  segments. 

It  l.s  hoped  that  :ipproi)riatif)ns  will  be  forthcoming  that  will  allow  for  adequate 
funding  of  pre.sout  higher  education  request.s  that  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
future  of  lhe.s(>  iustitutiou.s.  Lot  u.s  hope  that  we  are  not  in  a  period  of  pyrrhii: 
eutbaek.s  wherein  we  cut  l)aek  today  only  to  lose  the  soul  of  the  institution  for 
tomorrow. 

We  siipport  thi.s  progrjim  at  a  lev(»l  of  $200  million. 

In  conclu.sion.  a  nuij(»r  ucchI  for  the.se  iustitutbuis  at  thi.s  juuelion  in  history 
i.s  for  iucrcasi^d  .support  at  the  Federal  level  .sullicient  (o  overeonu'  the  year.s 
of  ina(l(Miuat(»  .supi>ort.  The  trenu'udous  impact  thes(>  school.s  liave  made,  inspite 
of  .sliort  iMulgcts  and  culturally  different  stu{Ient>;,  is  proof  euongli  that  they 
lunc  l)cen  and  still  will  be  In  the  fort^soealile  future  tlic  major  force  for  greater 
npiM)r( unities  for  black  students  and  other  st udent.s  to  enter  all  levels  of  Amer- 
ican life. 


STATE  STUDENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 


UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY  SERVICES 


veteran's  cost  of  instruction  payments  of  institutions 


IN.STITUTIONAL  SUPPORT    (COST  OF  EDUCATION  PAYMENTS) 
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Proposed  Higher  Education  Appropriations,  Fiscal  Year  1976 

[Dollars  in  thousands] 

Program  y  A  FBO  tup- 

Student  assistance :  p®*** 

Basic  educational  opportunity  grants   $1,050,000 

Supplemental  education  opportunity  grant^i   240,000 

College  work  study   420,  000 

Direct  student  loans   350,  000 

Guarantee<l  student  loans   654,  000 

Cooperative  education   11,  000 

State  student  incentive  grants   50,  000 

Special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged   90,000 

Talent  search. 

Upward  bound. 

Special  services. 

Educational  opportunity  centers. 

Developing  Institutions   120,  000 

Institutional  assistance  (cost  of  education  payments)   200,000 

Academic  facilities   50,000 

C-ollege  libraries   30,  000 

Community  servicCa.,,  :   25,  000 

Tjangimge  and  area  studies   15,  000 

Bankhead-.Tones  and  land-grant  funds   12,  500 

Annual  appropriation  $10,000. 

Permanent  Appropriation  $2,700. 

Strengthening  graduate  programs   30,  000 

EPDA  V,  part  E  training  program  for  higher  education  personnel.-  5,  800 

Fellowships  for  disadvantaged   750 

EUender  fellowships   500 

Veterans  cost  of  instructions   2,  500 
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STATEMENT  SUMMARY 


Mr.  Fisher.  I  am  Miles  Fisher  IV,  executive  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  association  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  as  well  as  your  past 
responsiveness  to  our  concerns. 

In  view  of  the  time  limitations,  I  will  summarize  briefly  for  you  our 
major  concerns  and  request  that  our  full  statement  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 


The  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion represents  the  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
Nation.  There  are  107  institutions  located  in  15  Southern  States,  4 
Northern  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  enrolling  more  than 
200,000  students.  These  schools  graduate  more  than  30,000  students 
annually  with  baccalaureate,  graduate,  and  professional  degrees. 

The  historically  black  colleges  represent  an  existing  mechanism 
that  can  be  improved  and  used  to  intensify  the  positive  efforts  to 
equalize  opportunity.  Unless  there  is  a  genuine  commitment  to  elim- 
inate anything  adversely  affecting  the  performance  of  the  historically 
black  colleges,  enrollment  and  graduates  will  decline,  thus  prolonging 
the  inequities  of  this  society. 

Federal  support  is  vital  to  the  future  of  these  institutions.  These 
institutions  continue  to  need  financial  support  for  students,  faculty, 
staff,  facilities,  equipment,  and  general  institutional  support.  The 
Federal  Government  must  continue  to  provide  increased  support  for 
these  institutions.  It  will  take  a  continuing  effort  by  the  public 
sector  to  fulfill  a  true  commitment  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
in  higher  education. 

Some  of  our  priorities  are  as  follows.  These  are  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive but  additional  concerns  might  be  found  in  the  full  staternent. 

Our  association  in  its  programmatic  efforts  for  1975  considers 
student  financial  assistance  as  one  of  the  top  priorities. 

The  average  black  and  low-income  student  cannot  afford  college 
fees.  The  ACE/UCLA  survey  on  estimated  parental  income  for  fall, 
1974,  which  is  attachment  A,  indicates  that  24  percent  of  all  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education  come  from  families  with  less  than 
$10,000  income  whereas  in  the  predominantly  black  colleges,  68  per- 
cent of  the  students  come  frorn  families  with  less  than  $10,000  income. 

Census  figures  on  the  distribution  of  families  by  income  in  1973, 
which  is  attachment  B,  show  that  36  percent  of  the  white  families 
and  65  percent  of  the  black  families  were  in  the  income  range  below 
$10,000. 

Over  two-thirds  of  all  black  students  could  not  remain  in  college 
without  substantial  and  sustained  aid.  Therefore,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, grants,  loans,  part-time  employment,  or  other  monetary  relief 
are  a  must.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  financial  aid  comes  through  the 
institution  and  Federal  sources.  This  circumstance  immedfiately 
places  an  additional  burden  on  the  college,  as  well  as  the  student  and 
also  limits  the  number  of  students  that  can  be  enrolled.  Every  year 
thousands  of  students  are  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  funds  alone. 


BLACK  COLLEGES  AND  UNrVERSITIES 
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There  is,  therefore,  great  concern  about  the  future  of  student  assist- 
ance programs  as  they  affect  the  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. As  shown  in  attachment  C,  the  funding  levels  of  campus- 
based  programs  at  these  institutions  have  significantly  and  alarmingly 
declined  over  the  past  3  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  then-  full  fund- 
mg  requirements  have  never  been  met. 

Attachment  D  shows  the  allocations  received  by  these  institutions 
for  academic  year  1973-74  and  the  additional  funds  required  in  order 
to  meet  the  real  needs  of  those  enrolled  and  those  requesting  aid.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  an  amount  of  approximately  $277,974,292  would 
have  been  requu-ed  for  1973-74  to  meet  these  minimum  needs. 

In  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  packaging  of  resources  impacts 
these  institutions,  we  believe  that  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  support  from  BEOG  grants,  SEOG  grants,  college 
work  study,  direct  student  loans,  and  guaranteed  student  loans.  The 
nsing  cost  of  providing  education  coupled  with  the  factor  of  a  great 
need  as  represented  by  large  numbers  of  students  and  the  dependence 
of  these  institutions  on  funds  derived  from  student  assistance  makes 
this  an  imperative. 

All  funds  in  the  respective  programs  should  be  increased  to  accom- 
modate the  expanded  enrollments  at  these  institutions  so  that  no 
student  will  be  turned  away  and  turned  off  because  of  the  lack  of  the 
availability  of  financial  options  for  the  educational  experience. 

We  support  the  following  levels  of  funding  for  the  student  assistance 
programs— and  I  ^vill  not  take  the  time  to  read  these,  but  I  would 
like  to  just  bring  them  to  your  attention  and  say  that  adequate  sup- 
port of  student  assistance  programs  will  provide  real  opportunity  for 
all  students. 

I  move  on  to  title  III  program  which  is  strengthening  developing 
institutions.  The  title  III  program  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  programs 
that  IS  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  historically  black  colleges.  A 
prmary  goal  of- title  III  is  to  strengthen  institutions  in  the  areas  of 
curriculum  development,  management  capability,  faculty  growth,  and 
student  services. 

For  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  this  prosjram  has  administrativel}''  been 
carried  put  through  a  basic  program  which  provides  2:rants  to  gradually 
strengthen  the  academic  and  management  capabilities  of  participating 
institutions  and  an  advanced  program  under  which  substantial  grants 
are  provided  over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years  to  the  strongest  of  these 
institutions  on  an  accelerated  development  schedule. 

In-  academic  year  1976-77,  this  program  will  continue  to  support 
institutions  enrolling  lar^e  numbers  of  low-income  students. 

Two  categories  of  institutions  have  continuously  been  recipients  of 
title  III  grants — namely,  4-yeaT,  historically  black  institutions  and 
similarly  situated  institutions,  and  2-year  public  institutions. 

Historically  black  developing  colleges  enroll  a  high  proportion  of 
low-income  youths  who  are  often  ill  prepared  for  the  academic  compe- 
tition of  a  fully  developed  college.  The  fact  that  many  of  these  youths 
are  unable  to  financially  afford  the  rising  cost  of  a  college  education 
suggests  that  certain  developing  colleges  will  continue  to  educate  a 
large  proportion  of  the  low-income  students  now  attending  colleges. 

Similarly,  the  public  2-year  colleges  located  in  or  near  metropolitan 
areas  and  in  deep  rural  areas  are  enrolling  increasing  numbers  of  low- 
income  students. 
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With  the  aid  of  past  and  current  support  under  title  III,  strengthen- 
ing developing  institutions,  the  black  colleges  have  acquired  significant 
forward  momentum  in  providing  successful  educational  experiences 
for  vast  numbers  of  low-income  students.  This  extra  support  >yill  bring 
the  black  colleges  to  the  major  goal  of  title  III,  that  is,  moving  these 
institutions  into  the  mainstream  of  higher  education. 

Some  positive  aspects  of  this  program  have  been  as  follows:  the 
predominantly  black  colleges  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  junior 
colleges  have  been  helped,  low-income  students  nave  benefited  from 
the  programs,  arrangements  have  been  established  by  institutions  that 
would  not  have  been  possible  otherwise,  constructive  and  innovative 

Erograms  have  been  established,  curriculum  offerings  have  been 
roadened,  increased  faculty  support  and  professor  emeriti  provisions. 
The  added  initiatives  for  the  additional  funds  in  this  program  have 
the  potential  for  continued  good  within  these  institutions.  These  large 
grants  to  the  institutions  hopefully  will  help  to  facilitate  their  more 
rapid  movement  into  the  mainstream.  These  grants  for  change  will 
make  a  difference  in  these  institutions. 

The  developing  institutions  program  has  been  and  is  one  of  the 
programs  most  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  traditionally  black 
colleges.  We  request  your  support  of  this  program  at  a  level  of  $120 
million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

Tliis  program  is  worthy  of  fxmding  at  a  level  of — at  that  level. 
Senator  Montoya.  We  have  a  vote  on  the  floor.  We  will  suspend  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  be  right  back. 
We  will  stand  in  recess  untu  I  return. 
[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

Senator  Montoya.  The  meeting  will  be  in  order. 
You  may  proceed.  Dr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Other  priorities  are  academic  facilities,  library  funds, 
land-grant  funds,  graduate  fellowships  for  careers  in  postsecondary 
education,  education  professions  development  program,  university 
community  services,  institutional  support  in  the  form  of  cost  of 
education  i)ayTiients. 

These  priorities  represent  points  of  emphasis  for  fxiture  directions. 
The  viability  of  these  institutions  will  in  part  be  determined  by  the 
response  to  these  requests. 

Senator  Montoya.  Of  course,  we  are  having  quite  a  bit  of  austerity 
in  education  downtown,  and  we  will  try  to  do  what  is  best  for  education 
through  this  committee.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  meet  us  part  of  the 
way,  so  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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National  Association  of  Schools  and  Public  Affairs  and 

Administration 


STATEMENT  OF  MORRIS  W.  H,  COLLINS,  JR.,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  AND  ADMINISTRA- 


ACCOMPANIED  BY  DON  M.  BLANDON,  STAFF  DIRECTOR^  WASHING- 
TON OFFICE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 


Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Morris  Collins,  schools  of  public  affairs  and 
administration. 

Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

You  are  speaking  on  behalf  of  Thomas  B.  Murphy,  immediate 
past  president  and  Alan  K.  Campbell,  president.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir. 

I  have  \vith  me  too,  Mr.  Don  M.  Blandon;  who  is  staff  director  in 
our  Washington  office  of  the  association. 
[The  statement  follows:] 


TION 


PREPARED  STATEMENT 
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Mr.  Chairman  ©nd  members  of  fthe  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  inviting  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration  (NASPAA) 
to  api>ear  before  you  to  share. our  views  concerning  the  public  sen-ice  education 
portions  of  title  IX  of  the  ]aiglier  Education  Act.  I  am  Thomas  P.  Murphy,  presi- 
dent of  NASPAA  and  executive  director  of  the  Institute  of  Urban  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  With  me  today  are  Morris  W.  H.  Oollius,  Jr.,  chairruaii  of  our 
NASPAA  Governmental  Relations  Committee  and  dean,  College  of  Public  AfTairs, 
the  American  University,  and  Don  M.  Blandiu,  our  NASPAA  staff  director  in  our 
Washington,  D.C.,  office. 

The  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration,  with 
a  membership  of  more  than  150  colleges  and  universities,  urges  tliis  subcommittee 
to  continue  its  support  of  better  public  uuiiuigcmeut  for  all  the  governments  of 
this  Nation  by  increasing  the  appropriation  for  title  IX,  parts  A  and  C  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  for  fiscal  year  1075-70.  We  are  a  professional  eclucation 
association  dedicated  to  tlie  ^idvancemeut  of  education  and  training  in  public 
affairs  and  public  administration.  The  association  forsters  goals  and  standards  of 
exct^llence  in  education  for  the  public  service  and  cooperates  with  governmental 
organizations,  professional  associations,  and  national  public  interest  groups  to 
improve  the  quality  of  public  management. 

This  statement  is  an  earnest  effort  by  those  involved  in  preparing  men  and 
women  for  managerial  i>ositious  in  local,  State,  and  national  governments  to 
apprise  the  Congress  of  the  critical  n(^  for  upgrading  and  expanding  public 
administration  education  in  this  Nation. 


Government  on  all  levels  throughout  the  United  States  desperately  need  ad- 
ministrators who  are  properly  trained  in  public  ruauageuient.  The  growing  eco- 
nomic adversity,  the  increased  pressures  on  governments  to  do  more  with  less,  the 
demands-)  for  better  utiliZ/ation  of  natural  resources,  and  the  growing  insistence  of 
citizems  for  greater  participation  and  a  much  higher  degree  of  accountability 
(moral  and  otherwise)— nil  of  these  forces  accentuate  the  neecl  for  better  man- 
agers throughout  our  Nation's  entire  governmental  structure.  To  fail  to  meet 
these  needs  will  be  to  invite  disiister. 

The  Congress,  recognizing  these  acute  needs  for  managerial  talent,  appropri- 
ated just  a  few  weeks  ago  the  modest  sum  of  $4  million  to  initiate  the  public 
service  education  program.  With  this  ^4  million,  a  start  will  be  made  toward 
supplying  all  governments,  but  particularly  State  and  local  units,  with  the  kinds 
of  managerial  talent  required  to  effectuate  essential  public  programs. 


There  is  widespread  support  for  the  iHiblie  service  education  program  by 
public  ofhcials  thnmghont  the  Xation  and  by  their  associations.  These  officials 
and  their  assoc-iation.s  presented  to  the  Congress  their  assessment  of  the  critical 
needs  for  properly  educated  managerial  and  leadership  talent  in  their  local 
and  State  governments.  Mayors,  county  commissioners,  city  managers.  State 
officials,  and  the  associations  representing  these  officials  all  have  expressed 
strong  support  for  funding  this  program  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  present 
shortage  of  competent  administrators. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  following  organization.s  have  been  involved 
through  the  years  to  support  of  the  authorization  of  this  funding  and  of  the 
funding  it.self :  the  American  Public  Works  As.sociation ;  the  Americaii  Society 
for  Public  Administratiou  ;  the  Council  of  State  Governments;  the  International 
City  Management  A.ssociation ;  the  International  Personnel  Management  Asso- 
ciation; the  National  Academy  of  Public  Admini.stratioM  ;  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation of  Counties;  the  National  Conference  of  State  T.egislatnre.s ;  tlie  National 
Governors  Conference;  the  National  League  of  Cities;  the  National  Municipal 
League;  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 


Actual Iv,  it  wa.s  the  strong  belief  of  these  public  officials  and  of  their  orga- 
nizations'lhiit  a  .sum  considernl)ly  gre.'iter  than  the  million  appropriatcnl  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  would  be  required  to  mount  the  kind  of  public  service 
education  program  needed  to  alleviate  their  management  and  leadershii»  short- 
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iiKt*.  Tho  li»fuU»rslu|)  of  tliis  snbcominiHoo  niul  otUer  conKi't'.ssioiial  lojiders  had  ul.so 
proposed  initially  a  higlier  It»vt»l  of  funding— something  on  the  order  of  the  $10 
million  being  proposed  here  for  the  .second  year. 

There  was  understanding  hy  public  officials  supporting  the  large  appropria- 
tion, Imwevor,  that  the  Congres.s  was  operating  under  severe  fiscal  restraints- 
accordingly,  there  was  acceptance  of  the  very  niode.st  initial  appropriation 
These  public  officials  believed  that  the  value  of  this  program,  even  on  a  small* 
scale,  would  quickly  prove  itself  aiul  lead  to  more  adequate  funding  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  future  is  upon  us.  Now  is  the  time  to  commit  additional  funds  to  the 
public  service  education  program. 

Because  the  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  enacted  only  re- 
cently, the  program  has  not  yet  gotten  underway.  As  yet  we  do  not  have  any 
success  stories  to  tell ;  however,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Public  Affairs  and  Administration  and  of  the  State  and  local  public 
officials  and  tlieir  associations  supporting  this  program  that  the  small  amount 
appropriated  this  year  should  be  increased  next  year  so  that  the  program  can 
be  funded  at  a  level  which  will  have  a  national  impact  on  the  quality  of  public 
management. 

Our  association,  therefore,  urges  this  subcommittee  to  appropriate  $10  million 
for  the  public  service  education  program  for  fiscal  1975-70,  with  $6  million  ear- 
marked for  grunts  to  strengthen  existing  university  educational  programs  in 
public  management  and  to  establish  new  ones,  and  J?4  million  earmarked  for  fel- 
lowships to  encourage  students  to  pursue  an  education  designed  to  prepare 
them  for  managerial  careers  in  Government. 


Currently,  over  150  universities  offer  programs  to  educate  students  for  general 
managerial  positions  in  local,  State  and  National  Government.  The  $2.3  million 
appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  support  grants  to  only  23  of  these 
institutions.  This  leaves  over  125  programs,  many  of  them  small  and  of  marginal 
quality,  unfunded.  The  inerea.sed  appropriation  would  allow  approximately  00 
more  universities  to  upgrade  their  programs  or  to  establish  new  ones. 

Governments  in  some  areas  of  the  Nation  do  benefit  from  strong  public  service 
education  programs  offered  in  nearby  universities.  What  i.s  needed  is  far  more 
strength  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States  to  meet  State  and  local  needs  where 
they  actually  exist.  Universities  provide  talent  for  regional  job  markets.  Gradu- 
ates tend  to  find  i>ositions  in  the  States  and  region  where  they  atteivd  college. 
We  must  have  strong  public  management  education  programs  in  every  section 
of  this  Nation  to  serve  all  States  and  localities.  Additionally,  State  and  local 
governments  increasingly  look  to  universities  for  technical  a.ssistance  when  they 
encounter  management  problem.s.  Strengthened  programs  are  required  to  pro- 
vide such  assistance. 

Vast  new  responsibilities  are  being  thrust  upon  State  and  local  governments. 
They  lack  the  managerial  and  administrative  capabilities  to  fulfill  the.se  responsi- 
bilities. They  desperately  need  trained  managers  ;  hut  the  universities,  due  to 
the  lack  of  financial  resources,  are  not  able  to  launch  the  kind  of  public  service 
education  programs  which  would  produce  the  kinds  of  nuiiuigers  these  govern- 
ments require. 

Universities  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  toi)-quality  managers  by  them.selves. 
Inflation,  escalating  fuel  costs,  and  student-parent  resistance  to  tuition  increases, 
due  in  part  to  depressed  economic  conditions,  have  placed  the  universities  of 
the  Nation  under  severe  financial  duress.  To  shift  and  reallocate  resources  within 
a  university  is  a  terribly  difficult  matter  under  any  circumstances;  at  a  time 
of  severe  fiscal  stress,  it  is  virtually  impossible.  :^ronetary  reduction.s,  savings, 
and  increased  revenue  realized  through  some  academic  programs  must  go  toward 
making  up  deficits,  not  toward  financing  new  programs  or  strengthening  weak 
ones,  no  matter  how  great  the  student  needs  or  public  demands. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  this  financial  crunch  is  occurring  at  the  very  time 
when  there  is  such  a  critical  need  for  strengthening  public  .service  education.  In 
any  event,  it  Is  rather  clear  that  universities  will  not  be  able  to  strengthen  weak 
programs  or  establish  new  one.s  to  train  management  personnel  for  the  public 
service  unless  there  is  a  stimulus  from  the  outside. 
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MORE  FELLOWSHIPS  TO  ATTRACT  THE  BEST  TO  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 

Students  are  also  hard-pressed  for  money.  Graduate  education  is  expensive, 
and  many  highly  intelligent  men  and  women  with  the  leadership  and  managerial 
potential  needed  in  the  public  service  cannot  afford  to  go  to  graduate  school 
without  financial  assistance.  The  $4  million  being  sought  for  fellowships  in  the 
public  service  education  program  would  enable  approximately  600  students  to 
prepare  for  a  public  service  career. 

Actually,  this  expenditure  for  fellowships  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  invest- 
ment by  the  Government  to  satisfy  the  management  needs  of  Government,  not 
the  needs  of  students. 

There  is  a  wide  variety  of  fellowship  programs  in  many  different  occupational 
fields  within  the  public  service,  each  designed  to  draw  students  into  a  particular 
specialized  field  of  governmental  service.  How  strange  it  is  that  education  ni 
all  kinds  of  functional  governmental  area&  should  have  been  fundod  while 
leaving  the  most  important  area  of  all,  general  management,  in  such  a  disad- 
vantageous position  without  fellowship  funding.  Current  economic  conditions 
make  it  rather  certain  that  students  will  choojie  education  in  those  areas  w-liieh 
are  tinanced  rather  than  go  into  the  public  service  education  programs  if  thev 
are  not  funded. 

It  is  not  enough  to  rely  on  broad  and  generalized  kinds  of  fellowships  for  the 
public  service.  The  Harry  S  Truman  Memorial  Scholarship  Act,  providing  for 
Truumii  scholarships,  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  program.  These  proposed 
scholarships  are  indeed  a  worthy  tribute  to  one  of  America's  greatest  leaders. 
Tliey  are  designed,  however,  to  attract  a  limited  number  of  persons  (probably 
not  more  than  two  from  each  State,  undergraduates  as  well  as  graduates)  into  a 
broad  and  generalized  career  in  public  service. 

This  Truinan  Scholarship  Act  will  in  no  sense  meet  the  needs  designed  to  be 
met  by  title  IX  of  the  Iliglier  Education  Act.  The  great  need  in  the  public  service, 
as  iterated  over  and  over  in  this  statement,  is  for  managerial  talent,^  persons 
specifically  and  explicitly  trained  to  be  managers  in  Government.  This  is  the 
narrow  and  critical  need  in  governments  at  all  levels  in  this  Nation  today. 

The  public  service  education  provi.sious  of  title  IX  are  designed  to  supi)ly  this 
very  need.  To  compete,  to  attract  the  best  young  people  into  these  programs  will 
reciuire  the  continued  funding  of  the  fellowship  proposed  in  title  IX.  A  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  number  funded  is  required  to  meet  the  increasingly  acute 
shortages,  particularly  in  State  and  local  governments. 

Tht>  tiiiancial  status  of  students  (and  of  their  families)  is  such  that  most  of 
them  will  have  to  choose  educational  programs  where  fellowship  funding  is 
available.  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  restrict  careers  in  public  service  nian- 
ageinent  to  those  who  can  afford  it.  We  must  have  in  key  managerial  positions  of 
the  public  service  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  American  populace.  The  last  thing 
we  need  in  this  Nation  is  an  elitist  managerial  class  in  Government.  We  must 
make  fellowship  funding  available  so  as  to  attract  students  from  all  socioeconomic 
strata. 

CONCLUSION 

We  should  like  to  stress,  in  conclusion,  the  urgency  of  the  need  of  governments 
on  all  levels  for  properly  educated  management  talent,  the  netnl  to  strengthen 
university  programs  designed  to  educate  persons  specifically  for  managerial  and 
leadership  positions  in  the  public  service.  We,  the  member  institutions  of  the 
professional  a.ssociatioii  of  programs  of  public  affairs  and  public  administration, 
ask  oiily  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  with  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  title  IX,  parts  A  and  C  to  strengthen  our  educational  programs  and 
provide  the  fellowships  to  induce  more  of  our  most  talented  youth  to  cast  their 
lot  in  public  service  careers. 

This  is  a  program  for  the  future  of  our  Nation,  a  step  toward  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  all  want.  What  we  are  asking  is  a  partnership,  a  joining  together  for 
better  administration  on  all  levels  of  government  through  the  funding  of  this 
appropriation  for  public  service  education. 
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INTEREST  IN  BETTER  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT 


Mr.  Collins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  the  National  Association 
of  bchools  of  Pubhc  Affairs  and  Administration  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  some  150  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Nation 
winch  have  programs  of  public  affairs  and  administration.  This 
mcludes  not  only  public  administration  per  se,  but  programs  in  urban 
affairs,  joint  programs  with  schools  of  business  administration,  and 
the  public  sphere,  and  criminal  justice,  and  various  other  related 
public  affairs-public  management  programs. 

Senator,  we  represent  far  more  than  just  the  schools  of  public 
affairs  administration.  We  represent  the  thousands  of  local  and 
State  government  oflScials  throughout  this  Nation  who  are  vitally 
interested  in  better  public  management  for  the  governments  of  this 
Nation. 

This  committee  has  heard  of  course  from  the  major  associations, 
the  schools  of  public  affairs  and  administration,  which  are  backing 
very  strongly  the  enactment  of  this  public  service  education  program. 
As  you  know,  we  in  the  schools  of  public  administration  affairs  are 
working  increasingly  closely  vnth  public  officials  on  the  State  and 
local  level  particularly  to  gear  our  public  service  education  to  meet 
the  actual  needs  of  our  State  and  local  as  well  as  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  have  just  received  a  grant  from  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  which  will  enable  us  working  with  international 
city  management  associations  to  make  certain  that  the  kinds  of 
person  we  are  turning  out  from  our  schools  of  public  affairs  and  admin- 
istration are  indeed  the  kinds  of  people  needed  to  man  the  public 
management  positions  of  this  Nation. 

Senator,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  increasing  acuteness 
and  shortage  of  public  management  personnel.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  expressed  over  and  over  their  desire  for  better  govern- 
ment, and  the  key  to  better  government  of  course  is  better  manage- 
ment, so  we  are  enthusiastic  over  working  with  these  local  oiaScials, 
involving  them  in  our  recently  adopted  statement  of  national  associa- 
tion guidelines  and  standards.  We  have  established  as  a  standard  for 
^  bur  schools  that  they  shall  involve  extensively  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  as  well  as  Federal,  in  their  school  programs,  both 
in  teaching  capacities,  but  more  importantly  in  market  service  in 
determining  that  our  curriculums  our  and  programs  are  actually  geared 
to  turn  out  the  kind  of  management  personnel  needed  in  this  Nation 
today  on  all  levels,  but  needed  particularly  at  the  State  and  local 
levels  where  we  are  thrusting  increased  responsibiHties  on  State  and 
local  government  oflBcials  and  not  giving  them  the  kind  of  manage- 
ment personnel  they  need. 

And  of  course  this  program  is  geared  to  do  just  that.  We  arc  very 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  Congress  did  see  fit  last  year  to  appro- 
priate for  the  first  time  the  modest  amount  of  $4  million  for  this 
program  of  pubhc  service  education. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  though.  Senator,  that  this  will  fund 
only  a  small  part  of  the  needs  in  this  area.  This  subcommittee  itself, 
as  well  as  on  the  House  side,  initially  proposed  a  great  deal  more,  of 
course,  for  this  program.  We  were  veiy  thankful  to  get  this  nominal 
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first  sum,  but  I  point  out  that  this  will  fund  only  some  40-odd  insti- 
tutional grants  which  the  Office  of  Education  is  thinking  it  should 
average  this  year  only  about  $50,000. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  you  need  only  to  go  so  far  in  strengthening 
programs  or  creating  new  ones  with  a  mere  $50,000,  and  40  of  course 
do  not  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  some  160-odd  programs  in  the 
country.  I  would  point  out  also  that  one-fourth  of  the  States  of  the 
Nation  do  not  even  have  public  service  education  programs  yet,  and 
of  course  we  know  that  graduates  tend  to  stay  where  they  ^o  to 
school,  where  they  take  their  graduate  work,  so  we  would,  plead, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  just  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

I  am  sure  you  recognize  that.  As  to  the  fellowship  side,  where  we 
got  only  $1.7  million,  this  will  fund  only  some  250  to  260  fellowships 
in  a  whole  nation.  What  we  are  asking  for  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
modest  increase  so  that  we  can  have  an  impact  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  meet  this  national  need  for  managerial  talent. 

We  are  asking  this  year  for  $10  million,  $6  million  for  institutional 
grants  and  $4  million  for  fellowships.  To  summarize  quickly  as  to  the 
institutional  grants,  $6  million  which  will  enable  us  to  start  strengthen- 
ing these  weak  programs 

Senator,  I  will  point  cut  what  you  know,  that  public  affairs  admin- 
istration programs  have  never  been  funded  very  well  in  the  colleges  of 
this  Nation.  One  reason,  we  are  sure,  is  that  we  have  never  had  an 
organized  clientele,  a  group  to  push  for  these  kinds  of  programs.  Our 
public  officials  have  been,  up  until  recently,  very  reluctant  to  put 
pressure  on  their  State  colleges  and  the  private  institutions  to  fund 
these  programs,  so  that  in  only  a  few  places.  Ivy  League  schools  and 
others,  have  we  seen  programs  adequately  funded.  We  have  gone 
beyond  the  point  where  we  can  afford  this,  and  the  fact  that  our  State 
and  local  government  officials  are  going  all  out  to  back  these  programs 
and  begin  to  put  pressure  on  the  institutions  to  offer  programs  of 
public  service  education,  public  management,  I  think  attests  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  finally  beginning  to  get  there. 

But  unfortunately,  just  as  we  get  there,  what  is  the  situation  in  the 
colleges?  I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  a  situation  of  financial  stringency.  To 
talk  about  reallocating  the  resources  of  the  colleges  today  to  strengthen 
or  fund  new  programs  in  public  management  is  utter  nonsense,  as 
those  in  college  finance  know.  My  gosh,  if  we  can  save  anything,  we 
have  to  put  it  to  deficits  which  are  mounting,  and  we  certainly  carmot 
put  it  into  new  programs  or  strengthening  old  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  caught.  Just  at  a  time  when  we  are  getting 
a  kind  of  awareness  of  the  public  needs  of  what  management  needs 
are,  we  cannot  get  the  money  from  the  colleges  to  do  anything  about 
it. 

Senator  Montoya.  With  respect  to  public  service  fellowships  for 
this  year,  we  appropriated  $4  million. 

Mr.  Collins.  But  only  $1.7  million  of  that  for  fellowships,  so 
that  $1.47  on  an  average  the  Office  of  Education  estimates  $6,500 —  ^ 
$3,000  for  the  tuition  mstitution,  and  $3,000  for  the  student,  $500 
average  for  a  dependent— $6,500  average  will  finance  250  to  260 
fellowships  nationwide.  That  is  all  it  will  fund. 

What  we  are  asking  for,  sir,  is  funding  of  $4  million  for  next  year 
to  fund  about  600,  which  I  think  you  will  agree  is  a  little  enough  when 
you  figure  on  any  kind  of  average  basis  per  State  or  throughout  the 
Nation. 
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Senator  Montoya.  Well,  according  to  the  table  herein  the  category 
of  pubhe  service  fellowships,  it  is  mdicated  that  $4  million  was 
appropriated. 

civo¥^'  No,  sir,  last  year  it  was  $4  million  for  both.  It  was 

$2.3  milhon  for  institutional  grants  under  part  A  of  title  IX,  and  $1.7 
milhon  under  part  C  for  fellowships. 

Senator  Montoya.  The  table  was  wrong  then. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  afraid  it  is.  I  wish  we  had  the  $4 
million  for  fellowships. 

ELLENDER  FELLOWSHIPS 

Senator  Montoya.  Then  we  have  Ellender  fellowships,  $500,000. 

Mr.  Collins.  Yes,  sir,  which  are  wholly  different.  I  would  like 
to  speak  to  these.  Having  known  Senator  Ellender,  and  speak  also 
about  the  Hariy  S.  Truman  proposed  fellowships,  the  only  President 
IjCver  ate  breakfast  with,  the  two  men  I  admire  tremendously.  We 

These  fellowships  perform  a  great  function,  I  am  sure,  in  meeting 
general  pubhc  service  needs,  exciting  young  people  to  go  into  govern- 
ment, but  Senator  they  do  not  meet  the  critical  needs  that  these 
pubhc  service  education  fellowships  are  designed  to  meet,  and  that 
is  the  need  for  managerial  talent  in  our  governments,  but  particularly 
our  State  and  local  governments. 

These  are  general  fellowships  and  scholarships.  I  say  I  applaud 
thfetn.  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  them  in  any  way,  but  I 
oni  pushing.  Senator  for  what  the  needs  of  this  Government  are, 
and  we  all  know  then,  and  that  is  for  managerial  personnel,  and  that 
is  what  these  public  service  fellowships  are  all  about. 

To  wind  up  quickly,  it  is  a  strange  thing  really  that  we  in 
government— and  I  speak  having  been  in  and  out  of  government  and 
education — have  never  really  taken  care  of  ourselves.  We  have 
funded  fellowships  for  almost  everything  else  under  the  sun,  including 
all  kinds  of  specialized  governmental  functions,  and  we  have  never 
funded  general  management  fellowships. 

Senator,  that  is  just  what  was  done,  of  course,  under  this  act  last 
year  in  a  ininiscule  sort  of  way,  and  I  am  not  knocking  that.  I  am 
glad — we  are  glad  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door  when  we  funded  these 
250  or  260  fellowships.  Our  plea  today,  sir,  is  if  we  just  get  a  small 
increase  in  that  so  that  we  can  move  up  to  at  least  600  next  year  to 
begin  to  meet  these  needs,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  if  we  do  not  fund 
these  fellowships,  we  are  not  going  to  draw  students  into  the  general 
management  of  this  Nation's  State,  local,  and  Federal  government, 
and  I  would  plead  that  we  draw  some  of  the  best  people  of  this  Nation 
mto  these  positions. 

If  we  do  not  draw  sonie  of  our  best  talent  and  increasingly  good 
talent  into  these  managerial  positions  in  government,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  kind  of  government  that  we  ought  to  have  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  ciifeicaL  need,  although  the  Nation — we  know  how  disillu- 
sioned so  many  citizens  are  with  government.  Senator.  I  would 
make  the  plea  that  good  management  will  bring  us  more  effective 
goverriment,  and  that  this  is  a  program  that  we  very  much  can  support 
in  the  interest  of  this  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Collins. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAY  F.  HENDERSON,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL STUDENT  LOBBY 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Jay  Henderson,  national  student  lobby. 
Your  statement  will  be  made  part  of  the  record.  If  it  is  all  right 
with  you,  you  may  proceed  to  summarize  it,  sir. 
[The  statement  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  the  student's  view  of  federal  postsecondary  student  aid  in  fis- 
cal year  1976  appropriations  and  in  fiscal  year  1975  supplemental  appropriations. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say  the  National  Student  Lobby  recommends  a 
total  of  $2,743  billion  be  appropriated  for  the  six  major  student  assistance  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

A  budget  comparison  follows: 

iln  millions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years] 


Program  1975tstimate      1975acluaM  1976  recommend  Chanst 


BEOG   660  795  1,050  +255 

SEOG   240  240  240  0 

SSIG   20  20  50  +30 

CW/S   300  420  420  0 

NDSL   329  329  329  0 

GSL   584  584  654  +70 


Total   2,133  2,388  2,743  +355 


>  Includes  $135,000,000  carryover  for  BEOG's  and  $120  supplemental  for  work-study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  four  brief  points  to  make  in  behalf  of  funding  a  balanced 
student  assistance  program,  including  grant  aid,  work  aid  and  loan  aid. 
We  recommend : 

1.  The  Fnsic  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  program  should  be  funded  for 
FY  1976  {to  be  spent  in  academic  year  1976-77)  at  least  at  a  level  of  $1.05  billion 
to  allow  for  costs  of  grants  to  the  senior  class  and  part-time  students  for  the 
first  time.  This  amount  is  only  $255  million  above  the  FY  1975  amount  if  the 
recommended  carryover  of  $135  million  takes  place.  What  we  request  is  funding 
for  programs  which  all  admit  are  non-inflationary  in  their  impact,  as  noted  at 
the  Conference  on  Inflation,  and  which  need  funding  to  keep  pace  with  past 
inflation  which  hi\s  begun  to  be  passed  on  to  students  in  the  form  of  seven  to 
ten  per  cent  tuition  increases  per  year. 

2.  The  carryover  of  $135  million  is  crucial  for  students  and  should  be  conditioned  . 
on  raising  the  maximum  grant  to  $1,400  with  the  expectation  that  the  Office  of 
Education  engage  in  an  aggressive  campaign  (in  cooperation  with  state  scholarship 
programs,  institutions,  students  and  financial  aid  services  community  grou^) 
to  deliver  financial  aid  forms  and  information  directly  into  students'  hands.  To 
not  allow  the  carryover  would  permit  the  Office  of  Education's  miscalculations 
to  be  turned  into  a  de  facto  "impoundment"  of  funds  which  students  would  never 
see,  either  this  year  or  next. 

3.  The  College  Work  Study  program  should  be  continued  at  the  same  $420 
million  level  for  FY  1976  as  in  the  Emergency  Employment  Bill  of  1975-  This  is 
important  to  provide  almost  800,000  jobs  for  students,  who  in  time  of  8.7  per  cent 
unemployment  would  otherwise  be  competing  with  heads-of-households  for  the 
other  scarce  jobs. 
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4.  Students  can  help  out  the  costs  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  defaults  by 
working  with  the  authorizing  eoinmitteos,  and  with  the  Office  of  Education  by 
providing  hardship  deferments  for  students  (rather  than  defaults)  and  for  better 
understanding  by  students  of  their  rights  and  obligations. 

_  Mr.  Chairman  these  four  points  constitute  the  core  of  my  testimony  today. 

,  ^''^  I  finish.  I  would  like  to  amplify  one  point  about  the  BEOG  program 
and  the  mystery  of  the  $135  million  carryovt>r.  '  ^ 

Of  course,  we  students  are  aware  of  the  many  criticisms  of  the  program  because 
?fnAV.""^^''^^*^^^^^^^*^^°"-  ^^^^  failure  to  substantially  increase  appropriations  for 
BJivUUs  Will  affect  students  more  adversely  than  anyone  else,  yet  the  under- 
utihzation  of  the  BEOG  program  is  not  the  students'  fault. 

We_  appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  Subcommittee  to  secure  written  guarantees 
«i  )^A^.^  carryover  is  allowed,  the  BEOG  program  will  provide  a  high  grant  of 
3)1,400  in  order  to  ensure  that  funds  to  be  carried  over  to  FY  1975  in  supplemental 
appropriations  will  actually  be  spent.  Thus  we  will  not  bo  in  tlie  same  position 
next  year  of  having  to  sanction  an  indirect  form  of  impoundment. 

Many  explanations  for  the  $135  million  mystery  have  come  forward  in  recent 
weeks.  Students,  for  example,  have  not  been  applying  and  enrolling  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  exhaust  the  grant  money— yet  in  Minnesota,  30,000  students  have 


seniors  this  year  for  the  first  time.  Has  the  Ofhce  of  Education  over  done  anv 
anything  of  an  equivalent  nature  to  push  the  BEOG  program? 

Additionally,  the  U.S.  Army  recently  announced  a  new  student  assistance  pro- 
gram, called  ^'Project  Ahead."  The  project  lets  an  individual  active  duty  service- 
man go  to  college  during  his  off-duty  hours,  the  tuition  for  which  will  be  paid  for 
almost  entirely  by  the  Army.  Advertisements  for  this  program  ht.ve  appeared  in  a 
number  of  major  national  magazines,  often  on  elaborate  two-pag«  spreads.  One 
example,  which  appeared  in  Parade  magazine,  cost  $214,000  to  print.  The  budget 
for  publicizing  Project  Ahead  is  $2.7  million.  The  entire  advertising  and  infor- 
mation distribution  to  financial  administrators  budget  for  the  BEOG  program  is 
less  than  $1  million  annually. 

The  National  Student  Lobby  believes  there  is  a  definite  and  demonstrable 
need  for  an  intense,  localized  media  and  advertising  campaign  to  publicize  BKOGs. 
What  is  needed  is  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  community  organizations  and 
agencies  involved  in  providing  BEOG  information,  a  broader  media  and  adver- 
tising campaign  to  explain  BEOGs  and  an-iiicrt?ase  in  the  awareness  of  high  school 
students  to  the  existence  of  the  program,  especially  in  areas  of  high  BEOG 
eligibility.  These  steps  would  stimulate  application  for  BEOGs. 

— an  applicant  should  be  allowed  to  demonstrate  through  BKOG  supplemental 
forms  that  a  person's  year  tax  dependency  status  has  changed, 

— the  time  lag  of  six  weeks  which  it  now  takes  to  process  a  BEOG  application 
should  be  shortened  to  two, 

— the  advertising  budget  for  BEOGs  should  be  doubled  until  appropriations 
for  the  program  are  no  longer  underutilized, 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  suggestions  should  be  implemented  vigorously 
before  an  increase  in  funding  of  BEOGs  is  rejected  by  the  members  of  this  Sub- 
committee. ^ 

None  Of  thetn  has.  ' 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  place  full-funding  of  Basic  Grants  high  on  the  list  of 
priorities  for  the  future  of  higher  education  and  look  forward  to  an  appropriation 
increase  sufileiently  large  to  take  the  final  stop  toward  that  goal  in  FY  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  statement  for  today.  Thank  you  again  for 
the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


Thk  Chroniclk  of  IIighku  Education 


ST.VTE-.MD  APPLICANTS  UP  150  PKUCRNT  IN  MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul. — About  30,000  Minnesota  students  have  applied  for  state  .scholarship 
and  grant  awards,  compared  with  12,000  a  year  ago. 

The  Minnesota  Pligher  [•Education  Coordinating  Commission  suggests  that  one 
reason  for  the  increase  is  that  application  forms  were  mailed  directly  to  high  school 
seniors  this  year  for  the  first  time. 
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Gov.  Wendell  R.  Anderson  has  recommended  that  the  legislature  appropriate 
$21.5-million  for  scholarships  and  grants  for  1975-77,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent 
over  the  appropriations  for  1973-75.  The  scholarships  and  grants  are  for  Minnesota 
residents  attending  either  public  or  private  colleges  in  the  state. 

RECOMMEND  $2,743  BILLION  APPROPIUATION 

Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would  hke  to  say, 
the  National  Student  obby  recommends  a  total  of  $2,743  billion  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  six  major  student  assistance  programs.  I  have 
four  brief  points  to  make  today  on  behalf  of  funding  a  balanced 
student  assistance  program,  which  includes  grant  aid,  work  aid,  and 
loan  aid. 

We  recommend  the  basic  education  opportunity  grants  program 
should  be  funded  at  least  to  the  level  of  $1.05  billion  to  allow  for 
costs  of  grants  to  thr  senior  class  and  part-time  students  for  the 
first  time.  This  amouiit  is  only  $255  million  above  the  fiscal  1975 
amount,  if  the  recommended  carryover  of  $135  million  takes  place. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  you  think  that  this  program  is  reaching  the 
needy  students  only? 

Mr.  HENifEiisoN.  Yes,  sir.  The  basic  education  opportunity  grants 
of  course,  are  aimed  for  the  students  from  low-income  families.  The 
sup])lemental  education  opportunity  grants  also  serve  the  same  group 
of  students. 

The  second  point  I  have  today  is  that  the  carryover  $135  miUion 
is  crucial  for  students  and  should  be  conditioned  on  raising  the  maxi-. 
mum  grant  to  $1,400,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation engages  in  an  aggressive  campaign  to  deliver  financial  aid  forms 
and  information  directly  into  the  student's  hands.  To  not  allow  the 
carryover  would  be  to  permit  the  Office  of  Education's  miscalculations 
to  be  turned  into  a  de  facto  impoundment  of  funds  which  students 
would  never  see  either  this  near  or  next. 

Senator  Montoya.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Some  States  have 
provisions  in  their  constitutions  against  gifts  from  the  State  to  any 
individual.  Now,  even  if  States  should  enact  programs  to  give  certain 
moneys  to  students,  such  as  is  being  done  under  the  grant  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  basic  funding  programs. 

Have  you  encountered  any  situation  where  the  States  are  prohibited 
specifically  from  making  these  grants? 

Mr.  Hf.nderson.  No,  sir,  I  have  not.  My  experience  has  all  been  to 
the  contrary.  The  SSIG  program  is  a  perfect  example.  The  amount 
of  money  the  Federal  Government  has  been  putting  into  bSIG, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  far  less  than  the  amount  the  States  would  be 
willing  to  put  up  in  matching  funds,  if  only  Federal  mnds  were  more 
available. 

Mr  third  point  is  that  the  college  work  study  program  should  be 
continued  at  the  same  $420  miUion  level  for  fiscal  year  1976  as  in  the 
emergency  employment  bill  of  1975.  This  is  important  because  it 
would  provide  almost  800,000  jobs  for  students,  who  in  a  time  of  8.7 
percent  unemployment  would  otherwise  be  competing  with  heads 
of  households  for  these  jobs. 

Fourth,  I  would  like  to  say  students  can  help  start  cutting  the  costs 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  defaults  by  working  with  the  authonz- 
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ing  committees  and  with  the  Office  of  Education  in  providing  for 
hardship  deferments  for— rather  than  for  defaults  and  for  better 
understanding  by  students  of  their  rights  and  obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  four  points  constitute  my  testimony  today, 
but  before  I  finish  I  would  like  to  ampHfy  one  point  about  the  BEOG 
program  and  the  mystery  of  the  $135  miLlion  carryover. 

Of  course,  we  are  very  aware  of  the  many  criticisms  this  program  is 
under  because  of  its  underutilization,  but  failure  to  subsj^antially 
increase  appropriations  for  BEOG's  will  affect  students  more  adver- 
sely than  anyone  else,  yet  the  underutilization  of  the  BEOG  program 
is  not  the  students'  fault. 

Many  explanations  for  the  $135  million  mystery  have  come  forward 
m  recent  weeks.  Students,  for  example,  have  not  been  applying  and  en- 
rolhng  in  sufficient  numbers  to  exhaust  the  grant  money,  they  say,  yet 
m  Minnesota  30,000  students  have  applied  for  S^.ate  scholarship  grants 
compared  with  only  12,000  a  year  ago.  According  to  an  article  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education''  which  is  on  page  5  of  my  statement 
today,  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  application  forms  this  year  for  the 
i^I^^  ^^f^^  mailed  directly  into  the  high  school  seniors'  hands.  Has 
il^i^/VJ^^^  Education  ever  done  anything  like  this  to  promote  the 
BEOG  program? 

Another  example:  the  U.S.  Army  recently  announced  a  new  student 
assistance  program  call  Project  Ahead,  which  lets  an  individual  active 
duty  serviceman  go  to  college  during  his  off-duty  hours,  the  tuition  for 
which  will  be  paid  for  almost  entirely  for  the  Army.  Advertisements 
for  this  program  have  appeared  in  a  number  of  major  national  maga- 
zmes  and  newspapers,  often  on  elaborate  two-page  spreads. 

One  example,  a  copy  of  wliich  can  be  found  on  page  6  of  this  state- 
ment, appeared  in  Parade  magazine.  When  tliis  ad  appeared  in  Parade 
magazine,  it  cost  $214,000  to  print.  The  budget  for  publicizing  Project 
Ahead  is  $2.7  million,  yet  the  entire  advertising  and  information  dis- 
tribution to  financial  administrators  budget  for  the  BEOG  program  is 
less  than  $1  million  annually. 

We  urge  this  committee  to  plaice  full  funding  of  basic  grants  high 
on  the  list  of  priorities  for  the  fiilure  of  higher  education,  and  we  look 
forward  to  an  appropriation  increase  sufficiently  large  to  take  the  final 
step  toward  that  goal  in  fiscal  year  1976. 

That  concludes  my  statement  for  today,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  testimony.  We 
have  tried  to  be  very  sympathetic  in  this  committee  with  the  student 
grant  and  loan  programs,  as  you  have  probably  observed.  Wo  have 
always  increased  the  appropriation  beyond  the" budget  requests.  We 
ought  to  do  again  tliis  year.  We  have  been  doing  it  for  quite  a  few 
years. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  hope  so  too. 
Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you. 

We  have  another  vote  up  on  the  floor,  and  I  will  go  up  and  come 
right  down,  so  we  will  stand  in  recess  for  3  or  4  minutes. 
[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.^jpHN  E.  CORBALLY,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAX 
COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARH 


PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  The  siibcoininittee  will  be  in  order. 
The  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  John  Corbally,  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

Is  that  the  right  way  to  pronounce  it? 
Mr.  Corbally.  You  did  that  exactly  right. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  will  insert  your  prepared  statement  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  allowing  me  to 
meet  with  you  today.  You  have  heard  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  from  Acting  Director  Emerson  Elliott,  from  NIE  staff  and 
from  one  of  my  colleagues  on  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research, 
Ralph  Besse.  As  chairman  of  that  Council  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  re- 
affirm the  Council's  support  of  the  $80  million  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

At  the  start,  let  me  sjiy  in  all  candor  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed in  the  past  by  Congress — and  especially  this  Subcommittee — about  the 
programs  and  performance  of  the  InvStitute.  I  have  quite  frankly,  shared  many 
of  the  same  doubts  myself  during  the  nearly  two  years  that  I  have  been  associated 
with  NIE  as  a  member  of  its  policy-setting  Council.  I  am  pleased  now  to  report 
to  you  JUS  an  independent  observer  wlio  hixs  had  a  special  opportunity  to  explore 
the  inner-workings  of  NIE,  that  the  valid  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  the 
past  have  had  the  desired  etfect.  In  fact,  I  only  accepted  the  President's  designa- 
tion of  me  as  chairman  of  the  Council  after  carefully  examining  the  ''state  '  of 
the  Institute  as  reflected  in  this  FY  '76  budget  request  now  before  you  and  con- 
cluding that  it  does  respond  to  the  issues  that  have  been  raised  in  the  past. 

I  can  tell  you  today  that: 

1.  The  priorities  and  programs  of  the  Institute  for  FY  1970  have  genuine  grass- 
roots support.  They  are  the  direct  result  of  extensive  discussions  over  many 
months  with  many  fmportant  elements  of  the  education  community  to  develop  a 
focused,  understandable  research  agenda  that  makes  good  sense  for  American 
education.  This  agenda  is  in  accord  with  the  priorities  for  NIE  identified  by  both 
the  authorizing  and  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Congress. 

2.  The  internal  management  of  the  Institute  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
and  has  pulled  together  during  the  past  six  months  to  assure  that  every  dollar 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  to  help  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of  Ameri- 
can education  is  money  well  spent.  .  ^ 

I  believe  the  Institute's  budget  request  of  $80  million  represents  a  realistic 
approach  to  helping  students,  teachers,  administrators  and  others  directly  con- 
cerned with  education  find  answers  to  the  complex  problems  they  face.  The  needs 
are  there  and  the  opportunities  for  effective  application  of  research  and  develop- 
ment are  also  present.  I  must  add  that  it  is  important  to  the  effectiveness  of  these 
efforts  that  the  most  capable  performers  be  supported,  and  that  this  be  done 
primarily  through  open  competitive  srrliiction  processes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  report  to  you  today  that 
the  President  has  now  nominated  a  new  permanent  Director  for  NIE — Dr. 
Ilarold  Plodgkinson  of  California.  While  many  of  us  believe  that  such  an  an- 
nouncement is  long  overdue,  I  think  the  fact  that  this  nomination  is  now  before 
the  Congress  serves  to  reinforce  my  point  that  NIE  today  is  in  a  strong  position 
to  help  improve  American  education. 
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$80  MILLION  BUDGET  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  Senator,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here.  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  and  was  unable  to  be  here  when  my 
colleagues  appeared  before  this  subcommittee  earlier.  I  simply  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  reaflBrm  the  entire  Council'^  support  of  the  $80 
milhon  budget  request  for  NIE  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  expressions  from  the  Congress  of 
concern  about  the  National  Institute,  and  I  would  want  to  indicate 
that  I  and  other  members  of  the  Council  have  indeed  entertained 
some  of  these  same  doubts  ourselves  during  the  2  years  that  we  have 
been  associated  with  NIE  as  members  of  the  Council. 
^  I  can  report  to  you,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  as  one 
mdependent  observer,  I  have  the  feehng  that  the  valid  questions  that 
have  been  raised  have  led  to  some  responses  which  are  leading  toward 
the  improvement  of  NIE.  I  think  that  our  prioi:ities  and  programs  are 
being  designed  on  the  basis  of  what  tlie  practitioners  in  the  field  feel 
are  the  real  problems.  We  believe  that  the  internal  management  of 
NIE  has  also  been  greatly  strengthened. 

So,  we  simply  beHeve  that  our  $80  million  budget  request  is  a 
realistic  approach  to  helping  the  students;  teachers,  administrators, 
and  others  directly  concerned  with  education,  and  we  urge  our  support. 

I  might  just  conclude  this  summary  by  saying  that  we  are  delighted 
to  be  able  to  report  that  no  only  does  the  Council  now  have  a  properly 
designated  chairman,  but  that  on  Saturday  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  is  sending  to  the  Senate  the  nomination  for  the  Director 
of  NIE.  So,  we  are  helpful  that  in  the  very  near  future  we  will  have  all 
of  our  Goverr.  nent  personnel  in  place. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  many  years  have  you  been  operating. 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  The  NIE  has  been  operating  3  years;  the  Council, 
almost  2  now. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  you  had  a  research  and  development 
program  for  those  years? 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  Yes.  The  Council,  the  National  Institute  had  a 
number  of  programs  transferred  to  it  from  the  Office  of  Education  and 
from  other  agencies  when  it  started.  Wc  !:-ive  had,  really  for  the  last 
year,  what  I  would  define  as  a  program  which  the  Council  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  help  direct. 

Senator  Montoya.  Have  you  filed  any  reports? 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  We  filed  our  first  annual  report  1  year  late,  and  our 
second  annual  report  is  on  its  way  to  being  filed  right  now,  with  the 
President. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  did  those  reports  indicate? 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  The  first  report  is  to  some  extent  a  recitation  of 
problems  and  a  recitation  of  the  steps  that  we  were  taking  to  overcome 
them. 

The  second  report  

Senator  Montoya.  Did  you  not  have  that  kind  of  a  report  before? 
Why  did  you  have  to  repeat  it? 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  That  is  the  first  report. 

The  report,  which  is  on  its  way  now,  is  a  report  which  outlines  the 
concerns  to  which  NIE  has  been  addressed,  the  steps  which  NIE 
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has  taken  to  address  those  problems,  a  listing  of  the  projects  which 
have  been  funded  and  are  underway,  and  a  Usting  of  a  number  of 
products  of  NIE  research  which  are  now  in  use  in  the  field. 
So,  this  second  report  is  a  real  progress  report. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESEARCH  CONTRACTS 

Senator  Montoya.  Can  3^ou  file  for  the  record  specific  recommenda- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  that  report,  and  also  file  for  the  record 
the  number  of  research  contracts  which  have  gone  to  different  in- 
stitutions? List  all  of  them. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Council  Recommendations 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research 
will  focus  on  select  needs  in  American  education;  the  'Status  of  educational  research 
and  development  in  this  country;  the  history  and  development  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Education;  and  the  contributions  to  education  made  by  activities 
supported  by  the  Institute.  Though  this  report  is  not  yet  complete,  the  following 
arc  several  of  the  specific  recommendations  made  by  the  Council  in  establishing 
Institute  policy  which  will  be  included  in  that  document. 
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}K:ER  Resolution  No.  080673-3 


August  6,  1973 


RESOLUTION  ON  RESEARCH  GRANTS  PROGRAM 


BACKGROUND 

The  prlmmry  purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  Is  to 
Improve  education  for  all  Americans  through  research  and  development 
activities. 

There  are  three  principal  goals  Incorporated  In  that  purpose:     to  Improve 
the  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  persons  to  receive  an  education  of 
high  quality;  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  received  by  persons  of 
all  ages;  to  Improve  knowledge  about  the  processes  of  learning  and  education. 

To  further  these  goals,  Congress  has  created  four  objectives  for  NIE: 

1,    To  help  solve  or  alleviate  the  problems  and  achieve  the 
objectives  of  American  education; 

'2,    To  advance  the  practice  of  education  as  an  arc,  science  and 
profession; 

3.  To  strengthen  the  scientific  and  technological  foundations 
of  education; 

4.  To  build  an  effective  R&D  system. 

\rt\±le  the  principal  emphasis  of  NIE  Is  on  the  solution  of  problems  In  educa- 
tional practice  and  on  the  linkages  among  researchers,  developers  and 
practitioners,  NIE  will  also  support  as  an  Important  task  the  development 
of  new  knowledge  which  strengthens  our  understanding  of  the  scientific 
and  technological  foundations  of  education.    In  such  a  program.  Individual 
scholars,  as  well  as  research  Institutions  will  be  Invited  to  propose 
research  projects  which  address  the  fullest  range  of  educational  problems 
relevant  to  American  education.    The  Institute  will  Identify  concerns  of 
priority  Interest  and  make  special  efforts  to  seek  and  support  research 
which  may  yield  significant  results  in  those  areas.    One  area  of  special 
enphasls  will  be  the  education  of  persons  from  low-Income  families  and 
minority  communities  In  the  United  States. 

Scholars  representing  different  disciplines  and  perspectives,  including 
those  of  women  and  minority  communities,  will  advise  the  Institute's  staff 
la  the  process  of  selecting  projects  for  funding.    These  scholars  will  be 
joined  by  practitioners,  policy-makers  and  other  experts  when  It  is 
appropriate. 

In  addition  to  supporting  research  projects,  the  Institute  will  also  work 
to  develop  a  general  framework  which  may  guide  and  coordinate  research  and 
facilitate  che  dissemination  of  significant  research  findings  to  educators 
v/ho  may  utilize  them. 
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COUNCIL  ACTION  " 

To  carry  out  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  Council  adopts  the  following 
policy:    Be  It  resolved  that  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research 
adopts  the  general  policy  that  the  Institute  shall  conduct  a  program  of 
research  grants  to  which  ID  to  15%  of  the  Institute's  resources  may  be 
allocated.    This  allocation  of  funds  Is  bs'jed  on  the  best  Judgment  of 
the  Council  at  this  time  upon  consideration  of  the  following: 

I.    Opportunities  and  plana  for  such  a  program  described  In  the 
document  prepared  for  tha  Council  on  Research  Grants  Programs; 

2«    The  factors  relating  to  overall  allocation  of  funds: 

•  The  legislative  objectives  to  strengthen  the  scientific 
and  technological  f'^undatlons  of  education  as  a  purpose 
of  the  Institute  and  the  legislative  Intent  to  establish 
a  clear  mandate  for  a  stable  Investment  In  activities  to 
carry  out  this  purpose 

•  Regardless  of  tha  resource  allocation  figure  stated  above, 
the  Director  will  not  approve  any  project  which  falls  to 
meet  high  standards  of  quality  and  relevance; 

3.    The  factors  relating  to  expansion  of  the  program  over  fiscal 
yaar  1973: 

•  Review  panel  findings  that  among  the  approximately  $1/4  billion 
In  research  proposals  received  -for  fiscal  year  1973  about  $18 
million  In  projects  were  "approvable"  on  the  Vasls  of  technical 
quality  and  relevance 

•  Experience  of  other  agencies  which  Indicates  that  higher 
quality  proposals  and  a  larger  number  of  proposals  will  be 
received  In  the  second  year 

•  Special  attention  to  review  of  larger  research  propo6^1s 
In  the  future  to  assure  that  the  review  system  does  not 
reject  such  proposals 

•  A  sub^objactlve  to  build  resesrch  competence  In  greater 
depth  In  individual  Institutions  and  In  more  Institutions 
than  was  possible  with  1973  funding. 


1  'T-:  \A..^:^7Z3C" 

:k  E.  Haggerty,  Chairman \ 


Patrick 

National  Council 
on 

Educational  Research 
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NCEI  Resolution  No.  091773-4 


Septeaber  17.  1973 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HATIQHAL  CQDWCIL  ON  KDPCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


ALLOCATION  QT  RESOURCES  . 


lACKCRGiJWD 


Public  Law  92-318  r«qulrM  ths  National  Council  on  Educational  Raaaatch 
to  aatabllsh  ganaral  polldaa  for  and  ravlav  tha  conduct  of  tha  National 
Xnatltuta  of  Education,  provlda  advlca  on  davalopnant  of  program*  to  ba 
carried  out  by  the  Inatltuta,  aaka  racoooandatlona  for  atrangthanlng  aduca- 
tlonal  rasearch  and  Improvlnt  diaanlnatlon  and  inplaiiantatlon  of  flndlnga, 
and  report  on  tha  atatua  and  naada  of  aduca tlonal  raaaarch. 

Asong  tha  meana  avallabla  to  aaalat  tha  Council  In  carrying  out  thaaa 
raaponalbllltlaa  ara  program  ravlaw  and  allocation  of  funding  raaourcaa. 
Tha  Council  muat  ba  concamad  with  tha  ovarall  balanca  among  compatlng 
priori tiaa  aa  vail  aa  tha  aubatantlva  con t ant  of  tha  principal  actlvltlaa 
of  tha  Inatltuta.    Ovar  tha  coming  montha  tha  Council  haa  tantatlyaly 
achedulad  a  aarlaa  of  progr«sit  ravlava  which  will  covar  tha  whola  ranga  of 
tha  Inatltuta* a  actlvltlaa.    Tha  mambara  of  tha  Council  ballava  that  such 
ravlaws  will  provlda  a  baala  for  dallbaratlon  of  tha  undarlylng  objactlvas 
and  atrataglaa  for  NIE  aotlvltlaa  and,  takan  togathar,  will  parmit  tha 
CouncU  to  fulfill  Ita  atatutory  raaponalbllltlaa  with  daapar  undarataadiag. 

Tha  Council  racognixaa*  howavar,  that  thara  ara  many  obligatloaa  of  tha 
radaral  Govaramant  which  muat  ba  mat,  and  that  daclaiona  muat  ba  mada  by 
tha  Diractor  ralating  to  tha  raaponaibla  continuation »  modification,  and 
avaluatlon  of  prograaa  which  hava  baan  tranaf arrad  to  tha  Xnatltuta  from 
othar  agendaa.    Such  daclaiona  will  fraquantly  ba  nacaaaary  prior  to 
Council  conaideratlon  of  particular  programa.    Moraovar,  tha  Council  favora 
a  continuation  of  ita  pollclaa  Incorporatad  into  the  raaolutlon  of  July 
10,  1973,  that  tha  Inatltuta  (1)  allocate  funda  for  promialng  unaollcltad 
propoaala  and  (2)  conduct  axploratory  atudlaa  and  othar  planning  afforta 
(neceaaary  to  development  of  programs  and  to  aaalating  tha  Council  In  par- 
forffiAnce  of  its  policy  guldanca  raaponalbllltlaa) . 


Accordingly,  the  Council  resolvaa  that  the  Diractor  may  allocate  tha 
program  reaources  of  tha  Inatltuta  among  major  atatutory  goala  aa  followa: 

Strangthenlng  of  the  knovladga  baaa  10  to  15X 

(Covered  by  Auguat  6  Council  policy 
on  the  ResaarcK  Granta  program) 
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strengthening  of  the  R&D  ayatem 


10  to  202 


Solving  problens  and  advancing  the 
practice  of  tducatlon 


65  to  SOX 


Thle  distribution  le  beetd  on  the  Council's  analyala  to  data  of  the 
Inherited  comiltaenta »  Ita  understanding  of  reseerch  neede  end  opportunltlee» 
and  Its  own  policies.    The  dletrlbutlon  le  eleo  eiibject  to  aodlflcetlon  ee 
the  Council  reviews  eddltlonel  progresie  end  eeseeses  reletlve  priorities 
during  the  coalng  nonths. 

Thle  ectlon  le  taken  with  the  following  \mderstendlnge: 

o  It  will  etrve  ee  e  guide  to  the  Director  for  etefflng  end  plen'* 
nlng  end  to  the  Council  ee  e  context  for  review  of  Inetltute 
ectlvltlee. 

o  No  commltiBsnt  will  be  aede  which  would  relse  or  eeteblleh  any  elg-- 
nlficent  new  policy  Iseuee  In  any  progrea  eree  before  conpletlon 
of  the  epproprlete  Council  progrem  review.    As  en  Interiio  llBite- 
tlon  prior  to  developaent  of  Cotmcll  policy  for  eny  progrea  eree, 
no  Indlvlduel  grent  or  contrect  for  new  inltletlveg  with  en  annuel 
coet  in  exceee  of  $500»000  or  e  lifetime  coet  in  exceee  of  $2 
willion  will  be  epproved  without  referral  to  the  Council  for  eon- 
eideretlon  of  tht  policy  queetlone  which  eny  euch  great  or  contrect 
might  relee. 

o  It  will  provide  for  the  reeponeible  continuation  end  ttodlfice~ 
tlon  of  progreme  which,  have  been  treneferred  to  NIX  f roa  other 
agenclee  end  euthorlze  plennlng  end  eveluetlon  etudiee  eeeocieted 
with  theee  progreme. 

o  From  3  to  5%  of  the  ellocetlone  epedfled  ebove  will  be  evelleble 
for  eupport  of  uneolldted  propoeele. 

o  The  Director  may  conduct  euch  exploretory  etudiee »  pilot  projected 
conferencse»  etete-of-the-art  enelysee,  progrem  development  prepere- 
tion,  end  releted  regeerch  end  reeeercK  plennlng  ectlvltlee  ee  he 
bellevse  will  eseiet  the  Council  in  Ite  review  of  Inetltute 
orogreme. 


'at rick  E.  Haggerty»  ChelihuAx 
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NCER  Resolution  No.  091773-5 
September  17,  1973 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


EDUCATION  VOUCHER  PROGRATvi 


BACKGROUND 


Introduction 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  is 
to  improve  education  for  all  Americans  through  research  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

In  the  legislation  establishing  NIE,  the  Congress  declared  it  to  be 
"the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide  every  person  an  equal 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of 
his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social  class." 

The  legislation  further  states  that  "while  the  direction  of  the 
education  system  remains  primarily  the  responsibility  of  state  and 
local  governments,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  clear  responsibility 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  conduct  and  support  of  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  educational  process." 

The  Congress,  therefore,  established  NIE  to  provide  such  leadership 
in  working  toward  this  national  policy  goal.  One  of  the  principle 
ways  in  which  the  Institute  will  meet  its  objectives  is  to  conduct 
large-scale  developmental  programs  which  address  major  problems  of 
American  education  and  test  important  proposals  for  improvement  of 
the  educational  process. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  began  an  education  voucher  program 
in  1969  to  determine  whether  increased  parental  control  over  the 
allocation  of  education  funds  produces  improvements  in  student  achieve- 
ment and  public  satisfaction  with  the  education  children  receive.  Be- 
ginning with  one  site  at  the  Alum  Rock  School  District  in  San  Jose, 
California,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  research  program 
was  to  include  several  additional  test  sites  with  development  and 
operation  lasting  5-7  years. 

The  education  voucher  program,  along  with  other  OEO  research  endeavors, 
has  been  transferred  to  DHEW  in  accord  with  the  President's  FY  1974 
Budget.    The  Secretary  has  assigned  present  responsibility  for  the 
education  voucher  program  to  the  NIE,  including  the  Alum  Rock  project 
which  is  now  entering  its  second  year  of  operation. 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  education  voucher  program  is  to  determine 
whether  increased  parental  control  over  the  allocation  of  education 
funds  produces  improvements  in  student  achievement  and  public  satis- 
faction with  the  education  children  receive.    Specifically,  the  program 
is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  following  occur  in  a  school 
system  using  vouchors: 

•    Fcrents  becooe  more  involved  in  their  children's  education; 


•    There  is  an  increase  ii|  the  diversity  of  educational  programs; 
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Schools  become  more  accountable  Co  patents; 


.    The  existence  of  the  voucher  system  results  in  measurable  improve 
■ents  in  students'  achievements; 

,    Parents,  children,  and  the  public  become  more  satisfied  with 
the  educational  programs  offered; 

,    The  school  system  becomes  more  responsive  to  the  particular 
needs  of  individuals  and  groups  and  the  system  continually 
re->evaluates  and  regenerates  itself; 

.    Parental  choices  result  in  socio-economic  stratification  of 
students; 

•    Parental  choices  are  based  on  program-related  information,  peer 
influence,  school  proximity,  or  facility  condition. 

Analysis  of  the  data  and  evaluations  from  the  several  voucher  projects 
will  provide  a  basis  for  decisions  by  other  communities  about  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  adopting  a  voucher  mechanism. 

Strategies  j 

The  program  has  two  interrelated  components: 

,    A  field  operation  component  to  support  the  development  of 
voucher  programs  at  several  sites  with  significant  diversity 
in  size  and  other  characteristics,  and  exhibiting  various 
sets  of  special  procedures,  regulations,  and  conditions; 

.    A  research  and  ana4ysis  component  to  develop  and  monitor 
adequate  measures  of  the  events  which  occur  in  the  test 
sites  and  to  analyze  their  possible  implications  for  national 
and  local  education  policy. 


This  resolution  is  made  at  this  time  upon  consideration  of  the 
following  principal  factors: 

(1)  The  education  voucher  program,  conducted  at  diverse  sites 
over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  allow  careful  longitudinal 
study,  offers  promise  of  testing  the  education  voucher  concept 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  secondary  impact  on 
organization,  curriculum,  instructional  styles,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  schools  to  their  client  populations. 

(2)  Great  interest  has  been  expressed  by  many  school  districts 
about  participating  in  a  test  of  the  education  voucher 
concept.  I 

(3)  The  Alum  Rock  site  has  experienced  generally  favorable 
response  from  parents,  teachers,  administrators,  public 
officials  and  professional  associations  in  that  locale. 

(4)  The  quality  of  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  education 
voucher  concept  supports  the  determination  to  develop  and 
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operationally  test  the  concept  in  real  situations  with 
sufficient  resources »  time»  and  effort  to  provide  a  basis 
for  conclusions  about  its  merits. 

C5)  The  developmental  work  completed  under  the  Office  of 

Economic  (^portunity  for  the  design  of  adequate  research 
and  evaluation  strategies  and  techniques  now  provides  a 
basis  for  the  Institute's  work. 

(6)  This  progxaffl  meets  the  concern  of  the  Institute  that  major 
activities  be  so  organized  that  they  provide  knowledge  and 
models  which  are  useful  to  the  broadest  possible  range 
of  educational  systems. 


The  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  approves  a  continuing 
program  by  the  Institute  to  develop  and  test  the  Educational  Voucher 
concept.    The  overall  design  of  this  program  shall  seek  a  diversity 
of  local  social  and  economic  characteristics  and  project  features 
and  regulations  to  assure,  insofar  as  practicable,  that  the  resulting 
data  and  analyses  will  provide  answers  of  use  to  policy  makers  across 
the  nation.    The  design  of  additional  projects  by  the  Institute  and 
local  participants  should  include  participation  by  nonpublic  schools 
insofar  as  this  is  permitted  by  law. 

Therefore  the  Council  authorizes'  the  Institute  to: 

•  continue  to  refine  plans  for  an  education  voucher  program 
to  encompass  three  to  five  development  and  test  sites; 

•  continue  the  development  and  operation  of  the  on-going 
Alum  Rock  education  voucher  site  and  the  research  and 
analysis  accompanying  that  site; 

.  continue  the  analysis  of  data  about  education  voucher 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  implications 
for  national  and  local  education  policy;  and 

•  onter  into  detailed  planning  for  one' additional  development 
and  test  site  with  funding  anticipated  in  fiscal  year  1974. 

I 

Tho  Council  will  review  the  extent  to  which  proposed  projects  confonn 
with  the  Council's  objective  to  achieve  the  diversity  set  forth  above. 
Actual  establishment  of  any  new  development  and  test  sites  will  require 
specific  approval  by  the  Council. 


COUNCIL  ACTION 


September  26,  1973 


PatricK  E.  Haggerty,  Cha: 


Date 
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NCa  Resolution  No.  120373-7 

IBSOLUTION  OF  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
PROGRAM  PRIORITIES 

Oa  Norember  5,  1973,  the  NCER  adopted  a  resolution  suspending  Its 
previous  policy  actions  establishing  a  Research  Grants  Program 
(No,  080673-3),  authorizing  an  Education  Voucher  Program  (No,  091773-5), 
and  allocating  the  Institute's  funds  for  fiscal  year  1974  (No,  091773-4),  • 
This  action  was  taken  because  the  expected  FY  74  appropriation  for  NIE 
of  $75  million  fell  far  short  of  the  requested  funding  level.  The 
Hovember  action  authorized  the  Director  to  spend  funds  only  as  necessary 
to  meet  commitments  until  the  Council  could  undertake  a  further  review 
of  the  Institute's  plans  and  priorities.    The  Council  has  studied  and 
debated  the^  Director 's  reconiiieiidacdLons->^r  the  allocatl0ja.«i£j.Ii2«. X9J^c 
appropriation,  ....... 

It  Is  a  major  concern  of  the  Council  that  NIE  begin, to  move,  forward  with  . 
Che  Initial  stages  of  research  to  solve- problems  in  education  which  were 
the  reason  for  creation  of  the  Institute,    The  Council  has  found  that 
virtually  all  of  the  currently  available  1974  funds  could  be  used  to 
carry  out  prior  Government  decisions,  principally  for  activities  trans- 
ferred to  NIE  from  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,    However,  the  members  of  this  body  believe  that  it  would 
be  very  shortsighted,  perhaps  fatally  crippling,  if  NIE  were  not  to  begin 
Its  work  in  new  areas.    Indeed,  it  would  otherwise  have  nothing  but 
rhetoric  to  show  its  intentions  and  to  demonstrate  the  promising  potential 
of  research  and  development, 

COUNCIL  ACTION 

The  Council,  therefore,  resolves  that  the  following  policies  shall  guide 
the  Director. in  making  decisions  for  the  conduct  and  support  of  research 
and  development  activities  during  the  remainder  of  FY  1974,  This  action 
la  taken  on  the  basis  of  the  best  information  the  Council  has  available, 

1)  The  Institute  must  move  forward  aggressively  to  address 
critical  problems  In  American  education  and  help  meet  the 
national  policy,  stated  in  the  legislation  estaMlshing  the 
Institute,  "to  provide  every  person  an  iequal  opportunity 
to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his 
race,  color,  religion,  sex>  national  origin,  or  social  class," 

The  following  will  be  the  priority  areas  for  the  allocation 

of  funds  available  for  new  activities  of  the  Institute  for  FT  1974 

and  FT  1975: 

(a)  The  provision  of  essential  skills  to  all  citizens; 

*        (b)  The  Improvement  of  the  productivity  of  resources  In 
-the  education  system; 

(c)  Understanding  and  Improving  the  relationship  of  education 
and  work; 

(d)  The  development  of  problem-solving  capability  In  education 
systems  at  the  State  and  local  level; 
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•)  Increasing  dlversltji  pluralism  and  opportunity  In  American 
education* 

2)  A  research  grants  program  will  be  initiated,  as  provided  by 

the  Council's  Resolution  of  August  6  (No.  080673-3),  emphasizing 
the  contribution  which  fundamental  research  can  make  In  support 
of  the  priorities  listed  above. 

3)  It  Is  currently  estimated  that  funds  totalling  $76.1  million  are 
required  to  meet  commitments  for  the  external  research  and  de- 
tvelopment  activities  supporteit  through  grants  and  contracts  ,::and.' 
'In'-hoiise  activities  Including" -research,  program  development*  and  ' 
direction*  and  necessary  administrative  support  within  the  Institute. 
It' la'  the  policy  of  the  Council  that  these  commitments  be  honored 

mm  long  as  the  continuing  reviews  of  technical  adequacy  and  potential 
significance  to  American  education  affirm  present  expectations. 
The  CiSuncll,  however,  seeks  to  support  the  continued  development 
of  the  Institute  programs.    Therefore,  the  Institute  should  defer 
the  obligation  of  as  much  of  these  funding  commitments  as  possible 
where  such  deferment  would  not  entail  undue  hardship  for  performers 
and  would  not  harm  the  research  objectives  or  potential  utility  of 
the  activities  Involved.    The  purpose  of  this  deferral  is  to 
permit  the  Institute  to  initiate  work  on  new  priorities.     It  is 
estimated  that  the  commitment  level  can  be  reduced  to  about  $60 
million  through  this  deferment.    The  Council  would  restore  these 
sums  at  the  earliest  opportunity  when  additional  funding  becomes 
available . 

•  4)  The  deferral  of  some  obligations  will  make  available  approximately 
$15  million  in  FY  1974  for  the  conduct  of  exploratory  studies, 
analyses  and  planning  studies,  and  the  initiation  of  new  program 
activities  primarily  in  the  five  priority  areas  listed  above.  In 
addition  the  Council  believes  that  the  Institute,  like  any  good 
research  enterprise,  must  always  Invest  a  portion  of  its  resources 
in  exploration  of  issues  not  identified  among  the  priorities,  in 
unique  opportunities  which  may  be  presented  by  individuals  outside 
the  organization  and  in  deliberate  seeking  of  Alternative  conceptions 
to  problems  or  entirely  different  ways  of  approaching  problems. 
Therefore,  the  Institute  must  set  aside  some  funds  for  such  work 
including,  on  an  extremely  limited  basis,  the  support  of  proposals 
which  come  spontaneously  from  individuals  outside  NIE. 

,  5)  In  the  event  that  any  additional  funds  become  available  in  fiscal 
year  1974  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Council  that  such  funds  be  first 
used  to  restore  funds  for  all  commitments  for  vhich  obligation  of 
funds  was  deferred. 

6)    The  Council  reactivates  its  earlier  resolution  (No.  091773-5) 

approving  the  continuation  of  the  Institute's  program  to  develop 
and  test  the  Education  Voucher  concept. 


Thla  Resolution  la  effective  December  3,  1973. 
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MCER  Resolution  No.  013074-8 


BESOLUnON  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 


NATURE  AND  TYPE  OF  MEETINGS 


I,  INTRDDUCTION 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  Is  continuing  to  develop 
strategies  and  practices  for  public  understanding  of,  and  Involvement 
In,  the  planning,  operation,  and  review  of  NIE  policies  and  activities. 
It  !•  recognized  that  there  are  both  general  public  Interests  and  special 
concern  of  group  and  Individuals  which  must  be  taken  Into  account. 

Although  the  burden  for  developing  and  maintaining  such  Interaction  i' 
lies  with  the  Director  and  staff  of  the  Institute,  Council  members 
believe  that  both  collectively  and  Indlvldvially  .they  can  support  these, 
•f forts  and  improve  their  own  work  by  providing  for  public  attendance 
And  participation  in  sessions  of  official  Council  meetings. 

The  Council  believes  that  it  is  important  for  the  public  to  know  and 
understand  the  Council's  policies  and  the  reasons  for  these  policies. 


H.    COUKCIL  ACTION 

It  i«,  therefore,  resolved  that  the  general  policy  of  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  (NCER)  is  to  conduct  open  meetings  and 
to  allow  the  public  to  attend  those  meetings. 

To  enhance  public  awareness  of  its  activities,  the  Council  will: 

..give  prior  public  notice  of  Council  meeting  dates,  places,  and 
tentative  agendas; 

--rel'^ase  to  the  public  the  approved  minutes  of  meetings;  all  Council 
resolutions;  and  press  releases,  policy  papers,  and  reports  when 
appropriate; 

—expect  that  NIE  staff  members  will  solicit  public  opinion  as  part 
of  the  normal  program  planning  process  and  reflect  this  opinion 
In  material  presented  to  the  Council. 

^ ^rsons  who  wish  to  submit  written  statements  to  the  Council  may  do  so 

At  any  time.    Members  of  the  public  who  wish  to  address  the  Council 
,  In  person  must  send  ■  copy  of  their  proposed  statement  to  the  Chairman 
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of  the  Council  and  the  Council's  Executive  Secretary  at  least  ten 
days  In  advance  of  the  meeting  at  which  they  wish  to  speak.  The 
Chairman  will  determine  whether  a  presentation  Is  appropriate  or 
whether  the  written  statement  will  suffice.    All  written  statements 
irill  be  acknowledged. 


Ihere  are  only  two  situations ,  J^.yhlch,  for  compelling  reasojis,.  all 
of  a  meeting  or  portions  thereof  may  not  be  open  to  the  public: 

!•    The  Council  shall,  as  Is  common  to  all  decision-making  and  opera-* 
tlve  bodies,  hold  executive  sessions.    One  such  session  shall  be  held 
at  each  Council  meeting.    Only  appointed  and  ex-offlclo  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  present  at  executive  sessions, 

2*    The  Council  may  hold  closed  sessions  in  order  to  discuss,  or  have 
presented  to  it,  documents,  materials,  information,  opinions  or  recom- 
■cndatlons  that  would  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.    This  might  Include  information  wbose  public  disclo- 
sure would  constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion  cf  the  rights  of  privacy 
of  an  individual  or  a  breach  of  the  necessary  confidentiality  of  cer- 
tain documents  or  materials.    Attendance  at  closed  ses&ions  shall  be 
limited  to  Council  member.-;  Invited  members  of  the  NIE  staff,  and  other 
persons  invited  by  the  Council.    Normally,  the  schedule  for  closed  ses- 
sions and  the  items  to  be  discussed  during  those  sessions  will  be 
generally  indicated  on  publicly  available  agendas. 

Some  examples  of  items  that  might  warrant  a  closed  session  are: 

--Examination  of  NIE  budgets  that  are  still  confidential  within  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government; 

--Any  discussion  of  an  NIE  program  which  by  its  nature  must  refer  to 
*ny  confidential  grant,  contract  or  budget  information,  or  to  a 
particular  person,  if  the  disclosure  of  particular  information  would 
be  an  unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy,  or  if  the  premature  disclosure 
of  such  Information  would  hamper  NIE  operations; 


'—Consideration  of  internal  NIE  memoranda  or  other  documents  that 
would  be  exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Any  resolutions  passed  or  actions  taken  by  the  Council  at  either  an  execu- 
tive or  a  closed  session  shall  be  released  to  the  public  In  the  same  manner 
aa  done  for  open  meetings. 

Ihla  resolution  is  effective  January  31,  1974. 


EXCEPTIONS 
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NCF.U  Resolution  No.  013174-9 

On  December  3,   1973,  the  Nationni  Council  on  Educntioani  Research  adopted 
&  resolution  declaring  that  the  National  Institute  of  Education; 

...must  move  forward  aggressively  to  address  critical  problems 
in  American  education  and  help  meet  the  national  policy  stated 
in  the  legislation  establishing  the  Institute,  "to  provide  every 
person  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of    high  quality 
regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origia,  or 
social  class". 

That  resolution  established  the  following  as  the  priority  areas  for  the 
allocation  of  funds  available  for  new  activities  of  the  Institute  in  FY 
1974  and  FY  1975; 

1.  The  provision  of  essential  skills  to  all  citizens; 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  productivity  of  resources  in  the 
education  system; 

3.  Understanding  and  improving  the  relationship  of  education 
and  work; 

A.     The  development  of  problem-solving  capability  in  education 
systems  at  the  State  and  local  level; 

5.     Increasing  diversity,  pluralism  and  opportunity  in  American 
education. 

The  Council  has  reviewed  the  actions  planned  by  the  Director  for  work  in 
these  priority  areas  as  v/ell  as  decisions  reflected  in  the  President's 
Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1975  and  the  proposals  included  in  tnat 
budget  for  the  remainder  of  Fiscal  Year  1974.     On  the  basis  of  this  review, 
the  Council  resolves  that: 

1.  Funds  will  be  allocated  among  the  priority  and  supporting  areas 
in  accord  with  the  attached  table  entitled  "National  Institute  of 
Education  FY  1974  and  FY  1975  Estimate",  dated  January  30,  1974. 

2.  From  the  NIE  current  Fiscal  Year  1974  appropriation  of  $75  million, 
discretionary  funds  of  $16.0  million  are  to  be  used  as  follows; 

"  $5.0  million  in  grants  for  fundamental  research  studiea  directed 
toward  the  Council's  priority  areas 

-  $7.0  million  for  design  and  conduct  of  research  and  development 
in  the  five  priority  areas 

-  $2.2  million  for  di?;.so.T.Lr.ation  of  research  products 

-  $1.8  r.llilon  for  policy  stiulics  in  areas  such  as  teaching  effec- 
tiveness, education  goals,  finance,  and  sex  discrimination  in 
education. 
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5. 


any  pl«i:nG:l  :«ct.lcns  which  vjiHfl  modify  the  fund3  ypecified  in 
Point  ?  by  10  pcrcuiit  or  r.oi-n  or  amounts  in  excos'4  of  $500,000, 
whichever  is  Icsis. 

For  the  ri.'':al  Year  19lh  supplemental  appropriation  of  $25  million 
proposeu  in  zhe  Federal  budget,  the  Council  provides  the  following 
policy: 

-  $l6.2  million  vill  be  allocated  for  restoration  of  funding 
comn;J.tn:cntp  to  grantees  and  contractors  which  vers  deferred 

In  the  recaltir  budget  in  order  to  initiate  work  on  new  activi- 
ties consistent  with, the  Council    resolution  of  December  3,  1973 

-  $6.3  n^illion  vill  be  allocated  to  research  and  development  in 
the  Council's  priority  areas,  including  (a)  design  of  studies 
to  ns?-:ct  in  the  xransition  of  youth  to  adulthood  and,  thereby, 
advene e  the  Council's  priority  for  the  e due at  ion -to -work  rela- 
tioni;hLp;  (b)  r.caGures  to  Improve  teachers'  ability  to  solve 
problc.-G  throur^h  v:ork  with  other  teachers;  (c)  studies  t9  advance 
the  Council's  priority  i'or  enhanced  diversity  in  education  through 
bilir.^-'jal/oicuitui-al  education,  and  research  in  learning  dis- 
abilities; a::::  (d)  r-tufiies  of  the  effects  of  desegregation  and 
the  use  or  tejz  meusures  in  allocation  of  public  funds 

-  $2.5  million  for  di c.se~ination  of  research  and  development  products. 

Pendin?;  Coni'ression?.!  action  on  the  proposed  Fiscal  Year  197^  supple- 
mental apprcpric-.tion,  the  Director  should  prepare  work  plans 
for  each  of  the  activities  to  be  conducted  and  the  Council  will  re- 
view the  prOc.reSG  of  such  plans  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  on  April  1. 

Ft  Fi5':nl  V-^p-  197",  the  sllocations  in  the  attached  table  entitled 
"i:aticnc».l  Xr.:.t:tutc  cf  Tducation  FY  197^*  and  FY  1975  Fstimate"  will 
serve  as  ruicoi-.ce  to  tV.e  Director  for  development  of  work  plans 
and  fcr  his  'uscui^sicns  with  the  Congress  and  with  educators,  re- 
searchers, in'"-  rcn:l:ers  of  the  public.     Members  of  the  Council  will 
participate  in  development  of  KIE*s  overall  objectives  and  strate-* 
gies  to  accciplish  the  gcals"-represented  by  the  1975  budget  and 
the  Cou2:cil  will  rcviov  ana  approve  such  objectives  and  strategies 
coverinr;  each  area  c"*  Institute  activity  in  forthcoming  meetings. 

Resoiuticn  is  effective  .."snuary  31,  197^. 


'Patrick?!       -r?>^— v_   \.iV  — *  n 
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January  30, 

National  InstiLutic  o£  Educallon 
FY  1974  and  i^>^___\97'i  KsCimatc 
(Dollars  in  thousands) 


FY 

FY 

1974 

1975 

% 

Priority  Areas 

$  59,228 

65 .8 

$  78,694 

67 . 2 

1,     Essential  Skills' 

8,409 

9.3 

11,962 

10.2 

2.  Productivity 

10,121 

11.2 

16,458 

14.0 

3.  Education/Work 

16,813 

18.7 

21,293 

18.2 

4.     Problem  Solving 

7,226 

8.0 

8,638 

7.4 

5.  Diversity 

(a)  Experimental  Schools 

3,550 

4.0 

5,048 

4.3 

(b)  Voucher  Elxperiment 

7,037 

7 . 8 

7 ,400 

O  .  J 

(c)  Multi  Cultural 

3,205 

3.6 

3,039 

2.6 

(d)  Handicapped 

1,867 

2.1 

3,856 

3.3 

(e)  Research  Grants 

1,000 

1.1 

1,000 

.9 

Dissemination 

8,678 

9.6 

12,850 

11.0 

Research 

!•    Basic  Studies 

1,460 

1.6 

6,885 

5.9 

2.     Policy  Studies 

2,421 

2.7 

2,800 

2.4 

3.     Teaching  and  Curriculum 

18,243 

20.3 

15,871 

13.6 

100.0% 

100.0 

Pror.rara  Direction  and 

Administration 

10,670 

12,900 

Total 

$100,700 

$130,000 
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(         NCER  Resolution  No.  031374-10 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATI0:;AL  RESEARCH 
PROBLEM-SOLVING  PRIORITY 


Incroductlon 

At  its  meeting  on  December  3,  1974,  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  established  five  priorities  for  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
These  priorities  provide  direction  for  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
Institute's  programs,  especially  initiatives  proposed  in  the  budget  requests 
for  the  FY  1974  Supplemental  Appropriation  and  for  FY  1975.    The  program 
activities  developed  under  these  priorities  are  intended  to  improve  the 
Institute's  ability  to  help  achieve  the  national  policy  of  providing  "to 
every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  an  education  of  high  quality 
regardless  of  his  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social  class. '• 

One  of  these  priorities  is  the  development  of  problem-solving  capability  in 
educational  systems  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

Program 

The  problem-solving  priority  results  from  a  policy  study  undertaken  by 
NIE  staff  (Building  Capacity  for  Renewal  and  Reform.  NIE,  December  1073). 
A  major  part  of  that  study  addresses  the  issue  of  how  to  bring  about  a 
continuous  capacity  for  self -improvement  in  schools  and  school  districts. 
The  study  reviews  past  Federal  efforts  to  stimulate  school  change,  taking 
note  of  research  findings  that  point  out  that  while  there  has  been  much 
"innovative"  activity  in  the  schools,  little  of  it  has  resulted  in  sustained 
change. 

The  locus  of  the  Institute's  work  under  this  priority  will  be  the  Problem- 
Solving  Program  located  in  the  Institute's  Office  of  Programs. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  determine  how  effective  problem-solving 
capacity  might  be  developed  and  implemented  in  various  types  of  schools  and 
school  systems  to  solve  local  educational  problem  r .    This  capacity  is 
envisioned  as  the  ability  of  school  personnel  to  anticipate  and  analyze 
problems,  secure  community  and  staff  commitment  to  analyze  alternative 
solutions,  generate  local  solutions  or  adopt  solutions  developed  elsewhere. 
Implement  the  solutions,  and  ensure  their  continued  operation  and 
effectiveness. 

The  program  will  work  toward  its  objective  through  the  following  three 
principal  strategies,  which  are  discussed  in  the  background  paper  presented 
.to  the  Council  for  its  March  13  meeting: 

A.  To  support  field-initiated  research  into  organizational  and  behavioral 
characteristics  of  schools  and  school  systems  which  affect  educational 
change . 
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3«      To  .support  rflrcctteJ  research  to  learn  how  schools  and  school  gystcma 
ctn  develop  and  sustain  a  capacity  for  local  problem  solving* 

C.      To  develop,  aaterlals,  techniques,  and  rasourccs  which  provide  new  kiods 
of  assistance  to  local  schools  and  f achars  to  aid  the  developaent  of 
problea-solvlnn  capability* 

Cotincll  Action 

Tha  Council  has  revlawad  tha  basic  prcnlsas  and  strategies  of  the  ProblA 
Solving  Program.    It  coacurs  with  tha  Director  that  the  activities  planned 
for  FY  1974  and  FY  1975  meat  the  objective  of  the  program  and  provide  & 
strong  foundation  for  .further  research  and  developaent  work* 

This  resolution  is  effective  Harch  13,  1974. 


54-864  O  -  75  -  74 
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fICER  Pssolution  No.  052874-11 

RESOL'JTIOri  OF  VA£  rifl.TIOMAl  CQtricit  Q:?  EnuCAT?n>v;i.  RESRARCW 
EDUCATIO.N  A!!0  \:0R'<  PRIOP.ITY 

Introduction 

At  its  r.:aetfn3  on  Dacer.bar  3,  19  73,  the  Jlcitional  Council  on 
\  Educati onal  Peseorch  estcblished  five  priorities  for  thQ  Na- 
tional  Institute  of  Educa  ti  cn  ( f!  I  E ) .     These  priorities  provi(io 
direction  for  a  substantial  portion,  of  th3  Institute's  progrcr:s, 
especially  initiatives  proposed  for  FY  1574  and  FY  1975.  The 
\  program  act  i  v  i  ti  e  s  .-de  ve  1  oped  under  these  priorities  are  intended  * 
♦  t-o  improve  the  Institute's  ability  to  help  achieve  the  national 
policy  of  providing  "to  every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social  class," 

One  of  these  priorities  is  to ,  un de rs tan d  and'iaprove  the  relationsh' 
ofediicat  ion  and  work. 

Prog  ra.Ti 

The  Fduca  ti  on  and  i.'ork  Priority  is  based  upon 'p  rofcs  s  i  ona  1  and 
public  roco^Mition  tliat  there  is  a  s  i  gn  i  f  i  can  t'  rel  ati  on  s  hi  p  be- 
tween an  individual's  education  and  his  opportunities  to  select, 
enter,  and  progress  in  a  career.     Preparation  for  a  career  is 
not  the  only  purpose  for  eduction,  but  it  cleo  rly  is  a  major 
purpose.     It  is  ir-iportant  botii  for  t!'.c  individual  and  for  seciety 
that  the  relations  bet.;een  educati:nal  experiences  and  career 
success  be  better  understood  and  th.at  appropriate  devel  opiT^ental 
programs  be  based  on  thst  understanding. 

The  major  locus  of  the  !nstitute*s  v/crl:  ur.de r  this  priority  is 
the  Career  Education  Prcgran.     The  Forv/grd  Plan  of  that  prcaran 
(NIE,  1973)  sets  forth  a  fra-iework  for  descriDing  and  analyzing 
the  relationship  betv/een  education  and  v/orl-;.     Further  study 
within  that  framework  and  careful   review  of  tli'e  substantial 
career  education  programs  transferred  to  I'lE  from  the  Office 
of  Education  in  1972  have  led  to  the  design  of  the  current  fllE 
Career  Education  Program  described  in  the  FY  1975  Program  Plan 
for  the  Council's  May  28,  19  74,  meeting. 

The  ol>jectives  of  this  program  are: 

(1)  to  improve  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  educa- 
tion and  work, 

(2)  to  develop  programs  and  techniques  that  improve  an 
individual's  ability  to  select  and  enter  a  career,  and 

(3)  to  develop  programs  and  techniques  that  aid  individuals 
in  progressing  in  their  careers. 
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Research  and  analysis  activities  v/i11  be  supported  to  achieve 
the  first  objective.     Research,  devolopnent,  and  inplenentation 
activities  will  be  supported  to  achieve  the  second  and  third. 

The  program  wi11  organize  its  activities  into  six  principal 
strategics  which  are  discussed  in  the  FY  1975  Program  Plan 
paper: 

0    Research  and,  policy  analysis  to  identify  important  ques- 
tions and  to  gather,  organize,  and  analyze  relevant 
information. 

0  yorh  on  problems  of  gui dance,  counse 1 i ng  and  placement 
v/hi  ch  inpai  r  an  i  n di  vi  dua  1 '  s  abi  1  i  ty  to  select  ca  reer 
and  relevant  educational  opportunities. 

0    Development  of  curricula  which  improve  an  individuals 
opportunity  to  obtain  general  and  specific  skills  needed 
to  enter  and  progress  in  careers  of  his  choice. 

0    Study  financial  barriers  impairing  an  individual's  ability 
to  leave  and  re-enter  occupational  education  programs 
tfi  rough  ou    his  life  and  design  financial  systems  to  over- 
cone  these  barriers. 

0    Develop  and  test  career  education-  programs  that  utili2e 
educational  settings  which  are  alternatives  to  traditicnol 
e duca ti on  institutions. 

0    Design  and  test  comprehensive  systems  that  respond  to 
the  needs  of  all  learners,  provide  better  links  among 
primary,  secondary  and  post-secondary  schooling,  and  bring 
together  scattered  innovations  in  a  comprehensive  system. 

Counci  1  y^cti  on 

The  Council  has  reviev/ed  the  general  objectives  and  strategies 
of  the  Career  Education  Program.     It  concurs  \;i  th  the  Director 
that  these  objectives  and  strategies  are  consistent  with  the 
intetit  of  the  Council  in  establishing  the  Education  and  V.'ork 
Priority  and  provide  a  framev/ork  for  planning  research,  develop- 
ment, and  impls'Tientatior.  activities  for  FY  1975  and  FY  1976. 

This/>esolution  is  effective  May  28,  1974. 
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NCER  Resolution  No.  011075-13 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  CM  KDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
FISCAL  YEAR  1976  PROGRAM  ATID  BUDGET 


Background 

On  December  3,  1973,  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Research  adopted 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  National  Institute  of  Education: 

...nust  move  forward  aggressively  to  address  critical 
problems  in  American  education  and  help  meet  the  national 
policy  stated  in  the  legislation  establishing  the  Insti- 
tute, "to  provide  every  person  an  equal  opportunity  to 
receive  an  education  of  high  quality  regardless  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  social  class." 
(NCER  Resolution  No.  120373-7) 

To  further  this  goal  the  Institute  has  begun  to  concentrate  its  program 
and  budget  planning  on  selected  problems  in  American  education. 

Council  Policy 

The  FY  1976  program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  has  two  major 
emphases.     One  is  to  disseminate  and  foster  the  utilization  in  schools 
of  research  and  development  products  and  exemplary  practice.    Another  emphasis 
is  the  vigorous  search  for  solutions  to  some  major  educational  problems. 
The  five  principal  program  elements  to  achieve  these  emphases  are: 

1.  Dissemination:     The  results  of  educational  research  and  development 
have  been  far  less  helpful  than  they  might  be.     Information  on  these 
results  has  not  generally  reached  teachers,  administrators,  and  policy- 
makers.    Nor  have  systems — involving  state,  regional,  and  local  education 
agencies  and  R&D  performers — for  making  knowledge  available  and  helping 
to  apply  it  been  well  developed. 

2.  Basic  Skills;     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  leave  school  each 
year  without  the  reading  ability  required  for  most  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
jobs,  and  similar  problems  exist  with  regard  to  basic  mathematical  skills. 
Millions  of  students  are  seriously  handicapped  in  their  school  x-zork  by 
poor  reading  comprehension,  and  many,  if  not  most,  students  and  adults 
read  much  less  efficiently  than  they  could. 

3.  Finance,  Productivity,  and  Management:    The  ability  of  educational 
institutions  at  all  levels  to  provide  high  quality  education  is  threatened 
in  an  era  when  enrollment  is  declining  or  changing  in  distribution  and 
character,  costs  are  continuing  to  rise,  courts  and  other  public  bodies 
are  requiring  new  distributions  of  educational  funds,  and  education  must 
increasingly  compete  with  other  social  services  for  available  funds.  Schools 
and  school  systems  are  also  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  demands 
for  better  performance,  greater  diversity  of  programs,  and  other  change 
because  they  lack  organizational  arrangements  and  management  capability  for 
diagnosing  their  problems  and  desienin^  soTittlons. 
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A.    Educational  Equity:    Many  students  are  unfairly  limited  in  their 
choice  of  educational  prograns  becauae  of  their  home  language  and  culture, 
ethnicity,  sex,  or  economic  status.     In  some  cases  this  is  because  adequate 
prograris  do  not  exist;  in  others  it  is  due  to  uninformed  or  prejudicial 
placement  of  students. 

5.    Edueation  and  VJork:     Education  is  not  sufficiently  preparing  youth 
and  adults  for  entering  and  progressing  in  careers.    ?tany  students  leave 
school  without  knowledge.  Information,  and  skills  for  choosing  and  pursuing 
a  eareer  and  the  education  system  is  not  veil  geared  to  provide  adults  vlth 
additional  training  related  to  careers. 

In  pursuing  this  program,  the  Institute  will: 

0    distribute  its  funds  so  that  state  and  local  education  agencies 
have  a  substantial  share; 

0    award  funds  for  projects  in  accord  with  competitive  grant  and  contract 
procedures  to  those  organizations  best  able  to  perform  the  necessary 
work  while  providing  limited  resources  to  take,  advantage  of  special 
opportunities  which  may  be  presented; 

o    seek  to  provide  national  leadership  through  Involving  leading  re- 
searchers and  members  of  the  educational  community  in  defining 
Important  problems  and  opportunities  in  education  and  suggesting 
means  of  responding  to  them  as  well  as  stimulating  and  directly 
supporting  effective  research,  development,  and  dissemination 
projects  to  solve  those  problems;  and 

o    assure  that  the  Institute's  general  strategies  and  program  plans 
bear  the  strongest  possible  relationship  to  the  needs  identified 
by  the  Congress,  educators,  researchers,  state  and  local  policy- 
makers and  others  concerned  with  American  education.  Appropriate 
persons  and  groups  will  continue  to  be  Involved  as  active  partlel- 
pants  in  the  planning,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  the  Institute 
programs.     NIE  will  seek  to  eoordlnate  its  strategies  and  activities 
with  other  federal  agencies*. 

The  Institute  has  planned  its  FY  1976  budget  in  accord  with  these  program 
guidelines.    The  following  table  presents  the  overall  distribution  of 
funds.     Further  amplification  of  the  program  and  analynLs  of  the  planned 
allocation  of  funds  is  available  in  the  President's  FY  1976  Budget. 
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$  (millions)  Percent 

Dissemination                                          $  18.4  23 

Basic  Skills  13.9  18 

Finance,  Productivity,  and  Management  18.3  23 

Educational  Equity  5,4  7 

Education  and  Work  9.9  12 

Other  Projects  3,4  4 

Administrative  Expenses  and 

In-House  Research  10.7  13 

$  80.0  100.0 


The  Director  will  bring  to  the  Council  for  Its  policy  guidance  any  planned 
actions  which  would  modify  the  funds  specified  In  the  above  table  by  more 
than  five  percent  or  amounts  In  excess  of  $500,000,  whichever  Is  less. 

This  resolution  Is  effective  January  10,  1975  and  may  be  released  to  the 
public  as  Soon  as  the  President  has  presented  his  budget  to  the  Congress. 


January  10,  1975 
Date 


Presiding  Officer 
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NCER  Resolution  No.  052875-15 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH 
SPECIAL  INSTITUTE  EVALUATION  ACTIVITIES 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Council  Is  mindful-  that  Its  policy  actions  must  be  taken  with  due 
regard  for  the  need  to  strengthen  working  relationships  among  the  Institute, 
the  educational  laboratories  and  centers  as  well  as  other  education  R&D 
organizations  and,  particularly,  the  agencies  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision of  education  services  throughout  the  country-    The  Council  Is  also 
very  much  aware  that  the  Congress  and  the  public  have  many  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  education  R&D  and  the  value  of  investing 
significant  national  resources  in  It.    To  respond  to  these  concerns,  the 
NIE  must  capitalize  on  past  achievements  and  the  promise  of  new  efforts, 
as  well  as  take  other  actions  authorized  by  this  policy*    The  Council 
believes  that  It  Is  the  Institute's  responsibility,  under  its  original 
Congressional  mandate,  to  further  strengthen  education  R&D  and  to  bring 
together  the  best  work  of  education  R&D  so  that  its  potential  benefits 
can  be  understood  and  can  be  realized  through  implementation  in  the  school 
systems  of  this  nation. 


Accordingly,  the  Council  requests  that  the  Director: 

1.  Strengthen  the  Institute's  emphasis  on  evaluation 
of  research  and  development  products  and  their 
dissemination  so  that  prospective  users  of  education 
R&D  products  can  have  useful  information  about  their 
purpose,  the  resources  necessary  to  use  them,  and 
evaluations  of  their  effectiveness.    The  Council 
observes  that  too  little  such  evaluative  information 
has  been  gathered  and  analyzed  in  the  past  and  that 
its  absence  has  significantly  weakened  the  potential 
for  utilization  of  R&D  and  for  an  understanding  of 
the  value  of  education  R&D  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and'  Congress.     The  Institute  has  responsibility  to 
support  and  to  provide  guidance  for  appropriate 
evaluation  within  current  budget  constraints. 

The  Director  should  also  seek  a  complementing  coordination 
of  the  NIE  supported  efforts  of  the  several  laboratories 
and  centers  to  maximize  their  total  effectiveness  in 
educational  research  and  development. 

2.  Provide  a  mechanism  for  evaluating  the  quality  of  the 
products  of  educational  laboratories  and  centers  and 

the  products  of  other  R&D  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
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Institutional  capacities  in  terms  of  the  priorities 
established  l^y  the  Institute.    The  Director  should 
also  seek  to  provide  incentives  and  appropriate 
assistance  so  that  other  federal  agencies,  private 
organizations,  and  state  and  local  education  agencies 
can  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  might  provide 
funding  for  the  work  at  educational  laboratories 
and  centers  for  which  the  Institute,  under  its  approved 
program,  cannot  allocate  its  limited  resources. 


This  policy,  becomes  effective  May  28,  1975. 


May  28.  1975 
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DISSEMINATION  AND  RECOURCKS  $5.871.000 


NIE's  Dissemination  and  Resources  programs  are  intended  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  past  efforts  to  see  that  the  best  available  information  about  research 
or  school  experience  reaches  teachers  and  administrators  in  a  useful  form. 

ERIC  CLEARINGHOUSES 

The  EPvIC  Clearinghouses  have  the  responsibility  for  acquiring  significant 
educational  literature  within  their  particular  areas,  selecting  the  highest 
quality  and  most  relevant  material,  processing  (i.e.,  cataloging,  indexing, 
abstracting)  the  selected  items,  and  also  for  providing  information  analysis 
products  and  various  user  services  based  on  the  data  base.     Listed  below 
arc  the  subject  areas  of  these  clearinghouses: 

1.  Higher  Education  ERIC  Clearinghouse  209,000 

2.  Urban  Disadvantaged  ERIC  Clearinghouse  228,000 

3.  Handicapped  and  Gifted  ERIC  Clearinghouse  205,000 


4. 

Career  Education  ERIC 

Clearinchouse 

?1 8,000 

5. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse 

on 

Counseling  and  Guidance 

158,000 

6. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse 

on 

Educational  Management 

175,000 

7. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse 

on 

Junior  Colleges 

101,000 

8. 

ERIC  Clearinghouse 
Education 

on 

Science,  Math.,  and  Evironmental 

233,000 

9. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Social  Science  and  Social  Studies 

191,000 

10. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Tests,  Measurements,  and  Evaluation 

179,000 

11. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Early  Childhood  Education 

165,000 

12. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Teacher  Education 

240,000 

13. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Rural  Education 

225,000 

14. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Reading  and  Communication  Skills 

345,000 

15. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

ou 

Language  and  Linguistics 

225,000 

16. 

ERIC 

Clearinghouse 

on 

Information  Resources 

240,000 

17. 

ERIC 

Processing  and  Reference  Facility 

573,000 

(OpaL'ations  Research,  Inc.) 
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This  Is  a  Generalized  information  processing  facility  serving  all  compo- 
nentis  of  the  ERIC  network.    Services  provided  include;    receiving  and 
dispatch;  document  screening,  duplicate  checking,  assignment,  storage, 
etc.,  cataloging,  indexing,  abstracting-,  and  editorial  review  of  documents; 
computer  processing;  preparing  machine-readablie  material;  system  and  file 
maintenance;  programming.    It  also  prepares  documents  and  journals  on 
ERIC,  its  contents,  and  its  use. 

18.  Current  Index  to  Journals  in  Education  (MacMillan  Company)  $  75,000 

This  is  a  monthly  publication  of  an  index  to  all  impurtant  educational  periodical 
literature.    Over  17,000  articles  are  indexed  yaarly. 

19,  Microfiche  -   Eric  Document  Reproduction  Service  (EDRS)  55,000 

EDRS  is  the  document  supply  and  distribution  component  of  the  ERIC  network. 
All  non-copyrighted  documents  (and  any  other  for  which  reproduction 
permission  has  been  obtained)  announced  in  Research  in  Education,  a  » 
monthly  abstract  journal,  are  fon-^arded  to  EDRS,  where  they  are  microfilmed 
and  converted  into  microfiche. 

20.  Printing  of  ERIC  Material  60,000 
This  includes"  the  costs  of  fulfilling  NIE  staff  requests     for  ERIC  documents 

21,  SEA  Dissemination  1,350,000 

This  program  plans  to  help  State  education  agencies  begin  building  or  expand 
their  present  dissemination  capabilities.     One-time  grants  will  be  given 
to  State  education  agencies  who  wish  to  improve  some  part  of  their  already- 
existing  dissemination  program.    Three  to  five  year  awards  will  be  given 
Co  State  education  agencies  who  wish  to  begin  building  a  disseminatioi\ 
program.    At  the  end  of  the  contract  period,  those  States  should  have  their 
own  capacity  to  carry  on  an  effective  dissemination  program, ' 

22,  Factbook  and  Analysis  of  Knowledge  Production  and  Utilization  in 
Education  35,000 

This  project  is  gathering  and  analyzing  data  on.  the  current  status  of  education 
R&D,     Recommendations  will  be  made  for  collecting  specific  data  that  is  not 
presently  being  documented.    Two  fact  books  will  be  published. 

23,  Normative  Structure  of  Knovledge  Production  and  Utilization  40,000 
in  Education  (Regulators  Study) 

This  project  is  studying  and  analyzing  what  legislation  at  every  governing  level 
has  affected  the  scope,  direction,  and  priorities  of  the  education  R&D 
system.     It  will  also  study  other  influunccs  (such  as  the  Civil  Rights 
legislation  or  the  major  science  boom  of  Lire  50 *s),  which  do  not  necessarily 
relate  to  education  R&D,  but  affect  it  anv'way, 

24.  State  Information  Liaison  Program  75,000 

This  program  supports  the  continuation  of  the  Chief  State  School 
Officers  Dissemination  Secretariat  which  maintains  liaison  among 
dissemination  personnel  in  Federal  and  State  agencias, 

25.  Dissemination  Pla\ining  271,000 

Planning  activities  for  an  expanded  dissemination  program  in  FY  1976 
including  commissioned  papers,  survey  of  educational  products,  preparation 
and  printing  of  NIE  product  catalogs. 
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BASIC  SKILLS  $  12.389.000 

The  Basic  Skills  program  supports  the  development  of  knowledge 
concernirg  what  skills  are  necessary  to  function  in  school  and 
society  and  how  people  can  obtain  them.    The  FY  19T5  program  is 
funding  several  programs,  including  curricula  units,  reading 
evaluation  standards  and  teaching  effectiveness  materials.  Project 
activities  address  the  areas  of  teaching,  learning,  measurement 
and  educational  adequacy. 

1.  Comprehensive  School  Mathematics  Program  549,000 
(Central  Midwestern  Regional  Lab) 

This  program  is  developing  mathematics  curricula  for  students 
in  grades  K-12 . 

(; 

2.  Rcadinp,  Improvement  Laboratory  2,444,000 
(Learning  Research  and  Development  Center) 

The  projects  in  this  program  arc  designed  to  overcome  differences 
in  learning  styles  and  ncacls  among  children,  Hf^as  3-12.  Evaluations 
arc  being  carried  on  in  all.  phases  of  this  prog.-am. 


3.  Individually  Guided  Education  2,332,000 
(Wisconsin  R&D  Center) 

This  program  includes  a  new  pattern  of  school  operation  where 
students  are  grouped  not  by  grades,  but  roughly  by  age  limits  (ages 
4-6,  7-9,  etc.). 

4,  California  Teacher  Study  1,208,000 
(Commission  for  Teacher  Preparation  &  Licensing) 


Teacher  and  students  in  grades  2  and  5  are  being  observed  and 
theories  are  being  developed  and  tested  to  learn  how  teacher  behaviors 
influence  studcrit  learning  in  English  and  mathematics. 

5 .      Individual  T.ciarninq 

(Research  for  Better  Schools)  1,355,000 

This  project  is  developing,  test  ing,  and  ins  tailing  curriculum 
materials  in  ir.athumat ics ,  reading  and  library  skills,  and  science 
for  students  in  grades  6-8  geared  toward  the  individual  differences 
in  student  learning  styles. 
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6. 


Personalized  Teacher  Education 


$950,000 


(R&D  Cenf.er  for  Teacher  Education) 

This  project  is  developing  and  testing  ways  to  help  administrators 
of  teacher  training  institutions  make  changes  in  their  programs  with 
as  lititle  disruption  and  conflict  as  possible. 


(Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab 

This  program  is  developing  instructional  materials  to  teach 
teachers  and  school  administrators  how  to  plan  and  evaluate  their 
teaching  activities,  solve  problems,  and  interact  better  with  their 
students . 

8.      Teacher  Effectiveness  480,000 
(Stanford  Center  for  U6J)  in  Teaching) 

This  project  is  developing  and  testing  a  teacher  training  system 
based  on  teachers'  behaviors  in  the  classroom. 

9         KfffirHvo  Toprh«>r  Frlu/^arinn  623,090 
(Far  West  Lab  for  Kducacional  R6cD) 

This  project  is  developing  and  evaluating  teacher  training  materials 
which  are  designed  to  improve  specific  teaching  skills. 

10.      Secondary  Analysis  Center  300,000 
(Northwestern  University) 

This  project  is  reanalyzing  data  collected  for  Project  Follow 
Through  to  determine  which  curricula  were  best  suited  to  the  needs  of 
low  income  students. 

1 1  •      1^5  luation  Techno  lollies  53  Q,,.0  0  0 

(Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation) 

This  program  is  developing  and  implementing  evaluation  training 
products,  i.e.,  manuals,  self-instructional  and  group-instructional 
packages,  for  doing  evaluations  in  the  schools.  State  departments,  of ^ 
education,  or  Federal  agencies. 

1 2 .  I'ror.ram  for  Research  on  Objective  Based  l-ldncatjon  288,000 
(Center  for  Study  of  Evaluation) 

TUia  pro^;rjm  is  developing  and  field  testing  a  system  for 
Objective  Rased  Evaluiticn  in  reading.     Objective-based  evaluation  means 
setting  a  specific  goal  and  testing  the  student's  achievement  of  that 
goal. 

13.  Planning  Activities '  $319,000 

Included  are  two  national  conferences  to  build  research  plans 
for  reading  atid  teaching,  papers  on  artificial  intelligence  and 
languai^e  research,  and  phase  out  funding  for  the  Mid-continent 
Regional  Laboratory 


7. 


ImprovinR  Teacher  Conpetencies 


961,000 
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EDUCATION  EQUITY  $3.003,000 

NIE'*s  Education  Equity  programs  are  seeking  ways  to  help  all 
individuals  achiev'e  the  best  possible  education,  regardless  of  race, 
language,  sex  or  poverty.     Its  programs  in  FY  '75  are  concGuCrating 
primarily  on  the  development  of  improved  bilingual/bicultural  curricula 
for  elementary  school  children. 

1 .        Desegregation  Research* .  An  Appraisal  22, 000 

( N ortuwescern  Lniversicy; 

This  project  is  up-dating  a  book  that  includes  syntheses  of  all 
the  articles  and  dissertations  that  have  ever  been  written  on  desegrega- 
tion research. 

2»        An  Investigation  into  Various  Aspects  of  the  Relationship  51,000 
Between  Language  and  Cognition 
(Early  Education  Research  Center) 

This  is  a  basic  research  project  designed  tb  investigate  the 
relationship  between  language  and  thinking. 

3 •        Goals  of  Seco:idar\^  Education  ag  Seen  bv  Educat:ion  150,000 
Consuinors 

This  project  is  developing  simple  and  reliable  methods  for  local 
education  agencies  to  assess  the  educational  goals  of  their  clientele. 

4.  Early  Childhood  966,000 
(Southwest  Educational  Development  Lab.) 

This  program  is  providing  curriculum  materials  for  Spanish-speaking 
children,  ages  3-5. 

5 .  Early  Elementary  6 28 , 000 
(Southwest  Educational  Development  Lab.) 

This  project  is  developing  and  testing  curriculum  materials, 
instructional  staff  r.;at:erials ,  and  family  activity  materials. 

6.  Teaching  and  Linr;aistic  Pluralism  221,000 
(Standford  Center  f'or  R&D  in  teaching) 

New  experiments  on  test's  to  measure  the  language  competence  of 
bilingual  cliildren  in  their  original  lan^^uage  are  being  produced. 

7.  Intercultural  Reading  And  Language  Development  $  470,000 
(Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab.) 

This  program  is  developing  and  testing  materials  to  increase  ' 
the  reading,  spoken,  and  written  English  skills  of  culturally 
different  and  economically  disadvantaged  children  in  grades  1-3.- 

8.  Bilingual  Education  243,000 
(Southwest  Education  Development  Lab.) 

This  program  has  developed  a  set  of  tested  products  directed 
toward  language  development  and  cultural  awareness  in  Spanish  speaking 
children,  grades  K-2. 
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9.       Continuation  of  American  Sociological  Aasociation  (ASA)   $  130  000 
Fellowship  rror;ram  * 

This  is  a  program  sponsored  jointly  by  KlE  and  NMl.  Twenty 
minority  students  are  chosen  by  ASA  to  receive  1-3  ytiar  grants  to 
continue  their  studies  in  Sociology  of  Education  (i.e.,  the.  appiicatiQi 
of  sociology  to  tlie  field  of  education).    The  purpose  of  the  program 
is  fo  cnco-J-^ags  pinoritiec  to  enr'^r  the,  fif^lci        pdttr.qtri nr>  rmj. 

ID.        Planning  ...    ,  102,000 

Activities  include  planning  for  multicultural  research,  the  compensatory 
education  study,  research  on  women's  educational  problems  and  the 
minority  education  research  community. 

EDUCATION  AND  WORK  12,671,000 


NIE's  B'Y  1975  Education  and  Work  programs  are.  based  on  past 
experience  from  both  research  and  school  experience.    These  programs 
are  continuing  to  help  research,  school,  and  business  communities 
find  new  ways  to  give  students  work  experience;  and  design  new  guidance 
and  counseling  materials  so  tliat  educators  can  better  assist  both 
students  and  adults  in  their  search  for  rewarding  careers. 


1 .        Experience  Based  Career  Education  Model 

(Research  for  Better  Schools)  860,000 

(Appalachian  Educational  Laboratory)  933,000 

(Northwest  Educational  Laboratory)  836,000 

(Far^vest  Educational  R&D  Center)  065,000 

These  projects  are  developing  an  alternative  to  traditional  high 
school  programs,  emphasizing  learning  thruugh  direct  experience  in  a 
variety  of  adult  career  activities,  especially  in  employment  settings. 


2.  Mountain  Plains  Educatin  Economic  Program  5,250,000 
(Glasgow,  Hon L ana) 

This  resideuLiul  progtciiii  loc  rural,  luuiti-problom  families  is 
Studying  the  feasibility  of  economic  rehabilitation    of  families  through 
a  comprehensive  family  human  development  approach. 

3.  Career  Internship  Program  873,000 
(Opportunities  Indus trializatlcm  Center,  Phila.) 

This  program  is  an  alternative  school  for  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
graders  designated  as  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts, 

4.  Career  Planning  Support  Systems  602,000 
(Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Coluinb'js,  Ohio) 

This  project  is  designed  to  improve  career  guidance  programs  at 
the  hip.h  school  level,  the  program  is  geared  particularly  toward  the 
problems  of  minorities  and  women. 


5.        Development  of  the  Hor.:e-FSascd  Counseling  Model  854,000 
(Education  Development  Corporation) 

This  project  has  desip.ned  a  counseling  and  guidance  service  for 
adults  who  are  at  home,  but  considering  entry  into  tlie  labor  market. 
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6 ,  Methods  for  Curriculum  Content:  Derivation  $3 05 , 000 
(Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio) 

This  program  is  developing  guidelines  and  procedures  to  guide 
curriculum  planners  when  they  are  setting  up  occupational  training 
programs  in  public  secondary  and  post-secOndary  schools, 

7,  Executive  High  School  Intern  Program  Evaluation  100, OOO' 

This  activity  will  conduct  an  evaluation  study  of  an  internship 
program  which  places  high  school  students  with  executives,  managers 
and  supervisors  to  observe  the  decision  making  process. 

8,  Development  of  Performance-Based  Professional  Education  337,000 
(Center  for  Vocational  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio) 

This  program  is  developing  new  curriculum  to  be  used  by  teacher 
training  institutions  to  aid  teachers  in  teaching  career  skills. 

S.       Gar^c^  ^z^lziov.  Mrihlnn  20':, 000 

^Appalachia  Education  Laboratory) 

This  program  is  developing  2.  system  of  career  information  materials 
which  will  provide  guidance  to  secondary  level  students  in  making  career 

10,  Career  Education  Product  Installaticn  Handbook  92,000 
(Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education) 

This  project  has  formulated  strategies  auJ  developed  guidelines 
for  the  installation  of  new  career  education  products. 

11.  CVTE  Curriculum  Units  560,000 

This  project  is  revising  and  fipld  testing  up  to  68  career  education 
curriculum  units  developed  by  the  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education  at  Ohio  State  University. 
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FIKANCE,  PRODUCTIVITY,  AND  MANAGEMENT  $18,499,000 

NIE  Finance,  Productivity,  aiid  Management  programs  ai'e  concentrating  on 
Hays  to  help  school  administrators,  State  officials,  and  school  board 
members  make  the  "system"  oJ!  education  mort  efficient  and  effective. 
FY  1975  activities  support  programs  to  develop  effective  management 
techniques  to  help  schools  handle  demands  for  better  performance,  and 
several  Icrge  scale  development  projects  including  the  voucher  experi- 
ment, 3  satellite  demonstrations  and  the  Experimental  Schools  prograni 
to  test  locally  initiated  combinations  of  change  in  schools. 

1.  Responsiveness  of  Public  Schools  to  Their  Clientele  167,000 
(C-nter  for  the  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Adminis trat ion) 

This  program  is  studying  the  relationship  between  public  demands  for 
educational  services  and  the  school  systems*  response  to  those  demands. 

2.  Management  Implications  of  Team  Teaching  280,000 
(Center  for  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Admin.) 

This  project  is  studying  the  impact  of  team  teaching  on  staff  inter- 
action  and  job  satisfaction. 

3.  Rural  Edllca^^^on  Program  1,097,00 
(Northwest  Regional  Lab) 

This' program  consists  of  a  set  of  closely  related  strategies  to  help 
rural  communities  make  effective  and  lasting  improvements  in  their 
learning  and  living  conditions ^b^  involving  local  people  in  change 
decisions  and  activities. 

4.  Strategy  of  Organizational  Change  120,000 
(Center  for  Advanced  Study  of  Educational  Admin.) 

This  project  is  studying  the  social  and  psychological  conditions  which 
aro  conducive    to  a  well-run  and  healthy  school  organization. 

3 .    Organizational  Strategies  for  Improvement  of  Urban  Schools  500 , 000 

This  project  is  gathering  information  on  how  urban  schools  make  improve- 
ments within  their  own  systems,  based  on      grants  made  to  9  urban 
school  districts  in  FY  1974. 

6.  Administering  for  Change  897,000 
(Research  for  Better  Schools) 

This  program  seeks  to  strengthen  the  capabill+y        o^liuul  districts  to 
select,   install,   and  maintain  Improved  educational  practices. 

7.  Environment  for  Teaching  390,000 
(Stanford  Center  for  RLD  in  Teaching) 

This  project  is  studying  what  organizational  factors  influence  the 
successful  i'"plementation  of  such  new  and  more  complex  teaching  structures 
as  indi^'i'^'ialized  instruction,  open-space  schools,  and  team  teaching. 
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8  .    School  0rt;aril7.at.ion  3.17 , 000 

(Center  for  Social  Organl/.at-ion  of  Schools) 

This  project  is  gathering  information  on  how  the  atructiire  and  orga»:i- 
zation  of  the  classroom  and  school  influence  not  only  student  achievement 
in  school,  but  in  othei'  environments  as  well. 

9.    Schools  and  Maturity  1*14,000 
(center  for  Social  Organization  of  Schools) 

This  project  is  developing  tests  that  can  be  administered  by 
trained  school  psychologisits  to  measure  the  social  and  psychological 
growth  of  school  children. 

10.  Management  Utiliy^ation  and  Staff  Training  14,000 
(Center  for  Advanced  Study  of  Kduc.  Admin.) 

This  project  is  developing  self -instructional  materials  particularly 
for  use  by  elementary  school  teachers,   grudes  1-8,  who  desire  to  work 
together  in  team  teaching  situations. 

11.  Communications  Based  and  Analytical  Procedures  1,507,000 
(National  Center  for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems) 

This  progvani        concerned  with  the  r'-J;*Ji"inS         niannticmun L  uf  liigher 

"i2V '  *  P>ogram1P''lanUlrig  ^ahd"^ Etuagd'i^S hg'  Sy^gm  j-n ^chdoT ■IVrg^'hiigAi.lti-ii  "^"5^606 
(Center  for  Study  of  Educational  Administration) 

This  project  is  conducting  research  on  the  consequences  of  a  school 
district's  adoption  of  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS) 
on  its  schools,  professional  staff,  students,  and  community. 

13.  Rocky  Mountain  Satellite  Test  1,519,000 
(Federation  of  Hoqky  Mountain  States) 

14.  Appalachja  Satellite  Test  801,000 
(Appalachi2  n'J^^ionai  Coumission) 

15.  Alaska  Satellj  tc  Test  665,000 
(Office  of  Governor,  Alaska) 


The  llocky  Mountain  project  will  help  students  in  junior  high  schools 
learn  about  various  careers  and  liow  to  chooHe  ono.     The  Appalachian 
project  will  offer  inservice  tnacher  training  courses  £or  college  credit. 
Ir.  Alaska    prcronding  instruclion  for  children  4-7  years  old,  information 
about  basic  health  habits,  and  programs  that  allow  mombers  of 
({if fui'ciil  Ala.^>).nn  tribes  to  find  out  about  ono  another's  culture  will  be 
offered . 
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16.  Satcllito  Evnlualion  '  634,000 

NIE  is  conducting  a  major  overall  evaluation  of  tho  satellite  projects 
involving:     cost  effectiveness,  people's  acceptance,  and  methods  of 
presentation,  and  such  topics  as  policy  implications,   the  government's 
role  in  any  future  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  various  ways  that  local, 
State,  and  poasibly  Federnl  organizations  miRht  coordinate  efforts  to 
establish  continuing  projects  that  use  satellites  as  the  means  of 
transmission. 

17.  Inter-AKcncy  Transfer  for  Rocky  Mountain,  Alaska,  and 

Appalachia  Satellite  Projects  (Hardware)  675,000 
(Office  of  the  Secretary,  DHE\V) 

Through  the  Department,  NIE  will  acquire  the  hardware  (terminals, 
receivers,  and  other  ground  equipment X  associated  with  the  satellite. 

18.  Marketable  Preschool  Education  403,000 
(Appalachia  Education  Laboratory,  Inc.) 

This  project  is  developing  and  reviewing  curriculum  and  a  television 
series  that  incorporate  elements  of  the  Appalachian  culture  and  emphasize 
social  skills  for  pi'esclibal  children  in  the  Appalachian  area. 

19.  Open  Loainin^;  Seminar  28  OOO 

will  spon.sor  si^r  semi  no rs  to  examine  and  analyze  open-learr.ing  at 
the  post -secondary  ^  Icyel. .    -    ,      „  .  »^  -    »  ,  *  .  ^      . ,  , 

20.  State  University  of  Nebraska  1,418,000 

This  project  is  a  statewide  educational  program  with  regional  potential 
designed  to  offer  first  and  second  ypnr  college  courses  at  home 
and/or  regional  centers  via  television,  videotapes,   audio  cassettes, 
telephone,   texts,  films. 

21.  Alum  Rock  Unified  School  District  1,510,000 
(San  Jose,  Caiifoi-nia) 

This  demonstration  project  is  testing  the  feasibility  of  a  "free  market" 
system  in  education.     Parents  are  trivon  vouchers  which  equal  the  average 
per  student  e.Nponditure  and  they  are  allowed  to  send  their  children  to 
the  school  of  their  choice. 

22.  Evaluation  of  Alum  Rock  412,000 
(Rand  Corporation) 

This  project  is  studyini;  and  analyzing  data  on  the  Alum  Rock  demon- 
stration.    Reports  are  bein^j  published. 
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Experimental  Scliools 

The  projects  in  this  area  arc  developing  and  testing  alternative  forms 
of  school  programs  and  systems, 

23.  Piedmont  Project  1,200,000 
(Greenville,  S.C.) 

This  project  is  developing  curricula  which  emphasize; 

o    basic  skills  (reading,  writing,  arithmetic)  as  they  relate  to 
the  real  world; 

o    vocational  and  occupational  preparation; 

o    strong  concentration  on  the  expressive  arts. 

Value  formation  and  creativity  are  important  concerns  in  the  new  curriculum.  - 
The  program  also  emphasizes  increasing  student  participation  in  curriculum 
decisions . 

24.  Evaluation  of  Greenville,  S.C.  220,000 


(Ultra  Systems,  Inc.) 

This  project  is  studying  and  comparing  the  diif event  ways  of  organizing 
Sciioox  program^  anu  lAifao  evaluutijik  wjiuc  exftcC  Lliu  alLeiuiacivo  pi-o^i'a.iis 
have  cr.  the  5,000  school  children  in  this  district. 

25.  Evaluation  of  Edgewood,  Texas  210,000 
(Development  Associates,  Inc..) 

This  project  is  examining  the  ability  of  a  school  system  that  serves  a 
95%  Mexi can-Artier i can  population  to  adapt  its  program  to  the  learning 
characteristics  of  its  students. 

26.  Evaluation  of  Small  Schools  Project  648,000 
(ABT  Associates) 

This  program  is  designed  to  increase  understanding  of  the  unique  problems 
faced  by  rural  school  districts  and  to  explore  the  process  and  effects  of 
attempts  of  change  in  suiall  schools  serving  rural  areas. 

27.  National  Ui'ban  Loaj;ue  Street  Academy  Programs  1,17  2,000 
(Washington,  D.C.,  South  Bend,   Indiana,  L  Oakland,  Califomia) 

These  programs  are  run  by  the  local  urban  league  and  are  targeted  toward 
di  sad  vantage  sitxidonLs.     'llie  cui'i'iculum  and  orijaJiizat  ion  of  the  schools  are 
varied — from  traditional  classivioms  in  a  silo  in  Washington  to  open-space 
classrooms  in  California.     One  site  includcii  a  farm  where  students  grow 
food  which  is  sold  by  the  academy .     Each  one  of  these  projects  is  funded  in 
an  experimental  grant  arranj:ement  .     The  grant  requires  the  local  ui'ban  league 
to  neKOtiate  a  contract  with  the  local  school  district  to  take  over  the 
funding  of  thu  academifs.     The  grnnts  run  for  five  years  and  the  amouJit  of 
supiK>i't  from  Nlli  decreases  each  >ear. 
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28.  Evaluation  of  Mlnnuapolls,  Minnesota  60,000 
(Aries  Corporation) 

29.  Data  Management  Contract  261,000 
(C.M.  Leiuwand  K:  Co.) 

This  activity  is  to  collect  and  computerize  the  data  needed  for  evaluation 
of  the  Alum  Rock  Voucher  site, 

30 .  Center  for  the  Study  of  Public  Policy  167 , 000 

Contractor  provides  technical  assistance  to  the  Alum  Rock  voucher  site, 
disseminates  information  about  Alum  Rock  and  prepares  compx*ehensive 
voucher  history. 

31.  Enrollment  Shift  Studies  aby,uO? 

Projects  provide  for  two  demonstration  activities  dealing  with  how 
conununlties  can  solve  the  problems  of  inci-easing  or  declining  enrollment. 

32 .  Vouclior  Planning  and  Feasibility  Studies     '  220 , 000 
(New  Hampshire  and  East  Hartford,  Conn.) 

These  two  localities  have  expressed  interest  in  studying  the  impli- 
cations and  planning  for  possible  voucher  demonstrations  to  test 
other  variation';  of  the  voucher  systeni  than  the  regularnd  rompenfiatorv 
system  at  Alum  Rock,  Ca. 

33.  Planning  Activities  for  FY  1976  249,000 

Funds  will  support  the  conferences,  seminars  and  commissioned  papers 
required  to  develop  repoareh  plans  in  tlie  following  areas: 

o  School  Finance 

o  Post  Secondary  Education 

o  Competency  Dased  Education 

o  Computer  Assisted  Instruction 

o  Cost  Effectiveness  Studies 

o  Evaluations  of  the  University  of  Mid-Ameriea  and 

National  Center. for  Higher  Education  Manajiement  Systems  Projects 

o    Polic.  OS  for  Innovation  in  Education  Services 
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SPECIAL  PROJECTS  $  $6.267,000 

The  projects  listed  under  this  category  do  not  directly  fit  inco  the 
Institute's  program  structure.  Most  of  these  activities  are  contractual 
obligations  and  will  be  completed  with       X975  funds. 

K    CERI  (Centre  for  Education  Research  and  Innovntion)  100,000 

CGRI  is  the  only  major  international  education  research  and  develop- 
ment organization  in  the  world.    Through  its  membership  in  CERI,  NIE 
Ckn  quickly  learn  of  innovations  in  the  field  of  education  in  other  countries. 

2.  NIE  Child  Study  Center  61,000 

The  NIE  Child  Study  Center,  formerly  the  OE  Demonstration  Center, 
is  supported  as  a  research  ^""Uity  for  in-house  professionals  to  conduct 
research  on  the  learning  and  development  of  young  children. 

3.  Home  Visitinjj;  with  Mothers  of  Toddlers  and  Siblings  59,000 
(Demonytration  §  Research  Center  for  Early  Education) 

This  proje.7t  is  developing  and  anaJyz.ing  n  pro<iram  where  trained 
"visitors"  work  in  the  home  with  low-income  pm^ents.  rhm'r  tnHHlo-rs. 
aj;d  other  prcscjiool  children.    The  general  objective  ib  to  enabJa 
mothers  to  become  more  effective  in  changing  behavior  for  all  their 
young  children,  and  at  thci  same  time,  to  enhanro  the  mother's  competence 
and  confidence  in  coping  with  demands. 

4.  Analysis  and  Modification  of  Behavior  of  Handicapped  Children  220,000 
(University  of  Washington) 

This  project  is  studying  and  developing  curriculum  materials  and 
instructional  procedures  for  the  teaching  of  handicapped  children. 

5.  educational  and  Behavioral  Sequelae  of  Prenatal  and  Pcrinaml  Condi t ions 
(University  of  Minnesota)  233,000 

The  project  is  studying  the  achievement,  behavior,  and  social  program 
of  chil<lren  who  have  neurological  disorders  (e.g.,  cerebral  palsy  or  mental 
retardation).    Data  has  already  been  collected  on  the  conditions  of  pregr.ar.cy, 
birth,  and  developmental  history  of  these  children. 

6.  Family  Influences  in  Childhood  Characteristics  36,000 
(Early  Education  Research  Center) 

This  project  is  rcan:ilyzini>  existing  data  on  family  influences  on 
early  childhood  social  behavior  and  education.     Dccause  of  certain  problems 
with  the  evaluation  metliods  used  in  earlier  analyses  (e.g.,  not  taking  into 
account  neasurciiicnt  e^ror::  or  not  ncasuring  the  impact  of  certain  events  in 
the  child's  environment  on  later  characteristics),  new  models  Will  he  developed 
and  applied  wluch  slioulci  give  robearchors  more  true  information  about  thcse- 
influences. 
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7.    Toward  a  Theoretical  Model  of  Infanct  Co:iipetcncy 

(Demonstration  k\  Kesearch  Center  for  Uavly  Hducation) 


$69,000 


This  program  is  studying  the  ability  of  an  infant  to  control  his 
world  in  both  social  and  non-social  situations. 


^ •    Training  Systemr>  for  Staff  on  Rarly  Childhood 
(Far  West  Lab  for  Educational  RQD) 


313,000 


This  program  is  a  training  system  for  early  childhood  education 
staff  including  teachers'  assistants,  teachers,  teacher  trainees,  program 
directors,  parent  coordinators,  and  social  service  workers. 

9.    Project  TAUNT  Eleven  Year  Fol low-Up  Study  S77, 
(Palo  Alto",  California) 

The  random  sample  of  all  students  in  grades  9-12  was  given  a  battery 
of  tests  and  questionnaires  in  1960.    Subsequent  follow-up  questionnaires 
have  been  administered  to  the  students  at'  intervals  of  one  and  five  years 
after  graduation  from  high  school.    The  present  phase  of  TALENT  covers  the 
data  collection  for  the  period  11  years  after  graduation. 

iC«     S>aX^iHb  for  CuuM^A  f^lall^lv'c  r.ciUcatiuTi  .  2  lit/.. 

(Southwest  Regional  Laboratory) . 

This  program  is  developing  curriculum  materials  for  grades  K-6  in 
reading,  writing  skills,  spelling,  drama  and  public  speaking,  and  language 
concepts  for  Spanish  speaking  children. 

11.  Aesthetic  Education  1,372, 
(Central  Midwestern  Regional  Lab) 

This  program  is  developing  and  testing  multi-media,  instructional 
package!:  for  students  in  grades  K-6.    The  content  of  the  material  is 
made  up  of  the  basic  "vocabulary"  of  six  arts  areas:    dance,  music, 
film,  literature,  and  the. visual  arts.    The  packages  include  games, 
slide-tape  presentations,  light  and  oolor  sources,  tapes,  boxes  of 
hands-on  materials,  work-books  and  texts,  masks,  mounLed  photographs, 
and  editing  devices. 

12.  Humani^jng  !.garninR  -  gOi 
(Research  .for  Better  Schools) 

This  three  year  program,  is  developing  and  testing  curriculum  materials 
for  students  in  junior  hi^-.h  school.    Tho  materials  attempt  to  prc]nire  the 
Student  for  later  life  by  developing  skills  in  judgement  making,  self-initiative 
and  affective  growth. 

13.  P.O.  Schools  Project  100,000 

The  District  of  Columbia  Public  Scliools/Response  to  Educational 
Needs  Project  is  an  inner-city  educational  program  whose  ultimate  goal 
is  to  itr.prove  the  educational  achievement  level,  in  both  cognitive  and 
affective  areas,  of  approxiwately  21,000  disadvantaged  children  in 
19  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools*  in  the  Anacostia 
Section  of  Washington,  D.C.    These  funds  will  support  a  study  of  the 
community  changes  related  to  the  D.C.  Schools  projects  as  well  as 
exfT^f]  evaluaClon. 

14 »     Instructional  Systems  Program  134,000 
(Central  Midwestern  Regional  Lab) 

This  is  a  prograut  to  design  educational  materials  to  improve  the 
language,  cognitive,  auditory  and  visual  skills  of  young  children* 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Senator  Montoya.  And  how  you  spent  the  $58,700,000  for  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  Project  by  project? 
Senator  Montoya.  Yes;  and  the  amounts. 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  I  cannot  do  that,  but  I  know  of  some  people  who 
can  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  may  submit  that  as  a  request  to  NIE  and 
we  will  do  it  separately  anyway  here. 

You  can  submit  it? 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  Yes;  I  can. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  are  the  Chairman  of  the  Council? 
Mr.  CoRBALLY.  The  first  was,  I  have  your  number  project  by  project 
and  by  dollar. 

Your  first  question? 

Senator  Montoya.  In  institutions? 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  And  you  had  another  one  just  before  that? 

Senator  Montoya.  Any  specific  recommendations  which  you  have 
made  in  your  report.  You  might  send  that  report  to  me.  I  jArould  like 
to  look  at  it  and  see  if  it  is  worth  $80  millionj  or  $58  million — $80 
million  this  year. 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  Why  it  is  worth  at  least  $160  million;  but  we  are 
being  generous  in  terms  of  your  problems. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  want  to  Imow  whether  you  are  carrying  us  into 
space  without  realizing  anything. 

Mr.  CoRBALLY.  Yes,  indeed.  We  have  wanted  to  know  that  on  the 
Council  also. 

Senator  Montoya.  All  right,  sir. 

I  guess  that  is  all.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  CoRBALLY,  Thank  you. 
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Adult  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  E.  BORLAND,  EXECUTIVE  DIBECTOB,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  FOR  PUBLIC  CONTINUING  AND  ADULT 
EDUCATION 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  The  subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  on  adult 
education.  Mr.  Jim  Borland  and  Mr.  Charles  Wood  are  here  to 
present  the  statement  on  the  subject. 

The  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  and  you  may 
proceed  to  summarize  it.  Mr.  Donand? 

[The  statement  follows:] 

(1190) 
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Thank  you  for  permitting  us  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  in  behalf  of 
adult  education  needs  across  the  country.  Although  our  witnesses  represent  somewhat 
different  constituencies  and  might  reflect  viewpoints  which  vary  on  minor  points,  we  are 
very  much  together  in  ail  major  areas,  including  our  overall  support  of  programs  made 
possible  under  provisions  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  in  our  firm  belief  that  these 
programs  could  be  funded  at  the  maximum  authorization  level  of  $175  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1976  and  still  fall  short  of  meeting  the  national  need. 

Today  I  am  representing  the  National  Association  for  Public  Continuing  and 
Adult  Education  (NAPCAE)and  its  two  major  affiliates,  the  National  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Adult  Education  and  the  National  Council  of  Urban  Administrators  of  Adult 
Education.  It  is  the  members  of  these  organizations  who  have  the  primary  responsibility 
at  the  state- and  local  levels  for  carrying  out  the  programs  provided  for  in  the  Adult 
Education  Act.  They  are  the  people  who  are  truly  on  the  "firing  line"  in  adult  education 
as  they  try  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  financial  resources  which  are  meager  at 
best  in  terms  of  helping  to  alleviate  the  major  socio-economic  problem  of  adult  under^ 
education. 

In  our  country  the  undereducation  of  adults  is  neither  a  problem  with  which  we 
are  suddenly  confronted  nor  one  to  which  the  Congress  has  just  recently  devoted  its 
attention.  In  fact  the  calendar  reminds  me  that  this  year  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
second  decade  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent  NAPCAE  as  an 
advocate  for  adult  educators  by  presenting  adult  education  testimony  before  appropriate 
committees  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House.  Furthemiore,  without  the  continuing 
support  which  has  been  provided  by  your  subcommittee  over  the  years,  adult  education 
would  never  have  achieved  the  high  level  of  success  and  acceptance  which  it  now 
enjoys  throughout  all  of  our  states  and  territories.  During  the  past  decade  of  existence 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act  —  from  .1965  until  1975  —  the  federal  government  has 
exercised  responsible  leadership  which  has  helped  establish  a  completely  functional 
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funding  partnership  between  local;  state  and  federal  governments,  with  none  being 
completely  dominant. 

Last  year  was  a  significant  one  for  adult  education  in  several  respects.  Not 
only  did  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  amend  and  extend  the  Adult  Education  Act 
through  June  30,  1978,  but  Congress  also  chose  adult  education  as  one  of  a  small 
number  of  programs  to  receive  advance  funding  for  FY  1976  —  in  the  sum  of  $67.5 
million.  Of  course  we  dre  pleased  that  adult  education  was  Included  among  the  forward- 
funded  programs,  but  we  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  some  factors  which  we  hope 
will  result  in  the  allocation  of  funds  over  and  above  the  $67,5  million. 

The  most  significant  factor  is  that  the  new  authorizing  legislation  placed  a 
number  of  additional  responsibilities  on  the  states.  The  Edxation  Amendments  of  1974 
ctiangedthe  Adull  Education  Act  In  these  significanti-espects  by  Including  provisions 
for  the  following: 

Permitted  expenditure  of  up  to  twenty  percent  from  each  state's  allotment 
for  adult  high  school  programs,  a  desperate  need  for  many  of  the  six  million 
adults  who  have  already  completed  adult  basic  education  made  possible 
through  the  Adult  Education  Act, 

Shifted  the  responsibility  for  special  experimental  demonstration  projects 
and  teacher  training  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  iu  the  states 
with  the  requirement  that  each  state  spend  net  less  than  15  percent  of  its 
total  state  grant  funds  for  these  purposes.   

Provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  clearinghouse  on  adult 
ed  ucation. 

k 

Provided  that  special  assistance  be  given  to  the  needs  of  persons  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability  by  offering  bilingual  adult  education  nmnrams. 

Permitted  eanh  state  to  use  up  to  20  percent  of  its  state  grant  funds  for 
auult  education  programs  serving  institutionalized  persons. 

Permitted  each  state  to  establish  and  maintain  a  state  advisory  council  on 
adult  education. 

As  commendable  as  these  newly-enacted  provisions  are,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
greatly  increase  the  program  responsibilities  at  the  state  and  local  levels,  with  the  most 
obvious  area  of  additional  responsibility  being  that  of  special  demonstration  projects 
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and  teacher-training.    Regardless  of  how  much  money  is  ultimately  appropriated  for  the 
state  grant  programs  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  we  strongly  recommend  that  an 
additional  15  percent  be  appropriated  so  that  the  states  can  carry  out  their  mandated 
responsibilities  in  special  projects  and  training.  Therefore,  if  $67.5  million  is 
allocated  for  state  grant  programs,  we  recommend  that  an  additional  15  percent,  or 
$10,125  m-llion,  be  appropriated  so  that  the  states  can  continue  to  fund  local  programs 
at  their  previous  level  of  operation  without  having  to  withhold  local  program  dollars  for 
demonstration  and  training  purposes. 

The  other  area  of  additional  funding  to  which  we  wish  to  speak  has  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  state  grant  programs.  In  our  opinion  there  has  never  been  a 
clearly  defined  percentage  restriction  in  previous  versions  of  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
and  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974  didn't  change  that  picture.  What  has  previously 
been  Incorrectiy  used  as  the  authority  to  restrict  ailminisirative  spending  to  a  maximum 
of  5  percent  is  the  language  in  Section  313  (b)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  which  states: 
"There  are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  such  fiscal  year  such  sums/  not 
to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  *he  amount  appropriatPd.,,as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  administration  anJ  development  of  State  plans,  and  other  activities  required  pursuant 
to  this  title." 

Therefore,  we  urge  again  this  year—as  we  have  in  the  past— that  Congress 
"further  authorize  to  be  appropriated"  for  state  administrative  purposes  5  percent  of  what- 
ever amount  Is  allocated  to  the  states  for  state  grant  programs-,  including  local  program 
operation  and  demonstration  and  training.  It  follows,  then,  that  if  $67.5  mjllipn  is  made 
available  for  local  operation  of  state  grant  programs  and  $10,125  million  for  demonstra- 
tion and  training,  the  additional  5  percent  for  state  administration  would  be  $3,881 
million.  Our  total  minimum  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  funding  for  the  Adult  Education 
Act  is  $81,506  million. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  thus  far  in  this  testimony  I  have  been^ emphasizing  quantitative 
elements  such  as  dollar  amounts,  percentages,  statutory  provisions,  and  minimum  requests. 
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Let  me  assure  you  that  those  of  us  In  adult  education  are  not  unaware  of  the  very  real 
and  the  extremely  serious  budgetary  constraints  facing  the  nation,  the  Congress,  and  your 
subcommittee  In  particular  as  you  make  monetary  decisions  affecting  the  future.  We 
know  all  too  well  that  times  are  difficult,  dollars  are  limited,  and  needs  are  great. 
Although  we  can  empathize  with  you  as  you  hear  various  requests  from  representatives 
of  widely  diverse  groups— all  of  whom  undoubtedly  feel  strongly  about  the  programs  for 
which  they  speak— we  can't  actually  put  ourselves  in  your  shoes  as  you  make  these 
difficult  decisions.  However,  we  trust  the  democraiiu  process  while  recognizing  some  of 
the  Imperfections  which  are  inherent  In  it  simply  because  a  democracy  is  made  up  of 
people. 

And  It  Is,  finally,  about  people  that  I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks.  Adult 
education  is  a  program  for  people— for  millions  of  the  "little  people"  who  don't  have  much 
reason  to  be  terrifically  enchanted  by  the  American  dream  as  long  as  they  are  numbered 
among  our  undereducated ,  which  too  often  also  means  underpaid  and  underutilized.  This 
\sn\  a  quantitative  aspect  of  my  testimony.  I  can*t  measure  it,  but  I  can  feel  it  and  see  it 
whenever  I  observe  undereducated  adults  In  a  learning  situation.  I  am  convinced  beyond 
any  semblance  of  doubt  that  federal  funds  expended  for  adult  education  programs  are  among 
the  wisest  and  most  prudent  Investments  which  our  Congress  makes.  During  a  time  of. 
massive  unemployment  when  undereducation  becomes  a  greater  human  liability  than  ever, 
and  when  the  lack  of  education  is  often  used  as  a  factor  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  lay 
a  person  off  a  job,  we  can  ill  afford  to  short  change  untold  thousands  of  people  by  saddling 
the  states  with  far  greater  adult  education  responsibilities  than  they  have  previously  had 
without  giving  them  adequate  funds  with  which  to  tackle  their  momentous  task  of  human 
renewal  through  adult  education.  Our  national  program  of  adult  education  will  successfully 
pass  almost  any  rigorous  test  applied  to  it  but  one,  the  test  of  sufficiency  when  measured 
against  need.  The  need  is  so  great  that  any  amount  of  money  you  recommend  for 
adult  education  will  be  effectively,  efficiently,  and  gratefully  used.  Thank  you  for 
hearing  this  plea  In  behalf  of  adult  educators  everywhere. 
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PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Borland.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  very  few  major  points  concerning  adult 
education. 

I  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  which  was  passed 
in  1966  and  has  been  amended  seven  different  times,  the  most  rcceut 
one  being  last  year,  as  a  part  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974, 
and  was  extended  for  3  more  years. 

We  are  very  pleased  that  your  committee  saw  fit  to  forward  fund 
adult  education  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  the  extent  of  $67.5  million. 
However,  I  am  here  to  suggest  that  the  legislation  which  was  enacted 
has  given  us  some  problems  because  it  throws  considerably  more 
responsibility  on  the  States  than  had  existed. 

Very  briefly  the  new  responsibilities  that  the  States  have  are  these. 
They  are  now  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  spend  up  to  20  percent 
of  their  money  for  adult  high  school  education  programs.  Up  until 
this  time  they  had  to  spend  them  all  for  basic  adult  basic  education 
programs.  That  is  one  new  responsibility. 

The  second  new  responsibility  is  that  for  the  first  time  the  respon- 
sibility for  research  and  demonstration  teacher  training  has  been 
shifted  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States,  and  each  State  is 
required  to  spend  15  percent  of  its  funds  for  these  purposes. 

This  is  all  well  and  good  conceptually,  but  no  new  funds  were  added 
to  the  States,  so  that  the  States  now,  in  a  sense,  must  take  money 
away  from  programs,  local  programs,  to  spend  for  research  and 
demonstration  and  teacher  training. 

Senator  Montoya.  Are  you  saying  that  that  allocationai  require- 
ment, that  15  percent  is  15  percent  of  the  Federal,  or  15  percent  of  the 
total  funding  structure  of  the  State  for  education? 

Mr.  Borland.  Fifteen  percent  of  the  funds  that  each  State  receives 
for  adult  education. 

Senator  Montoya.  From  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Borland.  From  the  Federal  Government;  yes,  sir. 

In  addition  to  that  the  States  have  been  hamstrung  because  there 
has  been,  erroneously  in  our  opinion,  a  5-percent  restriction  on  State 
administrative  expenditures.  The  law  never  intended  that  originally, 
and  we  feel  that  the  Office  of  Education  has  consistently  misinterpreted 
the  law  and  have  held  the  States  to  a  5-percent  linaitation  for  admm- 
istration.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  we  need  any  high  percentage,  but 
we  do  not  think  that  the  law  is  necessary. 

Senator  Montoya.  Bo  you  not  think  that  there  have.been  abuses 
on  the  part  of  the  State  educational  setups  with  respect  to  Federal 
funds,  that  thev  have  been  using  quite  a  bit  of  those  funds  for  admm- 
istration,  and  the  end  objective  has  been  lost  sight  of  because  of  that? 

Mr.  Borland.  I  am  afraid,  as  I  read  some  of  the  GSA  reports,  I 
know  there  is,  where  the  State  administrative  expenses  have  been, 
perhaps  20  percent,  17  or  18  percent.  It  would  appear  to  me,  without 
sitting  in  their  spot,  that  that  is  somewhat  high.  tt  i 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  what  happened  with  all  the  Head- 
Start  programs  and  all  the  Community  Action  programs,  eveiythmg 
was  for  overhead,  so  that  these  people  could  go  out  and  ride  in  new 
cars  and  smoke  cigars,  and  wear  double-breasted  suits,  and  people 
were  not  getting  anything. 
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Mr.  Borland.  I  would  submit  that  Thomas  Trujillo,  the  State 
director  of  adult  education  in  New  Mexico,  does  not  smoke  those 
cigars  or  have  those  big  cars. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have  very  dedicated  people  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes,  you  do. 

Another  new  responsibility  the  States  have  is  for  bilingual  education 
for  the  first  time  in  adult  education.  My  point  is  simply  this.  It  is  all 
well  and  good  for  the  States  to  receive  the  authority,  but  if  the  amount 
of  money  is  the  same,  which  essentially  it  is,  then  this  is  really  detract- 
ing from  programs. 

So,  we  are  suggesting  very  simply  that  15  percent  of  that  $67.5 
million  be  added  for  research  and  demonstration  and  teacher  training, 
and  another  5  percent  for  the  State  administration.  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  we  go  above  the  5-percent  limitation.  We  are  'not 
suggesting  that  at  this  point,  except  that  we  feel  that  the  law  is  very 
clear  in  saying  that  it  has  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated  5 
percent  for  these  purposes.  Our  testimony  shows  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  There  is  some  element  of  justification,  in  fact, 
quite  a  bit  of  justification  for  placing  a  ceiling  on  administration.  I 
know  that  in  vocational  education — I  have  been  very  interested  in 
vocational  education — many  of  the  States  were  already  engaged  in 
vocational  education,  but  in  a  limited  way — sewing  projects  in  the 
school,  cooking  and  so  forth — domestic  science.  When  these  vocational 
funds  started  going  into  the  States,  these  schools  started  dipping  into 
the  Federal  vocational  funds  and  withdrawing  their  State  funds  for 
domestic  science.  That  is  the  way  they  were  building  up  the  allocation 
and  developing  justification,  and  developing  also  in  their  applications 
these  programs  they  were  bringing  in,  the  all  basic  programs,  into  the 
vocational  training  spectrum.  Thus,  there  was  little  new  vocational 
training  going  into  those  schools;  they  were  doing  the  same  thing 
but  getting  Federal  funds. 

I  saw  that  in  New  Mexico  and  I  started  stopping  it,  because  we 
needed  some  new  skills  in  vocational  education  and  we  were  not 
getting  them.  So,  I  think  that  HEW  is  wise  in  trying  t-j  oversee  these 
programs  and  ftnact  such  legislation  that  will  be  a  deterrent  to  misuse 
or  misapplication  of  these  funds  in  the  name  of  whatever  objectives  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  would  agree  completely. 

I  would  also  submit  that  the  adult  education  program,  as  has  been 
administered,  has  been  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  of  the  federally 
funded  education  programs. 

I  represent  the  National  Association  for  Public  Continuing  Educa- 
tion and  two  subgrounds,  our  affiliate  State  Birectors  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion and  Urban  Administrators.  My  colleague  who  is  with  me  now, 
Charles  Wood,  represents  some  other  constituents,  and  I  would  like 
to  give  him  an  opportunity. 

Senator  Montoya.  Let  me  give  you  another  example. 

I  happen  to  chair  the  Economic  Bevelopment  Committee  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  provided  for  some  ffrant 
authority  and  also  funding  for  the  building  of  vocational  schools  all 
over  the  country.  Many  have  been  built  because  of  that  act.  I  pre- 
vailed upon  the  EBA,  the  administering  agency,  in  its  contracts  with 
the  local  school  districts,  that  they  provide  for  adult  education,  be- 
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cause  the  schools  were  very  hesitant  in  extending  their  programs  to 
adults.  So,  in  New  Mexico,  we  have  adult  education  and  we  opened 
these  vocational  schools  in  the  evening.  Otherwise  the  local  school 
administrators  would  not  have  done  it.  In  fact,  they  fought  us. 

I  presume  you  are  having  that  trouble  all  across  the  country. 

Mr.  DoRLAND.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Later  on  today  you  will  hear  from  community  educators  who  are 
certainly  very  much  in  favor  of  utilizing  schools  to  the  maximum 
extent.  We  in  adult  education  have  been  doing  that. 

I  might  mention  something  that  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  and  that 
is  perhaps  when  adult  basic  education  was  enacted  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  title  II-B,  for  the  first  year,  there  was 
no  money  for  teacher  training.  So,  the  following  year  there  came  some 
money.  But  the  Ford  finance  helped  finance  mstitutes  during  the 
summer  of  1965.  The  first  one  was  held  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  in  Albuquerque,  the  first  national  teacher  training  institute  in 
adult  basic  education  in  June  1965.  There  have  been  several  in  the 
past  decade.  We  think  the  record  for  adult  education  speaks  for  itself. 

Every  State  now  has  active  leadership  in  the  State  department  of 
education.  Some  50  or  more  universities  are  engaged  in  full-time 
masters  and  doctoral  training  programs,  and  it  is  a  partnership.  The 
Federal  Government  is  not  carrymg  the  full  load. 

However,  statistics  will  show  that  is  a  functioning  partnership  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local,  and  that  the  States  are  probably 
spending  about  twice  as  much  money  as  the  Federal  Government  is. 
On  the  ratio  of  $1,  perhaps  50  cents  is  State  money,  25  cents  is  Federal, 
and  25  cents  is  local  money.  ^  • 

Senator  Montoya.  I  commend  you  for  taking  an  interest  in  this, 
and  I  think  it  is  very  vital. 

Mr.  DoRLAND.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Adult  Education 

STATEKENT  OF  CHABLES  B.  WOOD,  ADULT  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  U.S.A.,  AND  THE  COALITION  OF  ADULT  EDUCA- 
TION OBOANIZATIONS 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  I  would  like  Mr.  Wood  to  make  a  statement. 
Mr.  Wood.  OK.  I  will  be  very  brief. 
I  have  submitted  a  written  statement. 

Senator  Montoya.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this. point. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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My  name  Is  Charles  V/ood.     I»m  here  representing  the 
Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations  as  its  Legislative 
Chairman  and  the  Adult  Education  Association  as  its  Executive 
Director.     The  Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations  con- 
sist of  some  sixteen  national  organizations  that  have  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  In  exp€indlng  educational  opportunities  for 
adults,    fhe  Coalition  includes  pi^ofessional  associations  such 
as  the  Adult  Education    Association,  as  well  as  broad  based 
membership  groups  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Adult  Education  Association,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  as  its  Executive  Director,  will  be  celebrating 
Its  25th  anniversary  during  the  Bicentennial  Year.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  our  membership  are  directly  involved  In  programs 
funded  In  part  by  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  as  amended 
In  197^.     However,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  entire  membership, 
whether  engaged  in  coopeji'atlve  extension,  university  extension, 
training  for  business  and  Industry,  or  worker  educatlon-«to 
cite  three  of  the  many  varieties  of  adult  education  engaged  in 
by  our  members — fully  support  the  concept  that  the  federal 
role  In  providing  adults  with  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  basic 
education  through  high  school  Is  extremely  Important.  They 
firmly  believe  that  the  present  level  of  federal  support  of 
such  efforts  is  woefully  Inadequate. 
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The  other  two  witnesses.  Dr.  Gary  Eyre  and  Dr.  James 
Dorland,  make  a  very  persuasive  case  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  level  of  appropriations  for  FY  1976.    I  will  not  take 
any  more  of  your  valuable  time  restating  the  facts  which  they 
have  provided  you.     I  will  take  a  few  moments  to  highlight  two 
or  three  matters  which  I  do  feel  deserve  particular  emphasis. 
RESEARCH  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

First,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  responsibility 
for  research  and  training  which  formerly  was  performed  at  the 
federal  level  is  now — as  a  result  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  197^ —  mandated  to  the  states  with  the  states  required  to 
spend  no  less  than  15^  for  this  purpose. 

The  organizations  I  represent  today  have  consistently 
supported  the  concept  .that  program  funds  can  only  be  maximally 
effective  if  there  is  built  into  the  program  a  fiscal  base  for 
research  and  staff  development.     Although  we  supported  the 
retention  of  this  responsibility  at  the  federal  level,  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  it  has  now  been  given  to  the  states.  However, 
we  are  disturbed  that  even  though  the  responsibility  has  been 
given  to  the  states,  no  additional  funds  were  provided  for 
the  exercise  of  this  responsibility. 

Consequently,  we  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  increase 
the  current  level  of  appropriation  of  67.5  million  dollars  by 
1555,  or  an  additional  10.125  million  dollars  to  be  used  by  the 
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states  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  mandated  to  them  in 
section  309  of  the  Act. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Secondly,  we  fully  support  an  increase  of  3»68l  million 
dollars  in  the  current  level  of  appropriations  to  adequately 
underwrite  administration  of  this  program  in  each  state. 

In  summax^,  th©  Coalition  of  Adult  Kducation  Oraanizationa, 
and  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA,  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  recommend  to  the  Senate  an  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  of  8I.506  million  dollars  for  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

We  fully  understand  that  this  level  of  funding  is  still 
far  short  of  the  amount  authorized,  and  more  importantly  repre- 
sents an  even  greater  shortfall  than  the  amount  which  is  required 
if  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  are 
ever  to  be  achieved.     However,  at  the  same  time,  I  appear  before 
you  as  a  representative  of  two  responsible  orcanizations ,  and 
am  making  a  plea  for  a  level  of  appropriations  which,  while 
far  from  adequate,  will  at  least  permit  the  states  to  fulfill 
their  basic  responsibilities  under  the  Act  in  FY  1976. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  there  are  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  educational  needs  to  which  this  nation  needs  to  address 
itself  in  the  years  ahead.     Every  demographic  indicator  suggests 
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chat  at  least  in  the  Immediate  future,  we  will  be  experiencing  a 
rising  percentage  of  our  population  in  the  adult  category  and  a  de- 
clining percentage  of  our  population  in  the  youth  category. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  other  phenomena  such  as  the  rapidity 
of  technological  change,  the  problems  of  energy,  conservation, 
increased  amounts  of  leisure  time,  and  other  societal  changes, 
makes  it  imperative  that  government  at  all  levels,  but  most  im- 
portantly at  the  federal  level,  evidence  a  real  oonunitinent  to 
attempting  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  adults  in  their 
totality.     We  also  recognize  that  the  basic  and  fundamental  ed- 
ucational needs  of  adults  which  the  Adult  Education-  Act  is  ad- 
dressed to,  must  be  met  if  the  more  sophisticated  and  complex 
educational  needs  of  adults  are  to  be  met. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
on  behalf  of  adult  educators  working  in  a  variety  of  institu- 
tional settings  and  attempting  to  meet  a  variety  of  adult  educa- 
tion needs  but  who  are  united  in  support  of  a  much. more  adequate 
level  of  funding  in  FY  19j6  for  the  Adult  Education  Act.     We  also 
appreciate  the  support  this  Coimnittee  has  given  to  adult  education 
in  the  past,  including  forward-funding  for  FY  1976.     We  are  con- 
fident that  our  requests  here  today  merit  your  support  as  you 
review  appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Thank  you. 
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Ml'.  Wood.  I  am  here  representing  the  Adult  Education  Association 
as  legislative  champion  for  a  coalition  of  adult  education  organizations 
which  consists  of  some  16  national  groups  that  have  come  together  in 
support  of  adult  education.  Across  the  board  they  take  a  particular 
interest  in  funding  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  in 
1974.  The  combmed  constituence  represented  within  the  coalition 
exceeds  some  20  million  people. 

I  do  want  to  highlight  just  two  things  my  colleague  Jim  Borland  has 
indicated  concern  about,  and  also  Dr.  R.  Ladle  will  talk  about,  that 
we  are  vitally  interested  in. 

One  is  we  feel  very  keenly  and  have  suppor^^^ed  for  a  long  time  the  con- 
cept that  no  program  can  be  effective,  and  ed  icational  programs  cer- 
tainly, unless  there  is  built  into  that  a  funding  base  for  providing  re- 
search and  staff  development.  So,  we  do  support  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  funding  currently  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976  to  the 
extent  of  15  percent  of  the  total  already  appropriated,  to  be  used  for 
research  and  staff  development  at  the  State  level. 

Second,  we  certainly  recognize  the  problems  that  are  now  in- 
herent in  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds  in  each  State,  with  the  severe 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  for  administrative  costs, 
and  vre  do  support  the  proposition  put  forward  by  Dr.  Dorland,  that 
the  amount  currently  appropriatea  be  increased  by  5  percent  to  re- 
lieve some  of  the  burden  tnat  exists  in  that  particular  area. 

We  feel  very  keenly  that  this  level  of  funding,  if  appropriated  to 
fiscal  year  1976,  still  falls  short  of  the  amount  authorized.  More  im- 
portantly, it  represents  an  even  greater  shortfall  from  the  amount  that 
IS  required  if  the  purposes  and  the  objectives  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  are  ever  to  be  achieved. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of  educational 
needs  to  which  this  Nation  needs  to  address  itself  in  the  years  ahead. 
Every  Democrat  would  suggest  that  in  the  immediate  future  we  will 
be  experiencing  a  rising  percentage  of  our  population  in  the  adult 
category,  and  a  declining  percentage  of  our  population  in  the  youth 
category. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  other  phenomena,  such  as  the  rapidity  of 
technological  change,  the  problems  of  energy  conservation,  increasing 
amounts  of  leisure  time,  and  other  societal  changes  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  government  at  all  levels,  but  most  importantly  at  the  Federal 
level,  evidence  a  real  commitment  to  attempt  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  adults  in  their  totality. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today,  and  we 
appreciate  also  the  support  that  this  committee  has  gi^on  to  adult 
education  in  the  past,  including  forward  funding  or  adult  education 
for  fiscal  year  1976.  We  are  confident  thpi  our  requests  here  today 
merit  your  support  as  you  review  appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  would  this  money  be  used  for  adult  educa- 
tion now.  Categorize  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Dorland.  All  the  money  will  go  to  the  States  on  a  funding 
basis,  with  a  $150,000  minimum  for  each  State.  But  the  entire  amount 
goes  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States.  Each  State  writes 
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a  State  plan,  draws  up  a  State  plan,  in  which  it  assesses  the  needs 
within  that  State.  Then  it  is  on  a  90-percent  Federal,  10-percent 
State-local  matching  basis.  Then  the  programs  are  administered 
primarily  through  a  local  educational  agency,  generally  the  public 
schools  or  community  colleges  or  whomever,  and  the  programs — the 
State  must  show  that  its  needs  in  basic  education  have  been  met.  Tu 
the  extent  that  they  have  beeri  met,  then  it  is  permitted  20  percent  of 
its  funds  for  adult  high  school  education,  enabling  people  to  com- 
plete high  school. 

It  is  a  program  of  basic  education  for  adults  through  the  high  school 
level.  No  tutition  is  charged. 

Senator  Montoya.  In  other  words,  $150,000  goes  to  each  State, 
and  then,  out  of  the  remaining  funds,  there  is  an  additional  allocation 
to  the  States  pursuant  to  certain  formula. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  the  way  they  are  administered? 
Mr.  DoRLAND.  Yes,  sir.- 

Senator  Montoya.  Are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  States  as  to 
how  they  use  these  funds? 
Mr.  Borland.  Yes. 

Senator  Montoya.  They  have  to  submit  a  plan,  I  know. 

Mr.  Borland.  They  have  to  submit  a  plan.  It  must  be  for  people 
who  are  at  least  16  and  out  of  school,  not  being  served  by  a  school. 
There  can  be  no  tuition  charged  toward  the  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
program.  It  must  be  tuition  free. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  kind  of  oversight  do  you  have  on  the 
expenditure  of  these  funds? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  oflSce  of  education  and  technical  education  basically 
has  the  responsibility.  Also,  as  Jim  has  indicated,  up  to  20  percent 
can  be  used  for  high  school,  but  no  more  than  that.  A  minimum  of  15 
percent  has  to  be  used  for  research  and  staff  development,  and  a 
maximum  of  5  percent,  still  5  percent,  yes,  for  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  there  is  a  national  advisory  council  from  whom 
you  will  be  hearing,  with  a  function — I  would  not  call  it  oversight, 
per  se,  but  they  are  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  There 
is  also  permitted  in  the  new  legislation  the  establishment  of  State 
advisory  councils  on  adult  education.  But,  to  be  very  honest,  there 
are  not  going  to  be  very  many  of  those  created,  because  they  have  to 
come  out  of  that  5  percent  State  administrated  funds,  and  there  just 
is  not  enough. 

STATE  RECEIPT  OF  FUNDS 

Senator.  Montoya.  Would  you  provide  a  table  for  the  record  as  to 
how  much  each  State  is  receiving  under  this  year's  appropriation,  and 
for  what  purposes? 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes,  sir. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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Occupational,  Vocational,  and  Adult  Education 
Adult  Education  -  Grants  to  States 


State  or 
Outlying  Area 

1974 
Actual!/ 

1975 
Estimate^/ 

1975 
Revised  ^ 

1976 
Estimate  1' 

1976  Adv. 
for  1977  y 

TOTAL 

$53,286,000 

$67,500,000 

463.319.000 

$67,500,000 

$67,500,000 

Alabama 

1,353,^>04 

1,344,029 

1,263,576 

1,344,029 

1,344,029 

Alaska 

177,747 

190,545 

179,139 

190,545 

190,545 

Arizona 

449,546  ' 

518,744 

487,692 

518,744 

518,744 

Arkansas 

785,866 

827,612 

778,071 

827,612 

827,612 

California 

3,415,416 

4,517,430 

4,247,017 

4,517,430 

4,517,430 

Colorado 

479,804 

601,541 

565,533 

601,541 

601,541 

Connecticut 

704,766 

951,493 

894,537 

951,493 

951,493 

Delaware 

239,449 

274,483 

258,052 

274,483 

274,483 

Florida 

1, 561,101 

1,786,037 

1,679,125 

1,786,037 

1,786,037 

Georgia 

1,713,940 

1,570,391 

1,476,388 

1,570,391 

1,570,391 

Hawaii 

272,771 

312,647 

293,932 

312,647 

312,647 

Idaho 

260,259 

320,090 

300,929 

320,090 

320,090 

Illinois 

2,342, 597 

3,529,03^7 

3,317,789 

3,529,037 

3,529,037 

Indiana 

1,154,189  * 

1,626,206 

1,528,862 

1,626,206 

1,626,206 

Iowa 

646,525  i 

951,736 

894,765 

951,736 

951,736 

Kansas 

528,113 

763,952 

718,222 

763,952 

763,952 

Kentucky 

1,148,538 

1,325,422 

1,246,082 

1,325,422 

1,, 32  5, 422 

Louisiana 

1,599,212  ! 

1,439,291 

1,353,135 

lj439,291 

1,439,291 

Maine 

328,729  ; 

447,145 

420,379 

447,145 

447,145 

Maryland 

908,974  * 

1,159,714 

1,090,294 

1,159,714 

1,159,714 

Massachusetts 

1,146,761 

1,706,542 

1,604,389 

1,706,542 

1,706,542 

Michigan 

1,849,308 

2,625,728 

2,468,552 

2,625,728 

2,625,728 

Minnesota 

793  887  ' 

1 ,153,991 

1,084,913 

1,153,991 

1,153,991 

Mississippi 

1,054  146 

948  731 

891,940 

948,731 

948,731 

Missouri 

1  139  299  ^ 

1  674  712 

1,574,464 

1,674,712 

1,674,712 

Montana 

257,088 

325,781 

306,280 

325,781 

325,781 

Mebraska 

392,945 

542,944 

510,349 

542,844 

542,844 

Nevada 

211,517 

212,470 

199,752 

212,470 

212,470 

New  Hampshire 

268,^97 

330,025 

310,270 

330,025 

330,025 

New  Jersey 

1,588,290 

2,209,212 

2,076,969 

2,209,212 

2,209,212 

New  Mexico 

344,103  * 

402,261 

378,182 

402,261 

402,261 

New  York 

3,851,674 

5,925,791 

5,571,074 

5,925,791 

5,925,791 

North  Carolina 

1,898,912  ' 

1,780,990 

1,674,380 

1,780,990 

1,780,990 

North  Dakota 

257,945  ' 

334,999 

314,946 

334,999 

334,999 

Ohio 

2,216,061 

3,248,160 

3,053,726 

3,248,160 

3,248,160 

Oklahoma 

665,854  , 

910,306 

855,815 

910,306 

910,306 

Oregon 

502,645  ! 

650,442 

611,507 

650,442 

650,442 

Pennsylvania 

2,634,898 

4,105,003 

3,859,278 

4,105,003 

4,105,003 

Rhode  Island 

348,369 

451,990 

424,934 

451,990 

451,990 

South  Carolina 

1,190,918 

1,071,826 

1,007,667 

1,071,826 

1,071,826 
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■^975  1973  1975  197?  1976  Adv. 

Actuall/      SsfetcMtel/       Revisedl/      Eatimataj/      for  1977  i' 


South  Dakota 

264,081 

344,287 

323,678  , 

344,287 

344,287 

Tennessee 

1,403,582 

1,491,557 

1,402,373 

1 

,491,557 

1 

,491,557 

Texaa 

3,205,110 

3,281,437 

3,085,010 

3 

281,437 

3 

281,437 

Utah 

282,545 

338,150 

317,908 

338,150 

338,150 

Venoont 

257 ,409 

242,001 

257,409 

257,409 

Virginia 

1 , 436 , 435 

1,489, 781 

1,400,603 

1 

489,781 

1 

489,781 

Washington 

684 , 134 

916, 988 

862,097 

916,988 

916,988 

12»  m  f   Vi  r  minim 

613  710 

785 , 656 

835,680 

835,680 

Wisconsin 

954,079 

1,381,265 

1,298,583 

1 

381,265 

1 

381,265 

Wyoming 

190,514 

222,750 

209,416 

222,750 

222,750 

District  of  Columbia 

285,764 

374,932 

352,489 

374,932 

374 , 932 

American  Samoa 

42,629 

79,863 

50,655 

79,863 

79,863 

Guam 

74,601 

139,762 

88,647 

139,762 

139.762 

Puerto  Rico 

820,604 

1,037,200 

975,113 

1.037.200 

1,037.200 

Trust  Territory 

85,257 

159,727 

101,310 

159,727 

159,727 

Virgin  Islands 

42,629 

79,863 

50,655 

79,863 

79,863 

1./    Distribution  based  on  2  percent  reserved  for  outlying  areas  and  the  balance 
distributed  with  a  basic  amount  of  $150,000  and  the  remainder  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  those  16  year  of  age  and  over  without  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  high  school  with  no  State  receiving  less  than  it's  FY  1972  allotment. 
Population  data  as  of  4/1/70. 


Estimated  distribution  of  funds  based  on  90  percent  of  FY  1973  grant  amount 
3;/    Estimated  distribution  prorated  from  90  percent  of  the  FY  1973  grants  eunount. 
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FUNDS  FOR  OLDER  ADULTS 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  is  spent  on  older  adults,  45  years 
and  up?  Do  you  have  that  figure? 

Mr.  Borland.  I  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Senator  Montoya.  Can  you  supply  it  and  submit  it  for  the  record? 
Mr.  Borland.  Yes;  I  will. 
[The  information  follows:] 

fCoMMiTTEE  note:  The  Department  did  not  supply  the  requested 
iniormation.] 

BENEFITS  TO  YOTJNGER  AGE  GROUP 

Senator  Montoya.  It  is  my  understanding  that  not  very  much  was 
spent  for  this  particular  group. 

Mr.  DoRLAND.  It  has  been  essentially  a  program  for  people  of  a 
younger  age.  ,  ,  . 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have  the  table  here,  and  it  appears  on  page 
200  of  the  justifications.  Let  me  look  in  my  State,  here. 

[Pause.] 

Senator  Montoya-  Thank  you,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Borland.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Wood.  Thank  you. 


American  Educational  Research  Association 

STATEMENT  OF  DB.  WILLIAM  BUSSELL,  AMEBICAN  EDTJCATIONAL 
BESEABCH  ASSOCIATION,  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
EDUCATION 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  L.  THORNDIKE 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Bill  Russell,  the  National  Institute  of 
Education?  Are  you  a  doctor? 
Dr.  Russell.  Yes;  I  am* 

Senator  Montoya.  I  will  call  you  Doctor,  then,  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Russell.  Dr.  Thorndike,  the  president  of  the  association  had 
planned  to  submit  a  statement,  and  this  is  his  statement,  I  believe, 
that  you  have  in  front  of  you. 

Senator  Montoya.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

(1208) 
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Mr.  Chairnan  aad  Members  of  the  Sub-Coomiittee: 

I  am  the  president  of  the  American  Educationsa  Research  Association. 


sociologists,  psychologists  and  historians  as  well  as  educators,  and 
constitute  the  main  personnel  resource  for  educational  research  and 
development  in  the  United  States.    I  appear  .as  their  spokesman  in  support: 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Education.    However,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  last  year  15  national  education  associations*  issued  a  joint  statenenc 
strongly  supporting  Che  National  Institute  of  Education.    That  statement 
concluded  that  "the  future  of  education  will  be  Increasingly  difficult.  We 
will  need  the  intellectual  and  financial  resources  of  Che  National 
Institute  of  Education  to  help  chart  the  way".    Thus  a  broad  specCrum 
of  Che  educaCional  community  is  vitally  inCerested  in  Che  maintenance 
of  an  effective  and  continuing  educational  R&D  efforC  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  lack  of  clear  focus  <nd  of  conCinuiCy  appears  Co  me  to  have  been 
one  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  Federal  R  S  D  efforC  in  education  in 
Che  pasC.    With  changing  personnel  and  oVganizaCional  strucCures,  programs 
of  research  have  not  been  carried  Chrough  to  the  stages  of  produce  develop- 
ment, dissemination  and  implementation.    Particularly  for  this  reason, 
Che  educational  research  community  has  sponsored  Che  concept  of  a  • 
National  XnsCitute  of  Education.    We  were  optimistic  that  NIE  would  provide 

*The  statement  was  issued  by  Che  following:  American  AssociaCion  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  EducaCion,  American  Association  of  School  AdministraCors , 
American  Council  on  EducaCion,  American  Educational  Research  Association, 
American  FederaCion  of  Teachers,  American  Psychological  AssociaCion, 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Developiu«iiL,  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  Education  in  State  Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges,  Council  pf  Chief  StaCe  School  Officers,  Council  on  Educational 
DevelopmenC  and  Research,  Education  Commission  of  Che  5taCes,  National. 
Association  of  ElemenCary  School  Principals,  NaCional  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  NaCional  Education  AssociaCion,  and  NaCional 
School  Board  Association. 


The  12,000  members  of  AERA.  include  economises,  policical  scientisca. 
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the  essential  elements  of  stability,  continuity,  foQus  and  adequate 
funding. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  this  stability 
has  not  been  provided  to  NIE  during  its  initial  three  years.  Consequently, 
NIE  has  barely  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  Its  effectiveness  as  an 
agency  to  provide  leadership  and  focus  for  the  educational  R&D 
community.     It  Is  our  hope  in  AERA  and  in  the  educational  community  that 
NIE  will  be  funded  at  a  level  that  will  provide  both  continuity  for 
desirable  existing  programs  and  for  new  initiatives  to  attack  the  complex 
problems  in  American  education.    To  this  end,  we  support  an  appropriation 
of  $100  million.    Such  a  level  of  funding  represents  less  than  one  tenth 
of  one  percent  of  the  national  expenditures  for  education.  Certainly, 
federal  support  for  educational  R  &  D  at  such  a  meager  level  represents  a 
worthwhile  investment. 

Professor  Paul  Mort,  an  early  investigator  of  educational  change 
and  innovation,  some  AO  years  ago,  arrived  at  30  to  AO  years  as  the 
typical  time  lag  between  a  psychological  "discovery"  and  its  general 
implementation  in  educational  practice.     Such  a  finding  documents  the 
need  for  more  effective  channels  to  disseminate  advances  in  theory  and 
their  implementation  for  the  classroom.  .  But  we  do  have  accomplishments. 
Just  recently,  for  example,  the  Council  for  Educational  Development 
and  Research  (CEDaR)  compiled  a  directory  of  products  produced  by  its 
member  institutions,  the  educational  laboratories  and  R&D  centers.  The 
directory  describes  100  products  developed,  tested,  and  installed  by 
these  institutions  in  schools  throughout  the  country  arid  lists  the  more 
than  3,500  U.S.  cities  wUere  these  products  are  in  use. 

In  addition  to  these  programmatic  results,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  illustrate  some  of  the  contributions  of  the  R&D  effort  to 
education  during  the  past  decade,  supported  in  considerable  measure  by 
federal  funding: 
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1.  Detailed  analyses  of  the  steps  in  basic  learning  of  language  and 
number  skills,  resulting  in 

(a)    programs  for  individualized  and  self -instruction, 
Cb)     research-tested  instructional  packages,  and 
(c)     sequences  for  computer-assisted  instructioa. 

2.  Curricular  materials  developed  by  subject-matter  experts  (.as  in 
physical  or  biological  sciences)  that  have  been  systematically  evaluated 
in  their  practical  application. 

3.  Demonstrations  of  the  application  of  reward  and  reinforcement 
schedules  to  classroom  management  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  classroom 
conduct  «nH  academic  achievement,  • 

4.    Development  of  procedures  for  micro- teaching  and  video-feedback 
to  improve  the  instructional  skills  of  teacher  trainees. 

5.  Assessment  procedures  tailored  to  specific  and  defined  objectives 
of  educational  programs,  permitting  a  targeted  evaluation  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  objectives  are  being  achieved. 

6.    Longitudinal  studies  of  educational  and  work  careers  that  make  it 
possible  to  provide  realistic  guidance  to  young  people  in  their 
educational  and  career  decisions . 

7.    Studies  in  competency  baseH  rftrtif ication  that  emerged  as  the 
result  of  growing  citizen  concern  over  the  gap  between  the  nature  and 
content  of  existing  graduation  requirements  and  the  realities  of  contem- 
porary life  that  students  would  have  to  cope  with  as  adults. 

The  above  represent  «  few  nominations  by  a  single  person.    Others,  who 
have  contact  with  other  aspects  of  R&D,  would  cectainly  expand  the  list. 
However,  the  significant  point  is  that  educational  research  and  development 
currently  a£fects  hundreds  of  instructional  programs,  materials  and  processes 
involving  millions  of  students  and  teachers  in  ^bf>  U-iited  StaCes. 

AS  m  the  past,  future  R&D  contributions  can  be  expected  to  lead 
to  gradual  improvement,  rather  than  quantum  jumps  in  effectiveness.  Until 
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recently  it  has  been  difficult  to  put  a  dollar  value  on  a  better  educated 
public.    However,  in  a  study  commissioned  by  Senator  ^tondale's  Select 
Committee  in  1971  the  costs  to  the  nation  of  an  inadequate  education 
were  analyzed  by  Henry  Levin.    One  of  the  major  findings  of  Professor 
Levin *s  research  was  "the  sacrifice  in  national  income  from  inadequate 
education  among  25-34  year-old  males  was  about  $200  billion  greater  than 
the  investment  required  to  alleviate  this  condition."    In  addition,  the 
study  determined  that  welfare  expenditures  and  the  costs  of  crime  attrib- 
utable to  inadequate  education  were  approximately  6  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  rising. 

I  submit,  therefore,  even  a  small  gain  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  educational  enterprise  as  a  result  of  research  and  development  in 
a  $100  billion  annual  enterprise  would  seem  well  worth  the  investment. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  I  would  be  pleased  to  entertain 
questions . 
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STATEMENT  SUMMARIZED 

Dr.  KussELL.  I  would  like  to  take  about  60  seconds  or  so  to  sum- 
marize his  comments? 

Senator  Montoya.  You  may  do  so. 

Dr.  KussELL.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  American  Educational 
Research  Association,  as  a  part  of  NIE,  I  would  like  to  mention  that 
although  it  is  principally  as  their  spokesman  that  we  appear,  last 
year  15  national  associations  did  support  and  issue  a  statement  of 
strong  support  on  behalf  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Dr.  Thorndike's  comments  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  problems  of 
which  I  believe  you  are  all  aware  in  the  past,  which  have  really  been 
a  lack  in  continuity  of  the  Federal  effort  in  support  of  educational 
research  and  development. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  level  of  funding  that  is  being  re- 
quested for  NIE  represents  less  than  one- tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  national  expenditures  for  education. 

In  comparison  with  industry  standards,  I  think  you  would  agree 
that  that  is  very  meager,  indeed. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  this  baby  is 
going  to  do  for  us. 

Dr.  Russell.  I  understand.  That  is  the  problem.  That  is  exactly  

Senator  Montoya.  You  are  spoon-feeding  it  now? 

Dr.  Russell.  I  would  agree,  very  much  so.  Wliat  we  have  done  in 
the  past  is,  I  know,  a  concern  of  Congress  in  the  past.  Dr.  Thomdike 
has  indicated  from  his  perception  some  of  the  points  that  we  think 
the  contributions  of  educational  R.  &  D.  have  done  in  the  past. 

TESTED  PRODUCTS 

One  specific  example  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record  is  a 
recent  catalog  developed  by  the  Educational  Development  and 
Research  Council  that  documents  100  products  that  have  been  tested 
and  installed  in  over  3,500  cities  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  is 
one  small  example  of  the  contribution  of  research. 

[The  information  was  received  for  the  subcommittee  files.  1 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESSES 

Dr.  Russell.  In  the  concluding  part  of  this  statement,  he  indicates 
seven  other  very  specific  areas  of  

Senator  Montoya.  You  mean  by  way  of  curriculum? 

Dr.  Russell.  It  is  largely  curricukira,  but  not  exclusively.  There 
are  administrative  processes — how  do  you  bring  change  about' in  a 
school?  What  are  the  factors  that  must  be  there?  et  cetera. 

And  I  think  that  that  speaks  for  itself.  But  it  is  easy  to  docunient 
similar  cases  in  other  areas,  but  the  main  point  is  the  contributions 
of  research  are  not  likely  to  be  great  in  terms  of  a  monumental  increase, 
but  they  are  gradual.  They  have  been  gradual  over  the  past,  but  very 
steady.  And  we  look  forward  to  contributions  of  research  in  the 
future. 

That  really  is  the  essence  of  Bob^s  testimony,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  entertain  any  questions. 
Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  very  much.  Doctor. 
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Higher  Education 


STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  W.  RIEMER,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  STEER- 
ING COMMITTEE  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  JOHN  OA  VAN,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  THE  ATLAN- 
TIC COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Senator  Montoya.  Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Harry  Rimer  or 
Riemer? 

Mr.  RiEMER.  Riemer. 

Senator  Montoya.  Higher  Education  Community  Services. 
Your  statement,  as  submitted,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
You  may  proceed  to  summarize  it,  sir. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngulshec!  Committee  Members:  On  behalf  of  the  55 
"State"  program  administrators  of  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  your  Committee.  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  program  in  which 
I  can  say,  unequivocally,  that  the  federal  government  and  our  tax-paying 
American  citizens  have  received  more  "out-put"  value  for  federal  funds  in- 
vested than  from  any  federal  education  program,  past  or  present. 

Communities  today  are  faced  with  a  vast  array  of  physical  and  human 
conditions  requiring  the  assistance  of  higher  education  in  strengthening 
community  resources  and  in  working  toward  solution  of  problems  associated 
with  economic  stability,  energy  resources,  environmental  quality,  govern- 
mental leadership,  housing,  and  many  others. 

0 

The  potential  activity  and  contributions  of  post-secondary  education 
institutions  to  the  alleviation  of  such  pressing  national  problems  is  unique. 
With  the  "college"  and  the  community  in  partnership  it  is  possible  to 
assemble  the  contributions  of  the  specialized  disciplines  into  more  rational 
patterns  for  dealing  with  the  range  of  community  problems* 
NATIONWIDE  PERSPECTIVE 

To  date,  the  Higher  Education  Title  I  program  has  made  possible  the 
active  participation  of  more  thar*  1200  post-secondary  educational  institu- 
tions in  cooperative  community  service  activities.    About  9600  faculty  mem- 
bers have  been  involved  in  the  program.     More  than  $50  million  matching  has 
been  provided  by  the  States  over  the  life  of  the  program.     Eighty  to  ninety 
percent  of  these  matching  monies  were  provided  by  post-secondary  education 
institutions.    In  FY  197A,  more  than  700  institutions  were  assisted  by 
Title  I  (HEA). 

With  the  increased  appropriations  in  1973,  and  continued  in  1974,  two 
hundred  and  eleven  (211)  institutions  participated  in  Title  I  for  the  first 
time.     These  211  included:    ^  four-year  public;  112  two-year  public  commun- 
ity colleges;  63^  four-year  private  institutions;  1_  two-year  private  institu- 
tions; and  !_  professional  institutions* 
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There  has  been  a  marked. increase  in  the  number  of  community  colleges 
participating  in  Title  I.     The  number  of  two-year  public  community  colleges 
increased  from  38  in  1967  to  236  in  1973.     In  1973,  a  total  of  162,  new  insti- 
tutions entered  the  program  for  the  first  time. 

IIEA  Title  I  continues  to  serve  as  the  best  example  of  effective  Federal- 
State  teamwork  in  strengthening  the  continuing  education-community  service 
capability  of  post-secondary  education  institutions,  and  in  providing  problem- 
solving  assistance  to  our  communities.     One  of  the  significant  aspects  of  this 
program  is  its  ability  to  provide  a  timely  response  to  immediate  and  pressing 
national,  state  and  local  concerns  and  problems.     An  example  of  this  response 
was  evidenced  in  1974  when  five  stauua  funduu  projects  dealing  with  energy 
conservation  and  energy  policy  matters. 
STATE  AJJD  LOCAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Due  to  the  constraints  of  time,  I  will  be  unable  to  present  a  detailed 
account  of  the  HEA  Title  I  developments  in  each  state  and  locality.  However, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  highlights  of  two  states  will  provide  this  Conmittee 
wich  a  better  perspective  of  how  Title  I  has  served  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Georgia. 

During  the  10  year  life  of  the  University  Community  Service  program  in 
Pennsylvania,  48  different  colleges  and  universities  have  sh'ared  in  approxi- 
mately $4  .nillion  in  funds  to  provide  238  community  service  projects  across 
the  state.     Tliese  projects  have  attacked  the  full  range  of  community  ills, 
from  consumerism  and  unemployment,  to  the  rcvitalization  of  a  virtual  ghost- 
town  to  prqvftxip'new  industry  and  jobs.     This  latter  venture,  begun  in  1972, 
and  no«  ....tionally  known  as  the  Stump  Creek  Project,  is  an  example  of  the 
catalytic  action  that  takes  place  through  HEA  Title  I.     Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  were ' palled  together  to  work  cooperatively  with  private 
Industry,  community  orgpn-;  o-aLluun ,  private  f^untla^  l-n  suutces  of  funding  and 
expertise  provided  by  Clarion  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Institute 
of  Man  and  Science  in  New  York.     Tlicse  agencies  and  institutions  arc  still 
•working  together  in  tliis  five-year  program  to  regenerate  all  of  the  human 
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services  which  have  either  ceased  to  exls**  or  which  never  existed  in  the 
first  place.    The  thinking  and  planning  do  not  stop  with  the  rebirth  of  a 
single  town,  but  envision  the  Stump  Cree^  experience  serving  as  a  model  for 
replication  and  the  revitalization  of  similar  depressed  towns  across  the  nation. 

The  colleges  of  Pennsylvania  have  overmatched  the  federal  dollars  to  the 
extent  of  $3.5  million  and  new  delivery  systems  have  been  put  into  place  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  program.     However,  without  the  federal  support 
which  has  been  the  life-blood  in  strengthening  this  commitment,  the  effort 
would  surely  die  —  not  from  lack  of  desire,  but  simply  from  a  dollar-and~ 
cents  reality. 

Through  the  Rtmnorf  of  HEA  Title  I  the  number  of  Georgia  institutions 
of  higher  educat.'       participating  in  community  service  has  increased  from 
only  four  in  1966  to  more  than  forty  in  1975. 

Educational  programs  under  HEA  Title  I  have  been  condui:ted  in: 
(a)  long  range  planning  for  the  development  of  coastal  Georgia  (land  use 
planning);     (b)  developmental  programs  for  volunteers  in  social  services; 

(c)  adult  development  and  agtng  programs  designed  to  equip  individuals  to 
work  more  effectively  with  the  increasing  population  of  older  adults; 

(d)  educational  programs  designed  to  revitalize  small-town  economic  activity; 

(e)  upgrading  the  occupational  competency  of  professional  and  para-professional 
personnel  in  state  government  agencies.    These  programs  are  illustrative  of 
attempts  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  to  assist  communities  in  solv- 
ing problems.     The  amount  of  available  funds  has  been  minimal,  but  the  impact 
has  certainly  been  measurable.  These  beginning  efforts  have  not  alleviated  the 
need  for  continuing  such  programs. 

As  a  result  of  program  funds  provided  by  HEA  Title  I,  there  'are  presently 
more  than  20  CSCB:  programs  in  Georgia  funded  or  supported  from  other  sources 
which  were  initially  supported  by  and  iraplemcafccd  with  Title  I  funds. 

In  Georgie,  HEA  Title  I  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  partnerships  in 
problem-solving  between  the  colleges  and  communities  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram.    HEA  Title  I  has  been  Instrumental  in  developing  community  service  as  a 
major  function  in  a  majority  of  Georgia's  institutions  of  higher  education. 
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Appended  to  this  statement,  with  the  request  tha^t^they  be  included  for 
the  record,  are  examples  of  innovative  continuing  education-community  service 
activities  which  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  HEA  Title  I  programs  conducted 
in  several  states.     These  examples  present  evidence  that  HEA  Title  I  has  in- 
creased *'college"-cummunity  cooperation  in  planning  and  conducting  activities 
directed  toward  specific  .jommunity  problems. 

HEA  Title  I  has  effectively  served  as  a  catalyst,  providing  a  basis  for 
interaction  between  communities  and  postsecondary  education  institutions  in  a 
combined  community  problem-solving  effort.     This  kind  of  effort  will  cease  in 
a  majority  of  states  if  federal  support  does  not  continue. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER  A^fERICANS 

Several  states  have  utilized  HEA  Title  I  funds  to  initiate  programs  de- 
signed to  support  educational  programs  dealing  with  problems  associated  with 
aging.     These  prograins  have  provided  evidence  that  higher  education  in  concert 
with  community  groups  has  excellent  potential  for  alleviating  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elderly.    However,  funds  to  support  a  wide  range  of  educational 
programs  for  older  Americans  and  the  service  personnel  who  work  with  them  are 
not  available  from  existing  sources. 

The  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1973,  expanded  the  Community 
Service  and  Continuing  Education  Program  (Section  110)  to  authorize  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  the  planning,  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  "programs  specifically  designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  the  problems  of  the  elderly,  particularly  with  regard  to  transportation 
and  housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  living  in  rural  and  isolated  areas." 

The  funding  of  this  authoncy  will  be  a  significant  step  towards  the  goal 
of  a  comprehensive  Federal-State  educational  program  for  the  elderly.     We  there- 
fore recommend  a  start-up  appropriation  of  $3  million  to  initiate  this  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  program.     Adequately  funded  pilot  and  demonst ration 
projects,  as  were  authorized,  will  achieve  their  objectives,  and  will  also 
stimulate  the  states  to  initiate  similar  programs. 
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NATIONAL  REVIEW  AND  EVALUATION 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  was 
authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  to  engage  in  a  review  and  evalu- 
ation regarding  the  HEA  Title  I  program.     The  Third  Interim  Report  to  the 
Congress  regarding  the  impact  of  Title  I  stated,  "The  most  readily  documented 
benefits  of  Title  I  projects  are  the  effects  they  have  had  upon  grantee  insti- 
tutions.    As  a  direct  result  of  Title  I  involvement,  many  institutions  have 
created  a  Division  of  Continuing  Education,  a  new  department,  a  new  curriculum 
or  a  scries  of  new  courses.     In  addition  to  these  structural  changes,  there 
was  evidence  that  faculty  involvement  in  Title  I  produced  insights  and  exper- 
iences which  led  to  better  educational  offerings  on  the  campus  and  to  more 
informed  research  and  writing."    Further,  the  report  concluded,  "What  has  been 
singularly  Impressive  in  the  states  reviewed  to  date  has  been  the  enthusiasm 
for  Title  I  as  a  means  of  stimulating  unique  programs  through  inter- institutional 
arrangements.     Administrators  and  project  directors  have  uniformly  insisted 
that  many  endeavors  in  their  states  would  not  have  occurred  nor  would  cerl.ain 
opportunities  to  share  and  pool  institutional  and  community  resources  have 
taken  place  without  the  impetus  of  Title  I.     The  frequency  of  such  positive 
testimonials  indicates  that  Title  I  is  perceived  as  a  critical  agent  in  pro- 
moting and  extending  the  community  servj.ee/continuing  education  goals  of  many 
post-secondary  institutions." 

This  eongressionally  mandated  study  \dLll  dilineatc  and  provide  an  analysis 
of  the  "facts"  for  the  Congress  to  consider  in  making  its  assessment  of  the 
need  for  and  the  value  oi  federal  support  for  Community  Service  and  Continuing 


We  have  proven  conclusively  that  tlie  intent  of  this  legislation  has  been 
met  —  that  post-seeondary  education  institutions  and  state  agencies  which  we 
represent  —  can  redeploy  or  reallocate  our  educational  resources  to  assist 

communities  in  the  amelioration  of  community  problems.     But,  we  arc  equally 

t 

convinced  that  this  continued  thi'ust  can  be  maintained  only  through  Federal 
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initiative.    These  national  problems  which  HEA  Title  I  continues  to  address 
require  Federal  support  matched  by  State  and  educational  institution  "hard 
cash."    Economic  conditions  are  such  at  the  State  level  that  most  States 
could  not  assume  total  responsibility  for  the  program.     Local  communities, 
and  above  all,  post-secondary  educational  institutions  would  be  unable  to 
support  the  total  effort.     The  loss  of  Federal  support  would  result  in  the 
rapid  atrophy  of  a  smoothly  functioning  and  effective  delivery  system  of 
service  to  communities  whose  needs  are  now  greater  than  ever. 

Title  I,  the  community  service  and  continuing,  education  program,  is  the 
only  Federal  progra,  specifically  designed  to  involve  our  higher  educational 
institutions  in  the  real  problems  of  our  communities.     It  is  also  the  only 
Federal  program  which  offers  a  degree  of  support  to  the  adult  part-time  student  - 
a  long  overlooked  and  rapidly  expanding  segment  of  the  educational  community. 
HEA  Title  I  combines  three  forces  —  communities,  faculties  and  students  —  to 
provide  a  highly  effective  instrument  for  dealing  with  concerns  of  American 
communities.     Failure  to  refund  this  program  at  the  minimum  growth  level  of 
$20  million  will  create  an  unacceptable  alternative  which  our  society  can  ill 
afford. 

To  meet  the  current  plans  and  needs  of  colleges  and  communities,  aa 
FY  1976  appropriation  of  $28  million  would  better  assist  the  States  to  continue 
providing  high-quality  and  effective  programs  geared  to  State  and  local  identi- 
fied needs.     With  $3  million  of  this  sum  allocated  for  Sectioi)  110  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  (1973),  we  could  make  a  more  significant  contribution 
to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  life  for  our  older  Americans. 
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Project;  Estnblighment  ol:  a  Community  Services  Center 

flponnor;  Conimunity  Collefje  of  Allecheny  County,  North  (Pennsylvania) 

Dlrnrtor;  Mo,  Joan  W.  Miir'iocli 

Conrsnunity  College  of  Allogheny  County,  North 

111  Pines  Pla^a,     1130  Perry  Hwy.,  Pittsburgh,  PA,  15237 

T)uratlonr  l'i.?3cnl  years  1973  and  1974 

rvindlnr:;  (I'cclernl)  $58,677;     (Matching)  $29,337       337.  of  total 

Sumrnnry.  mic  pro ject  :^;gs,isted  a  nevly  established  conmiunity  colleRe 

to  !  egin  a  continuing    education  program  which  would  cerve 
Che  conmunity  problems  of  LhC  NorLherr.  Allegheny  County  are?.. 

Problem;  'n\c  Northern' Allegheny  County  area  lac!:ed  access  to  conmmity 

sp.rvice  educational  programs.    Until  the  establishment  of 
Allegheny  Comnnanity  College  there  was  no  local  educational 
institution  whicli  could  mcirsliall  the  reacurces  and  expertise 
of  government,  industry,  vnrioiis  service  organizations,  n.^encies 
and  colleges  to  develop  appropriate  community  service  educational 
programs.    The  project  was  designed  to  establish  conmiunf.ty 
service  as  a  permanent  feature  of  the  College  through  a  cent* er 

•  ,  ■   ,  •  that  would  respond  to  the  area's  needs  and  halp  the  comnninlty 

coordinate  its  problem-solving  resources. 

Activity;  The  Center  w«b  set  up  to  serve  local  government  agencies  nnd 

eommunity  orgr.ni^ationfl.    It  served  3,257  participants  during 
its  first  two  years.     Pfirticipants  were  selected  vjho  vere 
trying  to  solve  community  problems  as  volunteers,  agency 
employees,  hospital  staff  members,  or  teachers,    Mor.t  of  the 
programs  of  the  Center  involved  such  activities  as  problem 
iOn'j t if icTt ion ,  planning,  program  development  and  evaluation, 
r. '.nco  all  pirticlpr.nts  vere  directly  as55oniated  with  nn  ardency 
concerned  u.^Uh  proMcm-rolving,  traJ-ning  and  skill  dcvclopncnt 
programs  were  related  directly  to  immcJiate  agency  problems. 

Results !  The  project's  programs  included  training  and  development:  of. 

volunteers  and  rtrff  for  agencies  vhich  work  with  the  af^ing, 
p  .nhort  course  for  parents  of  disabled  children  which  used 
the  combined  resources  of  several  agencies  serving  childr<^n; 
nnd  the  retraining  of  inactive  registered  nurses  for  community 
hospitals . 

Work  with  the  aging,  specifically  with  respect  to  upgratUng 
h'^alth  care  delivery,  has  been  further  extended  by  financial 
rupport  provided  by  the  Pennsylvania  T^ureau  of  Aging, 

The  project  has  enabled  the  College  to  establish  effective  work- 
ing relationships  wltli  50  community  organizations  that  previou'j^'y 
had  not  been  associated  with  the  College,    A  197A  Title  X  g^'^^nt 
is  being  used  to  expend  the  services  of  the  Center  and  make  it 
•a  regular  :iart  of  the  program  of  the  College, 
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Pro  1  act;  Conferences  or*  tho  Future  of  the  State  of  Iowa 

Sponsor:  The  University  of  Iowa 

Cooperating 

Institutions;    Iowa  State  University  and  the  University  of 
Northern  Iowa 

Director;  Dean  Zenor,  Associate  Dean 

C113  East  Hall 
The  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52242 

Duration;  Fiscal  year  1973 

Funding;  (Federal)  $37,730;  (Matching)  $20,561--35  percent  of  total 


Sunnnary;  Through  a  television  program,  task  force  reports  and 

regional  and  community  meetings,  this  project  helped 
publicize  j^nd  explain  Important  Issues  that  would 
face  the  State  through  the  year  2000,    The  issues 
Included  economic  development,  energy  scarcity,  life 
enhancement,  and  natural  resource  development  and 
protection. 

Problem;  The  project,  Iowa  2000,  focused  on  the  major  Issues 

facing  the  State  during  ths  next  25  years.  Prompted 
by  a  speech  made  by  former  U.S,  Rep.  John  C,  Culver, 
now  a  U.S.  Senator,  the  State  Legislature  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  Governor  to  establish  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  conference  on  lova's  future.  The 
project's  goals  were  to  create  statev7ide  awareness 
of  the  trends  affecting  Iowa's  future;  to  Identify 
the  major  problems  that  the  State  will  face;  and  to 
suggest  goals  and  strategies  for  reaching  the  goals. 


Activltv;  Gov.  Robert' D,  Ray  appointed  an  Interim  planning 

cocanlttee  made  up  of  representatives  from  hlf>;her 
education,  citizens  groups,  the  news  media,  busi 
politics,  government,  and  private  citizens.  The 
committee  selected  the  lss»«*»s  Lu  be  considered  and 
appointed  the  task  forces  and  regional  committees, 
.Assistance  was  provided  by  other  universities  and 
businesses* 


ir 
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A  total  of  A9,527  Iowa  citizens  attended  l.ocal  and 
county  neetings  and  eight  regional  conferences,  all 
of  which  were  open  to  the  public.    The  regional 
meetings  selected  representatives  for  a  followup 
statewide  conference.     The  locsl  and  county  meetings 
used  task  force  reference  papers  as  a  basis  for  discuss- 
ing the  major  Issues.     The  papers  contributed  to  the 
background  which  regional  delegates  brought  to  the 
State  conference. 

Financial  assistance  for  the  project  came  from  contributed 
television  time,  a  state  appropriation,  the  University 
of  Iowa  FoundaClon,  and  an  indirect  cost  contribution    ,  . 
by  the  sponsoring  institution. 

The  project  produced  a  1  hour  television  film,    which  is 
available  for  showings;  two  slide  shox>;s  on  Iowa;,  the 
task  force  background  papers  and  final  reports,  and  a 
printed  final  report.     The  State  conference  urged  the 
Governor  to  ask  the  legislature  to  appropriate  funds 
to  continue  the  program  in  1975-76.     Iowa  2000  also 
is  included  for  funding  in  fiscal  years  1974-75  in  the 
plans  of  the  Iowa  Board  for  Public  Programs  on  the 
Humanities* 

During  the  project,  Iowa  State  University's  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  provided  support  through  its  state- 
t^de  network,  in  additii^to  its  regular  community  service 
activities.^  Based  on  public  interest  in  the  project, 
the  State  Title  I  agency  has  made  Government  £nd  Conur.unity 
Affairs  a  priority  in  its  State  plan  and  a  factor  in 
evaluating  fiscal  year  1975  project  applications. 

In  reviewing  the  program,  the  Governor  commented  that 
"Even  though  these  conferences  have  been  concluded,  the 
effort  has  not.    For  now  lowans  will  continue  to  think 
about  the  future  of  their  State..   Iowa  2000  serves  to 
strengthen  our  awareness  of  the  need  to  constantly  consider 
our  future,  Iowa's  future,  and  to  think  about  our  actions 
today  in  the  broad  context  of  the  years  and  decades  to 
come." 
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Wisconsin 
Prolect: 

Sponsor; 


Cooperating 
Institution; 

Director: 


Duration: 


Water  Quality  Analysis  and  Public  Education  Program 
for  thfi  Lake  Superior  Basin  in  Wisconsin 

Center  for  Late  Superior  Environmental  Studies, 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Superior 


Northland  College,  Ashland,  Wisconsin 
Albert  B.  Dlckas,  Director 

Center  for  Lake  Superior  Environmental  Studies 
109  Barstow  Hall 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Superior,  Wisconsin  54880 

Kay  1,  1973,  through  June  30,  1975 

(Federal)  $80,316;   (Matching)  $40,209--33  percent  of  total 


Problem:  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972  mandated 

citizen  involvement  in  solving  water  quality  problems. 
But  no  money  was  provided  to  educate  citizens  on  the 
complexities  of  water  pollution.    T\\e  Title  I  project 
was  designed  to  gather  .basic  data  on  water  quality  in  the 
Wisconsin  portion  of  tt]e  Lake  Superior  Basin  and  to 
share  this  information  with  citizens  and  water  quality 
planners.    Through  direct  contsct  with  the  target  groups 
as  well  as  use  of  the  news  media  to  reach  the  general 
public,  the  project  placed  water  quality  data  in  the 
hands  of  planners  and  citizens. 

Activity;  The  project  provided  written  reports  on  water  quality 

for  the  planning  agencies.     The  data,  gathered  over 
two  years,  also  were  placed  in  a  computer  bank  of  water 
quality  information  needed  by  the  planning  community  to 
T  develop  water  quality  plans.    For  citizen  groups,  the 
project  used  a  variety  of  tools  to  communicate  information: 
slide  sets,  brochures,  siater  quality  booklets,  group  meetings, 
and  the  news  media. 

Results:/         Eor  the  first  time,  basic  data  on  Lake  Superior's  water 
quality  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  planners  and 
citizens.      Prior  to  the  project,  it  was  widely  assumed 
that  Lake  Superior  was  relatively  unpolluted.     Now  the 
community  is  aware  of  pollution  problems.  Planning 
agencies  have  used  data  from  the  project  in  developing 
water  quality  plans.    For  example,  one  area-wide  agency 
used  data  to  draft  five  technical  reports  for  the  agency's 
comprehensive  water  managcunent  plan. 
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The  Title  I  project  published  12  different  documenuS 
ranging  from  brochures  for  citizen  education  to 
technical  reports  on  water  quality. 

"For  the  university,  the  project  led  to  involvement 
with  citizen  groups,  government  agencies,  planning 
agencies,  and  other  colleges  and  universities*" 
The  University's  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
credits  the  project  for  the  faculty's  ability  to  work 
together  in  multidisciplinary  environmental  studies. 
The  project  also  led  to  the  development  of  two  new 
degrees:  a  bachelor  of  science  in  environmental  studies 
and  a  master  of  science  in  natural  science- 

The  project  stiimilated  $163,195  in  support  from  four 
other  federal  agencies  and  one  Wisconsin  agency  for 
seven  related  water  quality  studies-    And  the  Center 
for  Lake  Superior  Environmental  Studies  sponsored  a 
second  Title  I  project  with  six  other  campuses  in  Wis" 
consin,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  to  extend  fo  other 
regions  the  continuing  education  program  which  it 
developed. 


The  Plnnnlnn  I'rnro«5n:  An  Aiifllo-Vl»unl  progrnm  for 
Cor.mjuiilty  Eiiucntion  in  San  Junn  County 

Ur.Ttcrn  V.'iishinr'ton  State  CollegG  at  Delllnghara 

]lr.  JncV.  rVorctt 
i:ii>:lf*y  CoUcr;"-'r^-'RC 
lioUi.nr.hp.m,  Uaulii iir.ton  98225 

rir.cnl  yenr  1973 

(redcr/il)  $5,000;  (Mntchlng)  $5,000*50  percent  of  totnl 


Thp  project  involved  community  renldanto  In  ntudylnc 
nnd  planni nr^  \o\\(X  une  problems  nflRocLated  with  a 
vr.pifl  r»rou'th  in  population.    Throu^>h  public  Involvo- 
rip.nl:,  a  Shoro.l\no  Kniiai^rmcn':  Comprohen.sive  Plan  was 
completed  and  rAh)mitit<2(l  to  'he  State. 

r.npid  pnp'.Tlntion  p.rowth  had  led  to  the  noed  for  Innd 
uif.!  plnnnlnj*  on  the  i.^landf?  vh  Ich  mnko  up  the  county. 
;io  mrchnni.'im  cxinLcd  for  in  form  In  p,  citizens  about: 
l.^nd  u??e  problnm'^,  nnti  native  residents  and  elected 
officlnls  verti  ;^p.nernlly  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
land  use  planning. 
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Activity;  Now  rcMlcIcntn  In  the  county  aalted  the  college  for 

I'.olp  In  developing;  a  Ir.nO  "sc  plan,    Tbc  project  vas 
dcslnno.d  r,o  all  participants  v/ould  learn  about  land 
ur^c.  plannlnr»  vUIIg  they  developed  the  comprehensive 
plpn.    About  000  niombern  bC  four  citizen  croups  took 
part  In  the  project,     A  project  planninjj  committee 
mn  made  up  of  rcprnr.entat Iven  from,  the  collcf'.e,  the 
county  plannlnf^  conimlscion,  the  county  commir.Mlon, 
and  cltl^'.en  f>,roups.    The  State  Title  I  agency 

provided  coordi nat io!\  throughout  Iho  project. 

Comrrunlty  groups  sampled  public  opinion  about  plannlnf^, 
Sorjfllonr,  wire  held  to  help  residents  develop  ponl.s 
for  the  future  of  the  county.    The  Isr.ues  facing  the 
coimty  vnro  prof?cntcd  and  clarified  in  a  oerlea  of 
.'tlido  and  taiie  profjrarns. 

Results:  Thfi  project  helped  resldentK  understand  their  county 

changed  economic  stLuatiou,  caused  m.iiuly  by  e^cpandlng 
real  estate  dcvelopmi'ut  and  Lo\irinm,  which  in  turn 
led  to  a  better  iuKler*;Laiuli.nj^  o£  land    use  problcras. 
Cor.iinunlty  rcsldouLii  Look  parv,  in  cowpletlug  {Jl.orc- 
line  Management  Comprehensivu  iM.an  and  tlius  bocai.ie 
more  supportive  of  ite  retiulieinents  and  recoim.\cndatlons. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  FEDERAL-STATE  TEAMWORK 

Mr.  RiEMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Hariy  W.  :Riemer, 
chairman  of  the  National  Steering  Committee  of  the  higher  education 
title  I  program.  And  with  me  is  Mr.  John  Cavan,  associate  dean  of 
the  Atlantic  Communit}^  College,  in  New  Jersey,  who  will  make  a 
brief  statement  following  my  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  55  ''State"  program  administrators 
of  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  I  would  like  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  your  committee, 
and  to  speak  briefly  for  a  program  which  continues  to  serve  as  the 
best  example  of  effective  Federal-State  teamwork  in  strengthening 
the  community  service  continuing  education  capability  of  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  and  in  providing  problem-solving 
assistance  to  our  communities. 

Working  partnerships  have  been  developed  across  the  Nation 
which  have  involved  our  colleges  and  the  vast  resources  and  expertise 
within  their  communities.  And  together  the}^  have  used  problem 
solving  techniques  to  alleviate  the  myriad  of  problems  which  burden 
most  of  our  communities  today. 

During  the  10-year  life  of  HEA  title  I,  Federal  support  has  made 
possible  the  participation  of  over  1,200  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
'  in  community-oriented  projects  to  ameliorate  local  ills,  including 
housing,  unemployment,  impovement  of  local  government  land  use, 
energy  conservation,  environmental  protection,  poverty,  and  aging, 
among  others. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  unique  example  of  a  catalytic  effect 
possible  under  title  I.  The  Stump  Creek  project  has  brought  together 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governmental  agencies  to  work  cooperatively 
with  private  indiistry,  community  organizations,  private  foimdation 
sources  of  funding,  and  expertise  provided  by  Clarion  State  College 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Institute  of  Man  and  Science  in  New  York. 

Together  they  have  undertaken  a  5-3^ear  program  to  revitalize  the 
virtual  ghost  town  to  regenerate  all  of  the  human  services  which  have 
either  ceased  to  exist  or  which  never  existed  in  the  first  place.  New 
industry  is  being  brought  in.  New  jobs  are  being  created. 

The  thinking  and  planning  behind  this  one  example  does  not  stop 
with  the  rebirth  of  a  single  town,  but  envisions  the  Stump  Creek 
experience  serving  as  a  model  for  replication  and  revitalization  of 
similar  depressed  towns  across  the  Nation. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Extension  and  Continuing 
Education  was  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  to 
engage  in  a  review  and  evaluation  regarding  the  HEW  title  I  pro- 
gram. The  final  evaluation  report  which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  March  31,  1975,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  program  is  unique  in  serving  a  broad  range  of  continuing  education  needs 
confronting  citizens  and  their  communities,  and  has  developed  a  number  of 
strategies  to  deal  with  community  problems. 

Fiirther,  the  report  concluded: 

The  accomplishments  of  the  program  indicate  it  has  the  potential  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  for  which  it  was  established.  That  is,  institutions  are  able  to  re- 
spond to  a  variety  of  community  needs  through  a  number  of  different  problem 
solving  strategies.  It  is  truly  a  flexible  and  responsive  program.  Federal  funds  arc 
required  to  aid  in  modifying  traditional  higher  education  missions  and  to  provide 
new  and  stronger  community  service  and  continuing  education  programs. 
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We  believe,  and  the  national- evaluation  supports  this  belief,  that 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  has  been  met.  Most  postsecondary  educa- 
tion institutions  and  State  agencies  which  we  represent  can  redeploy 
or  reallocate  our  educational  resources  to  assist  communities  in  the 
amelioration  of  community  problems. 

We  are  equally  convinced  that  this  continued  thrust  can  be  main- 
tained only  through  Federal  initiative.  These  national  problems  which 
HEA  title  I  continues  to  address  require  Federal  support  matched  by 
State  and  educational  institution  ''hard  cash." 

Economic  conditions  are  such  at  the  State  level  that  most  States 
could  not  assume  total  responsibility  for  the  program.  Local  com- 
munities, and  above  all,  postsecondary  educational  institutions,  would 
be  unable  to  support  the  total  effort.  The  reduction  of  Federal  support 
would  result  in  the  rapid  atrophy  of  a  smoothly  functioning  and  effec- 
tive delivery  system  of  service  to  communities  whose  needs  are  now 
greater  than  ever. 

Title  I  of  the  community  service  and  continuing  education  program 
is  the  only  Federal  program  specifically  designed  to  involve  our  higher 
educational  institutions  in  the  real  problems  of  our  communities. 

It  is  also  the  onl}^  Federal  program  which  offers  a  degree  of  support 
to  the  adidt  part-time  student — a  long  overlooked  and  rapidl}^  ex- 
panding segment  of  the  educational  community.  HEA  title  I  com- 
bines three  forces — communities,  faculties,  and  students —  to  provide 
a  highly  effective  instrument  for  dealing  with  concerns  of  American 
comnnmities. 

Failure  to  refund  this  program  at  the  minimum  growth  level  of  $20 
million  will  create  a  gap  m  the  delivery  of  services  to  our  communities 
and  in  assistance  to  adult  part-time  students.  These  are  alternatives 
which  om*  society  can  ill  afford. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  mentioned  $20  million,  and  our  funding 
level  for  this  year  is  $14  million. 

Mr.  Reimer.  $14.2  million;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  And  the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  zero. 
Do  you  imderstand  that? 

Mr.  Rei.mer.  Yes,  sir,  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  are  not  willing  to  go  with  the  President's 
austerity  program? 

Mr.  Reimeh.  Not  in  the  slightest. 
Senator  Montoya.  OK. 

I  gathered  from  3^0 ur  statement  that  you  would  not. 
Mr.  Reimeh.  I  am  delighted. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  very  much.  How  about  you? 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  CAVAN 

Mr.  Cavan.  Senator,  I  am  a  practitioner  in  the  field  at  the  commun- 
ity college  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  specific  pro- 
gram that  is  delivered  to  a  constituency  within  New  Jersey. 

I  ask  that  my  prepared  statement  be  placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Montoya.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  at  this 
point. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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Atlantic  Community  College  was  organized  in  April  1954  and  is 
the  second  community  college  founded  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  It 
is  located  in  Mays  Landing,   17  miles  west  of  Titlantic  City. 

The  college  services  Atlantic  and  Cape  May  counties  with  a  total 
population  of  234,000.     Of  the  39  municipalities  in  the  area,  31  have 
less  than  10,000  residents  while  seven  communities  have  a  population 
merely  hovering  over  10,000  each.     The  only  large  city  is  Atlantic 
City  with  47,000  residents. 

HIGH  RATIO  OF  ELDERLY 

It  is  important  to  note  however  that  23%  of  the  area  population 
are  60  years  of  age  and  over.     They  represent  a  large  and  as  yet 
inarticulate  minority.    With  a  State  average  of  Cape  May  County 

with  26%  arid  Atlantic  County  with  23%  easily  rav\  first  and  second  in 
New  Jersey. 

Even  more  striking  is  Atlantic  City  with  a  ratio  of  31%  of  its 
population  aged  60  and  over.     It  is  the  municipality  considered  to 
have  the  second  greatest  proportion  of  elderly,  next  to  St  Petersburg, 
Florida . 

LCT  INCOME 

Our  two  countr^^are  also  the  two  poorest  in  the  State.  Tliey  have 
a  higher  ratio  below  the^qyerty  level  than  the  other  counties. 

HIGH  UNEMIPLOYMENT  '  ' 

Both  counties  are  primarily  resort  areas  with  practically  no 
industry  and  very  few  large  employers .     These  factors  make  for  a 
seasonal  economy  and  extremely  .high  unemployment  during  non-nurnmer 
months.     They  are  continually  listed  as  distressed  and  surplus  labor 
areas. 

POOR  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 

Recognized  as  a  major  area  problem  is  the  totally  inadequate 
public  transportation  system  within  each  county.     Unless  you  have  a 
car,   it  is  next  to  impossible  to  travel. 

Many  of  the  elderly  are  truly  isolated,  and  are  withdrawing  from 
society.     They  do  not  have  automobiles,  and  cannot  depend  upon  relatives 
or  friends  or  public  facilities  to  transport  them.     As  a  result,  they 
have  little  access  to  desirable  activity. 

With  isolation  and  increasing  life  expectancy,  conditions  develop 
leading  to  dependency  and  eventually  the  need  for  institutionalization. 
This  creates  more  problems  for  the  individual,  and  thrusts  a  greater 
burden  upon  the  community. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Atlantic  Community  College  decided  to  come 
to  grips  with  this  urgent  and  worsening  social  issue,  and  try  to  stem 
the  tide  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  living  for  our  numerous  older 
residents . 
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SENIORS  ON  CAMPUS  PROGRAM 

Initially,  we  waived  all  tuition  fees  for  senior  adults   (those  aged 
60  and  over)  on  a  space  available  basis  in  any  of  our  raore  than  200 
regxilar  classes.     These  are  given  on  our  main  campus  and  at  our  3  ex- 
tension centers. 

As  a  result,  about  105  seniors  are  presently  attending  our  campus 
classes  with  our  younger  students.     They  have  been  integrated     into  the 
student  body  with  practically  no  problems.     They  enrich  the  classroom 
discussion  since  they  and  the  other  students  have  different  lifetime 
experiences.     Generation  gaps  were  readily  bridged.     Their  return  to 
education  has  brought  many  benefits  according  to  the  comments  and 
reports  received  from  the  seniors,   from  the  other  students,  and  from 
the  instructors. 

The  campus  program  was  a  good  beginning  -  but  only  a  beginning! 
An  analysis  brought  to  light  three  conditions  preventing  participation  by 
many  more  seniors.     The  "space  available"  restriction  closed  out  many 
courses  in  which  they  were  interested.     The  campus  or  extension  centers 
wero  not  accessible  since  seniors  had  no  private  transportation  and 
public  facilities  are  inadequate.     The  courses  at  the  extension  centers 
are  scheduled  during  the  evening  when  many  seniors  prefer  to  remain 
at  home. 

CLASSES  IN  NEIGHBORHOODS  FOR  SENIORS 

As  a  result,  we  applied  for  and  received  a  grant  under  Title  I 
that  enabled  us  to  establish  a  network  of  free  classes  at  local  sites 
throughout  the  area.     Through  our  numerous  contacts  with  the  seniors 
themselves,  they  suggest  the  specific  courses  in  which  they  are  in- 
terested.    These  are  then  designed  especially  for  them.     They  propose 
the  site  that  will  obviate  their  need  for  travel.     They  suggest  the 
time  slots  for  the  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  input  from  the  seniors  themselves,  many 
organizations  in  the  communities  have  become  involved  as  all  local 
sites  have  been  donated.     Classes  are  held  in  apartment  houses, 
housing  projects,  clubrooras,  churches,  city  buildings,  senior  centers, 
community  centers,  and  school  buildings. 

During  our  first  semester  (Oct. -Dec.  1974) ,  743  seniors  between 
60  and  88  years  of  age  participated  in  27  courses  given  in  19  different 
sites.     Our  current  semester   (Feb. -May,   1975),    finds  1409  elderly 
residents  attending  41  courses  in  30  different  neighborhoods  in  20 
different  municipalities. 

The  neighborhood  program  consists  of  the  following  three  projects: 

1.     "Daily  Living  Issues"  discussion  sessions  for  retirees. 


These  are  directed  toward  .helping  the  elderly  find  practical 
answers  to  their  coping  problems.  Community  experts  are  brought 
in  to  discuss  Social  Security,  Medicare,  financial  planning, 
physical  and  mental  health,  consumer  frauds,  use  of  leisure, 
wills  and  estates,  senior  power,  and  where  to  turn  for  help. 
This  list  is  expanded  and  modified  by  the  students. 
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2 .  Courses  for  st.i^nulabion /  cultural  enrichment,  physical  fitness 
and  leisure. 

As  requested  by  the  students,  classes  are  being  conducted  in 
psychology  for  everyday  living,   social  issues,  health  for 
seniors,  Spanish,  Hebrew,   Italian,  Music  Appreciation, 
physical  fitness,  needlecraf ts ,  oil  painting,  and  arts  and 
crafts. 

3 .  Pre-Retirement  Planning  Courses  for  employed  individuals,  aged 
50  and  over,  and  their  spouses.     These  introduce  the  potential 
problems  confronting  retirement  and  measures  to  solve  or 
prevent  them. 

This  is  urgently  needed  in  our  area.     Too  many  persons  fail  to 
plans  for  retirement  or  plan  too  late.     Since  we  have  no 
large  employers,   practically  no  pre-retirement  counseling 
goes  on.     Small  employers  do  not  have  the  interest,   skill  or 
time.     And  this  deficiency  could  mean  the  difference  between  an 
unhappy,   frustrating,  and  uninteresting  retirement  and  an 
active,  dignified  and  fulfilling  one- 


CONCLUSION 


Already  1400  senior  adults  are  participating  in' our  neighbor- 
hood program  that  is  merely,  seven  months  old.     They  inform 
us  that  the  numerous  and  varied  courses  provided  at  local 
sites  and  during  time  slots  convenient  to  them  are  produc- 
ing many  favorable  benefits.     They  exercise  their  minds, 
increase  their  knowledge,   improve  their  health,  develop 
new  skills,  become  more  articulate,   solve  their  daily 
living  problems,   enjoy  their  leisure  more,  and  meet  new 
friends.     These  will  contribute  toward  transforming  them  into 
more  active,   effective,  knowledgeable,  happy  and  responsible 
participants  in  their  personal  activities  and  in  the  affairs 
of  their  communities. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  1400  participating.     But  there's  still  a  long  way  to  go 
in  order  that  these  activities  may  be  made  accessible  to 
many  more  of  the  54,000  senior  adults  who  reside  in  our  area. 
We  could  not  have  even  initiated  our  program  without  the 
financial  support  of  Title  I.     We  have  no  where  else  to  turn 
for  the  continuing  and  the  expanded  help  the  elderly  residents 
of  Atlantic  and  Cape  Hay  Counties  need. 
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ADULT  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  Cavan.  Our  program  at  Atlantic  Comimmity  College  is  a  pro- 
gram for  adults.  Wo  service  a  unique  area.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  23  percent  of  our  area  population  is  60  vearri  old— and  tliat  is  in 
the  two  counties  in  the  .southern  part  of  New  Jensey,  Cape  Mav 
Count}'  and  Atlantic  County. 

The}^  represent  an  inarticulate  minority.  The  State  average  is  14 
percent,  and  Cape  May  County  with  26  percent  and  Atlantic  County 
with  23  percent  ea.sily  ran  fir.st  and  second  in  terms  of  adults  iii 
New  Jerse3^ 

Atlantic  City,  our  largest  municipality  of  47,000  residents,  has  a 
31-percent  population  of  60  3^ears  or  older.  The  areas  we  serve, 
basically,  are  the  two  poorest  counties  in  the  State.  They  are  con- 
tinuously listed  as  ^'distressed"  and  ^'surplus  labor"  areas.  Just  to 
give  you  a  little  more  insight  into  the  area,  as  of  January,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  within  Atlantic  County  was  16  percent.^  In  Atlantic 
City,  25  percent.  And,  in  Cape  May  County,  27  percent. 

There  is  no  public  transportation  available  in  either  count.y.  With 
this  in  mind,  approximately  1}^  years  ago  Atlantic  Communit}^' College " 
decided  to  come  to  grips  with  offering  some  services  to  senior  adults. 
We  saw  isolation  and  increa.sing  life  expectancies,  additions  developing 
into  dependency,  and  additionally  the  need  for  institutionalization. 

We  saw  this  as  creating  problems  for  our  area,  and  also  a  thrust 
of  greater  burden  upon  our  community.  With  this  in  mind,  we  opened 
up  our  college  to  any  of  our  constituencies  60  or  older  for  any  of  over 
200  courses  at  the  three  extension  centers  on  the  main  campus,  or  44 
minisatellites  we  have,  on  a  ''space  available"  basis. 

This  was  a  stopgap  measure  that  we  did  not  feel  would  solve  the 
real  problems,  but  with  this  in  mind  we  researched  our  area.  We 
developed  a  title  I  proposal  which  was  funded  b}^  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  briefly,  not  to^  take  too  much  of  your  time,  what  the 
title  I  program  does,  it  delivers  services  that  the  seniors  in  our  area 
helped  to  develop  at  locations  close  to  their  home. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  their  impact,  for  the  first  year  of  our  title  I 
grant,  during  our  first  semester  of  October  through  December,  743 
seniors  between  the  ages  of  60  i:vncl.88  years  participated  in  27  cour.ses 
given  in  19  different  sites.  Our  current  semester,  February  tlirough 
May,  finds  1,409  elderly  residents  attending  41  courses  in  30  different 
neighborhoods  in  20  different  municipalities. 

Now,  tlie  scope  of  our  program,  we  have  a  three-pronged  thrust. 
One  is  daily  living  issues  whicii  deals  with  the  very  ba.sic  neecls  of 
the  elderly  Americans — social  security,  medicare,  financial  planning, 
physical  and  mental  health,  consumer  frauds,  use  of  leisure,  wills  and 
estates,  and  senior  power. 

We  have  regular,  non-credit-type  courses  in  these  areas  and  we  also 
have  individual  counselling  for  sen io  1*8  in  this  area. 

Our  second  area  that  we  deal  in  is  courses  of  stimulation,  cultural 
enrichment,  physical  fitness,  and  leisure  time  activities. 

The  third  area  is  the  preretirement  area  where  we  work  with  our 
seniors  of  50  or  over  in  our  area  where  we  do  not  have  many  large 
industries  or  firms.  There  is  nothing  provided  for  people  in  terms  of 
preretii^ement,  so  the  college  has  taken  this  responsibility  to  provide 
this. 
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As  you  can  see,  with  the  program  less  than  a  year  old,  and  over 
1,400  people,  seniors,  participating,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mileage 

coming  from  the  title  I  grant  which  is  approximately  

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  did  you  receive  undei*  title  I? 
Mr.  Cavan.  We  received  a  $40,000  grant. 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  money  was  put  up  by  the  State  and 
local  subdivision? 

Mr.  Cavan.  For  every  Federal  dollar,  the  institution  put  $2. 
Senator  Montoya.  You  spent  $80,000  on  this  program  and  you 
had  740  people  from  60  to  88? 

Mr.  Cavan.  That  was  the  first  semester.  The  second  semester  we 
had  1,400.  We  doubled. 

Senator  Montoya.  In  that  age  bracket? 
Mr.  Cavan.  Yes,  sir;  60  and  over. 

Senator  Montoya.  What  do  you  teach  a  person  88  yeai*s  of  age? 
Mr.  Cavan.  Specific  courses? 

Senator  Montoya.  How  can  you  young  fellows  teach  a  person  88 
years  of  age? 

Mr.  Cavan.  Well,  we  have  seniors  teaching  also.  I  am  not  teaching. 
We  have  'Tsychology  of  Everyday  Living''  ''Social  Issues''  ''Health 
For  Seniors" '"Spanish"  "Hebrew"  "Italian"  "Music  Appreciation" 

"Physical  Fitness"  

Senator  Montoya.  I  think  he  ought  to  teach  you  fellows  how  to 
last  longer.  [General  laughter.] 

Mr.  Cavan.  In  our  regular  college  courses  where  we  allow  seniors 
to  ^o  in,  tuition  free,  they  added  a  new  dimension  to  our  class  in  the 
college  on  niicrocosm  of  society  for  the  recent  high  school  graduates. 
Being  a  community  college,  we  hay  -  many  middle-aged  Ainericaas 
and  also  now  with  the  advent  of  seniors,  we  have  a  cross  section.  The 
seniors  add  a  lot  to  the  course  because  of  their  experience. 
Senator  Montoya.  You  are  going  into  group  therapy. 
Mr.  Cavan.  We  have  a  little  group  therapy.  We  approach  the 
generation  gap  and  we  feel  it  just  adds  a  very  positive  dimension  to 
the  whole  community  process. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  facetious.  It  is  very 
interesting. 

Mr.  Cavan.  I  think  the  important  part  out  of  the  title  I  funds,  we 
have  been  able  to  do  a  lot  and  we  are  second  in  the  Nation  to  St. 
Petersburg,  in  terms  of  senior  adults. 
Senator  Montoya.  Very  interesting. 

Mr.  Gaatan.  We  are  certainly  a  lot  more  economically  deprived 
than  St.  Petersburg. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  list  the  courses  in  the  record  that 
you  teach  to  these  elders? 

Mr.  Cavan.  Yes,  I  have  a  handout  with  me. 

Senator  Montoya.  Fine.  It  will  be  inserted  m  the  record  at  this 

poiut.  1  1  1 

We  appreciate  your  appearance  here  today,  Mr.  Cavan,  and  thank 

you . 

[The  information  follows:] 
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ATLAOTIC  ca"4MUt;iTV  COLLKGE 
Programs  for  Senior  Adults 
Mays  Landing,  New  Jersey  08330 
Phone:  646-4950  or  fj25-llll,  ext. 279 

CMS SES   IK  tJEIGrlDORHOOnc;   FOR  SEN-JOR  ADULTS 


2 


Select  those  courses  listed  below  in  which  you 
are  interested. 

Report  to  tlie  location  on  the  day  and  tine  shovsrn 
during  the  first  week  in  February  1975. 

3.  Bring  your  ACC  SACES  card  or  sooia.l  security 
number  with  you. 

4.  For  more  information  v/rite.  visit  or  phone  the 
office  noted  above. 


ATLANTIC  COUNT'i 


•-tlnntic  Citv; 
Sr.CiUixen  CPr,ter,9C5  Pncific  Av . 
Best  of  Life  Far>-..]29  S.Vp..  Ave. 
Uptov.-n  Serv . C t r  .   27  N .  Ma ss  .Ave  .  ' 
Stanley  'loljues  Apv-.K-/.  &  Adriatic 
Holy  SpiriL  Church  NJ  A  Oriental 

Wa  rv;  ickAp t .  .  Ra  3  e iah      Hoa  r dwa  1>; 


^jqant  ine; 

Ho.  School, Evc.n  aivd.&Lafayette 

!pni  nor ; 
5000  aonrdvnlk 

CoinnmnJ.ty  Lldg    Newport  &  Atlantic 


Sr .Cxi izen 


Granville  a  »each 


Blessed  SecranenL  Pailsh  Hull 

9  N.  Jcronu"^  Ave. 
Tighe  fiehool,  AT'icrat  Ave. 

.L.oiqport ! 

/yncr.Logicn  Fiail  33i-d  &  Atlantic 

A)^r.ocqr> ; 

UniTod  Mot!-.odi..-L  chucch 
Churcli  6,  Pitney  iVln. 


Clanaes  start 
first  v/c ek  _in__p r? ' ^ . 


Daily  Living  Issues 
Painting,  AL-tSw^Crafts 
NecdlecrafcG 
Artfj  &  Crafts 
Physical.  rxtne:is 

Thru  Dancinvj 
Cop.v .  Hf-brew 
Social  Issues 


Needlecra  Cts 


Psychology 

Health  for  Seniors 

Conv .  Spanish 

Oil  Painting 

Daily  Living  Issues 

Physical  Fitness 

Thru  Dancing 
Fund;imcnLal  Drav;ing 
Arts  &  Craftc 

Conv.  IteJian 


Needle  Ar'tit  &  Crafts 
D^^Jy*  Living  Issues 

I 


Mon.  l-3pn. 

^•ii.  ]-3pin 

Tue.  2-4pm 

Tue.  1 .3b-3.30i.>r;i 

Mon.  2-4pD 

Tue.  10-i?  Noon 

Thu.  2-4  p;n 


Mon.   7-9  Dill 


wed.  1-3  p:n 
Wc-.d.  2-4  pm 
Fri.  JO-l;>  Noon 

Mon.  10-12  Kooii 
Wod.  J  0-3  2  iN'oon 
'ihu.  .10-12  ::con 

Fri.  10-12  Noon 
Mon.   10-1?  Voor. 

V.>d.  7-9  pm 


We-l.  12.  30- P.  30  o-n 


Wed.   .10-12  Noon 


1Z3Z 
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Pleasantville; 

I'villo.  Towers  No.   140  N.  Main 
Fville.  Service  Cti-.,li9  H.Bayview  Av 

Somors  Point! 

Grace  Lutheran  Church,  Shore  Rc3.&Meyran 
Sr.  Citizen  Bldg.,H.  Anibler  Rd. 


y.avs  LanclincT; 

ACC  Gyinn,   Black  Hofse  FiTco 


V.  i  p  pto  l  a ; 

euena  ?io!  o  Ilall,CGnl  ral  &  Railroad 

anmontori ! 

St. Joseph  Parish  Hnll,3rd  &  Pleasant 
St. Joseph  Parish  Hall, 3rd  &  Pleasant 


Arts  &  crafts 
Literary  &  Comnmn- 
icative  Arts 

Noe.Ilocra  f  ts 
Arts  &  crafts 
Physical  Fitness 
lliru  Dancing 


Physical  Fitness 
Thru  Golf 


Conv.  Spanish 


Conv.  Italian 
Noedlecrri  fcs 


Thu.  1-3  pm 
Wed .  1-3  pm 


Mon.   10-12  Noon 
Mon.   2-4  pm 
lliu.   2-4  pr>. 


Fri.   ]2. 30-2. 30  pm 


Tue.   10-12  Noon 


Thu.  7.30-9.30  pm 
Tue.   2-4  pm 


CAPB  MAY  COUNTY 

Our  1.3 dy  or  Good  counsel  Church 
dOth      Cen^^rul  Aves. 


Ill* P:J„,Moy  cou*^  t  •^qusq  : 

Now  t.opc  P<-ntcc,Chtirch,  shunpike  Kd. 
Coufty  Lx)>.ary,  Mcclum.vc  St. 

V_lU.is: 

Gt . ^'ayl^orld' sChurch,  n  .  ITudson  Ave. 

Cotrio,  Service  C»rr,,30il  N.  J.  Ave. 
Lioiifs  c?^nccr  WiUhvoo*]  fi  N.J.  Ave. 


Pi'-jr  Recr.  center,  r>P07  Atlantic  Ave. 


Vi  t  ♦  oc }  r> n  Tc  -nii' n.r.O^i  \ ;ar>h in^j t on  V t . 


Daily  i.j.ving  Is.sues 
Arts  f<  Crafts 


.^rts  &  Crafts 
Music  Appiec. 


Travels  Thru  Holy 
Lands 

Arts  fk  Crafts 
Travels  Thru  Holy 
Lands 


Arts  Et  CraftR 
Daily  Living  I?!sues 
Pliyuical  KiLnc  .  a 
Thtu  33  xmruistics 


I'hyn  i 1  Fi  t n  sr. 
Thru  rcML'in^j 


Tuo.   10-12  Nooia 
Tue.   1.30-3.30  pjrt 


Thu.  10.30-12.  30p;i 
Pri.   2.30-3.30  pm 


Tri. 

2 

-4 

pm 

Thu. 

3 

-D 

pm 

Mon. 

2 

-4 

pm 

Mon. 

2 

-4 

pm 

VJed. 

2 

-4 

pm 

L. 

3 

pm 

Tuo. 

1 

1 
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Adult  Education 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GARY  A.  E^RE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  ADULT  EDUCATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  MS.  ROBERTA  CHURCH,  A  PRESIDENTIAL  AP- 
POINTEE TO  THE  COUNCIL 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  Dr.  Gary  Eyre?  Is  it  ''A-y-r-e"  or  '*E-y-r-e? 
Dr.  Eyre.  ''Ayre''  in  the  old  country,  Senator,  I  guess,  and  ''Eyre'* 
in  this  country. 

Senator  Montoya.  Which  is  the  '*old"  country? 
Dr.  Eyke.  England. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  thought  it  was  Ireland. 

Dr.  Eyre.  Senator,  I  would  like  you  to  meet  Ms.  Roberta  Church, 
who  is  a  Presidential  appointee  to  the  Council  residing  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 

vSenator  Montoya.  Your  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

[The  statement  follows;] 

(123G) 
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Public  Law  91-230  (Amended  Pubug  Law  9S-380)— The  Adult  Education  Act 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
present  and  discuss  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget  request  for  the  Adult  Education 
Act  and  related  education  thrusts. 

In  representing  the  Council  today,  my  comments  will  be  brief  and  addressed  to 
adult  education  programs  administered  by  the  States  under  provisions  of  sections 
304  and  305,  and  the  State  plan  requirements  of  section  306  (Adult  Education 
Act). 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Council  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  its  1975  annual  report  containing  target  population  information,  1975  rec- 
ommendations, and  highlights  of  Council  activities. 

On  March  10,  the  Council  provided  each  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  with 
copies  of  the  annual  report  which  explains  and  graphically  portrays  the  Immense 
educational  problem  faced  by  over  54  million  American  adults  who  have  not 
completed  their  secondary  education. 

The  Council  calls  your  attention  to  this  publication  titled  "A  Target  Popula- 
tion in  Aclult  Education,"  and  solicits  your  comment  and  support  of  its  recom- 
mendations. We  do  not  request  inclusion  of  the  document  in  the  proceeding  of  this 
hearing.  We  provide  it  as  suppport  for  the  written  and  verbal  testimony  presented 
today. 

The  Council  recognizes  that  advance  (forward)  funding  for  fiscal  year  1976  for 
adult  education  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  in  the 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1975;  however.  In  light  of  the  language 
of  Public  Liiw  93-380,  proposed  rules  and  regulations,  the  intent  of  Congress,  and 
legal  interpretations  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  several  keys  appropriation 
factors  need  the  attention  of  this  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee : 

NO.  1 

The  Congress  passed  in  section  313(b)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

''Appropriatioyis  Autho^'ized 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $160,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  $225,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30, 
1973,  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30, 
1975,  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and  $200,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1977,  and  June  30,  1078:  Provided,  That, 
effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  after  June  30,  1974,  grants  to  each  State 
under  section  305  shall  not  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  grants  made  to 
such  State  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1973,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  (other  than 
sections  310  and  314). 

"(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
such  sums,  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  as  may  le  necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration and  development  of  State  plans,  and  other  activities  required  pursuant 
to  this  title.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno  30,  1970,  and  the  succee<!lng  fi.seal  year, 
nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  tlii.s  act  to  pay  sucli  costs,  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  the  Connnlssloner  may  prescribe." 

The  Council  believes  this  language  to  be  clear  in  meaning  and  intent.  The 
Congres.s  may  "*  *  *  further  authorize  to  be  appropriated  *  *  *" 

Since  tlie  inclusion  of  this  language  in  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the  Congress 
has  not  appropriated  this  additional  authorized  State  administrative  sum. 

Unfortunatelv,  and  in  error,  the  Council  believes  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  Interpreted  thl.s  language  to  mean  a  5-percent  restriction  on  the  expenditure 
of  program  dollars  for  purposes  of  admlnisterhig  the  State  plan,  when  in  reality 
the  5  percent  was  to  be  added  to  State  allotments,  not  subtracted  from  program 
dollars.  This  has  forced  the  States  to  reduce  funding  programs  (instructional) 
activities  by  at  least  5  percent. 

The  Council  recommends  that  this  subcommittee  explore  the  complex  situation 
surrounding  the  USOE  5  percent  issue,  and  recommends  an  additional  (beyond 
the  State  grant  program  moneys)  5-porcent  appropriation  to  section  313(a) 
for  each  fiscal  year.  '  ' 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Adult  Education  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
present  and  discuss  the  fiscal  year  197G  budget  request  for  the  Adult  Education 
Act  and  related  education  thrusts. 

In  the  pa.st,  the  Congress  provided  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  ap- 
proxiuuitely  ,^10  nnllion  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  section 
300.  in  fiscal  year  19 < 5,  the  authority  for  implementing  3U9  was  placed  with  each 
State  and  each  State  required  to  spend  15  percent  of  the  State  grant  allotment 
for  309. 

The  transfer  of  reKponsibility  for  309  to  the  States  was  not  coupled  with  the 
provision  for  funding  to  be  added  to  the  State  grant  appropriation.  Again,  the 
States  must  now  reduce  the  operation  of  programs  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
30$). 

The  Council  strongly  believes  in  the  purposes  and  need  for  experimental 
projects  and  the  development  of  professional  staff  and,  therefore,  recommends 
that  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970  reflects  additional  funding  (beyond 
the  advance  funding  level  of  $07.5  million)  in  section  313  to  allow  States  to 
continue  to  nieet  program  (instructional)  needs  and  309  requirements, 

NO.  3 

The  original  Adult  Education  Act  enacted  by  Congress  on  November  3,  1966, 
as  rubiic  Law  89-750  (ESEA  amendments)  contained  in  the  Statement  of 
Purpose  language  which  ".  .  .  established  programs  of  adult  public  education 
that  would  enable  all  adults  to  continue  their  education  to  at  least  the  level  of 
completion  of  secondary  school,  .  .  ." 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  rules  and  regulations  allowed  the  expenditure  of 
State  grant  moneys  to  provide  secondary  education  for  adults.  The  States  were 
placing  their  Federal  financial  resources  in  programs  directed  to  providing  learn- 
ing opportunities  to  adults  with  competencies  below  a  high  school  education. 

As  the  elementary  education  needs  of  adults  were  met,  States  began  to  make 
program  plans  for  those  adults  to  continue  into  a  higJi  school  level  program.  The 
Education  Amendments  of  1974-— Adult  Education  ;  Title  VI,  Part  A,  requires 
each  State  to  make  available  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  State's  allotment  for 
secondary  adult  programs. 

This  is  desirable.  Many  States,  if  not  all,  want  to  implement  a  priority  for 
adult  education  secondary  programs  which  will  then  require  additional  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funding. 

In  the  past,  the  State  grant  moneys  have  been  utilized  to  fund  basic  education 
thrusts  (grade  0-8  programs),  and  now  there  is  a  demand  and  evergrowing  need 
for  secondary  education  programs  for  adults  as  was  envisioned  by  Congress. 

With  program  dollars  remaining  at  approximately  the  same  level  for  the 
past  4  years,  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Council'that  section  313(a)  funds 
be  increased  to  aid  in  meeting  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
needs  of  adults. 

NO.  4 

The  Council's  record  and  recommendations  have  always  supported  the  concept 
Of  State  advisory  councils.  The  Adult  Education  Act  (section  310A)  encourages 
States  to  establish  and  maintain  a  State  advisory  council. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  (section  311)  maintains  that  State  advisorv 
councils  will  lend  great  assistance  to  the  Federal-State-local  partnership  in  adult 
education. 

There  is  no  Federal  financial  provision  for  maintaining  State  advisory  councils 
other  than  by  taking  from  State  program  funds  support  for  these  State  councils. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  therefore  recommends  that  State  grant  aid  he 
increased  to  a  level  which  would  permit  implementing  State  councils. 

NO.  5 

The  Adult  Education  Act  stresses  program  provisions  for  the  following  as 
well  as  the  programs  outlined  in  numbers  1  through  4  of  this  testimony: 
(a)  Institutionalized  persons. 
(6)  Manpower  development  and  training  programs, 
(o)  Reading  improvement  program.s. 
id)  Bilingual  adult  education  activities. 
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(e)  The  elderly. 

(/)  Improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians. 
iff)  Community  school  programs. 

Considering  the  immense  educational  needs  and  problems  of  great  numbers 
of  American  adults  and  the  excellent  opportunities?  provided  by  Congress  and  the 
States  to  meet  these,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  of  $183,750,000  for  hscal  year  1970. 

a'his  amount  is  no  greater  than  that  recommended  in  Congressional  conference 
reports  of  the  past  2  years  and  what  is  pre&entiy  containeu  in  the  provisions  of 
section  313  (a)  and  (b)  passed  on  August  21,  1974. 

The  $183.7  million  would  be  allocated  to  the  States  as  follows : 

1.  State  plan  program  :  $175,000,000. 

2.  State  administration  and  development  of  State  plan  :  $8,750,000. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education  wishes  to  lend  its  support 
to  other  program  f^oncepts  contained  in  the  education  amendments  of  1974  which 
this  committee  on  appropriations  may  be  presently  examining  or  will  examine  in 
the  future. 

The  council  supports  financial  assistance  to  : 

(a)  Community  schools  ('$17  million  for  fiscal  year  1976)  ; 

(&)  Career  education  implementation  ; 

(c)  Consumers'  education ; 

(d)  Women's  educational  eqjiity  for  continuing  educational  activities  and 
programs  for  underemployed  and  unemployed  women ; 

(e)  Adult  education  activities  for  tlie  use  of  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment ; 

(/)  Support  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education's  request  containing  funds  for 
implementing  the  adult  education  clearinghouse  in  fiscal  year  1976  (section 
309A)  ;  and 

iff)  Congressional  support  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education  in 


In  summary,  Mc^^hairman,  the  budget  request  for  Federal  adult  education 
prpgrams  which  the  Council  is  proposing  to  you  and  your  committee  for  fiscal 
year  1976  is  one  which  begins  to  place  an  educational  priority  and  national 
commitment  on  providing  steps  toward  new  learning  patterns  for  adults. 

The  council  recognizes  the  severe  fiscal  restraints  of  today,  however,  each  of 
us  in  this  room  knows  the  importance  we  must  place  on  the  growth  and  enrich- 
ment of  America's  human  talent. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Dr.  Eyre.  A  month  ago  today,  the  Council  provided  each  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate  \vitli  copies  of  the  annual  report.  I  have 
already  received  from  you  an  acknowledgement  letter,  Senator,  on  this 
report.  We  do  not  want  it  submitted  as  part  of  the  record,  but  would 
like  for  you  to  liave  it  as  supplementary  information  in  support  of  the 
items  we  will  mention,  and  also  in  support  of  what  Mr.  Borland  and 
Mr.  Wood  have  said  previously  and  this  document,  on  page  132, 
outhnes  New  Mexico  adult  education  demographic  information. 

I  want  to  talk  about  that  in  a  minute  because  I  think  it  has  some 
bearmg  on  what  has  been  said  before.  I  would  like  to  highhght  five 
items. 

The  first  one  is  in  relationship  to  the  5-percent  issue  that  was  pre- 
viously raised.  The  Council  believes  that  the  language  the  Cons?ress 
provided  in  the  law  is  very  clear.  It  indicates  that  there  is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropiiated,  on  top  of  the  basic  State  grant  program, 
5  percent  moneys  for  the  administration  of  a  State  plan. 

Keeping  that  concept  in  mind,  and  looking  at  New  Mexico,  that 
5  percent  against  the  $402,000  New  Mexico  receives  in  the  State 
grant  program  

Senator  Montoya.  $20,000. 

Dr.  Eyre.  Let  us  put  $20,000  aside  for  a  moment, 
Tlie  second  item  in  the  testimony  is  in  relationship  to  the  15- 
percent  category,  for  special  projects  and  teacher  training. 
Senator  Montoya.  $60,000? 

Dr.  Eyre.  $60,000,  Put  that  aside,  and  item  No.  -3  deals  with  the 
provision  that  20  percent  of  State  grant  moneys  can  be  utilized  for  a 
secondary  education  opportunity  for  adults.  New  Mexico,  $80,000, 

The  next  item  deals  with  the  State  advisory  councils,  and  in  talking 
with  Dan  Chavez  today  and  with  Tom  Trujillo,  they  liave  in  New 
Mexico  as  do  about  25  of  the  States,  a  State  advisory  council.  But  the 
5-percent  provision  under  item  No.  1  that  we  just  discussed,  would 
require  that  the  States  take  from  instructional  money,  program  money 
for  people,  the  dollars  to  offset  the  cost  to  operate  the  State  advisory 
council  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  would  that  cost? 

Dr.  Eyre.  I  would  estimate,,  in  your  State,  because  yours  is  about 
the  same  as  mine,  Colorado,  about  $25,000. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  that  is  $105,000  then. 

Dr,  Eyre.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Out  of  $402,000. 

Dr.  Eyre.  $217,000  is  about  all  we  Jiavo  left.  As  an  example,  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico,  to  run  an  adult  education  program  pre- 
viously, without  those  percentage  factors,  was  at  $400,000. 

With  that  in  mind.  Senator,  then  

Senator  Montoya,  You  are  buying  a  lot  of  Cadillac  and  no  gas. 

Dr.  Eyre.  Look  at  your  State's  figures  Tor  New  Mexico.  This  is 
representative  of  the  Nation  as  well,  45  percent  of  the  adults  over 
16  years  of  age  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  not  enrolled  in  school  have 
not  completed  high  school. 

Total  up  New  Mexico  and  the  other  49  States  and  the  territories, 
543^  percent  of  American  adults  have  not  completed  secondary 
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education.  So,  with  the  foresight  of  Congress,  the  partnership  program 
that  Mr.  Dorland  mentioned,  we  are  trying  to  solve  this  problem. 
Other  responsibilities  stressed  in  the  enabling  legislation  and  amend- 
ments you  passed  in  93-380,  which  by  the  way  is  attached  in  the  back 
of  your  testimony. 

There  are  some  other  requirements  for  the  States  and  for  New 
Mexico,  programs  geared  at. institutionalized  pei'sons.  No  20  percent 
like  there  is  for  high  schools,  which  you  mentioned — manpower  devel- 
opment, training,  reading,  bilingual  adult  education  activities, 
the  elderly,  improvement  of  educational  opportunities  for  adult 
Indians — you  will  have  a  gentleman  speaking  about  that  in  terms  of 
higher  education  today. 

The  community  school  program,  you  will  have  witnesses  coming 
before  you  today  on  that.  So,  if  one  looks  at  these  $67.5  million  that 
Mr.  Dirks  had  shown  you  and  look  at  the  needs  of  the  States  and  the 
restriction  factors  in  terms  of  those  percentages,  and  New  Mexico 
gets  whacked  in  half,  to  run  the  program  really  that  you  had  a  year 
ago  

Senator  Montoya.  The  adults,  on  benefits,  are  only  realizing  half 
of  the  total  appropriation. 

Dr.  Eyre.  Because — now  there  is  some  spinoff  in  there,  naturally, 
if  you  start  involving  adult  high  school  programs  like  in  New  Mexico, 
that  is  the  20-percent  factor  at  $80,000.  You  can  add  that  back  in. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  there  is  some^  confusion  here— tlie  20-percent 
high  school  is  a  maximum,  not  a  minimum. 

Senator  Montoy.\.  I  understand  that. 

Dr.  Eyre.  Thank  you,  Charlie.  But,  looking  at  these  percentage 
factors  of  tlie  program,  and  also  looking  at  the  State  advisory  council 
structures,  it  appears  to  the  Council,  yo'ur  National  Advisory  Council, 
that  with  those  other  inclusions  in  the  law  that  ought  to  be  stressed — 
the  elderly,  bilingual,  and  so  forth — that  the  Council  wants  to  make 
part  of  the  record  today  the  request  for  $183,750,000. 

This  amount.  Senator,  is  no  greater  than  the  recommendation  of 
Congress  in  its  conference  reports  for  the  past  2  years.  And,  the  $83.7 
million  is  busted  out  into  the  State  grant  program  of  $175  million, 
and  then  tba  $150,000  formula  that  you  talked  about,  and  the  5- 
percent  factor  added  to  that  $175  million  which  is  in  the  law,  which  is 
$8.7  million,  and  that  totals  a  $183  million  appropriation. 

Senator  Montoya.  Would  you  settle  for  a  more  restrictive  provision 
whieh  would  prohibit  the  States  from  using  any  part  of  these  grants, 
except  up  to  say  5  percent,  for  any  other  purpose  other  than 
instruction? 

Dr.  Eyre.  I  cannot  answer  that  for  the  Council,  sir  I  can  answer 
it  if  I  was  a  State  director  of  adult  education.  I  would  go  along  with 
the  law,  yes,  sir,  in  terms  of  the  5-percent  restriction  and  its  full 
utilization. 

But  we  need  those  dollars  in  order  to  implement  that  rather  than 
taking  it  away  from  the  program. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  think  the  States  ought  to  be  adding  to  this, 
do  you  not? 

Dr.  Eyre.  The  States  put  up  their  10  percent.  . 
Senator  Montoya.  It  is  not  enough,  is  it? 
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Dr.  Eyre.  No,  sir.  New  Mexico  just  recently  for  the  first  time,  as 
you  are  aware,  received  some  money  from  the  State  legislature  to 
implement  the  GED  high  school  diploma  program— one  of  the  few 
States  in  the  country  that  takes  the  GED  and  based  on  that  you  can 
issue  an  adult  high  school  diploma,  so  yes,  there  is  some  money  coming 
in  that  way. 

In  conclusion,  Senator,  the  Council  wishes  to  stress  its  support  as 
a  Presidential  Council,  to  the  concepts  that  are  listed  on  page  6  within 
-the  testimony,  and  that  deals  with  the  community  schools  part  of 
the  new  special  projects  within  Public  Law  93-380.  We  look  at  that 
at  the  $17  million  level — career  education  implementation,  consumer 
education  activities,  women's  educational  equit}^  dealing  with  adult 
women,  adult  education  activities  for  the  transition  into  the  metric 
system  which  is  very  important. 

We  are  going  to  find  ourselves  in  the  same  situation  as  we  did  with 
the  new  math  where  parents  do  not  understand  it  and  therefore 
there  is  not  a  conducive  learning  environment  at  home. 

Senator  Montoya.  Well,  it  might  do  all  of  us  some  good  if  we  change 
over  rapidly  into  the  metric  system.  Then  we  will  not  be  able  to 
gage  inflation.  [General  laughter.] 

Dr.  Eyre.  Let  us  get  on  that  fast. 

And  the  next  one  is  the  clearinghouse  provision  within  the  law  that 
you  are  aware  of,  because  the  Senate  put  that  in  tlie  law.  We  support 
the  U,S.  Ofhce  of  Education's  request  to  implement  the  clearinghouse 
structure.  And  certainly,  the  intent  that  Congress  liad  relative  to  the 
White  House  Congress  on  Education  which  lias,  as  part  of  that  thrust, 
an  adult  education  component. 

I  am  pleased  to  represent  the  Advisory  Council  which  is  mandated 
by  Congress,  and  to  have  Miss  Church  accompany  me  today  represent- 
ing our  chairman,  Mr.  Puksta.  And  if  there  are  questions,  su*.  Miss 
Church  and  I  would  be  very  pleased  for  a  moment  to  entertain  those 
questions. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  think  you  have  been  very  explicit.  I  think 
you  have  handled  this  very  well.  I  wish  that  everybody  would  come 
in  and  tell  us  how  these  funds  are  being  spent.  I  have  always  been 
ver}'-  concerned  about  some  of  these  funds  being  spent  for  adniinistra- 
tion,  and  show  and  comfort,  and  nothing  for  the  basic  things. 

There  is  an  old  Spanish  saying  that  there  is  too  much  music  and 
not  enough  opera.  We  need  some  opera,  sir.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

Dr.  Eyre.  Here  is  that  report,  sir. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you. 


Indian  Higher  Education 


STATEMENT  OF  ABE  PLvTilMER,  CONTROL  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  GIPP,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Pliimmer  and  Mr.  Killstraight,  do  you  have 
a  statement  to  present? 

Mr.  Plummer.  Senator,  I  am  Abe  PUimmer,  with  the  Control 
School  Boards.  Mr.  Dave  Gipp,  executive  director,  American  Indians 
Higher  Education  Consortium. 
Senator  Montoya.  Mr.  Killstniigkt  is  not  here? 

Mr.  Plummer.  No,  sir. 

BILINGUAL  education  NEEDS 

Senator,  you  are  aware  of  the  Indian  0(Uication  needs,  being  that 
3'ou  are  from  New  Mexico,  which  is  aji  Indian  country  also.  You  are 
aware  that  because  our  schools  are  schools  where  we  have  got  children 
who  are  not  BIA  supported  and  because  of  this  wc^.have  a  number  of 
demands  and  requests  that  we  would  like  to,  for  tho  record,  submit 
here. 

It  regards  some  of  the  topics  that  were  listed  earlier,  and  then  this 
afternoon.  We  want  to  address  our  needs  to  bilingual  education.  We 
are  aware  that  there  has  been  $80  million  being  proposed  for  this 
fiscal  year,  but  we  are  requesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  Indian  desk 
be  set  within  the  Bilingual  Education  Office,  and  we  also  request 
that  at  least  20  percent  of  these  moneys  be  set  aside  for  Indian  educa- 
tion by  the  projects. 

..  We  also  would  like  to  address  our  needs  to  the  library  services 
derived  from  the  HEW  offices.  We  know  that  there  are  moneys  set 
aside  for  library  services,  but  in  many  cases  those  particular  moneys 
are  not  meeting  the  native  American  educational  needs.^ 

And  this  is  why  we  list  in  our  paper  the  dollar  amouti'^s  that  have 
been  set  aside— the  dollar  amounts  that  have  not  beer,,  within  the 
community  this  year. 

For  instance,  there  is  $395,000  being  proposed.  We,  as  a  coaHtion 
of  the  Indian  Control  School  Boards,  recommend  that  at  least  10 
percent  be  set  aside  for  Indian  schools,  especially  the  Indian  Com- 
munity Control  Schools. 

We  are  also  demanding  that  the  recent  study  made  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Library  and  Information  Services  for  Indian  People  be 
released,  especially  to  the  agencies  that  deal  with  Indian  education. 

There  are  a  list  of  recommendations  that  would  certainly  be  helpful 
to  the  Indian  educational  needs. 

(1243) 
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Senator  Montoya.  Has  that  study  been  completed? 
•Mr.  Plummer.  It  has  been  completed  recently. 
Senator  Montoya.  Why  has  it  not  been  released? 
Mr.  Plummer.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Montoya.  Let  us  try  to  ask  them  to  release  it. 
Mr.  Plummer.  In  regard  to  

Senator  Montoya.  Go  ahead.  I  was  just  going  to  mention  that  I 
went  into  bilingual  education  for  Indians  very  thoroughly  this  morning 
in  the  hearings  which  I  chaired  on  behalf  of  Senator  Byrd  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  And  I  also  went  into  school  con- 
struction needs  for  the  contracted  schools,  such  as  Rama  School. 

I  also  went  into  the  entire  program  as  to  what  their  expectations 
were,  to  get  more  contract  schools  going.  There  was  an  indication 
presented  to  the  committee,  pursuant  to  my  questioning.  There  are 
five  schools  being  considered.  There  were  10  already  in  operation,  I 
believe,  or  15,  and  that  altogether,  in  the  end,  50  would  be  considered 
for  contract. 

So,  we  are  really  starting  that  program  on  a  big  basis  right  now.  You 
know  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  Rama  School  started  on 
bilingual  education,  a  two  thrust  that  can  be  made. 

One  is  the  funding  that  is  going  into  the  public  school  system, 
because  of  Indian  enrollment.  And  there  are  certain  requirements 
that  the  local  schools,  public  schools,  do  certain  things  for  Indians, 
which  include  bilingual  education  instruction.  And  also,  we  went 
into  the  scholarship,  the  Indian  scholarship  programs. 

Ajid  of  course,  we  have  been  able  to  get  enough  money  for  the 
Indian  scholarship  program  at  the  university  level,  althougli  we  have 
had  to  add  to  the  budget  request  for  the  last  2  or  3  years  that  I  can 
recall.  That  is  adequate.  That  has  always  been  adequate,  even  though 
it  has  come  late  sometimes. 

For  library  resources,  that  is  a  different  problem,  I  did  not  go  into 
it  this  morning  at  this  morning's  liearings,  but  I  would  encourage 
you  to  keep  on  the  subject.  We  will  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Thank  you.  Senator.  We  have  always  appreciated 
the  support  that  you  have  given  to  the  Indian  education  needs. 
Regarding  the  moneys  that  are  coming  from  Public  Law  81-874  for 
the  maintenance  of  assistance  to  the  schools  that  have  been  in  Indian 
populations,  we  are  asking  that  at  least  $50  million  be  appropriated 
for  the  impact  areas,  and  that  at  least  $20  milHon  be  allocated  for 
construction  of  schools  in  the  impact  areas. 

As  we  have  said  time  and  time  again.  Senator,  the  Indian  people 
are  always  being  left  out,  because  of  our  land  situation  being  as  it  is. 
We  are  constantly  having  to  depend  on  Federal  money  for  our 
resources. 

We  are  also  asking.  Senator,  in  our  paper,  that  in  the  EPDA 
programs,  especially  as  it  relates  to  Indian  teacher  training,  that  at 
least  $3  million  be  added  as  an  add-on.  We  have  had  30  projects 
throughout  the  Indian  country  this  last  year,  but  the  money  for  this 
particular  category  has  been  cut  back  to  $460,000. 

This  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  down  our  projects, 
although  there  has  been  a  great  success.  We  feel  that  again  we  are 
being  cut  with  really  no  real  assurances  that  there  will  be  additional 
moneys. 
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Senator  Montoya,  I  made  a  statement  to  the  Commissioner  this 
morning,  and  to  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  education  for  Indians.  I 
made  a  statement  that  wc  should  start  on  a  program  of  providing 
training  for  bilingual  teachers,  Indian  bilingual  teacliers,  who  could 
communicate  with  the  children;  that  I  did  not  want  any  majors  in 
Indian  dialects  who  could  not  come  into  the  classroom  and  speak  the 
Yate  language  and  Tawo  language  to  the  httle  Indian  children. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  that  because  we  have  had  quite  a  bit  of 
experience  with  respect  to  bilingual  teachers  in  the  Headstart  program, 
and  also  in  the  other  bilingual  programs. 

Mr.  Plummer.  Again,  this  is  another  source  that  we  have  begun 
to  depend  upon.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  was  going  to  be  a  successful 
program  in  that  this  gives  the  opportunity  of  Indian  professional 
teachers'  aides  being  given  the  opportunity  to  elevate  themselves  to 
eventually  become  tlie  full-fledged  teachers.  And  these  are  the  persons 
who  are  going  to  stay. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  would  encourage  you  to  contact  your  State 
superintendents  of  education,  the  State  boards  of  education,  because 
they  have  to  certify  the  teachers  in  your  schools. 

Sec  if  thoy  will  permit  you  to  use  local  people  such  as  we  did  in  the 
Headstart  program,  until  we  can  train  duly  qualified  and  subject-to- 
certification  teachers.  We  have  nothing  in  the  pipeline  for  teaching — 
for  training  teacliers  in  bilingual  education — save  for  the  Tawo 
language  and  the  Pueblo  language.  And  we  do  have  it  for  the  Navajos. 
but  not  for  the  others- 

Any thing  else? 

Mr.  Plu.m.mer.  We  would  like  to  also  address  our  needs  to  that  of 
the  national  reading  hnprovenient  program  that  is  now  under  the 
HEW  system.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  money  being  plamied? 

Senator  Montoya.  We  just  provided  some  funding  this  year  for 
that,  did  we  not?  In  the  supplemental?  [Pause.] 

The/^right  to  read"  program,  we  provided  just  about  2  months  ago 
t$12  million.  There  is  nothing  for  this  program  here  in  the  budget. 
Some  testimony  has  been  presented  to  this  committee  asking  us  to 
take  tl)e  initiative  in  providing  some  funding  for  some  reading 
programs. 

Mr.  Plu.maieu.  Wc  would  like,  on  top  of  that,  to  ask  that  at  least 
$150,000  be  appropriated  and  designatod  as  money  to  be  used  in  the 
Indian  Community  Control  Schools  that  we  are  trying  to  push. 

Senator  Montoya.  If  we  provide  any  appropriation,  I  am  almost 
sure  that  you  will  get  more  than  that. 

Mr.  PLU.\r.MEK.  OK,  we  would  like  to  say  just  for  the  record  that 
much  of  the  reading  improvement  program  got  their  focus  directly  at 
pre-  or  very  earl}''  elementary  grarles  and  wo  would  like  to  point  out, 
so  far  as  our  Indian  situation  is  concerned,  the  reason  why  wc  arc 
asking  for  monc}^  is  that  wo  feel  that  where  we  get  into  the  problem 
areas  of  grades  4  through  8  is  wlicn  the  com])rehonsion  j)rograms 
practice  begins,  and  this  i^  wl\y  we  feel  that  we  need  some  extra  money 
to  deal  with  the  reading  problems. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  with  you.  I  think  our  educational  .systems 
in  this  coujitry  have  ignored  the  reading  needs  of  the  sclioolcinldren 
and  thc}^  have  ingored  the  idea  of  developing  techniques  for  better 
reading.  More  children  need  instructional  reading. 

I  took  a  reading  course  myself  when  I  came  to  Congress  because  I 
^  had  to  read  too  much  mail  everday.  >i  r> /•  o 
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Mr.  Pltjmmer.  This  is  all  we  have,  Senator. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your 
testimony.  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  add? 

PllEPARED  STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  .U.  GIPP 

Mr.  GiPP.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  brief  statement  that  I  did 
submit  for  the  record. 

Senator  Montoya.  It  wiU  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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Mr.  CItairmnn  and  ncn-hors  of  the  Suhcor.v.n't{-.oe: 

I  am  David  M.  Gipp,  ExRCutivo  Director  of  the  American  Indian 
llifjher  Education  Consortium.    The  ronsortium  is  comprised  of  ton 
Indian-controlled  co.rir.unity  colleges  and  is  dedicated  towards  im- 
proving post-secondary  Indian  education. 

The  Indian  controlled  comiminity  college  is  the  Indian  answer 
to  the  high  attrition  rate  of  Indian  students  attending  non-Indian 
higher  education  institutions.    In  many  cases,  Indian  students 
"drop-out"  of  these  institutions  because  of  inadequate  counseling 
and  guidance  programs,  irrelevant  curricula,  and  a  lack  of  adequate 
financial  support.    Each  Indian  cotMpiunity  col  1  ege  applies  education 
to  the  needs  of  the  Indian  population  within  the  Indian  or  Tribal 
community.    This  is  in  keeping  with  most  tribes'  concept  of  self- 
determination  in  all  matters  affecting  Indian  lives. 

Tribal  groups  support  reservation-based  ccn^nity  colleges  as 
the  most  viable  alternative  to  off-reservation  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  rarely  accessable  or  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  population  within  the  community. 

The  colleges  of  the  Indian  higher  education  consortium  are 
located  in  North  and  South  Dakota,  northeast  Nebraska,  Arizona,  and 
California.    Eight  colleges  on  seven  reservations  and  one  community 
in  California  are  a  functioning  reality  while  two  more  are  in  final 

planning  stages. 

The  ccmmunity  colleges  began  with  ninimol  support  from  non- 
Indian  resources.    Sor^.e  Federal  support  har.  come  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  through  the  Bureau  of  Higlier  f.ducaMon  Institutional 
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Development  program.    This  past  year  $1.4  million  has  been  provided 
in  basic  institutional  operating  programs  for  all  Indians  under 
Title  III  of  the  amended  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.    This  support 
represents  1.4%  of  the  total  funds  previously  appropriated  for  all 
Indians  (not  only  the  Consortium's  colleges)  for  institutional  devel- 
opment' under  the  Act. 

Those  schools  which  have  received  institutional  support  through 
■Title  III  Basic  Institutional  Development  Programs  include  the  Lakota 
Higher  Education  Center  and  Sinte  Gleska  Community  College  in  South 
Dakota;  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College  and  Fort  Berthold  Community 
College  in  North  Dakota;  and  the  Navajo  Community  College.  Although 
eligible  for  Title  III  support.  Hehaka  Sapa  College  of  D-Q  University 
at  Davis,  Cal  ifornia  ,  does  not  receive  Title  lU  assistance.  The 
Consortium's  four  remaining  schools  do  not  receive  Title  III  assistance. 

Title  III  assistance  has  enabled  the  five  federally-funded 
institutions  to  develop  and  improve  curricula  and  academic  respon- 
sibility.   For  example,  Navajo  Community  College  has  used  Title  III 
resources  to  develop  materials  on  research  in  the  Navajo  curriculum. 
Administration,  staff,  and  faculty  support  and  development  exemplify 
the  results  of  Title  III  assistance  at  Sinte  Gleska  Community  College 
and  three  other  federally  supported  institutions  within  the  Consortium-. 

Under  Title  III,  Strengthening/Developing  Institutions,  Section 
302,  part  2,  sets  forth  the  authorization  grants  to  Indian  higher  edu- 
cation.   The  Commissioner  can  waive  the  requirements  for  "institutions 
located  on  or  near  an  Indian  reservation  or  with  a  substantial  popula- 
tion of  Indians. . .Such  grants  may  net  involve  an  expenditure  of  funds 
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in  excess  of  1.4  percentum  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  any  fiscal  year." 

This  year,  the  U.S.O.E.  is  requestinc  $110  million  for  all  of  the 
Title  III,  Strengthening/Developing  Institutions.    Of  this  amount,  we 
respectfully  request  that  this  subcomr.iittce  authorize  6%  of  the  total 
requested  amount  for  existing  Indian  community  colleges  operating 
Independently  or  under  a  cooperative  agreement  with  various  state 
and  private  colleges,  and  universities.    Such  an  appropriation  level 
would  permit  the  continuation  of  our  present  effort  and  the  expansion 
of  new  Indian  community  colleges  or  higher  education  learning  centers. 

I  am  submitting  as  a  part  of  the  record  a  list  of  our  on-going 
Indian  higher  education  efforts.  .  Also  enclosed  is  a  list  of  com- 
munity college  efforts  which  have  started  classes  but  still  need 
additional  financial  assistance. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Indian  community  college  effort  1s  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  challenging  educational  developments  in  Indian 
affairs.    It  will  give  Indian  people  and  communities  an  opportunity 
to  receive  the  much  needed  access  to  the  educational  institutions 
which  can  begin  training  the  much  needed  manpower  to  operate  Indian 
governments,  comr.unity  services,  businesses,  and  other  enterprises 
on  Indian  reservations  or  in  the  Indian  communities. 

Those  schools  have  made  an  important  beginning;  with  your 
assistance  by  appropriations  and  appropriate  guidance  to  the  U.S.O.E 
our  efforts  will  be  continued  and  expanded. 

Thank  ycu. 
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These  are  the  10  member  schools: 

(1)  American  Indian  Satellite  Community  College, 
Norfolk,  Nebraska 

(2)  Cheyenne  River  Community  College, 
Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota 

(3)  Fort  Berthold  Community  College, 
New  Town,  North  Dakota 

(4)  Hehaka  Sapa  Comrmmity  College, 
Davis,  California 

(5)  Lakota  Higher  Education  Center, 
Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 

(6)  Navajo  Community  College, 
Chinley,  Arizona 

(7)  Sinte  Gleska  Community  College, 
Rosebud,  South  Dakota 

(8)  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Community  College, 
Sisseton,  South  Dakota 

(9)  Standing  Rock  Community  College, 
Ft.  Yates,  North  Dakota 

(10)  Turtle  Mountain  Community  College, 
Belcourt,  North  Dakota 
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INDIAN  CONTROL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Mr.  Gipp.  I  just  wanted  to  outline  very  quickly  and  briefly,  mth 
respect  to  Indian  Control  Community  Colleges,  and  briefly  indicate 
that  I  am  with  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 
and  wanted  to  at  least  speak  to  the  issue  of  Indian  Control  Colleges. 

Like  Mr.  Plummer^s  work,  we  work  with  community  control  col- 
leges and  systems  here.  We  have  10  members,  of  which  the  Navajo 
Community  College  is  one  of  our  prime  members,  and  one  of  our 
prime  organizers  and  sponsors  of  the  consortium  of  colleges,  to  help 
themselves  and  improve  themselves  and  provide  better  services. 

One  of  the  issues  that  they  are  faced  with  is  working  ^vith  and 
providing — seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Higher  Community  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  the  strengthening  and  developing  institutions  program 
that  has  provided  a  great  deal  of  vital  help. 

Senator  Montoya.  Start  getting  your  application  in  and  I  ^vill  read 
those  applications  through.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  participate  in 
this  developing  institutions  funding.  I  think  you  really  are. 

Now,  I  brought  up  the  Navajo  Community  College  this  morning 
before  the  hearings  I  chaired,  and  I  want  that  institution  to  ^row.  You 
have  close  to  1,000  students  there,  and  Montgomery  is  only  partici- 
pating on  the  basis  of  $2,028  per  student  for  the  Navajo  Community 
College,  whereas  Haskill  gets  over  $4,000.  This  is  not  fair,  and  the  act 
which  created  the  community  colleges  requires  that  any  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  shall  be  equitable,  and  by  way  of  comparability  to  the 
allocation  of  funds  to  other  similarly  situated  institutions. 

So  you  had  better  start  making  some  comparisons  and  just  tell  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Education  what  you  expect. 

Mr.  Gipp.  We  certainly  would  appreciate  any  help.  Just  one  other 
comment,  at  the  present  time  the  Developing  Institutions  Act  has 
provided  1.4  percent  of  their  total  appropriation  over  the  previous 
year,  and  we  are  recommending  that  if  it  is  at  all  possible,  that  at 
least  a  6-percent  consideration  be  given  under  future  appropriations. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  are  not  the  only  orphans  in  trouble  under 
that  provision  ^vith  respect  to  developing  institutions.  The  University 
of  New  Mexico,  which  has  a  precfommance  of  surnamed  student 
bodies — so  I  am  with  you  in  this  battle.  I  will  do  what  I  can.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Gipp.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Community  Education 


STATEMENT  OF  DB.  LEE  WATT,  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  MS.  MABY  BBIGHT 


Senator  Montoya.  The  subcommittee  next  will  hear  the  testimony 
on  a  new  program  called  community  education.  Dr.  Leroy  Watt  and 
Mary  Bright  are  here  to  address  this  subject.  So,  will  you  proceed? 

Dr.  Watt.  Let  me  submit  this  to  you  for  the  record,  the  program 
of  the  International  Conference  for  Community  Education,  which 
took  place  there,  for  your  perusal. 

[The  statement  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Community  Education  Association  and  all  of  its  members,  may  I  express  our 
appreciation  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  an  appropria- 
tion in  fiscal  1976  for  the  Community  Schools  Act — Section  405  of  PubHc  Law 


As  we  face  economic  and  energy  problems  in  this  country,  it  behoovep  those  of 
us  who  are  interested  and  care  to  try  to  provide  opportunities  and  mechanisms 
so  that  local  communities  can  and  will  provide  educational,  recreational,  health 
and  cultural  opportunities  for  its  citizens  within  those  communities. 

These  opportunities  must  provide  a  new  outlook  for  all  the  community  members 
regardless  of  age  while  at  the  same  time  utilizing  existing  facihtieSj  providing 
low-cost  activities,  requiring  Httle,  if  any,  expending  of  gasoline  energy,  and  con- 
solidating and  discontinuing  the  dupHcation  of  services  to  the  community.  Such  a 
mechanism  must  not  only  occupy  the  members  of  our  society  in  a  meaningful  way 
but  must  provide  for  community  involvement  where  increased  citizen  participa- 
tion helps  define  and  solve  community  and  individual  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  stronger  form  of  self-government. 

The  Community  Education  Legislation  before  you  provides  those  kinds  of 
opportunities.  The  long  record  of  Community  Education  involvement  as  it  began 
in  this  country  over  thirty  years  ago  proves  that  for  every  dollar  invested  untold 
additional  local  community  dollars  have  been  generated.  An  additional  benefit  is 
the  vast  amount  of  human  energy  and  human  involvement  that  those  communities 
have  experienced  as  the  Community  Education  Concept  developed  in  their  schools 
and  communities. 

We  recognize,  as  did  the  President,  that  this  program  in  this  economically 
depressed  time  could  not  be  funded  in  full  and  so  the  members  of  the  National 
Community  Education  Association  concur  with  the  President  suggesting  that 
a  beginning  $3,553,000  bo  allocated  in  fiscal  1976  so  that  time  may  be  gained  for 
systematic  and  thorough  •  planning.  At  the  same  time,  this  would  provide  a 
beginning  to  insure  that  the  communities  of  this  country*through  the  efforts  of 
the  Community  Education  Movement  will  be  revitahzed. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  the  individual  citizen  of  every  community  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  meaningful  impact  on  his  own  life  and  upon  his  children's 
future,  the  time  is  now.  Therefore,  we  appeal  to  this  committee  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  this  very  small  appropriation  which  will  set  in  motion  the  most 
meaningful,  worthwhile  educational  concept  that  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we  are  mindful  of  the  many 
pressures  you  face  and  the  many  demands  on  the  dollars  which  are  yours  to  appro- 
priate. We  ask  you  not  only  to  accept  the  testimony  presented  today  but  to 
return  to  the  testimony  presented  in  the  past  which  indicates  that  for  every 
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dollar  invested  in  the  Community  Education  program,  the  local  communities 
have  amplified  those  dollars  at  least  twenty  times.  The  commitment  and  the 
effects  of  those  dollars  and  the  commitment  of  those  people  in  the  individual 
communities  speak  so  overwhelmingly  positive  that  when  you  review  the  data 
you  will  be  convinced  that  Community  Education's  time  has  come. 

We,  the  professional  Community  Educators  in  this  country  aldng  with  the  more 
than  4,000  individual  school  building  programs  which  are  already  involved  in 
more  than  810  school  districts  in  the  development  of  Community  Education, 
pledge  an  all-out  effort  to  sec  that  the  Federal  dollars  appropriated  make  a  maxi- 
mum impact  providing  those  services  the  legislation  proposes. 

We  ask  that  you  only  begin  in  this  small  way  the  opportunity  for  the  Com- 
munity Education  Movement  to  show  its  worth  and  value  as  a  viable  concept. 
Once  this  is  done,  we  will  be  more  than  happy  to  stand  on  what  we  know  will  be 
an  outstanding  performance  record.  Your  decision  then  is  one  of  the  niost  vital 
decisions  you  will  have  to  make  in  determining  the  distribution  of  Federal  dollars. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Community  Education  Movement  and 
on  behalf  of  all  those  communities  yet  to  be  awakened  by  thi.s  Concept,  we  wish 
you  the  very  best  in  your  deliberations  and  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  recommend  the  appropriations  as  specified  by  the  President. 


Dr.  Watt.  We  have  submitted  testimony  for  the  record,  and  we  will 
definitely  be  bri^  and  summarize  very  quickly.  We  would  like  to  just 
bring  3'^ou  up  to  date  on  the  community  education  movement.  It  has 
been  around  for  approximately  30  years,  and  it  has  been  privately 
supported  for  most  of  those  years. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  six  States  \vith  State  legislation  helping 
the  development  of  community  education.  There  are  SlO  school  dis- 
tricts with  community  school  programs,  and  some  4,000  community 
school  buildings  in  operation  in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Also,  through  private  funding  there  arc  68  trained  centers  and 
development  centers  at  universities  in  the  Nation.  And  we  have  in  the 
movement  a  research  component  and  a  data  bank  and  information 
clearinghouse  with  the  national  association  wliich  I  represent. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  parts  about  community  education  is  that 
the  records  are  very  clear  about  the  issue  of  amplification  of  funds. 

Our  records  indicate  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  the  community 
education  concept,  that  it  has  generated  $20  additional  from  the  local 
communities  for  its  implementation.  There  are  few  programs  with  that 
kind  of  an  amplification  of  fund  records,  and  that  does  not  count  the 
human  effort  in  terms  of  volunteer  teaching  and  that  type  of  thing. 
It  is  actual  knowledge. 

So,  today  in  our  economy  as  it  presently  states,  we  feel  that  the 
need  to  maximize  the  use  of  the  facilities  for  total  coordination  of 
efforts  within  the  community  for  the  attempts  to  involve  our  people 
in  meaningful  ways,  and  at  the  same  time  attempt  to  save  energy, 
that  it  is  the  community  educatoin  development  that  is  as  ripe  as  it 
ever  might  be. 

Community  education  does  provide  those  kinds  of  savings.  It  does 
provide  the  involvement  of  people  so  that  people  in  the  community 
can,  in  a  veiy  meaningful  way,  contribute  to  their  own  problem  and 
identification  of  their  needs.  We  are  aware  that  the  President  asked 
for  $3,555,000,  and  we  are  grateful  for  that. 

We  woukl  obviously  like  full  funding  which  was  at  the  $17  million 
level.  However,  we  believe  that  the  concept  is  so  important  and  that 
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the  need  to  begin  to  provide  the  kinds  of  services  that  the  community 
education  movement  has  provided,  it  is  so  important  to  get  started 
that  we  would  concur  with  the  President  at  the  $3.5  million  level. 

With  that,  we  are  appealing  to  you  to  help  begin  this  process  in 
the  United  States  and  m  America,  and  as  further  involvement  we 
have  brought  along  Mary  Francis  Bright  who  is  director  of  the  Com- 
munity Education  in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Incidentally,  she  was  chosen  as  the  outstanding  systemwide  com- 
munity educator  in  America  last  year. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  wonderful.  I  congratulate  you. 

Ms.  Bright.  I  am  really  proud  to  be  testifying  today  and  it  is  an 
honor  to  be  here.  I  am  delighted  that  I  am  here  tq  talk  about  com- 
munity education.  I  am  going  to  make  it  brief  because  I  would  really 
like  for  you  to  ask  me  some  questions.  I  have  been  in  operation  in 
Kanawha  County  for  3  years,  so  I  have  some  basis  for  some  figures  and 
financing,  et  cetera,  because  of  the  3  years  we  have  been  in  operation. 

But  the  reason  why  I  believe  in  it  so  much  is  that  I  know  what  it 
has  done  for  Kanawha  County  and  what  it  has  done  for  the  school 
system.  Up  until  about  5  years  ago,  we  locked  up  all  of  our  schools  at 
3 :30  every  night  and  then  we  put  fences  around  them  and  locks  be- 
cause we  were  so  afraid  of  trouble,  and  we  were  afraid  of  vandalism, 
but  yet  every  morning  every  problem  of  the  community,  every  problem 
of  every  home,  walked  right  in  the  front  door  of  every  school  in  our 
State. 

Not  only  that,  kids  who  come  to  school  hungry  cannot  learn.  Kids 
who  come  to  school  with  all  kinds  of  emotional  family  problems  can- 
not leam.  And  we  put  millions  of  dollars  in  innovations,  so  how  do 
kids  learn? 

But  we  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  needed  to  join 
forces  with  the  welfare  agencies — we  needed  to  work  with  these  social 
agencies.  We  needed  to  be  involved  in  the  home  and  the  community 
and  not  just  in  our — ^well,  in  Kanawha  County  we  did  this.  At  this 
point  in  tirne  we  are  working  at  124  service  and  governmental  agencies, 
which  I  think  is  a  fantastic  number.  And  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the 
things  that  we  are  doing. 

We  have  a  preventive  care  program  for  the  senior  citizens.  This  is 
funded  by  the  Commission  on  the  Aging  and  a  local  foundation,  the 
owner  of,  which  is  interested  to  help.  I  have  watched  over  the  last  9 
months  four  women  who  had  arthritis  and  could  not  move  their  hands, 
and  they  go  to  the  school  in  the  cafeteria  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
moniing  and  exercise  and  they  are  now  able  to  peel  potatoes  again. 

To  hear  these  elderly  people  talk  about  how  much  healthier  they 
feel  is  a  long  story,  but  another  thing  in  the  same  school,  when  you 
said  why  do  you  not  get  them  to  teach?  We  have  grandmothers  who 
just  love. 

We  have  a  school  with  an  open  space  that  is  from  first  gi  ade  through 
fourth  grade,  and  we  put  a  woman  in  there  every  morning,  a  senior 
citizen.  All  she  does  is  go  and  hug  the  kids  who  look  unhappy  because 
maybe  they  had  trouble  at  home.  So  we  do  utilize  the  senior  citizens. 

We  put  baby  clinics  with  the  health  departments,  so  none  of  this  is 
costing  the  school  board  any  money.  It  is  not  costing  the  taxpayers 
any  more  money. 

Senator  Montoya.  Do  you  find  many  volunteers  for  these? 
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Ms.  Bright.  Yes,  we  get  them  into  service  projects.  Now  as  far  as 
teaching  classes,  it  is  a  very  sticky  thing  because  you  cannot  pay  this 
teacher  here  who  demands  to  be  paid,  but  I  can  get  volunteers  for 
elementary  activities  and  some  of  these  things,  but  you  really  get 
yourself  into  trouble  when  you  pay  someone  in  this  room,  and  do  not 
pay  someone  else  in  that  room. 

The  reason  that  I  think  that  that  has  been  so  successful  is  that  we 
have  had  to  rely — to  begin  our  program  3  years  ago— completely  on 
people  in  the  community.  And  we  have  a  veiy  active  local  advisory 
council  in  each  of  our  11  high  school  areas — no,  I  take  it  back,  I  am  not 
one — ^in  each  of  the  10  areas. 

My  staff  does  not  decide  what  a  community  needs.  They  do  not 
decide  the  classes  or  activities. 

Senator  Montoya.  Who  pays  for  your  staff? 

Ms.  Bright.  That  is  a  goodie.  I  get  money  from  a  lot  of  places.  Do 
you  really  want  to  hear? 

Senator  Montoya.  I  can  understand  that. 

Ms.  Bright.  By  the  way,  wait  until  I  get  to  the  $3.5  milHon.  If  I 
accept  what  everybody  told  me  they  were  going  to  give  me,  we  would 
not  have  a  CD  program  in  Kanawha  County.  We  get  reimbursemerit 
funds  from  adult  education  wliich  is  the  basis  of  how  we  got  started. 

We  have  18  municipalities  within  Kanawha  County,  2  of  the  larger 
munidpalities  wll  subudize  our  program,  and  they  have  never  put  a 
limit  and  we  have  never  taken  advantage  of  them,  but  if  we  need 
money,  they  will  give  it  to  us. 

AH  of  our  local  recreation  departments  and  our  county  recreation 
department  have  put,  in  some  instances,  a  full-time  staff  member 
working  with  my  community  and  staff  members  so  that  we  are  not 
doing  recreation. 

The  recreation  which  the  Government— we  have  already  gotten 
money  into  it — is  doing  all  of  the  recreation.  I  have  some  principals 
who  will  sell  hot  dogs,  cokes,  anything— spaghetti  dinners,  you  would 
be  surprised  what  community  people  can  come  up  with. 

We  had  one  community  where  the  churches  practically  support  us, 
and  Father  Byer  is  the  chairman  of  that  advisory  cooncil,  and  we 
combine  church  and  State. 

Senator  Montoya.  When  it  ccmes  to  money,  you  can  do  that. 

Ms.  Bright.  In  the  packet  I  have  given  you,  it  is  a  whole  big  bunch 
of  stuff.  It  is  about  my  budget  for  next  year.  Let  us  go  into  that  $3  5 
million.  The  guidelines  are  not  set  for  how  that  money  is  going  to  be 
allocated,  I  know,  but  just  doing  some  little  mental  gymnastics,  it 
equals  about  $30,000  for  local,  after  the  States  take  what  they  need  to 
get  going.  .  ^  '  ^ 

It  is  going  to  mean  about  $30,000  locally.  My  budget  for  next  year- 
just  from  the  board  of  education— is  $250,000  and  that  is  not  counting 
any  of  the  governmental  or  all  of  the  other  services  agencies.  A  copy  of 
my  budget  is  in  there.  These  are  agencies  that  we  work  with  in  the 
work  with  in  the  programs  that  we  do  together. 

Some  of  the  statistics  this  year,  in  just  the  last  20  weeks,  we  have 
had  almost  7,000  people  enrolled  in  classes.  That  is  just  enrollment  in 
classes.  That  does  not  count  any  of  the  participants  in  recreational 
or  in  any  of  these  services  that  come  into  the  community.  That  is 
just  people  taking  classes. 
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Ten  men  paid  $100  a  piece  to  learn  how  to  build  a  kayak.  We  get 
the  wildest  requests.  If  you  just  trust  people — let  me  tell  you — we 
talk  about  bilingual.  We  have  a  terrible  terrible  foreign  language 
department  at  our  school  system,  I  think,  but  we  have  the  Chinese 
citizens  of  our  community  who  came  to  one  of  our  coordinators  and 
said  'Sve  want  our  children  to  learn  Chinese.'' 

Now,  since  we  aie  doing  it  on  Saturday  morning,  we  do  not  have 
to  go  through  this  teacher  hassle  or  all  this.  We  have  Chinese  people 
there  in  the  community  

Senator  Montoya.  Teach  them  English  and  it  will  be  Chinese  to 
them  anyway. 

Ms.  Bright.  We  had  30  Chinese  elementary  students  enrolled  in 
that  class,  and  when  it  got  to  the  point  where  people — Caucasians — 
but  we  had  people  in  the  community  that  wantecT  to  learn  Chinese. 
Kanawha  County  is  losing  enrollment,  vn^h.  inflation  and  everything. 
We  should  let  100  teachers  go  this  year.  That  is  how  bad  it  is,  and  we 
are  not  the  poorest  in  West  Virginia,  but  we  are  pretty  poor. 

Senator  Montoya.  You  have  two  good  Senators — Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  Senator  Byrd  and  they  have  brought  a  lot  of  money  into 
West  Virginia.  I  have  been  sitting  on  the  committees  here  and  they 
nibble  away  for  West  Virginia  all  the  time. 

Ms.  Bright.  I  thought  that  we  would  not  get  any  of  that  money 
because  I  am  already  going.  I  am  here  for  the  rest  of  West  Virginia 
because  the  poorer  counties  mil  just  never  be  able  to  afford  community 
education  unless  we  get  State  and  Federal  funding. 

Senator  Montoya.  Senator  Byrd  is  a  member  of  this  committee  of 
this  subcommittee  and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  people  that  he  was 
sorry  that  he  could  not  be  here. 

I  wiW  brief  him  and  certainly  tell  him  what  a  wonderful  person  you 
are  and  what  a  wonderful  job  you  have  done.  I  certainly  will.  I 
commend  you  for  it. 

Ms.  Bright.  We  do  need  more  in  Federal  help. 

Dr.  Watt.  I  think  that  that  is  an  indication  of  only  one  isolated 
case,  but  a  very  dynamic  one  of  the  kind  of  energy  generated  in  the 
community  when  we  get  a  trained  person  on  board  and  get  going. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Migocki,  the  Center  for 
Community  Education  in  Maryland.  With  that,  we  will  again  appeal 
for  your  help  and  thank  you  for  letting  us  testify. 

Senator  Montoya.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 
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Impacted  Area  Aid 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  LAWBENCE  J.  HATTGE,  ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT,  CLOVER  PARK  SCHOOL.  DISTRICT  NO.  400, 
TACOMA,  WASH.,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  REGION  10,  ASSOCIATION 
OF  IMPACTED  AREA  SCHOOLS 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  DAVID  FISH,  SEATTLE  XTNIFIED  SCHOOLS 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Senator  Montoya.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Lawrence  Hauge. 

Mr.  Hauge.  Dr.  David  Fish  from  Seattle  Unified  Schools.  Dr.  Fish 
will  lead  off  for  us  and  summarize  the  comments  he  has.  With  your 
permission,  we  would  like  to  put  both  of  our  statements  in  the  record. 

Senator  Montoya.  The  statements  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
at  this  point.  You  may  proceed  to  summarize  them. 

[The  statements  follow:] 
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I  am  Lawrence  J.  Hauge ,  Administrative  Assistant  for  Clover 
Park  School  District,  Tacoma,  Washington,  and  Chairman  of  Region  10 
of  The  Association  of  Impacted  Area  Schools,  encompassinjj  some  350 
'♦hool  districts  in  the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,   Idaho  and 
Alaska. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  appear  before  this  committee  to  offer 
such  assistance  as  I  may  as  you  consider  the  appropriation  measure 
before  you. 

The  testimony  given  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  David  Fish,  graphi- 
cally and  dramatically  draws  attention  to  the  plight  of  the  P.  L.  874 
school  districts  under  the  provisions  of  the  recently  amended  law.  I 
will  not  take  more  time  to  dwell  on  the  effects  of  the  1974  amendments 
to  local  school  budgets,  e.xcept  to  reiterate  that  it  would  be  disas- 
trous to  most  impacted  districts  should  Tier  II  level  of  funding  not 
be  reached.     In  the  Clover  Park  District,   for  example,   there  is  an 
estimated  difference  of  $2,300,000.00  between  Tier  1  p.nd  Tier  II 
fundings,   or  13.5%  of  the  Districts  maintenance  ?.nd  operating  budget. 
The  hold-harmless  provision  v.Duld,  of  course,  softer,  the  blow,  but 
only  temporarily. 

We  are  all  being  consumed  by  inflation.     I  have  great  compas- 
sion for  the  members  of  the  committee  who,   along  with  their  colleagues, 
must  make  the  hard  decisions  and  recommend  priorities  which  affect  the 
health,  education  and  welfare  of  millions  of  Americans  depending  on 
programs  funded  through  the  actions  of  this  committee. 

School  districts  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  stretch  avail- 
able dollars.     Nevertheless,   in  a  period  of  Inflation,   to  "stand  still" 
is  to  "fall  behind."     The  impacted  districts  have  been  falling  behind 
in  recent  years  in  spite  of  a  conscientious  effort  by  Congress  to 
maintain   the  same  level  of  funding  for  P.L.   874.     The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the.  same  level  in  the  total  appropriation  does  not  buy  the 
same  amount  of  materials  and  services  as  in  previous  years.  Local 
districts  have  absorbed  these  losses  or  increased  the  burden  on  the 
local   ta.xpayer.     The  Federal  government  has  fallen  behind  in  its 
proportion  of  the  coat  of  educating  pupils  who  have  a  Federal  impac- 
tion .on  a  local  district. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  respectfully  ask  your  consideration 
to  fund  the  program  for  Fiscal  Year  1976  at  a  level  to  insure  that 
all  eligible  districts  reach  at  least  the  Tier  II  level  of  funding. 

Yesterday,   in  the  State  of  Washington,   a  new  round  of  annual 
school  levies  was  voted.     Many  of  the  districts  failed  those  special 
levy  elections  for  the  second  (and  last)   time,   and  now  must  go  to 
work  to  slash  as  much  as  40%  of  their  operational  budget  for  ne.xt 
year.     P.L.   874  is,   in  the  eyes  of  many,   the  Federal  government's 
annual  special  levy.     It  would  be  disastrous  if  it  should  fail.  The 
children  are  th(}ro.     We  are  doing  our  best  to  give  them  good  educa- 
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tion.  We  ask  that  you  give  the  same  consideration  in  your  delibera- 
tions relative  to  the  appropriations  for  Impact  Aid  in  FY  1976. 


Law  815,   the  school  construction  companion  law  to  Public  Law  874. 
For  the  past  several  years,  Congress  has  funded  P.L.   815  at  a  level 
between  $15  million  and  $25  million  annually.     Each  year  the  backlog 
of  school  construction  needs  increases  until  now  it  is  estimated  to 


My  specific  concern  this  afternoon  is  for  special  consideration 
for  FY  1976  of  retiring  some  of  the  critical  needs  found  in  the  area 
of  Section  10  buildings,   those  'school  facilities  on  Federal  property 
owned  by  HEW  and  administered  by  the  local  school  district.     I  am 
attaching  an  explanation  of  the  dilemma  facing  districts  such  as 
Clover  Park,  which  administer  Section  10  buildings  which,  by  today's 
standards  are  now  badly  sub-standard. 

USOE  wants   the  local  districts  to  assume  ownership  of  the 
buildings,  but  fails  to  provide  funds  to  make  necessary  structural 
corrections,  additions,  or  major  renovations  bolore  turning  them  over 
to  the  local  taxpayer. 

Seven  of  the  nineteen  elementary  schools  in  Clover  Park  District 
are  HEW-owned  schools  on  Federal  property.     We  are  caught  on  the 
"horns  of  a  dilemma"  as  far  as  expending  State  and  local  funds  for 
major  improvements  on  the  schools,   as  you  will  see  iPy  my  appended 
statemen  t . 

We  request  consideration  for  an  appropriation  earmarked  to  clear 
up  the  eleven  applications  for  Category  2  projects  of  Section  10, 
P.L.   815.     School  districts  in  Alaska,  California,  New  York,  Texas 
and  Washington  have  projects  on  file.     USOE  estimates  tho  projects 
would  cost  at   loast  $15,000,000  at  today's  construction  cost. 

We  recognize,  too,   that  the  problem  is  far  grnater  tlian  just 
those  eleven  projects  on  file,  and  we  support  a  field  study  to  deter- 
mine the  full  scope  of  needs.     In  the  meantime,  however,  wo  look  upon 
the  pending  projects  as  immediate  needs — and  projt?cts  which  could 
serve  to  stimulate  construction  trades  in  those  areas  in  which  they 
are  located . 

We  are  extremely  grateful  for  tho  P.L.   874  and  81.^)  pro^^rams. 
They  are  good  laws  which  recognize  the  need  for  Federal  and  local 
government   to  work   together  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupil.     Of  all 
Federal  educational  programs,  P.L.   874  and  815  arc  the  most  basic  and' 
free  of  "red  tape."     The  money  goes  whore  it  is  intended — to  tho  class- 
room  serving  the  impact  youngster. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.     If  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance  in  any  way,  please  call  upon  me. 


Before  closing,  please  permit  a  few  words  concerning  Public 
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IMPACT  AID  NEW  PROGRAM! 

Dr.  Fish.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.  I  will  not  go  into  this  testimony 
in  view  of  the  hour  except  to  indicate  and  brin^^  to  your  attention  that 
impact  aid  is  a  new  program  as  a  result  of  the  reforms  that  were  made. 

The  program  has  been  increased,  by  some  estimates,  as  low  as 
700,000,  to  the  Library  of  Congress  estimate  of  900,000  students 
living  in  public  housing  and  that  brings  our  program  to  2.7  million 
students  nationally.  It  also  has  been  increased  by  providing  an  addi- 
tional payment  for  the  handicapped  students  of  military  families 
who  are  in  approved  programs  for  their  specific  needs. 

We  support  that  very  strongly.  It  also  has  been  improved  and  re- 
formed, and  I  was  glad  to  hear  our  friends  speak  earlier,  because  it 
has  been  improved  by  changing  the  status  of  the  students  living  on 
Indian  lands  to  provide  a  higlaer  rate  of  'jayment — a  more  appro- 
priate rate  of  payment — to  serve  their  needs. 

We  arc  vitally  concerned  because  this  orderly  transition  brought 
about  by  the  reform  needs  funding.  The  out-of-State  student  has  been 
eliminated  in  .the  program,  and  the  out-of-county  student  rate  of 
payment  has  been  reduced  in  both  cases  because  of  the  drastic  effect 
on  the  financial  welfare  of  the  districts  that  are  concerned. 

A  hold  linrmless  provision  has  been  provided  and  that  says  that  it 
would  be  reduced  by  having  90  percent  of  the  previous  year's  payment, 
if  it  was  over  10  percent  of  their  budget,  and  80  percent  if  it  was  more 
than  that. 

This  is  an  excellent  provision,  but  it  does  inflate  the  need  for  the 
first  year.  The  program  has  a  very  serious  problem  for  us  without 
adequate  funding.  We  are  confronted  with  the  situation  in  which  we 
sort  of  fall  off  the  cliff  if  it  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  tier  of 
the  program. 

We  are  confro::ted  with  the  fact  that  men  of  that  tier  can  be 
paid  

Senator  Montoya.  How  much  of  an  increase  would  you  suggest 
for  the  budget  request? 

Dr.  Fish.  The  budget  request?  I  am  sorry,  T  do  not  know  at  this 
point.  The  budget  request,  I  believe,  is  down  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200  million,  if  I  am  correct. 

Senator  Montoya.  $256  million. 

Dr.  Fish.  The  budget  request  is  appro.ximately  $400  million  under 
what  the  program  operated  at  last  3^ear. 

Senator  Montoya.  Last  year  the^ippropriatiou  was  $656  million. 

Dr.  Fish.  That  includes  the  construction  money?  $636  million  was 
what  the  program  operated  at  last  year? 

vSenator  Montoya.  Right,  and  for  B  cliildren  the  appropriation  was 
$354  million. 

Dr.  Fish.  What  the  administration  has  proposed  in  tliis  budget 
request  is  to  reduce  

Senator  Montoya.  Zero  for  B  children,  and  ;5ero  for  A  cliildren. 
And,  because  we  have  $210  million  already  in  the  pipeline  

Dr.  Ftsh.  That  proposal,  basically,  was  that  if  it  was  5  percent  of 
your  budget  they  would  take  the  firs-t  5  percent  of  your  budget  if  it 
was  made  by  impact  aid  since  most  school  districts  operate  with  less 
than  that  in  their  reserve. 
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Senator  Montoya.  There  have  been  quite  a  few  Federal  installations 
closed.  So  would  you  agree  with  ine  that  the  need  for  last  year's  level 
of  funding  has  been  reduced? 

Dr,  Fish.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Senator  Montoya.  There  are  more  federally  connected? 

Dr.  Fish.  There  are  more  children  in  the  program  as  it  has  been 
reformed.  The  addition  of  the  pubUc  housing  program  

Senator  Montoya.  That  is  because  of  B  children? 

Dr.  Fish.  Those  are  B  and  possibly  a  few  A's.  They  call  them  public 
housing  or  low-rent  iiousing.  That  was  part  of  the  reform,  and  frankly, 
that  was  involved  with  the  changeover  in  the  title  I. 

Senator  Montoya.  Wliat  do  you  suggest,  over  and  above  the  $256 
million?  ^  ^    .  ^^^^ 

Dr.  Fish.  The  Library  of  Congress  identifies  that  it  would  take  $639 
million,  according  to  their  calculations,  to  fund  through  tier  II.  We 
are  very  dubious  about  that— not  that  we  challenge  their  figures,  but 
we  must  remind  you  that  the  public  housing  children  have  not  been 
counted  in  many  districts  before;  and  that  the  handicapped  programs 
have  various  needs  and  guidelines  that  we  have  not  seen  yet. 

We  are  hopeful  of  getting  funding  that  carries  us  past  tier  II.  We 
also  are  confronted  with  the  problem  that  tier  II  funding  carries  with 
it  the  ''hold  harmless"  provisions,  the  ones  to  phase  out  the  out-of- 
State,  the  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  so  forth. 

All  of  those  provisions  together,  the  Office  of  Education  estimates 
at  $91  million,  so  we  must  say  that  right  now— the  further  I  talk  the 
mushier  the  figures  get — we  must  say  that  we  are  talking  in  the  range 
of  $720  to  $750  miUion. 

In  order  to  develop  these  figures,  and  what  I  am  concerned  about, 
is  a  .situation  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  authorizing  committee 
on  the  House  side.  We  conducted  a  survey  of  4,600  school  districts. 
To  this  point,  we  have  received  responses  from  about  2,000. 

Our  responses  show,  for  example,  even  through  tier  IJ  funding,  and 
this  is  without  the  effects  of  the  hold  harmless,  so  this  is  wh}^  both 
funding— the  hold  harmless  is  extremely  important  in  New  Mexico, 
because  you  know  in  New  Mexico  there  are  58  school^  districts  that 
we  have  Reported  so  far  in  our  survey— 50  lost  funds.  That  even  in- 
cludes the  fact  that  they  would  be— I  would  assume  there  would  be 
some  of  the  higher  level  funds  for  the  Indian  students  in  there. 

Albuquerque  would  lose  $504,000,  for  example.  Santa  Fe  would  lose 
$186,000.  Some  of  the  lo.sses  would  be  very  small  in  some  districts,  but 
that  is  even  after  tier  II. 

Senator  Montoya.  Is  that  on  the  basis  of  the  $256  milhonr 
Dr.  Fish.  Of  the  administration  proposal? 

Senator  Montoya.  Yes.  i  u i  • 

Dr.  Fish.  The  administration  proposal  would  almost  probably  wipe 
out  entirely  most  of  those  payments.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  in  the 
ricrht-handV.olumu  in  the  chita  whicdi  we  provided,  you  will  sec  listing 
oftho  school  districts.  The  ones  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  right- 
hand  columns  were  to  be  the  ones  to  be  totally  removed  from 
the  program.  That  is  the  kind  of  impact  it  would  have.  ^     ^.     .  , 

The  point  that  we  are  concerned  about  is  inadequate  funding  levels 
to  carrv  the  reform  through.  I  also  point  out  that  in  terms  of  absolute 
numbers  of  students  served,  this  is  our  high  year.  As  the  out-of-btate 
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funding  goes  into  effect,  the  payments  to  Montgomery  County,  Md., 
and  Fairfax  County,  and  the  ones  that  we  have  heard  so  often) 
where  most  of  the  Members  on  the  Hiirs  staff  live,  those  would  grad- 
ually be  reduced  to  the  level  just  of  the  sjtudeuts  who  live  in  their 
State  in  their  county. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  that. 

Mr.  Hauge.,  Senator,  I  might  just  follow  up  on  this  particular 
point  a  little  bit,  because  it  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  in  the  impact 
program,  especially  if  we  plan  our  new  year  ahead  as  we  contract 
with  our  teachers,  which  like  in  the  State  of  Washington  as  in  many 
other  States,  we  must  do  it  by  April  15,  commit  ourselves  to  them. 

Senator  Montoya.  That  has  been  our  problem  here  every  year, 
and  we  cannot  act  on  this  bill  until  the  House  sends  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Hauge.  We  are  always  nervous  about  the  situation  with  the 
Federal  funding  in  those  districts  that  rely  heavily  upon  it  because  of 
those  reasons.  They  are  particulariy  there  this  year  because  we  do  not 
know  what  the  full  effect  of  this  new  reform  legislation  will  actually 

But,  in  my  district,  for  example,  which  is  the  Clover  Park  District 
m  suburban  Tacoma,  our  loss  would  be  fairly  minimal  under  the  new 
program.  As  we  anticipate  ours,  we  understand  that  probably  not 
more  than  $14,000  over  what  it  is  now  mostly  because  we  are  pri- 
marily an  A  district.  But,  because  if  we  did  not  get  to  tier  11  if  the 
Congress  fell  short  of  appropriating  enough  to  carry  the  whole  pro- 
gram to  tier  II  where  it  is  all  or  nothing,  we  would  lose  $2.3  million 
and  that  is  30K  percent  of  our  budget. 

Senator  Montoya.  I  am  sure  that  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
would  not  let  that  happen  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hauge.  Could  I  add  one  more  point? 

Senator  Montoya.  I  have  to  go  vote,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Hauge.  Could  the  committee  take  into  consideration  the  great 
needs  in  Public  Law  15  in  the  construction  area?. 

Senator  Montoya.  We  have.  We  have  urged  them.  We  had  the 
hearings  last  week. 

Mr.  Hauge.  The  material  I  have  submitted  verifies  some  of  the 
needs,  as  we  see  them.  Thank  you. 

ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY 

^  Senator  Montoya.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  addi- 
tional statements  we  receive  from  organizations  concerned  with  edu- 
cation appropriations. 
[The  testimony  follows:] 
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Ktatkme.vt  or  Joan  OAy/,  Ooonky.  Prksidknt,  Tiik  riiii.nKKX's  Tw.kvirio.n 

Workshop 

Mr.  OhairniiiM,  jukI  nienibers  of  the  subeoiiimittoe  :  I  wHcoiiio  this  opportunity 
^  to  oiitliiie  the  situation  which  the  Chihlron's  TehM-isior.  Workshop  faces  in 
coutinuinK  two  of  its  educational  televisioil  siM-ies,  Sesame  Street  and  Tlw  Kh'Ctric 
Co..  in  fiscal  year  1076. 

Sesame  Street  is  an  Auu'rican  institution.  The  Pllectric  ('o.  is  the  most  widely 
used  educational  program  in  schools  in  the  history  of  television.  Altogether  nearly 
miUion  American  children-— and  many  parents — see  and  learn  from  these 
two  series  each  year.  The  proKrauis  are  broadcast  on  the  2.10  stations  of  the 
Public  H  road  casting  Service  twice  each  day  and  in  many  area.s,  again  on  week- 
ends. Of  particular  importance  the  programs  are  reaching  large  nmnbers  of 
disadvantaged  cliildnMi.  desi)ite  the  fact  that  in  niauv  cities  and  areas,  public 
television  is  located  on  hard-to-dial  VUF  channels. 

^  The  immediate  and  continued  popular  success  of  Sesame  Street  and  The 
Electric  Co.  makes  it  easy  to  forget  about  the  experimental  nature  of  the  two 
.series:  both  are  continually  changing  to  reflect  research  results  and  the  needs  of 
Hieir  young  audiences. 

Sesame  Street  today  is  significantly  different  from  the  series  that  made  its 
debut  f»  years  ago.  Currieuhun  content  and  production  values  have  expanded 
year  to  year,  in  a  carefully  structured  fashion  designed  to  add  to  both  the 
ap|)eal  and  educatirmal  efTectivenes.s  of  the  prognini. 

Sesame  "street"  has  been  enlarged  to  bring  more  of  the  out.side  world  to  chil- 
dren. Live  action  films  showing  how  bread  is  made  in  a  bakery,  or  how  vegetables 
are  grown,  processed,  and  delivered  to  a  local  store  add  to  understanding  of  bow- 
on  r  .society  works  and,  not  incidentally,  introduces  the  world  of  work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  changes  have  been  in  the  shows*  direct  educational  cur- 
riculum. The  range  of  basic  skills  helpful  to  a  child  when  he  enters  school  has 
been  broadened.  Increased  use  of  Spanish  vocabulary,  ways  to  deal  with  feelings 
and  emotions,  more  complex  geometric  forms,  and  ecology  information  all  add  to 
the  richness  of  tlie  shows'  utility.  And  in  shows  next  year,  we  will  test  ways  in 
which  the  program  cau  I)e  of  help  to  mentally  retarded  children  by  encouraging 
.specific  play  activities  appealing  to  retarded  as  well  as  other  children. 

Tile  audience  for  Sesame  Street  typically  begins  viewing  at  about  age  2  and 
continues  until  (I  or  7.  Each  year  the  child  can  take  front  the  show  elements 
which  are  useful  to  his  or  her  i)articular  stage  of  development. 

Tlie  lOlectric  Vo.  was  introduced  4  years  ago  as  a  sui)plemental  aid  to  help  teach 
Itasic  reading  skills  to  primary  .schoolchildren,  particularly  those  in  the  early 
grades  having  troulde  grasping  reading  fundamentals. 

This  series,  too,  has  grown  and  changed  to  achieve  success  in  its  very  demand- 
ing and  specific  cm-riculums.  Kxtensive  electronic  techni(iues  to  integrate  i)rint 
material  into  the  visual  medium  of  television,  introduction  of  new  live  and 
animated  chanu-ters.  increased  interaction  between  viewers  and  performers  all 
reflect  tlie  result.^  of  continuing  research- and  experimentation. 

Research  results  continue  to  confirm  the  series'  success  in  achieving  gains  in 
reading  skills.  Last  year,  for  example,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  found  that 
the  gains  made  by  viewers  endured  beyond  the  immediate  viewing  period.  Gains 
made  by  7-  to  10-year-old  students  during  the  show's  first  season  (1071-72) 
remaiiKHl  * 'strong  and  clear"  at  the  end  of  the  first  summer  recess  and  after  the 
next  school  year.  This  finding  was  particularly  important  to  us.  since  typically 
reading  skills  of  disadvantaged  children  fall  off  during  sununer  recess,  while 
those  of  kids  more  oriented  to  reading  remain  steady  or  improve. 

An  estimated  two-thirds  of  all  primary  schools  iu  the  United  States  equipped 
with  classroom  television  use  the  Electric  Co.,  and  at-home  audience  also  remains 
large  with  an  estimated  ;^yo  million  regular  viewers,  luauy  of  them  preschoolers. 

Tlie  inschool  success  of  the  Electric  Co.  is  gratifying  and  important.  This  next 
.sea.son  we  will  concentrate  specifically  on  experimentation  to  enhance  the  series* 
inschool  u.s*ability. 

We  are  planning  to  make  fiscal  year  1976  the  first  of  two  final  years  of  new 
production  of  the  Electric  Co.  During  thi.s-  time  we  believe  that,  building  on  our 
exijerience  and  research  to  date,  it  will  be  possible  to  create  a  valuable  tele- 
vision textbook  which  can  then  be  rerun  over  a  subsequent  period  of  4  years. 
During  that  rerun  p(?riod.  we  will  propose  continue<l  outreach  and  research  to 
monitor  effectiveness  and  signal  any  need  for  renewed  production. 
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The  Kleetrio  Co.  wns  designed  to  do  i\  specific  job  with  a  specitic  ciirnciuiiiii. 
Unlike  Sesaiuo  Street,  its  primary  target  is  a  rehitively  narrow  period  of  2  or  3 
years  from  grades  2-4.  We  believe  we  are  now  ready  to  complete  the  task  iu  the 
iiext  2  years,  and  that  the  instrnnient  in  production  will  contiune  to  bring  snb- 
stantial  ednoational  recnrns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  hope  just  described  reflects  the  essence  of  the  work- 
shop's approach  to  its  television  projects;  innovation,  research,  and  cliange.  The 
workshop  staff,  its  trustees,  advisers  and  friends  are  dedicated  to  using  the 
powerful  uuHlium  of  television  for  constructive  educational  purposes. 

That  means  producing  television  shows  which  can  compete  successfully  with 
expensive  network ■i)roduction.  It  means  undertaking  the  careful  research  which 
can  keep  our  shows  fresh,  and  constantly  add  to  their  educational  effectiveness, 
and  it  means  nuuntaining  a  widespread  program  of  outreach,  which  we  call 
comnnniity  educational  services,  so  that  our  programs  have  a  solid  chance  of 
reaching  and  teacliing  our  speeial  target  audience — the  disadvantaged. 

Getting  the  job  done  requires  talent,  organization,  and  connnitment.  It  also 
requires  money.  Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric  Co.  cost  much  less  than  com- 
mercial children's  television — both  shows  cost  less  than  1-cent  per  child  reached 
for  eacii  original  episode,  by  any  measure  a  cost-effective  investment.  But  the 
al)solnte  amouut  is  substantial,  a  total  of  $10.7  million  for  the  two  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1075  and  $10.5  million  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1076.  To  provide  the 
nece.ssary  funds,  the  workshop  looks  to  a  combination  of  sources :  public  broad- 
casting, our  own  self-support  revenues,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  has  encouraged  and  supported  Sesame  Street 
and  the  Electric  Co.  since  the  beginning  of  each  series.  Sidney  Marland,  when 
he  was  Commissioner  of  Education,  commentwl  of  the  Electric  Co.,  "Perhaps 
no  other  innovation  in  the  history  of  education  has  made  its  presence  felt  to 
so  nuiuy  i)eople  iu  so  short  a  time."  Terrell  BeU,  the  present  Commissioner, 
commented  rtM:-ently,  "*  *  *  these  programs  (Sesame  Street  and  the  Electric 
Co.)  are  two  of  the  best  things  the  Office  of  Education  ever  invested  in."  Their 
jndgnuMits  have  been  confirmed  by  10  Emmys,  and  awards  ranging  from  tiie 
Pea  body  and  Ohio  State  awards  to  the  Japan  prize. 

Federal  support  for  the  two  programs  in  fiscal  year  1076  is  authorized  under 
the  Si)ecial  Project  Act.  as  part  of  the  ^-Educational  TV  I»rograming"  section 
of  the  "innovative  and  experimental  programs"  part  of  the  OE  budget. 

After  a  sharp  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1074,  your  connnittee  and  the  Congress 
reconunended  li;o.r>  million  in  support  for  Sesame  Street  and  The  EUH?tric  Com- 
pany iu  fiscal  year  1975,  the  amount  of  our  recjuest.  To  date  million  iu  funds 
have  been  released.  We  understand  that  the  remaining  if;2.r)  million  lias  been  ai>- 
proved,  and  we  look  forward  to  its  early  release. 

For  fiscal  vear  1070  we  are  rtMpiesting  $5.4  million  from  the- Office  of  Educa- 
tion, only  a  .slight  reduction  from  fiscal  year  1075,  l>nt  a  substantial  i)udgetary 
achievement,  given  the  inflation  which  we,  no  less  than  everyone  else,  nnist  face. 
Tlie  Administration  has  recpiested  a  total  of  $7  million  for  the  "Ednoational  TV 
IMogramiug"  category  in  fiscal  year  107G. 

The  $5.4  milli{)n  we  have  requested  is,  we  believe,  the  miniumm  necessary  to 
sustain  production  quality,  research  and  outreach  at  a  level  whicli  will  continue 
the  success  and  effeetiveness  of  the  two  series. 

In  addition  we  expect  to  receive  .$4.2  million  in  domestic  license  fees  from 
public  broadcasting  in  fiscal  year  1076,  through  their  stiition  i)rograni  coopera- 
tive funding  arrangement.  In  the  first  round  of  voting  by  the  stations  ou  all  na- 
tional programing—the  bulk  of  which  is  adult  prime  time  or  evening  fare— The 
Electric  Company  and  Sesame  Street  placed  fifth  and  sixth.  This  is  a  tribute  to 
the  continued  importance  the  stations  i>lace  on  these  two  programs  which  provide 
20  percent  of  their  total  broadcast  time  and  50  percent  of  their  total  audience. 

Finally,  we  project  a  contribution  of  $000,000  from  selfsni)port  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1076  toward  the  two  series'  budget,  up  $100,000  from  last  year.  \Vith 
the  explicit  encouragement  of  our  funding  .sources,  we  are  undertaking  a  variety 
of  activities  such  as  international  distribution  and  production,  licensing  of  toys, 
books,  records,  and  other  products  which  generate  royalty  income  the  workshop 
can  use  for  its  educational  projects. 

Our  goal  is  to  build  a  base  of  long  term  revenue  that  will  make  it  iwssible  for 
the  workshop  to  pay  a  significant  part  of  its  own  way.  To  date  we  have  had 
some  success  with  these  activities,  and  we  are  oi)timistic  about  the  future,  al- 
though, in  all  candor,  we  cannot  foresee  the  time  when  selfsupport.  revenues 
will  pay  for  the  majority  of  our  costs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  the  subcommittee.  Your 
interest  and  concern  for  Sesame  Street  and  The  Electric  Company  is  very  much 
appreciated  by  us  and  by  our  viewing  public.  With  your  support  the  Children's 
lelevision  Workshop  will  continue  to  make  constructive  educational  innovations 
in  the  use  of  the  media  for  the  benefit  of  this  Nation's  primary  resource,  its 


Statement  by  Chart.es  W.  Lee, 

Chairnian,  SuJ)committec  on  Lahor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  House  Com^ 
mitteo  on  Appropriations,  Hayhurn  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C, 
^'he  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Education  Pro- 
fho  n/fo  coalition  of  education  groups,  respectfully  requests  that 

nV^^.|«iIf    >  M^""'^^^  upon  the  fiscal  year  1976  estimates  for  the  Education 

Dnision  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be  made  a  part 
of  the  hearing.s  record  before  your  subcommittee. 

The  Full  Funding  Committee  is  most  appreciative  of  the  decision  taken  to 
reporf  out  ;i  separate  appropriation  hill  for  fiscal  year  1976,  and  for  vour  inclusion 
in  nmt  hill  of  forward  funding  of  some  programs  administered  by  the  Office 
or  Education.  The  early  decisions  of  the  Congress  in  this  area  permit  better 
planning  for  the  ii.se  of  the  funds  provided  which  .should  result  in  a  more  economi- 
cal and  eflficieiit  use  of  the  funds. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Lee, 
Executive  Director, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Education  Programs,  a 
nonpartisan,  broadly  based,  informal  coalition,  of  individuals,  educational  insti- 
tutions, associations,  and  other  concerned  organizations,  has,  since  1960,  an- 
nually striven  to  aciiieve  adequate  Federal  .support  for  all  levels  of  the  Nation's 
educational  structure. 

We  welcome  and  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  subcommittee  in  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  concerns  about  some  asi)ects  of  the  proposed 
budget. 

In  reviewing  the  estimates  presented  by  the  administration  for  fiscal  year  1976 
funding  and  the  forward  funding  of  fiscal  year  1977  for  programs  administered 
by  tile  Education  Division  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
we  regret  to  report  that  once  again  we  find  we  are  constrained  to  urge  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  increase  materially  the  estimates  pre- 
.sented  for  the  IS-month  period  beginning  July  1, 1976. 

CUHTAILMENT   OF   rKUEKAL  EnUCATIONAL  UOLK 

With  respect  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  which  in  fiscal  year  1975 
j)rovided  a  Federal  share  of  9  percent  of  the  cost  of  education,  the  administra- 
tion propo.sals  for  fiscal  year  1976,  if  adopted,  would  permit  a  Federal  share  of 
l>ut  slightly  more  than  6  percent. 

For  higher  education,  in  student  assistance  alone,  the  additional  $890  million 
for  the  basic  opportunity  grant  program  requested,  does  not  make  up  for  the 
decrea.sed  funding  proposed  for  the  supplementary  opportunity  grant  and  the 
direct  .student  loan  i>rogranis  of  $560  million. 

In  fiscal  year  1975,  the  total  student  a.ssistance  funding  level  was  $1,23  billion  ; 
for  fiscal  year  1976,  the  administration  contemplates  $1.05  billion.  Despite  these 
reducations,  the  basic,  opportunity  grant  i)rograin  is  expected  to  accomodate  an 
additional  year  of  student  support,  and  additionally,  to  fund  part-time  stude!>t.s, 
previoii.sly  not  covered. 

Since  further,  the  average  grant  is  expected  to  increase  from  $600  to  $800  i>er 
student  for  the  year,  unless  additional  funds  are  provided,  there  can  be  no  other 
conclusion  readied,  but  that  the  numbers  of  young  people  assisted  would  be 
materially  reduced. 

inflationary  effect 

Holding  Federal  educational  funding  to  fiscal  year  1.973  levels,  given  the  infla- 
tionary history  of  the  past  year  which  ran  in  excess  of  10  i)ercent,  and  accept- 
ing an  optimistic  forecast  of  but  a  6-  to  8-percent  rise  for  fiscal  year '1970, 
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countering  the  effects  of  iiitlatioii  alone  would  necessitate  the  addition  of  more 
than  $600  million  to  the  Education  Division  programs  beyond  the  amounts  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  .vear  lOTH. 

If  sums  of  this  magnitude  are  not  provided,  we  must  recognize  that  a  decrease 
in  educational  goods  and  services  of  that  amount  of  buying  power  is  inescapable. 
We  suggest  that  in  a  period  of  recession,  when  the  economy  requires  stimulation 
from  Federal  sources,  education  provides,  because  of  its  labor  intensive  nature, 
an  excellent  channel  for  pro<luctive  investment. 

DUBIOUS  BASE  OF  THE  ESTIMATER  I'ROVIDEI)  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Perhaps  a  basic  objection  to  much  of  the  data  provided  the  subcommittee  by 
the  administration  is  that  all  comparisons  with  fiscal  year  1975  were  made  using 
ficuros  which  presupposed  that  the  Congress  would  accept  rescissions  being  pro- 
Dosed  by  the  administration,  for  educational  activities.  That  oremise  is  no  longer 
tenable,  because  of  the  actions  flowing  from  congressional  imssage  of  the  third 
rescission  bill. 

Again,  many  of  the  administration  projections  for  fiscal  year  1976  were  based 
upon  the  questionable  premise  that  new  authorizing  legislation  would  be  eimcted 
in  time  to  redirect  the  money  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976.  Such  assumptions  . 
need  to  be  discounted  in  view  of  the  status  of  the  proposed  authorizing  legislation. 

All  programs  that  are  covered  by  the  contingent  extension  authority  of  the 
General  Eilucational  Provisions  Act,  can  and,  we  beljeve,  should  be  funded  in 
accordance  with  current  statutory  requirements,  Fimding  proposals  based  upon 
the  hypothetical  future  passage  of  controversial  enabling  legislation  should  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  time  arrives  when  a  future  supi)lemental  appropria- 
tions bill  is  under  consideration  to  which  they  then  might  be  relevant. 

ACTUAL  CUTS  BY  PROGRAM  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1976  ESTIMATES 

The  overall  figures  presented  in  the  estinmtes  may  easily  distract  attention 
from  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  actual  decreases  for  specific  programs  being 
advocated.  Following  is  a  table  detailing  the  actual  program  cuts  prorwsed  : 

TABLE  I 
[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 


1975     1976  budget 

Proeram  cateeory  appropriation  request  Decreast 
Elementary  and  secondary: 

B  heual  education                                                                  84,270           70,000  -  4,270 

Follow  Through                                                                       53,000           41,500  11,500 

Educational  broadcasT facility                                                   12.000           7.000  5,000 

Environmental  education   1^900  0  1^00 

Subtotal  --   32.670 

Impact  aid: 

^"'(OChild'^                                                    .         ,         223.900          162,000  61.900 

lis  cm                                                                          354.616           40,000  314.616 

Special  provisions".:::  :                      14.500      8.000  6,500 

Public  Law  815  school  construction   20.000  10.000  IQ.  QQO 

S  u  btotal  T.  ~~Z7.~T7^.T...  393.016 

Vocational  education  programs                                                       552,798         530,167  22.631 

^^%*rban/rural                                                                          5,541            4.212  219 

Career  opportunities                                                                1.784                 0  i./M 

Categorical  programs                                                               ^814                u  oi4 

Vocational  education  -                      9.000                 0  9.000 

Hlf  her  education   2,100  0  2^00 

Subtotal...   3^'^58 
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TABLE  I 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year- 


1975     1976  budget 

Program  category  appropriation  request  Decrease 
Elementary  and  secondary: 

Bilingual  education   84,270  70,000  14,270 

Follow  Throufh   53,000  41,500  11,500 

Educational  broadcast  facility   12, 000  7, 000  5, 000 

Environmental  education   1,900  0  1,900 


Subtotal   32,670 


Higher  education: 

Student  assistance: 

Supplementary  opportunity  grants   240,300  0  240,300 

College  work-study  ($119,800  approved  by  House  in  emergency 

supplemental  not  included)   300,200  0  300,200 

Direct  loans: 

Federal  capital  cont   321,000  0  321,000 

Institutional  loans   2,  000  0  2,000 

Institutional  assistance: 

Lanfuage  trainine  and  area  studies: 

Centers,  fellowships,  research   11,300  8,640  2,660 

Fullbrifht-Hays  fellows   2,700  1,360  1,340 

University  community  services  (title  I  HEA)   14,250  0  14,250 

Aid  to  land  grant  colleges: 

Annual  appropriation   9,500  0  9,500 

Permanant  appropriation   2,700  0  2,700 

State  postsecondary  education 

State  administration   1,000  0  1,  000 

Comprehensive  planning   2,000  0  2,000 

Veterans  cost  of  Institute   23,750  0  23,750 

Cooperative  education   10,750  8,000  2,750 

Personnel  development: 

College  teacher  fellowships   4,000  1,000  3,000 

Public  servict  fillowships   4,000  0  4,000 

Mining  fellowships  ,   1,500  0  1,500 

Ethnic  heritage  studies   1,800  0  1,800 

Subtotal  ,   683,750 

Library  resources: 
Public  libraries: 

Services   '^M6, 364  10,000  36,354  . 

Interlibrary  cooperation   2,594  0  ^  2,594 

College  library  resources   9,975  0  ^  9,-975- 

Training  and  demonstration   3, 000  0  3, 000 

Undergraduate  institute  equipment   7, 500  0  7, 500 


Subtotal  :   59.433 

Higher  education  faculty  loan  and  insurance  fund  2, 701  2, 192  506 

Total  decreases  :   1,20039 


Education  of  the  handicapped:  Rescission  requested  of  $102,500  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  fiscal  year  1976:  $52,500  for 
fiscal  year  1975  and  $50,000  from  forward  funded  fiscal  year  1976.  Action  by  both  House  and  Senate  denied  request. 

In  sliort,  the  administration  proi)oses  that  $1.2  hillion,  as  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1075  for  tlie  foregoing  programs  be  eli  miniated,  and  uuii  vail  able  for  obli- 
gation in  fiscal  year  197G. 

Cuts  of  thi«  magnitude  would  seem  to  be  ocoasioneil  more  by  a  de.sire  to  iiliift 
IK>licy  witli  re.si>ect  to  the  Federal  role  in  the  supiK)rt  of  education,  rather  than 
witii  a  simple  retrenchment  approacii.  Tliis  shift  in  empl)a.si.s — of  turning  fund- 
ing resix)nsibility  over  to  otlier  governmental  levels — can,  of  course,  be  properly 
done  through  modification  of  the  authorizing  statutes,  ratlier  than  throngli  use 
of  tlic  funding  process.  But  that  it  is  a  iK>licy  shift,  gains  credanoe  as  a  concei)t 
as  tlie  increases  proposed  are  reviewed. 

EXAAIPLES    OF    EMPHASIS  SHIFT 

Impact  aiM 

J?3  million  increase  is  propo.sed  for  Public  J^wv  874  to  meet  the  full  entitlement 
costs  of  children  wlio  attend  scliool  on  Government  property.  It  i.s  a  required 
payment  in  connection  witli  other  Federal  activities. 
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.$393,016,000  ill  decreases  to  3,500  school  districts  would  have  to  be  made  up 
by  offsetting  increases  by  State  and  local  school  iiuUumties,  since  the  i>er  child 
cost  continues.  FiKleral  supi>ort  of  partial  costs  of  the  education  of  children 
would  decrease*  from  2.1  inilHon  children  to  997,000  children. 

lAbrary  resources 

$20  million  increases  are  proposed  to  fund  a  new  replacement  library  pro- 
gram, whose  draft  language  has  yet  to  he  introduced,  yet 

iii59,433,000  in  decreases,  are  advocated  on  the  basis  that  the  cast  could  be 
asstimed  by  State  and  local  sources. 

Yet,  part  of  the  argument  advanced  in  support  of  the  shift  is  that  general 
revenue  sharing  moneys,  in  the  amount  of  $82  million  are  available.  Tiie  argu- 
ment ignores  the  fact  that  only  14  i>ercent  of  libraries  have  received  general 
revenue  sharing  money,  and  that  in  the  ca.se  of  those  that  did  receive  it,  in  46 
percent  of  the  cases  the  revenue  sharing  money  was  used  to  supplant,  rather  than 
to  .supplement.  State  money  previously  made  available.  Indeed  in  some  juris- 
dictions there  was  little,  if  any,  money  made  avaihible  in  addition  to  that  pre- 
viously received.  In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  99  percent  of  the  revenue  sharing 
received  was  to  replace  St^ite  money  no  longer  supplied.  In  Virginia,  97  percent 
of  the  funds  were  in  this  category,  as  were  76  percent  of  the  California  moneys. 
SItudent  assiatanoc 

$414  million  increase.s  in  basic  opportunity  grants  and  State  incentive  grants 
are  more  than  offset  by, 

$613,500,000  decrejises  in  supplementary  etlucational  opi)ortunity  grants,  col- 
lege work-study,  and  NDEA  title  II  direct  student  loans. 

These  .shifts  from  the  Federal  to  the  individual,  or  to  the  State  would,  unless 
modified  by  the  Congress,  sanction  decreases  affecting  students  adversely,  as 
follows : 

The  increases  would  aid  an  estimated  312,000  students.  The  decreases  would 
affect  an  estimated  851,000  students,  for  a  total  net  decrease  of  539,000  students 
assisted.  These  students  would  need  to  find  alternative  financing  sources  or 
forego  or  delay  post  secondary  education. 

The  administration  action  assumes  that  the  student  need.s  could  be  met  from 
State  support,  or  by  increased  use  of  the  guaranteed  loan  program.  Yet,  the  de- 
velopments in  that  program,  raise  questions  as  to  whether  the  administration 
assumption  is  either  a  realistic  or  a  desirable  one  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
policy.  In  any  event,  the  point  can  well  l)e  made  that  substantial  changes  in 
policy,  as  expressed  in  statutes  still  operative,  ought  not  to  he  made  with 
budgetary  tools,  rather,  if  warranted,  they  should  he  accomplished  in  the  orderly 
process  of  repeal  of  amendment  of  the  authorizing  statute. 


In  presenting  those  analysis  of  the  Education  Division  estimates,  it  would  be 
one  sided  not  to  take  note  of  one  area,  where  estima'tes  have  been  presented  to  fund 
new  authorities,  or  rewritten  authorities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Projects 
Act.  which  increased  funding  by  $20,093,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  b;ise.  The 
antliorization  for  these  programs  is  $200  million.  The  full  request  for  $38,938 
million  thus  represents  an  appropriation  recommendation  of  one  fifth  of  the 
ceiling  for  fiscal  y.h^iv  1976.  The  areas  covered  by  the  Special  Act  are  of  ever 
increasing  importance — the  conversion  to  the  metric  system,  the  discovery,  en- 
couragement and  curriculum  needs  of  gifted  and  talented  children,  consumer 
information,  career  education,  women's  educational  equity, — all  are  deserving 
of,  and  will  repay  investment  in,  increased  levels  of  Federal  support. 

The  $6,100,000  increase  contained  in  the  estiiuates  for  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics  is  welcome.  The  program  could,  however,  better  serve 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  if  the  full  authorization  of  $25  million  were  to  be 
provided. 

In  fiscal  year  1976,  we  will  be  expending  for  all  eductftion,  all  support  sources 
and  levels,  in  excess  of  $110  billion.  $25  million,  the  authorization  ceiling,  thus 
represents,  for  this  basic  data  gathering  and  interpreting  function,  the  equivalent 
of  .spending  25  cents  to  keep  track  of,  and  gather  information  about,  an  educa- 
tional expenditure  of  $1.1  million. 

In  this  connection,  additional  sums  provided  beyond  the  requested  amount, 
might  well  be  accompanied  by  committee  report  language  direcitng  that  a  com- 
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S^l!,  ProjrninunK  systeni  be  establieliod  ^vith  respect  to  ecUictaional  fiiiuls  from 
f^of'^lni'^^'  which  would  produce  a  complete  report  by  con|re~al7i " 
i^^Vvonr  i  l'^^^?^  ^-'^  program  authority,  by  recipient  institution  or  agencv. 
Xife?f  •  ^"''^  an  informational  resource  could  easily  be  used  in  evaluating  the 
effects  of  proposed  budget  changes  for  programs,  tlie  analysis  of  formula  changes 
in  legislation  proposed,  and  in  mnny  other  useful  and  infoniiative  wavs 

Tn  a  similar  fashion,  with  respect  to  the  National  Institute  for  Education  ad- 
ditional sums  over  the  budget  estimates,  should  be  provided  in  order  that  essen- 
tial studies  m  important  educational  areas  might  be  funded  directly  from 
amounts  provicled  that  agency,  rather  than  by  having  program  money  appropri- 
ated under  other  authorities,  transferred  to  NIE  to  the  detriment  of  the  field 
operations  of  tlie  transferring  agency. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

A  review  of  Hie  estimates  in  many  areas  causes  concern.  An  examjile  iiuiy  be 
found  of  the  difficulties  posed  by  the  inadequate  level  of  funding  for  a  program 
such  as  title  VII,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196o  as 
amended.  In  fiscal  year  1974,  388  bilingual  projects  serving  236,  125  students 
weresuppoTted.  For  fiscal  year  1976,  only  289  projects  are  contemplated,  serving 
but  201,600  students.  ^ 

Tn  fiscal  year  1974,  inservice  training  was  provided  9,000  teachers;  in  fiscal 
year  1976  it  is  contemplated  that  but  4,000  teachers  will  be  given  this  tvne  of 
training. 

Yet  the  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  between  1.8  million  to  2.5  million 
children  have  limited  English-speaking  ability,  and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
some  100,000  teachers  to  work  with  them.  Tt  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  no  esti- 
mate w^as  submitted  for  sec.  702(b)  (2)  of  title  VII,  for  this  coordinating  mecha- 
nism provided  to  the  State  educational  agencies  in  the  authorizing  law  is  most 
needed,  particularly  those  States  who  are  under  court  order  in  this  area. 

The  disparity  between  the  admitted  needs  in  the  bilingual  area,  and  tlie  limited 
funds  reconiTnended  to  deal  ^\itll  the  problem  need  to  be  resolved,  by  congres- 
sional action  for  the  requested  funds  are  patently  understated. 


ADULT  EDUCATION 

Under  the  estimates  for  adult  education,  whose  authorization  is  $210  million. 
$67,500,000  if;  requeste<l.  The  program  is  focu.sed  upon  the  educational  needs 
of  52.5  million  citizens.  16  years  or  older,  who  are  functionally  illiterate.  Its 
aim  is  to  help  them  become  employable,  productive,  and  responsible.  As  recom- 
mended, less  than  1  million  adults  can  be  reached  at  the  funding  level  advanced. 
Again,  these  basic  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  return  to  the  Nation.  State 
and  coiiiinunity  of  increased  Federal  investment  in  this  area,  is  manifest. 


CON^STRUCTION  XEEDS 

At  a  time  when  the  national  economy  needs  the  Federal  stimulus,  we  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  the  reservoir  of  unmet  educational  construction 
needs  in  three  areas.  Tender  Public  Law  815,  there  is  an  unmet  backlog  of  .$300 
million  worth  of  elementary  and  .secondary  school  construction  which  is  eligible 
for  funding:  there  is  renovation,  repair,  and  modernization  work  which  could 
be  acconipHslied  in  our  college  classrooms  and  libraries  of  more  than  $380 
million;  and  the  investment  of  $-50  million  in  public  library  construction  would 
generate  an  additional  $150  million  from  State  and  local  funds  to  provide  $200 
million  for  oar  public  libraries.  The  projects  are  approved,  or  approvable  with 
little  time  lost,  when  the  money  is  forthcoming.  An  important  additional  benefit 
from  such  a  capital  investment,  is  the  fact  that  such  an  investment  would 
generate  new  jobs  directly  in  the  construction  industry,  and  secondarily,  in 
the  industries  which  serve  it.  Using  the  yardstick  of  36  jobs  created  for  each 
million  dollars  available  for  school  construction,  and  a  similar  factor  for  edu- 
cational broadcasting  facilities,  which  has  an  authorization  of  $30  million, 
although  the  administration  is  recommending  only  .$7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1976,  at  a  highly  conservative  estimate,  some  70,000  new  positions  could  be 
filled  to  work  on  our  higher  education  structures,  and  an  additional  20,000  new 
jol)s  would  be  made  available  in  our  schools  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  and  in  extending  and  improving  our  educational  television  facilities. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  review,  not  all  meritorious  programs  have  been  dealt  with  in  depth, 
nor  has  the  case  been  made  as  well  us  in  the  direct  testimony  the  .snbcomniittee 
has  received  from  those  most  closely  concerned  in  the  operations  of  the  Education 
division  as  it  affects  their  constituency.  Representatives  of  vocational  education, 
exceptional  children,  proponents  of  Follow  Through,  right  to  read,  the  area 
studies  and  language  training  centers — all  can  and  have  brought  to  the  sub- 
committee their  special  knowledges,  insights,  and  recommendations,  the  guid- 
ance counselors,  the  student  finance  officers,  the  school  superintendents  and 
the  college  deans  have  each  sought  your  assistance  in  providing  adequate  financ- 
ing for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  so  tlmt  they  could  do  a  better  job  in  helping 
your  constituents  and  their  children  prepare  for  the  final  decades  of  this  century 
and  the  opening  decades  of  the  next. 

The  few  programs  we  have  dwelt  upon,  have  been  mentioned  to  illustrate 
some  general  principles,  but  we  would  certainly  wish  to  support  those  who 
shared  with  yon  their  factually  based  concerns,  and  to  associate  the  Committee 
for  Full  Funding  with  the  views  they  have  expressed. 

Tn  closing,  we  would  ask  the  .subconnnittee  to  review  the  forward  funding 
provided  in  the  fi.^cal  year  1975  appropriation  bill,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
developments,  and  to  add  in  the  bill  you  are  reporting,  such  additional  sums 
as  may  now  be  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  levels  more  appropriate. 

AVhile  wo  recognize  eacli  year,  that  the  appropriations  provided  are  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  allocation  of  scarce  resources  among  many  competing  and 
ju.stifiable  needs,  all  of  whom  have  been  found  to  have  merit  through  their 
enactment,  and  consequently  the  full  funding  of  any  program  is  likely  to  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule,  we  still  believe  that  the  best  objective  measure- 
ment of  the  needs  that  exist  in  education,  and  in  our  society,  are  tlio.se  set  forth 
in  the  authorization  ceilings  of  the  enacted  statutes,  and  therefore  we  urge 
that  the  appropriations  action  this  year,  and  every  year,  be  a  closer  approxima- 
tion of  the  amounts  that  the  Congress  and  the  President  have  found,  in  the 
authorizing  law  to  be  a  legitimate  claim  on  the  Treasury. 

We  further  urge  that  program  change  and  policy  shift  be  reflected,  not  as 
the  administration  has  consistently  sought  to  do  through  the  appropriation 
process,  but  rather  through  the  controlling  authorizing  laws.  We  would  urge  that 
the  appropriations  committee  u.se  its  power  and  authority  to  provide  initial 
funding  to  each  authorized  activity,  such  a.s  those  cited  earlier — the  cost  of 
education  payments  funding  for  the  first  time  is  an  example — and  by  so  doing 
indicate  to  the  administration  that  it  ex-pects  merit  based  reconimendation.s 
both  as  to  programs  it  favors  and  chooses  to  fund,  and  as  well,  program  based 
reasons  for  nonf unding  of  authorized  activities.  TTnless  the  record  is  complete, 
open  and  frank  in  these  areas  badly  needed,  and  meritorious  initiatives  may 
unintentionally  be  overlooked. 

The  major  recommendation  we  would  make  to  the  subcommittee  is  that  in 
consMering  the  Education  Divi.sion  budget  for  fiscal  year  1076.  it  reject  those 
areas  of  decrease  below  fiscal  year  1975.  and  using  an  earlier  year  as  a  base 
to  which  to  apply  a  corrective  factor  for  increased  costs  so  that  the  total 
edncntioiinl  coods  and  services  available  he  not  reduced. 

Rnch  component  of  the  Nation's  educational  .stnicture  is  mutually  interdep^^nd- 
ent.  Assistance  from  the  Federal  level  addres.^d  to  any  T^art  has  beneficial  results 
ultima telv  to  ever>-  part.  But  each  level  of  education,  has  for  the  coming  year, 
financial  problems,  greater  than  ever  before  Fuel  costs  at  the  post-secondary 
level,  as  much  as  i\t  the  elementary  and  .secondary  level.s.  affect  directly  the  edu- 
cational goods  and  sonioes  offered  in  the  cla.s.srooms  of  each.  Vocational  train- 
ing, adult  educji'tion,  is  never  more  important  than  in  a  'time  of  economic  rece^ksion. 
The  eliniiimtion  of  the  use  of  endowment  funds  to  replace  federal  funds  with- 
drawn, as  in  the  case  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  who  have  been  eliniinatetl  iu  the 
estimates,  can  only  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  quality  of  education  offered 
by  those  institutions,  and  it  is  the  student  who  loses. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  considering  these  views. 
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Statement  by  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  Executive  Director,  American 
Vocational  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee ;  this  statement  is  presented 
for  consideration  as  the  Appropriation^  Subcommittee  for  Labor-HBW  de- 
liberates on  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  education  for  fiscal  year  1976. 
We  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Congress  and  especially  to  the  members 
of  this  .subcommittee  for  the  support  given  to  vocational  education.  We  realize 
your  great  concern  for  the  continued  development  of  vocational  education  In 
this  Nation  and  we  are  making  funding  recommenda'tions  in  light  of  this 
concern. 

It  Is  understood  that  section  102(b),  parts  A,  C,  D,  F,  H,  and  I  of  Public  Law 
90-576  expire  June  30, 1975.  There  is,  however,  authority  to  fund  these  programs 
for  a  1-year  extension  under  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  We  request 
funding  for  1  year  under  this  authority.  Committeejs  in  the  House  and  Senate  are 
currently  holding  hearings  to  consider  needed  changes  In  Public  Law  90-576. 
Because  It  Is  almost  certain  that  new  legislation  will  not  be  enacted  prior  to 
June  30,  1975,  nnd  because  proposals  for  funding  contained  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1976  are  not  contained  in  authorizing  legislation,  we  urge 
you  to  appropriate  funds  for  fiscal  year  1976  under  the  categories  contained  in 
Public  Law  90-576. 

Vocational  education  Is  the  major  delivery  system  for  preparing  the  Nation's 
work  force.  Programs  are  for  secondary  school  youth,  young  adults  In  postsecond- 
ary  Institutions,  adults  needing  upgrading  or  retraining  in  employment,  and 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed  disadvantaged.  The  increased  interest  in  vo- 
cational education  on  the  part  of  many  publics  is  the  result  of  emphasis  that  you 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  have  given  to  the  need  for  preparing  individuals 
for  a  changing  world  of  work.  This  emphasis  is  very  significant  now  when  the 
Nation'.s  work  force  is  experiencing  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  we  speak 
of  a  need  to  increase  productivity. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  the  Vocational 
Bklucation  Amendments  of  1968,  funding  has  been  increased  each  year.  We  are 
happy  to  report  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  implementing  programs 
authorized  by  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968.  Because  of  the 
increased  demands  for  vocational  education,  the  program  is  experiencing  ap- 
proximately a  9-i)ercent  growth  each  year.  New  programs  are  being  instituted 
to  meet  the  current  needs  of  business  and  industry,  including  Increased  service 
to  the  adults  who  need  training  and  retraining  for  employment.  In  every  State, 
changes  are  being  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  Nation's  business  and 
industry,  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  vocational  education  programs  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  problems  of  the  economy.  State  and  local  support  for  vocational  edu- 
cation continues  to  expand.  Currently,  an  average  of  approximately  $5  of  State 
and  local  funds  are  expended  for  vocational  education  for  every  $1  of  Federal 
funds.  Overmatching  in  some  States  is  as  high  as  10  to  1. 

Although  progress  is  being  made,  there  arc  several  concerns  that  have  a  bear 
ing  on  the  future  development  of  vocational  education  and  that  relate  to  our 
funding  request. 

(1)  An  annual  growth  rate  of  9  percent  in  enrollment  in  vocational  education 
has  created  a  need  for  expanded  programs  and  funding. 

(2)  An  annual  inflation  rate  of  approximately  10  percent  during  recent  years 
ha.s  created  funding  deficiencies  in  vocational  education  programs. 

(3)  The  need  for  vocational  education  for  unemployed  or  underemployed  adultn 
is  greater  during  a  period  of  high  unemployment  and  rece.s.sion  because  of  the 
competition  for  trained  and  skilled  workers. 

(4)  The  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  personnel  and  leadership  in  vocational 
education  is  increasing  due  to  the  complexity  of  instructional  programs  and 
changes  in  the  job  market. 

(5)  The  need  for  applied  research  by  vocational  educators  continues  in  order 
to  make  program  improvements  and  design  programs  for  new  and  emerging 
occupations. 

(0)  Curriculum  development  activities  are  needed  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
ins'iruetional  materials  used  in  the  cla^^sroom  and  lalmratory  in  order  to  assure 
relevancy  in  meeting  the  training  needs  of  business  and  industry. 
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N-KKI)    VOK   I'-KOKKAL  APPItOPIUATIONS 

The  American  Vooational  Association  rcnucsts  $740,3' million  to  fund  the 
Vocational  Education  Ainendincnts  of  196S  (luririf?  fiscal  year  1976.  urge 
con.sideration  be  given  to  include  language  that  recognizes  the  need  for  these 
fund.s  for  expanded  adult  training  programs  designed  to  impact  on  the  Nation's 
l)roductivity.  In  addition.  \vc  request  ^'['[:>  million  for  EPDA,  part  F  and  ^10 
million  for  career  education.  Our  request  for  the  various  parts  of  the  Vocational 
Education  AmendnuMits  of  1908— Public  Law  90-:")70~is  as  follows- 


Basic  vocational  education  programs  (VEA.  pt.  R)  :  Basic  grants* 

to  States   ^rm,  000,  000 

Programs  for  students  with  si)ecial  needs  (VEA,  .sec.  102(b) )___  00,000,000 

Oon.sumer  and  homemaidng  (VEA,  pt.  F)   no  000  000 

Work-.stud.v  (VEA,  pt.  H)   HH,  OOo!  000 

Cooperative  education  (VEA,  pt.  0)   25,000,000 

State  advisory  councils  (VEA,  pt.  A)   4!  81  o!  000 

Vocational  research: 

Grants  to  States  for  innovative  (VEA,  pt.  D)   18,000,000 

Curriculum  development  (VEA,  pt.  1)   10,000,000 

Grants  to  States  for  research  fVEA,  pt.  C)   20,000,000 


Total    746,310,000 

EPDA  (pt.  F,  sect.^.  552,  553,  554)   11,268,000 

Career  education  (Education  Amendments  of  1972,  .sec.  303(a)  (2), 

amendnuMits  to  the  Cooperative  Research  Act)   10,  000.  000 


Our  rationale  for  these  figures  is  given  on  the  following  pages  and  is  based 
on  the  fact  that.: 

(1)  Vocational  education  enrolhnents  have  been  growing  at  an  annual  rate 
of  approximately  9  percent  for  the  past  several  years. 

(2)  Denmnds  for  vocatioiml  education  programs  are  grea'tcr  than  ever  before. 

(3)  Infiation  of  approxinuitely  10  percent  per  year  is  increasing  costs  at  an 
tmanticipated  and  unpredictable  rate. 

(4)  Every  Federal  dollar  invested  for  vocational  education  generates  Jj;5  of 
State  and  local  funds. 

(5)  Preparing  persons  to  become  employable  through  well  established  voca- 
tional education  .systems  is  cost  effective. 

fO)  More  adults  will  need  to  have  access  to  job  training  and/or  retraining 
programs  in  a  high  unemployment  economy  tlian  during  n  normal  economy. 

ENROLLMENT  DATA 

For  fiscal  year  1973,  the  enrollment  in  vocational  education  was  12.072,445. 
Enrollments  were  distributed  as  follows:  Secorulary— 60.9  percent:  postseeond- 
ary — 11.2  percent ;  and  adult— 27.9  p(»rcent.  Since  enrollment  in  vocational  educa- 
tion has  increa.sed  at  approximately  9  percent  per  year,  we  anticipate  that 
enrolhnent  in  vocational  education  for  fiscal  year  1976  will  be  approximately 
15.7(X),000  individuals  with  a  minimum  of  f)  million  of  these  to  be  adults. 

The  dramatic  impact  of  vocatioiml  education  upon  the  total  population  is 
.shown  by  the  substantial  increa.ses  in  enrollment  per  1,000  total  U.S.  population 
as  shown  on  the  following  page. 


Total  enroll- 
ment In 
vocational 
education 


Enrollment  In 
vocational 

education  per 
1,000  total 
population 


Fiscal  vear: 

1961   3,855,  564 

1966   6,070,059 

1971   10,495,411 

1972   11,602,144 


21.4 
31.3 
51.6 
56.3 
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At  a  time  when  the  overall  enrolhuent  in  the  public  schools  is  decreasing, 
vocational  edneation  enrollment  continues  to  increase.  Although  vocational  edu- 
cation enrollment  continues  to  increase,  the  secondary  enrollment  in  vocational 
training  programs  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  projected  at  less  tlian  40  percent  of  the 
total  high  school  population.  T!ie  projected  adult  enrollment  is  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  adult  population  of  tliis  Nation.  These  enrollment  llgures  become 
meaningful  when  appro xinuitely  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  worlv  force  requires 
education  and  training  of  less  tlian  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  order  to  perfonu 
successfully  on  the  job. 

Project  Baseline,  a  study  of  vocational  education,  autliorized  by  Congress  has 
found  that: 

(1)  In  addition  to  increases  in  enrollment,  vocational  education  programs  have 
become  more  comprehensive. 

(2)  A  review  of  enrollments  indicates  that  vocational  education  enrolls  a  high 
percentage  of  minority  groups. 

(3)  A*oeatioual  education  is  undertaking  new  programs  as  tlie  result  of  re- 
sear  eh  and  eurriculuiu  development  funded  under  Public  Law  00-570. 

(4)  Vocational  education  lias  made  a  definite  favoraI)le  impact  on  tlie  employ- 
ment nm  rivet. 

(r>)  Programs  of  voeational  education  cover  oceu  pat  ions  in  which  an  over- 
whelming nmjority  of  workers  are  employed. 

PKO(;UAMS  OK  i\ATtO.\Ar.  I.XTKUKST 

In  IOCS  Congre.ss  provided  that  special  attention  .slionld  be  given  to  certain 
groups  of  people  sncli  as  tlu'  disadvantaged  (VEA,  section  102(1))).  In  addi- 
tion, certain  otluu*  i)rograms  were  emphasized  as  wortliy  of  categorical  emphasis. 
These  programs  indnded  consumer  and  homemakiug  education  (part  F),  co- 
operative education  (part  G),  work-study  (part  II),  and  research  and  curric- 
ulum activities  (parts  C,  D,  and  T).  Tliese  areas  of  special  categorical  em- 
phasis renuiin  vital  for  funding  during  ti.seul  year  107U.  The  foresight  di.splayed 
i)y  Congress  in  estal)lis!iiug  tlu'se  special  emphasis  areas  must  he  upheld. 

Kveu  thougli  tlie  admiiiistratioirs  budget  document  .suggested  that  it  would  pro- 
po.se  new  legislation,  there  is  still  no  evidence  that  it  will  be  fortlicoming  soon 
enough  to  be  enacted  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  more  api)ropriate  that  funding  for 
fiseal  year  107()  be  ba.sed  upon  existing  legj.shUi(m  utilizing  the  1-year  exteu.sion 
authoriml  under  tlie  General  Edneation  Provisions  Aet.  We  urge  tlie  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  fi.scal  year  11)7(»  tuuler  tlie  authority  of  Public  liaw 

CO\Si:.MKH  A. NO   IIO.MKM AICI\(;  KDUCATION    (I'AUT  V) 

Tlie  Amerieau  Voeational  A.^soeiafion  urges  tliis  couunittiH'  to  api)n)ve  an 
ai)propriation  of  .pO  million  to  fund  i>art  V  (Voeational  Kdncation  Amcudiueuls 
of  lOOS)  for  cons\uner  and  lioineniaking  education.  Federal  funds  for  this 
program  Iiave  generated  solid  support  at  State  and  local  levels,  to  the  extent  tliat 
4.0  million  students  are  projected  to  he  enrolled  next  year  in  all  consumer  and 
lu>nu'  economics  i)rograms. 

Home  economics  offers  the  only  opiwrtnnity  for  sttuleiits  at  the  secf)ndary  level 
to  gain  knowledge  and  experience  in  areas  tliat  are  central  to  our  primary  social 
luiit,  tlie  family.  Througli  studies  in  parenting  and  child  development,  resource 
nmnageuHMit,  consniner  decisionmaking,  nutrition  education,  food  preparation 
and  preservation,  and  housing,  home  economics  has  a  major  role  in  lie! ping  stu- 
dent^s  gain  an  appreciation  of  family,  particularly  in  terms  of  developing  values, 
making  decisions,  and  estal)lishing  interiKM*sonal  relationsliips. 

For  altogetlier  too  nuniy  years,  Iu)iuc  economics  Ims  been  viewed  prinuirily  as  a 
program  for  girls  and  women.  This  picture  has  been  clia aging,  but  rather  .slowly. 
Approximately  12  iK'rccnt  of  the  current  enrolhuent  in  home  economies  is  male. 

The  regulations  for  title  IX  (EdtU'iition  xVmenduients  of  1972,  P\d)lic  Law  02- 
818),  stipulate  timt  home  economies  will  no  longer  be  a  eour.se  for  girls  only; 
ratlier,  it  must  be  open  to  all  students.  We  believe  tliis  step  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion and  we  will  be  working  with  home  ccoaomist.s,  teaclier  educators,  adminis- 
trator.^,  and  otiiers  to  make  certain  tluit  male  stmlents  are  enrolled  in  these 
courses,  and  that  sucli  courses  are  relevant  to  them.  This  action  creates  many 
changes  for  the  field  of  Iiome  economics,  and  is  one  timt  necessitates  inerea.sed 
financial  resources. 
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There  is  also  n  great  need  for  home  economies  courses  at  the  postsecondary 
level.  In  the  more  than  2,800  area  vocational  schools,  technical  institutes  anil 
conmiunity  colleges  of  this  Nation,  all  too  often  we  find  an  absence  of  home 
economics  courses.  We  believe  that  these  institutions,  with  their  commitment  to 
providing  employment  training  as  well  as  serving  educational  needs  of  all  adults, 
should  offer  more  home  economics  courses  to  help  young  parents  and  older  adults 
cope  with  the  economic  and  social  pressures  that  confront  American  familie.s— . 
whether  single  or  married.  If  our  country  is  to  make  significant  progress  in  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  welfare,  energy  and 
food  shortages,  nutrition  and  consumer  education,  we  must  begin  to  find  ways 
to  further  strengthen  American  families.  This  is  the  central  goal  of  home  eco- 
nomics education. 

We  believe  that  ^50  million  for  this  prograui  is  justified,  particularlv  in  View  of 
the  two  areas  where  we  have  i.qdicated  that  exi>ansion  and  growtii  should  occur. 

PROGRAMS  FOK  STUDENTS  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS    (SECTION  102(B)) 

Vocational  educators  have  continued  to  emphasize  instructional  programs  for 
thousands  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  as  they  are  enrolled  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs.  Most  instructional  'systems  provide 
teachers  and  facilities  to  enable  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapix>d  student  to 
particiimte  and  succeed  in  a  regular  vocational  education  prognini.  This  enipha- 
s!H  prepares  the  special  need  student  to  succeed  better  in  the  surromidings  thev 
encounter  in  every  day  life.  Our  request  for  greatly  expanded  funding  for  six'cial 
needs  programs  is  based  on  projections  that  enrollment  in  these  programs  would 
be  2.3  million  individuals  in  fiscal  year  1070.  The  need  for  expanded  programs 
for  disadvantiiged  young  adults  lG-25  years  old  to  provide  training  for  employ- 
ment is  imperative.  This  age  group  ranks  the  highest  in  unemployment  in  tlie 
united  States  at  tlie  present  time.  For  this  reason  we  are  requesting  an  appro- 
priation of  5j;()0  million  to  conduct  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

WORK-STL-PY    (PART  II) 

The  goal  of  Congress  to  make  vocational  education  "available"  to  all  i>eople 
of  all  ages  in  all  communities  can  be  enhanced  considerablv  by  student  support 
programs  which  make  it  iwssible  for  needy  students  to  take  advantage  of  voca- 
tional education  ofTerings.  Without  such  provision,  many  students  cannot  afford 
to  remain  in  school.  Work-stui.y  programs  have  been  successful  in  practice  and 
should  continue.  Expanded  program  goals  for  unemployed  and  underemployed 
youth,  partieularly  dror)outs  or  potential  dropouts,  makes  work-study  provisions 
an  imperative  aspect  for  expanding  vocational  education  programs 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  a  total  of  33,000  students  were  served  hv  this  pro- 
gram. We  urge  an  appropriation  for  work-study  of  $r>.>  million.  This  greatly  in- 
creased request  is  to  provide  work-study  opportunities  for  an  additional  22f;,0()O 
in-sehool  youth  who  need  earnings  due  to  family  unemployment.  The  eniergencv 
nature  of  this  request  is  due  to  the  need  developiug  among  many  unemployed 
to  have  alternative  methods  of  financial  support  in  order  to  keep*  the  vouth  in 

SCh(K)l. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUNCILS 

A  vital  part  of  the  planning  process  for  vocational  education  has  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  the  State  and  National  Advisory  Councils.  During  the  last  H  year.s, 
advisory  councils  have  demonstrated  a  viable  relationship  as  ii  communication 
link  among  labor,  management,  education,  business,  industry,  the  publie  at  large, 
and  siiecial  interest  groups.  Approximately  1,500  persons  are  involved  as  members 
of  NAOVE  and  SACVE.  Tlie.se  councils  provide  a  sounding  hoard  for  public  opin- 
i(>n  at  local  and  state  levels.  Prior  to  the  A'ocaticmal  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  no  .systematic  basis  existed  to  encourage  the  public  to  be  concerned  with  an 
educational  program  solely  devoted  to  the  vocational  interests  of  people.  To  en- 
hance State-wide  planning,  we  urge  continued  supi)ort  for  the  State  and  national 
advisory  councils. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION   (pART  O) 

The  continued  emphasis  on  job  training  programs  that  are  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  business  and  industry  have  created  a  growing  interest  in  cooperative 
tHlucatioii.  A  pmgrani  designed  to  permit  suiK?rvlsed  work  experience  through  on- 
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the-job  training  consistent  with  the  needs  of  an  employer  is  vital  to  vocational 
education.  For  this  reason,  we  urge  continued  funding  for  cooperative  education. 
The  $25  million  figure  requested  for  fiscal  year  1976  is  less  than  half  that  author- 
ized by  Congress.  With  a  projected  enrollment  of  63,000  students  Tor  fiscal  year 
1976,  the  program  of  cooperative  education  continues  to  make  a  contribution  to 
the  employment  needs  of  the  Nation. 

VOCATIONAL  RESEARCH,  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  INNOVATION 

There  continues  to  be  recommendations  and  efforts  by  some  to  remove  the  Re- 
search, Curriculum  Development  and  Innovation  functions  authorized  in  Public 
Law  90-576  from  the  realm  of  responsibility  of  vocational  education.  In  light  of 
the  past  i)erformance  of  the  National  Institution  of  Education  relative  to  voca- 
tional education,  we  feel  it  is  imperative  to  maintain  funding  for  parts  0,  D,  and 
T  of  Public  Law  90-576.  While  we  do  not  debate  the  need  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional program  of  education  research,  we  feel  the  interest  of  vocational  educa- 
tion must  be  met  with  applied  research  at  the  State  and  local  levels  accomplished 
by  vocational  educators  aware  of  the  programs  and  their  potential  for  impact- 
ing on  the  employment  needs  of  a  Nation.  Traditionally,  much  of  the  leadership 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  NIE  has  not  sought  strong  roles  iu  voca- 
tional education  and  manpower  training.  In  addition,  personnel  familiar  with 
vocational  education  programs  and  the  role  they  play  in  the  Nation's  economy  are 
not  visible  in  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  For  these  reasons,  we  question 
the  advisability  of  placing  responsibility  for  any  research,  curriculum  develop- 
ment or  innovation  related  to  vocational  education  with  NIE. 

Grants  to  States  for  research  (part  C).  curriculum  development  (pfirt  I)  and 
grants  to  States  for  innovation  (imrt  D)  have  stimulated  major  efforts  to  update 
and  re-orieut  vocational  education.  Funds  are  essential  for  research  and  devel- 
opment la  order  to  continually  explore  avenues  for  program  improvements  as 
well  as  developing  programs  for  newly  emerging  occupations. 

Increased  funding  is  needed  for  curriculum  development  since  the  quality  of 
instruction  is  contingent  on  the  quality  and  relevance  of  materials  used  in  the 
classroom.  To  keep  abreast  of  changing  employment  requirements,  existing  cur- 
ricula must  be  constantly  revised  while  the  need  to  develop  curricula  for  new 
and  emerging  occupations  is  critical  to  the  development  of  vocational  education 
programs  nationally.  The  curriculum  development  funds  must  be  available  if 
vocational  education  is  to  maintain  its  program  integrity  and  not  be  falsely 
identifietl  as  a  general  curriculum. 

Programs  funded  through  part  D,  innovation,  have  encouraged  development 
of  exemplary  programs.  These  programs  have  proved  to  be  a  vital  force  in  intro- 
ducing new  program  concepts  and  in  encouraging  States  to  assume  broader 
resonsi  bill  ties  with  respect  to  vocational  education. 

Programs  funded  under  parts  0,  D,  and  I  address  quality  control  and  develop- 
ment which  are  absolutely  essential  in  order  for  the  field  to  keep  current  with 
changing  educational  and  occupa^tional  requirements. 

EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DEVELOPMENT  ACT   (PART  V,  SECTIONS  552,  553,  554) 

Each  of  these  three  EPDA  sections  are  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  Funds  spent  for  leadership  develop- 
ment awards  (section  552)  represent  one  of  the  exceptionally  bi^b  return  invest- 
ments the  Fwleral  Government  has  made.  Section  553,  has  enabled  the  States  to 
reach  into  local  districts  and  speed  up  leadership  development  among  local 
districts.  Section  553  has  improved  the  ways  and  means  that  local  school  work 
with  the  community,  and  has  affected  standards  of  iK'rfornmnce  for  the  delivery 
of  vocational  education.  Section  554  has  enabled  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
to  provide  national  workshops  and  symposia  that  are  vital  in  stimulating  effort 
among  the  States  and  strengthening  unity  of  purpose  toward  excellence  of  per- 
formance for  vocational  education.  These  sections  of  the  Education  Professions 
Development  Act  are  essential  to  the  continuation  of  quality  in  vocational 
education,  and  they  should  be  included  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  11)76. 
The  .$11.2  million  requested  for  vocational  education  EPDA  for  fiscal  year  1976 
is  tho  same  as  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  yeiir  1074.  Recommendations  "to  fund 
many  other  EPDA  programs  under  vocational  education  do  not  encompass  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  personnel  development  in  vocational  education  and 
should  be  viewed  in  light  of  desirability  for  programs  of  vocational  education. 
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CAKEKR  EnUCATION 

The  American  Vocational  Association  supports  funding  career  educa'tion  to 
enable  the  continued  development  of  this  national  thrust.  The  association  has  a 
resolution  stating,  "Be  it  resolved,  that  the  American  Vocational  Association 
strongly  support  alternative  sources  of  funding  for  career  education  in  addi- 
tion to  those  appropriated  for  vocational  education."  Presently  and  historically 
vocational  educators  have  realized  the  need  for  comprehensive  programs  designod 
to  make  students  aware  of  the  occupational  areas  and  orient  them  toward  employ- 
ment as  they  seek  to  explore  the  various  occupational  opportunities.  For  this 
reason,  we  feel  it  important  for  Congress  to  fund  the  activities  of  career  education. 

The  language  contained  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  section  303 
(a)(2)  and  the  Conference  Report  92-798  indicate  an  author iswxtion  for  career 
education  of  $14  million.  We  feel  $10  million  for  career  education  during  fiscal 
year  1976  can  be  justified. 

CONCLUSION 

In  summary,  the  American  Vocational  Association  is  requesting  $746.3  million 
for  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968,  $11.2  million  for  RPDA, 
part  F,  nnd  $10  million  for  career  education.  These  requests  are  made  with  the 
understanding  that  section  102(b),  parts  A,  C,  D,  F,  H  and  I  of  Public  Law  90- 
576  expire  June  30,  1975.  There  is,  however,  a  1-year  extension  authority  under 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  Our  requests  are  made  based  on  this 
authority. 

We  have  presented  the  rationale  for  funding  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  your 
consideration  and  appreciate  your  continued  interest  and  support  of  vocational 
education. 


DB.  HOW  ABB  HITCHENS,  DIBECTOB,  ASSOCIATION  FOB  EBTTCA- 
TIONAL  COMlffUNICATIONS  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Association  for  Educational  Communications 
and  Technology  (AECT),  an  efflUate  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

I  hold  my  B.A.  from  the  University  of  Delaware,  an  M.A.  from  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  a  Ph.  D.  in  ir*  »v  national  communications  from 
Syracuse  University.  During  more  than  26  yeai.^  of  service  in  tlie  U.S.  Air  Force, 
I  served  as  an  instructor  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  for  4  years  and  at 
the  Air  Force  Academy  in  1957  as  chief  of  the  Film  and  Television  Division  of 
Audiovisual  Services,  and  later  as  associate  professor  and  director  of  its  media 
program  from  1959  until  1969  (except  for  2  years  spent  at  Syracuse  University 
completing  my  doctorate).  I  am  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  American  Edu- 
cational Research  Association,  National  Society  for  Performance  and  Instruction, 
National  Society  for  Study  of  Communica'tions,  National  Association  of  Edu- 
cational Broadcasters,  and  have  served  on  the  iboard  of  directors  of  AECT  before 
assuming  my  present  position.  I  ai;i  presently  the  president  of  the  educational 
media  council  and  a  pafc-t  ofiBcer  of  the  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Telecom- 
munications. 

AECT  is  'a  professional  association  of  some  8,000  educators  whose  aim  is  to 
improve  the  educational  environment  availa'ble  to  learners  at  all  levels  through 
the  application  of  technological  solutions  to  instructional  problems.  Our  memhers 
have  a  -wide  range  of  responsibilities  including  the  study,  planning,  application 
and  production  of  communications  media  for  instruction. 

I  wish  to  share  with  you  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  information 
regarding  the  impact  that  educational  technology  has  had  on  American  educa- 
tion and  discuss  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  as  a  result  of  Federal  support 
in  this  area. 

Educational  technology  an  process,  not  machinery. — In  order  to  insure  that  my 
remarks  are  understood  in  their  appropriate  context,  I  would  like  to  clarify  the 
concept  of  educational  technology  as  promoted  by  the  association  I  represent. 
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imiicate  a  recognition  of  components  of  the  process  function  of  technology.  Mauv 
schools  are  doing  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(a)  Conducting  a  needs  assessment  with  the  community  and  of  students. 

{0}  Developing  objectives  for  instructional  units  within  a  course  or  grade 
level  program. 

(c)  Selecting  or  developing  alternative  method.s  and  materials  for  student 
learning  within  a  course  or  topic  of  a  program. 

{d)  Using  a  variety  of  resources  to  achieve  their  learning  goals, 
(c)  Developing  evaluative  procedures.^ 

Altliough  the  study  reported  these  measures  were  not  yet  widespread,  we  feel 
they  are  a  positive  step  toward  improving  education. 

The  use  of  media  (hardware  and  software)  is  only  one  means  of  delivering 
information  to  thu  learner,  and  it  not  i>erccivcd  as  the  panacea  to  all  learning 
problems.  Used  properly  however,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  teachii^-leaminiir 
process/ mecHa  does' malte  unique'  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  learning 
environment. 

Educational  tt-chnology  has  stimulated  the  individualization  of  instruction  so 
necessary  in  light  of  the  increasing  rates  of  national  mobility  and  cultural 
change.  Its  use  iias  freed  teachers  from  some  of  the  more  routine  aspects  of 
instruction  and  has  helped  them  become  one  of  several  .sources  of  information  in 
the  classroom.  Technology  has  helped  to  close  the  gap  between  the  information 
levels  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  and  lias  helped  to  offset  the  sometimes 
adverse  effects  of  economics  and  geography  on  the  quality  of  a  student's  educa- 
tion. 

Educatiofml  Technology  in  Scliools  Today.-— Today's  students,  more  than  previ- 
ous generations,  present  a  challenge  to  the  educational  system.  They  spend  many 
of  their  waking  hours  in  front  of  the  television  viewing  everything  from  Sesame 
Street,  to  the  evening  news  to  the  afternoon  ".soap  opera.s.''  They  are  more  aware 
of  the  world  around  them.  And  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  these  students. 

Recognition  of  the  range  of  individual  .student  differenoe.s  present  in  today's 
classroom  can  be  expected  to  continue  and  to  increa.so.  As  inquisitive  youngsters 
are  challenged  and  stimulated  to  achieve  their  full  potential,  the  need  for  new 
and  effective  educational  materials  to  support  responsive  instructional  programs 
becomes  even  more  critical.  Each  student  perceives  and  interprets;  the  variability 
of  instructional  materials  in  licrht  of  hlH  own  experimental  background  and  learn- 
ing style.  No  single  instructional  vehicle  will  reach  all  .students  with  equal  re- 
sults, or  develop  all  asi)ects  of  a  topic  or  concept. 

We  feel  that  the  use  of  educational  technology  and  media  in  education  can 
assist  us.  as  educiitors,  in  providing  the  variety  of  learning  styles  needed  by 
today's  student.s.  This  is  the  premise  of  a  recent  publication  of  my  association. 
That  publication.  Media  Programs:  District  and  School,  offers  a  guide  to  school 
administrators,  supervisors,  business  managers,  boards  of  education,  and  school 
architcctn  who  seek  responsible  criteria  for  establishing,  maintaining,  and  evalu- 
ating media  programs.  The  inffcrodnotory  i)aragraphs  of  that  book  state: 

"Those  who  would  create  better  educational  opportunities  must  strive  to  de- 
velop'comprehensive  systems  that  meet  the  needs  of  students  of  differing  abili- 
ties, backgrounds,  and  interests,  enabling  them  both  to  adjust  to  and  influence 
the  clianging  .society  in  which  they  live.  Media  programs,  which  reflect  applica- 
tions of  eilueationai  technology,  comnianication.s  theory,  and  library  and  infor- 
mation «ci^-ce  contribute  at  every  level,  offering  essential  processes,  func- 
tions, and  resources  to  accomplisli  the  purposes  of  the  school." 


1  p.  E.  Patterson.  "Educational  Technolopry  for  California  P;:bllc  Schools  :  A  Report  to  tlie 
California  State  Legislature.'*  California  State  Department  of  Education,  January  1974, 
pp.  9-10. 
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Media  and  technology  have  become  an  integral  part  of  today's  educational 
process.  Again  quoting  f  Pora  Media s  Programs :  District  and  School. 

"Programs  of  media  services  arc  designed  to  assist  learners  to  grow  in  their 
ability  to  find,  generate,  evaluate,  and  apply  information  that  helps  them  to  func- 
tion effectively  as  individuals  and  to  participate  fully  in  society.  Through  the  use 
of  media,  a  student  acquires  and  stretgthens  skills  in  reading,  observing,  listen- 
ing, and  communicjiting  ideas.  The  learner  interacts  with  others,  masters  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  skills,  develops  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  achieves  greater  self- 
motivation,  discipline,  and  capacity  for  self-evaluation.  With  a  quality  media 
program  a  school  can  challenge  its  members  to  participate  in  exciting  and  re- 
warding exi)erienc-es  that  satisfy  both  individual  and  instructional  purposes. 

"The  media  program  exists  to  support  and  further  the  purposes  formulated 
by  the  school  or  district  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part,  and  its  qufility  is  judged 
by  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  program  purposes.  A  media  progrnm  represents 
a  combination  of  resources  that  includes  people,  materials,  fncilitier>,  ar.d  en- 
vironments, as  well  as  purposes  artd  processes.  The  combination  of  these  pf'o- 
gram  components  and  the  emphasis  given  to  each  of  them  derive  from  the  needs 
of  the  specific  educational  program.'* 

A  perspective  of  Federal  support  for  educational  technology, — Federal  funds 
have  played  an  important  role  in  supporting  media  and  in  making  it  an  integral 
part  of  today's  educational  system.  The  California  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion survey  quoted  previously  demonstrated  the  groAvth  of  educational  tech- 
nology and  the  important  -role  Federal  funds  played.  Tlie  results  of  the  study  tin^ 
based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  400  selected  school  districts  in  the  Sbite.  Of  the 
districts  responding  to  the  survey,  55  percent  reported  they  were  using  technology 

study  states,  ".  .  .  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  influx  of  Federal  funds  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  introduction  of  new  programs  in  educational  technology.  And 
as  a  comparison  of  the  levels  of  funding  is  made,  an  observation  becomes  clear : 
local  and  Federal  dollars  predominated  in  the  introduction  of  new  programs  and 
techniques.** ' 

And  equally  as  apparent  as  the  introduction  of  Federal  funds  to  increase  the 
use  of  technology  is  the  willingness  of  States  and  local  districts  to  carry  on  the 
innovative  projects  that  were  begun  with  Federal  funds.  As  reporte<l  in  the  study 
by  California,  even  though  Federal  funds  were  used  originally  for  innovation, 
the  impact  of  the  funds  remained.  The  study  states.  "Most  of  the  districts  (using 
Federal  funds  Tor  innovation)  then  integrated  the  programs  into  their  regular 
curriculum,  and  nearly  50  perce^it  indicated- that  the  programs  had  been  adopted 
and  adapted  by  other  school  disfcriets**. 

Federal  aid  to  these  etlucational  programs  is  increa.singly  important  this  year 
,as  State  and  local  government  sare  forced  to  curtail  education  .spending.  In  a 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  data  col- 
lected from  34  States  and  several  U.S.  territories  showed  "inflation  cause"  cut- 
backs in  school  inslruotional  materials  in  64  percent  of  the  ivspoudiug  States. 
Tlie  cost  of  education  index  appearing  in  School  Management  Magazine,  .January 
1974,  showed  that  the  percentage  of  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  all  in- 
stmctiomil  materials,  including  supplies,  has  declinetl  from  3.9  percent  in  fisail 
1971  to  3.1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1974 ;  a  decline  of  21  percent. 

These  exx)enditure9  contrast  markedly  with  the  84  percent  of  «1l  current  ex- 
IHjnditures  sjHjnt  for  employee  salaries  and  henefitr;  ::;  uscal  year  1974/^  As  one  of 
the  last  remaining 'labor  intensive  indusrnes,  a  great  hope  for  increased  educa- 
tional quality  at  lowest  cost  is  !)y  changing  its  capitaI-lnI>or  mix.  We  feel  this 
is  achievable  through  dramatically  increasing  the  amount  and  variety  of  instruc- 
tional materials.  Such  an  increase  is  required  if  schools  are  to  provide  the  mate- 
rials— the  l>asic  tools— required  by  each  teacher  to  obtain  a  reasonable  ret"m 
the  investment  in  staff  salaries  that  schools  are  already  making.  In  this  sense 
the  relationship  between  .salary  dollars  and  materials  expenditures  is  a  crucial 
variable  that  must  be  managed. 

The  mo5Jt  promising,  viable,  cost  effective  way  of  providing  more  effective  e<lu- 
cation  for  our  children  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  present  school  staffs  is  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  instructional  materials  (the  tools  for  leniTung  and 
teaching)  ithat  we  make  available  to  instructional  personnel.  Tricreascd  Instruc- 
tional materials  should  enable  teachers  to  perform  more  effectively  by  giving 
them  the  resources  necessary  to  challenge  and  reach  each  student. 


a  Ibid.,  pp.  8-0. 

*  School  Division :  'Association  of  American  Publishers,  "Critical  Concerns :  1075."  New 


York. 
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We  feel  that  only  by  increasing  the  instructional  tools  and  equipment  that 
teachers  liave  available  can  schools  safeguard  the  investment  that  they  are 
already  making  in  staff  salaries. 

A  serious  commitment  to  an  elfeotive  educational  program  for  all  children 
requires  the  ability  to  equip  our  excellent  teaching  personnel  vdth  the  tools 
they  need  to  do  the  job. 

Federal  support  for  educational  technology  providing  instructional  maiterials 
and  equipment  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  has  come  largely  from  title 
III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (equipment  and  minor  remodeling) 
and  title  II  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act.  This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
we  will  be  considering  these  programs  combined  along  with  the  guidance  and 
counseling  portion  of  ESEA  III  under  the  consolidated  program  libraries  and 
learning  resources.  Federal  support  on  the  higher  education  level  has  come  from 
-title  IIA  (cc?lloge  library  resources)  and  title  IVA  (equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling) of  the  Higher  Educaition  Act.  Let  me  address  each  of  these  in  turn. 

Libraries  and  Lcarninff  Reaourcca.-^ThQ  libraries  and  learning  resources  pro- 
gram is  authorized  by  title  IV,  part  B  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-380).  Funds  can  be  used  for  three  purposes :  (1)  acquisition  of 
school  hbrary  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published  instruc- 
tional materials  for  the  use  of  children  and  teachers  in  public  and  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools;  (2)  acquisition  of  instructional  equipment 
(including  laboratorj^  and  other  special  equipment,  and  audivisual  materials 
and  equipment  suitable  for  use  in  providing  education  in  academic  subjects)  for 
use  by  children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  for  minor 
'  rieinbQeiing  6f  Iffoofatdry  or  'oiiht^r  space  *use(Y  l)y  siich  "sdhoors  'for  •siicli"  equVp- ' 
ment;  and  (3)  programs  for  testing  students,  programs  for  counseling  and  guid- 
ance  services  for  students,  and  programs,  projects  and  leadership  activities  de- 
signed to  expand  and  strengthen  counseling  and  guidance  services  in  ele^nentary 
and  secondary  schools. 

Funds  are  distributed  to  States  on  a  formula  basis.  Each  State  further  dis- 
tributes funds  to  local  education  agencies  on  a  formula  basis.  Decisions  as  to 
how  the  dollars  ".vill  be  spent  are  made  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  this  time  to  provide  convincing  testimony  as  to  the  worth 
ot  the  libraries  and  learning  resources  program.  We  have  yet  to  see  it  in  action 
because  the  consolidation  will  not  begin  until  fiscal  year  1976  and  then  only  50 
percent  of  the  funding  will  be  consolidated.  Today  we  are  discussing  fiscal  year 
1977,  a  year  in  which,  assuming  the  contingencies  are  met,  consolidation  will  be 
complete.  I  can't  predict  how  the  libraries  and  learning  resources  program  itself 
will  work.  I  can  only  provide  some  background  information  on  the  portions 
of  the  consolidated  program  with  which  we  have  had  experience. 

I  would  like  to  address  myself  primarily  to  the  first  of  the  two  puriwses  dis- 
cussed above — those  previously  served  by  ESEA  II  and  NDEA  III.  These  are 
the  programs  that  members  of  my  association  have  been  involved  with  in  past 
years.  Before  their  consolidation,  both  programs  were  successful  in  their  own 
right. 

The  programs  have  always  been  closely  coordinated  and  mutually  supportive. 
Many  of  the  funds  from  ESEA  II  go  for  the  purcha.se  of  audiovisual  materials. 
Funds  from  NDEA  III  are  used  to  purchase  the  equipment  necessary  to  support 
the  new  raaLt^rlttis. 

In  each  of  the  last  several  previous  fiscal  years,  ESEA  II  has  benefited  about 
no  million  pupils  per  year.  Of  the  funds,  about  96  percent  actually  reached  schools 
with  only  4  percent  being  returned  for  state  administration.  Reports  from  States 
indicate  that  title  II  funds  have  been  used  for  a  variety  of  punwses,  from  estab- 
lishing and  upgrading  libraries,  supporting  special  e<lucation  programs  in  hos- 
pitals, and  correctional  institutions,  providing  materials  in  special  areas  such 
as  caref^r  f^ducation  or  environmental  education,  development  and  revision  of 
standards  for  instructional  materials.  The  most  recent  fiscal  year  (fiscal  year 
1973)  shows  three  significant  trends  in  the  use  of  ESEA  II  funds.  First,  there 
is  a  growing  emphasis  on  right-to-read  projects,  many  with  evaluation  compo- 
nents. In  many  States  reading  had  the  first  priority,  with  a  mandate  to  include 
plans  to  improve  reading  skills  as  a  part  of  each  title  TI  project.  Second,  m  re- 
sponse.to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  needs  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  children  for  materials  relevant 
to  occupational  education.  Finally,  the  impact  of  inquiry  learning,  individual 
study,  ungraded  classes,  and  other  new  techniques,  plus  the  demand  of  new 
courses,  many  covering  a  wide  range  of  social  issues,  has  created  rising  pres- 
sures for  new  and  varied  media.  During  the  fir.st  8  years  of  the  program,  expendi- 
tures for  audiovisual  media  rose  from  19  to  48  percent  of  total  ESEA  II  funding. 
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The  emphasis  on  individualized  learning  and  interdiscplinary  study  has  pro- 
duced a  demand  for  materials  in  subject  areas  that  hitherto  were  not  taught 
or  studied  at  most  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  availability  of  mate- 
rials in  new  formats,  such  as  cassettes,  films,  nad  audiovisual  items  of  many 
kinds,  has  made  possible  new  forms  of  learning  and  teaching,  but  this  trend  has 
also  increased  the  needs  of  schools  for  new  instructional  materials. 

And  with  the  development  of  new  kinds  of  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of 
today's  student  comes  the  need  for  equipment  to  use  these  materials.  In  the  past 
fiscal  years,  over  60  percent  of  our  18,000  school  districts  have  participated  in 
tixe  NDEA  III  program  that  provides  tliat  equipment.  Originally,  funds  from 
the  NDEA  III  program  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  used  in  .science 
education.  Since  the  program  succeeded  in  improving  education  in  that  area. 
Congress  recognized  the  need  to  expand  the  number  of  academic  categories 
eligible  for  assistance.  Funds  can  now  be  spent  for  reading,  induptrir.1  arts,  and 
the  humanities.  The  number  of  eligible  categories  has  more  than  doubled  since 
the  start  of  the  program,  but  funds  have  not  increased  proportionately  as  new 
curriculum  areas  have  been  added.  Emphasis  lia.s  also  shifted  from  the  need 
for  teacher-centered  materials  to  the  newer  student-activity  centered  curricuUuns. 

ESEA  II  and  NDEA  III  are  programs  that  do  not  work  in  isolation,  but  play 
an  integral  part  in  many  areas  of  education  and  are  coordinated  with  many  other 
forms  of  Federal  funding.  ESEA  title  I  projects  have  given  high  priority  to  fund- 
ing educational  equipment  and  training  aids  closely  related  to  remedial  educa- 
tion projects.  As  mentioned  previously/ ESEA  TT  and  NDEA  III  funds  have 
.,,pj4j.ved  ^j>^antial  role  in  the  national  Ri^ht-to-Read  program.  Pund.s  from  the 
programs  have  been  used  to  provide  equipment  and  materials  tor  programs'^ror 
the  handicapped.  Tiiey  have  assisted  in  developing  and  implementing  bilingual 
programs  career  education  curriculums,  and  environmental  educofion  programs. 

I  liave  'included  as  an  attachment  brief  dosL-riptions  of  some  of  f lie  kinds  of 
projects  funded  by  ESEA  II  and  NDEA  II  funds. 

^ce^  -f^r  funds— For  the  entire  libraries,  and  learning  resources  programs 
we  are  requesting  only  ^ITS  million  for  fiscal  year  1977.  We  feel  this  fierure  is 
far  from  adequate,  but  we  also  feel  we  must  temper  our  request  due  to  tne 
current  economic  situation  in  the  country  today. 

The  $175  million  figure  Is  based  on  the  aggregate  of  the  fiscal  year  m3  fund- 
ing levels  of  each  of  the  programs  contained  in  the  consolidation.  Fiscal  year 
1973  is  considered  an  av^^rage  year,  by  far  not  the  hest  funding  for  the  pro- 
••  grams,  but  not  the  worst.  It  is  the  year  for  which  the  most  recent  sound  data 
is  available.  In  fiscal  year  1973  these  weire  the  funding  figures : 

ESEA  II  

NDEA  III   5X 

ESEA  III  (guidance  and  counseling)  

$175 

However,  I  must  again  emphasize  this  figure  is  what  we  consider  a  "bare- 
bones"  minimum.  It  nowftere  meets  the  real  need  for  instructional  materials  and 
equipment — a  need  that  continues  to  rise — and  which  is  also  a  victim  of  cur- 
rent economic  and  energy  conditions.  Obviously,  the  rising  cost  of  onnlonieiu 
and  materials  due  to  inflation,  and  the  need  to  replncc  items  that  have  worn 
out,  make  it  even  more  diflicult  for  a  local  school  to  meet  its  needs. 

The  current  energy  crisis  and  the  resultant  shortage  of  raw  materials  has 
also  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  technology's  products.  Prices  of  some  materials 
s-ucb  a°  jwlyvinylchloride  (PVC).  a  derivative  of  raw  oil  refining  proce.s??  usod^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  educational  phonograph  records  has  increased  100  percent 
in  the  last  year. 

The  dollars  spent  for  educational  materials  do  not  go  as  lar  as  they  have 
previously.  Much  more  money  is  needed  just  to  keep  programs  at  present 
levels. 

An  even  maintaining  present  levels  is  not  adequate.  During  House  di.scus- 
sions  of  H.R.  69  it  was  reported  that  85  percent  of  school  districts  surveyed 
failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  i>er  mipil  expenditures  for  instructional  niate- 
rial.^J  recommended  by  the  National  Education  Assoolation  and  the  Association 
for  American  Publishers.  Emphasizing  this  is  the  response  to  a  survey  performed 
i>v  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Publlr  Instruction.  Tliey  surveyed  State 
o'fficials  respon.sible  for  NDEA  III-A  and  ESEA  IT  in  the  50  States.  5  tx-^rritories, 
"-^le  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  determine  the 
r^^V^-ation's  needs  for  future  funding  under  the  proca-^^,  ^ 
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I  have  included  as  an  appendix  a  more  detailed  State-by-State  breakdown 
of  the  results  of  that  study,  but  let  me  summary  it  briefly  : 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1974 

allotment 

1977  need 

NDEA  lit  

  24.7 

136.0 

ESEA  H  

  85. 3 

196.7 

As  you  can  see,  the  estimated  need  for  each  of  the  separate  programs  in  one 
case  aimost  meets  and  in  the  other  exceeds  the  sum  we  are  requesting  this  year 
for  the  total  consolidated  package.  Also  mcluded  in  the  appendix  with  the  State 
totals  are  comments  of  some  of  the  State  officials  concerning  the  need  in  their 
State  for  funding.  The  vast  majority  of  those  officials  felt  the  need  for  the  kinds 
of  program  purposes  funded  by  ESEA  II  and  NDEA  III  had  not  been  met;  all 
felt  that  the  programs  served  a  valid  purpose  and  should  be  continued. 

HE  A  VI-A. — Let  me  now  turn  to  the  HE  A  VI-A  program  which  provides  to 
higher  education  many  of  the  same  educational  benefits  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  previously  derived  from  NDEA  III. 

HE  A  Vi-A  waa  developed  so  that  junior  colleges,  colleges,  and  universities 
could  likewise  augment  traditional  methods  of  instruction  and  thus  continue 

elementary  and  secondary  school.  The  title  VI-A  program  has  particularly 
assisted  the  smaller,  liberal  arts  colleges  who  cannot  afford  to  update  laboratories 
or  acquire  more  effective  instructional  materials  witiiout  outside,  federal  sup- 
port. In  fiscal  year  1974,  1,037  colleges  and  universities  participated. 

Funding  for  HEA  VI-A  lias  been  significantly  reduced  in  past  years  despite  the 
continued  demand  by  colleges  and  univer.sities  for  assistance.  The  requests  for 
funds  always  far  exceeds  the  dollars  available,  as  is  evidenced  by  these  figures. 

HEA  VI-A  FUNUmu 
{in  millions  of  dollars) 


Total  crant 
Total  ap-     requests  not 


Yffar  propriation  funded 


1967   514.5  $8.6 

1968   14.5  13.0 

1969   14.5  12.4 

1970   0   

1971.-   7.0  10.9 

1972   12.5  27.2 


Even  the  private  sector  outside  educational  institutions  realizes  the  value  of 
uie  HEA  VI  program.  One  nationally  known  philanthropif*  ^'•"^aiiization  is  ex- 
ploring the  possibility  of  providing  the  matching  funds  required  locally  to  receive 
federal  funding. 

The  1072  Carnegie  Commission  report  on  educational  technology  entitled  "The 
Fourth  Revolution"  stated  that  higlier  education  was  lagging  fur  behind  in  use 
of  new  teclmoloffy.  The  report  recommended  a  Federal  expenditure  for  1973  of 
$100  millio!!,  and  stated  that  colleges  could  sharply  reduce  costs  'i-d  increase 
eflicieiiuy,  wliile  boosting  individual  attention  by  use  of  instruuiional  equipment. 

HEA  VI-A  is  a  relatively  small  fund,  which  schools  can  use  to  meet  their  own 
specific  needs.  It  is  simple  to  administer,  requires  almost  no  redtape,  and  has 
helped  stimulate  some  of  the  most  innovative  developments  in  higher  education 
during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  helping  some  of  the  have-not  schools  become 
leaders  in  the  field  of  instructional  technology. 

Besides  increasing  need  for  instructional  equipment  and  educational  tech- 
nology institutions  of  higher  education  are  facing  many  of  the  saine  problems 
faced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Inflation  and  shortage  of  materials 
are  causing  costs  to  increase  drastically.  Education  is  shifting  from  a  teacher- 
centered  curriculum  to  a  learner-centered  education  which  demands  a  tremendous 
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amount  of  new  learning  resources.  Equipment  and  materials  that  students  oper- 
ate are  required. 

Many  examples  of  educational  technology  uses  in  higher  education  can  be 
cited.  The  May  1973  issue  of  Saturday  Review  characterized  Golden  West  Com- 
munity College  in  California  as  ''Electronic*  University."  The  article  describes 
the  college's  system  of  higher  education  where  .students  learn  by  doing  and  learn 
'by  making  use  of  cassettes,  computers,  films,  and  other  audiovisual  materials.  In 
addition  to  being  aWe  to  boast  of  satisfied  students  and  instructors,  the  univer- 
sity is  also  looked  upon  favorably  by  taxpayers.  The  instructional  cost  per  pupil 
is  $750.84  compared  with  a  statewide  average  of  $900  to  $1,000. 

In  support  of  funding  for  TTEA  The  need  for  HEA  VI-A  is  tremendous. 

Because  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  tlie  funds  are  going  to  these  in- 
stitutions where  they  will  have  the  biggest  impact  on  the  status  quo.  HEA  VI~A 
is  assisting  higher  educntion  instiiuiions  to  mwlernize  instruction.  The  lecture 
method  is  appropriate  for  only  some  types  of  information  dissemination  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  must  be  supplemented  by  other  instructional  metliods. 
That  the  schools  themselves  recognize  the  need  for  change  and  the  assistance 
that  HEA  VI-A  can  provide  in  this  regard  is  clear.  The  demand  for  funds  has 
exceeded  the  supply.  In  fiscal  year  1971  requests  for  funds  were  so  numerous 
that  only  39  percent  could  be  funded.  In  fiscal  year  1.972,  requests  totaled  more 
than  twice  the  $12.5  million  appropriation.  Postsecondary  institutions  caught  in 
the  complexities  of  spiraling  costs  and  increasing  enrollments  perceive  HEA  VI-A 
appropriations  as  helpful,  but  as  too  small  to  generally  upgrade  instruction  on 
that  level. 

-BHBA  VI-A  lii  (iifttonised -f or  job-orlerit^d,  vocarronal  insfcruccldn.  A  review  ot  ' 
the  types  of  institutions  that  received  HEA  VI-A  funds  during  fiscal  years  1071 
and  1972  reveals  that  about  half  the  funds  went  to  schools  not  offering  a 
bachelor's  degree — nursing  schools,  junior  colleges,  vocational  schools.  The  use 
of  HEA  VI-A  funds  has  clearly  been  consistent  with  the  national  thrust  toward 
career  education. 

HEA  VI-A  has  improved  teacher  training.  Teacher  candidates  who  experience 
the  use  of  media  as  part  of  their  education,  are  more  likely  to  u.se  such  tech- 
niques in  their  own  classrooms.  Many  studies  suggest  that  teachers  teach  as  they 
were  taught.  It  is  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  most  in  need  of  additional  in- 
structional equipment  and  materials  that  train  most  of  the  Natiou^s  teachers. 
HEA  VI-A  has  helped  to  minimize  the  disparity  between  their  experience  as 
students  anU  what  will  be  expected  of  them  as  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

HEA  VI-A  preserves  local  choiee  and  requires  a  local  commitment  of  funds. 
Like  NDEA  III,  this  title  is  a  50-50  matching  program  which  insures  that  funds 
will  l)e  carefully  administei-ed.  Within  the  limits  sot  by  Congress,  funds  may  be 
used  to  fit  the  unique  needs  of  the  recipient  institutions.  State  commissions  help 
to  determine  priority  needs  and  establish  State  plans. 

Summary. — ^Todny,  I  have  presented  evidence  regardinc:  the  history  and  impact 
of  educational  technology  and  media  on  education.  Technology  and  media  have 
become  an  integral  and  necessary  part  of  that  educational  process.  Fimds  are 
needed  to  support  those  programs  so  they  are  not  lost  in  this  time  of  economic 
crisis. 

Specifically,  I  have  recommended  that  ?it  least  $175  million  be  approved  for 
the  libraries  and  learning  tesuurces  program — title  IV  of  Public  Law  93-380. 
This;  program  will  provide  the  technology  and  media  support  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  educational  level. 

I  have  recommended  a  funding  level  of  $25  million  for  HEA  VI-A,  equipment 
and  major  remodeling  for  the  higher  educational  level. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  and  tho  subcommittee  a  con- 
ceptualization of  some  of  the  educational  needs  of  our  country.  Although  T  am 
representing  an  association  of  media  specialists,  we  are  first  and  foremost  an 
association  of  professional  educators.  If  we  are  biased  in  our  de.scription  of  the 
need  for  contained  Federal  support  for  educational  technology,  that  bias  is 
rooted  in  a  larger  concern — the  concern  that  each  learner  have  access  to  high 
quality  educational  exx)eriences  that  enhance  his  or  her  personal  growth  and 
will  help  him  or  her  become  n  productive  human  being. 
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APPENDIX  A 


EXAMPLES  OF  PROJECTS  FUNDED  BY  NDEA  III     Equipment  and  Minor  Remodeling 

INDIANA      The  involvement  of  the  family  has  proved  an  incentive  to  the  reading 

of  nearly  100  junior  high  school  students  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana, 
Minilibraries  of  books,  periodicals,  recordings,  tapes,  and  filmstrips  have  been 
organized  for  long-term  loan  to  the  families  of  students.    The  Collections  were 
chosen  with  the  interests  of  the  entire  family  in  mind  and  were  put  in  homes 
where  reading  was  not  considered  of  great  importance,    Basic  to  this  project  was 
the  idea  that  young  people  might  show  more  interest  in  reading  if  their  parents 
proved  themselves  partners  in  the  act  of  reading  itself, 

W^SCC^!SIN      in  Whitefish  Bay,  Wisconsin,  a  soundsystsm  delivers* programs  to 

several  resource  centers  in  the  high  school.    Students  have  access 
to  13  channels  and  can  dial  lessons  in  science,  social  studies,  math,  English, 
fine  arts,  and  foreign  languages.    All  audio-tutorial  exercises  are  made  by 
local  teachers  and  some  thought  is  being  given  to  expand  the  system  to  provide 
materials  for  at-home  use, 

MISSISSIPPI      Four  educational  television  stations  have  bee?i  activated  pro- 
viding broadcast  coverage  for  about  90%  of  the  state.    The  most 
canwon  use  of  NDEA  III  funds  has  been  in  the  area  of  industrial  education,  where 
more  than  75%  of  the  schools  receiving  the  funds  used  them  to  start  or  expand 
"thfeir  "ptb^rm%'  iti  ttrl^;  ^r^a ;  Soffie^crf  ^tti^       live v  cfbsfet^v^bU*  ri^stiUi  "iiffe  - 
that  students  have  a  broader  understanding  of  the  industrial  world,  motivation 
was  carried  over  into  other  areas  of  study,  greater  interest  and  pride  in 
schools  was  evident,  students  gained  confidence  in  the  use  of  common  tools,  and 
students  were  able  to  follow  individual  programs  of  work. 

NORTH  CAROLINA      Caswell  Center  is  one  of  the  nine  Special  Agencies  in  North 

Carolina  that  received  NDEA  funds.    This  project  provides 
mentally  retarded  youngsters,  in  an  institutional  setting,  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  activities  that  had  previously  been  denied  them;   The  music  and 
arts  program  has  been  expanded  to  include  students  who  had  little  opportunity 
to  develop  the  basic  fundamental  skills  of  the  arts.    The  art  and  music 
instructors  at  Caswell  Center  were  asked  if  NDEA  equipment  and  Jtwtprials  had 
been  useful.    Their  reply  was:  "It  (NDEA)  has  doubled  our  effectiveness  and 
has  iiad  an  inmensely  valuable  effect  of  not  only  increasing  the  scope  and  size 
of  these  activities  but  also  greatly  improving  the  quality  of  the  total 
education  experience  at  Caswell  Center." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE      The  Goffstown  High  School  in  Goffstown,  New  Hampshire  offers 

a  six^year  sequence  in  French.    The  program  allows  many 
students  to  work  in  nearby  French  speaking  communities  and  efforts  are  made 
to  tie  the  foreign  language  program  to  other  subject  areas.    A  modern  elec- 
tronic language  laboratory  has  been  installed  in  the  school  to  help  provide 
students  the  training  and  practice  they  need  to  move  into  the  community. 
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APPENDIX  B 


EXAMPLES  OF  PROJECTS  FUNDED  BY  ESEA  II  -  School  Library  Resources,  Textbooks,  and 
Other  Instructional  Materialf! 


PENNSYLVANIA      In  1972,  Hurricane  Agnes  completely  destroyed  many  public  and  private 
schools  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania.    During  fiscal  year  1973,  ESEA 
Title  II  staff  cooperated  to  provide  consultant  service  in  partnership  with  other 
State  units  funded  through  ESEA  III  and  V  to  aid  in  restoring  school  and  media 
programs.    In  some  instances,  consultants  helped  to  arrange  cooperative  media 
programs  with  other  agencies  until  school  services  could  be  restored.  '  ESEA  Title 
II  staff  has  participated  in  interlibrary  cooperative  workshops  to  assist  in 
planning  for  ways  for  schools  to  share  in  existing  and  new  interlibrary  cooperative 
programs. 

TEXAS      The  relationship  of  the  Title  II  program  to  the  Right  to  Read  Effort  was 
interpreted  to  the  educational  cormunity  and  the  general  public  through 
a  30  minute  television  program  as  one-  aspect  of  the  awareness  and  dissemination 
facet  of  the  Right  to  Read  effort.    A  slide  presentation  and  script  were  developed 
to  describe  the  role  of  the  library  in  support  of  and  in  conjunction  with  each  of 
xhe  Right  to  Read  goals.    Examples  of  local  education  agency  programs  were  used 
to  illustrate  library  activities  in  achieving  the  various  goals. 

MASSACHUSETTS       In  Massachusetts  services  under  ESEA  Title  II  to  public  and 
private  schools  are  substantially  the  same.    Private  school 
"Yifept^^eftt&Wbs -at fe  feit^lbU  t&  app ly^f or  Tnatertals  bh 'loari'  uii'de>*"boYfi  the 'regular"    '  ^ 
and  special -purpose  phases  of  the  program.    Workshops  conducted  in  proposal  writing  • 
in  fiscal  year  1973  were  open  to  private  and  public  school  educators.  Slightly 
under  500  private  schools  enrolled  children  participating  in  the  regular  grant  program 
for  $319,833  in  materials  on  lean,  and  25  received  additional  awards  under  the 
special -purpose  phase  amounting  to  $40,600  in  materials  on  loan.    Finally,  both 
public  and  private  schools  may  utilize  the  consultative  services  of  the  ESEA  Title  II 
staff  and  may  borrow  from  the  central  collection  of  some  20,000  juvenile  and  professional 
titles. 

NEW  JERSEY       Woodbury  Junior-Senior  High  School  short  term  exploratory 'courses 

in  science  and  an  advanced  6-year  program  in  mathematics  are  supported 
with  media  acquired  under  title  II. 

In  Pennsville,  N.J.  the  media  specialist  reported  that  the  "...title  II  grant 
provided  the  impetus  for  change.    New  services  developed  as  a  result  of  the  grant 
included  a  Festival  of  Nations  in  cooperation  with  social  studies,  home  economics, 
and  art  classes.    Realia  kits  are  available  for  use  of  students  in  special  education. 
All  types  of  media  are  used  for  assignments  in  such  scattered  subjects  as  driver 
education,  typing,  mathematics,  and  industrial  arts." 

WYOMING      In  Wyoming "there  are  several  exemplary  projects  whereby  Title  II 

supported  regular  curriculum  practices  by  emphasizing  individualized 
learning,  the  behavioral  approach  to  learning,  and  performance  plus  other  innovative 
strategies.   Title  H  mat-orials  were  used  to  create  individualized  learning  packets 
that  would:    (1)  raise  the  spelling  and  work  recognition  level;  (2)  raise  the  reading 
level;  (3)  eliminate  frustrations  of  traditional  programs;  and  (4)  provide  visual 
and  auditory  understanding  of  the  world  of  work. 
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Excerpted  from  survey  performed  by  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTHEKT  OF  PUBLIC  IWSTRUCTIOS  . 


Stite 

ESTIMATES  OF  NEED  FOR 
NDEA  IH  A 
Fiscal  Years  1975  -  1977 
May  1974 

1974                                      Estimates   of  Need 
Allntm.n,                   FY  1975                  FY  1976 

APPENDIX  C 
FY  1977 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas  "^'-^'.i 
California  ^ 

$  601,040 
46.093 
283,906 
316,892 
2.022.468 

S  1,250,000 
300.000 
900,000 
1.500.000 
18.500.000 

$  1,500.000 
350,000 
900,000 
1.500.000 
19.000,000 

$    1 .500.000 
400.000 
900.000 
1,250.000 
19.500,000 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

308.533 
273J52 
68.425 
801.383 
719,417 

2.000,000 
600.000 
300.000 
5.000,000 
2.750.000 

2.000,000 
600,000 
.  ,  350,000 
5 ,000.000 
3,000,000 

2. 000.000 
500,000 
400.000 
5,000.000 
3.500.000 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

100.573 
123,586 
1,170,627 
698,869 
383.739 

42i.000 
600.000 
6,000.000 
.  3,000.000 
2,500,000 

450.000 
600.000 
6.250,000 
3.000.000 
2.500.000 

475,000 
600.000 
6,500.000 
3,000.000 
2,500,000 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Msjne. 

Maryland 

284.277 
510,055 
665,617 
151.626 
478.438 

1 ,500.000 
2.000,000 
4.000,000 
600,000 
2.500,000 

1.000,000 
1.900,000 
4.000,000 
660,000 
2,500,000 

1 .000.000 
1 ,800,000 
3,500,000 
720,000 
3,000,000 

Massjchusctls 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

571.303 
1.173.929 
555.136 
414.274 
593.798 

2,000,000 
8^28,619 
2,500,000 
1 ,000,000 
2,000,000 

2.000.000 
9,000.000 
3 ,000.000 
1 .000.000 
2,000,000 

2,000,000 
10,000,000 
3 ,000,000 
1 ,000,000 
2,000,000 

Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

115.822 
199.992 
54.435 
'  99,440 
704.875 

400,000 
600,000 
150,000 
300,000 
2,600,000 

500,000 
700,000 
150.000 
325,000 
2.750,000 

500,000 
800,000 
100,000 
350,000 
2,900,000 

New  Mexico 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio» 

203,849 
1.487,171 
786,782 
!  02 .7 10 
1.379.208 

650,000 
10,450,000 
3,500.000 
340,000 

700,000 
11.500,000 
4,000,000 
320,000 

7:0,000 

.  12,650,000 
4,500,000 
300,000 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

352.439 
266,046 
1,354.415 
98,994 
467.538 

1 ,000,000 
onn  nnn 

6,000,000 
700,000 
1 ,200,000 

1.000,000 
800  000 

6,500,000 
700.000 

1,200,000 

1 .000,000 
800,000 

7,000,000 
700,000 

1 ,200.000 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

113.209 
601.447 
1.691.985 
199,440 
65.432 

750,000 
2,500,000 
10,000,000 
650,000 
300,000 

750,000 
3,000,000 
10,000,000 
700,000 
300.000 

500,000 
3,500.000 
10,000.000 
800,000 
300.000 

Virginia 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoniinp 

644,974 
407.302 
266,922 
632.756 
51.026 

3.200,000 
1  ,^UU,uOQ 
1,500,000 
2,200.000 
200,000 

3,500.000 
1,400.000 
2,000.000 
2.420.000 
200.000 

4,000,000 
1 ,400,000 
2,000,000 
2,662,000 
200.000 

District  of  Columbia' 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
American  Samoa 
Guam' 
Puerto  Rico 

53.585 
27,244 
25.000 
25.000 
397.756 

75,000  * 
75.000 

700.000 

8U.U00 
75,000 

750,000 

90,000 
75,000 

800,000 

Virgin  Islands* 
Trust  Territory 

25,000 
25.000 

100,000 

100.000 

100,000 

Tct=! 

$24,767,207' 

$124,693,619 

$130,480,000 

$136,022,000 

urn  <luctlionnjtrc.  ,    ,      ^  ,  , 

jitmmcnt  for  Mates  nol  rctpondini:  in  lhi\  wrvcy  wai  11.412,793  ind  unot  lntlud«d  In  lout, 
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Comments  of  Administrators  on  NDEA  lll-A 


The  following  are  the  verbatim  remarks  on  the  program  as  reprinted  from 
the  questionnaires. 


We  have  a  great  demand  for  money  to  fund  NDEA  III  grants  on  a  matching 
basis  dealing  with  innovative,  exemplary  and  general  type  programs  in 
critical  subject  areas  to  assist  curriculum. 

See  memo  on  Right  to  Read.     (listed  directly  below) 

Kenneth  C.  Grieser,  Federal  Programs  Coordinator,  Alaska 

Alaska  Is  a  Right- to-Read  state.     More  than  75%  of  the  local  school 
districts  have  made  a  commitment  to  the  goal  of  Right- to-Read  1974-75  which 
means  that  implementation  of  individualized  instruction,  statewide,  is 
Hearing  a  reality.    Because  of  this  change  of  program,  it  is  expected  that 
demands  and  needs  for  mul ti-level ,  multi-media,  multi-sensory  materials  and 
hardware  will  double  beginning  with  FY  1975  and  stay  at  that  level  for 
approximately  five  (5)  years. 

It  is  expected  that  the  same  change  will  take  place  in  mathematics  programs. 

This  change,  along  with  population  growth  due  to  pipeline  construction, 
wjlll  necessitate  and  justify  doubling  the  allocations  for  Alaska. 

Eula  Ruby,  Director,  Right~to-Read ,  Alaska 


Growth  rate  in  Arizona  is  tremendous.     New  schools  are  having  difficulty 
in  equipping  schools  with  essential  equipment  in  sufficient  quantities.  Growth 
rate  is  concentrated  so  that  pressures  are  on  specific  districts. 

NDEA  Title  III  funds  arc  not  sufficient  for  innovation  programs. 
ESEA  Title  III  projects  are  limited. 

Private  schools  should  be  permitted  to  participate.  Administrative 
funds  insufficient. 

T)r.  Gld  Borcher,  Deputy  Associate  Superintendent,  Arizona 


School  officials  have  not  been  requesting  funds  according  to  their  needs 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds.     Even  under  these  circumstances,  the  requests 
for  the  1973  funds  exceeded  the  funds  available  by  more  than  $250,000  ($125,000 
matching  money).     Eighty  percent  of  the  districts  participated.     The  percent 
would  have  been  higher  if  the  approval  had  come  earlier.     Some  districts  had 
■pent  the  matching  money  earlier  in  the  year. 

Industrial  arts  and  arts  and  humanities  have  never  been  'included  in  our 
state  plan  because  funds  were  not  available  to  fund  the  requests  on  these 
already  included.     No  doubt  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  three  years 
should  be  spent  on  this  area  alone. 

Rayburn  O.  Richardson,  Coordinator,  NDEA  Title  III,  Arkansas 

Advanced  funding  would  help  achieve  the  real  intent  of  the  acquisition 
•    program — strengthening  instruction,  enabling  realistic  survey  of  needs. 

Program  still  needed — at  higher  funding — for  at  least  2  years— then,  possible 
phasing  out. 

Leonard  Garber,  Administrator,  NDEA  III-A,  Connecticut 

Advanced  funding  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  moi*e  detailed  needs 
assessmen*^  "nd  comprehensive  planning;   therefore,  ef f ectii'eness  of  the  various 
programs  would  be  considerably  increased. 
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Randall  L.  Broyles,  Assistant  State  Superintendent,  Delaware 


Most  districts  are  just  beginning  to  establish  effective  programs  of 
individualized  instruction.    The  alternative  to  an  over  abundance  of  teachers 
and  aides  is  quality  audio-visual  equipment  and  materials.     Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  consider  combining  ESEA  Title  II  and  NDEA  Title  III  into  a  single  program. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Taranto,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II  and  NDEA  III,  Florida 


With  our  instructional  programs  in  the  critical  subjects  being  increasingly 
individualized  and  improved,  the  need  for  more  equipment  and  materials  has 
become  greater  than  ever  before.     It  would  be  most  advantageous  for  Hawaii  to  * 
receive  advanced  funding  so  that  plans  can  be  made  to  make  this  program  most 
effective. 

Clarence  Masumotoya,  Director  of  Federal  Programs,  Hawaii 

In  FY  70,  project  applications  from  public  school  districts  in  Illinois 
were  approved  in  the  amount  of  $7,424,702.     The  Illinois  allotment  was 
$1,445,776.     Illinois  could  have  used  at  least  $3,712,000.     Illinois  uses  a 
variable  reimbursement  rate  and- in  FY  70,   this  rate  varied  from  a  minimum 
reimbursement  of  10%  to  a  maximum  reimbursement  of  19.57-    More  than  4/5  of  the 
cost  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials  was  borne  by  the  local  education 
agency.     The  1970  Fiscal  year  discouraged  many  districts  from  participating  in 
future  acquisition  programs. 

In  FY  71,  project  applications  from  public  school  disti-icts  in  Illinois 
were  approved  in  the  amount  of  $7,362,798.     The  Illinois  allotment  was 
$1,984,149.     Illinois  could  have  used  at  least  $3,682,000.     The  reimbursement 
rflf*.  varied  from  10%  to  25%.     More  than  3/4  of  the  cost  of  materials  was  assumed 
by  the  local  district.     More  districts  became  discouraged. 

In  FY  72,  project  applications  from  public  school  districts  in  Illinois 
were  approved  in  the  amount  of  $6,074,663.     The  Illinois  allotment  was  $2,033,514. 
Illinois  could  have  used  at  least  $3,037,000.     The  reimbursement  rate  varied 
from  20%  to  33%.     Fewer  districts  are  participating  in  the  program. 

To  counteract  a  serious  non-participation  trend  in  Illinois  and  to 
encourage  more  schools  to  participate,   the  Title  III,  NDEA,  Acquisition 
Program  was  changed  to  an  allotment  per  district.     This  change  worked  very 
well  with  the  FY  73  funds  since  the  reimbursement  rate  was  increased  to  50%. 
However,  when  only  $1,170,000  was  released  to  Illinois  in  FY  74,  the  allotment 
for  many  small  districts  was  so  little  that  it  wasn't  worthwhile  for  them  to 
file  an  application.     As  a  result,  fewer  districts  are  participating  each  year 
and  Illinois  is  to  the  point  where  only  one-half  of  the  districts  file 
applications. 

Earl  D.  Patton,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Illinois 


There  is  a  continuing  need  for  materials  and  equipment  in  all  the 
critical  areas.     Because  these  programs  are  developing  and  the  cost  of  items 
are  high,  the  entire  State  NDEA  Title  III  allocation  would  not  have  met  half 
the  needs.     The  need  will  continue  to  grow  over  the  next  years. 

Indiana's  neecl  was  more  than  three  times  the  allocation  granted. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  identify  the  impact  of  NDEA 
Title  III  funds  being  spent  on  the  education  of  each  child,  each  year. 
However,  the  impact  of  NDEA  III  can  be  seen  and  felt  in  all  the  programs. 
A  reflection  of  this  fact  is  evidenced  by  student  achievement  scores  that 
have  been  improving  over  the  past  years.     Additionally,  at  least  60  percent 
of  the  schools  indicated  thr.t  the  major  thrust  in  subject  offerings  has  been 
because  of  NDEA  Title  III  funding  on  a  50  percent  level.     Indeed,  of  all  the 
Federal  Programs,  NDEA  Title  III  has  been  the  most  effective. 
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Hazel  M.  Laydon,  Supervisor,  Js'DEA  Title  III,  Indiana 

With  a  new  subsidy  law  to  take  effect  in  FY  '76,  Maine  LEAs  will  have 
available  more  matching  funds.     While  some  districts  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  "hardware"  for  wholerclass  work,  few  systems  have  enough  for  individualized 
instruction  and  small-group  work,.    All  suffer  from  an  inadequate  supply  of 
"software"  such  as  film  loops,  filmstrips,  audio-  and  video-tapes ,  seience 
equipment  and  materials  for  individualized  instructional  programs,  concrete 
devices  to  represent  abstract  mathematical  concepts,  materials  for  slow 
learners  and  LD  pupils  who  are  to  be  "mains tre'amed"  into  regular  classrooms. 
Maine  has  many  small  geographically  isolated  schools  where  pupils  frequently 
lack  contact  with  the  "outside  world."    These  pupils  need  films,  filmstrips, 
study  prints  to  give  them  some  vicarious  experience  with  which  students  in  less 
remote  areas  have  daily  contact. 

In  brief,   too  many  subjects  are  taught  through  a  textbook  approach,  which 
cannot  meet  the  needs  of  poor  readers  or  non-readers.     In  many  high  schools,  only 
college-bound  students  have  laboratory  seience  experiences  while  the  poorer 
reader  has  access^  only  to  a  textbook  from  which  he  can  derive  little  benefit — 
or  knowledge. 

Most  Maine  Junior  high  schools/middle  schools  have  no  industrial  art 
courses  those  which  do  have  lA  suffer  from  a  lack  of  equipment. 

Edward  F.  Booth,  Coordinator,  NDEA  III-A,  Maine 

Without  advanced  funding  it  is  impossible  to  plan  for  an  effective 
program. 

David  R.  Bender,  Assistant  Director,  Maryland 

We  are  currently  entering  a  phase  of  providing  programs  to  help  children 
with  a  variety  of  learning  disabilities  and  NDEA  III  funds  could  be  of  vital 
assistance  in  assisting  local  schools.     This  would  be  in  addition  to  the  more 
"normal"  programs  which  still  need  considerable  help  to  increase     the  quality 
of  education. 

Raymond  L.  Gchling,  Jr.,  Acting  Project  Director,  NDEA  III, 
Massachusetts 

In  1971-72,  according  to  our  State  Plan,  only  25%  of  our  600  fjchool 
districts  participated  in  NDEA  III-A,     Those  schools  overencumbcred  their 
allocations  by  $1,038,945.     This  amount  in  consideration  of  their  being 
allocated  a  "specific"  amount, 

Michigan  has  recently  developed  the  Regional  Educational  Media  Center 
concept.     Twenty-two  have  been  designated.     In  a  recent  report  to  the 
Department  by  all  22,  an  amount  of  $5,511,784  was  requested  by  them  to  enable 
them  to  offer  requested  services, 

Charles  Ruffing,  Coordinator,  NDEA  III-A,  Michigan 


The  need  for  NDEA  Title  III  is  becoming  greater  in  Minnesota  because 
the  legislature  has  imposed  tax  limitations.     This  limitation  will  inhibit 
schools  frcm  spending  more  money  on  equipment.     They  will  have  matching  funds 
available. 
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George  F,  Hoppe,  Director,  NDEA  III,  Minnesota 


With  funding  of  NDEA  III-A  (FY  73  and  74)  being  received  in  February  1974, 
the  State's  allotment  has  been  committed  to  support  projects  from  LEAs  as  of 
May  17,  1974.     Numerous  inquiries  concernirtg  availability  of  additional 
NDEA  III-A  funds  have  been  received  since  the  deadline  (May  1,  1974)  for 
submitting  projects.     Indications  are  that  LEAs  'could  and  would  use  additional 
monies  to  support  acquisition  of  materials  and  equipment  to  improve  the 
instructional  program  in  the  eligible  curriculum  areas. 

A  survey  of  recently  submitted  projects  ('74)  indicates  that  a  majority 
of  LEAs  are  in  need  of  basic  materials  and  equipment  to  carry  out  their 
instructional  programs.     This  observation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some 
LEAs  participated  In  NDEA  III-A  this  year  as  a  first,  since  the  early  sixties, 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  NDEA  III-A  funds  are  needed  within  Mississippi  to 
support  the  continued  improvement  of  the  instructional  program. 

The  expansion  of  educational  television  capabilities  within  the  State 
and  changing  curricula  has  brought  a  need  for  new  types  of  materials  and 
equipment. 

The  advanced  funding  of  NDEA  III-A,  perhaps  six  months  in  advance, 
would  enable  LEAs  to  better  plan  their  budgets  for  acquisition  of  materials  ^ 
and  equipment. 

G.  H.  Johnston,  Superintendent,  Mississippi 


On  projects  to  be  approved  with  FY  73  and  FY  74  funds,  school  districts 
have  been  encouraged  to  expend  their  funds  for  instructional  television 
equipment  when  adequately  planned  to  strengthen  the  educational  programs 
in  the  ten  critical  areas  of  NDEA  III.     With  95%  of  all  projects  approved 
we  have  found  an  excellent  response  to  this  priority^    This  represents  only 
one  of  m&ny  existing  needs. 

Elmer  F.  Klein,  Director,  School  Learning  Resources,  Missouri 


Requests  received  within  recent  weeks  are  evidence  that  the  local 
education  agencies  are  continuing  to  rely  upon  NDEA  III-A  for  assistance, 
especially  in  planning  for  installations  within  new  buildings,  where  bond 
issues  drafted  some  months  ago  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  spiraling  inflation. 

(Mrs.)  A.  Esther  Bronson,  Administrator,  NDEA  III-A,  Nebraska 


This  has  been  an  extremely  helpful  program,  but  we  need  to  do  more  work 
with  the  users  of  the  equipment.     Saturating  them  with  hardware  doesn't, 
of  itself,  assure  better  learning  experiences  for  children. 

James  P.  Costa,  Director,  Federal  programs,  Nevada 


Funding  by "July  1  would  be  a  big  improvement  but  at  least  six  months 
lead  time  is  needed  for  effective  planning  and  budgeting. 

George  K.  McBane,  Director,  NDEA  III,  New  Mexico 

Applications  from  local  educatipn  agencies  request  funds  far  in  excess 
of  the  NDEA  III  funding  available. 

Increased  individualization  of  educational  programs  to  respond  to  learner 
needs  requires  more  instructional  materials  and  equipment  In  lieu  of  the  standi 
textbook. 
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Funds  available  under  ESEA  I,  HI  and  ESA  are  needed  for  other  than 
Instructional  materials  and  equipment  costs. 

Centralization  of  materials  ftnd  equipment  acquisition  minimizes  duplication 
of  expenditures  for  similar  items  for  different  projects. 

P.  Alistair  MacKinnon,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  New  York 


'  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  safe  assumption  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  local  school  administrators  in  North  Carolina  would  like  to  see  the 
NDEA  Title  III-A  program  not  only  remain  in  existence  but  have  increased 
funding. 

Even  though  authorization  for  continuation  of  this  program  is  provided 
under  P. L.  92-318  until  June  30,  1975,  appropriation  legislation  is  necessary 
to  enable  this  program  to  be  operational  during  FY  1975.    The  fact  that  the 
NDEA  program  has  not  been  included  in  any  administration  budget  causes  us 
concern  about  its  future. 

According-  to  a  questionnaire  given  in  1972,  this  program  ranked  as 
the  most  popular  federal  education  program. 

Darrell  Arnold,  NDEA  Coordinator,  North  Carolina 


In  visiting  with  school  administrators  in  Oklahoma  I  find  that  they 
feel  the  NDEA  program  is  the  best  program  that  they  receive  federal  funding  from. 

M.  M.  Vickers,  Administrator,  Oklahoma 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  ESEA  Title  I  and  III  funds  for 
equipment  restrict  the  use  of  the  equipment  to  the  specific  program.  NDEA 
funds  are  meant  to  improve  general  school  programs  for  the  entire  student 
body.     Building  programs  anticipated  in  the  next  three  years  will  have  a 
tremendous  effect  on  equipment  needs. 

Gerry  W.  Leonard,  Coordinator,  Federal  Grants,  Rhode  Island 


NDEA  III  has  been  one  of  the  best  programs  ever  brought  forth  by  the 
Federal  Government.     The  50%  matching  request  has  been  especially  good  for 
it  has  assumed  that  the  local  districts  did  indeed  want  the  materials  enough 
to  use  a  good  share  of  their  own  funds  to  acquire  them,  instead  of  Just 
spending  "free"  federal  money. 

In  this  day  of  increasing  demands  of  teachers  for  a  larger  share  of 
local  money  for  salary  purposes,  this  program  will  be  of  increasing  value 
to  assure  that  those  same  teachers  will  have  equipment  with  which  to  instruct 
our  children. 

Norris  M.  Paulson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Finance  Management, 
South  Dakota 
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Aids  all  student*.  CJbvers  95%  of  Projrm.  It  jenerates  additional 
local  funds  to  aid  procraa. 

Dr.  J.  Maurice  Roberta,  Director  of  Interagency  Relations, 
Tennessee 


Financing  public  school  education  is  getting  More  difficult  each  yei 
The  schools  in  our  atate  need  all  the  help  tbey  can  get. 

R,  X,  Slayton,  Director,  Program  Funds  Management,  Texas 


Our  schools  are  still  desperately  in  need  of  resources  for  teaching. 
We  have  made  significant  gains  over  the  past  decade  due  to  federal  assistance. 
Without  it  we  would  have  almost  bare  classrooms.    However,  that  need  is 
continuing  and  has  nor  will  ever  be  completely  met  at  any  one  point  in  time. 
Materials  and  equipment  do  wear  out  and  need  replacement.    We  need  a  continuing 
funding  program. 

Dr.  LeRoy  R.  Lindeman,  Administrator,  Instructional  Media 
Division,  Utah 


The  cruel  effects  of  inflation  over  the  past  four  years  have  had  the 
effect  of  lessening  the  impact  that  NDEA  had  made  by  1968-69.    We  need 
NDEA  to  bring  in  the  new  technology. 

Donn  McCafferty,  Chief,  Secondary  Education,  Vermont 

The  NDEA  Title  III  program  is  one  of  the  few  federal  programs  that 
permit  direct  participation  by  the  recipient  LEAs.    With  a  share  of  this 
investment  for  equipment  being  borne  by  the  local  level,  greater  accountability 
Is  exercised  to  obtain  the  most  benefit  from  each  dollar  invested.  The 
program  is  flexible  in  that  it  permits  the  State  to  recognize  differences 
between  LEAs     and  determine  the  share  of  cost  to  be  borne  by  each. 

Robert  V.  Turner,  Special  Assistant  for  Federal  Programs, 
Virginia 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  tbe  concept  of  HR  69,  however,  under  no 
circumstances  should  individual  programs  consolidated  in  IIR  69  be  funded  for 
less  than    the  appropriation  level  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Cecil  J.  Hannan,  Administrative  Assistant,  Federal  Liaison, 
Washington 
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Much  of  the  equipment  «nd  materrlala  purchased  In  the  early  yeara  of 
►  NDEA  III  Is  worn  out,  in  need  of  repair,  or  obaolete,    NDEA  III  la  needed 
to  relieve  this  situation. 


If  we  could  know  our  state  allotment  3  months  In  advance  of  July  1  each 
year,  this  would  provide  us  with  plenty  of  planning  time. 


As  of  FY  74  our  Department  of  Education  completed  four  new  learning 
centers;  therefore,  we  plan  that  we  use  this  money  to  help  equip'  theae  centera. 
Four  more  will  be  constructed  In  FY  75  and  two  will  be  completed  In  FY  77. 
We  will  need  this  money  to  help  buy  the  equipment  for  these  new  learning  centera. 


This  program  has  been  extremely  helpful  since  It  enables  educational 
agencies  to  acquire  equipment  to  better  their  programs. 


Please  note  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  operation  Is  dependent  on 
appropriations  from  the  Federal  level.    We  are  not  required  to  show  local  funds 
as  matching.    However  each  year  schools  will  budget  funds  for  soft  and  hardware 
as  It  relates,  to  the  subject  areas. 

NDEA  III  has  gone  a  long  way  to  upgrade  subject  needs;  It  has  offered 
school  staff  the  opportunity  to  take  a  critical  look  at  subjects  with  the  idea 
of  strengthening,  fully  knowing  that  there    are  aome  funds  available  to  do  so. 
I  personally  feel  It  Is  a  good  program  and  has  gone  far  In  upgrading  subject 
areas. 


Gene  A.  Maguran,  Sr.,  Director  Federal  Programs,  West  Virginia 


Arnold  M.  Chandler,  Administrator,  ndeA  III,  Wisconsin 


Alva  Flllago,  NDEA  Coordinator,  American  Samoa 


Maria  I.  de  Jesus,  Federal  Programs  Coordinator,  Puerto  Rico 


Gordon  W,  Gunderson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Special  Programs,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs 
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EXCERPTED  FROM  SURVEY  PERFORMED  BY  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


TAILE  y 

ESTIMATES  OF  NEED  FOR  ESEA  tl 
Fiscal  Yean  1975  •  1977 
Miy  1974 


APPENDIX  D 


Stale 

1974 

Attotmenl 

1974  AddHional 
Funds  Needed 

1975 

Eatimatet   of  Need 
1976 

1977 

Alabuni 

Alaska 

Afizona 

Aikansat 

California 

S  1, 417^52 
I46j657 
•33^17 
104,423 
•  i36517 

$  500,000 
100,000 
500,000 
100,000 
20.000.000 

$  2,000,000 
300,000 
1 ,400.000 
1,000,000 
30.000.000 

$  2,000,000 
350,000 
1 ,400,000 
1,225,000 
40.000.000 

$  2,000,000 
400,000 
1,400,000 
1.516,000 
50.000.000 

Connecticut 
Delaware 
Rorida 
Georgia 

1 ,026,4li( 
|;)3S,I40 
260,008 
2,704^85 
1.911,403 

350,000 

3,295.015 
900,000 

1.200,000 
1 ,400,000 
300,000 
6,000.000 
3.000.000 

1,212,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
6,000.000 
3.750.000 

1,234,120 
1.600,000 
300,000 
6,000,000 
4.000,000 

Id^o" 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 

360,767 
327 ',91 8 
4JI76,093 
2307,156 
1.255^62 

100,000* 
750,000 
5^00,000 

2.744.000* 

400,000 
1,200,000 
10,000,000 
2,300.000 
2.600.000 

450,000 
1,200,000 
10,000,000 
2300.000 
2.750.000 

500,000 
1.200,000 
10,000,000 
2300,000 
2.900,000 

Kentucky 
Louitiana 
Maine 
Maryland 

930  912 
U56!508 
1,669^90 

463^49 
1,717.959 

270,000 
1431492 
500.000 

1. 000.000 

1,200,000 
1 .500.000 
2.000.000 

463,250  , 
2.000.000 

1,200,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
577,936 
2.500,000 

1,200,000 
2,500,000 
3.000,000 
557,021 
3.000.000 

Massach  u  set  tt 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 

2  429  1 12 
4!l9l!424 

1,777,743 
936,130 
2.021.406 

500,000 
2^2.000' 
1,000,000 
2.50O.0OO 

2,50O.OOtf* 
5.000,000 
2,000,000 
2,670,000 
4,500.000 

2,500,000= 
5,500,000 
2,500,000 
3,192,000 
4.500.000 

2,500,000= 
6,000.000 
2,500,000 
3.710,000 
4.500.000 

Nebruka 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

326,976 
643,619 
230,411 

535,975 
3.085.657 

30.000 
200,000 
20,000* 
30.000 
1,000.000 

350.000 
■00,000 
250,000 
375,000 
4,000,000 

360,000 
900,000 
250,000 
390,000 
5.000,000 

360,000 
t  000,000 
250,000 
400,000 
6.000.000 

New  York 
North  Carolina 
North  Dakota 
Ohio* 

516.306 
7,423,067 
2,037,649 

270,752 
4.775.569 

114,000' 

2,500.000 
1,000.000 
30.000 

750.000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
300.000 

100.000 
1 1 ,000,000 
3,500,000 
330,000 

150,000 

12.000,000 
4,000,000 
365,000 

0k1&lioni2 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  

1 ,086  694 
'872!473 

5,000,836 
401,728 

1 ,141 ,551 

500,000 
128,000 
1.000,000' 
600,000 

I,500,n00 
1,000.^, 
6,000.f^*  1 
1 ,000;X)0 
1 .500,000 

1.500.000 
1.000,000 
6.000.000 
900,000 
1 ,500.000 

1 ,500.000 
1,000,000 
6,500.000 
900.000 
1 .500.000 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

303.545 
1.517,853 
4.979,429 
523,228 
206.217 

200.000 
500,000 
20,020,000* 
972.000^ 
35.000 

soo.ooo 

2.000.000 
25,000.000 
1 ,500,000 
215,000 

500.000 
2,500.000 
25.000.000 
1,500.000 
220.000 

500.000 
3.000.000 
25.000.000 
1,500,000 
225.000 

Virginia 
Wash  in  {(Ion 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 
WyomlnR 

1.928,041 
1.461,184 

710.237 
2,086,738 
152.533 

2,000.000 
400.000 
500,000 
500,000 
150.000 

4,000.000 
1,650.100 
1 ,300,000 
2399,748 
300.000 

3,000.000 
t  ,700.000 
1,500,000 
2,759,710 
300.000 

3,000.000 
1 ,750,000 
1,500.000 
3.173.666 
300,000 

Dtstrict  of  Columbia 
Bureau  ot  Indian  Affairs 
American  Samoa 
Guam' 
Puerto  Rico 

279.769 
I25;i29 
30.000 
74,769 
1. 128 .294 

68.B93 
50,000 

1.043.606 

313,528 

175.000 
30.000 

2.900.000 

421,810 

180,000 
30,000 

3.700.000 

464.068 

200.000 
30.000 

4.600.000 

Virgin  Islands' 
Trust  Territory 

66.339 
86,589 

10,000 

96.000 

98.000 

100.000 

Total 

S85343323* 

$74,784,006 

S  160.107.626 

$171,246,526 

$196.774375 

'Diit  not  return <)urtlionn>tte. 
»Tot»l  \914  alloitnenl  r«  ttatetnot  tMpondinitJO  Ihit  urvey  wai  I4.«ti>77  «nd  bnot  Inctudid  in  total 
>TiK  Kiuai  rnfotiK  Kerned  lo  bt  the  total  fundt  ne«!e^  rathei  than  the  «ddj«!oful  amount  nc«4W.  at  Ihe  ^uertion  aike^.Thui. 

lhi» number  U  Ihe  dtfrertnce  between  Ihe  an»unt  reported  and  the  actual  \9f4  tUotment,  rounded  to  the  nearett  U,000, 
*Rejfondent  In4iiitc^  IhiHtptute  II  a  minimum. 

»R««ofl4em  did  not  iWt  in  amount  but  commented  »x  followt:  -At  the  yrewnt  n»  ttite  funiii  wpport  ihe  development  ««« if'o»>'^ 

yiiotity  f»r  -«pJ  p<f»nnet  »er»ice».  mean  lit  He  of  no  wppofl  for  media  profiamt-  fcStA  Title  ll  fundi  ^-^po  toctl  KhooUyitem 
bu7  hr»e  feJeiJl  monrt  piovide  only  minimal  a«l  fof  local  ciimmunitiei,  Maiuchuvtti  theiefore  needul  Icitl  ai  much  federal 
S.^.n7a.h.ib«T.J^^^^  iwo  fiwatyeari.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Ac.  Tiile  U  U  dom|  an  exedlenl 

K  fuU»!  inTKho^l  ll"^^^^^  program!  in^he  Commonwealth  orMawhuKtti.arnl  e ncou rating  need .d  jrowth.  Any 
i^Jvik^JTr  ESlJ^TlSc  II  r«ndr»^l1  rwaS  a  deteiioratnin  of  theie  proftami  «hen  need  for  their  further  development »  beinj 
d«m«kX  felt."    n"t  h"r»u  i  h  an^er^e  of  ihe  1973  Maichuietti  allocarion  of  12.600.000  and  the  Ul*  allocation 
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TABLE  4 

VIEWS  OF  STATE  ADMINISTRATORS 
ON  ESEA  n 
May  1974 

(See  "Summary  of  Results"  for  actual  questions) 


Future  of  Program^ 
1974  Funds  Continue 
State  Adequate      Inadequate    Phase  Out      Continue       &  Increase 


Alabama 

X 

X 

Alaska 

X 

X 

Arizona 

X 

X 

Arkansas 

X 

X 

California 

X 

X 

Colorado 

X 

X 

Connecticut  X 

X 

Delaware 

X 

X 

Rorlda 

X 

X 

Georgia 

X 

X 

Hawaii 

X 

X 

Idaho 

X 

X 

Illinois 

X 

X 

Indiana  X 

X 

Iowa 

X 

X 

Kansas 

X 

X 

Kentucky 

X 

X 

Louisiana 

X 

X 

Maine  X 

X 

Maryland 

X 

X 

Massachusetts 

X 

X 

Michigan 

X 

X 

Minnesota 

X 

X 

Mississippi 

X 

X  ■ 

Missouri 

X 

X 

Montana 

X 

X 

Nebraska 

X 

X 

Nevada 

X 

X 

New  Hampshire 

X 

X 

New  Jersey 

X 

X 

New  Mexico 

X 

X 

New  York 

X 

X 

North  Carolina 

X 

X 

North  Dakota 

X 

K  * 

Ohlo» 

Oklahoma 

X 

X 

Oregon 

X 

X 

Pennsylvania 

X 

X 

Riiodc  Island 

X 

X 

South  Carolina 

X 

X 

South  Dakota 

X 

X 

Tennessee 

J( 

X 

Texas 

X 

X 

Utah 

X 

X 

Vermont 

X 

X 

Virginia 

X 

X 

Washington 

X 

X 

West  Virginia 

X 

X 

Wisconsin 

X 

X 

Wyoming 

X 

X 

Disirict  of  Columbia 

X 

X 

Burran  of  Indian  Affairs 

X 

X 

American  Samoa  X 

X 

Guam* 

Puerto  Rico 

X 

X 

Virgin  Islands' 

Trust  Territory 

X 

X 

Totil  4 

50 

10 

44 

Footnotes:        'Did  not  return que.Mionnaitc. 

^Responses  mdicatmjj  hoth  "Continue"  and  "Continue  and  Increase"  were  counted  i$  "Continue 
ind  Incteise"  only. 
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Comments  of  Administrators  on  ESEA  II 


The  followinr  are  the  verba ti»  remarks  on  the  projrMi  as  reprinted  from  the 
questionnaires. 

We  support  the  activities  of  ESEA,  Title  II  and  urfe  their  continuation. 
However,  we  feel  it  is  imperative  that  certain  programs  be  consolidated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  eliainate  duplication  of  effort  and  paper  work. 

W.  B.  Mlllown,  Coordinator  of  Federal  ProsrsBS,  Alabaaa 


We  have  a  great  demand  for  money  to  fund  special  purpose  grants  dealing 
with  innovative,  exemplary^  and  general  types  of  library  programs  to  assist 
curriculum.    The  requests  this  year  were  for  $80,000  and  we  funded  only  $40,000. 

See  memo  on  Right-to-Read.   (listed  directly  below) 

Kenneth  C.  Grieser,  Federal  Programs  Coordinator,  Alaska 

Alaska  is  ■  Right-to-Read  state.    More  than  75%  of  the  local  school  districts 
have  made  «  commitment  to  the  goal  of  Right-to-Read  1974-75  which  means  that 
implementation  of  individualized  instruction,  statewide,  is  nearing  a  reality. 
Because  of  this  change  of  program,  it  is  expected  that  demands  «nd  needs  for 
multi-level,  multi-media,  multi-sensory  materials  and  hardware  will  double 
beginning  with  FY  1975  and  stay  at  that  level  for  approximately  five  <5)  years. 

It  is  expected  that  the  same  change  will  take  place  in  mathematics  programs. 

This  change,  along  with  population  growth  due  to  pipeline  construction; 
will  necessitate  and  justify  doubling  the  allocations  for  Alaska. 

Eula  Ruby,  Director,  Right-to-Read,  Alaska 


Administrative  funds  should  be  increased.    Funding  should  be  increased  to 
include  the  purchase  of  equipment.    Uncertainties  and  late  funding  has  not 
permitted  wise  planning.    Materials  have  increased  greatly  in  cost. 

Dr.  Sid  Borcher,  Deputy  Associate  Superintendent,  Arizona 


The  libraries  in  our  state  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  resources 
provided  under  Title  II  ESEA  during  the  past  few  years.    Without  these  funds, 
many  children  would  be  deprived  of  any  fairly  acceptable  library  resources. 
We  feel  that  Title  II  should  be  a  priority  program  for  funding  in  federal 
education  appropriations. 

Mrs.  Corliss  M.  Howard,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II,  Arkansas 

At  least  an  increase  of  40  percent  in  State  allocation  is  necessary  Just 
to  keep  even  with  inflation.     It  is  estimated  that  over  $120,000,000  would  be 
required  to  bring  California  school  library  media  centers  up  to  minimum  standards 
in  all  media.    This  is  over  and  H^onrt  state  and  local  effort  of  about  $25,000,000 
a  year  for  materials. 

Claude  W.  Hass ,  Program  Administrator,  ESEA  II,  California 


Since  1967  there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  average  number  of  books 
per  pupil.    However,  the  average  number  of  audiovisual  items  has  increased 
signiXicantiy  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Fall  Report  for  1967  did  not 
even  ask  for  a  reporting  of  such  materials.    Much  of  the  trend  away  from  book- 
oriented  libraries  toward  instructional  materials  centers  can  be  attributed  to 
ESEA  II  funding.     In  addition,  districts  have  been  able  to  expand  district- 
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level  materials  collections ,  especially  in  the  fields  of  IGmm  films  and 
expensive  multi-media  kits.     Funds  from  ESEA  II  have  allowed  districts  to 
implement  innovative  and  creative  media  programs  or  to  attain  depth  in  specialized 
subject  areas.    Again,  the  report  from  Colorado  Springs  gives  a  fairly  typical 
view  of  how  ESEA  II  has  improved  school  media  centers  in  the  state. 

Anne  Marie  Falsone,  School  Library  Consultant,  Colorado 


Title  II  has  been  a  main  impetus  in  centralizing  school  library  media 
centers.    There  are  still  schools  without  a  library ,  but  these  are  now  in  the 
minority.    The  greatest  need  is  in  poorer  towns,  in  elementary  schools  where 
local  budgets  are  meager. 

Tlieresa  McKeon,  Title  II  Coordinator ,  Connecticut         '  ■ 


ESEA  Title  II  has  allowed  us  to  start  basic  libraries  in  all  schools. 
Unfortunately,  they  are  totally  inadequate  to  serve  the  student  population. 
Because  of  the  small  amount  allocated  to  Delaware,  we  are  barely  able  to  keep 
pace  with  student  needs,  curriculum  changes,  or  increases  in  the  cost  of 
library  resources. 

Richard  L.  Kreuger,  Supervisor,  ESEA  II  and  Library /Media 
Services,  Delaware 


The  estimates  given  are  conservative.    One  must  realize  that  even 
established  libraries  need  funds  for  updating  collections,  providing  replacement 
items  for  worn  items,  etc. 

The  consolidation  of  compatible  uklegorical  programs  is  in  order.  NDEA, 
Title  III  and  ESEA,  Title  II  are  examples  of  conpatible  categorical  programs 
which  could  logically  be  combined  without  destrdying  their  effectiveness. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Taranto,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II  and  NDEA  III,  Florida 

Increased  allowances  for  Administration  ahould  be  built^  into  the  ACT. 
Salaries  in  Hawaii  (for  all  workers,  clerical  and  professional)  have  increased 
with  the  advent  of  unionism  for  State  employees.    Rental  costs  have  soared  for 
office  space,  utilities,  office  equipment  and  supplies,  telephone  and  cable 
communications,  etc.     It  is  difficult  to  keep  Administration  costs  within  the 
$50,000  limitations;  consequently  additional  costs  have  been  shuffled  to 
Acquisition  (ordering,  processing,  etc.)  thus  cutting  into  the  actual  acquisition 
of  materials  that  are  much  needed  for  the  benefit  of  children  and  teachers  in 
providing  better  educational  opportunities. 

Arline  Schiller,  Program  Specialist,  ESEA  II,  Hawaii 

Uncertainty  of  the  availability  of  Title  II,  ESEA  funds  makes  planning 
at  both  state  and  local  levels  difficult.     Correspondence  from  local  school 
districts  indicated  that  a  high  value  is  placed  upon  the  Title  II,  ESEA  program 
as  a  means  for  increasing  both  quantity  and  quality  of  library/media  materials 
in  the  state. 

Earl  D.  Patton,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Illinois 

The  ESEA  Title  II  program  in  Iowa  has  provided  the  funds  to  the  sixteen 
regional  educational  media  centers  for  the  purchase  of  school  library  resource 
materials.     All  ESEA  Title  II  money  in  Iowa  is  allocated  to  the  centers.  Without 
ESEA  Title  II  funds  in  Iowa  we  would  be  hurt  drastically  in  furthering  the 
concept  of  and  services  provided  by  our  regional  educational  media  centers. 
New  state  legislation  mandates  area  media  services  and  provides  little  or  no 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  materials.    We  arc  therefore  relying  on  continued 
federal  funds  i.e.  ESEA  Title  II. 
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Paul  L.  Spurlock,  Chief,  Educatlonil  Media  Section,  Iowa 

Forward  funding  Is  necessary  for  effective  planning  for  full  utilization 
of  materials. 

Charles  E.  Nicholson,  Director,  Curriculum  and  ESEA  II,  Kansas 

The  prograa  needs  to  continue  as  It  is.    All  children  and  teachers  In  the 
State  of  XentucJcy  profit  from  the  program. 

Richard  I.  Betz,  Unit  Director,  Kentucky 

ESXA  Title  II  provides  a  variety  of  Instructional  materials  for  use  In 
instructional  programs  where  sources  of  study  materials  are  limited.     It  also 
stimulates  State,  local  and  private  school  efforts  to  Increase  the  level  of 
funds  made  available  for  Instructional  materials.     It  encourages  the  operation 
of  a  school  system  media  center  In  each  system.  •  It  provides  the  system  center 
collections  of  materials  too  professional  or  specialized  to  be  feasibly 
maintained  In  Individual  schools.     It  provides  the  school  media  center  adequate 
collections  of  print  and  non-print  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and 
t«ach«rs  In  the  teaching- learning  process. 

The  accomplishment  under  Title  II  programs  has  been  outstanding.  Since  It 
went  Into  operation,  thousands  of  local  sohools  have  Improved  library  resources 
and  other  Instructional  materials. 

This  program  has  brought  the  libraries  up  to  date  and    Is  keeping  them 
current. 

Jesse  G.  Mllner,  Director  ESEA  II,  Loulsl«n.« 

We  have  begun  to  develop  regional  resource  centers  with  ESEA  Title  II. 
Without  the  continuation  of  funding,  progress  In  this  area  will  be  greatly 
Impeded . 

John  Boynton,  Coordinator,  Uedla  Services,  Maine 

Advanced  funding  is  also  needed  for  this  program. 

David  R.  Bender,  Assistant  Director,  Maryland 

Materials  continue  to  Increase  In  price.    New  students  with  new  needs 
come  along;  materials  wear  out  or  turn  up  missing  and  must  be  replaced;  there 
Is  a  continuing  need  for  more  and  better  materials.  .  Congress  should  Increase  the  • 
funding  each  year,  at  least  enough  to  keep  pace  with  these  continuing  needs. 

Mary  Ann  Hanna,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II,  Michigan 

This  supplement,  If  lost,  will  not  be  supplied  by  local  funds  because  of 
tax  limitations  on  our  LEAs.    Our  local  maintenance  of  effort  has  steadily 
Increased  due  to  the  Impact  of  Title  II.    This  Impact  would  be  lost.  Private 
schools  would  be  without  any  assistance  If  Title  II  Is  discontinued. 
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George  P.  Hoppe,  Director,  ESEA  II,  Minnesota 


Some  Identified  merits  of  the  Title  II  program  In  Mississippi  are  as 
follows: 

Teachers  have  becone  accustomed  to  having  alternatives  when  planning 
Instructional  activities.    These  alternatives  are  made  possible  through  the 
reservoirs  of  relevant  Instructional  materials— the  school  media  centers. 

Sixty  percent  (60%)  of  .11  school  districts  report  that  one  of  their 
moat  critical  needs  Is  providing  materials  lor  the  underachlever .    A  majority 
of  these  school  administrators  agree  that  the  added  materials  for  the  under- 
achlever provided  through  ESEA  II  have  contributed  to  an  Increase  In  the 
achievement  level  of  students. 

Materials  have  been  purchased  that  support  special  programs  such  as 
special  education,  environmental  education,  career  education,  drug  education, 
and  sex  education. 

G.  H.  Johnaton,  Superintendent  of  Education,  Mississippi 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Title  II,  ESEA  program  In  1965-66  the  number 
of  central  llbrarlea  In  the  public  elementary  «nd  secondary  schools  has 
Increased  by  116%.    Certificated  librarians  employed  In  these  schools  have 
Increaaed  by  94%.    A  combination  of  local,  state,  «nd  federal  funds  has  been 
sufficient  to  bring  less  than  one-half  of  the  central  library  collectlona 
up  to  the  state  standards  required  for  classification  and  accreditation  of  the 
districts. 

More  than  95%  of  the  pupils  enrolled  In  the  public  and  private, 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  have  participated  annually  In  the  Title  II 
ESEA  program.    This  attests  to  the  popularity  of  the  program  and  the  effectiveness 
of  Ita  administration. 


Elmer  F.  Klein,  Director,  School  Learning  Resources,  Missouri 


In  a  rural  state  such  as  Montana,  there  are  many  achools  who  would  not 
even  have  a  library  resource  available.  If  It  were  not  for  ESEA  Title  II  funda 
The  need  certainly  exists  and  as  educational  costs  Increase,  the  need  for 
federal  assistance  for  library  resources  Increases. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Lehman,  Director,  Finance  and  General  Support 
for  Schools,  Montana 


Title  II  Is  the  backbone  of  the  concept  of  a  media  program.  We  need 
It  to  continue  as  a  source  for  materials  as  LEAs  accept  the  media  program 
concept  and  cover  full  staffing  to  try  to  meet  educational  needs. 

(Mrs.)  A.  Esther  Bronson,  Administrator,  ESEA  II,  Nebraska 


This  Is  an  excellent  program  which  can  be  coordinated  effectively  with 
NDEA  Title  III-A.  -  • 

James  P.  Costa,  Director,  Federal  Prccrams,  Nevada 


The  Title  II  ESEA  program,  lias  served  as  seed  money  to'"  stimulate  LEAs 
to  develop  library/media  progrsms.    In  a  few  districts  with  low  tax  bases  it 
actually  provides  services  not  otherwise  available.    By  helping  nonpublic 
school  children  (from  1/5  to  1/6  of  New  Jersey  children  not  In  public  schools) 
It  has  helped  to  Insure  local  support  of  the  public  achoola.    Some  counties 
In  New  Jersey  have  from  1/3  to  1/2  of  the  children  In  nonpublic  schools.  Schools 
In  this  state  are  largely  supported  by  local  property  taxes. 

Anne  Voss,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II,  New  Jeraey 
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Th«  flfures  (listed  elsewhere  In  the  questionnaire)  are  conservatlv* 
••tlaates  which  would  allow  for  the  aame  alow  rate  of  growth  we  are  noir 
exp«rl«nclnK'    To  fully  aeet  the  estimate  of  Title  II  to  provide  an  effective 
library /Mdla  pro^rax  for  all  children  would  require  an  additional  50%, 

Georce  K.  McBane,  Director,  ESEA  II,  New  Mexico 

The  State's  and  Nation's  Rl^ht-to-Read  effort  cannot  succeed  without 
the  aupport  of  strong  school  library  media  prc^rams  which  lead  students  to 
want  to  read. 

lUnlnal  collections  have  not  yet  been  achieved  In  nany  schools,  In  both 
the  book  and  audio-visual  areas. 

On  the  positive  side,  fewer  than  one  percent  of  the  schools  do  not  have 
achool  libraries  today. 

Inflation  has  seriously  decreased  the  amount  of  materials  we  anticipated 
would  be  acquired  after  eight  years  of  the  progran. 

Centralization  of  materlala  and  equipment  acquisition  minimizes  duplication 
of  expenditures  for  similar  Items  for  different  projects. 

F\inds  available  under  ESEA  I,  III,  ESA  etc.  are  needed  for  educational 
expenditures  other  than  school  library  resources. 

P.  Allatalr  MacKinnon,  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner,  New  York 

The  need  for  additional  materials  as  well  as  Increased  Inflation  haa 
caused  the  buying  power  to  decrease.     Additional  materials  are  needed  to  carry 
out  a  good  Instructional  program. 

Carroll  R.  Calhoun,  Chief  Consultant,  ESEA  II,  North  Carolina 


The  reception  of  Title  II  ESEA  In  the  State  of  North  Dakota  by  local 
education  agencies  has  been  excellent.     It  Is  a  very  popular  program  because 
the  red  tape  Involved  Is  at  a  minimum.    School  districts  need  and  appreciate 
the  allocations  given  to  them  each  year  for  their  library  ccntera.    Local  school 
districts  hope  that  the  program  will  continue  at  least  at  the  present  level  of 
funding  but  hope  for  an  Increase  due  to  the  rising  costs  of  materlrls.* 

Elmer  Huber,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II,  North  Dakota 


We  feel  that  this  program  Is  essential  to  any  Instructional  program  by 
providing  additional  resource  materials. 

U.  M.  Vlckers,  Administrator,  Oklahoma 

The  Inflated  cost  of  materials  has  decreased  the  purchasing  power  of 
allocated  funds.    The  needs  continue  as  currlcular  trenrls  change.  This 
program  represents  a  partnership  among  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
with  materials  coming  from  one  source,  staff  and  fac//litito?  from  otH>;rc. 
It  has  served  very  well  and  must  be  continued. 

(Urs.)  Elizabeth  P.  Hoffman,  Chief,  Division  of  School  Library 
Services  and  Coordinator  of  ESEA  II,  Pennsylvania 

The  use  of  media  has  become  more  essential  In  total  Instructional  programs 
In  all  schools.    At  present,  no  school  district  In  the  state  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  media  niaterlals  to  meet  the  ever  Increasing  demands. 

Donald  C.  Pearce,  Coordinator  of  Federal  Funding,  South  Carolina 

The  library  has  become  a  very  Important  factor  In  the  learning  environment 
we  are  trying  to  provide  for  our  children.    A  library  learning  center  can  be 
the  core  about  which  the  teacher  can  break  out  of  her  classroom  "nd  the 
limitation  of  her  class  textbook  and  take  advantage  of  other  available  aids. 
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The  number  of  things  that  could  be  used  In  this  fashion  la  almost  endless. 
Hlch  schools  are  becomlnc  moderately  well  supplied  with  libt.ry  media  materials 
but  the  elementary  schools  and  middle  schools  are  still  very  lacking.  Considering 
that  Title  II,  ESEA  does  not  require  local  matching,  almost  any  money  available 
could  be  advantageously  used. 

Norrls  M.  Paulson,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Finance  Management. 
South  Dakota 

The  Agency  is  In  the  third  year  of  a  state  wide  instructional  resources 
program  atudy.    Early  estimates  indicate  an  annual  expenditure  of  $30,000,000. 
The  five  componenta  being  considered  In  the  program  .re:  professional  development, 
adoption  of  instructional  materials,  Instructional  resources  Information, 
learning  resource  centers,  and  Instructional  resources  technological  and 
dissemination. 

R.  E.  Slayton,  Director,  Program  Funds  Management,  Texas 

We  are  emphasizing  the  Individualization  of  Instruction.  We  cannot 
do  so  without  resources.  We  are  extremely  limited  jind  need  more  funding 
for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  LeRoy  R.  Llndeman,  Administrator,  Curriculum  Division,  Utah 

ESEA  Title  II  haa  not  only  assisted  elementary  school  libraries  already 
functioning,  but  has  sparked  Interest  In  scsll  communities  to  start  libraries 
where  there  had  been  none.    The  greatest  need  Is  still  In  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  secondary  schools  are  now  requesting  that  some  Title  II 
funds  be  directed  their  way.    Additional  funds  would  allow  us  to  reinstate  the 
Special  Purpose  Grant  program  for  aecondary  schools. 

ESEA  Title  II  la  also  the  only  aource  of  funda  for  the  State  Department  of 
Educations ♦»  admlnlatratlon  of  the  School  Library/Media  services.    If  Title  II 
goes  out,  the  position  of  School  Library/Media  Consultant  would  be  In  Jeopardy. 

Eleonora  P.  Karman,  School  Llbrary/Hedla  Consultant,  Vermont 

Most  of  the  school  libraries,  even  the  ones  In  the  smaller  elementary 
schools,  are  on  the  verge  of  Implementing  a  unified  media  approach  to  teaching 
and  learning  and  are  striving  to  become  true  media  centers.    Much  effort  in 
the  past  has  been  devoted  to  attaining  State  standards  for  print  materials. 
Title  II  assistance  has  been  Instrumental  In  meeting  these  basic  goals  and' 
helping  with  beginning  audio-visual  collections.    Other  funds  can  be  uaed  to 
maintain  the  status  qua,  but  Title  II  funds  can  provide  the  extra  push  for 
real  on-going  growth  and  expansion. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  certain  identified  special  needs  through 
the  use  of  Title  II  funds  for  Special  Projects.    The  applications  for  these 
projects  always  exceed  available  funds.    Additional  Title  II  funds  could  be 
used  expeditiously  to  fund  a  greater  number  of  these  projects  and  to  provide 
funding  more  nearly  at  the  level  requested  since  partial  funding  prevents  full 
Implementation  as  envisioned  by  the  project  designers. 

Robert  V.  Turner,  Special  Assistant  for  Federal  Programs,  Virginia 

Under  the  Title  II  program  existing  school  libraries  In  Washington  State 
have  been  greatly  expanded;  learning  resources,  both  print  and  non-print, 
are  more  readily  available  and  accessible  to  children  and  teachers  In  both 
public  and  private  schools.    Through  the  Special  Needs  grants.  Instructional 
programs  In  many  of  the  school  districts  have  been  affected  significantly. 

Cecil  J.  Hannan,  Administrative  Assistant,  Federal  Liaison, 
Washington 
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The  amount  of  red  tape  Involved  in  arriving  at  "relative  need"  at  the  local 
level  is  tremendous. 

Gene  A.  Maguran,  Sr.,  Director,  Federal  Programs,  West  Virginia 

The  ESEA  Title  II  program  has  provided  materials  to  support  instructional 
approaches  that  coincide  with  the  present  day  learning  habits  of  students. 
It  has  motivated  schools  to  use  their  own  funds  to  purchase  library  materials, 
especially  audio-visual  materials.    This  allows  the  educational  practices  used 
in  schools  to  compare  with  the  other  learning  sources. 

Many  of  our  schools  have  indicated  that  without  ESEA  Title  II  funds  a  large 
nximber  of  resources  needed  for  students  and  teachers  at  schools  would  go  unmet. 
The  funding  level  for  resources  is  low  and  the  rising  cost  of  materials  also 
limits  quantity  and  quality  of  materials  that  can  be  purchased. 

Gwendolyn  G.  Lightfoot,  Coordinator,  ESEA  II,  District  of  Columbia 

ESEA  grant  makes  it  possible  to  aid  the  parochial  schools  of  American 
Samoa  and  without  it  we  could  not  give  aid  to  these  schools. 

Mildred  S.  Councill,  Supervisor  of  Libraries,  American  Samoa 

These  funds  are  extremely  needed.    The  School  Library  Program  in  Puerto 
Rico  is  making  every  effort  to  offer  services  that  could  gradually  meet  the 
needs  of  our  students.    Our  School  System  has  a  population  of  713,166  students 
with  an  average  of  1  library  per  1,654  pupils.    The  availability  of  funds  for 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  service  is  vital  for  a  better  education 
and  learning  achievement  o£  our  children. 

Maria  I.  de  Jesus,  Federal  Programs  Coordinator,  Puerto  Rico 

It  is  the  only  program  by  which  librarians  receive  funds  on  a  regular 
annual  basis;  planning  and  meaningful  development  of  library  resources  would 
be  far  more  effective  if  funding  could  be  a  certainty  over  a  period  of  several 
years.     In  other  words,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  the  amount  of  funding  as 
it  is  a  need  to  be  provided  a  certainty  that  funds  will  be  provided  over  a 
sustained  period  of  time. 

Daniel  J.  Peaoock,  Supervisor,  Library  Services,  Mariana  Islands 

Through  ESEA  Title  II  many  of  the  small  isolated  schools  common  to  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  operation  have  received  a  minimal  collection 
of  both  print  and  non-print  materials.     We  have  also  seen  greater  emphasis 
on  providing  library  and  media  services  to  these  outlying  areas.    The  use  of 
Title  II  "nd  regular  program  funds  has  offered  an  opportunity  to  concentrate 
services  in  the  schools  of  greatest  need. 

Gordon  W.  Gunderson,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Special  Programs, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
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STATEMENT  OF  FRED  G.  BURKE 
I  am  Fred  G.  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State  of  New 
Jersey.    I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  to  speak  to  the  importance  of  international 
education. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
from  1960  until  1967  I  was  Director  of  the  Program  of  East  African  Studies 
at  Syracuse  University's  Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 
and  that  from  1967  to  1970  I  was  Dean  of  International  Studies  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo.     Prior  to  assuming  my  current 
responsibilities  in  New  Jersey,  I  was  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Rhode 
Island  with  responsibilities  encompassing  higher  education  as  well.  This 
unusual  combination  of  experience  has  provided  me  a  unique  opportunity  to 
assess  the  importance  of  international  education  at  a  variety  of  levels 
and  frbm  a  variety  of  vantage  points. 

I  have,  for  example,  been  able  to  ascertain  that  there  exists  a 
close  relationships  between  domestic  ethnic  and  race  relations  and  the 
attitudes  that  our  young  people  form  toward  people  from  other  countries. 
The  inter-relationship  of  international  to  domestic  problems  is  keenly 
felt  in  New  Jersey,  a  state  which  last  year  v.lone  absorbed  26,000 
immigrants.    The  great  bulks  of  these  Americans  are  Spanish  speaking  and 
in  response  to  their  special  needs  our  state  requires  bilingual  and 
bi-cultural  education  in  every  school . district  that  has  20  or  more  pupils 
of  limited  English  speaking  ability.    Whether  our  newest  citizens  will 
receive,  as  the  New  Jersey  Constitution  requires,  a  "thorough  and  efficient" 
education  ^ind  whether  or  not  they  will  iive  in  peace  and  harmoney 
with  their  fellow  citizens  will  depend  upon  the  inter-cultural 
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and  inter-ethnic  attitudes  which  will  be  shaped  and  formed  over  the  next 
decade.    I  can  attest  to  the  increasing  and  urgent  need  for  more  Federal 
.  assistance  in  the  areas  of  language  studies  and  programs  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  our  state  to  respond  to  the  rapidly  changing  composition  of 
our  population. 

As  our  planet  continues  to  shrink,  it  is  in,,  rative  that  we  seek 
to  build  adequate  human  and  institutional  foundations  for  cooperation. 
We  are  particularly  sensitive  to  this  need  in  New  Jersey.  .  For  many  of  our 
citizens  the  problems  of  Cuba,  Africa  and  Puerto  Rico  are  frequently 
closer  and  more  relevant  than  those  of  California,  Texas  or  Illinois. 

But  the  problems  of  world  interdependency  are  apparent  to  all  of 
our  citizens  and  have  been  brought  home  sharply  by  severe  imbalances  in 
energy;  food,  population  and  environmental  pollution.  Increasingly, 
national  concerns  in  scope  have  become  trans-national,  and  the  institutions 
and  relationships  required  to  cope  with  these  trans-national  problems  will, 
of  necessity,  have  to  evolve  if,  indeed,  world  civilization  is  to  persist. 
New  as'sumptions,  non-western  assumptions,  about  man  and  his  society  are 
being  articulated  by  newly  independent  nations.    This  new  international 
dialogue  requires  a  new,  more  informed  understanding  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  other  nations  than  we  now  have. 

And  as  America  turns  to  substituting  cultural  and  moral  leadership 
for  economic  might  and  military  muscle,  it  becomes  not  only  dssirable  but 
essential  that  we  respond  to  and  act  on  the  dramatic  changes  that  are 
occurring  within  our  universe. 

Unless  we  devote  increasing  resources  to  language  and  area  studies 
to  broaden  our  understanding  of  our  fellow  man  -  to  cope  with  the  effects 
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of  social,  cultural,  political  and  economic  change  -  we  cannot  hope  to 
Maintain  a  primary  position  in  world  society. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  realize  how  unprepared 
we  were  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  to  deal  with  a  host  of  unfamiliar 
.  societies  and  cultures.    As  always,  Americans  responded  to  an  emergency 
situation  and,  through  crash  programs,  we  quickly  improved  our  knowledge 
and  our  capacity  to  deal  with  other  nations,  but  certainly  not  to  the 
extent  that  would  have  been  possible  had  we  incorporated  such  activities  into 
our  educational  programs  ovei  the  years. 

It  is  disturbing  to  me,  as  one  who  has  witnessed  the  consequences 
of  cultural  unpreparedness  and  has  participated  in  the  crash  programs, 
and  as  one  who  is  keenly  conscious  of  the  relationship  of  international 
and  inter-cultural  understanding    to  inter-ethnic  and  inter-racial 
cooperation,  that  since  1964  we  have  decreased  rather  than  increased 
the    resources  applied  to  this  important  purpose.    The  cutbacks  in 
Title  VI  as  well  as  in  most  public  and  private  international  educational 
programs  has  once  again,  I  fear,  left  us  dangerously  exposed  and  once  again 
vulnerable.    We  have,  by  197S,  dissipated,  in  my  estimation,  far  too 
much  of  our  language  and  area  expertise.    We  should  be  rebuilding  our 
professional  skills,  our  knowledge  and  our  resources  now,  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  even  deeper  and  more  widespread  involvement  of  our  peoples 
with  all  peoples  of  the  world.    Hopefully,  we  can  learn  historical 
lessons  instead  of  repeating  historic  mistakes. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  Congress  to  fund  Title  VI  at 
the  $18  million  level  so  as  to  enable  the  people  of  our  nation  to  regain 
a  high  proficiency  in  understanding  and  communicating  with  peoples  and 
cultures  of  other  nations. 
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Funding  at  the  $18  million  level  would  have  three  '^ery  specific 
beneficial  effects.    First,  it  would  increase  the  number  of  available 
fellowships,  thus  aiding  the  entry  of  minority  students  from  other 
professional  disciplines  like  business  and  medicine  who  would  benefit 
from  foreign  language  and  area  studies.    Second,  it  would  permit  the 
establishment  of  new  intensive  instructional  programs  in  such  key 
third  world  languages  as  Arabic,  Chinese,  and  Japanese.    Third,  it 
would  stimulate  the  infusion  into  the  educational  mainstream  of 
knowledge  and  skills  gained  through  in-depth  programs  of  international 
studies . 

Unfortunately,  the  significance  of  small  programs  like  Title  VI 
are  sometimes  overlooked.    Whereas  it  is  difficult  for  state  educational 
systems  to  assume  programs  supported  hy  Title  VI  because  they  are 
primarily  a  national  as  opposed  to  a  state  interest,  expenditures  for 
Title  VI  programs  on  the  other  hand  generate  approximately  five  to  six 
dollars  for  each  Federal  dollar  expended.    Thus,  an  $18  million  appropriation 
will  trigger  approximately  $100  million  of  state  and  private  funds. 

For  those  of  us  who  wrestle  with  public  policy,  assues  and  who  are 
familiar    with  similar  problems  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it*s  clear 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  comprehend  the  dimensions  of  our  own  problems 
is  to  become  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  other  societies  as  they  seek 
to  address  themselves  to  such  trans-national  concerns  as  pollution, 
population,  generational  conflict,  race  relations,  and  urban  decay. 

Like  most  human  endeavors,  international  understanding  is  based 
on  learning.    Adequate  funding  for  Title  VI  will  play  an  important  part  in 
providing  the  further  learning  opportunities  for  i'ltprnatiuiiiil  understanding. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  WOOD 


My  name  Is  Charles  Wood.     I'm  here  representing  the 
Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations  as  its  Legislative 
.  Chairman  and  the  Adult  Education  Association  as  its  Executive 
Director.     The  Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations  con- 
sist of  some  sixteen  national  organizations  that  have  a  con- 
tinuing Interest  m  expanding  educational  opportunltleg  for 
adults.    The  Coalition  includes  professional  associations  such 
as  the  Adult  Education    Association,  as  well  as  broad  based 
membership  groups  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Adult  Education  Association,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  as  its  Executive  Director,  will  be  celebrating 
Its  25th  anniversary  during  the  Bicentennial  Year.  Approximately 
one-fourth  of  our  membership  are  directly  involved  In  programs 
funded  In  part  by  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  as  amended 
In  197^.    However,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  entire  membership, 
whether  engaged  In  cooperative  extension,  university  extension, 
training  for  business  and  Industry,  or  worker  education — to 
cite  three  of  the  many  varieties  of  adult  education  engaged  in 
by  our  members — fully  support  the  concept  that  the  federal 
role  In  providing  adults  with  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  basic 
education  through  high  school  is  extremely  Important.  They 
firmly  believe  that  the  present  level  of  federal  support  of 
such  efforts  is  woefully  Inadequate, 
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The  other  two  witnesses.  Dr.  Gary  Eyre  and  Dr.  James 
Dorland,  make  a  very  persuasive  case  for  a  substantial  Increase 
In  the  level  of  appropriations  for  FY  1976.     I  will  not  take 
any  more  of  your  valuable  time  restating  the  facts  which  they 
have  provided  you.     I  will  take  a  few  moments  to  highlight  two 
or  three  matters  which  I  do  feel  deserve  particular  emphasis. 
RESEARCH  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

First,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  the  responsibility 
for  research  and  training  which  formerly  was  performed  at  the 
federal  level  Is  now — as  a  result  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  197^ —  mandated  to  the  states  with  the  states  required  to 
spend  no  less  than  15%  for  this  purpose. 

The  organizations  I  represent  today  have  consistently 
supported  the  concept  -that  program'  funds  can  only  be  maximally 
effective  If  there  Is  built  ir.tc  the  program  a  fiscal  base  for 
research  and  staff  development.     Although  we  supported  the 
retention  of  this  responsibility  at  the  federal  level,  we  ac- 
cept the  fact  that  It  has  now  been  given  to  the  states.  However, 
we  are  disturbed  that  even  though  the  responsibility  has  been 
given  to  the  states,  no  additional  funds  were  provided  for 
the  exercise  of  this  responsibility. 

Consequently,  we  strongly  urge  the  committee  to  Increase 
the  current  level  of  appropriation  of  67.5  million  dollars  by 
15%,  or  an  additional  10.125  million  dollars  to  be  used  by  the 
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states  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  mandated  to  them  in 
section  309  of  the  Act. 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Secondly,  we  fully  support  an  Increase  of  3,881  million' 
dollars  in  the  current  level  of  appropriations  to  adequately 
underwrite  administration  of  this  program  in  each  state. 

In  summary,  the  Coalition  of  Adult  Education  Organizations, 
and  the  Adult  Education  Association  of  the  USA,  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  recommend  to  the  Senate  an  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1976  of  81. 506  million  dollars  for  the  Adult  Education  Act, 

We  fully  understand  that  this  level  of  funding  is  still 
far  short  of  the  amount  authorized,  and  more  importantly  repre- 
sents an  even  greater  shortfall  than  the  amount  which  is  required 
if  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  are 
ever  to  be  achieved.     However,  at  the  same  time,  I  appear  before 
you  as  a  representative  of  two  responsible  organizations,  and 
am  making  a  plea  for  a  level  of  appropriations  which,  while 
far  from  adequate,  will  at  least  permit  the  states  to  fulfill 
their  basic  responsibilities  under  the  Act  in  FY  1976. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  there  are  an  infinite  vari- 
ety of  educational  needs  to  which  this  nation  needs  to  address 
itself  in  the  years  ahead.    Every  demographic  indicator  suggests 
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that  at  least  in  the  Immediate  future,  we  will  be  experlenclnc 
a  rising  percentage  of  our  population  In  the  adult  category 
and  a  declining  percentage  of  our  population  In  the  youth 
category. 

This  fact  coupled  with  other  phenomena  such  as  the 
rapldily  of  technolocical  chiinj5§,  tn^  problems  or  en^rjjy, 

conservation,  Increased  amounts  of  leisure  time,  and  other 
societal  changes  makes  It  Imperative  that  government  at  all 
levels,  but  most  Importantly  at  the  federal  level,  evidence 
a  real  commitment  to  attempting  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  adults  In  their  totality.    We  also  recognize  that  the  basic 
and  fundamental  educational  needs  of  adults  which  the  Adult 
Education  Act  Is  addressed  to,  must  be  met  If  the  more  sophis- 
ticated and  complex  educational  needs  of  adults  are  to  be  met. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today 
on  behalf  of  adult  educators  working  In  a  variety  of  Institutional 
settings  and  attempting  to  meet  a  variety  of  adult  education 
needs  but  who  are  united  In  support  of  a  much  more  adequate 
level  of  funding  In  FY  1976  for  the  Adult  ^:dufi.l^.ion  Act.  '/o 
also  appreciate  the  support  this  Committee  has  given  to  adult 
education  In  the  past.  Including  forward-funding  for  FY  76. 
We  are  confident  our  requests  hare  today  merit  your  support 
as  you  review  appropriations  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  H.  DAVID  FISH 


On  behalf  of  the  Impact  Area  Schools,  I  want  to  thank. you  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  the  FY  1976  appropriations. 

Across  the  country  school  districts  are  confronted  with  extreme 
financial  difficulties  as  inflation  has  increased  costs  and  the 
recession  has  decreased  property  tax  revenue  through  delinquent  or 
late  payments.     Any  loss  of  revenue  by  school  districts  can  be  trans- 
lated into  unemployment  since  over  85  per  cent  of  school  district 
budgets  are  for  personnel.     Therefore,  today  we  want  to  Present  as 
strong  a  case  as  possible  for  an  adequate  appropriation  for  Impact 
Aid. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  a  major  reform  of  Impact  Aid  as  part 
of  Public  Law  93-380.     This  reform  reduced  entitlements  for  "out-of- 
county"  students,  those  from  civilian  families,  and  eliminated  "out- 
of-state"  students  from  the  program.     (A  reform  designed  to  meet  the 
criticism  made  because  payments  went  to  the  suburban  Washington 
counties  in  Maryland  and^ Virginia. )     They  also  added  payments  for 
students  living  in  low  rent  housing  and  handicapped  students  from 
military  families  if  the  student  was  enrolled  in  an  appropriate 
special  education  program.     During  the  passage  of  the  bill  "hold  harm- 
less" provisions  were  added  to  ease  the  transition  to  the  new  law. 
Other  provisions  were  added  to  maintain  the  relationship  between  the 
classifications  of  the  program.     The  total  effect  of  the  new  law, 
while  providing  some  reforms,  was  also  expanding  from  1.8  million  to 
an  estimated  2.7  million  students. 

Impact  Aid  has  undoubtedly  been  strengthened  because  of  the 
addition  of  the  low  rent  housing  students  into  the  .payrat^at  structure. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  law.  The 
handicapped  provision  gives  direct  assistance  in  supplying  a  needed 
service  to  students;  however,  the  additions  do  bring  the  responsi-* 
bility  to  adequately  support  the  whole  program  to  avoid  damaging 
the  education  of  students  in  school  districts  previously  funded  by 
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The  new  law  attempted  to  build  a  floor  under  Impact  Aid  to 
establish  the  tier  system  of  payment  with  the  requirement  that  the 
entire  Tier  2  had  to  be  funded  or  none  of  it  could  be  paid.     It  is 
our  concern  that  we  do  not  really  know  what  amoxant  of  money  will 
protect  school  districts  from  financial  disaster  by  adequately  funding 
Tier  2,  Section  6,  and  two  incorporated  "hold  harmlesses"  which  will 
draw  from  the  sane  appropriation.     Despite  the  high  professional 
regard  we  have  for  the  staff  of  the  SAFA  office  at  the  Office  o^ 
Education,  we  are  not  confident  of  their  statistics. 

We  know  that  the  loss  of  key  personnel  has  not  been  replaced 
and  that  the  remaining  staff  has  not  been  provided  resources  to 
validate  the  estimates  that  the  Office  of  Education  is  preparing. 
The  low  rent  housing  data  which  the  office  has  developed  does  not 
include  districts  not  currently  in  the  Impact  Aid  Progrcun,  and  for 
many  Impact^  Aid  Districts  only  consists  of  estimates  made  at  our 
request.     The  handicapped  children  represented  a  whole  new  calculation 
which  many  districts,  including  my  own,  simply  do  not  have  programmed 
to  begin  to  report  to  the  Office  of  Education  in  our  survey  which  is 
attached.     Other  potential  problems  exist  in  the  data;  but,  our 
most  important  concern  is  shown  by  the  survey  reported  in  the  attach- 
ment .     Tier  2  simply  repjresents  a  loss  in  funding  for  the  great 
majority  of  school  districts  1 

The  local  school  districts  do  not  know  how  to  estimate  income 
under  the  new  law.     We  have  found  a  great  amount  of  confusion  among 
school  administrators  as  they  attempt  to  compute  the  amounts  that 

V, 

will  be  due  their  districts  in  the  coming  year  under  the  various 
categories  as  defined  by  P.L.  93-380.     The  attached  data,  using  FY 
1975  as  a  comparison  base,  was  compiled  from  worksheets  filled  in 
by  local  school  districts.     In  a  majority  of  cases  correction  ad- 
justments had  to  be  made  because  of  misunderstanding  of  rates, 
authorization  amount  and  appropriation  sums  as  they  relate  to  the 
new  categories  and  the  tier  system  of  funding.  / 
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Some  districts  are  enclosing  letters  of  distress  with  the 
returned  worksheets.     Comments  range  from  outright  disbelief  that 
Congress  really  intended  so  drastic,  a  cutback  to  expressions  of  the 
extreme  corrective  action  required  at  the  local  level  to  either 
replace  lost  funds  or  reduce  educational  programs.     Many  local 
districts  are  very  hard  pressed  as  the  combined  effects  of  inflation 
on  what  they  purchase  and  recession  on  local  tax  income  are  forcing 
them  into  deficit  positions. 

The  data  attached  to  this  statement  was  compiled  with  the  help 
of  the  Office  of  Education  which  supplied  correct  marking  lists  and 
adjusted  local  contribution  rates  as  well  as  administrative  guidance 
required  to  secure  correct  information. 

School  districts  re^turned  worksheets  to  Lance  Eldred,  president 
of  the  Impact  Area  Schools,  for  review  and  correction  using  FY  1975 
ADA  and  FY  1975  local  contribution  rates.     The  total  cost  of  education 
used  is  also  FY  1975.     The  summary  includes  data  received  prior  to 
April  2,  1975,  and  is  listed  by  state. 

Scanning  these  sLatistics  will  show  that  the  losses  far  out- 
number gains  in  the  "difference"  column  when  the  "New  Law  Tier  2" 
is  compared  to  the  "Old  Law"  present  level  of  funding.     No  so-called 
"hold  harmless  provisions"  have  been  applied  as  each  requires  a 
separate  calculation  based  on  additional  information.     In  some  of 
the  cases  the  losses  will  not  appear  too  great  when  compared  to  the 
total  cost  o£  education;  however,  in  today's  tight  education  budgets 
any  loss  of  federal  income  will  directly  affect  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation through  reductions  In  personnel  hired  and  books  and  supplies 
purchased. 

The  colxunn  labeled  "Administration  5%  Reduction  on  T.CE." 
reports  the  estimated  reduction  in  Impact  Aid  funds  if  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  further  changes  in  the  Impact  Aid  Program  were 
to  b3  enacted  into  law.     We  have  used  the  last  column  to  compare  to 
the  column  labeled  "New  Law  Tier  2"  as  an  indication  of  loss  to  each 
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district  and  have  placed  an  asterisk  next  to  each  sum  in  the  last 
column  if  that  district  is  entirely  eliminated  from  Impact  Aid  under 
'the  5  per  cent  proposal. 

The  opportunity  to  present  this  information  to' you  is  appreciated. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  school  systems  throughout  the  land  in 
hoping  that  you  will  approve  funds  for  a  continuation  of  the  present 
level  of  Impact  Aid  Program  at  a  time  when  local  school  districts 
face  a  very  critical  fiscal  situation  due  to  the  effects  from  un- 
precedented inflation  and  the  energy  crisis.     Please  let  us  know  if 
we  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  this. 

Thank  you. 


1)  generally,   to   support   the  appropriation  of  funds 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  during 

FY    *  7.6  as  authorized  by   the   Education  Amendments 
of  1974; 

2)  spe cl£ 1 cally »   to   support   the   funding   of  the 
National  Reading   Improvement  Program   (Title  VII) 
under   that  legislation   for  FY   *76;  , 

3)  to   Idenclfy  obstacles   Implicit   In   the   legislation  . 
which   can  prevent   attainment  of   the  objectives 

for  the   National  Reading   Improvement  Program; 

4)  to   suggest  ways   In  which   these   obstacles   can  be 
eliminated  by'speclflc   focus  of   the  appropriations, 
for   this  legislation. 


The  legislation  that  produced  the  National  Reading  Improve- 
ment  Program  Is  very  significant.      First,   It  demonstrates  aware- 


STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  HERBER 


Mr .    Chairman : 


The  purpose   of  my   testimony   Is  fourfold: 
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ness  by  Congress   that    the  reading   competence   of   the  populace  is 
a  matter  of  national   concern.     Second,   It   supports   the  view  that 
development   and  maintenance  of   a   literate   populace  generation 
after  generation  requires   constant   attention,   not  being  a  problem 
that   occurs  once,   can  be   treated   once,    and   then   Is  resolved 
forever.     Third,   It   acknowledges   that    the  development  and 
maintenance  of  generations  of  literate   citizens  requires  well 
funded   programs  with   clearly  defined  objectives. 

Debating   the   adequacy  of   the   funds   authorized   for  the 
National   Reading  Improvement  Program  would  be  obviously  unpro- 
ductlve,   since    the   legislation   already  has  been  passed  by 
Cojigress.      As   you  might   suspect,   however,  many  persons  respon- 
sible  for   raising  students'   reading  achievement  would   like  to 
debate   that  point.     And  we  are   even  hesitant   to  make  blanket 
reconwnendatlons   that  urge   a  full   appropriation  of   the  authorized 
funds.     We  are   aware   that  you  mu s t   e s t ablls h  .  pr lor  1 1 le s  among 
many   demands   for  Federal  money  but  we   are  unawar.e  of  many  factors 
you  must   take   Into   account  when  decluing  hoW   to  distribute  the 
limited   amount  available. 

However,   we  believe   It  would  be  useful   for  us  briefly  to 
point   out  significant   Implications   In   the  legislation  creating 
the  National   Reading  Improvement  Program   and   thus  establish 
some   criteria  which  you  might  use   to  establish  priorities  for 
appropriations . 

The   focus   for   funding   In   the  National  Reading  Improvement 
Program  Is   to  be   "in  schools  having  large  numbers., .of  children 
with  reading  deficiencies,,,,"     That   Is  as   It   should  be,  but 
some  may   feel  Justified   In  drawing   the   Inference   that  schools 
with   a  low  Incidence  of  reading   deficiency   consequently  require 
little   or  no  help   In  reading  programs.      Such, an   Inference  Is 
incorrect.      Reading  Is   a  developmental   process   and  Instruction 
In  reading  Is  profitable  for   students   at   all   levels  of 
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sophistication.     Obviously,  we  should  give   special  attention 
to   those  students  who  lack  the  basic   skills   of  literacy.  But 
while  doing  so,   we  must  not   overlook   the  need   for   finding  ways 
to   increase  our  efficiency   in  helping   all   students  build  on 
their  basic  skills   as   they  progress   through  school. 

Part  A  of   the  National  Reading   Improvement  Program  legis- 
lation provides   for   reading   instruction   at  pr e-eleraen t ary  levels. 
Part   C  provides    that   reading   specialists  will  give  reading 
instruction   to   all   students   in  grades   one  and   two,   with  such 
instruction  by  specialists   continuing   through   grades   three-six  • 
for  those   students   who   still  have  reading  problems   at   those  grade 
levels.      We   support    these  provisions   in   the  program  but,  again, 
are   concerned  with   respect   to   the   inferences   that  have  been 
drawn . 

We  know  that  providing  reading   instruction  during  the 
early  years  when  students   are  learning   the  beginning  reading 
process   is   of   special   importance   to    the  development   of  their 
later   reading   competence.     We  also  know  that   there   are  students 
who,    for  any  number   of  reasons,  do   not  develop  competence  com- 
mensurate with  their   ability   in  the   early  grades   and   thus  need 
special   instruction   as   they  progress    through   the  grades.  However, 
by  limiting   the  continuing  Instruction  only   to   those   students  who 
have   special  needs,    there   is   an   implicit   assumption   that  reading 
skills  obtained  at   the  early  grade  levels   are  sufficient  for  most 
students*   academic  needs    throughout    the  remainder  of   their  school- 
ing.     There 'Is   ample  evidence   to   indicate   that  such   is  not   the  case. 

Continued  reading  instruction   is  needed   for   all  students 
so   that  at  each  successive  grade  level   they  learn   to  achieve 
at   their   full  potential.      Focusing  on  reading   instruction  for 
its  own  sake  in  special  reading  classes  limits  opportunity  for 
instruction  of  all   students   in  how   to   apply   their  skills  to 
reading   tasks  required  of   them  in   the  various   subject  areas 
through   the  grades.     Evidence  is  continually  accumulating  to 
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support   the  position  that  when  reading   instruction  accompanies 
the  study  of   the  subject  matter   in  various   curriculum  areas, 
students-    reading  skills   are   both  developed^  and   enhanced.  ... 

This   recommendation  sugges t s   s p e c i f i c  needs  with  respect-  • 
to   teacher   training.     Part  C  of   the  legislation  deals  with  .'., 
teacher  training,  but  such  training   is   focused   on   the  development 
of  reading   specialists   and   reading    teachers.      Such   training  has 
great  value  but   also   great  limitations. 

Obviously   to  provide   instruction   for  those   students  with  • 
special  learning  needswlth  respect   to   reading,    teachers  must  have 
specialized   skills.     Hence   there   is   logic   in   the   training  of 
specialists.     But  since   it   is   also    true   that    there   is  equal 
value   in  providing  reading   instruction  within   the  various  subject 
areas   to  help   students  develop   the   sophistication  necessary  to 
deal  with   increasingly  difficult  material,    then  it   is  necessary 
to   provide   training  for    the   regular   classroom  teacliers   to  enable 
them  to  provide  such   instruction.      Both  Part   C  and   Pare  B  of 
the   legislation  allow   for   the   training  of   classroom  teachers  If 
one   interprets   the   legislation  broadly  enough.      Again,  we 
rRCommend    that   in  your  appropriations   you   specify   chat  training 
be   given   to   regular   classroom   teachers   so   they   can  serve  the 
students*    reading  needs  within  each   subject   an<l  across  grade 
leve Is  . 

The   legislation   for   the  National  Reading   Improvement  Program 
focuses   entirely  on   instructional  provisions   for   pre- school  and 
elementary  grades.     This   obviously   is    the  level   at  which  instruc- 
tion  should   be  started,    receiv'ing   the   heaviest   concentration  of 
effort.      But,   again,    there   is   a  misleading   implication  with 
respect   to   the  reading  needs  of   our  students. 

We  strongly  believe,    as  already   indicated,    that   reading  is 
a     ctiVe  lopmen  tal  process.     What  students   learn   in   the  oirly 
grades  with   respect   to  reading   is   not   sufficient   to  help  them 
meet    the   challenges   imposed   by  materials   required   at   the  upper 
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grade  levels.     There  is  ample  evidence  to   indicate  that  even  

where   there   are  strong   and   successful  elementary  read ing  programs 
students   in   the  upper  grades  require   further   training   to  meet 
the   challenge  of   the  required   texts   in  their  various  subjects. 

Further,,    there   is   ample  evidence  to   indicate   that  even 
students  who   are  receiving  special    training    in  reading  classes 
experience  difficulty  when  faced  vith  reading   assignments   in  their 
various   subjects.     The  skills   that   they  learn  in  a   separate  read- 
ing  class   are  not   transferred   adequately  and   applied   to  the 
reading  required   of   them  in   these   subjects.      Various  studies 
indicate  that  when  subject  area   teachers   include   instruction  in 
how  to   read   assigned  materials   in   their   curriculum  along  with 
instruction   in   the   content   of    those   subjects,    students*  read- 
ing achievement    is   significantly   increased.      When  such  instruc- 
tion  is  provided,   moreover,    the  reading  needs   of  all  students 
are  met  rather   than   a  selected  few. 

The  efficiency  of   such   instruction  should  be  clear   to  all 
who   consider   it.      It   is  manifestly  more  efficient   to   teach  reading 
in   the  context  where   the   reading   is  required    than  in   a  context 
that   is  separated   from  the  requirement.      Further,    it   is  more 
economical    to   train   teachers  already  on  staffi   as   subject  area 
teachers   are,    to   deal  with   the  entire   student   population   than  to 
employ  many  additional  personnel    to    teach   a   selected  number  of 
students   in  separate  reading  classes,   leaving   the  majority  of 
students  unserved.      There   is   increasing  evidence   to  indicate 
greater  economy  when  the  reading   specialist   works   closely  with 
several   subject   area  teachers   in   a   training   program,  developing 
their  skills   in   teaching  reading,    than  when   the  specialist 
spends  all  of  his   time  with  special   reading  classes. 

This   does  not   suggest   that  one   should   do   away  with  extra 
reading  instruction   for  students  with  special  needs,   but   it  does 
state  that  more  students   need   instruction   than  receive   it  in 
the  special  classes.     Therefore,   we   add   to   our  earlier  recommenda- 
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tlon  that  In  your   appropriations  of   funds   for   the  National 
Reading  Improvement  Program*   you   specify   that   provision  should 
be  made   for   reading   Instruction  to   be   given  within   the  various 
subject   areas  and   urge   that   secondary  grade   levels   be  Included. 
Since  the  legislation  for    the  National  Reading  Improvement 
Pro'gram  does  not  expressly   forbid   such   provisions.    It   Is  our 
Judgment   that   these  appropriations  would   be   consistent  with  the 
spirit  of   the  legislation. 

In  summary,    then,  we  urge   the   appropriation  of  funds  to 
support  and   focus  on  early   reading   Instruction   for  all  students 
nnd   special  reading   Instruction   for   poor  readers,   as  designated 
In   the   legislation.     However,   we  urge   that   through  your  appro- 
priations  you   Include   support  for   assuring   the   continued  develop- 
ment  and  maintenance  of    the  reading   skills   that  have  been  learned 
at   these   early  grades.      This   can  be   done  by   providing  means  for 
reading  Instruction   to  be   given  for   all   students.    In  all  subjects, 
at   all  grades.     This   could   be  done   by   Including  provisions  for 
training  of   subject-area   teachers   as  well  as   for    the   reading   •  . 
specialists   and  by  inclusion  of   the   secondary   grade  levels  as 
well   as   the  elementary  and   pr e-e lemen t ary .  . 

We  believe   that  such   adjustments   in   the   National  Reading' 
Improvement  Program,    through  your   appropriations,   will  enhance 
the  quality  of    the  program,   raise   the   level  of    students*  reading 
achievement   throughout   their   years   of   formal  education,  and 
produce  citizens  who  are   able   to  deal  adequately  with  Information 
and   Ideas   that   confront  them   In  the  printed  medium. 

I   thank   the  Comml t  tee   and  you,   Mr.    Chairman,   for   the  oppor- 
tunity  to   express   the  views   of  The   National   Council  of  Teachers 
of   English.     We  hope   that  our  opinions  will  be  useful   to  you  as 
you  make  your   Important  decisions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  HARRIS 


I  am  James  A.  Harris j  President  of  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  NEA  represents  almost  1.7  million  teachers  in  every  state  across  the 
nation  and  is  the  largest  professional  association  in  the  United  States.  Its 
members  are  active  at  all  levels  of  education  from  early  childhood  through 
postsecondary  and  adult.    Thus,  our  interests  cover  the  whole  spectrum  of 
educational  programs.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views 
on  the  appropriations  for  education  for  1976. 

We  ccanmend  the  Administration  and  Congress  for  advance  funding  of  education 
programs.    The  advance  funding  for  key  elementary  and  secondary  programs  for  FY 
1976  enahles  school  systems  to  begin  now  to  plan  and  staff  programs  for  next 
year.    We  urge  early  enactment  of  the  reminlng  appropriations  for  I976  and 
continuing  advance  funding  of  programs  for  FY  1977* 

We  auLso  commend  Congress  for  its  opposition  to  the  recisions  in  the 
education  appropriation  for  1975- 

We  note  that  the  Administration's  budget  for  1976  assumed  that  the 
1975  recisions  requested  were  axjcepted.    The  requests  for  1976  are  based  on 
and  compared  to  the  revised  downwaurd  totals  for  1975  rather  than  the  amounts 
appropriated.    This  has  made  the  I976  budget  extremely  difficult  to  analyze. 
The  trend  is  further  obscured:    the  197^  figures  are  based  on  the  appropriations 
after  the  5  percent  reduction.    Still  emother  complication  is  the  impoundments. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  a  straight  presentation  of  the  actual  dollars  available 
for  education  programs  for  recent  years  so  that  the  amounts  which  are  recommended 
for  appropriations  for  1976  can  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  gains  or  losses  in  pro- 
gram support.    We  look  forward  to  the  reporting  procedure  required  by  the  new 
budgetary  processess. 

Inflation,  which  is  continuing  at  a  high  level,  has  diminished  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  education  dollar.    Prices  rose  11  percent  from  July  1973 
to  June  in  FY  197k  and  smother  6  percent  from  July  I97U  through  Jemuary  1975 . 
Between  July  1973  and  July  1975  the  purchasing  power  of  ^  will  have  dropped 
to  about  80  cents.    Total  education  appropriations  reported  at  ^ylSfl  biJiion 
for  1971*  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  would  have  to  increase  by  ^.5  billion  for 
FY  1976  Just  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.    The  total  request  of  $6jOU8  billion 
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for  FY  1976  is  inadequate  and  reflects  the  constantly  diminishing  priority 
placed  on  education  by  the  AdioiniBtration. 

State  and  local  gcrvernments  and  school  systems  are  struggling  with  mounting 
costs  and  declining  revenues.    Surpluses  which  were  observed  as  late  as  last 
sunmer  have  disappeared.    A  recent  issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business  indicates 
that  total  state  and  local  funds  representing  a         billion  budget  surplus  in 
1973  became  a  $l+.9  billion  deficit  in  197^.    It  is  eB-^imated  the  deficit  for 

1975  will  reach  a  $10.5  billion  deficit. 

The  recisions  proposed  for  1975  a^id  the  low  level  of  funds  requested  for 

1976  are  based  on  an  assumption  that  the  states  and  local  educational  agencies 
can  make  up  the  difference  from  their  own  funds.    This  obviously  is  not  the 
case. 

3Cn  the  nation's  classrooms,  students  face  a  wide  range  of  cutbacks  in  the 
instructional  program  as  a  direct  result  of  inflationary  and  recessionary  pressures 
on  school  budgets.    A  recent  KEA  survey  pinpointed  several  of  the  major  retrogressions 
which  indicate  both  in  numbers  and  in  content  the  extent  of  these  cutbacks.  3Cn- 
creases  in  class  size  were  reported  by  39 '2  percent  of  those  surveyed;  U2.0  per- 
cent indicated  a  decrease  in  teaching  materials;  28.0  percent  noted  the  elimination 
of  some  school  programs;  25.9  percent  reported  a  decrease  in  special  subject 
teachers;  and  17.O  percent  told  of  curtailed  extracurriciOar  activities.  The 
list  goes  on,  but  the  point  is  clear.    These  losses  in  the  quality  of  education 
win  remain  with  the  students  and  the  nation  long  after  current  inflationajy  and 
recessionary  problems  have  been  brought  under  control. 

Public  school  budgets  are  now  balanced  largely  by  shaving  both  the 
wage  increases  of  teachers  and  the  numbers  of  teachers  and  other  employees. 
In  addition,  budgets  of  higher  education  institutions  have  been  balanced  by 
the  escalation  of  tuition  fees,  which  has  created  a  real  burden  on  low  and 
middle  income  families. 

Because  of  inadequate  funding,  salaries  in  education  are  lagging  behind 
those  of  other  workers,  and  education  programs  are  cut  back  as  staff  is  curtailed 
to  meet  budget  limitations. 

The  investment  in  education  is  an  investment  in  productivity  through 
advancement  of  skills  and  better  functioning  individusils  in  society.  Trained 
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and  versatile  individiials  return  the  short-range  investment  in  their  education 
by  paying  above-average  income  taxes  on  their  lifetime  earnings. 

To  reduce  education  expenditures  as  an  economy  measure  in  the  fight  against 
inflation  is  false  econc«ny.'    It  has  been  estimated  by  Henry  Levin  that  the 
national  costs  of  underinvestment  in  education,  defined  as  the  attainment  of 
less  than  high  school  graduation,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Loss  in  lifetime  eaminga  of  males  25-3^  yeao-s 
of  age  in  I969  $237  billion. 

2.  Loss  in  taxes  on  earnings.. .  .$71  billion. 

3.  Annual  expenditures  for  welfare  and  crime 
attributable  to  inadequate  education. .. .$6  billion. 

Measured  by  input  and  output,  these  losses  to  the  econoD^  far  exceed  the  estimated 
$U0  billion  needed  to  provide  a  high  school  education  for  that  group  of  men.  There- 
fore, to  encourage  budget -cutting  as  a  means  of  combatting  inflatl'^Ji  is  to  trade 
off  a  prolonged  economic  disequilibrium  in  society  for  an  illusory  short-term 
economic  advantage. 

The  federal  education  pj.*ograma  authorized  to  date  largely  comprised  formula 
and  discretionary  grants  to  improve  the  educational  opportunity  of  groups  of 
pupils  with  needs  for  expensive  educational  services  to  overcome  one  or  multiple 
handicapping  circumstances  if  they  aure  to  attain  the  education  needed  to  function 
productively  in  later  life.    To  cut  or  defer  authorized  funding  of  these  kinds 
of  programs  ia  extremely  shortsighted  when  an  investment  now  makes  the  difference 
between  a  life  of  dependency  or  one  of  productivity. 

Because  of  underinvestment  in  education  only  one-third  of  the  recent  graduates 
trained  for  teaching  have  jobs  in  teaching  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 
and  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  new  doctorates  have  positions  in  higher  education. 
In  addition,  the  Job  market  for  qualified  persons  returning  to  teaching  after  a 
break  in  service  has  almost  disappeared.    School  systems  ejce  passing  up  the 
opportunity  to  hire  experienced,  highly  qualified  persons.    A  master's  or 
doctorate  in  education  and  experience  aure  obstacles  to  finding  a  teaching  Job. 
The  underemployment  of  persons  trained  to  teach  is  cleaurly  a  function  of  shortages 
of  school  revenues  and  inadequately  financed  school  programs  rather  than  the  lack 
of  need  or  worth  of  the  potential  educational  services.    In  fall  1973 >  there  was 
an  "oversupply"  of  about  139,000  qualified  teachers,  11U,00  from  the  1973  graduating 
class  and  25,000  experienced  teachers  seeking  to  return  to  work.    If  school  offerings 
and  services  were  inrproved  to  minimum  levels  of  quality,  there  would  have  been  a 
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shortage  estljnated  at  570,000.    Yet,  continued  underinvestment  in  education  and 
sharp  decreases  in  educational  funding  in  the  name  of  inflation  or  recession  will 
produce  just  as  serious  national  ills  in  the  short  range  and  more  serious  in  the 
long  range.    Education  is  a  key  to  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  nation's 
labor  force. 

Wide-ranging  unemployment  affects  the  well-being  of  youth  in  school  from 
families  with  unemployed  parents.    It  also  affects  the  part-time  job  opportunities 
of  teenage  and  college-age  youth  to  sustain  themselves  in  school.    Moreover,  it 
diminishes  the  prospects  of  getting  a  job  after  completion  of  high  school  or 
college.    Young  adults  with  and  without  school  completion  have  the  highest  un- 
employment incidence  of  all  groups  of  workers.    The  recession  has  hit  the  youngest 
workers  hardest. 

We  realize  that  the  Congress  faces  a  diipmm^  in  dealing  with  appro- 
priations for  all  federal  programs.    In  each  year*s  federal  budget,  well  over 
one -half  of  available  funds  are  already  committed  as  so-called  uncontrollable 
items.    The  controllable  items --education  among  themr-must  therefore  be  squeezed 
in  wherever  they  may  fit.    It  has  been  our  sad  experience  that,  in  the  vastness 
of  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation,  OE  programs  are  the  first  to  get  the  ax  because 
of  the  large  bite  that  uncontrollables  take  out  of  circulation.    We  will  continue  - 
to  support  the  view  that  federal  programs  are  important  to  education  and  are  more 
than  items  to  be  cut  to  balaxice  the  budget.    To  achieve  this  end,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  to  see  that  the  Education  Division* s  budget  is  broken  out  of  the 
Labor-HEW  package  and  treated  as  a  separate— and  equal— item.    We  commend  the 
Conmittee  for  viewing  the  Education  Division  budget  as  a  separate  package  this 
yeax. 

Appropriations  for  programs  in  higher  education  and  vocational  education 
should  be  enacted  at  at  least  prevailing  levels  pending  the  reauthorization 
of  the  prograjns  by  the  9l+th  Congress.    We  may  wish  to  submit  additional  or  re- 
vised requests  when  these  programs  are  reauthorized. 

We  would  like  to  comment  specifically  on  some  of  the  education  programs 
which  we  believe  should  have  a  high  priority  for  increased  funding. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  is  authorized  for 
funding  at  the  level  of  1+0  percent  of  current  expenditure  per  eligible  child. 
The  advance  appro;,  :iation  of  $1.9  billion  for  1976  and  $1.9  billion  for  1977 
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continues  the  level  of  about  $276  per  eligible  pupil.    Based  on  the  current 
numbers  of  eligible  pupils,  the  appropriation  should  be  about  $1  billion  higher 
than  proposed.    We  do  not  believe  that  the  amovmt  requested  is  realistic  in 
light  of  the  decline  in  the  economy  and  the  continuing  increase  in  prices. 
We  urge  you  to  consider  a  realistic  increase  to  $2,5  billion  for  1977  with  a 
goal  of  funding  Title  I  at  $3-0  billion  for  1978. 

We  support  the  consolidated  programs — Innovation  and  Support  and  Libraries 
and  Learning  Resources— with  the  intent  of  the  Act  that  appropriations  do  not 
decrease  from  the  previous  year. 

The  request  for  Bilingual  Education  (Title  VIl)  at  $70  million  is  a 
decrease  from  the  $85  million  actually  appropriated  for  1975-    The  program  is 
authorized  at  $135  million  for  1971+  and  1975,  and  $mo  million  for  1976.  The 
appropriation  requested  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  estimated  5 
million  children  who  come  to  school  with  English-speaking  deficiencies.  The 
Administration  estimates  that  the  requested  funding  will  reach  200,CX)0  children. 
The  deficiency  is  enormous. 

We  recommend  funding  the  progreim  of  assistance  to  states  for  developing 
state  equalization  plans  to  achieve  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  children  in  attendance  at  the  schools  of  the  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  state.    We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $5CX),000  for  this  program  for  1976. 

Program  funds  for  ESAA  should  not  be  reduced.    P.L.  93-380  extended  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  197U  through  I976.    We  recommend  that  the 
appropriation  be  increased  at  least  to  the  level  of  $325  million,  continuing 
the  authorized  state  apportionment  grants  to  Local  Educational  Agencies  at  $236 
million  and  discretionary  grants  at  $75  million.    Desegregation  assistance  is 
greatly  needed  by  the  local  educational  agencies.    The  experience  of  this  year 
attests  to  the  need. 

The  1976  budget  includes  $U2  million  for  Special  Programs  for  Indian  Children  , 
and  Adults.    This  amount  requested  is  the  same  as  provided  in  I975  and  197U,  even 
though  the  estimated  number  of  children  and  adults  benefitting  from  the  program 
will  increase  from  302,000  in  197U  to  357,000  by  1976. 
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We  urge  that  the  advance  appropriation  for  FY  1977  for  state  grants  for 
education  of  the  handicapped  be  increased  to  $110  million  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram level  provided  by  the  $100  million  appropriation  for  FY  1976  as  an  addition 
to  the  Administration's  request. 

We  support  the  increased  funding  of  Impact  Aid  required  to  fulfill  the 
legal  connitment  of  the  new  formula  established  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
197^+-  impact  funds  may  now  be  considered  along  with  local  property  tax 

receipts  for  the  purpose  of  calculation  of  state  equalization  programs  as  per- 
mitted by  p.L.  93-380  when  a  state  reforms  *the  state  aid  program  to  equalize  the 
capacity  of  Local  Educational  Agencies  to  support  educc-tion.    This  provision  re- 
duces the  dlsequalizing  effect  of  impact  aid  among  districts.    We  do  not  believe 
that  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of  the  aid, 
as  the  Admdnistration  is  proposing.    Further  reforms  should  await  adoption  of 
a  program  of  massive  general  federal  aid  to  education  which  the  NEA  will 
shortly  request. 

nhe  obvious  priorities  of  the  1976  administrative  budget  are  disturbing. 
The  increases  in  funds  requested  for  admdnistration  of  all  units  in  the  Education 
Division  of  HEW  are  generous.    Cutbacks  are  most  severe  in  the  state  grant  and 
Institutional  formula  programs  while  discretionary  grant  programs  for  experiment, 
model  development,  and  demonstration  are  increased.    While  such  programs  are  im- 
portant and  adequate  funds  for  administration  are  important,  they  should  not  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  federal  funds  which  are  targeted  through  stiite  grant 
programis  to  the  classrooms  of  the  nation. 

We  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  We 
will  be  glad  to  supply  any  additional  data  necessaiy  to  facilitate  your  deliberations. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ABRAHAM  PLUMMER 


Honorable  Chairperson,  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
guests,  we  are  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  this 
position  paper  on  the  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled 
School  Boards,  Inc. 

In  October  of  1971,  seven  representatives  from  four  Indian  schools  met 
in  Boulder,  Colorado,  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of,  and  develop  a 
strategy  for,  creating  a  coalition  of  Indian  schools  concerned  with 
educational  reform.    Later,  in  December  of  1971,  this  same  core  group 
of  interested  persons  formally  organized  the  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled 
School  Boards,  Incorporated.    An  alliance  of  Indian  schools  who  share 
common  concerns  for  education  was  formed,  and  a  stronger,  more  unified 
group  of  Indians  began  a  determined  quest  for  greater  control  and  manage-, 
ment  of  their  own  educational  systems.    Thus,  the  Coalition  took  a  stand, 
brought  forth  its  position  regarding  Indian  education,  and  has  proven  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  successfully  improve  education  for  the  American 
Indian  is  to  place  the  control  and  decision-making  power  into  the  hands  of 
Indian  people. 

The  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards  is  a  national  non-profit, 
educational  organization  for  educational  research,  training,  and  develop- 
ment of  better  education  for  Indian  people.    Its  purpose  is  to  promote 
better  education  for  Indian  people  by  helping  them  gain  control  over  their 
own  education.    Membership  consists  of  local  community  school  boards  who 
actually  control  their  own  schools,  parent  advisory  committees  who  have 
organized  to  gain  control,  JOM  Committees  and  Tribal  education  committees. 
In  all,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  two  hundred  member  organizations 
in  the  Coalition. 

We  are  asking  that  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  be  made  to 
the  Education  Professional  Development  Act  Public  Law  90-35.    We  recognize 
that  there  is  a  continuing  surplus  of  teachers  being  graduated  each  year 
however,  those  teachers  are  poorly  prepared  to  teach  Indian  children. 
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Further,  amongst  the  graduating  teachers  the  percentage  of  teachers  who 
are  Indian  is  very  small.    Since  the  introduction  of  the  EPDA  Program 
Indian  teachers  have  been  trained  who  have  proven  to  be  effective  in 
teaching  of  Indian  students. 

Until  Indian  students  are  taught  by  teachers  of  comparable  ethnic  and 
cultural  backgrounds,  they  will  be  deprived  of  equal  educational  opportunities. 
The  Educational  Professional  Development  Act  has  proven  itself  to  be  of 
exceptional  value  to  all  Indian  communities.    Indian  people  began  seeing 
their  way  clear  and  means  by  which  they  could  become  teachers.    They  are 
serving  their  respective  communities  while  obtaining  the  necessary 
experiences  leading  to  certification  as  a  teacher. 

The  funds  for  the  Indian  Set-Aside  of  the  EPDA  has  been  reduced  to  $406,000. 
There  is  a  current  need  of  $3,000,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  existing 
programs.    Dierefore  a  $3,000,000  add-on  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  extremely  important  program  to  train  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators of  Indian  children.    Die  program  will  insure  competent 
teachers  of  Indian  children.    The  net  result  of  which  will  be  better 
academically  prepared  Indian  students  therefore,  increased  personal 
self-sufficiency,  improved  earning  power  and  therefore  improved  contributors 
to  their  communities.    The  denial  of  this  program  will  mean  a  further 
suppression  of  our  most  vital  resource,  our  students  who  are  Indian. 
Educational  opportunities  for  Indian  children  are  not  equal  because  they 
are  being  taught  by  people  whose  culture,  attitudes,  ethics  and  movies 
are  European  and  therefore,  alien.    We  submit  that  the  Indian  cultures  are 
the  only  cultures  that  were  indigenous  to  the  Americas. 
Further,  we  request  line  item  amounts  for  the  following  Indian  community 
colleges  who  now  have  no  new  monies  being  appropriated  for  them  from  any 
source.    Diese  monies  should  be  added  to  the  Vocational  and  Technical'. 
Education  Division's  budget  and  earmarked  for  the  following  Indian 
Community  Colleges: 
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'  Sinte  Gleska  Community  College  $1,000,000 

Lakota  Higher  Education  1,000,000 

Turtle  Mountain  Community  College  1,000,000 

Blackfeet  Tribe  Community  College  1,000,000 

These  funds  will  be  used  for  basic  support  by  the  Indian  community  colleges. 
Community  colleges  have  proven  very  effective  in  providing  vocational 
education  and  the  first  two  years  of  college  work.    They  are  effective  in 
cutting  down  overhead  expenditures  and  per  pupil  costs  thus  providing  college 
programs  that  are  academically  defensible  and  viable  to  a  segment  of  the 
U.S.  population  who  lack  such  opportunities.    Community  colleges  have  the 
advantage  of  using  economic  space  and  using  local  professionals  as  teachers. 
The  students  have  the  advantage  of  remaining  in  contact  with  their  communities 
and  serving  their  communities  while  pursuing  a  higher  education.    The  adults 
utilize  the  community  colleges  for  improving  their  vocational  and  academic 
skills.    The  four  named  community  colleges  have  student  populations  of 
97%  to  100%  Indian. 

The  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards  submitts  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  regarding  P.L.  93-380,  Bilingual  Education  Act  Title 
Vn  (ESEA  of  1965)  As  Amended  By  Title  I  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1974,  Public  Uw  93-380,  P.L.  93-380  Title  IV  -  Libraries  Resources, 
Educational  Resources,  Educational  Innovation,  P.L.  874  -  Impact  Aid,  The 
National  Reading  Imi>rovement  Program  and  Community  Scliools  Act  as  Amended 
by  P.L.  93-380. 

Upon  re-examining  the  intent  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
regarding  the  special  educational  needs  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability... we  must  take  into  consideration,  developments  in  the 
perception  and  involvement  of  Indian  communities.    The  past  decade  has 
witnessed  a  proliferation  of  grievances  and  rights  which  have  been  accepted 
as  inevitable  consequences  of  powerlessness  and  are  now  being  challenged  on 
all  levels:    the  courts,  media,  streets  and  classrooms. 
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In  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Amish  religion 
and  culture.    The  specific  case  in  mind,  Wisconsin  vs.  Yoder,  established 
the  right  of  the  Amish  people  to  educate  their  young,  independent  of  state 
attendance  laws.    Are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  religion,  culture  and 
languages  of  the  Native  Americans  are  less  vital  possessions? 

In  another  case  the  January  1974  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Lau  v.  Nichols  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  recent 
developments  in  .^Ht''^ fight  for  recognition  of  bi  1  ingual /bicul  tural  ism  as 
a  permanent  component  of  the  educational  process  in  this  country.  Lau. 
was  a  class  action  brought  on  behalf  of  non-English  speaking  Chinese 
students  against  school  officials  in  San  Francisco.    The  students  asserted 
that  the  failure  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  special  steps  to  deal 
with  their  "language  deficiency"  denied  them  an  equal  educational  opportunity, 
in  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.    The  Supreme  Court  agreed  that 
some  unspecified  form  of  assistance  had  to  be  given  in  order  that  the 
students  have  a  "nieaningful  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  educational 
program." 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

In  light  of  these  developments,  the  recent  INTERNATIONAL  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION,  sponsored  recently  by  the  United  Nationa,  listed  denial  of 
indigenous  languages  as  an  article  of  genocide!!! 

With  this  statement  in  mind,  the  Coalition  makes  the  following 
recommendations  on  behalf  of  Native  American  Bilingual  Projects: 

1.     Non-Indians  are  notorious  for  classifying  Indian  tribes  as  a 
single  ethnic  component.    Their  definition  of  this  component  does  not 
allow  for  recognition  of  the  vast  number  of  tribal  languages  and  dialects 
in  existence.    In  the  United  States  alone,  according  to  a  June  1974 
publication,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  counts  266  Indian  tribes. 
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In  addition  there  are  50  linguistic  stocks  and  6  major  language 
groups  and  families.    As  an  example,  the  Sioux  language  is  broken 
down  even  further  into  three  dialects:    1)  Dakota,  2)  Lakota  and 
3)  Nakota.    For  this  reason  we  feel  the  Bilingual  education  needs  of 
•Indian  children  are  just  as  great  as  those  of  other  minority  people, 
if  not  more  complicated. 

Native  Americans  are  forced  to  operate  their  Bilingual  projects 
with  limited  amounts  of  monies  which  must  cover  a  multi-ethnicity 
within  itself. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  reationale  that  there  exists  a  need  to  create 
an  Indian  Desk  within  the  Office  of  Bi-Lingual  Education  to  monitor 
Native  Americans  projects  specifically.    In  order  to  achieve  maximum 
effectiveness  the  Indian  Desk  would  require  a  support  staff. 

The  Coalition  has  seen  numerous  tribal  groups  uninformed  and 
unaware  of  bilingual  developments,  a  Native  American  desk  could  dissolve 
much  of  this  confusion. 

2.    It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
plans  to  establish  six  (6)  Regional  Resource    Centers.    We  recommend 
that  two  (2)  of  these  centers  be  established  specifically  for  the  corn- 
Dilation  of  Native  American  Bilinaual  materials. 

We  realize  that  this  subcommittee  cannot  legislate  changes  in  the  law. 
However,  we  would  like  you  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  and  ask  for  administrative  clarification  on 
these  points.    In  addition,  we  hope  you  will  earmark  a  20%  Indian  Set- 
Aside  out  of  the  total  appropriation  of  $80  million  for  Bilingual  Pro- 
jects.   Tliis  would  allow  for  $16  Million  for  Indian  projects  alone. 

According  to  Office  of  Education  projected  estimates        1974  and  1975 
fiscal  year  appropriations  are  in  the  amount  of  5  million  for  all  Indian 

projects.    In  view  of  these  amounts  we  simply  cannot  continue  to  operate 

on  piecemeal  funding  factors. 
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Whereas,  for  these  reasons  CICSB,  Inc.  reiterates  the  need  for  a  20% 
Set-Aside. 
P.L.  93-380 

Title  IV  -  Libraries  Learning  Resources,  Educational  Innovation  and  Support 
Title  II  of  ESEA  (library  resources,  textbooks  and  other  instructional 
materials)  is  extended  through  June  30,  1978.    However,  in  fiscal  1976 
it  is  to  be  consolidated  with  a  number  of  existing  federal  programs  into 
Part  B  of  Title  IV  (Libraries,  and  Learning  Resources). 
Therefore,  the  Coalition  of  Indian  Controlled  School  Boards,  Inc.  would 
like  to  make  the  following  recommendations  with  respect  to  Title  IV  - 
P.L.  93-380. 

The  information  gap  for  American  Indians  is  widening  year  by  year.  Know- 
ledge of  oral  literature,  possessed  by  the  elders  and  spiritual  leaders, 
dies  with  them.    Few  attempts  are  made  to  record,  preserve,  and  transmit 
this  heritage.    However,  with  the  Creation  &  existence  of  Indian  libraries, 
this  irreplaceable  information  could  very  effectively  be  passed  on  to  the 
young.    This  knowledge  could  also  serve  as  a  reiPrforcement  to  compete  in 
the  non- Indian  world. 

Indian  libraries,  would  ensure  that  video-tape,  audio-visual  materials, 
books,  and  magazines  geared  to  meet  the  specific  information  needs  of 
Indian  people  are  made  available.*  Libary  centers  would  be  in  a  position 
to  help  all  peoples  become  aware  of  the  strength  of  our  Indian  civilization, 
and  the  beauty  and  richness  of  our  Indian  heritage.    We  would  also  be  able 
to  sensitize  non-Indians  to  the  present  and  future  goals  of  the  Indian 
community. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  monies  that  have  been  made  available  to 
Indian  library  resources  through  the  Office  of  Education  as  compared  to 
the  total  Title  IV  library  appropriation  for  obligation  by  the  Commissioner 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
Library  Resources: 

Grants  for  Public  Libraries  (L.S. C.A.I.) 
1973  •  1974  CEstimate)  1975  (Estimate) 

$241,861  $250,000  $200,000 

School  Library  Resources  (ESEA  II) 

1973  1974  (Estimate)  1975  (Estimate) 

$411,940  $394,844  $394,844 

Training  &  Demonstrations  (H.E.A.  II-B) 

1973  1974  (Estimate)  1975  (Estimate) 

$518,588  $626,000 

TOTAL: 

1973  1974  (Estimate)  1975  (Estimate) 

$1,172,389  $1,270,844  $594,844 

P.L,  93-380 

Sec  401  (a)  (1)  ..."Authorized  to  be  appropriated  during  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976'' 
TOTAL;  $395,000,000 

CICSB,  Inc.  recommends  that  there  be  appropriated  a  105S  Set-Aside  from 
this  amount  for  Indian  schools,  and  Indian  and  Coirjiiunity  Controlled 
Schools. 

ALLOTMENT  TO  STATES 

Sec.  402  (a)  (1)  ..."In  addition,  for  each  fiscal  year  he  (Coiiiniissioner) 
shall  allot  from  each  of  such  amounts  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  amounts  necessary  for  the  programs  authorized  by  each  such  part  for 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 
The  aforementioned  schools  are-  schools  that  are  operated  and  controlled 
by  the  3IA.    There  are  no  provisions  here  for  Indian  and  community  con- 
tolled  schools;  therefore; 
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CICSB,  Inc.  recoimicnds  that  monies  here  be  included  for  Indian  find  conmiu- 
nity  controlled  schools  specifically  t\nd  that  both  libraries  and  train- 
ing monies  be  earmarked  for  our  schools.    Furtliermorc,  we  demand  that 
the  studies  and  the  revelatiojis  made  recently  by  the  National  Comnussion 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Service  be  released  to  the  public.  The 
recommendations  mnde  by  this  Coiinnission  must  be  placed  with  those  agen- 
cies wlio  can  provide  library  services  to  the  Indian  community  and  we 
demand  that  these  agencies  begin  to  implement  these  recommendations. 
STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  403  (b)  (1)  The  State  advisory  council,  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  shall  "(A)  be  appointed  by  the  State  educational  agency  or 
as  otherwise  provided  by  State  law  and  be  broadly  representative  of  the 

cultural  and  educational  resources  of  the  State  and  of  the  Public  " 

Due  to  the  attitudes  of  States  not  desiring  to  appropriate  money  for 
reservation  programs  where  they  cannot  control  this  money,  or  the  programs, 
(i.e.  in  North  Dakota,  Fort  Berthold  was  rejected  for  Vocational  Education 
because  the  North  Dakota  Attorney  General  stated  that  the  State  did  not 
want  to  appropriate  money  for  programs  where  they  had  no  jurisdiction 

(reservation  schools)  and  therefore  no  control.)  and,   because  the 

Appropriations  Committee  has  stated  (Report  of  H.R.  16027  -  page  17) 
that  they  "strongly  support  the  efforts  of  those  Indian  schools  which 
aspire  to  control  their  own  educational  programs  through  contracting," 

and  because  Indian  and  community  controlled  schools  have 

established  the  need  and  the  desire  to  control  their  own  educational 
programs  to  bring  about  quality  education  for  their  children: 
CICSB,  Inc.  hereby  recommends  that  there  be  created  a  10%  Set-Aside 
of  Title  IV  (P.L.  93-380),  specifically  for  Indian  and  community-controlled 
schools.    The  schools  would  utilize  the  ^0%  of  the  total  amount  for 
their  own  libraries;  Learning  Resources,  Educational  Innovation  and 
support  programs;  Reading  Improvement  Programs;  and  parti cipot ion  in 
equal  representation  on  the  State  advisory  councils.  Complete 
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discretionary  use  of  these  monies  would  be  allotted  to  them  with  respect 
to  accountability  to  the  commissioner. 
Public  Law  81-874 

In  testimony  regarding  appropriations  for  874,  we  need  not  dwell  on 
the  Federal  government's  trust  responsibility  for    education  of  Indian 
tribes.     Those  tribes  which  have  been  operating  their  own  schools  and 
those  in  the  process  of  gaining  control  of  their  own  education  systems 
have  been  dependent  on  P.L.  81-874  appropriations  as  a  main  source 
of  funding.     This  impact  aid  is  received  in  trust  areas  in  lieu  of  tax 
dollars. 

One  of  tlie  main  problems  with  PuDilic  Law  874  has  been  late  funding. 
Many  districts  educating  Indians,  particularly  those  on  Indian  reservations, 
depend  upon  P.L.  874  for  a  substantial  part  of  their  budgets.  The 
Ingebretson,  North  Dakota,  school  district,  for  example,  depends  upon 
P.L.  874  fudns  for  74.9  %  of.  its  operating  budget^     For  '  Lower 

Brule,  South  Dakota,  the  gigure  is  63.9%,  for  Eudora,  Kansas  it  is 
57.1%  and  for  Kayenta,  Arizona  School  District  it  is  58%.    Other  states 
with  districts  having  substantial  P.L  874  entitlement  for  Indians  include 
Montana,  Alsska,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming.    Late  payments  ,of  P.L.  874 
money  means  an  excessive  hardship  to  all  these  districts.    The  sub- 
coimnittee  has  reports  from  a  number  of  sucli  districts  who  have 
indicated  that  late  funding  and  partial  entitlement  annually  places 
them  in  an  uncertain  postion  as  to  whether  they  will  have  to  reduce 
their  faculties  or  services  in  midy?cnr.    The  legislation  has  been 
between  90  and  100  percent  funded  every  year.     The  fiscal  1969 
appropriaLion  was  90  percent  of  full  entitlement. 

Now,  of  recent  development,  according  to  P.L.  93-380,  section  304  and 
305  says  that  states  may  count  P.L.  81-874  grants  to  LEA's  as  available 
local  rcfiourccs  in  their  plans  for  equalizing  expenJirures .     In  any 
state  equalisation  plan  one  could  sec  that  Indian  ref^crvations  would 
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lose  a  considerable  amount  of  874  funds. 

In  restrospect  it  would  seem  that  the  federal  government  needs  to 
readdress  itself  to  the  statement  it  issued  and  supported,  "  A  part 
of  the  problem  stems  from  the.  fact  that  the  federal  government  is  trying 
to  do  for  Indians  what  many  Indains  could  do  better  for  themselves." 
Now  that  Indian  people  are  begining  to  control  their  own 

educational  institutions  the  government  is  reducing  available  funds,  thus 
stifling  the  progress  of  many  of  the  tribes  In  self-determinationand 
educational  development. 

Many  tribes  have  been  dependent  on  874  monies  to  operate  their  schools. 
P.L.  874  money  characteristically  has  been  used  as  catagorical  funds 
for  such  compensatory  programs  as  pre-school  programs;  free  lunches  and 
teacher  Aide  salaries.    Many  of  these  schools  are  so  small  that  they  do 
not  have  an  adequate  budget  to  accomodate  a  major  change  in  the  formula 
for  sta^e  aid  without  impairment  of  the  programs  being  offered. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  federal  regulations  be  written  so  as  to  include 
the  explicit  ir'iquriement  that  P.L.  874  funds  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  trust  land  bu  exempted  from  inslucsion  in  the  state  formula 
whenever  federal  impact  children  are  otherwise  included. 

Such  a  provision  would  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  present  recognition 
in  P.L.  874  of  the  need  for  flunding  to  meet  Indian  children* s  special 
educational  needs.     Provision  also  might  be  made  for  special  accounting 
by  the  local  school  districts  for  the  use  of  such  funds  to  be  sure  they 
actually  are  used  for  programs  which, serve  reservation  children,  and 
for  Indian  parental  particiapation  in  the  planning  for  their  use (similar  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Education  Act). 

Any  attempt  by  the  government  to  transfer  control  of  874  monies  to  state 
plans  cau  only  be  interpreted  as  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  intent 
and  policy  expressed  through  Congress  and  President  Ford"s  passage  of 
the  "Indian  self-determination  Act". 

Therefore,  CICSB  demands  that    SOmillion  of  P.L. 874  maintenance  and 
opcnaflonal  funds  be  allocated  for  school  assistance  to  Indians,  In 
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addition  re  recommend  that  20* million  be  allocated  for  the  construction  of 
schools  in  impact  areas  with  special  consderation  being  given  to  Indian 
patrons. 

NATIONAL  READING  IMPROVmKNT  PROGRAM 

We  move  then  to  the  National  Reading  Improvement  program.  In 
almost  every  survey  compiled,  formal  and  informal,  regarding  the  Reading 
ability  of  Indian  children  the  same  complaint  is  heard  from  teachers  and 
that  is  "Indian  children  can*tread".    Apparently  what  is  meant  by  this 
statement  is  that  Indian  children  don'fl  understand  the  words  chey  have 
learned  to  pronounce  in  earlier  grades  and  through  repetition  following 
the  teachers*  recitation.    A  review  of         literature  reveals  that  Indian 
children  do  learn  the  mechanics  of  reading.    According  to  teat  scores 
they  overachieve  in  the  primary  grades  but  when  they  reach  the  4th 
grade  the  decline  begins  and  by  the  6th  grade  they  are  2  or  more  years 
behin    the  rest  of  the  Nation  in  reading  ability.     This  seems  to  be 
a  problem  regardless  of  the  degree  of  language  handicap  or  regardless 
of  the  type  of  school     (public,  private.  Federal). 

*  It  was  noted  in  the  book  Language  and  Poverty  (chapter  12)  that  the 
language  problem  seemed  to  have  its  greatest  impact  upon  academic  performance 
when  the  Indian  child  reached  the  upper  elementary  grades.  Hildegard 
Thompson  summarized  this  problem  as  follows: 

"Indian  children. .. achieve  at  levels  comparable  to  the  national 
norms  until  the  English  language  becomes  an  essential  tool  for 
further  learning,  usually  around  grade  four.     At  that  point  they 
began  to  fall  behind,  and  the  gap  grows  wider  as  they  advance 
upward  through  the  grades."  (p.  235,  1970) 
Grace  A.  Blossom  also  believed  the  explanation  lies  in  the  area  of 
language. 
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"...Che  cause  may  lie  in  the  fact  chat  people  have  tv;o  vocabularies, 
one  composed  of  woids  used  in  Speaking  and  a  much  larger  hidden 
one  called      recognition  or  comprehension  vocabulary.  Elementary 
texts,  she  expaius,  are  written  in  a  carefully  controlled 
talking  vocabulary  while  upper-grade  texts  shift  to  a  comprehension 
vocaTjular>»"    (p.  56,  1969) 

She  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  relationship  beUw^ren  this  shift  and 
retardation.     This  explanation  is  further  substantiated  by  Coombs 
(1958).     He  discovered  that  Indian  students  did  poorest  of  all  on  reading 
vocabulary  and  similar  findingsare  reported  by  Branchard  (1953),  Rist 
(1961),  Uhlman  (1953),  and  Oeissler  (1962).  Yet,  there  have  been  very 
few  vocabulary  improvement  studies  done,  even  though  it  has  been 
established  that  the  language  handicap  grows  increasingly  greater  as  the 
Indian  child  moves  thoough  the  school. 

We  fully  understand  that  this  sit-jcitior.  is  not  solely  a  problem  of  Indian 
children.    There  are-  no  fuiids  now  for  reading  improvement.    In  lieu  of 
the  facts  that  have  been  substantiated,  that  is,  that  Indian  children 
seem  to  do  the  poorest  of  all  groups  in  reading,  we  foe 1  that  there  can, 
and  must  be,  funds  appropriated  for  Indian  and  convrauiity  controlled 
schools  under  the  National  Reading  Improvement  programs.    These  funds 
must  be  as  a  set-aside.    These  funds  should  be  designated  for  the  middle 
grades  (4=8)  because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  particular  problem  in  this 
area.    We  feel  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Indian  children 
wlio  have  been  subjected  to  a  constant  cycle  of  remediation  because  of 
the  emphasis,  in  this  ar^a  of  reading  prograjns  presently  in  existence. 

We  demand  that  $150,000.00  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1976, 
and  that  these  monies  be  disignated  for  use  in  at  least  30  Indian 
community  controlled  school  settings. 
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CMIUNm  SCHOOLS  ACT  P.L.  93-380 

/fs  advocates  of  Indian  community  control  of  education  we 
feel  it  is  particularly  important  to  address  ourselves  to  Section  A05 
of  the  Community  Schools  Axt  of  P.L.  93-380.    We  have  proven  through  our 
member  shcools  that  the  most  effective  way  to  successfully  improve 
American  Indian  education  is  to  place  the  decision  making  power  into 
the  hands  of  Indian  parents  and  the  Indian  community.    We,  therefore, 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

We  recommend  full  funding  of  the  authorized  amount  of  $15  million 
^be  appropriated  for  the  assist  of  Community  Schools.    Funds  are  needed 
for  development  and  for  giving  basic  supi^ort.    Of  this  amount,  we  request 
that  at  least  $8  million  be  eai-marked  for  Indian  Community  Controlled 
Schools . 

CLOSING  STATBfENT 
We  are  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  express 
the  educational  needs  of  Indian  people.    There  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go  in  developing  viable  educational  progr.^s  for  Indian  people  and  we 
are  proud  to  say  that  the  Coalition  is  playing  an  important  role  in 
being  a  catalyst  for  change.    However,  our  hearts  are  saddened  by 
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the  realization  that  as  an  etimic  group  Indians  make  up  the  largest 
percentage  of  prise*  inmates  in  all  states  where  there  are  large  Indian 
populations;  infant  mortality  rate  still  exceeds  the  national  nonn;  and 
the  suicide  rate  is  astronomical  considering  the  total  Indian  population. 
Paraphasing  from  Carlos  Castenada's  book  Tales  of  Power:    The  European 
conquest  of  the  Americas  has  been  pure  hell  for  the  Indian.    They  have 
been  treated  like  dogs.    The  Indian  has  been  stripped  of  his  culture, 
his  religion  and  even  his  personality. 

We  feel  basic  to  all  tliis  is  education  and  -the  adequate  support  of 
education. 

Through  education  the  Indian  will  be  able  to  develop  •a  personality 
wliich  is  appropriate  and  functional  for  this  time.    We  strongly  urge 
that  this  nation  repay  the  debt  owed  to  America's  exploited  and  con- 
quered people  by  at  least  providing  tlie  opportunity  and  funds  for 
education . 

Finally,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  MEW  be  directed  to 
pay  attention  to  and  support  Indian  controlled  community  schools.  These 
scliools  are  proving  themselves  to  be  viable  and  are  an  important  educational 
resource  for  Indian  People.    We  demand  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee issue  this  directive  to  MBW;  Tlie  Indian  Controlled  Community  Schools 
be  given  priority  status  in  funding.      Although  the  USOE  indicates  that 
over  $185,787,695  benefits  Indian  Education,  it  is  difficult  for 
our  organization  to  sec  these  funds  at  the  caninunity  level.    It  is 
imperative  for  you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  appropriated  dollars. 
For  us,  it  is  imperative  that  our  Indian  children  and  communities  be 
given  a  right  to  the i/ own  t>'pe  of  education.    This  will  be  done,  if 
our  organisation,  CICSB,  and  Indian  communities  have  control  over  tlie 
education  monies. 

Your  mandate  to  USOE  regarding  equal  status  and  priority  funding 
for  Indian  Controlled  Schools  in  their  program  efforts,  will  help 
accomplish  this. 
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Senator  Montoya.  We  tell  them  to  get  those  applications  out  of 
file  13.  Thank  you  very  inuch,  gentlemen.  The  subcommittee  will 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:45  p.m.,  Wednesday,  April  9,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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